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LARGEST  VENEER  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD 

C.  L.  WILLEY 


MANUFACTITBEB  OF 


MAHOGANY,  VENEER 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 


OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  YARDS: 
2558  Soutk   Robey  Street 

Telephone  Canal  »S0 

BAND  MILLS,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


CHICAGO 


WANTED 

All  Kinds  of  High-Grade 

HARDWOODS 

S.E.SLAYMAKER  &  CO. 


Representlnff 

WEST  VmGINlA  SPRCCE  LUUBEB  CO.. 

Ca».  We«t  Virgrinla. 


Fifth  Are.  Bldg., 
NEW  YORK 


On  the  Following  Stock  We  Will  Make  Special 
Prices  for  Prompt  Shipment: 


80,000  ft. 
121,000  ft. 

10,000  ft. 
141,000  ft. 
107,000  ft. 
495,000  ft. 

50,000  ft. 
210,000  ft. 

40,000  ft. 


1  l^"  No.  2   Com.  Poplar 
2"  No.  2  Com.  Poplar 

U"  No.    1    &  2  Qtd.  Poplar. 
"  S.  W.  &  No.  2  Com.  Chestnut 
14  "    S.  W.  &  No.  2  Com.  Chestnut 
V2"  S.  W.  &  No.  2  Com.  Chestnut 
^2"  No.  2  Common  Plain  Oak. 

2  "    No.    2    Common   Plain    Oak. 
1x12  "  &  up  No.  1  &  2  Chestnut. 


THE  ATLANTIC  LUMBER  CO. 

70  Kilby  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Keys-Walker  Lumber  Go. 


Manufacturers 


West  Virginia  Hardwoods 
Soft  Yellow  Poplar 

Oak — Chestnut — Bass — Hemlock,  Etc. 


Rough  or  Dressed 


Write  for  Price* 


ROANOKE,    VIRGINIA 


ICHABOD  T.  WILLIAMS  &  SONS 

Foreign  and   Domestic  Woods 
in  Logs,  Lumber  and  Veneers 


11th  Ave.  and  25th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


910  So.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Hadentine  Lumber  Co.  '>roctorYENEER  DRYER FiRtpnoof 

Incorporated  IIMDAi:*  A  I  ,¥   IT  ¥  ¥?r»       «lWT*->#^f  CC 

Spruce,  Hardwoods  and  Hemlock 


IN. 


in     the     samie    car 

Office:  Camden,  N.J. 

Mills:      Horton,    Dobbin    and    Laneville,     W.     Va. 
Crestmont  and  Sunburst,  N.   C,  and  Norfolk,    Va. 

C.    PINE  WHITE    PirVE 


UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS 


No 
Splitting 

Nor 
Checking 

No 
Clogging 

Nor 
Adjusting 


Recom- 
mended by 
all  those 

who 

have  tried 

it 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPAISfY 

DEPT.L  HANCOCK    8c    SOMERSET    STS.  PMILA.PA. 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


Construction  Oak 

For  Car  Building,  Bridge  Building,  Boat  Building,  etc. 

Send  us  your  specification  and  let 
us  submit  a  hid  on  your  requirements 

Some   SPECIALS   for   Immediate    Delivery 


MAHOGANY— Tlioroughly  dry  stock, 
especially  fine  in  figure  and  texture — ?^ 
to  5  in.  thick. 

MAPLE — Hard  and  Soft — hand  sawn — 
Dry  stock  almost  all  widths  and  lengths. 


CHESTNUT— 4/4  to  3  in.  thick— the  se- 
lect of  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
stocks.    Special  grades  for  veneering. 

CHERRY — Band  sawn — one  to  five  in. 
thick.     West  Virginia  and  Penn.  stocks. 


*' Elf ery thing  in  Lumber 


*y 


J.  Gibson  McIlvain  &  Co. 


1420  Chestnut  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wausau 


<< 


A  Good  Place  to  Come' 


WAUSAU  is  the  largest  lumber  producing 
point  in  Wisconsin,  with  a  tributary  supply 
of  Hemlock,  Tamarack,  Pine,  Birch,  Bass- 
wood,  Hard  and  Soft  Maple,  Rock  and  Soft 
Elm,  Ash  and  other  timber. 

CENTRALLY  LOCATED,  with  good 
freight  service  on  two  lines,  dependable  labor 
supply,  cheap  electric  power,  suitable  factory 
sites,  and  the  best  of  living  conditions, 
WAUSAU  offers  excellent  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of: 

Hubs  Toothpicks 

Dowels  Silos 

Vehicle  Parts  Last  Blocks 

Tanks  Kitchen  Cabinets 

Handles  Sporting  Goods 

Refrigerators  Woodenware 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklets,  "Wausau,  a 
Good  Place  to  Come,"  and  "Factory  Facilities 
in  Wausau."  Please  ask  for  them  on  your 
business  letterhead. 

THE  WAUSAU  ADVANCEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Wausau,  Wisconsin 


H.  G.  GREITH  &  GO. 

Hardwood  Lumbor 


Some  people  can't  de- 
liver the  goods.  Give  us 
an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  we  can. 


COLUMBUS 


OHIO 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


J    MICHIGAN 


FAMOUS  FOK   HARD  MAPLE  AND   GREY   ELM 


Michigan  Hardwoods 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

COBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 

CADILLAC,  MICH.  September   13lh,   1912 

DRY   STOCK   LIST 

4/4  Ash    No.    2    Common    &   Better 20  M 

4/4  Basswood   No.   i   Common lOOM 

4/4  Cherry   No.   3   Common   &   Better 9  M 

4/4  Cadillac   Gray   Elm    Is    &    2s 50  M 

4/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm  Is  &  2s   (14  in.  and  wider).  18  M 

6/4  Cadillac   Gray    Elm    is    &    2s 50  M 

4/4  Cadillac    Gray    Elm    No.    1    Common 50  M 

6/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm,   No.    l   and  2  Common 18  M 

5/4  Hard  Maple   Step,    is   &   2s 28  M 

6/4  Hard   Maple    Step    is    &    2s 25  M 

8/4  Rock  Elm   No.   3   Common 22  M 

"It  is  not  what  lumber  costs  you,  so  much  as  what  you 
can  get  out  of  it,  that  decides  its  value  for  your  work." 

OUR    OWN   MANUFACTURE 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

FINEST 

MAPLE 
FLOORING 

KILN   DRI£D,   HOLLOW   BACKJED 
MATCHED      OR      JOINTED 
POLISHED     AND     BUNDLED 

- 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

1    TO   6   INCHES   THICK               WRITE    FOR    PRICES 

BAY  CITY,                              MICHIGAN 

Mfchell  Brothers  Company 

DRY  STOCK  LIST 

Michigan  Hardwoods 

CADILLAC,  MICH.  September  13th,   1912 

4/4  Ash    No.    2    Common    &   Better 18  M 

l.x4  Basswood  No.    l    Common lOM 

1  .x6  Basswood   No.    l    Common 29  M 

1x7  and   up   Basswood   No.    l    Common 37  M 

4/4  to  8/4   Cherry  No.  2  Common   &  Better 26  M 

4/4  Cadillac   Gray   Elm    Is   &    2s 60  M 

4/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm   No.    l   Common 75  M 

4/4  Cadillac   Gray    Elm    No.    2    Common 75  M 

8/4.  Cadillac  Gray  Elm  No.   1    &   2  Common 3  M 

6/4  Hard  .Maple,   Step g  M 

4/4  Soft  Maple  No.   3    Common 22  M 

CADILLAC  QUALITY 

When  you  want  lumber  of  Cadillac  Quality,  Lumber 
which  has  been  manufactured  and  seasoned  properly,  and 
grades  which  have  not  been  blended  to  meet  price  com- 
petition— send  us  your  inquiries. 

WE    SELL    ONLY    MITCHELLS-MAKE 


THE 


Kneeland-Blgelow  Go, 


300,000  Feet 
5  4    No.    2    Common    and    Better    Beech 


HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 


100,000  ft.  5  4  1st  and  2nds  Basswood 
250,000  ft.  5  4  No.  1  Common  Basswood 

This  is  of   good  average  widths  and   lengths,   containing  a   larg 
p'ercentage   of   16   ft. 


All  of  the  above  stock  is  Dlcely  manu- 
faeturecl,  beingr  band  sawed,  trimmed, 
and  well  seasoned.  AVe  are  prepared  to 
quote  attrn<-tive  prices  for  this  mate- 
rial for  imniediate  shipment. 

BAY  ICITY,      MICH. 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


HARDWOOD    AND    YELLOW    PINE    LUMBER 


In  Stock,  Ready 
To  Ship 


3  cars  1x6  and  wider  1st  &  2nd  Cottonwood 

3  cars  1x9  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards 

4  cars  1"  No.   1  Common  Cottonwood 
4  cars  1"  No.  1  Common  Sap  Gum 


W 


E  make 
a  s  p  e- 
cialty  of  Oak 
Timber  and 
Car  Stock. 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  ON  YELLOW  PINE  TIMBER,  FLOORING,  CEILING  AND  FINISHING. 

SCHULTZ,  HOLLOWAY  CO.,  343  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED  SINCE  1880 


TIMBER 

WE  OFFER  TRACTS  OF  VIRGIN  TIMBER  IN  LOUISI- 
ANA. MISSISSIPPI.  FLORIDA.  ALABAMA  AND  ALSO  ON 

PACIFIC    COAST 

We  employ  a  larger  force  of  expert  timber  cruisers  than  any  other  firm  in  the  world.  We  have  furnished 
banks  and  trust  companies  with  reports  on  timber  tracts  upon  which  millions  of  dollars  of  timber  certifi- 
cates or  bonds  have  been  issued.  We  furnish  detailed  estimates  which  enable  the  buyer  to  verify  our 
reports  at  very  little  expense  and  without  loss  of  valuable  time.  Correspondence  with  bona  fide  investors 
solicited. 


JAMES  D.  LACEY  &  CO. 


JAMES  D.  LACEY, 


WOOD  BEAL, 


VICTOR  THRANE 


1211  Whitney  Central  Building, 

New  Orleans 
1215  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago 


LARGEST    TIMBER   DEALERS 
IN    THE  WORLD 


1009  White  Building,  Seattle 
1104  Spalding  Bldg.,  Portland 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 
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THE  GREATEST  HARUWUOU  MAKKt^T  IN  THE  WUKLU 

/  A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilce's  Hardwood  Floor= 
ins  has  been  among  the  foremost  on  the  market 
i:id  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  th« 
•  St  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  Ijept 
dtjreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  de^ 
mands  of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  the 
above  statements,  try  our  polished  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  wilh 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  blind  nailing — you'll 
find  it  reduces  the  expense  of  laying  and  polishine. 
Owr  Booklet  telU  all  about  Harcheooa  Flooring 
arid  ftOMj  to  care  for  it — aleo  price» — -and  it  free. 

The  T.  Wilce  Company 

22nd  and  Throop  Sts.    CHICAGO,  i  LL. 
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Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,   Birch,    Elm,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 

In  the  Market  for  Round  Lots  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE  SELLING 


Fisher  Building,       ... 

'PHONE  HARRISON  1084 


CHICAGO 
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SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

D  C'pv  DOOl^  Published  Semi-annually 
iWlAJ  \->\J\J\\.  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  •£  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  financial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan.  The  trade  recognizes  this  book  as 
the  authority  on  the  lines  it  covers. 

A  well  organized  Collection  Department  is  also  operated  and  the  same  is  open  to 
Tou.    Write  for  terms. 


Lumbermen's  Credit  Assn., 


608  So.   Dearborn  St. 
CHK'.AC.O 


Hestlto  Tbii  Paper. 


ESTABLISHED 
187( 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Going  up— Hardwood  Timber 

We  have  the  following  hardwood  and  pine  timber  for  sale  at  prices 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  advanced  with  the  rise  in  value  on 
timber  lands.     For  a  short  time  we  offer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  — A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

7,600,000    FEET    OF    HARDWOOD    IN    SOUTH- 
WEST ARKANSAS 

We  also  have  timber  in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  Paciflc  Coast 
and  Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

John  C.  Spry 

Room    1230    Corn    Exchange    Bank    Bldg.,    Chicago,    Illinois 


IF    YOU   HAVEN'T   SEEN  THE  GIBSON    TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally 
Tickets  for  triplicate,-duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score 
of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the  latest  and  best.  En- 
dorsed by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and  buyers. 


HARDWOOD   RECORD 


CHICAGO 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 
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KNOXVIULE 

Famous  for  Finest  Type  of  Poplar,  Oak  and  Cheatnut 


m 


VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

KNOXVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 


QUARTERED  WHITE   OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 
MANUFACTURERS     OF 

QUilRTERED  WHITE  OAK.  PLAIN  OAK.  POPLAR,  WALNUT  S  TENNESSEE  RED  CEDAR  LUMBER 

BAND  MILLS  AT  VESTAL,  A  SUBURB  OF  KNOXVIL1.B.    SOUTHERN  AND  LOUISVII^LE  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD 


H.   8.   MIZNEB, 

Pres. 


J.  M.  LOOAM, 

Gen'l  Manager 


C.  C.  CANNON, 

Vlce-Pre«. 


C.  B,  SWANN, 

Sec'y  and  Treaa. 


LOGAN-MAPHET 
LUMBER    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   AND   WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch  Office  and   Yard : 
Bank  and  McLean  Ave.,  Cincinnati  I.   M.   ASHER.  Mgr. 

We    Want   Orders   for   the    following    Dry   Stock: 
WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 
CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 

assorted    stock    of    all 

kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN      SHIP     ON     SHORT     NOTICE. 


"THE  VERY  BEST" 

Veneers  in  Any  Wood 

ASH,   GUM 

CHESTNUT 

WHITE  OAK 

RED  OAK 

PINE,  POPLAR 

WALNUT 

Knoxville  Veneer  Co. 

p.  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Manager,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


ED.  MAPHET,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

JAMES  T.   SHEA,   Vice-Pres. 

JOHN  F.  SHEA,   Treas. 

IMaphct  &  Shea  Lumber  Co. 

jVIanufacturers 
and    CQbolesalers 


OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:     Middlebrook   Pike  and 
Lonsdale  Car  Line 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR, 
OAK,  CHESTNUT,  WHITE  AND  YEL- 
LOW  PINE,    HEMLOCK   BARK,    ETC. 

BAND    AND    CIRCULAR    MILLS— EAST  TENN. 
MOUNTAIN   VIRGIN   HARDWOOD   STUMPAGE 


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian  Hardwoods 

OAK   OUR   SPECIALTY 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


1             NASHVILLE 

■                  CELE^BR^arrED      FOR     HIGHEST      TYPE       TIJVIBER       GROWTH.  F-AUl^Tl^ESS 
^                                                                     R/l(CVIVXJFV^CTUFSE               -z*J>^D      GOOD       GR..PVDES. 

1 

WE  ARE  OVERSTOCKED  and  will 
name  very  attractive  prices  on  a  few 
cars  of  each  of  the  following  items: 

If  you  want  to  get  in  touch 
with   2000  Live  Wire 

t:-'-' 

Buyers    of    Hardwoods 

it  will  pay  you  to  find  out  about 
the  Hardwood   Record's 

BULLETIN    SERVICE 

One  man,  who  uses   the    service 
gives  it    credit  for  earning  annu- 
ally $10,000  for  him. 
Write  for  pamphlet — 

''Selling    Lumber    By    Mail" 

4/4.  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  Is  and  2s  Poplar. 

4/4  and  8/4  Sap  Poplar. 

IVi'.  1%"  and  2%"  No.   1  Common  Poplar. 

4/4  No.  1  and  Panel  Poplar  in  widths  of  12  to   17".   IS  to  23" 

and  24"  and  up. 
4/4  X  13  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  fine. 
3/8,  4/4.  5/4,  10/4  and  12/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
4/4.  5/4.  6/4  and  8/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.   R.   Oak. 

4/4,  5/4  and  6/4  No.   1  Common  Qtd,  R.   Oak. 
6/4  and  10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.   1  Common  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4.  8/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Chestnut,  also  5,  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.  1  Common  Chestnut. 

It  will  prove  a  revelation  to  you. 

HARDWOOD   RECORD 

John  B.  Ransom  &  Co. 

(Bulletin    Depl.) 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

537  So.  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO 

Hardwood  Lumber 

[Nashville,    Tenn. 

IF  YOU  BUY  LUMBER 

ff' 

Cherokee   Lumber  Co. 

Naturally  you  want  only  well  manufactured  stock,  clean 
grades  and  prompt  service.    We  can  give  you  all  three. 

IM 

Manufacturers  of  all  the  lumber  we  sell. 

We  have  a  well  assorted  stock  of  Plain  and 
Quartered  Red   and  White  Oak,  Poplar,  Ash, 
Chestnut,    Hickory    and   Aromatic    Tennessee 
Red   Cedar,    practically    all   of   which    is   our 
own   manufacture. 

* 

Let  us  quote  you  some  attractive  prices 
on    quartered    white    oak    and    poplar. 
Any  grades  and  thicknesses. 

LOVE,  BOYD  &  CO.,      Nashville,  Tenn.  j 

i 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1 

Tennessee  Hardwoods 

J|  The   Gibson   Aluminum  Tally   Book   Cover 
and    Tally    Tickets    are    now   employed    by 
more     than      2,000     lumber     manufacturers, _ 

1 

Tennessee  Hardwood 

dealers    and    consumers. 

1 

Lumber  Co. 

1 

West  Nashville 

HARDWOOD     RECORD 


LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


al  in  both  Grade  and 
Measurement 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS. 

THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 
ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  40,000,000 

STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  October  1, 1912 


3  » 

FAS   Quarlereil   White  Oak,  6"   and  up 8,000 

No,  1  Conimtjn  (Jiiartered  White  Oak,  4"  and  up 

No,  2  Common  Quartered  Wliite  Oak 

FAS   Plain   White  Oak,   6'   and   up 30,000 

FAS  Plain  White  Oak.  12 "   and  up 

No.  1  Common   Plain  White  Oak,  4 "  and  up 

FAS  Plain  Red  Oak,  6"  and   up 

No,  1  Common  Plain  Red  Oak.  4"  and  up .  . 

FAS    Red    Gum 200,000 

F.*S   Quartered  Red   Gum 

F.AS  Circassian    Red  Gum 

No.    1    Common    Red    Gum 60,000 

FAS  Sap  Gum,  18 "  and  up 

FAS  Sap  Gum,  Reg.  W.  &  1 50,000 

No.   1  Common   f*ap  Gum - 

No.  2   Common  Sap  Gum 50,000 

Sliop  and  Better  C.vpress 

No.    1    Common   C.vpress ■  .  -  - 

Log    Run    Elm '. -  .  .  - 

Common  and  Better  Tupelo 


1/2 

60,000 

1 2,000 

a.OljO 

120,000 


18,000 


40,000 
60,000 
35,000 


5/8 

3/4 

4/4 

5/4 

6/4 

40.000 

30,000 

7,000 

12,000 

140,000 
20,000 

4,000 

140,000 

30,000 
4,000 

26,660 

40,000 

10,000 

100,000 

s,66o 

20,000 

20,000 

150,000 

15,000 

26,000 

18.666 

110,000 

250,000 

220,666 

40,666 

"0,000 

12,000 

40,000 

3,000 

130,000 

40,000 

100,000 

20,000 

20.000 

'90,666 

15,000 

10,000 

25,000 

60,000 

300,000 
40,000 

200.000 

20,000 

20,666 

TELEGRAPH 
CODES 

UNIVERSAL 

HARDWOOD 

WESTERN    UNION 

Cable  Address,  Lamb 


8/4 

10/4 

12,666 

3,600 

10,000 

9,000 

1.000 

40,000 
3,000 
1,000 
5,000 

15,000 

50.000 
20.000 
20.000 

12/4 


16/4 


1,000 


CUB    LCMBEK    CONTAINS     ALI.    WTDE    STOCK    PRODUCED    IN    MANUFACTURING    AND    WILL    BUN    OVER    60%    OF    14    AND    16    FT. 
LENGTHS.       WK     ALSO     MANUFACTURE     OAK     TIMBERS     AND     BRIDGE    PLANK  —  FACILITIES    FOB    KII.N     DRYING    AND     DRESSING 


LUDINGTON 

HARDWOOD    SPECIALISTS 

OUR    WINTER    SUPPLY   OF    DRY 

THICK   HARD   MAPLE 

is  now  ready  for  the  market.      We  have  a 
nice  assortment  of  1%",  1/4.  2",  3"  and  4". 

Quotations  will  be  given  cheerfully 


(rn^< 


ST  EARN  S 
SALT  £r  LUMBER  CO.  LUDINGTON,MlCH. 
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BAND   SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE   PRODUCE   OUR   OWN   STOCKS 
QAIC— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 

A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  MOVE: 

100,000  feet  5  4"  x  13"  to  17'  Ists  &  2nds  Cottonwood. 

110,000  feet  4  4'  x  22     &  up  No.   1   &  Panel  Cottonwood. 

200,000  feet  4  4"  x  13     to   17"   Cottonwood   Box  Boards. 

75,000  feet  4  4'   Ists  &  2nds  Quartered  White  Oak. 

97,000  feet  4/4  "  No.   1   Common  Quartered  White  Oak. 

115,000  feet  4  4'   Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

200,000  feet  4/4     to  8  4     No.   1   Shop  &  Better  Cypress. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

ANDERSON -TULLY      COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A  Prominent  Veneer  Man  says: 

^  "I  believe  your  new  service  showing  the  exact  require- 
ments of  the  Veneer  and  Panel  Trade  to  be  highly  accu- 
rate, and  a  necessary  part  of  the  office  equipment  of  any 
progressive  veneer  or  panel  factory. 

^  The  same  information  would  cost  you  thousands  of 
dollars.     The  cost  of  our  service  is  a  small  fraction  of  that. 

^  Ask  your  competitor  to  tell  you  how  it  has  helped  him, 
and  then  write  us  for  details. 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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WBST  VIRGINIA 


WHERE    THE     BEST    HARDWOODS     GROW 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


2  cars  6  4"  Log  Run  Beech. 

30,000  ft.  5/4"  No.  2  Common  West  Va.  Poplar. 
150,000  ft.  4/4"   No.   1    Common   &   Selects  W.  Va. 
Yellow  Poplar. 

20,000  ft.  8/4"  Log  Run  Hickory. 

22,000  ft.  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  W.  Va.  Qtd.  White  Oak. 

36,000  ft.  6/4"  No.  1  Common  &  Better  Chestnut. 

15,000  ft.  4/4"  No.  2  Common  Basswood. 

15,000  ft.  5/4"  Log  Run  Basswood. 
100,000  ft.  4/4"   Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 


50,000  ft. 

4  4" 

75,000  ft. 

4/4" 

30,000  ft. 

4/4" 

50,000  ft. 

4/4" 

40,000  ft. 

4/4" 

10,000  ft. 

4/4" 

25,000  ft. 

8/4" 

8,000  ft. 

3/4" 

8,000  ft. 

4/4" 

3,000  ft. 

4/4" 

No.  1  Common  Sap  Gum. 
Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 
Selects  &  Better  Cypress. 
No.  1  Common  &  Shop  Cypress. 
No.  2  Common  &  Shop  Cypress. 
No.  2  Common  &  Pecky  Cypress. 
Log  Run  Quartered  White  Oak. 
Log  Run  Quartered  White  Oak. 
No.  2  Common  Qtd.  White  Oak. 


Pcytona  Cumber  Company 

3nr. 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 
Yellow  Poplar,  Basswood,  Chestnut,  Oak,  Ash 

BAND  MILL  AND  YARDS, 
1st  Ave.  and  20th  to  24th  Sts. 

10  cars  4/4  Select  &  No.  1  Com.  Poplar  (50%  Selects, 
60%  14'  &  16'  long). 

4  cars  4/4   13"  to  17"   Poplar  Box  Boards   (75%  14'  & 
16'). 

2   cars   4/4   No.    1    Panel   Poplar,    18"  to  23"    (60%    14' 
&    16'). 

\  car  4/4  No.  i  Panel  Poplar,  24"  &  up  (60%  14'  &  16'). 
All  high-grade  band  sawn  stock.     Good  widths. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Charleston,    W.    Va. 


DRV    STOCK 


1  car  10,  12  &  16/4  C  &  B  Plain 

OAK. 
3  cars  4/4  No.  1  Com.  Plain  OAK. 

2  cars  4/4  No.  2  Com.  Plain  OAK. 
1  car  4/4  Is  &  2s  POPLAR. 

1    car  4/4   Sap  POPLAR. 

3  cars  4/4  No.   1  Com,  POPLAR, 


2  cars  6/4  No.    1   Com,   POPLAR, 

3  cars  4/4  Log  Run  BASSWOOD. 
2  cars  4/4  Log  Run  BUCKEYE. 
1  car  8/4  Log  Run  MAPLE. 

1   car  4/4  No.  1  C  &  B  MAPLE, 
1   car  5/4  C  &  B  CHESTNUT, 


Send    U's    Youi-    InQuit-ies 

2^oice  number  Co^^snc. 

RICMIVIOIND,         VIRGIINIA 
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Put   the    Hardwood    Club    On 
Your   Mailing    List 


When  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  lumber,  and  want  it  just 
right  as  to  price,  grade  and  other  features,  don't  waste  time 
and  effort  sending  out  a  big  batch  of  inquiries  to  dozens  of 
firms;  make  sure  of  getting  quick  action  by  letting  the 
Louisville  Hardwood   Club  handle  it. 

When  you  ask  for  quotations  from  the  club,  you  get  prices 
from  all  its  individual  members  who  handle  that  particular 
kind  of  stock,  thus  assuring  yourself  of  receiving  offers  from 
everybody  in  this,  the  leading  market  of  the  Hardwood  Belt, 
who  is  in  a  position  to  supply  your  wants. 

Of  special  items,  which  a  single  firm  may  have  trouble  in 
quoting  on,  you  can  always  get  a  car  or  two  in  Louisville,  for 
by  our  co-operative  service  the  stocks  of  various  members 
may  be  drawn  on  to  make  up  the  necessary  quantity  of  lumber. 
It  is  handled  through  one  house,  however,  thus  making  the 
transaction  simple  and  convenient  for  you. 

There  are  a  lot  of  points  about  Hardwood  Club  service 
that  it  would  pay  you  to  find  out  about.  Don't  be  too  bashful 
to  let  us  know  when  you  are  in  the  market. 


The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club 


NORMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Mill  at   Holly  Kiilge,  I.u. 

OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  COMPANY 

BOOKER-CECIL  COMPANY 

W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER  COMPANY 


THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 
LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  COMPANY 
C.   C.  MENGEL  &  BRO.  CO. 
EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  COMPANY 
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Wood-Working  Machines  For  Those  Who  Discriminate 

BEAR  THE  IMPRINT  OF  THE  WORD 

ON  THE  ORIGINAL  CASTING 

It  means    we  defy  any  wood-working    machine 

on   the  market  today  to  produce  results  with 

as  high  a  character  as  those  produced  on  our 

tools. 

We   have   always   aimed   to   give  the   trade  the 

best  we,  or  any  one  else,  could  produce,  and 

the    future    for    DEFIANCE    buyers     contains 

even  a  higher  expectation. 

An  initial  order  will  prove  our  claim. 

Write  us  for  catalog  and  prices. 

The    Defiance    Machine   Works, 

414  Perry  Street,  Defiance,  Ohio  Band  Saw  Filing  and  Setting  Machine 


f 
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24"  Handle  Lathe 


ratent  Variety  Latbe 


Cup  Wheel  finlfe  and  Bar  Grinder 


ir    VniT     lUAMT    THE  BEST  SYSTEM  OF  ACCURATELY  TALLYING  AND 
ir      lUU      VYAlll     RECORDING    LUMBER    SHIPMENTS    OR    RECEIPTS 

YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED  IN 

The  Gibson  Tally  Book 

This  system  of  tallying  lumber  is  employed  by  more  than  two 
thousand  lumber  producers,  jobbers  and  wholesale  consumers, 
and  is  available  for  tallying  lumber,  logs,  flooring,  dimension 
stock  and  all  other  commodities. 

Makes  three  original  tallies  without  the  use  of  loose  carbon  sheets. 

New  Catalogue  showing  twenty-six  various  forms  of  tickets  sent 
free  on  request. 


Talli;   Book  Dept,    HardWood   TKjecord,    Chicago 
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CI  N  C  I  NNATI 

THE       GATEWAY       OF       THE,       SOUTH 


Why  Is  Cincinnati? 

The  Leading  Veneer  Market  • 


SEE  THE  ADVERTISERS  ON  THIS  PAGE  AND  YOU  WILL  KNOW 


OHIO  VENEER 

COMPANY 

OFFICE   AND    MILLS: 

2624-2634  Colerain  Avenue 
CINCINNATI                        OHIO 

II 

TV/E     are     large     manufacturers     of 
^^  Foreign  and   Domestic   Hardwood 
Lumber  and  Veneers. 

We  specialize  in  Genuine  Poti  (Russia) 
Circassian  stock,  taken  up  by  our  own 
buyer  and  shipped  direct.     (Poti  stock  is 
the  best  in  the  world.) 

All   buyers  admit   Ohio   Veneer  Com- 
pany's  product   has   a  pronounced   indi- 
viduality. 

Stock  complete  and  large  enough  to  fill 
any  order. 

ACME 

VENEER  &  LUMBER 

COMPANY 

CINCINNATI OHIO 

Our  mill  is  now  cutting  what  is  said  to  be  the 
LARGEST  VIRGIN  WHITE  OAK  timber  in 
Ohio.  It  is  of  soft,  brashy  texture  from  the 
best  White  Oak  Section. 

Our  new  line  of  Circassian  is  ready  for  the 
market. 

Do  not  overlook  us  when  in  the  market  for 
MAHOGANY 

CURLY  BIRCH 

ROSEWOOD 
OR  ANY  KIND  OF  PLAIN  VENEER 

We  make  a  specialty  in  all  woods  of  1/8,  3/16 
and  1/4  thicknesses  for  Interior  Finish  and 
Door  Work. 


^T  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber 
^l^to  HARDWOOD  REC- 
ORD and  have  a  suspicion  that 
you  would  like  to  see  a  copy,  it 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 
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1              1    CINCINNATI 

1          1 

KENTUCKY   LUMBER   COMPANY 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

For  Quick  Shipment  We  Will  Make  Very  Low  Price 

5  Cars  5-4  No.  1  Common 
5  Cars  6-4  No.  1  Common 
5  Cars  4-4  No.  2  Common 

on 

Poplar 
Poplar 
Poplar 

W.  E.  HEYSER.  President         WEAVER  HASS.  V.  President 
BENJAMIN   BRAMLAGE,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 

MAIN     OFFICE    &    YARDS 

Winton     Place 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH   YARDS   AND   MILLS 

West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 
stock  at  all  times. 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 
mixed  cars. 


SEND     US     YOUR     INQUIRIES 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

1".  IM",  1%"  Is  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  GUM 
1",  IJ^"  &  2"  Is  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 
WITH  BEST     CASH    PRICES 

DUHLMEIER    BROS, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


WE 
SELL 


fifi 


SERVICE 


99 


in  connection  with  a  full  line 
of  OAK,  GUM,  POPLAR, 
and    other    HARDWOODS 

If  you  appreciate  "service,"  in 
all   its   details,   write,   wire   or   phone 

THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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E.  C.  Bradley  Lumber  Co. 

702  Gerke  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


2  cars  4/4  No.  2  Com.   &  Better 

Ash. 
%  car  4"   No.   1    Com.   &   Better 

Ash. 
%  car  3"  No.  1  Com.   &  Better 

Ash. 

3  cars  3"  No.   1  Com.  &  Better 

Soft  Maple. 
1   car   8/4   No.    1   Com.    &  Better 

Soft  Maple. 
%  car  4"  No.   1  Com.  &  Better 

Soft  Maple. 
1  car  1"  Log:  Ron    Cherry. 


100,000  ft.  4/4  Log  Run  Maple. 

30,000  ft.  4/4  No.  2  Common 
Poplar. 

15.000  ft.  4/4  Clear    Sap    Poplar. 

13,500  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Panel  Pop- 
lar,   18"    to    24"    wide. 

14,000  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Panel  Pop- 
lar, 24"  &  up,  30%  34'  and 
up,  50  to  60%  14'  &  16'  long. 

75  pes.  1"  No.  1  Panel  Poplar, 
39"   to  48"    wide,    16'    long. 

72  pes.  1"  No.  1  Panel  Poplar, 
24"   to  39",   16'   long. 


All  of  the  above  is  band  sawed,  good  widths  and  lengths, 
and  we  can  make  prompt  shipment 


SECURE  BETTER  PRICES 

AT  LESS  SELLING  COST  BY  REACH- 
ING MORE  CUSTOMERS.  HARDWOOD 
RECORD  PUTS  YOU  BEFORE  THEM 
ALL  TWICE  A  MONTH. 

ASK   US  ABOUT  IT 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

JUST  A  FEW  OF  OUR  SPECIALS 


1  car    4/4'    No.    1    &    Panel    Sap 

Gum,  21"  to  25". 

2  cars  4/4"  1  &  2  Ked  Gum,  18"  to 

27". 

3  care  4/4  No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  Red 

Oak, 
2  cars  4/4  1  &  2  PI.  Red  Oak,  12" 

&  up. 
1  car  4/4  No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 
1  car  12/4  1  &  2  PI.  White  Oak. 

Main  Office 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
222   W.   4th  Are. 


2  cars  4/4"  Sd.  Wrmy.  &  No.  2  Com. 

Qrtd.  Chestnut. 

3  cars  4/4  1  &  2  Poplar. 

1  car  each  12/4"  No.  1  Com.  Selects 

&  1  &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  each  4/4  No.  1  Com.  &  Ist  t 

2nds  Ash. 
1  car  4/4,  5/4  &  6/4  1  &  2  Ash,  12" 

&  up  wide. 
1  car  8/4",  10/4.  12/4  &  16/4"  1  a  2 

Ash,  12"  &  up  wide. 


SOUTHERN  OFFICE,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
EXPORT  OFFICE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


MOWBRAY  &  ROBINSON 


SPECIALISTS  IN 


OAK-ASH-POPLAR 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
ROUND  LOTS  OR  MILL  CUTS 


OFFICE  AND  YARDS 
SIXTH   ST.,   BELOW   HARRIET 


CINCINNATI 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 


IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  SEEN  THE  GIBSON  TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally  Tickets  for  triplicate, 
duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score  of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the 
latest  and  best.     Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and   buyers. 
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THE     EAST 


BOSTON 


NEW    YORK 


PHILADCLPHIA 


WM.   WHITMER   ^  SONS 


INCOBPORATED 


Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers   of    All    Kinds    of 


"If  Anybody  Can, 
We  Can" 


HARDWOODS 

Weit       Virginia       Spruce      and      Hamlock 
Long  and  Short  Leaf  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


1  oar  4/4  No.  1  Com.  and  Saps  Poplar. 

Z  cars  4/4  No.  'i  Com.  &  Better  Hard  Maple. 

2  tars  8/4  Log  Kun  M.  C.  O.  Soft  White  Pine. 
Z  cars  5/4  Log  Kirn  31.  C.  O.  Basswood. 


DANIEL  B.  CURLL,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,    PHILADELPHIA 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG.  PA. 


JONES  HARDWOOD   COMPANY 

WHOLESALE   DEALERS  IN 

HARDWOODS— Poplar  and  Gum 

33  Broad  Street,  -  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 


OAK 


BEECHER  &  BARR 

CHESTNUT 


POPLAR 


WHITE     PINE,     YELLOW     PINE     AND     HEMLOCK 
INTERIOR  TRIM.   HARDWOOD   FLOORING. 


442  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

Plans  and  speciflcations  prepared.  CooBtruction  supervised. 
First  class  heavy  millwrig:ht  work.  EUitire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  Fire  loss  adjustments.  Practical 
sawmill  engineer.     Can   save  you   money.     Highest  testimonials. 

C.  M.  STEINMETZ,  P.  O.  Box  83,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CHAS.   K.    PARRY  &    CO. 
Hardwood  Lumber 

LAND  TITLE  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSVLVANU 

U/CIUAUT  5/*  No.  1  common  Red  Oak     8/4  No.  1  common  Red  Oak 
nLnAnl    4/4  No.  2  common  Red  Oak     Log  Run  Bassivood 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141     MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON    BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


H.    D.   WIGGIN    lirrV^,'!^!. 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Circular-sawed     Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,     Maple 

Hill  at  Stone  Coal  Junction*  West  Virgrinia 


The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOGGING 


IS  DONE  WITH 


,.B"ran£h'-'6'ffices-"': 


■■"   -      '^,if^hC--'^:-''    ■■■■  :^..^jiin    -Jr--    n    .;'..  ,   (   Agencies*       -     "    -    ' 


LIDGERNA^OOD'  MFG    CO       newobueans-woodward,wight4co.ltd. 

QRI    -iT      *        Q+  ♦     Kl  V        I  CANADA-ALLIS  CHALMERS   bullock  LTCX 

9b  Liberty  Street,  New  York  Montreal   Vancouver 
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LEADING   h 

CTURC.RS   AND   JOBBERS 

W.  p.  Graig  Lumbar  Go. 

Wholesale  Hardwood  and  Building 


Lumber 


Empire  Building, 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


ImmpHiatP        ^  *'"''*  *^*  *'"■  ^  common  Yellow  Poplar 
^,   ,  4  cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  Oak 

onipment  dry— Good  lengths  and   wldtba 

J.  S.  KENT  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


C 


PALMER     &.     PARKER     CO. 
TEAK  MAHOGANY  ebonv 

ENGLISH  OAK  «#cMrase  DOMESTIC 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT       VENEERS  HARDWOODS 

103  Medford  Street,  Charlestown  Dist. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


ll/.     ^___„     I4-»,.,    to  All   your  orders  for  all   kinds  of  HAKD- 

we   ^now   now  woods,  white  pine,  yellow  pine, 

SPRUCE.    HEMLOCK,    CYPRESS,    HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 

Give  us  a  trial. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANKUN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quality  of  being  hard  is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stock  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 


fFE  CAN  MAKE  PBOMPT  SBIPMENTS. 


New  York  Office 
25  West  42nd  St. 


GEO.  WEBSTER  LUMBER  CO. 

SWANTON,  VT. 


ASH 

4/4,  6/4.  6/4, 
8/4.  10/4,  12/4 
and   14/4. 


AMERICAN 


POPLAR 

LUMBER  &  MFG.  COMPANY  tf^p?""!^"'^"" 

Manufacturers     and    Wholesaler* 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


2nds.) 


MAPLE 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4, 
8/4,  10/4,  12/4 
and    16/4. 


HARDWOOD 

White     and     Yellow     Pine  thickiie'sses, 


OAK 

White  and  Red, 
Quartered  and 
plain  sawed,  all 
grades      and 


YELLOW 
POPLAR 

All   grades   and 
thicknesses. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  thick 
White  Ash,  Hard  Maple  and  White 
Oak. 

Railroad  Car  and  Construction  Oak 
timbers,  long  lengths  and  special 
sizes. 


CHESTNUT 

All    grades  and 
thicknesses. 


SPRUCE 

Write    for    prices    before    heavy    call    All   grades  and 
for  Spring  requirements.  thicknesses. 


CHERRY 

50  M  ft.  4/4 

No.   3 

Common 

CHESTNUT 

100.000  feet 
of  8/4  Sound 
Wormy  and 
No.  2  Com- 
mon. 


WE  HAVE    IT 


W.  W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 


CYI»KESS 

250,000  feet 
of  4/4  No.  1 
Common  & 
Better.  Old 
grading. 

SPRUCE 

4/4  and  8/4 
Clear  and 
Select.   8/4 

Box  and  Mill 
Cull 


BAND   SAWED   STOCK 

A    LINE    BRINGS    PRICE    BY    RETURN    MAIL 


General  Offices 

Jobnstown,   Fa. 


Hew  Torlc  Office 

ITo.  18  Bioadwa7 


R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


^    Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar,  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

and  White  Pine. 

*i   We  own  our  own  stumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

*I    Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
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OU  pay  a  little  more   for  our   hardwood  lumber  than  you  do   for  many 
others,  but  it's  worth  much  more. 


With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumbe;-  if  we  tried 
to,  because  the  quality  and  sise  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch,  yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple, 
red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to  the  thousand,-  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the 
best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the  United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  firsts. 

If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer  let's  get  acquainted. 


LITTLE  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY, 


Townsend,  Tenn. 


2  cars  4/4  Fas. 


Dry  Poplar 

for 

Immediate 

Shipment 

FAUST  BROTHERS  LUMBER  COMPANY 


2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
5 
4 
2 


4/4  Saps,  Selects. 
4/4  No.  1  Common. 
6/4  No.  2  Common. 
8/4  Fas. 

8/4  Saps,  Selects. 
8/4  No.  1  Common. 
8/4  No.  2  Common. 
10/4  No.  1  Common. 


Sales  Office 
1319  Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Slain  Office 
PADCCAH,  KENTUCKY 


FREIGHT  OVERCHARGES 

WE   SPECIALIZE   ON   LUMBER   TRAFFIC 

We  represent  nearly  every  member  of  The  Mississippi  Pine 

Association 

Our  overcharge  claims  for  one  company,   $6,000.00 

Let  us   analyze  your  freight  accounts 

Collect  past  and   prevent  future  overcharges 

Best  references  from  Lumbermen  from 

Canada   to   Mexico 

COST  BASED  ON  RESULTS 

Write  for  particulars  and   terms. 

The  American  Freight  Audit  &  Storage  Co. 

Incorporated 
Rooms  55-8,  39  West  Adams  St.  Chicago 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Lumber  Underwriters 


66  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


WL  r.  FBKBT,  Hanacer. 


Poplar!  Poplar!!  Poplar!!! 

WE  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BAND  SAWN  AND  EQUAL- 
IZED POPLAR  LUMBER. 

1  Car     1/2   1S-2S  Clear  Saps,  6"  and  up  wide. 

2  Cars  5/8   ls-2s  Clear  Saps,  6"  and  up  wide. 

1  Car     4/4  Clear  Sap  Strips,  5"x6"  wide. 

10  Cars  4/4   ls-2s  Clear  Saps,  6"  and  up  wide. 
10  Cars  4/4   1S-2S  Poplar,  7"  to  17"  wide. 
S   Cars  4/4   Panel  and  No.  1   Poplar,  18"  to  23"  wide. 

2  Cars  4/4   Panel  and  No.  1  Poplar,  24"  to  37"  wide. 
5   Cars  4/4   Box  Boards  Poplar,  10"  to  12"  wide. 

5   Cars  4/4  Box  Boards  Poplar,  13"  to  17"  wide. 

LET     US     QUOTE     YOU. 

Russe  &  Burgess,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


OAK    FLOORING 


Kiln- 
Dried 

Polished 


MAROWOOD  LUMBER 


Hollow 
'^^  Backed 


and 


Bundled 


^T  HARDWOOD  RECORD  is  a  differ. 
^H  I  ent  kind,  and  altogether  better 
^^1^  lumber  newspaper  than  has  hither- 
to  been  published.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  loyal  co-operation  and  support  of  the 
hardwood  element  of  the  lumber  industry. 
If   you   are  a   subscriber  you   will   agree. 


'^mw:)mmmmmmmmmmmm)m^^mm)^mm^ 


flflMWoMRocoM 

Published   in    ihe  Interest  of   the  American  Hardwood  Forests,  the  Products    thereof,  and   Logging,  Saw 
Mill  and  Wood-working   Machinery,  on  the    1 0th  and  25th   of  each  Month,  by 

THE    HARDWOOD    COMPANY 


Henry  H.  Gibson,  President 

Burdis  Anderson,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Entire  Seventh  Floor  Ellsworth  Building 
537  So.  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO 
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General  Market  Conditions 

Nothing  has  oei/uned  iu  the  last  I'ortuight  that  involves  any  new 
phase  in  hardwood  market  conditions,  save  that  red  and  white  oak, 
both  plain  and  quartered,  and  of  all  grades  and  thicknesses,  is 
growing  in  still  shorter  supply  with  advancing  prices.  Xorthern 
hardwoods  in  the  hands  of  producers  are  fully  fifty  per  cent  short 
of  a  year  ago,  and  that  is  the  general  situation  with  the  majority  of 
southern  hardwoods. 

Poplar  in  some  items  is  in  fairly  good  supply,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  accumulation  of  both  first  and  seconds  and  num- 
ber one  common  red  gum  and  first  and  seconds  sap  gum,  with  the 
result  that  the  good  end  of  gum  seems  to  be  slightly  weakening  iu 
value.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable  when  this  wood  seems  to  be 
in  better  repute  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  On  every  hand 
and  for  hundreds  of  new  purposes  it  is  growing  in  appreciation, 
which  is  fully  warranted  by  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  has  been  but 
recently  discovered  that  red  gum,  when  exposed  to  alternate  dry- 
ness and  dampness,  will  outlast  cypress  or  the  best  varieties  of 
southern  oak,  but  such  is  unmistakably  the  fact.  Furniture  and 
interior  finish  people  are  using  large  quantities  of  it,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers to  produce  a  large  quantit.y  since  the  flood  period  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  last  spring,  with  the  result  that  there  is  danger 
that  the  demand  will  not  equal  the  supply  unless  production  is 
materially  reduced. 

Mahogany,  Circassian  walnut  and  English  oak,  notably  the  first- 
named  wood,  are  enjoying  a  tremendous  and  increasing  demand, 
which  is  taxing  the  capacity  of  all  foreign  wood  mills  to  their 
utmost. 

The  veneer  and  panel  business  is  improving  in  volume  of  demand 
and  somewhat  in  price,  although  at  a  recent  conference  of  veneer 
and  panel  producers  in  Chicago  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
the  jilants  that  are  busiest  are  delivering  goods  on  a  basis  that 
shows  very  little  profit.  Undoubtedly  veneer  and  panel  products 
are  being  sold  at  much  less  relative  value  than  solid  wood. 

The  hardwood  flooring  trade  is  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition 
and  although  the  stocks  in  warehouse  of  a  year  ago  have  been  very 
materially  reduced,  there  still  remains  ample   supply  of  both  oak 


and  maple  flooring  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers.  The  agricul- 
tural implement,  broom  handle  and  hickory  handle  industries  are 
in  a  fairly  satisfactorj'  condition,  both  in  demand  and  price. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  general  volume  of  trade  in 
hardwood  forest  products  will  be  fully  maintained  at  the  present 
demand  or  even  a  stronger  one  as  the  fall  advances,  as  the  furni- 
ture trade,  interior  finish  and  manufacturers  of  many  articles 
employing  hardwoods,  including  the  box-shook  industry,  report  that 
all  see  active  business  ahead  of  them  for  months  to  come. 

The  Eucalyptus  Game 

With  every  recurring  period  of  good  times  the  country  is  flooded 
with  promotion  enterprises,  the  majority  of  which  are  schemes  put 
up  by  unscrupulous  promoters  to  secure  investments  in  enterprises 
that  are  usually  of  very  questionable  character.  It  was  supposed 
that  after  the  exposures  of  the  eucah'ptus  land  promotion  enter- 
prises in  California  that  have  been  published  by  Hardwood  Record 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  widely  quoted  by  other  leading 
journals,  there  would  be  a  suspension  of  attempts  to  force  euca- 
lyptus-growing properties  on  the  public. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  In  this  recurring  period  of  good  times  the 
promoters  of  eucalyptiis-growing  schemes  have  become  more  numer- 
ous than  ever,  and,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  will  not  down.  They  are 
issuing  the  most  specious  and  misleading  literature  on  the  subject 
of  eucalyptus  that  ever  attended  the  promotion  of  any  enterprise, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent.  They  are  making  statements  of  the  pos- 
sibility and  even  certainty  of  enormous  profits  of  eucalyptus  plant- 
ing that  are  in  no  instance  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Let  it  be 
unmistakably  said  in  Hardwood  Eecobd,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  statement  can  be  fully  verified,  that  eucalyptus,  and  notably 
the  particular  variety  chiefly  under  planting  in  California,  is  a 
wood  with  fewer  virtues  and  with  less  possible  value  than  any 
other  variety  of  commercial  timber  that  grows  in  the  United 
States.  Hardwood  Record  regards  eucalyptus  and  eucalyptus  grow- 
ing as  absolutely  fraudulent,  and  within  a  very  short  time  will 
publish  specific  and  carefully  prepared  information  covering  the 
subject  in  full,  based  on  a  thorough  investigation  and  analysis  by 
the  best  wond-utilization  experts  in  the  United  States,'  fully  sub- 
stantiating the  statements  above  made. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS:  In  the  Uniled  States  and  its  posse.ssioiis. 
and  Canada,  $:i.00  the  year;  in  foreign  <  (juntries,  $1.00  extra  postage. 

In  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  I'nstofflce  department,  .subscrip- 
tions are  payalile  in  advance  and  in  d<--i"ault  of  written  orders  to  tlie 
contrary,  are  continued  at  our  option. 

Instructions  for  renewal,  discontinuance,  op  change  of  address,  sliould 
be  sent  one  week  l:>efore  tlie  date  tlie>  are  to  go  into  effect.  Botli  old 
and  new  addresses  must  be  given. 


Both  disi'lay  am'  classified!  advertising  rates  furnished  upon 
application. 

Advertising  copy  must  be  received  five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion dates. 

Telephones:— Harrison  S086-80.S7-80SS. 

Henry  H.  Gibson,  Kditor;  Hu  Maxwell  and  Edwin  W.  Meeker.  Asso- 
ciate Editors. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  May  2t>,  1902,  at  the  postotlice  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  under  act  of  March  3,  1S79. 
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People  who  invest  their  money  in  eucalyptus  growing  are  simply 
throwing  it  to  the  dogs,  because  eucalyptus  at  its  best  does  not 
constitute  a  material  that  makes  even  a  commendable  firewood. 

Opportunity  Neglected 

Lumbermen  have  been  slo%v  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  government  forest  products  laboratory  maintained 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  fully  equijiped  with  machines,  apparatus 
and  technically  trained  men,  to  make  tests  and  carry  on  experi- 
ments along  lines  in  which  lumbermen  ought  to  be  interested. 
The  laboratory  has  been  at  work  more  than  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  it  is  said  not  one  lumberman  has  visited  it  to 
investigate  its  work  or  its  scope.  The  only  reasonable  explanation 
of  that  state  of  affairs  is  that  those  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness are  not  fully  informed  of  the  existence  of  the  laboratory,  or, 
at  least,  do  not  know  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  it  for  solving 
or  helping  to  solve  problems  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Although  the  lumber  business  in  this  country  is  about  three  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  large  numbers  of  very  competent,  experienced 
men  have  been  engaged  in  it,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  a  good 
many  features  of  cutting  and  handling  the  products  of  the  forest 
are  yet  in  experimental  stages.  At  any  rate,  some  of  the  old  methods 
are  too  slow  for  present  conditions,  while  an  increasing  scarcity  of 
certain  kinds  of  timber  makes  it  necessary  to  lay  aside  methods 
which  once  might  have  been  all  right  but  au-  now  out  of  date. 

The  laboratory's  work  is  along  practical  lines;  it  deals  with 
present  conditions,  not  those 
which  prevailed  long  ago.  It 
does  not  concern  itself  with 
theories  which  lead  no  man 
knows  where.  Its  purpose  is 
to  apply  science  to  common, 
simple  problems  which  have  not 
yet  been  worked  out  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  seasoning  lumber  as  an 
example.  No  millman  claims 
that  the  last  word  has  been 
said  on  that  subject,  or  that 
present  methods  are  accomplish- 
ing all  that  is  to  be  desired. 
Much  has  been  learned,  but 
something  remains  to  be  found 
out,  and  right  there  is  where 
the  laboratory  is  getting  in  its 
work. 

It  is  seasoning  lumber  by 
every  known  process  which 
promises    valuable    results,    and 

it  is  pushing  its  investigations  somewhat  outside  the  processes 
which  have  been  tried  elsewhere  and  heretofore.  It  carries  out  air 
drying;  it  applies  artificially  heated  air;  it  mixes  the  hot  air  with 
certain  amounts  of  moisture;  it  applies  steam  under  all  pressures 
from  atmospheric  up  to  three  hundred  pounds.  It  combines,  varies 
and  modifies  these  methods  and  makes  record  of  results.  Special 
apparatus  has  been  constructed  to  test  every  process  at  every  step. 
Checking,  warping,  shrinking,  swelling,  ease-hardening,  and  all 
other  undesirable  results  which  have  plagued  lumbermen  from  the 
beginning  until  the  present,  are  duly  studied,  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing a  cure. 

Work  has  followed  another  line,  no  less  interesting  and  no  less 
valuable.  Preservative  treatment  of  timber  to  lessen  decay  is  no 
new  thing,  but  the  art  still  seems  to  be  only  on  the  threshold  of 
what  it  is  destined  to  become.  The  laboratory  is  striking  ahead 
in  its  exploration  of  new  fields.  Timbers  which  once  had  little 
more  value  than  weeds  are  now  made  fit  for  substantial  service  to 
mankind.  The  laboratory  did  not  blaze  the  trails  in  this  explora- 
tion, but  it  is  rounding  up  results.  Some  oX  the  old  methods  and 
materials  which  have  been  proved  to  possess  little  value  have 
been  replaced  by  others.     Cheap  woods  are  fitted  to  take  the  place 


rUNSOLICITED   TESTIMONIAL 


Sljp  iSoypr  Wl|fpl  (duutpatiu 

/IDanufacturcrs  of 

Tlrl)irlf  lilicpis 

Aurora,   Ind.,   Oct.   15,   1512. 
HARDWOOD    RECORD, 

Chicago,   111. 
Gentlemen; 

We  certainly  read  each  issue  of  Hardwood  Record 
closely,  and  have  gotten  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  these 
columns.     We   would   feel   lost  without   it. 

THE    ROYER    WHEEL    COMPANY, 
J.    H.   Wilder,    Supt. 


once  occupied  by  the  more  expensive,  leaving  those  of  great  value 
to  fill  higher  places. 

The  waste  problem  is  ever  present  to  the  successful  lumberman; 
he  cannot  get  away  from  it.  Very  much  must  yet  be  done  before 
the  problem,  with  all  its  ramifications,  can  be  solved,  but  the 
laboratory  has  attacked  it,  and  with  success  in  many  particulars. 
Take  as  an  example  paper  making  from  southern  yellow  pine.  It 
is  well  known  that  enormous  quantities  of  that  wood  are  wasted, 
and  popular  belief  has  been  held  that  paper  of  a  substantial  grade 
could  not  be  made  of  that  material.  The  laboratory  installed  a 
small  paper  mill,  employed  practical  paper  makers,  and  went  to 
work  on  the  problem.  It  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
manufacturing  strong,  tough,  serviceable  paper  from  yellow  pine. 
The  wearing  properties  of  the  product  are  excellent.  Its  color 
disqualifies  it  for  book  and  newspaper  work,  but  it  is  suitable 
for  bags,  wrapping  paper,  colored  envelopes,  and  for  many  other 
purposes. 

Another  line  of  investigation  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
laboratory,  promising  valuable  results  to  the  lumber  interests  in 
general,  but  particularly  to  engineers,  architects  and  builders. 
It  concerns  the  physical  properties  of  American  woods,  strength, 
stiffness,  toughness,  elasticity  and  hardness.  No  thorough,  syste- 
matic and  uniform  work  has  ever  been  carried  out  along  that 
line  for  all  the  important  woods  in  this  country.  Investigators 
have  worked  at  it  piecemeal,  and  figures  obtained  by  one  differed 
from  another 's  because  based  on  different  conditions.  The  labo- 
ratory started  at  the  beginning, 
and  is  producing  figures  uniform 
and  accurate.  There  will  never 
be  occasion  to  do  it  over. 

The  examples  cited  indicate 
the  lines  along  which  the  labo- 
ratory is  doing  its  work,  but 
do  not  by  any  means  show  the 
full  scope  of  its  activities.  The 
men  are  thoroughly  trained  in 
scientific  methods,  and  each  is  a 
specialist  in  his  particular  work. 
A  good  many  lumbermen  are 
too  much  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  more  in 
their  business  for  them  to  learn; 
but  many  of  the  most  practical 
problems  are  only  half  solved. 
A  closer  working  Telationship 
between  lumbermen  and  the  lab- 
oratory would  unquestionably 
bear  good  fruit.  A  full  and 
free  discussion  of  troubles,  suc- 
cesses,' failures,  and  achievements  would  lead  to  valuable  results. 
The  lumbermen  's  experience  and  observations,  combined  with  the 
scientists '  knowledge  of  natural  laws  and  applied  mechanics,  would 
doubtless,  in  many  cases,  lead  to  satisfactory  solutions  of  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  long  vexed  the  lumber  industry.  The 
laboratory  is  maintained  by  the  government  at  great  expense  for 
the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  using  forest 
products. 

Standardizing  Lumber  for  Furniture  Making 

Charles  F.  Kade  in  au  article  in  The  Furniture  Manufacturer 
for  October  points  out  to  furniture  producers  the  desirability  of 
establishing  standard  sizes  in  the  manufacture  of  their  product. 
The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  manufacturers 
in  different  lines  of  industry  are  getting  together  and  standardiz- 
ing their  products  so  that  designs,  sizes,  material  and  price-lists 
are  all  standard.  He  cites  as  examples  the  following  industries: 
Glue,  screws,  nails,  lumber,  glass,  sandpaper,  mirrors,  art  glass, 
iron,  steel,  copper,  tools,  electrical  supplies,  motors,  machinery, 
carpets,  rugs,  clothing,  hats  and  shoes.  Many  other  examples 
might  be  added  to  this  list. 
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Mr.  Kade  states  that  in  the  furnitvire  business,  such  as  chairs, 
sideboards,  china  closets,  bookcases  (excepting  sectional  book- 
cases), desks,  parlor  furniture,  refrigerators  and  almost  everything 
else,  there  seems  to  be  no  standard  at  all  as  far  as  design,  material, 
measurements  and  finish  are  concerned,  save  that  a  chair  seat  is  a 
certain  height  from  the  floor,  and  a  bed  is  made  of  a  certain  length 
and  width. 

The  only  woodworking  lines  he  knows  of  that  have  standards  are 
the  manufacturers  of  packing  cases,  wash-tubs,  pails,  barrels,  coffins, 
caskets  and  sectional  bookcases.  To  this  specific  list  might  be 
added  wagon  material,  and  generally  table  manufacturers  have  es- 
tablished approximate  uniformity  in  sizes  for  their  work. 

It  is  generally  regarded  that  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  average  piece  of  furniture  is  involved  in  the  lumber  that 
goes  into  it,  and  it  is  fully  believable  that  if  the  furniture  trade 
would  standardize  its  sizes  so  as  to  enable  lumber  manufacturers 
to  produce  specific  sizes,  knowing  they  would  have  a  certain  demand 
and  hence  a  substantial  market  value,  they  could  materially  reduce 
their  price.  Today  it  is  not  safe  for  a  millraan  to  over-produce  a 
single  item  of  dimension  material  for  the  furniture  t?de,  for  the 
reason  that  it  ma}"  not  fit  the  demands  of  any  other  nuuiufacturer. 
Hence,  in  getting  out  a  specific  bill  for  one  manufacturer  a  larger 
price  must  be  demanded  for  it  than  if  the  material  were  standard 
and  would  sell  to  any  of  a  hundred  manufacturers. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  ninety  per  cent  of  the  furniture  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  should  not  be  made  to  standard  sizes, 
and  why  a  lumber  manufacturer  should  not  be  able  to  produce 
these  various  sizes  in  quantities  at  a  distinct  economy  to  both  him- 
self and  to  the  consumer. 

The  writer  above  noted  says  that  from  a  manufacturing  view- 
point it  would  simplify  production  materially  if  every  bed  were 
built  to  standard  heights,  widths  and  lengths,  and  every  desk  to  a 
certain  standard  length,  like  four  feet,  four  feet-six,  five  feet,  five 
feet-six  and  six  feet,  all  of  the  same  uniform  height  and  width, 
say  three  different  widths — low-top,  medium  and  high  top,  but  all 
the  same,  no  matter  what  factory  made  them.  He  says  every  show- 
case, floor  case,  wall  case,  shelving  section,  partition,  etc.,  could  be 
produced  by  standard  dimensions;  that  every  table  of  a  certain 
size  should  have  the  same  standard,  and  furthermore  he  argues 
that  factory  colors  and  finish  should  be  evolved  to  some  standard; 
and  the  hardware  and  trimmings  be  made  us  nearly  uniform  as  it 
is  possible  to  standardize.  He  argues  that  the  way  to  bring  this 
desideratum  about  is  through  associations  in  the  particular  line  in 
which  the  manufacturer  is  interested,  and  that  every  member  should 
advocate  "standardization"  at  each  meeting. 

This  argument  for  standardizing  furniture  and  establishing  stand- 
ard sizes  of  materials  entering  into  its  production  has  been  a  pet 
argument  of  Hardwood  Record  for  years,  and  it  is  therefore  only 
too  glad  to  note  that  the  furniture  men  and  periodicals  are  taking 
up  this  important  and  eminently  desirable  subject,  which  spells  not 
only  economy,  but  much  higher  efficiency  in  furniture  production. 

In  Glass  Houses? 

A  traffic  expert  was  recentl.v  going  over  the  records  of  mis- 
weights  on  lumber  shipments  when,  coming  to  a  statement  of 
underweights,  he  laughed  and  said  that  the  railroads  would  receive 
no  notification  of  such  error.  A  few  minutes  later,  however,  he 
launched  upon  a  heated  tirade  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the 
roads  in  connection  with  overcharges  on  freight.  While  records 
show  that  undercharges  are  much  less  frequent  than  overcharges, 
the  aggregate  undercharge  by  the  various  important  freight  carry- 
ing lines  of  the  country  amounts  to  considerable  money.  Many 
traffic  managers  see  no  wrong  in  taking  from  the  railroads  what 
they  as  carriers  are  legally  entitled  to,  but  when  the  shoe  is  on 
the  other  foot  these  same  men  are  righteously  indignant  and  will 
believe  nothing  less  than  that  the  roads  are  malicously  and  inten- 
tionally doing  everything  in  their  power  to  beat  shippers  out  of 
as  much  extra  change  as  possible  by  means  of  false  weighing,  false 
tare,  etc. 

Equally  unscrupulous  shippers  employ  other  methods  of  "putting 


one  over"  on  the  railroads.  Misstatement  of  classification,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  furniture  manufacturer  who  deliberately  con- 
cealed pianos  in  the  middle  of  a  carload  shipment  of  furniture,  is 
one  way  of  "doing"  the  railroads  and  getting  around  the  law  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  traffic  manager  responsible 
for  such  practices  fully  realizes  the  serious  consequences  if  they  are 
discovered.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
puts  himself  liable  to  federal  prosecution  if  he  accepts  a  statement 
of  freight  charges  showing  underweight. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  most  of  the  large  railroaif"' 
systems  in  the  country  are  in  the  busiiiess  to  make  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  it,  and  therefore  they  have  undoubtedly  done  a 
great  deal  which  has  not  been  in  exact  keeping  with  the  most 
honest  methods  of  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  thest 
systems  are  made  up  of  human  beings  who  appreciate  as  well  as 
others  the  value  of  fair  treatment.  The  country-wide  protesi 
against  wrongful  methods  of  car  weighing  is  based  on  positive 
facts,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  these  practices  by  the  roads  are  suffi- 
cient justification  for  the  employment  of  similar  retaliatory  meth- 
ods by  the  shippers.  In  fact  such  action  has  the  tendency  to 
morally  weaken  the  shippers'  cause  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  shippers  should  make  every  effort  to  maintain  a  position  of 
absolute  fair  dealing  toward  the  carriers. 

The  Safety  of  the  Passenger 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  its  issue  of  October  15,  sa.ys  that 
in  criticizing  the  use  of  mixed  trains  of  wooden  and  steel  cars  on 
fast  express  trains  and  th?  calamitous  fire  arising  from  that  reason 
in  the  recent  accident  on  the  New  Haven  road,  it  willingly  recog- 
nizes that  operating  difliculties  are  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be 
settled  off-hand.  Eailroad  rather  than  lay  experience  is  necessary 
in  revising  the  present  methods  of  handling  express  passenger 
service.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  railroad  officials 
in  the  United  States  writes  this  publication  as  follows: 

I  understand  no  official  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
this  accident  has  yet  taken  place.  I  beg  to  suggest  there- 
fore that  until  such  investigation  has  been  held  it  is 
unwise  to  assume  knowledge  as  to  the  causes.  I  beg  to 
suggest  also  that  if  the  cars  had  been  lighted  by  electricity 
instead  of  bv  gas,  there  would  have  been  no  loss  of  life 
by  Hre,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  loss  of  life  and 
injury  from  other  causes  would  have  been  fully  as  great 
in  a  steel  car  as  in  a  well -constructed  wooden  car.  As  a 
person  of  some  experience.  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  in 
a  train  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  I  would 
prefer  to  take  my  chances  in  a  collision  or  other  wreck  in 
a  thoroughly  well  built  wooden  car  with  steel  underframe 
than  in  a  car  composed  entirely  of  steel,  and  I  think  rail- 
road men  in  general  share  this  opinion.  The  cars  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  train  should,  perhaps,  be  made  of  steel 
because  of  the  possibility  of  fire  being  communicated  from 
the  engine  in  case  of  wreck;  but  the  other  cars  of  the 
train  are  very  much  more  comfortable  and  quite  as  safe 
it  properly  constructed  of  wood  with  steel  underframes. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  very  much  larger  first  cost  and 
the  enormous  enhanced  weight  of  the  steel  car.  their  gen- 
eral use  seems  to  be  of  very  doubtful  benefit. 

The  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  is  about  the  only  line  left  that  still 
continues  the  building  and  use  of  entire  steel  ears,  and  this  is 
apparently  done  purely  as  an  advertisement  for  the  alleged  fire- 
proof qualities  embraced  in  total  steel  car  construction  and  for 
its  steel  and  concrete  tubes  under  the  Hudson  river.  New  York 
City,  and  the  East  river.  Sad  to  relate,  a  few  days  ago  a  car  of 
express  matter  caught  fire  in  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  tunnels  in 
New  York  and  produced  a  first-class  conflagration,  suspending 
traffic  in  the  tunnel  for  hours. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  absolutely  futile  to  build  fire- 
proof tunnels  and  transport  through  them  fireproof  cars  that  are 
loaded  with  combustible  materials,  and  insure  freedom  from  fire. 
A  fireproof  car  is  no  more  fireproof  than  the  contents  are  fireproof. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  and  nearly  all  the  other  leading 
passenger  and  sleeping  ear  builders  have  gone  back  to  the  steel 
underframe  and  solid  wood  construction  in  passenger  and  sleeping 
cars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pullman  Car  Company  has  bought 
more  solid  wood  and  veneer  during  the  past  year  than  during  any 
previous  year  in  its  history.  The  craze  for  the  steel  passenger  and 
sleeping  car  is  apparently  over,  which  is  a  desideratum  for  which 
both  the  railroads  and  the  traveling  public  should  be  devoutlv 
thankful. 


Pert,  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


THE  EUCALYPTUS  BUBBLE  t 


Both  Tired 

Patron — "Say,    looU    here.    I'm    tired    waiting 
here." 

Waiter — "So  am  I,  sur ;  let's  go  to  some  other 
restaurant." 

Matrimonial  Amenities 
Mrs.    Knagg — "AYben    I    die    you'll    never    find 
another  woman  like  me." 

Mr.    Knagg — "No.    for    I   don't    intend   to    look 
for  one." — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
A  Bad  Mistake 
"That    young    lady    is    angry    with    me.      The 
episode    happened    at    a    reception.      I    couldn't 
see  her  face  under  her  big  hat." 
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Nearly  Ready   to  Burst 

"And  you  mistook  her  for  another  young 
lady,   eh?      Nothing   in   that   fo  get   mad   about." 

"I   mistook   her  for  a  piano  lamp." 
Unkno'wn   Quantity 

Knocker — "Is  your  boy  at  the  head  or  foot 
of  his  class?" 

Bocker — "He's  like  champagne — will  go  to 
either." — Judge. 

Mutual  Distrust 

"That  new  statesman  is  giving  you  quite  an 
argument." 

"Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "It's  the 
same  old  story.  He  thinks  we  need  reformation, 
and  we  think  he  needs  information." 


Most  Annoying 

"It's  fearfully  annoying  to  lose  all  your  money 
on   a   get-rich-quick    scheme."    said    Mr.    Silliwad. 

"yes,"  replied  Mr.  Lambkin.  "Such  a  disap- 
pointment to  find  the  most  enticing  propositions 
coming  along  after  you  have  wasted  all  your 
available  coin  on  a  back  ntimher  prospectus." — 
Washington  Star. 

What  the  Handsa'w 

The  handsaw  wood  while  the  bucksaw  dust, 
The  handsaw  snakes  while  circulars  bust, 
The  hacksaw  nails  while  the  jigsaw  fret. 
Put  the  seesaw  all  that  and  more  yet. 

— W.  D.  Graves. 
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The  names  silver  maple  and  soft  maple  are  aiiplied  to  this  tree 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  its  range.  The  first  name  refers  to  the 
bright  underside  of  the  leaves,  and  is  used  by  those  who  speak 
of  the  tree  as  it  stands,  either  as  an  ornament  along  highways 
or  in  parks,  or  in  its  native  woods.  The  name  soft  maple  refers 
to  the  wood,  and  is  a  lumberman's  term.  It  is  applied  to  the 
standing  tree  and  to  the  lumber 
made  from  it.  In  many  parts  of 
its  range  it  is  called  white  maple, 
because  the  trunk  is  largely  sap- 
wood,  except  old  specimens,  and 
the  wood  is  whiter  than  that  of 
sugar  maple.  Many  persons  doubt- 
less have  in  mind  the  color  of  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  when  they 
speak  of  the  tree  as  white  maple. 
Three  or  four  other  names  are  ap- 
plied, referring  to  the  localities 
where  the  trees  usually  grow.  Among 
these  names  are  river  maple,  creek 
maple,  water  maple,  and  swamp 
niaiile.  These  names  are  used 
oftener  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia  than  elsewhere. 
The  species  is  at  its  best  on  rich 
bottom  land  where  water  is  abun- 
dant and  soil  fertile. 

The  range  of  silver  maple  ex- 
tends from  New  Brunswieli  through 
southern  Canada  to  the  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  thence  through 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  to 
South  Dakota.  West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  it  grows  southward  to 
Oklahoma;  its  southern  limit 
reaches  Florida.  It  is  not  abun- 
dant on  the  immediate  Atlantic 
coast,  but  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance among  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains and  westward  in  the  Ohio 
valley. 

Next  after  sugar  or  hard  maple 
it  is  the  most  important  maple 
species.  Figures  which  show  the 
annual  use  of  the  two  maples  iii 
four  states  will  indicate  their 
<oniparative  importance: 

Sugar  maple.  Average 

feet.  price. 

Michigan  333,724.000       $17.53 

Illinois    101,487,000         27.04 

Kentuckv   1,, 814. 000         13.47 

Missouri    3,196,000         34.71 

Soft  maple.  Average 

feet.  price. 

Michigan     13,659,000       $20.73 

Illinois    21,785,000         11.33 

Kentucky   3,212,000  8.13 

Missouri    4,603,000         24.98 

The  above  figures  are  from  reports  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service.  It  appears  that  the  comparative  importance  of  the  two 
maples  changes  from  the  North  toward  the  South;  the  sugar  maple 
loses  and  the  soft  maple  gains. 

The  red  maple  (Acer  rubrum)  and  Drummond  maple  (Acer  rubrum 
drummondii)  bear  much  resemblance  to  soft  maple,  yet  there  are 
several  distinguishing  features.  The  leaves  of  soft  maple  have 
five  lobes;  red  maples  have  three.  The  small  twigs,  bloom  and  fruit 
of  red  maple  are  red;   those   of  soft   maple  are   not,   the   flowers 
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being  greenisli  yellow.  Vevt'  trees  ripen  their  fruit  in  a  shorter  time 
than  soft  maple.  It  blooms  during  the  first  warm  days  of  spring; 
and  the  ke,y-shaped  fruit  soon  follows,  reaches  maturity  cjuickly, 
and  is  scattered  by  the  wind  before  the  earliest  leaves  appear  on 
the  tree.  The  seeds  have  very  strong  wing  power  and  fly  long 
distances.     .\s  they  whirl  through  the  air  in  their  descent  to  the 

ground,  they  look  like  gauzy  wheels 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 
They  germinate  at  once  if  they 
light  on  damp  ground,  and  young 
trees  are  under  way  before  the 
heat  of  summer  strikes  them. 
Most  of  them  are  doomed  to  die, 
because  they  come  up  in  such 
multitudes  that  nearly  all  are 
crowded  to  death.  For  many  pur- 
poses soft  maple  is  considered  in- 
ferior to  sugar  maple.  It  is  of 
faster  growth,  and  the  wood  is 
«  eaker  and  more  brittle.  It  weighs 
.32.84  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  sugar 
maple  is  eleven  pounds  heavier. 
Trees  of  the  two  species  reach 
similar  sizes,  but  soft  maple  at- 
tains maturity  many  years  earlier 
than  the  other.  The  wood  is  pale 
lirown,  the  thick  sapwood  whiter. 
Small  soft  maples  often  have  no 
heartwood;  but  at  the  age  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years  it  begins  to  form. 

Branches  of  sugar  maple  are  sel- 
dom broken  by  the  wind;  those  of 
soft  maple  often  are.  They  are  so 
brittle  that  when  they  snap  they 
seldom  hang  to  the  stubs,  but  fall 
to  the  ground.  This  constitutes  a 
serious  defect  in  soft  maple  as  a 
street  or  park  tree.  Before  it  has 
reached  middle  life  it  has  become 
ragged  and  lopsided.  The  trunk  is 
apt  to  become  defective  at  the 
same  time,  and  a  symmetrical, 
healthy  soft  maple  street  or  park 
tree  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  is 
unusual.  Notwithstanding  these 
ilrawbacks,  it  is  extensively  plant- 
ed. It  is  a  beautiful  tree  when 
quite  young,  and  at  that  stage  it 
appeals  to  purchasers  of  nursery 
stock.  Half  a  dozen  varieties  have 
lieen  developed  by  cultivation.  The 
autumn  foliage  of  soft  maple  is 
yellow,  and  it  falls  far  short  of  pre- 
senting the  fine  appearance  of  the 
brilliant  red  leaves  of  sugar  maple. 
Lumbermen  are  interested  in  soft  maple  chiefly  as  a  forest  tree 
and  a  source  of  lumber  supply.  The  statistics  of  sawmill  output 
in  the  United  States  do  not  separate  the  maples,  and  the  total 
yield  only  is  given.  That  in  1910  was  1,006,637,000  feet,  and  prob- 
ably ten  per  cent  of  it  was  soft  maple.  When  great  strength  and 
hardness  are  essential,  the  woodworker  seldom  chooses  soft  maple 
when  sugar  maple  is  obtainable;  but  the  softer  wood  is  suitable 
for  many  purposes.  The  most  trying  place  in  which  it  is  used  is 
for  flooring,  including  parquetry.     It  is  low  in  wearing  qualities, 
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but  its  white  color  recommends  it,  particu- 
larly  when    it    is   placed    in    contrast    with 

darker  woods.  It  is  one  of  the  best  hard- 
woods  for   boxes,   and   possesses   in   a   high 

degree  three  requisites:    strength,  whiteness, 

and  freedom  from  stain  and  odor;    a  fourth, 

comparative    lightness    in    weight,    may    be 

added.     Much   of  the  wood  is  worked  into 

veneer  packages  and  containers,  for  berries 

and  small  fruits.     JTurniture  manufacturers 

pick  it  out  for  several  purposes.     It  looks 

nice  when  made  into  baby  carriages,  carts 

and  children's  sleds;  and  the  makers  of  cer- 
tain patterns  of  hall  clocks  like  it.    It  serves 

well  as  parts  of  chairs,  piano  benches,  book 

cases,  filing  cabinets  and  kitchen  cabinets. 
Makers  of  ice  boxes  and  refrigerators  give 

it  a  place  because  of  its  clean  appearance. 

It  is  manufactured  into  broom  handles  and 

appears  to  equal  hard  maple  in  every  way, 

but    objection    to    it    is    sometimes    heard 

from  broom  makers  because  it  is  not  heavy 

enough.  Brooms  are  often  sold  by  weight, 
and  if  the  handle  is  light,  enough  broom 
corn  must  be  put  in  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence, and,  weight  for  weight,  broom  corn  costs  more  than  wood. 

It  is  a  standard  material  for  woodenware  of  certain  kinds. 
Ironing  boards  and  sleeve  boards  are  made  of  it,  also  butter  bowls, 
root  cutters,  potato  mashers,  rolling  pins,  washboards,  and  many 
similar  articles. 

It  is  manufactured  into  interior  house  finish,  including  balusters, 
stair  railing,  newel  posts  and  spindles;  parts  of  musical  instru- 
ments, such  as  organ  pipes,  piano  and  mandolin  ribs,  rims  of 
guitars,  and  parts  of  sounding  board  equipments.  Makers  of  busi- 
ness vehicles  employ  it  for  shelving  in  bakers'  and  butchers' 
wagons. 


LE.\F    I-RI.NT   OF   SILVER   OR    SOFT   MAPLE; 
ABOUT    ONE-HALF   ACTUAL    SIZE 

no    immediate    danger 


Soft  maple  wood  contains  multitudes  of 
very  minute  pores  which  are  visible  only 
under  a  magnifying  glass.  The  glass  further 
shows  that  the  medullary  or  silver  rays  of 
the  wood  are  exceedingly  thin.  For  that  rea- 
son, quarter-sawed  soft  maple  does  not  pre- 
sent the  silvery  appearance  of  quarter-sawed 
sugar  maple,  in  which  the  medullary  rays 
are  much  broader,  and  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
hibit much  more  of  their  surface. 

Soft  maple  sometimes  exhibits  a  highly 
artistic  curly  or  wavy  effect.  The  old-time 
hunters  jised  to  search  far  and  wide  to  find 
such  a  tree,  and  made  stocks  of  it  for  their 
long-barreled  rifles.  The  wood  was  no  more 
serviceable  than  plain  maple,  but  the  curly 
effect  caught  the  backwoodsman's  eye  and 
he  exhausted  his  utmost  skill  in  scraping 
and  polishing  it  to  bring  out  the  artistic 
figure.  Some  of  those  old  gunstocks,  though 
soiled  by  the  grime  and  smoke  of  a  century, 
are  as  fine  samples  of  woodwork  as  can  be 
found  anywhere. 

The  supply  of  soft  maple  has  always  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  there  is 
that  scarcity  is  at  hand.  It  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  so-called  indispensable  woods,  like  hickory. 
A  good  many  can  take  its  place  when  it  runs  short.  It  could 
be  easilj'  grown  as  a  forest  tree  or  on  wood  lots,  but  no  begin- 
ning seems  to  have  been  made  in  that  direction,  although  large 
numbers  of  soft  maples  have  been  planted  for  ornamental  pur-  ; 
poses.  Few  forest  species  of  this  country  can  be  more  easily 
planted  and  made  to  grow.  It  is  said  to  cost  nurseries  as  much  to 
raise  one  sugar  maple  to  size  for  transplanting  as  ten  soft  maples, 
which  is  probably  one  reason  why  soft  maples  are  planted  so  much 
more  extensively  than  others. 
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The  kauri  pine  {Agathis  mistrilis)  is  the  finest  tree  in  New  Zealand, 
and  produces  the  most  valuable  timber.  The  native  name  ' '  kauri ' ' 
is  the  only  common  name  given  to  this  tree,  but  in  the  English  and 
American  markets  it  is  sometimes  called  "cowrie"  or  "kowdie" 
piine.  It  is  not  a  pine  at  all,  but  is  more  closely  related  to  Araucaria 
than  it  is  to  Piiius.  It  is  closely  related  to  and  resembles  the  Nor- 
folk Island  pine,  which  is  familiar  in  this  country  as  a  house  plant. 
Kauri  is  restricted  to  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Island,  where 
large  forests  of  it  occur  and  afford  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes 
in  New  Zealand.  The  tree  attains  the  height  of  120  to  160  feet  and 
upward;  clean,  symmetrical  trunks  may  be  seen  from  50  to  80  feet 
or  even  100  feet  in  length,  varying  from  5  to  12  feet  and  vpward  in 
diameter.  The  wood  is  esteemed  above  all  other  New  Zealand  timber 
'or  njasts,  spars  and  other  purposes  in  naval  construction,  which  first 
ed  to  its  being  exported  for  use  in  the  British  dockyards. 

Formerly  its  use  for  general  building  purposes  was  confined  chiefly 
•  o  the  North  Island,  and  its  durability  for  this  purpose  has  been  thor- 
lughly  proved.  Logs  that  have  been  cut  and  left  in  the  forests 
ifeowed  a  perfectly  sound  heart-wood  after  thirty  years.  Weather 
warding  is  in  many  cases  in  use  for  more  than  thirty  years  without 
ihowing  any  signs  of  decay.  Some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  city  of 
Auckland  and  in  other  parts  of  the  island  are  built  of  this  wood  and 
.  many  of  them  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Kauri  pine  has 
l)een  employed,  together  with  totara  (Pdocarpvs  totara),  for  the  upper 
beams  were  in  good  condition  after  eighteen  years '  use.  It  has  also 
been  used  extensively  for  bridge  timbers  with  the  best  results.  Its  su- 
periority over  Tasmanian  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus  glohnliis)  under  heavy 
wear  and  tear  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  both  timbers  for 


wharf  construction,  when  the  former  was  found  to  last  twice  as  long 
as  the  latter  under  severe  tests.  Crossties  after  from  five  to  nine 
years'  use  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Kauri  is  undoubtedly  the  best  timber  in  New  Zealand  for  general 
building  purposes.  It  is  largely  used  for  crossties,  telegraph  posts, 
mine  props,  masts,  and  deck  planking  of  ships,  for  which  it  has  no 
equal,  being  even-grained,  free  from  large  knots,  is  of  smooth  surface 
and  resists  a  large  amount  of  wear  and  tear.  It  is  also  used  exten- 
sively for  the  outer  and  inner  planking  of  coasting  boats.  Kauri 
affords  a  splendid  timber  for  interior  finish,  as  it  takes  a  high  polish 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  cabinet  maker 
where  light  colored  wood  is  required.  The  common  kind  of  kauri  wood 
is  excellent  for  ordinary  grades  of  furniture.  The  finest  figured  wood 
is  equally  as  valuable  as  bird's-eye  maple  and  is  highly  prized'  for 
ornamental  work. 

A  steady  export  of  kauri  pine  was  formerly  cai'ried  on,  chiefly  with 
Australia,  Tasmania,  Mauritius,  and  England;  it  was,  in  fact,,  the 
only  New  Zealand  timber  exported  to  any  extent.  It  is  significant 
alike  of  its  intrinsic  value  and  of  the  abundance  in  which  it  originally 
occurred  in  the  limited  area  to  which  it  is  confined,  that  the  export 
of  kauri  timber  was  so  great  that  it  exceeded  the  total  export  of  all 
other  timber  from  all  parts  of  New  Zealand.  About  the  year  1875 
the  demand  for  this  wood  suddenly  began  to  increase  and  in  1885  the 
quantity  exported  amounted  to  over  30,000,000  board  feet.  This 
enormous  drain  on  the  kauri  pine  timber,  together  with  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  by  fire,  so  greatly  lessened  the  available  amount  of 
timber  that  there  is  little  if  any  of  this  valuable  timber  sold  for  other 
than  home  consumption.  L.  L.  D. 


LITTLE    RIVER    RAILROAD      AT     CUuSSING    UF    FORKS    OF    MAIN     RIVER 
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A  Remarkahle  Logging  Railroad 


What  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  standard  gauge  loggiug 
railroad  in  the  world  is  the  Little  River  railroad,  and  its  connection, 
the  East  Prong  railroad,  of  the  Little  River  Lumber  Company  of 
Townsend,  Tenn.  This  road  is  located  in  the  Great  Smoky  moun- 
tains in  Blount  and  Sevier  counties,  Tennessee,  and  is  employed  to 
transport  logs  from  the  mountains  to  the  sawmill  operations  of  the 
company  at  Townsend,  and  for  the  delivery  of  its  lumber  from  Town- 
send  to  the  Southern  railway  at  its  connection  with  that  line  at  Wal- 
land,  Tenn.,  and  also  for  a  general  and  miscellaneous  passenger  and 
freight  business  between  Walland  and  Elkmont. 

The  Little  River  Railroad  is  an  incorporated  company  and  a  com- 
mon carrier  between  Walland,  Tenn.,  and  the  three  forks  of  the  Little 
river,  four  miles  southeast  of  Townsend,  where  it  connects  with  the 
East  Prong  railroad,  owned  by  the  Little  River  Lumber  Company, 
and  extends  from  this  connection  up  the  east  prong  of  the  Little 
river  to  the  three  forks  of  this  branch,  a  distance  of  twenty-four 
miles,  making  in  its  entirety  a  main  line  proposition  of  thirty-five 
miles  with  numerous  spurs  and  sidings,  involving  altogether  fifty 
miles  of  track  now  in  service. 

Some  idea  of  what  would  be  regarded  as  a  tremendous  expense  for 
a  logging  railroad  may  be  had  when  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
eighteen  miles  of  road  through  the  gorge  of  the  Little  river  alone 
involved  an  expenditure  of  approximately  twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
mile,  or  a  total  of  $360,000.  A  cost  like  this  would  seem  appalling 
to  the  average  sawmill  operator,  but  W.  B.  Townsend,  the  president 
and  presiding  genius  of  the  Little  River  Lumber  Company,  reaUized 
the  long-time   service  his   company  wouU   require   of  the   road,   and 


knew  the  quantity  and  high  value  of  the  timber  lying  above  the  gorge. 
Hence  he  built  a  railroad  that  would  carry  his  logs  long  distances 
at  a  minimum  of  operating  cost.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  accom- 
plishment is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  trains  of  as  high  as  twelve 
logging  ears,  carrying  from  7,000  to  9,000  feet  to  the  car,  are  daily 
hauled  from  Elkmont,  Tenn.,  to  Townsend  to  stock  the  big  double 
band  mill  at  that  point.  Besides  this,  large  quantities  of  bark  and 
other  forest  products  are  handled. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  sanity  of  this  type  of  railroad 
construction  has  been  fully  verified,  from  the  fact  that  the  big  double 
band  mill  of  the  company,  which  cuts  upwards  of  80,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber every  ten  hours,  is  always  stocked  with  logs,  which  is  a  rare  con- 
dition with  mills  where  logs  are  obtained  on  steep  mountain  slopes. 

The  grade  on  the  first  twenty-six  miles,  i.  e.,  from  Walland  to 
Elkmont,  is  not  excessive,  its  maximum  being  two-and-a-half  per 
cent.  However,  the  road  is  built  through  a  narrow  mountain  gorge 
along  the  Little  river,  which  makes  it  a  most  picturesque  piece  of 
railroad.  Its  building  necessitated  excessive  curvatures  of  the  most 
difficult  construction,  so  much  so  that  strictly  professional  engineers, 
after  careful  surveys,  would  not  lay  out  the  road  unless  permission 
was  given  to  tunnel  the  mountains  at  several  points. 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  speaking  of  the  enterprise,  says:  "As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  gorge  of  the  Little  river,  along  which  the  railroad  runs, 
was  too  narrow  to  afford  reasonable  room  for  the  river  itself,"  and 
with  a  wink  further  observed  that  "no  one  but  a  dunce  would  have 
ever  undertaken  its  construction,  inasmuch  as  room  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  both  the  river  and  the  railroad."     Mr.  Townsend  wished  to 
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avoid  the  tremeadous  expense  ineideut  to  tunnel  building,  which 
resulted  in  some  spectacular  railroad  construction.  For  example:  At 
the  cut  through  tlie  '.'Long  Arm  of  Curry  He,"  shown  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  pictures,  it  was  .necessary  to  reverse  two  thirty-four 
degree  curves  on  a  substantial  grade,  without  any  intervening  tan- 
gent (which,  as  railway  engineering  is  taught,  is  an  impossible  rail- 
road proposition)  in  order  to  get  around  the  point  of  the  mountain 
and  cross  the  river.  There  are  two  thirty-six  degree  curves  on  the 
main  line,  whieh  is  the  maximum  curvature.  This  excessive  curva- 
ture required  special  motive  power.  The  ordinary  direct-connected 
locomotive  would  not  take  the  curves,  and  the  distance  involved  was 
too  gi-eat  to  operate  geared  locomotives  economically  or  successfully, 
which  resulted  in  the  company 's  having  designed  special  mallet-type 
locomDtives,  which  were  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia,   and   which  have  performed  the   service  most   satisfac- 


As  before  noted,  the  Little  Elver  railroad  starts  at  Walland,  Teun., 
which  is  at  the  end  of  a  ten-mile  plug  of  the  Knoxville  &  Augusta 
railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Southern  Eailway,  extending  from  Marys- 
vUle,  Tenn.  Marysville  is  eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Knoxville, 
where  the  main  line  of  this  division  starts.  Direct  connections  are 
made  for  Little  Eiver  railroad  points  with  through  service  trains  on 
all  divisions  of  the  Southern  reaching  Knoxville. 

In  connection  with  this  article  are  several  pictures  illustrating  but 
inadequately  the  marvelous  picturesque  features  of  this  lumber  and 
logging  railroad.  In  rare  beauty  the  scenery  along  the  line  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  famous  scenic  routes  in  the 
country.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  even  the  residents 
nearby  Knoxville  and  other  cities  have  learned  of  the  wonderfully 
alluring  features  of  this  Great  Smoky  region,  and  especially  along 
the  route  of  the  Little  Eiver  railroad.     Now  they  are  taking  advan- 


"THE  NARROWS"  OF  LITTLE  RIVER.     .ALONG     WHICH    THE     RAIL- 
ROAD    RUNS 

torily.  The  bridges  on  the  main  line  are  all  of  steel  construction, 
with  concrete  piers  and  abutments.  Attractive  station  houses  or 
shelters  are  provided  at  all  the  stations  along  the  line. 

The  motive  power  of  the  railroad  consists  of  one  maUet-type 
engine,  three  Shay  geared  locomotives,  one  special  direct-connected 
locomotive  and  two  other  direct-connected  locomotives,  seven  in  all. 

The  rolling  stock  comprises  twenty-eight  80,000-pound  capacity  log- 
ging cars;  seven  60,000-pound  capacity  flat  cars;  three  60,000-pound 
capacity  service  cars;  two  passenger  coaches;  two  observation  cars; 
and  one  automobile  speeder.  This  rolling  stock  was  specially  de- 
signed and  constructed  so  as  to  take  the  excessive  curves,  provisions 
being  made  for  a  very  wide  swing  of  the  coupling  device. 

The  entire  road  is  standard  gauge  laid  with  sixty-pound  steel.  It 
is  rock  ballasted,  has  oak  ties,  and  compares  favorably  with  the  con- 
struction of  any  first-class  trunk  line  railroad.  The  geared  locomo- 
tives are  operated  above  Elkmont,  where  the  curvature  often  exceeds 
thirty-six  degrees,  and  involves  grades  as  high  as  ten  per  cent. 


PLANK   LOG   SLIDES  BY  MEANS    OF  WHICH  LOGS  ARE  MOVED  TO 
RAILROAD 

tage  of  both  the  railroad  and  its  several  summer  resort  hotels  and 
club-houses  scattered  along  the  line,  and  thousands  of  summer  resi- 
dents and  excursionists  are  transported  over  the  road  to  various 
points  for  rest  and  recreation  during  the  entire  summer  season.  At 
Sunshine,  near  Walland,  are  many  cottages  privately  owned,  and 
others  are  maintained  by  some  charitable  organizations  of  Knoxville 
as  a  place  for  recreation  for  working  women  and  children.  Nineteen 
miles  above  Walland  near  Lyon  Springs  is  a  well  patronized  hotel 
and  medicinal  spring.  Near  Elkmont  is  a  fine  club-house  belonging 
to  the  Appalachian  Club,  and  surrounding  it  is  a  score  or  more  of 
attractive  cottages.  Near  this  station  there  was  also  built  this  year 
a  large  hotel  known  as  "Wonderland,"  which  overlooks  a  wide 
stretch  of  mountain  country,  and  which  already  has  become  very 
popular  for  health  and  pleasure  seekers. 

For  several  summers  the  editor  of  Haedwood  Eecokd  has  had  a 
tent  encampment  at  the  very  farthermost  end  of  the  main  line  of 
the  railroad,  just  above  the  three  forks  of  the  east  prong,  and  ex- 
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LOADING  LOGS  DELIVERED  BY  SLIDES  TO  CARS 

peets  early  next  spring  to  build  a  comfortable  lodge  at  this  point  to 
supplement  his  tent  equipment. 

All  the  cut-over  lands  of  the  Little  Kiver  Lumber  Company,  and  a 
considerable  area  of  undepredated  laud,  involving  spruce  and  balsam 
tops  of  the  mountains,  something  like  55,000  acres,  is  under  contract 
to  the  United  States  government  as  a  part  of  its  Appalachian  Na- 
tional Forest.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  remainder  of  the 
property  also  will  be  taken  over  by  the  government  as  soon  as  the 
company  takes  out  its  large  merchantable  timber.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  sale,  present  owners  of  small  tracts  within  the  boundary  are 
left  in  undisputed  possession  of  their  holdings.  The  plans  of  the 
Forest  Service  involve  a  regrowing  of  the  forest  and  the  protection 
of  the  entire  area  from  fire,  thus  making  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  equitable  stream  flow  of  rivers  which  have,  their  sources 
in  this  region. 

While  primarily  this  national  forest  is  not  intended  as  a  play- 
ground for  the  public,  beyond  question  certain  sections  will  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose,  and  any  American  citizen  who  so  desires  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  camping  in  this  delightful  region  of  pure  air, 
sparkling  springs,  rushing  waters,  splendid  trees,  beautiful  tlowers 
and  singing  birds.  It  is  expected  that,  with  the  eventual  conclusion 
of  the  logging  operations  of  the  Little  Biver  Lumber  Company,  which 
will  probably  consume  twenty  years  or  more,  the  main  line  of  the 
Little  Eiver  railroad  will  be  taken  over  by  the  government  or  some 
private  corporation,  electrified  and  be  continuously  employed  as  a 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  to  this  picturesque  and  alluring  section 
of  tlie  country. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  most  charming  region  of  the  United 
States  and  its  delights  as  a  summer  resort  are  almost  unknown  to 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  nearby  cities,  many  of  the  residents  of 
which  travel  long  distances  seeking  places  for  rest  and  recreation. 
At  the  four  thousand  feet  level,  which  has  already  been  attained  by 
the  terminus  of  the  Little  River  railroad,  the  summer  temperature 
ranges  from  a  minimum  of  forty-five  degrees  to  a  maximum  of  sev- 
enty-five. The  air  during  every  hour  of  both  day  and  night  is  invig- 
orating and  refreshing,  without  being  either  too  chilly  or  too  warm 
for  perfect  comfort.  Again,  the  region  is  free  from  all  insect  pests. 
Hence,  it  is  that  the  writer,  after  traversing  practically  every  wooded 
area  of  the  United  States,  has  chosen  a  sylvan  retreat  in  Sevier 
county,  east  Tennessee,  as  the  most  charming  and  alluring  spot  in 
the  country  that  could  be  selected  for  a  summer  home. 

Food  products  of  surpassing  character  are  readily  obtainable,  and 
while  small  game  is  well  nigh  exhausted,  this  fact  is  compensated  for 
by  the  plentitude  of  both  speckled  trout  in  the  upper  streams  and 
rainbows  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  Qn  the  mountain  tops, 
from  five  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  present  end  of  the  railroad,  a 
considerable  number  of  bear  and  some  deer  and  wild  turkey  still 
abound.  For  the  hunting  sportsman  the  region  offers  but  small 
attraction,  but  for  the  flj'  fisherman  it  is  exceedingly  alluring. 


APPAL.iCHI.VN   (JLLH   STATION   AND   PARK 

Many  pictures  depicting  the  features  of  this  region  have  appeared 
in  Hardwood  Eecord  during  several  years,  and  the  few  that  are  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  this  article  are  used  simply  to  illustrate 
the  features  of  the  Little  River  railroad  and  the  scenic  beauty  alon^ 
its  route. 

To  the  skill  and  hard  work  of  Superintendent  J.  P.  Murphy  of 
the  Little  Eiver  Railroad  its  owners  are  largely  indebted  for  its 
admirable  construction  and  faultless  operation.  H.  H.  6. 


To  Prevent  Water-Logging 

Practically  every  stream  in  the  country,  wliich  luis  been  extensively 
used  for  floating  logs,  has  claimed  a  heavy  toll  in  sunken  timber. 
Deep  holes,  lakes,  ponds  and  harbors  in  many  regions  have  their 
bottoms   strewn  with  saw-logs  which  became   water-logged. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Trade  Journal  of  Calcutta,  India,  describes 
a  method  by  which  it  is  claimed  timbers  may  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming water-logged.  As  it  is  not  expensive,  it  might  be  worth  try- 
ing in  this  country.  The  article  says  that  the  hill  forests  of  the 
United  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  hold  very  extensive  stores  of  spruce 
with  which  is  associated  the  well-known  silver  fir.  The  trees  grow  to 
a  very  large  size,  with  a  girth  of  20  feet,  and  a  height  of  200  feet  is 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  vast  forests  in  which  these  trees  are  found  are  generally  situ- 
ated far  from  the  plains  at  a  high  altitude.  They  are  thus  very  in- 
accessible, and  the  only  possible  means  of  getting  the  timber  out  to 
the  markets  is  by  floating  it  down  the  rivers.  Unfortunately  this 
has  hitherto  not  been  found  possible  as  the  wood,  though  light  and 
weighing  only  thirty  or  thirty-two  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot  and  float- 
ing easily  even  in  a  green  state,  is  porous  and  in  water  quickly 
becomes  water-logged  and  is  lost.  During  the  last  few  years  many 
experiments  have  Ijeen  made  in  the  Punjab  and  Northwest  Frontier 
Province  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  the  timber  can  be  prevented 
from  becoming  water-logged. 

Mr.  Bartcer,  deputy  conservator  of  forests,  found  that  by  dipping 
the  ends  of  sleepers  (which  had  been  cut  and  allowed  to  season  for 
twelve  months)  in  hot  coal  tar,  the  loss  from  water-logging  can  be 
practically  prevented.  Of  223  broad-gauge  sleepers  treated  in  this 
way,  launched  into  the  Kaghan  river  and  floated  to  the  Jhelum 
depot,  only  four  were  lost,  whereas  out  of  331  untreated  sleeiiers  132 
were  lost.  The  treatment  is  very  cheap,  and  this  discovery  should 
prove  of  the  greatest  importance  and  may  render  it  possible  to  work 
out  the  timber  from  the  high  hills  of  the  western  Himalayas.  Further 
experiments  are  in  progress,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
given  a  period  of  seasoning,  the  treatment  by  hot  coal  tar  will  pre- 
vent the  loss  by  water -logging  of  spruce  and  silver  fir  wliether  in 
scantling  or  in  the  log. 
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An  Object  Lesson  in  Utilization 


As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of  Hardwood  Becord,  one  of  the 
■ways  in  which  the  participation  of  the  government  in  the  timber 
business  helps  private  interests  is  in  the  object  lessons  afforded.  The 
government  is  in  a  position  to  conduct  experiments  and  put  theories 
into  practice  which  private  concerns  are  hesitant  to  do. 

A  case  in  point  is  in  the  construction  and  operation  by  the  United 
States  Indian  Service  of  a  large  band  sawmill  and  planing  mill  to 
«ut  timber  belonging  to  the  Menominee  Indians.  This  plant,  which 
has  an  eight-hour  capacity  of  120,000  feet,  was  constructed  during 
the  fall  of  1908  at  Neopit,  Wis.  The  area  of  the  Indian  reservation 
is  230,400  acres  and  the  stand  of  timber  is  estimated  at  nearly  two 
billion  feet  board  measure.  About  two-fifths  of  the  stand  is  hem- 
lock, one-sixth  each  of  basswood  and  sugar  maple,  one-tenth  white 
pine,  and  the  rest  elm,  yellow  birch,  white  and  red  oak,  white  ash, 
beech,  aspen,  Norway  pine,  white  cedar,  balsam,  tamarack,  and  white 
spruce.  Only  the  mature  and  fire-damaged  timber  is  logged,  and  the 
cut  is  so  regulated  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  forest  is  not 
impaired  and  operations  may  be  kept  up  indefinitely. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  work  is  the  development 
of  a  great  many  lines  of  uses  of  minor  products.  When  it  is  realized 
that  the  average  amount  of  wood  material  actually  utilized  in  the 
average  operations  is  less  than  forty  per  cent  of  that  grown  in  the 
woods,  the  importance  of  more  thorough  utilization  seems  obvious. 
The  usual  reply  of  the  operator  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  demand 
■or  market  for  the  material,  or  that  the  transportation  facilities  are 
so  poor  that  the  cost  of  placing  the  wood  on  the  market  is  pro- 
hibitive: in  other  words,  it  doesn't  pay. 

From  a  report  by  N.  C.  Brown  recently  published  in  the  Forestry 
Quarterly  it  appears  that  the  methods  of  utilization  employed  by 
the  Indian  Service  do  pay.  The  minor  products  discussed  in  some 
detail  as  to  costs  and  profits  are:  hemlock  bark,  cordwood,  lath, 
shingles,  crating  material,  basswood  and  popple  bolts  for  excelsior ; 
pine  bolts  for  pail  stock;  ties,  cedar  poles  and  posts,  and  picket 
stock.     The  following  are  a  few  examples: 

cordwood 
The  operation  pays  eighty  cents  a  cord  to  the  Indian  contractors 
for  cutting.  Everything  from  sixteen  inches  to  forty-eight  inches 
in  length  is  taken  and  all  cordwood  over  ten  inches  in  diameter  is 
split.  The  contractor  cuts  up  only  the  tops  and  dead  and  down 
material  left  in  the  woods  after  logging,  and  no  stumpage  is  charged 
for  this  material.  "A  face  cord"  in  this  region  equals  a  stack  of 
wood  four  feet  high,  sixteen  inches  wide  and  eight  feet  long.  Both 
this  short  sized  wood  and  the  regulation  four-foot  cord  lengths  are 
■commonly  sawed.  It  costs  on  an  average  of  sixty  cents  per  cord  to 
haul  to  the  tracks  and  load  on  the  cars.  The  operator  receives  from 
two  to  three  dollars  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  at  Neopit,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  wood;  three  dollars  per  cord  is  received  for 
maple  and  birch  sound  body  wood,  that  is,  clear  material  free  from 
knots  or  defects.  All  other  hardwoods  bring  two  dollars  per  cord. 
The  more  valuable  cordwood  is  used  for  special  kiln  and  charcoal 
work.  The  profit  on  this  class  of  product  is  therefore  very  high. 
About  two  thousand  cords  were  sold  during  the  past  year,  yielding 
a  profit  of  from  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  cord. 
This  market  is  just  being  developed  and  as  the  quantity  consumed 
by  the  market  is  almost  unlimited,  the  cuttings  of  this  product  can 
be  increased  in  very  muelii  larger  quantities. 

LATH 

As  the  slabs,  trimmings,  etc.,  come  from  the  slasher  they  are 
picked  first  for  lath,  then  for  picket  stock  and  last  for  crating  and 
box  material.  All  species  go  both  into  lath  and'^  board  material, 
but  only  pine  and  basswood  are  used  fur  picket  stock.  The  average 
cost  of  lath  per  thousand  is  $1.34.  Average  sales  are  $2.34,  giving  a 
profit  of  one  dollar  per  thousand.  The  average  cost  includes  manu- 
facturing, yarding,  shipping,  sales,  insurance,  etc.,  but  no  stumpage, 
inasmuch  as  that  is  taken  care  of  by  the  lumber  product.  The 
annual  output  is  about  10,000,000  lath. 


box  board  and  crating  stock 
All  species  are  used  for  crating  stock.  Slabs,  edgings,  and  any 
defective  logs  which  when  sawed  will  hold  a  naU  are  used  after 
first  being  picked  over  for  lath  and  picket  material.  The  average 
cost  of  manufacturing,  yarding,  shipping,  etc.,  etc.,  including  sale 
expenses,  depreciation  on  machinery,  etc.,  is  $1.65.  The  average  price 
received  is  two  dollars  per  thousand  pieces,  giving  a  net  profit  of  35 
cents  per  thousand.  No  charge  is  placed  against  stumpage,  since 
that  is  taken  care  of  by  the  lumber  obtained  from  the  logs.  The 
annual  output  of  the  mill  is  about  4,000,000  pieces  of  box  board 
material,  which  vary  in  size  according  to  order. 

BASSWOOD  AND  POPPLE  BOLTS  FOR  EXCELSIOR 

Basswood  bolts  cost  three  dollars  per  cord  to  cut,  make,  peel  and 
pile  in  the  woods.  A  cord  is  considered  a  stack  four  feet  high, 
eight  feet  long  and  fifty-four  inches  wide.  It  costs  from  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  cord  to  haul  out  of  the  woods  and  load  on  the 
ears,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  haul,  which  varies  from  one 
to  three  and  one-half  miles.  The  price  received  is  $7.50  per  cord 
f.  o.  b.  at  Neopit,  giving  an  average  profit  of  about  $3.75  per  cord. 

Popple  bolts  are  made  for  $2.50  per  cord  unpeeled,  or  $3.50  per 
cord,  peeled  and  delivered  at  the  tracks  for  these  prices.  These 
bolts  come  in  two  lengths,  37  and  54  inches;  $5.25  is  received  per 
cord  for  the  54-inch  stock  and  $4.75  per  cord  for  the  37-inch  stock. 
Both  lengths  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  54-inch  face  cords.  The 
average  profit  per  cord  is  about  $1.50. 

PICKET    STOCK 

This  material  is  largely  made  from  red  and  white  pine  and  bass- 
wood.  The  prices  received  for  this  stock  vary  from  $1.71  per 
thousand  for  pieces  1  by  1  inch  wide  by  20  inches  long,  up  to 
$14.70  for  pieces  1%  by  IV2  inches  wide  by  48  inches  long.  All  of 
this  stock  goes  into  window  shade  material. 

Slat  stock,  which  is  always  associated  with  window  shade  material, 
bring  $1.72  per  thousand  for  pieces  %  by  1%  inches  by  40  inches 
long,  and  $2.45  for  pieces  %  by  1  inch  by  48  inches  long.  Up  to 
the  present  date  the  miU  has  not  turned  out  a  suflieient  amount  of 
picket  stock  on  which  to  base  any  fair  estimates  of  cost,  but  it  is 
beyond  question  a  paying  proposition. 

Besides  the  above  various  lines  of  utilization  the  operation  is 
planning  to  turn  out  a  special  stock  of  maple  and  birch  for  wooden- 
ware  material,  and  to  utilize  the  slabs  and  waste  of  certain  species 
for  paper  pulp.  In  addition,  it  will  dispose  of  all  kinds  of  hard- 
wood material  for  chairs,  tools,  furniture,  and  special  woodenware 
manufacturing. 

Unit 
Unit  Peofits 

.Cord $2.14 

.  Cord 1.60 

.  Cord 60 

.Thousand  pieces.  . .   1.00 
.Thousand  pieces.  .  .      .53 

Box  boards  or  crating. .  All  species Thousand  pieces. . .     .35 

Excelsior  bolts Basswood    Cord 3.75 

Excelsior  bolts Popple   Cord   1.50 

Pail  stock  bolts White  and  red  pine Face   cord 55 

Railroad    ties Hemlock.    90% Piece    12 

Telegraph   poles White  cedar Piece    2.07 

Posts    White   cedar Piece    025 

Picket   stock Red   and  white   pine   and 

basswood    Thousand  pieces. 

Unknown 

The  above  figures  are  intended  to  show  the  excellent  profits  pos- 
sible from  utilizing  by-products  of  a  large  lumber  operation.  Neopit 
is  on  the  Wisconsin  Northern  railroad,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Shawano.  Here  it  connects  via  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad 
with  the  wood  markets  in  the  larger  cities  of  Wisconsin.  However, 
much  of  the  above  material,  besides  the  lath  and  shingles,  is  con- 
sumed outside  the  state.  Several  markets  have  been  developed  in 
Chicago  and  even  as  far  away  as  the  central  prairie  states  and 
New  York,  proving  that  the  transportation  and  market  problems 
are  not  prohibitive.  The  labor  used  on  this  operation  is  about 
equally  divided  between  Indians  and  whites.  The  latter  have  proven 
to  be  the  more  efiicient  of  the  two  classes.  J.  E.  S. 


Matebiai,  Species 

Hemlock  bark Hemlock    

Cordwood     Maple  and  birch 

Cordwood     All   other  hardwoods. 

Lath   All    species 

Shingles    White  cedar. 
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Northern  Manufacturers  Meet 
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The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'  Association  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Pfister,  Mil- 
waukee, on  Tuesday,  October  22.  Following  the  regular  routine  of 
opening,  Secretary  R.  S.  Kellogg  read  his  report  as  follows: 

Secretary's  Eeport 

It  is  very  interesting  to  compnro  conditions  at  this  time  with  those 
which  existed  when  we  met  here  a  year  ago.  During  the  year  then 
drawing  to  a  close,  business  had  been  of  strictly  a  hand-to-mouth  char- 
acter, and  on  a  most  limited  scale.  Four  years  of  depression  had  run 
their  course  and  left  their  baleful  influence  behind.  The  lower  grades  of 
lumber  were  being  marketed  throughout  the  country  at  several  dollars 
per  thousand  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  many  cases  there 
was  not  suflicient  margin  on  the  higher  grades  to  bring  the  average  up 
to  a  profitable  point.  Production  had  been  in  excess  of  the  demand  for 
lumber,  and  a  buyer's  market  had  prevailed  throughout.  Some  rays  of 
hopes  were  visible,  however,  and  although  most  of  us  did  not  realize  it 
until  afterward,  a  business  revival  had  actually  begun  at  the  very  time 
we  were  meeting  here.  Starting  with  the  coming  into  the  market  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  railroads  for  material  whose  purchase  could  no  longer 
be  delayed,  the  influence  spread  until  for  several  months  past  we  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  a  general  trade  revival.  The  results  are  evident 
in  the  figures  which  are  presented  for  your  consideration  to-day. 

CUT    AND    SHIPMENTS JANUARY    1    TO    SEPTEMBER    30,     1912    AND    1911. 

The  following  comparison  of  cut  and   shipments  from   Jan.    1   to   Sept. 

30  this  year  and  last  is  based  upon   reports  from  the   same  firms  in  the 
corresponding  months  : 

Hardwoods 

Cut,  M  ft.  Shipped,  M  ft. 

1912.              1911.              1912.  1911. 

January    14.6fi6            15,396            13,733  12,369 

February    24,794            21,405    '        18,439  12,250 

March    29,907            31,456            19,413  13,543 

April    28,544            33,293            18,921  13.804 

May    20,643            28,644            18,423  13,077 

June   17,620            26,519            20,703  19,118 

July    13,645            16.411            21,731  17,263 

August    11,135            13,664            29,136  22,555 

September    8,188              9,244            21,588  20,855 

169,142  196,032  182,087  144,834 

Decrease  in  hardwood  cut,  14  per  cent. 
Increase  in  hardwood  shipments,  26  per  cent. 

Reports  from  forty-five  representative  firms  show  a  decrease  of  48  per 
cent  in  unsold  hardwoods  on  hand  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

LOGGING    OPERATIONS 

Excellent  reports  upon  log  input  and  woods  wages  have  been  received 
from  seventy-one  representative  firms  throughout  Wisconsin  and  northern 
Michigan. 

LOG    INPUT 

The  log  input  of  the  reporting  firms  last  season  and  the  logging  planned 
for  this  winter  compare  as  follows : 

Hardwood, 
Mft. 

Logged  1911-12   200.304 

Expect  to  log  1912-13 239,797 

WOODS    WAGES 

Average  woods  wages  per  month  including  board  at  present  compare 
as  follows  with   reports  in  October,   1911  : 

1912.  1911. 

Choreboys    .$28.50  .^26.00 

Swampers    29.30  26.40 

Roadmen    ,„ 29.10  27.40 

Cookees    30.80  29.00 

Saw.vers   32.90  29.80 

Hookmen    34.20  31.30 

Teamsters    34,20  31.40 

Barnmen    34.50  31.90 

Top  loaders 37.80  34.80 

Blacksmiths    55.90  56.50 

Cooks    00.50  64.75 

Engineers    08.20  73.00 

STATISTICS 

Reports  upon  logging  operations  last  fall  indicated  a  decrease  in  log 
input  during  the  winter  of  10  per  cent  compared  with  the  previous  year 
which  was  confirmed  by  reports  received  in  the  spring  after  most  firms 
had  finished  their  woods  work.  The  correctness  of  this  estimate  is  fur- 
ther proved  by  the  monthly  statements  which  show  a  decrease  in  hem- 
lock and  hardwood  production  of  10  per  cent  from  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1,  1912, 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1911,  On  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
crease in  shipments  of  31  per  cent  during  this  period  amply  proves  the 
reality  of  the  business  revival,  and  tells  clearly  of  a  great  shortage  in 
lumber  stocks.  This  is  still  further  emphasized  by  the  reports  of  dry 
stocks  on  hand  unsold  Oct.  1  this  year  and  last.  Decreases  of  37  per 
cent  in  hemlock,  58  per  cent  in  ash,  44  per  cent  in  basswood,  39  per  cent 
in  birch,  67  per  cent  in  elm,  and  57  per  cent  in  maple,  or  of  40  per  cent 
in  hemlock  and  hardwoods  combined,  are  suflicient  answer  to  any  inquiry 
as  to  why  lumber  prices  have  advanced  so  sharply  this  year. 

Inquiring    into    the    probable    log    input    this    winter,    we   find    that    the 
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present  intention  is  to  log  but  10  or  15  per  cent  more  hemlock  and  hard- 
woods than  was  logged  last  winter,  while  there  will  be  a  heavy  decrease 
in  pine,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  timber  supply.  JIany  factors,  of 
course,  will  arise  to  influence  the  actual  log  input  as  compared  with  the 
estimates  now,  and  while  some  firms  log  the  year  around,  and  are  in  a 
condition  to  take  quick  advantage  of  market  changes,  the  majority  still 
continue  to  log  and  saw  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  so  in  view  of  possible 
unsatisfactory  weather  conditions  and  shortage  of  labor,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  input  this  winter  will  exceed  the  amount  now  planned  for. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  woods  wages  will  be  considerably  higher 
this  winter  than  last — some  firms  even  saying  that  the  increase  will  be 
as  much  as  $5.00  per  month.  However,  the  average  of  all  reports  re- 
ceived indicates  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  for  the  common  classes 
of  labor,  with  little  or  no  increase  for  the  higher  paid  classes  of  black- 
smiths, cooks  and  engineers.  While  it  may  cost  more  to  feed  men  this 
winter  because  of  the  highest  known  prices  for  beef,  this  will  be  offset 
by  cheaper  hay  and  grain  for  horse  feed.  There  may  be  a  more  abundant 
labor  supply  later  in  the  season  that  will  reduce  wages  somewhat,  but 
with  the  present  general  industrial  activity,  no  .super-abundance  of  labor 
is  likely  to  appear  for  some  time  to  come. 

COMMITTEE    ACTIVITIES 

Since  our  meeting  in  Houghton,  July  24,  the  various  association  activ- 
ities have  gone  steadily  forward.  The  railroad  committee,  through  its 
traffic  expert,  has  presented  a  brief  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  transit  rate  case,  and  an  opinion  from  the  commission  may 
be  expected  soon.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
call  for  further  action  on  our  part. 

Pursuant  to  instructions,  the  committee  on  grades  and  information 
met  with  the  grading  rules  committee  of  the  Michigan  Hardwood  Manu- 
facturers' Association  in  Chicago  on  Sept.  19  and  agreed  upon  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  hardwood  rules  that  have  been  submitteii 
to  all  members  and  will  be  further  discussed  to-day  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Quinlan. 

The  advertising  campaign  for  birch  and  hemlock  began  on  Oct.  1  as 
authorized  by  the  association,  and  the  results  to  date  will  be  reported 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  McCullough. 

CONDITIONS     ELSEWHERE 

Reports  of  prosperity  come  from  ever.v  section  of  the  lumber  producing 
field.  The  advances  of  from  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  thousand  feet  in  the  prices 
of  the  various  grades  of  hemlock  and  hardwoods  have  been  duplicated  in 
practically  every  prominent  wood.  An  exceptionally  well  informed  lum- 
berman computed  that  from  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  1  the  advance  in  northern 
pine  grades  had  ranged  from  .$.50  to  $3.00  per  thousand,  in  yellow  pine 
from  $1.50  to  $4.00,  in  coast  fir  from  $2.00  to  $4.50,  and  in  Idaho  tim- 
ber from  $.50  to  $3.00.  Since  this  compilation  was  made,  still  further 
advances  have  taken  place.  Nowhere  in  the  lumber  field  is  there  now 
much,  if  any,  surplus  of  stock — in  fact,  the  shortages  far  overbalance 
the  surpluses.  Neither  is  there  any  indication  of  serious  overproduction 
of  lumber  for  at  least  a  year. 

GENERAL    CONDITIONS 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  presidential 
.year,  which,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  brought  increasingly  better  gen- 
eral business  conditions  with  each  succeeding  month.  The  business  re- 
vival which  began  at  the  first  of  the  year  has  been  supplemented  by 
record  breaking  crops  which  are  bringing  remunerative  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  which  will  carry  the  tide  of  prosperity  well  into  1913.  For- 
eign trade  is  the  largest  ever  known.  The  steel  mills  have  on  their 
books  five  months  business  at  full  capacity,  and  pig  iron  prices  have  at 
last  advanced  in  commensuration  with  the  earlier  advances  of  the  finished 
product.  Railroad  operations  are  also  beginning  to  show  a  healthy  gain 
in  net  profit.  All  this  is  simply  part  of  the  natural  reaction  from  the 
preceding  period  of  depression  that  is  bound  to  continue  for  some  time 
to  come.  There  is  an  abundance  of  room  for  healthy  growth  and  expan- 
sion in  many  lines,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  activity  now  manifest 
will  not  outgrow  proper  bounds  and  become  a  boom  which  may  later  be 
punctured.  At  this  time,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  repeat  the  admoni- 
tion made  a  year  ago — "Say  nothing  and  saw  wood — only  don't  saw  too 
much." 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  a  total  on  hand  October  21, 

1912,  $8,605.68.  There  were  paid  out  on  vouchers  $4,733.64,  which, 
with  miscellaneous  expense,  made  a  total  of  $5,249.97.  The  net 
balance  on  hand  October  21,  allowing  for  balance  in  bank  and 
vouchers  not  paid,  was  $3,355.71. 

M.  J.  Quinlan,  reporting  for  the  grades  committee,  told  of  his 
committee  having  met  with  a  sirnilar  committee  from  the  Michigan 
Hardwood  Manufacturers '  Association  relative  to  proposed  changes 
in  grading  rules  on  northern  hardwoods.  Mr.  Quinlan  pleaded  for 
more  general  moral  support  from  the  members,  asking  them  to  e.\- 
press  to  the  members  of  the  committee  their  opinion  regarding  this 
important  question.     He  asked  for  a  roll  call  vote  on  the  sentiment 
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of  the  association  regarding  the  proposed  changes.  The  motion 
calling  for  an  endorsement  of  the  committee  's  actions  was  passed 
b}'  a  unanimous  vote. 

President  Hamar  suggested  the  need  for  more  grades  in  hemlock 
lumber  and  stated  that  they  would  probabh-  be  effected  by  the  first 
of  the  year.  The  recommendations  of  the  grading  committee  in 
this  direction  were  explained  and  the  proposed  new  grades  discussed 
by  the  members.  It  was  suggested  that  present  rules  are  not  ade- 
quate, which  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  various  manufacturers 
are  using  their  own  grades  for  hemlock  lumber.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  chief  inspector  visit  the  various  mills  and  go  into  the 
vards,  making  hemlock  grades  which  would  conform  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  committee  and  which  would  therefore  be  uniform 
throughout  the  membership.  It  was  subsequently  moved  that  this 
suggestion  be  carried  out. 

M.  P.  McCullough,  chairman  of  the  advertising  committee,  re- 
ported on  the  work  done  by  that  body  since  the  last  meeting.  The 
association,  through  its  committee,  has  contracted  with  two  farm 
papers  circulating  principally  in  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois 
for  hemlock  advertising  and  has  taken  space  in  three  architectural 
and  building  papers  in  order  to  cover  birch  in  an  advertising  way. 
In  addition,  books  of  plans  have  been  prepared  and  follow  up  on 
the  hemlock  advertising  and  birch  books  illustrating  the  wide 
adaptability  of  that  wood  have  been  prepared  to  back  up  the  ad- 
vertising of  birch. 

The  committee  has  also  sent  reprints  of  the  hemlock  ads  to  some 
eight  hundred  retail  dealers  in  the  territory  reached  by  the  ad- 
vertising, together  with  a  letter  explaining  the  campaign  and  offer- 
ino-  to  send  them  the  building  books.  In  this  way  a  considerable 
interest  has  been  stirred  up  among  the  retail  yards. 

The  efficiency  of  the  committee's  efforts  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that,  while  the  ads  first  appeared  October  1  and  in  no  case  had 
run  more  than  one  issue  to  the  date  of  the  meeting,  144  replies 
had  already  been  received,  93  being  on  birch  and  51  on  hemlock. 

It  was  later  determined  to  allow  the  advertising  committee  to 


print  any  number  up  to  5,000  of  hemlock  books  and  1,500  birch 
books  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Chairman  W.  G.  Collar  of  the  railroad  committee,  said  that  since 
the  last  meeting  the  committee  s  attorney,  Mr.  Ewing,  has  filed  a 
brief  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  covering  the  mat- 
ter of  transit  rates  on  logs  and  lumber,  but  that  nothing  more  can 
be  done  along  this  line  until  the  decision  of  the  commission  is 
rendered.  Mr.  Collar  requested  that  the  members  read  this  brief 
carefully,  as  copies  have  been  sent  to  each.  He  stated  that  as  soon 
as  the  commission  renders  an  opinion  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
committee  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  individual  railroads,  in 
order  to  have  tariffs  which  are  put  in  to  conform  with  the  decisions 
of  the  commission  worded  in  such  way  as  to  do  the  least  possible 
damage.  He  further  suggested  that  if  such  a  conference  is  neces- 
sary it  will  be  extremely  important  that  some  other  representatives 
of  the  association  meet  with  the  committee.  The  report  carried  with 
it  a  request  that  the  president  be  authorized  to  appoint  other  mem- 
bers to  join  with  the  committee  in  taking  up  the  matter  with  the 
railroads  at  the  proper  time.  Inasmuch  as  this  request  was  em- 
bodied in  the  report,  the  acceptance  of  the  report  was  equivalent 
to  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

President  Hamar  endeavored  to  start  a  discussion  on  market 
conditions  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  members 
that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  give  any  opinion  on  a  market  when  they 
didn't  have  any  lumber  to  sell.  Discussion  of  the  question  of  woods 
labor  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  va- 
cancies filled  in  the  woods  by  woods  laborers  returning  from  the 
harvest  fields  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  The  situation  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  easier. 

The  secretary's  statistics  on  labor  showed  that  wages  this  year 
are  ten  per  cent  higher  on  an  average  than  at  the  same  period  last 
year. 

The  discussion  of  the  labor  situation  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  suggestions  from  the  members  covering  various  topics,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Specific  Heat  of  Wood 


The  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  issued  Bulletin  110,  in  its  series  of  publications.  "The 
Specific  Heat  of  Wood"  is  the  title,  and  it  indicates  the  line 
of  investigation.  The  author  is  Frederick  Dunlap,  first  assistant. 
The  publication  is  strictly  technical,  but  the  purpose  in  view 
is  to  reach  results  and  conclusions  which  will  be  of  practical 
value  to  those  who  handle  wood  in  any  form,  but  particularly 
those  who  operate  dry-kilns.  Experiments  with  sixteen  species 
which  grow  in  the  United  States,  and  four  which  are  foreign, 
show  that  not  quite  one-third  as ,  much  heat  is  required  to  raise 
a  given  body  of  wood  to  a  certain  temperature  as  to  heat  an 
equal  body  of  water  to  the  same  temperature.  The  samples  of 
wood  were  exposed  to  temperatures  from  0  to  106  degrees,  centi- 
grade, and  were  all  oven  dry  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ments. They  consisted  of  hard  and  soft  woods,  and  those  very 
light  and  very  heavy. 

The  results  are  so  nearly  the  same  for  all  these  woods  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  capacity  to  receive  heat  is  practically 
the   same   for   all. 

The  fact  that  the  specimens  were  oven  dry  appears  to  detract 
somewhat  from  the  practical  application  of  the  information  by 
<lry-kiln  operators,  for  wood  that  is  oven  dry  has  no  place  in  a 
dry-kiln.  It  is  already  as  thoroughly  seasoned  as  any  kiln  can 
make  it.  Anticipating,  perhaps  that  this  criticism  might  be  made 
by  persons  who  are  looking  for  immediate  practical  results  which 
can  be  applied  in  a  business  way,  the  author  is  careful  to  say 
that  the  search  is  for  exact  information  and  precise  figures, 
rather  than  for  something  which  can  be  used  immediately  and 
in  its  present  form.     The  real  character  of  the  wood  itself — the 


ultimate  structure  and  constituents — is  one  of  the  matters  under 
investigation,  and  hope  is  expressed  that  the  experiments  will 
throw  light  on  that  subject. 

The  real  substance  of  wood — known  as  lignin — is  yet  a  chemical 
puzzle.  Investigators  have  found  out  a  great  deal  about  it,  but 
some  things  are  still  being  investigated.  The  microscope  shows 
the  physical  structure,  the  cells,  the  pores,  the  fibres,  and  other 
elements;  but  the  microscope  is  powerless  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
teries of  chemical  combination.  It  is  known  that  wood  dried  at 
a  temperature  of  -300  degrees  contains  only  about  one  per  cent 
of  inorganic  matter;  the  other  ninety-nine  per  cent  is  organic.  This 
combination  is  lignin. 

In  a  study  of  the  ultimate  character  of  wood,  the  chemist 
begins  where  the  microscopist  leaves  off.  The  bulletin  just  issued 
from  the  laboratory  at  Madison  is  a  beginning  along  that  line, 
though  it  is  not  a  chemical  investigation  thus  far.  One  thing 
which  is  indicated  by  the  investigation  is  that  wood  which  has 
been  steamed  requires  more  heat  to  raise  it  to  a  given  tempera- 
ture than  is  required  by  unsteamed  wood.  This  result  has  not 
been  announced  as  a  fact,  but  simply  as  an  indication.  "It 
appears  possible,"  says  the  report,  "that  exposure  to  moisture 
at  high  temperature  increases  the  specific  heat  of  wood.  If  this 
is  true,  other  properties,  and  with  them  technological  character, 
may  change  also.     This  behavior  needs  further  study." 

This  suggestion  gives  a  hint  which  may  lead  to  important 
results  in  lumber  seasoning.  If  the  application  of  steam  pro- 
duces a  change  in  wood  which  may  be  measured  by  an  increased 
specific  heat,  results  may  be  worked  out  which  will  be  of  great 
practical  value  in  seasoning  timbers. 
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Satinwoods  of  Commerce 
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Under  the  name  of  satinwood  a  uuniber  of  entirely  diflerent 
kinds  of  woods  for  cabinet  making  are  distinguished  in  commerce, 
according  to  the  deeper  or  lighter  shades  of  yellow.  The  require- 
ments of  the  trade  in  the  United  States  are  satisfied  with  satin- 
wood  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Guianas,  but  several 
important  kinds  are  found  also  in  Jlexico,  Central  America,  and 
Colombia.  A  great  uncertainty  still  exists  as  to  what  species  the 
different  satinwoods  belong,  and  in  order  to  determine  this  definitely 
it  will  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  true  origin  of  these  woods. 
The  only  sure  way  of  finding  out  to  what  species  they  belong  is  by 
examining  authentic  specimens  of  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  the 
different   trees   from   which   the  woods   are   obtained. 

If  it  were  possible  to  procure  specimens  of  all  the  so-called 
satinwoods,  with  information  as  to  where  and  in  what  quantities 
they  can  be  procured,  their  cost,  and  their  physical  and  mechan- 
ical properties,  and  place  them  before  the  manufacturer,  he  would 
soon  be  able  to  select  for  himself  the  kind  or  kinds  best  suited 
for  his  particular  pur- 
poses. While  this  is 
possible  with  a  good 
many  groups  o  f 
woods,  it  has  never 
happened  with  the  sat- 
inwoods. In  every 
case  manufacturers 
have  had  to  take  what 
was  offered  as  satin- 
wood  and  make  the 
best  of  the  material 
which  importers  were 
able  to  procure  from 
one  source  or  another. 
There  are  a  number 
of  excellent  woods  with 
which  manufacturers 
and  importers  are  whol  - 
ly  unacquainted  and 
could  be  used  in  lieu  of 
the  costly  substitutes. 

The  true  and  origi- 
nal satinwood  of 
commerce  is  produced 
by  a  tree  gi'owing  in 
Ceylon  and  India.  It 
is  known  botanically 
as  Chloroxylon  swiet- 
enia,   and   belongs   to 

the  same  natural  group  of  plants  as  the  true  mahogany  of  tropical 
America.  While  these  two  trees  are  closely  related  botanically  the 
woods  have  very  few  characters  in  common.  The  East  Indian  satin- 
wood  tree  attains  a  large  size  and  is  esteemed  in  valua  next  to  the 
East  Indian  ebony  (Biospyros  quaesita),  which  is  the  most  valuable 
ornamental  wood  in  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy  (about  sixty 
pounds  per  cubic  foot),  very  close  and  fine-grained,  very  durable, 
of  a  light  orange  color,  takes  a  beautiful  polish  and  is  suitable 
and  used  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  work.  It  is  more  or  less 
liable  to  warp  and  split  if  not  well  seasoned  in  the  shade.  The 
flowered  or  feathered  satinwood  when  first  polished  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  woods  in  the  world.  This  grade  of  wood  is  gen- 
erally-obtained from  the  roots  of  the  tree.  Satinwood  gets  darker 
and  loses  much  of  its  beauty  unless  it  is  protected  by  a  coat  of 
fine  varnish.  The  wood  is  exported  to  Europe  chiefly  from  Ceylon, 
and  to  a  less  extent  from  India,  and  occasionally  comes  to  the 
American  markets  either  direct  or  is  reshipped  from  England.  It 
is  known  in  the  trade  as  East  Indian  satinwood,  and  is  quoted  in 
London  at  prices  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  per  super- 
ficial  foot. 
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POLISHED    SURFACE    OF   WEST    INDIAN    SATINWOOD    (XYANTIIOXYLUM  FLAYA) 


Of  the  West  Indinn  species  yielding  satinwood,  the  best  known 
kind  is  the  wood  of  Xanthoxylum  flava,  a  tree  closely  related  to 
our  southern  prickly  ash  (Xanihoxylwm  clava-hercnlis) .  The  latter 
is  also  a  native  of  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  St.  Domingo  and  Trinidad, 
and  the  wood  is  often  substituted  for  satinwood.  It  is  called  yellow 
Sanders  in  Jamaica  and  epineux  jaune  in  the  French  West  Indies. 
Xanthoxyhtm  flava.  which  is  rarely  more  than  thirty-five  feet  in 
height  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  does  not  develop 
a  distinct  heartwood,  but  the  color  gradually  deepens  from  a  light 
yellow  at  the  bark  inward  to  a  light  orange  at  the  center.  It  is 
even  and  very  fine-grained,  of  a  satiny  luster  in  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion, and  shows  on  its  polished  surface  a  beautiful  rippled  pattern 
(see  illustration).  It  is  slightly  aromatic  like  the  East  Indian  satin- 
wood  when  it  is  first  cut.  Its  weight  is  about  sixty  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  and  its  crushing  strength  4.31  tons  per  cubic  inch.  It 
is  a  great  favorite  for  veneering,  panels,  turned  articles,  inlaying, 
cabinet   work,   and    furniture.       Its  value   is   from   $30   to    $35    per 

ton  in  England. 

Another  West  In- 
dian tree  yielding  sat- 
,inwood  is  the  Xan- 
thoxylum elephantia- 
sis. It  is  a  somewhat 
laager  tree  than 
X.  flava,  and  the  wood 
is  sometimes  called- 
zebra  wood.  The  tree 
often  attains  a  height 
of  fifty  feet  and  a  di- 
ameter upward  to  four 
feet  at  the  base.  The 
wood  is  of  a  light  yel- 
low color,  beautifully 
waved  and  mottled, 
and  takes  a  very  high 
polish.  It  is  much 
esteemed .  for  cabinet 
work  and  for  interior 
ornamental  work. 

Thorny  yellow 
wood  {Xanthoxylum 
irachyacanthum)  of 
northeastern  Australia 
is  often  sold  as  satin- 
wood.  It  is  a  tree 
from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  in  height  and 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  bright 
yellow,  silky,  soft,  close  and  fine-grained,  and  easily  worked.  In  some 
of  its  qualities  it  is  said  to  be  equal  or  even  superior  to  the  West- 
Indian  satinwood.  This  nood  is  sometimes  imported  into  England, 
but  it  rarely  reaches  American  markets. 

The  West  Indian  satinwood  {Simaruba  tiiJae),  known  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Kico  as  aeeitillo,  the  Spanish  for  ' '  little  oil  tree, ' '  is 
a  small  tree  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high  and  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  found  throughout  the  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  northern  part  of  South  America.  While 
it  grows  at  lower  altitudes,  it  was  formerly  most  abundant  in  the 
original  forests  at  an  altitude  ranging  from  1,800  to  2,500  feet. 
After  many  years  of  exploitation  this  wood  has  become  very  rare 
and  little  of  it  is  now  being  exported.  So  valuable  is  it  at  the 
present  time  that  in  Porto  Eico  the  stumps  are  being  dug  up  and 
cut  into  veneer  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  making  furniture. 
Until  recently  it  has  been  cut  and  shipped  in  considerable  quan- 
tities to  England  at  $2.00  per  cubic  foot.  It  is  sold  also  by  weight 
and  the  lower  and  medium  grades  sell  for  from  $15  to  $50  per 
ton.     It  was  formerly  used  extensively  in  England   for  the  interior 
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finish  of  parlor  cars.  The  wood  is  now  very  valuable  and  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  tropical  American  woods. 
Its  color  varies  in  shade  from  a  light  to  orange  yellow.  It  is 
hard,  heavy  (about  fifty-five  pounds  per  cubic  foot),  very  close 
and  fine-grained,  takes  an  excellent  polish,  and  the  most  esteemed 
kind  is  that  which  possesses  the  curly  or  wavy  grain.  This  latter 
property  renders  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods  for  fancy  cab- 
inet or  furniture  work.  Practically  all  of  the  curly  logs  and  stumps 
are  cut  into  veneer. 

There  is  a  closely  related  tree  {Si7iwruba  officinale)  in  British 
Guiana,  Central  America,  and  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  which  fur- 
nishes a  wood  nearly  similar  to  the  West  Indian  satinwood.  It  is 
called  simarupa  in  British  Guiana,  and  acajou  blanc  in  Guadeloupe. 
The  tree  grows  to  large  sizes  on  sandy  soil  and  on  islands  in  the 
rivers  of  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  The  wood  is  of  a 
light  color,  very  fine  and  even-grained,  and  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful woods  in  the  Guianas  for  interior  finish  and  furniture.  The 
average   height  of  the  tree  is  about   ninety  feet  and   produces  logs 


from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long  and  squares  twenty-four  inches.  The 
wood  is  said  to  repel  insects,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  will  be 
substituted  a  little  later  for  the  valuable  wood  of  Simaruba  tulae. 

British  Guiana  supplies  another  satinwood  botanically  called  Maia 
guineeiisis,  which  has  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colored  heart-wood. 
This  is  obtained  from  a  tree  closely  allied  to  our  persimmon  tree  and 
yields  a  wood  that  has  a  satiny  appearance  and  is  excessively  hard, 
heavy  and  very  fine  and  close-grained.  It  has  a  very  pretty  pat- 
tern, which  looks  well  when  polished.  In  French  Guiana  this  wood 
is  known  at  satine  or  satine  rouge,  and  in  the  Bahamas  it  is  called 
yellow  wood.  This  satinwood  must  not  be  confused  with  Panii-arium 
guianensis  which  is  a  dark  red  or  brown  wood  and  is  incorrectly 
called  satinwood  by  the  French.  Maba  guineensis  grows  abundantly 
and  to  a  large  size  on  a  number  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
Formerly  square  logs  and  planks  from  nine  to  twenty  inches  wide 
were  shipped  to  England  and  less  extensively  to  the  United  States. 
This  wood  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  East  India  wood  to 
which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance. 
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Annual  Crosstie  Purchases 


The  Department  of  Cojnmerce  and  Labor,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Forest  Service,  has  published  the  report  for  1911  showing  the  number 
of  steam  and  electric  railway  crossties  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
Similar  reports  have  been  published  annually  for  some  years.  They 
show  considerable  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of 
ties.  Business  conditions  in  the  country  govern  the  tie  output.  The 
demand  from  new  roads  varies,  but  the  purchases  for  repairs  of  old 
lines  are  fairly  constant. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  change  in  kinds  of  woods  used,  as  is  shown 
in  detail  in  the  statistics  below.  This  change  is  largely  due  to  the 
use  of  preservative  treatment  by  which  woods  that  are  not  naturally 
long-lasting  are  rendered  immune  to  decay  for  a  term  of  years. 

An  average  railroad  tie  contains  about  thirty-two  feet  of  lumber, 
and  the  total  tie  output  of  the  country  is  equivalent  to  4,320,000,000 
feet  board  measure,  or  about  one-tenth  as  much  as  the  yearly  output 
of  sawmills.  The  sawed  ties  are  counted  with  sawmill  output,  but 
the  hewed  ties  are  not  so  counted. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  just  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor : 

While  the  total  purchases  of  crossties  by  steam  and  electric  raU- 
roads  of  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1911,  namely, 
135,053,000,  was  less  than  that  for  1910  by  13,178,000,  or  8.9  per  cent, 
it  was  larger  than  that  for  any  other  year  since  1907,  exceeding  the 
total  for  1909  by  11,302,000,  or  9.1  per  cent,  and  that  of  1908  by  22,- 
587,000,  or  20.1  per  cent.  Thf  steam  railroads  reported  126,155,000,  or 
93.4  per  cent,  of  the  crossties  purchased  during  1911,  w-hile  8,898,000 
or  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total  were  reported  by  the  electric  railroads, 
as  compared  with  139,596,000  or  94.2  per  cent  reported  by  the  steam 
railroads,  and  8,635,000  or  5.8  per  cent  by  the  electric  railroads  for 
the  preceding  year.  It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  entire  de- 
crease from  the  figures  of  1910  was  in  the  number  of  crossties  pur- 
chased by  the  steam  railroads,  while  an  actual  increase  of  263,000,  or 
3.0  per  cent,  is  shown  in  the  reported  total  purchased  by  electric  rail- 
roads. In  this  connection  the  large  decrease  in  the  total  number  of 
crossties  purchased  for  new  track  during  1911,  as  compared  with  the 
totals  for  the  preceding  years,  wit(i  the  exception  of  1908,  is  also  sig- 
nificant. The  total  purchased  for  this  purpose  in  1911  was  11,041,000, 
as  against  22,255,000  in  1910,  16,437,000  in  1909,  7,431,000  in  1908, 
and  23,557,000  in  1907. 

While  oak,  as  in  preceding  years,  supplied  more  material  for  cross- 
ties  in  1911  than  any  other  species,  it  is  noteworthy  fhat  the  decrease 
in  the  number  reported  from  this  wood  in  1910  was  13.0  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  a  decrease  of  8.9  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  cross- 
ties  cut  from  all  species.  Although  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in 
the  number  of  southern  pine  crossties  reported  for  1911  as  compared 
with  1910  of  about  2,000,000,  the  percentage  of  decrease  was  smaller 


than  that  for  the  total  from  all  woods,  being  7.6  per  cent.  A  similar 
showing  is  noted  for  Douglas  fir  crossties,  while  an  actual  increase 
in  1911  over  1910  in  cedar  crossties  of  710,000,  or  9.7  per  cent,  is 
shown.  There  was  little  change  in  the  number  of  chestnut  crossties 
reported  for  the  two  years.  While  these  five  woods  have  contributed 
the  bulk  of  crosstie  material  for  mauy  years,  a  significant  and  inter- 
esting fact  is  disclosed  by  the  figures  covering  the  purchases  of  cross- 
ties  cut  from  gum,  maple  and  beech.  Prior  to  1908  the  number  of 
crossties  manufactured  from  these  three  woods  was  negligible,  thougli 
in  1911  they  supplied  materLal  for  3,591,000  crossties,  or  nearly  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  from  all  woods.  Eapid  increase  in  the  use  of  these 
and  other  relatively  low-priced  woods  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  with  an  effective  preservative 
treatment,  crossties  cut  from  this  class  of  timber  will  last  as  long  or 
even  longer  than  untreated  crossties  made  from  the  more  expensive 
and  so-called  standard  crosstie  timbers,  such  as  oak  and  southern 
pine.  A  substantial  growth  in  this  practice  of  treating  crossties  is 
indicated  by  the  increasing  total  number  of  crossties  reported  as 
having  been  given  some  preservative  treatment  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  1907  this  total  was  19,856,000;  in  1908,  23,776,000;  in 
1909,  22,033,000;  in  1910,  30,544,000,  and  in  1911,  31,141,000. 

The  following  statement  shows,  by  species  of  wood,  the  number  of 
crossties  purchased  in  each  year  from  1907  to  1911,  inclusive: 

Kind  of  wood  1911  1910  1909  190S  190T 

Oak    59,508,000  68,382,000  57,132,000  48.110,000  61,757,000 

Southern    pine 24,265.000  26,264,000  21,385,000  21,530,000  34,215.000 

Douglas    flr 11,253.000  11,629.000  9.067,000  7,988,000  14.525,000 

Cedar     ,  8,015.000  7,305,000  6.777,000  8,172,000  8.954,000 

Chestnut     7,542,000  7,760,000  6,629,000  8,074,000  7,851.000 

C-ypress     '..  5.857.000  5.396.000  4,589.000  3,457.000  6,780,000 

Tamarack    4,138,000  .5.163.000  3.311,000  4,025.000  4.562,000 

Hemlock     3,686,000  3,468.000  2,642,000  3,120,000  2,367.000 

Western      pine....  2,696,000  4.612,000  6,797,000  3,093,000  5,019,000 

Redwood     1,820.000  2,165,000  2,088,000  871.000  2,032,000 

Gum     1,293.000  1.161,000  378,000  262,000  15,000 

Maple     1.189,000  773.000  168.000  151,000            

Beech      , 1.109.000  798,000  195.000  192,000  52,000 

.Ml  other 2,682,000  2,895,000  2,603,000  3,421,000  5,574,000 

All  kinds 135,053.000  148,231,000  123,751,000  112,466.000  153,703,000 

American  Business  Methods  Appreciated 

The  characteristic  promptness  with  which  American  lumbermen 
fill  orders  is  appreciated  in  Australia,  and  dealers  in  that  country 
buy  here  rather  than  wait  for  the  slow  delivery  from  their  own 
forests,  ' '  One  '  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  Australian 
timber, ' '  says  the  Melbourne  Age,  ' '  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
it  properly  seasoned.  Leading  manufacturers  buy  their  wood  in 
the  log,  cut  it  up,  and  season  it  themselves,  keeping  it  for  years 
before  they  use  it.  It  is  easier  to  obtain  timber  from  North 
America  than  from  Queensland.  An  order  can  be  given  for  Amer- 
ican timber  and  it  is  .supplied  at  once,  but  if  an  order  is  given 
for  Queensland  timber  it  is  months  before  it  is  received." 
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Opportunity  and  Success 


Some  business  men  are  prune  to  believe  tlml  only  those  with  large 
capital  can  succeed  today.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  said  that 
only  the  man  who  can  go  down  South  and  put  up  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  timber  can  make  much  money  out  of  the  sawmill 
business,  and  that  to  be  a  wholesaler  and  succeed  to  a  marked  extent 
requires  eonsideralile  more  capital  than  the  average  man  possesses. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  large  aggregations  of  capital,  properly 
directed,  will  result  in  handsome  earnings  being  made.  But  proper 
direction  is  not  always  available,  and  getting  good  executives  often 
is  a  harder  task  than  summoning  the  necessary  financial  resources. 
In  the  last  analysis,  ' '  Big  Business, ' '  spelled  by  the  magazine  writers 
with  capital  letters,  is  not  capable  of  striking  terror  to  the  little 
fellow,  unless  he  is  small  in  intellect  and  courage  as  well  as  in  rating. 
Everybody  in  the  hardwood  business  can  call  to  mind  at  least  one 
striking  example  of  a  man  who  Has  made  a  conspicuous  success  with- 
out having  a  particularly  large  investment  of  money  and  without  hav- 
ing done  an  enormous  volume  of  business.  He  has  demonstrated,  if 
a  demonstration  were  required,  that  careful  study  of  manufacturing 
methods,  skill  in  organization,  and  study  of  sales  and  consuming  con- 
ditions will  bring  success,  no  matter  whether  the  business  affected  be 
a  tiny  one  tucked  back  somewhere  out  of  sight  or  an  enormous  enter- 
prise involving  millions  and  standing  out  in  tlie  most  prominent  posi- 
tion under  the  sun. 

Elbert  Hubbard 's  saying  about  the  world  making  a  track  to  the 
home  of  the  master  mouse-trap  maker  is  hardly  correct,  for  he  would 
have  to  have  a  sales  and  s^dvertising  department  to  make  good,  and 
would  have  to  run  copy  in  "The  Mouse-Trap  Dealers  Magazine''  to 
get  the  necessary  attention  focused  on  his  product;  yet  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  truth  in  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  aphorism 
that  quality  is  back  of  success,  and  that  those  who  have  learned 
where  to  find  quality  usuall.y  go  back  for  more. 

The  lumberman  referred  to  has  a  sawmill  located  in  a  section  of  the 
country  famous  for  the  quality  of  its  w'hite  oak.  But  most  of  the 
oak  has  been  cut  out,  and  most  of  the  mills  that  once  flourished  have 
moved  away.  The  hardwood  manufacturing  industry,  as  a  whole,  has 
moved  a  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  south,  and  is  a  great  many 
miles  nearer  the  equator  than  when  the  center  of  the  trade  was  near 
the  mill  to  which  attention  has  been  called.  But  that  mill  has  not 
moved,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  will  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
Ask  its  owner  about  the  timber  question  and  he  will  smile  and  say, 
"Oh,  I  always  manage  to  get  enough  logs  to  keep  going." 

The  truth  of  the  business  is  that  everybody  in  that  part  of  the 
country  knows  the  sawmill  man,  likes  him,  and  calls  him  by  his  first 
name.  Because  he  puts  on  a  linen  collar  and  a  ' '  biled  ' '  shirt,  drives 
an  automobile,  and  rides  up  to  the  city  occasionally,  does  not  mean 
that  he  has  shut  the  farmers  and  others  who  own  timber  out  of  his 
circle  of  friends,  or  permitted  them  to  shut  him  out.  He  can  strik(; 
hands  and  talk  crops  with  any  of  them,  and  has  a  sincere  and  cordial 
interest  in  all  their  doings.  Thus,  when  a  log-buyer  from  another 
place  comes  around  and  inquires  about  timber,  the  answer  usually  is, 
"Oh,  I  just  guess  I'll  save  those  logs  for  Charley." 

And  the  farmer  knows,  too,  that  he  is  going  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
them,  and  that  there  will  be  no  jockeying  around  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  other  man  or  the  seller.  The  price  will  be 
just  what  they  are  worth,  and  it  vrill  be  paid,  cash  in  hand,  as  soon 
as  they  are  delivered.  The  people  who  have  been  selling  logs  to  this 
mill  have  always  done  business  with  its  owner,  in  person,  and  have 
always"  been  well  treated,  and  they  expect  to  continue  to  deal  with 
him  as  long  as  they  have  any  trees  to  sell. 

As  the  sawmill  operator  admits  that  the  big  problem  is  to  get  good 
logs,  plenty  of  them  and  at  the  right  price,  the  hold  which  this  manu- 
facturer has  established  on  the  people  who  supply  him  guarantees 
the  success  of  that  department  of  the  business,  at  any  rate. 

Inside  the  mill  there  is  a  feeling  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  head 
of  the  house  that  comes  from  a  knowledge  that  everybody  in  the  busi- 
ness, from  the  sawyer  to  the  youngest  off-bearer  at  the  veneer  saw,  is 
going  to  get  all  that  is  coming  to  him,  and  that  labor  is  going  to  be 
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rewarded.  The  same  superintendent,  the  same  yard  foreman  and  the 
same  sawyers  are  working  in  that  mill  that  were  serving  it  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Death  is  about  the  only  severer  of  those  business  ties. 
Those  who  have  remained  have  earned  more  money  as  time  has  passed, 
and  have  gotten  it  in  their  pay  envelopes.  It  has  not  been  neces- 
sary, fortunately,  to  adopt  a  piece-work  system  to  ibsure  every  man 
doing  his  duty ;  for  the  ' '  personal  equation "  is  so  well  taken  care  of, 
and  esprit  de  corps  is  so  actual  a  force  in  the  plant,  •that  a  mechan- 
ical method  of  computing  the  results  of  the  efforts  -of  each  employe 
is  unnecessary.  '.L. 

The  art  of  building  up  an  organization  and  then  holding  it  together 
at  top  speed  and  maximum  efficiency  has  not  been  mastered  by  many 
men.  The  mill  which  has  been  described  is  alone  in  its  community, 
and  perhaps  has  an  easier  problem  than  the  plant  whicli  has  several 
competitors  bidding  for  the  services  of  its  best  men;  but  even  under  ■ 
conditions  of  sharp  competition  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  these 
veterans,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  loyalty  under  an 
employer  who  has  made  it  a  pleasure  to  work  for  him,  would  leave. 

The  owner  of  the  plant  has  a  lot  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  cutting 
lumber  so  as  to  make  it  the  best  lumber  possible,  and  these  have  been 
transmitted  to  everybody  on  the  place.  His  mill  has  not  a  great  ca- 
pacity, so  that  he  has  seen  the  necessity  of  holding  the  quality  up  to 
the  highest  possible  point.  Thus  the  lumber  that  goes  on  his  yard  is 
manufactured  just  right,  and  is  a  proper  offering  for  a  disiriminating 
customer. 

This  manufacturer  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  in  the  coun-' 
try  to  sort  his  hunber  according  to  widths;  in  other  words,  to  regard 
dimensions  as  something  more  than  arbitrary  divisions,  but  as  con- 
\eniences  for  customers.  He  figured  that  if  there  were  a  furniture 
factory  which  wanted  to  buy  only  ten-inch  lumber,  he  ought  to  be  in 
a  position  to  sell  it  a  carload  of  just  that  variety;  or  if  a  chair  man 
wanted  to  get  strips  of  one  size  only,  instead  of  running  the  entire 
range  of  widths  provided  in  the  usual  classification,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  have  them  ready  to  sell,  and  not  have  to  dig  them  out 
of  a  pile. 

Consequently  his  lumber  is  divided  into  more  divisions  as  to  width 
than  that  of  nearly  anybody  else  in  the  business;  this,  too,  be  it  noted, 
in  spite  of  his  relatively  small  production.  This  means  considerable 
difficulties  about  accumulating  sufficient  stock  of  each  kind,  but,  by 
watching  his  customers'  needs — upon  which  the  entire  scheme  of  piling 
is  founded — he  is  able  to  adjust  his  operations  and  have  something  ' 
ready  to  offer  to  his  trade  all  the  time. 

In  his  mill  is  a  veneer  saw  whjch  he  uses  for  manufacturing  quar- 
tered oak  veneers  out  of  choice  logs  which  he  secures.  And  here 
again,  by  a  combination  of  care  in  purchasing,  excellence  of  manu- 
facture and  attention  to  details  of  handling,  he  has  an  output  that 
is  really  sought  by  consumers  of  veneer.  He  is  able  to  go,  in  turn, 
to  those  who  are  seeking  supremacy  in  the  manufacture  of  panels 
and  get  a  price  for  his  stuff  that  is  away  above  the  market,  because 
the  panel  man  realizes  that,  with  that  kind  of  stock  for  his  faces, 
lie  need  not  worry  about  competition  when  he  goes  to  sell  to  the  high- 
grade  furniture  builder. 

This  "scientific  manager,"  who  is  scientific  simply  because  he 
applies  ideas  which  are  familiar  to  everybody  and  are  recognized  as 
sound,  and  who  deserves  the  title  of  manager  because  he  has  his  finger 
on  every  department  of  his  business,  really  studies  his  customers  and 
their  needs.  He  visits  factories  where  his  lumber  is  used ;  sees  exactly 
what  happens  to  it,  and  follows  it  from  the  car  to  the  finishing-room. 
He  knows  what  the  requirements  of  his  trade  are,  and  when  lie  goes 
back  to  his  mill  he  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  exactly  what  his  cus- 
tomers can  use  to  the  best  advantage.  Isn't  this  a  contrast  with 
lumbermen  who  don't  even  know  what  their  product  is  used  for,  and 
couldn  't  tell  whether  the  consumer  is  buying  a  better  or  a  worse  grade 
than  he  ought  to  have? 

' '  But  how  are  you  going  to  study  your  consumer 's  need  if  he  won  't 
let  you  into  his  factory?"  is  the  retort  that  may  be  provided. 
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Eight  here  is  another  interesting  feature.  This  manufacturer — and 
let  it  be  said  here,  lest  the  reader  insist  that  he  is  a  mythical  charac- 
ter, that  he  is  a  flesh-and-blood  lumberman — has  succeeded  in  getting 
the  information  he  wants,  not  by  a  sleiglit  of  hand,  nor  the  use  of 
hypnotism,  but  by  proving  that  he  is  "on  the  level,"  and  has  noth- 
ing to  conceal.  He  has  convinced  his  customers  that  he  is  trying  to 
serve  them,  not  to  take  advantage  of  them ;  and  that  he  will  give  them 
the  benefit  of  whatever  advice  he  is  capable  of  formulating.  It  is 
just  a  simple  case  of  winning  confidence  by  doing  the  things  that  are 
calculateil  to  produce  confidence.     Result,  he  has  tlie  confidence  of  his 


trade,  and  with  it  all  necessary  information  about  tUeir  peculiarities 
and  requirements. 

A  fellow  lumberman  was  recently  commenting  in  admiring  terms 
upon  the  really  wonderful  success  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
was  comparing  his  situation  with  that  of  his  own  firm. 

"We  do  ten  times  as  much  business  as  that  lad,"  he  said,  "and 
yet  I  am  certain  that  we  don't  make  more  than  twice  as  much.  And 
it 's  easy  to  figure  that  on  the  capital  invested  our  dividends  are  away 
below  his.     I  wonder  how  he  does  it!  " 

I  wonder!  g.  D.  C.  Jr. 
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The  Filer  l>Jot  Always  the  Goat 
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A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,  according  to  the  views  of  one 
Mr.  Keats,  and  while  a  good  filer  makes  no  claims  to  beauty,  he  cer- 
tainly gets  in  line  on  the  latter  half  of  the  poetical  declaration.  The 
sawmill  man  who  is  blessed  with  a  good  sawyer  and  a  good  filer 
develops  the  sort  of  disposition  which  enables  him,  as  the  Western 
philosopher  put  it,  ' '  to  look  every  damned  man  in  the  face  and  tell 
him  to  go  to  hell. ' ' 

The  filer  is  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  character  and  quan- 
tity of  the,  output  of  a  mill,  and  he  usually  realizes  it.  He  isn  't  per- 
mitted to  forget  the  fact  that  it  is  up  to  him  to  have  the  saws  in  tip- 
top condition,  and  any  defect  in  the  lumber  turned  out  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  charged  up  to  poor  work  in  his  department.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  sawmill  men  aie  perhaps  too  ready  to  blame  their  troubles  upon 
the  filer  instead  of  looking  around  for  some  other  possible  cause. 

A  mill  in  one  of  the  big  Ohio  valley  producing  centers  was  having 
trouble  with  its  lumber.  The  thickness  of  the  stock  turned  out  by 
its  band  mill  was  uneven,  and  some  of  it  had  gone  through  in  rush 
orders  to  customers,  and  had  resulted  in  kicks  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  stir  things  up  from  the  front  office  ta  the  filing  room.  Of 
course  it  was  the  proprietor  of  the  latter  department  who  came  in 
for  most  of  the  blame.  He  took  it  all  without  saying  much  and 
worked  a  little  harder  on  his  saws,  though  he  insisted  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  make  them  do  their  work  properly.  With  all  the 
increased  care  and  watchfulness  at  that  end,  however,  miscut  lumber 
continued  to  be  turned  out,  and  the  sawyer  and  the  mill  superintendent 
began  exuding  remarks  which  caused  the  atmosphere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  plant  to  take  on  the  pale  blue  coloring  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  sulphuric  fumes. 

Then,  of  course,  a  hunt  began  for  the  hidden  cause  of  the  trouble. 
And  it  wasn  't  so  very  hidden  at  that.  Testing  the  tracks  showed  that 
they  were  out  of  alignment  and  that  the  defects  in  the  lumber  were 
due  to  this  situation.  You  couldn't  expect  a  saw  to  cut  evenly  if 
the  log  weren  't  brought  against  it  exactly  at  right  angle,  and  as  the 
tracks  carried  the  log  off  at  a  slight  angle  the  effect  was  bound  to  be 
what  had  been  attained — miscuts. 

Tearing  up  the  track  and  putting  it  down  again  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy relieved  that  part  of  the  problem,  and  of  course  the  occasional 
development  of  trouble  later  on  immediately  suggested  this  part  of 
the  proposition  and  didn't  perniiit  the  difficulty  to  continue  as  long  as 
it  had  done  in  the  first  place.  And  of  course  the  filer  had  a  chance  to 
prove  his  innocence  when  charges  of  jioor  work  were  brought  against 
him. 

The  carriage  itself  is  likely  to  get  out  of  kelter  and  cause  the  same 
sort  of  trouble.  The  rough  handling  to  which  it  is  submitted  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  at  some  time  or  other  it  will  need  fixing  up,  and 
when  defects  are  found  in  the  product  of  the  mill  it  is  just  as  well 
to  take  a  look  at  the  carriage  before  blaming  it  altogether  on  the  saw. 

A  superintendent  who  is  known  as  one  who  doesn'f  overlook  many 
bets  said  not  long  ago  that  just  as  a  matter  of  preventing  difficulties 
of  this  kind  he  subjects  his  tracks  and  carriage  to  inspection  at  brief 
intervals,  and  frequently  finds  that  the  alignment  of  the  former  or 
the  latter  has  been  disturbed  and  that  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
minutes'  time  and  labor  at  the  noon  hour  or  just  after  closing  time, 
things  can  be  straightened  out  and  accuracy  of  manufacture  assured. 


"Anybody  can  take  a  look  at  the  operations  of  a  sawmill,"  he  said, 
"and  figure  with  cert?iinty  that  with  the  constant  pounding  and  ham- 
mering on  the  carriage  and  tracks  something  is  going  to  give  sooner 
or  later,  and  probably  sooner.  You  can't  expect  the  timbers  which 
support  the  track  to  hold  forever  without  giving  a  fraction  of  an 
inch,  and  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock and  examine  your  tracks  and  carriage  just  as  regularly  as  you  do 
your  saw.  Then  you  will  know  if  trouble  comes  where  to  put  the 
blame,  and  won't  have  to  saddle  the  burden  on  a  filer  who  perhaps 
is  keeping  your  saws  in  good  shape. ' ' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  well  recognized  that  trouble  is  likely 
to  result  from  this  source,  one  of  the  biggest  lumber  concerns  in  the 
country  produced  a  lot  of  poor  lumber,  of  a  very  expensive  variety, 
before  it  was  discovered  that  the  tracks  of  its  mill  were  not  properly 
lined  up.  The  company  furnishing  the  saws  had  been  called  on  the 
carpet  for  turning  out  equipment  which  produced  no  better  results 
than  that,  and  made  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  saws  in  order  to  de- 
termine if  they  were  defective  in  any  way.  Finally  one  of  the  men 
in  the  mill  suggested  to  the  superintendent,  w-ho  is  not  regarded  as 
possessing  a  particularly  keen  intellect,  that  possibly  the  tracks 
weren't  exactly  true.  Examination  proved  that  the  millman  was 
right ;  and  matters  were  straightened  out  in  a  short  time,  the  filer,  the 
saw  man  and  all  others  being  exonerated,  and  happiness  prevailing 
generally. 

So  while  the  operation  of  the  sawmill  to  the  best  advantage  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  saws  being  kept  in  proper  conditiou,  they 
can't  do  all  the  work;  the  complementary  equipment  must  be  equally 
accurate  if  properly  manufactured  lumber  is  to  be  the  result. 

_^  G.  D.  C,  Jr. 

Lumbermen  and  Forestry 

The  question  of  the  application  of  the  scientific  principles  of 
forestry,  and  notably  the  tree  planting  feature  of  the  profession, 
has  never  been  given  very  serious  consideration  by  practical  lum- 
bermen. Forestry,  as  a  possible  money  maker,  has  not  been  favor- 
ably throught  of  until  within  the  last  few  years.  There  comes  to 
light  occasionally,  however,  instances  of  practical,  hard-headed  lum- 
bermen making  experiments  along  various  lines  with  a  view  to  try- 
ing out  the  teachings  of  the  modern  forestry  school.  These  experi- 
ments are  usually  in  the  tree  planting  line,  and  within  the  last 
month  two  such  instances  have  come  up,  one  in  Michigan  and  the 
other  in  Mississippi. 

An  incident  was  recently  brought  to  notice  by  the  suggestion 
of  a  large  northern  concern  owning  property  in  Mississippi  that  it 
is  contemplating  planting  a  considerable  area  of  cutover  land  iu 
that  state  to  catalpa,  the  idea  being  to  raise  this  tree  for  tie  and 
pole  purposes,  and  to  intermix  with  it  some  suitable  hardwood 
which  will  eventually  attain  large  enough  size  to  make  saw  logs. 
Whether  or  not  the  latter  plan  can  be  carried  out  practicably 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  fact  is  nevertheless  apparent  that  this 
concern  is  giving  the  question  of  reforestation  serious  thought. 
These  instances  should  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  a  mutual  basis  of  interest  between  the  theoretical 
forester  and  the  practical  lumberman. 
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Meeting  Michigan  Manufacturers 


The  fall  meeting  of  Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation was  held  in  the  Pontchartraiu  hotel,  Detroit,  on  October 
24  with  a  large   proportion   of  the   members   in   attendance. 

President  Richardson  presided.  In  a  short  and  humorous  speech 
he  thanked  the  association  for  electing  him  president  in  his  ab- 
sence.    He  said  he  thought  he  was  going  to  like  the  .job. 

The  report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  J.  C.  Knox,  follows: 

Secretary's    Report 

The  report  of  the  various  committees  which  will  be  made  to  you 
today  are  so  flattering  and  optimistic  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
the  secretary  to  endeavor  to  make  an  extensive  report,  and  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  work  of  our  office  almost  exclusively. 

Our  treasurer's  report  shows  a  balance  on  hand  Oct.  15,  of  $1,533.25, 
and  we  have  to  report  on  account  of  the  forest  fire  fund  a  net  balance 
on  hand  of  $4,099.80,  Oct.  21. 

Every  member  of  the  forest  fire  protection  department  has  responded 
to  the  second  assessment  with  one  exception,  and  we  are  trusting  to 
get  that  one.     This  will  give  us  a  fine  start  for  that  work  next  year. 

Our  Pacific  coast  rate  case  has  now  progressed  to  an  order  issued  by 
the  commission  directing  the  railroads  to  check  our  claims  and  to 
appear  before  that  body  in  January.  1913,  to  say  why  they  should  not 
make  a  refund  on  the  basis  of  the  eighty  cent  rate. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  suggestions  to  be  discussed  today, 
among  them  present  market  conditions  and  the  outlook  for  1912-13; 
thicknesses  for  cutting  hemlock:  propo.sed  changes  in  the  grading  rules 
on  hardwood;  employers"  mutual  liability  insurance  report;  report  of 
committee  on  advertising,  and  the  market  conditions  committee  report. 
The  figures  in  the  last  report  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  of  our  mem- 
bers in  that  they  make  the  best  showing  since  1907. 

It  is  customary  at  the  fall  meeting  to  provide  for  funds  to  carry  us 
through  the  coming  year  and  this  should  be  cared  for  today. 

Henry  Ballon,  chairman  of  the  railroad  committee,  suggested 
that  manufacturers  could  improve  the  car  shortage  condition  by 
keeping  ears  moving  promptly.  Eeports  to  his  committee  indicated 
that  railroads  were  doing  ever.ything  possible  to  keep  traffic  mov- 
ing promptly  by  making  large  purchases  of  ears  and  motive  power. 
He  reported  that  they  are  also  taking  every  precaution  against 
starting  fires   from   their  locomotives. 

T>.  H.  Day  of  the  grading  rules  committee  reported  that  the 
members  had  unanimously  agreed  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association  at  its  next  annual 
meeting  some  important  changes  and  additions  to  its*  rules. 

Chief  Fire  Warden  Charles  F.  Hickok  made  an  elaborate  re- 
port on  the  successful  work  during  the  past  year  looking  toward 
the  prevention  of  forest  fires. 

J.  A.  Kennedy  of  Lansing,  commissioner  of  the  industrial  ac- 
cident board,  made  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  address  on 
the  subject  of  industrial  accidents  and  the  Michigan  state  law  on 
the  subject.  He  recommended  co-operation  with  the  state  to  work 
out  the  big  problems  involved. 

J.  N.  Harris  of  Boyne  City  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  value 
of  an  industrial  insurance  plan.  On  motion  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  up  the  entire  matter  with  state  officials  and  also 
to  analyze  insurance  plans  and  methods  for  self  protection.  The 
chair  appointed  as  such  committee  S.  L.  Richardson,  C.  A.  Bigelow, 
G.  von  Flatten,  A.  W.  Newark  and  F.  L.  Nicholson. 

Chairman  Odell  of  the  market  conditions  committee  then  read 
the   report   of   that   committee   as   follows: 

Report  of  Market  Conditions  Committee 
The  stock  report  compiled  by  your  secretary,  from  reports  furnished 
him  by  the  members  of  his  association  shows  a  very  marked  decrease 
during  the  year  Oct.  1,  1911.  to  Oct.  1,  1912,  in  both  the  total  stock  of 
hardwood  lumber  at  the  mills  and  the  amount  unsold;  a  decrease 
amounting  to  a  shortage  in  some  items  that  may  work  some  hard- 
ship to  consuming  manufacturers  and  ultimate  consumers;  a  shortage 
for  which  the  lumber  manufacturer  is  in  no  way  to  blame;  a  shortage 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  the  policy  of  the  railroads  and  con- 
suming manufacturers  during  the  past  few  years  to  purchase  nothing 
until  actually  required  for  consumption,  and  to  make  the  producers  of 
not  only  lumber  but  of  all  raw  materials  carry  the  burden  of  stock, 
with  the  result  that  when  an  unusual  amount  of  raw  material  is 
required,  there  is  no  reserve  beyond  that  carried  by  the  producer. 

You  will  note  from  the  stock  report  that  the  amount  of  stock  at 
the  mills  and  the  amount  of  stock  unsold  is  less  than  at  any  time  since 
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1907,  the  stock  at  the  mills  being  183,000,000  feet— 55,000,000  feet  less 
than  1911,  and  21,000,000  feet  less  than  either  in  1910  or  1909,  while  the 
amount  of  unsold  stock  for  1912  is  41,000,000  feet,  as  against  71,000,000 
feet  for  1911,  71,000.000  feet  for  1910,  and  74,000,000  feet  for  1909. 

Ash  and  basswood  show  total  stocks  of  approximately  what  they 
were  a  year  ago.  while  beech,  birch,  elm  and  maple  divide  up  the 
55.000,000  feet  decrease  shown.  Beech  has  fully  verified  tlie  prediction 
of  your  committee,  there  being  26,000,000  feet  in  stock  now  as  against 
35.000,000  feet  a  year  ago  and  44,000,000  feet  two  years  ago.  or  approxi- 
mating sixty  per  cent  of  the  stock  in  1910.  Maple  shows  the  greatest 
decrease  in  stock  during  the  past  year,  the  total  stock  being  114,000,000 
feet  Oct.  1,  1912.  as  against  154,000,000  feet  Oct.  1,  1911,  and  the  total 
stock  of  maple  shows  less  than  for  either  1910  or  1909.  With  a  decrease 
of  40,000,000  feet  in  stock  and  an  unusually  large  amount  of  maple 
going  into  consumption,  maple  should  be  one  of  the  strong  items 
during  the  coming  year.  Maple  shows  up  in  better  form  than  anyone 
had  reason  to  expect.  Judging  from  the  amount  of  maple  lumber  on 
hand  Oct.  1,  1911,  and  the  condition  of  the  maple  flooring  market  at 
that  time,  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  have  expected  it  to 
require  at  least  two  or  three  years  for  the  stock  of  maple  lumber  to 
work  back  to  normal,  but  this  and  more  has  been  accomplished  In  a 
year.  The  stocks  of  both  lumber  and  flooring  are  below  normal  and 
tlie  demand  for  flooring  was  never  better.  The  stock  of  maple  flooring 
is  about  5,500,000  feet  less  than  a  year  ago  and  the  manufacturers  of 
maple  flooring  have  orders  booked  for  more  flooring  than  they  have  in 
stock.  This,  with  the  fact  that  they  are  shipping  each  month  more 
than  their  production  and  that  for  some  time  new  business  booked 
each  month  has  been  in  excess  of  production,  promises  a  bright  future 
for  maple  flooring,  which  ultimately  will  be  shared  by  the  lumber 
manufacturers. 

The  item  of  number  three  common  hardwoods  is  the  one  showing 
greatest  shortage  and  it  is  the  one  item  that,  Vjecause  of  the  unusual 
shortage,  may  be  sold  at  more  than  its  real  intrinsic  value.  The  total 
stocks  show  32,000,000  feet,  as  against  57,000,000  feet,  71,000,000  feet. 
70,000,000  feet  and  54,000,000  feet  for  the  respective  preceding  years, 
while  the  amount  unsold  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  during 
the  three  or  four  preceding  years.  This  item  of  low-grade  hardwoods 
should  receive  just  as  careful  consideration  now  as  it  ever  did,  as.  like 
tlie  poor,  it  is  always  with  us  and  always  will  be  Just  so  long  as  we 
manufacture    lumber.      We    should    remember    the    years    of    1907    and 

1908.  the  prices  at  which  this  item  sold  then,  and  what  happened  to  it. 
The  same  condition  will  prevail  again  if  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer permit  the  price  to  go  so  high  as  to  encourage  the  use  of 
substitutes.  It  is  natural  for  the  manufacturer  to  reason  that  because 
he  has  been  compelled  to  sell  his  low-grade  lumber  during  the  past 
four  years  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  thousand  less  than  the  actual 
manufacturing  cost,  he  should  endeavor  to  recoup  these  losses  wdien 
the  opportunity  offers,  but  results  have  shown  that  the  extremely 
high  prices  of  1907  may  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  extremely 
low  prices  of  the  past  four  years. 

While  higher  prices  are  warranted  for  practically  all  of  the  north- 
ern hardwoods  and  higher  prices  must  of  necessity  prevail  during  the 
present  period  of  short  supply,  your  committee  would  recommend  that 
you  endeavor  to  hold  prices  down  to  a  reasonable  level  and  thus  avoid 
a  slump  that  is  sure  to  follow  extremely  high  prices. 

Just  so  long  as  supply  meets  demand  and  demand  meets  supply 
within  a  reasonable  limit,  prices  will  go  on  at  a  reasonable  level. 

A  careful  study  of  our  report  during  the  past  six  years  will  show 
that  had  the  demand  for  northern  hardwood  lumber  been  as  regular 
as  the  production,  there  would  not  have  been  the  extreme  shortage 
and  large  over-production  with  a  consequent  great  fluctuation  'in 
prices  that  we  have  seen  during  this  period.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  his  business  and  because  he  has  built  up  an  organization  based  on 
a  certain  production  of  lumber  each  year,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
the  manufacturer  of  lumber  to  shut  down  his  mill  and  cease  opera- 
tions because  of  a  production  of  some  items  in  excess  of  the  tem- 
porary demand.  While  possibly  not  so  difficult,  it  would  be  just  as 
unwise  for  the  manufacturer  to  try  to  increase  his  output  to  meet 
the  temporary  demand  or  to  deceive  himself  into  thinking  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  If  properly  distributed  during  the  past 
six  years,  the  supply  woUId  have  met  the  demand  reasonably  well  and 
any  atteinpt  to  increase  the  output  to  meet  an  unusual  and  temporary 
demand   only   increased   the  over-production    later   on. 

We  have  been  censured  for  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources  in 
our  manufacturing  metiiods,  but  most  of  this  censure  lias  come  from 
people  who  are  not  familiar  either  with  the  methods  of  limibering  or 
the  value  of  forest  products.  They  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  lumberman  has  practiced  forest  conservation  in  so  Sat  as  his 
means,  his  knowledge  and  profitable  returns  permit  him  to  do  so,  and 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  have  fought  diligentl.v 
for  improved  methods  and  a  profitable  market  for  what  is  now  con- 
sidered waste  product. 

The  comparatively  recent  demonstration  that  maple,  beech  and  birch, 
when    properly    treated    by    one    of    several    preservative    treatments, 
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makes  a  superior  railroad  crosstie.  created  a  new  demand  for  that 
class  of  timber  that  if  sawed  to  lumber  would  produce  a  large  pro- 
portion of  low  grade.  Many  tests  of  treated  ties  made  of  maple, 
beech  and  birch  have  proven  the  superiority  of  these  ties,  and  several 
of  our  largest  railroad  systems  have  adopted  them.  Both  the  New 
York  Central  lines  and  the  Pennsylvania  system,  because  of  the 
proximity  of  some  of  their  branch  lines  to  the  supply  of  maple,  beech 
and  birch,  are  using  these  woods  extensively  for  ties.  The  New  York 
Central  lines  have  ties  treated  at  Toledo,  Ohio.,  at  Shirley,  Ind.,  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Bradford  Junction,  near  Pittsburgh.  The  Pennsylvania 
lines  have  ties  treated  at  Philadelphia,  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  and  have  contracted  for  the  treatment  of  ties  at  some  points  on 
the  G.  R.  &  I.,  probably  at  Cadillac.  Of  these  plants,  the  following 
treat  birch,  beech  and  maple:  Toledo,  Bradford  Junction,  Mount 
Union,  Orrville  and  Cadillac. 

Whila  the  test  of  treated  beech  ties  commenced  several  years  ago. 
the  test  of  time  is  the  real  test,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  the  use  of  northern  hardwood  ties  has  been  adopted  to  any 
considerable   extent. 

The  records  indicate  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  employ- 
ment of  beech,  birch  and  maple  ties  from  1907  to  1911,  and  that  the 
amount  of  ties  that  were  chemically  treated  during  the  same  period 
nearly  doubled.  The  total  consumption  of  treated  beech  and  maple 
ties  now  constitute  7.3S  per  cent  of  al  Ithat  are  used  by  railroads. 

Beech  ties  treated  with  creosote,  whicli  have  been  on  the  road- 
beds in  France,  show  a  large  proportion  of  sound  ties  after  twenty- 
eight  years.  Beech  ties  treated  with  zinc  chloride,'  one  of  the  cheap- 
est processes,  which  have  been  in  the  roadbeds  of  the  United  States, 
show  a  large  proportion  of  sound  ties  after  fourteen  years. 

Of  the  woods  available  and  formerly  used  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States  tor  untreated  ties,  the  species  showing  the  greatest  resistance 
to  decay  have  been  cedar,  chestnut  and  white  oak;  but  neither  cedar 
nor  chestnut  has  been  considered  long-lived  ties  for,  because  of 
their  poor  resistance  to  abrasion,  they  were  not  adapted  to  the  heavy 
traffic  of  the  main  lines.  Their  use  on  the  better  roads  has  been  con- 
fined to  sidings  and  branch  lines,  where  the  traffic  was  not  heavy. 
White  oak  will  stand  the  heavy  traffic,  but  it  is  an  expensive  tie.  The 
supply  is  limited  and  when  not  treated  the  average  life  is  estimated 
at  only  from  eight  to  nine  years.  These  ties  cost  the  railroad  in 
the  rough  eighty  to  eighty-five  cents  each.  It  has  been  proven  by 
various  tests  and  is  conceded  by  the  best  informed  authorities  that 
beech  and  maple  ties  properly  treated  will  last  just  as  long  as  the 
treated  white  oak  ties,  and  that  they  are  the  equal  of  white  oak  in 
every  respect,  even  its  superior  in  some  respects,  as  the  beech  and 
maple  ties  hold  the  spikes  better  than  white  oak.  Being  the  equal  of 
white  oak  in  every  respect  and  costing  much  less,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  use  of  maple  and  beech  ties  has  increased  so  rapidly  in  a  few 
years.  We  sh/ill  see  them  specified  in  many  more  roads  in  a  few 
years  it  we  can  demonstrate  our  ability  to  supply  them. 

The  matter  of  economy  and  source  of  supply  will  compel  the  use 
of  the  maple  and  beech  ties  in  many  of  the  northern  states.  Untreated 
white  oak  ties  cost  the  northern  railroads,  delivered  on  their  lines, 
eighty  to  eighty-five  cents,  with  an  average  life  of  eight  to  nine  years; 
if  treated  with  creosote,  $1.05  to  $1.10,  with  an  average  life  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  years.  The  beech  and  maple  ties,  with  zinc  chloride  treatment, 
cost  approximately  seventeen  cents  each  and  have  an  average  life  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  years,  or  about  fifty  percent  longer  than  the  un- 
treated white  oak  ties;  beech  and  maple  ties  treated  with  the  creosote 
process  at  a  cost  per  treatment  of  approximately  thirty  cents  each, 
have  an  average  life  of  thirty  years,  the  same  as  the  white  oak 
tie.  By  deducting  the  cost  of  treating  an  oak  tie,  thirty  cents,  from 
$1.05  to  $1.10,  the  cost  of  a  treated  white  oak  tie,  and  comparing  the 
result,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents,  with  what  the  railroads  have 
been  paying  for  treated  beech  and  maple  ties,  you  will  readily  under- 
stand why  they  will  be  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Or  compare  the 
untreated  white  oak  tie,  at  a  cost  of  eighty  to  eighty-five  cents  and 
an  average  life  of  eight  to  nine  years,  with  what  the  railroads  are 
paying  for  the  beech  and  maple  ties,  plus  the  zinc  chloride  treatment 
of  seventeen  cents  and  an  average  life  of  fifty  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
beech  and  maple  ties,  and  see  where  you  land. 

You  will  find  the  beech  and  maple  tie  most  desirable,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  reasonably  satisfactory  returns  from  the  ties  as 
compared  to  what  might  be  realized  for  the  stock  if  cut  into  lumber, 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  influence  the  tie  business  has  on 
the  supply  of  and  the  price  for  both  beech  and  maple  lumber.  As 
you  will  note  from  the  statement  of  the  number  of  beech  and  maple 
ties  treated,  it  is  only,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  these 
woods  have  been  used  to  any  considerable  extent  and,  you  will  note 
also  how  rapidly  their  use  has  increased.  In  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  the  demand  /or  beech,  birch  and  maple  ties  will  increase 
much  faster  than  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  supply. 

Taking  northern  hardwoods  right  through  the  list,  there  does  not 
appear  a  weak  spot  anywhere.  This  condition  is  reflected  not  only 
by  our  own  stock  list,  but  by  the  stock  li"t  of  the  Wisconsin  associa- 
tion, and  in  fact  by  reports  from  all  other  sources.  In  consequence  of 
this,  prices  ail  along  the  line  must  neces.sarily  advance.     Even  if  we 


were  inclined  to  be  benefactors  by  trying  to  hold  prices  down,  it  would 
be  Just  as  Impo.^sible  for  us  to  do  so  as  it  has  been  for  us  to  prevent 
the  extremely  low  prices  for  northern  hardwood  lumber  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  The  supply  is  short  and  the  demand  of 
the  consuming  manufacturers  will  force  prices  up  regardless  of  what 
th?  producer  thinks  best  to  do  or  their  efforts  to  control  the  situation. 

We  have  gone  into  this  price  and  stock  condition  more  in  detail  at 
this  time  than  usual  for  the  reason  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities wo  have  to  exemplify  the  oft-repeated  statement  made  by  your 
con.mittes  that  prices  are  controlled  absolutely  and  completely  by  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  the  only  way  prices  may  be 
controlled  is  by  the  control  of  the  supply.  Because  of  the  thousands 
of  sawmills  throughout  the  United  States,  it  will  be  just  as  impossible 
to  control  the  lumber  supply  as  it  would  for  the  farmers  to  control 
the  supply  of  potatoes. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that,  judging  from  the  various 
stock  reports,  the  prices  that  have  been  obtained  for  lumber  recently 
and  from  general  business  conditions,  present  values  are  reasonably 
well  indicated  in  the  appended  list.  We  do  not  pretend  to  forecast 
the  future,  but  we  do  believe  that  we  shall  see  higher  prices  on  most 
items  before  we  see  lower  prices  on  any  of  them. 

The  recommendations  made  by  this  committee  on  changes  in 
values  were  comparatively  slight  but  a  few  conservative  advances 
in  price  were  suggested.  In  a  few  instances  the  suggestions 
amounted  to  a  two  or  three  dollar  increase  a  thousand  on  high- 
grade  stock  and  a  considerable  number  of  items  were  reported 
as  worth  one  dollar  nioe. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

Bruce  Odell,  on  behalf  of  the  advertising  committee,  commended 
the  work  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  advertising  birch  and  hemlock,  but  suggested  that 
Michigan  operators  make  chiefly  maple  and  beech  and  recom- 
mended an  advertising  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  one  cent 
a  thousand  to  exploit  these  woods,  especially  in  relation  to  their 
utilization  as  flooring  materials. 

President  E.  A.  Hamar  of  the  Northern  Hardwood  and  Hemlock 
Manufacturers'  Association  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  methods 
employed  by  his  association  in  advertising  birch  and  hemlock. 

Secretary  B.  S,  Kellogg  of  the  same  association,  in  an  address 
elaborated  on  the  same  subject,  reciting  the  specific  methods  pur- 
sued by  it.  He  suggested  financial  co-operation  of  the  Michigan 
manufacturers  on  the  hemlock  campaign. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  and  the  report  of  the  adver- 
tising committee  was  adopted  with  the  understanding  that  the 
initial  fund  raised  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Maple  Flooring 
Manufacturers '   Association   for   expenditure. 

On  motion  of  Henry  Ballou,  an  assessment  on  the  hardwood 
outpiit  of  members  of  the  association  of  two  cents  per  thousand 
was  authorized  to  carry  on  the  regular  association  work  for  the 
coming  year. 

On  motion  of  C.  A.  Bigelow,  Bruce  Odell  was  authorized  to  con- 
sult with  the  Maple  Flooring  Manufacturers'  Association  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  funds  for  the  joint  maple  advertising  cam- 
paign. 

It  was  announced  that  by  agreement  effective  November  1  next, 
the  leading  Michigan  hemlock  manufacturers  had  agreed  to 
establish  sizes  in  both  sawing  and  finishing  their  product. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


American  Saws  in  Germany 

The  popular  belief  that  the  German-made  tools  are  cheaper  in 
that  country  than  similar  tools  imported  from  America  is  not  well 
founded  in  the  case  of  handsaws.  An  article  recently  published 
in  a  hardware  dealers'  magazine  at  Bunzlau,  Silesia,  shows  that 
.American  handsaws  are  much  cheaper  than  the  home-made  article. 
An  American  20-inch  Saw  costs  thirty-three  cents,  the  German 
fifty-nine  cents;  American  22-inch,  thirty-five  cents,  German  sixty- 
three  cents.  It  is  stated  that  the  American  saw  is  preferred,  even 
when  both  sell  at  the  same  price.  Much  of  the  superiority  is  'due 
to  the  workmanship,  for  the  German  saw  manufacturers  admit 
that  some  of  the  American  tools  which  are  capturing  the  markets 
in  that  country  are  made  of  German  steel  imported  into  the  United 
States,  here  manufactured,  and  the  finished  product  is  exported 
to  Germany. 


Crosstie  Evolution 


One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  modern  life,  with  its 
rapid  development  of  new  and  revohitionary  ideas,  is  the  way  in 
which  standing  predictions,  which  have  readied  the  point  where  they 
are  accepted,  largely  by  force  of  re})etition,  as  absolute  truth,  are 
smashed  into  smithereens.  Some  proposition  which  has  been  quoted 
and  requoted  and  used  as  the  basis  of  many  a  learned  discussion,  is 
suddenly  knocked  clear  out  of  the  situation  by  the  interposition  of  a 
new  and  altogether  unexpected  factor. 

A  fine  example  of  this  is  the  cross-tie  business.  The  field  for  the 
use  of  ties  is  immense,  since  the  present  mileage  of  the  railways  of 
the  country,  taking  renewals  only  into  account,  requires  the  use  of 
125,000,000  ties  a  year.  Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  white  oak 
timber  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  cost  of  ties  made  of  this  ma- 
terial, the  introduction  of  the  concrete  ties  was  followed  by  the  an- 
nouncement, from  the  interests  concerned  with  the  production  of  steel 
and  cement,  that  soon  nothing  else  would  be  used  by  the  transporta- 
tion companies.  And  that  would  possibly  have  been  the  case,  if  the 
wood-preserver  hadn't  come  along  and  knocked  those  predictions  into 
a  cocked  hat. 

At  present,  with  the  development  in  the  use  of  the  treated  tie  the 
most  phenomenal  feature  of  the  forest  products  situation  (perhaps 
excepting  the  development  of  wooden  block  paving,  which  is  in  the 
same  class)  the  chances  favor  the  relegation  of  the  concrete  tie  to  the 
rear,  for  there  is  every  argument  against  it.  Those  who  dislike  to 
face  a  heavy  first  cost  refuse  to  use  it,  and,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  are  looking  for  a  low  annual  cost  find  in  the  creosoted  tie  a  better 
proposition  than  one  made  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  latter  has  not  proved  satisfactory  in  actual  service,  either,  a 
recent  wreck  which  occurred  at  a  point  where  the  rails  were  affixed 
to  concrete  ties  developing  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
tie  to  absorb  expansion  and  contraction,-  the  bolts  holding  the  rail  to 
the  tie  had  been  sheared.  Thus  the  big  feature  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  wood  ties — their  resiliency  and  elasticity — is  again  emphasized. 
There  are  other  features  which  make  the  concrete  proposition  less 
desirable,  and  consequently  it  is  not  likely  to  make  much  further 
headway. 

Looking  at  it  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars-and-cents.  the 
comparison  figures  out  favorably  to  the  wooden  tie.  A  steel  and  con- 
crete tie,  laid  in  place,  costs  about  $2.50.  It  will  last,  at  a  liberal 
estimate,  not  more  tlian  thirty  years.  This  is  an  annual  cost  of  eight 
and  a  third  cents.  A  treated  red  oak  tie  costs,  on  an  average,  forty- 
five  cents  at  the  mill;  thirty  cents  for  the  creosoted  treatment; 
twenty-five  cents  for  freight  and  twenty-five  more  for  labor.  This  is 
the  top  price  for  labor  and  the  other  items,  as  ties  can  be  put  in 
place  under  favorable  conditions  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  The 
total  cost,  laid  down,  is  $1.25.  It  is  estimated  that  red  oak  ties 
which  have  been  creosoted  will  last  for  twenty  years,  and  on  this 
basis  the  annual  cost  is  six  cents  a  year,  a  reduction  of  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  compared  with  concrete  ties. 

An  interesting  point  about  the  use  of  preservatives  on  ties  is  that 
it  has  ruled  out,  for  this  kind  of  service,  the  material  which  was  for- 
merly used  almost  exclusively  for  tie  purposes — white  oak.  The 
"pits"  of  its  surface  are  closed  and  it  is  impervious  to  the  action 
of  the  preservative,  the  very  quality  which  makes  it  excellent  as  an 
untreated  tie  rendering  it  unsuitable  for  treatment  by  the  preservers. 
Locust  and  heart  pine  (long-leaf),  which  are  used  untreated,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  creosoted,  but  hickory,  which  has  come  into  some 
use  since  the  preserving  methods  began  to  be  generally  favored,  is 
susceptible  to  treatment  with  creosote. 

Carrying  the  comparison  of  cost  forward,  and  figuring  the  average 
price  of  white  oak  ties  at  seventy  cents,  the  cost  of  the  treated  red 
oak  tie,  seventy-five  cents,  is  a  little  greater  and  therefore  the  use  of 
treated  materia!  involves  a  greater  initial  outlay  than  is  necessitated 
by  the  purchase  of  white  oak.  For  that  reason  many  roads  are  still 
using  white  oak,  though  the  average  life  of  an  untreated  white  oak 
tie  is  only  eight  or  nine  years   (twelve  years  under  favorable  condi- 
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tions,  and  only  six  or  seven  iu  the  South),  and  the  treated  wood  is 
relied  on  to  last  for  twenty. 

The  figures  given  in  the  latter  connection,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
only  estimates,  because  the  first  creosoted  ties  laid  down  in  this  coun- 
try in  quantity  were  put  into  service  only  nine  years  ago.  Since 
these  have  shown  no  sign  of  decay  since  then,  and  since  European 
experience  has  been  exceedingly  favorable,  it  is  believed  that  the 
estimate  is  well  within  bounds. 

Though  the  railroads  have  not  all  been  converted  to  the  use  of 
treated  ties,  the  enormous  growth  in  the  business  shows  that  the  car- 
riers are  coming  over  rather  rapidly.  It  was  stated  that  125,000,000 
ties  are  used  annually  in  replacement  work.  In  1908  not  more  than 
eight  per  cent  of  these  were  treated  ties.  This  year,  it  is  stated  by 
authorities,  fully  twenty  per  cent  of  the  number  will  be  of  that  char- 
acter. There  are  seventy-five  plants  for  creosoting  purposes,  and  the 
number  is  growing  rapidly.  One  company,  established  in  1904,  is  now 
building  its  fourteenth  plant,  thirteen  of  them  having  been  put  up 
since  1907,  so  that  the  big  gains  have  all  been  within  the  past  five 
years. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  wood-preserving 
from  an  economic  standpoint  believe  that  it  is  working  a  remarkable 
change  for  the  better.  Heretofore  ties  have  had  to  be  cut  out  of 
white  oak  trees,  and  while  many  of  them  were  produced  from  timber 
that  could  not  have  been  made  into  high-grade  lumber  or  used  for 
other  purposes,  yet  an  enormous  quantity  of  ties  was  converted  from 
trees  that  could  have  been  sawed  into  boards  and  made  into  all  sorts 
of  valuable  and  beautiful  articles.  And  the  tie  manufacturers  fre- 
quently forced  into  service  small  oak  trees  which,  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  for  fifteen  years  more,  would  have  been  easily  con- 
vertible into  much  greater  values  in  other  forms. 

Thus  the  entrance  of  wood-preserving  methods  has  enabled  many 
inferior  woods,  which  under  former  conditions  could  never  have  been 
used  for  tie  purposes,  to  be  utilized  for  this  work  and  has  made  it 
possible  for  white  oak  to  be  reserved  for  other  purposes  for  which  it 
is  better  suited.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  resulted  in  the  timberman 
being  able  to  work  a  tract  dean,  since  he  need  not  discriminate,  for 
the  most  part,  but  can  cut  nearly  all  the  timber  his  land  carries, 
knowing  that  by  the  use  of  a  preserving  treatment  he  can  make  prac 
tically  all  of  it  useful  in  tie  work.  Thus,  instead  of  leaving  land 
cumbered  with  scattered  dumps  of  relatively  useless  timber,  it  is  all 
being  worked  up  and  put  to  good  use. 

Just  contrast  the  situation,  as  far  as  utilization  of  woods  is  con- 
cerned, before  treatment  was  introduced  and  after.  In  the  first  ease 
the  materials  available  were  white  oak,  locust,  bois  d'arc,  heart-wood 
of  the  long-leaf  pine,  swamp-cypress  and  chestnut.  Chestnut  that 
could  be  used  untreated  for  tie  purposes,  however,  was  found  princi- 
pally in  the  East,  the  southern  varieties  giving  relatively  poor  service. 
The  harder  chestnut  of  the  eastern  sections  frequently  lasted  for  eight 
or  nine  years.     But  the  kinds  named  practically  close  the  list. 

Today,  with  preserving  treatments  used,  the  tie  manufacturer  ajid 
the  railroad  are  able  to  utUize  all  of  the  black,  oaks,  such  as  red  oak, 
yellow  oak,  pin  oak,  jack  oak,  etc.;  beech,  birch,  maple,  elm,  gum, 
ash,  hickory,  sassafras,  hackberry,  poplar  and  the  cottonwood  tribe; 
sycamore,  and  others  of  the  broad-leaf  species,  and  cone-bearing  trees 
such  as  the  loblolly,  shortleaf  pine,  Douglas  fir,  tamarack,  hemlock 
and  white  cypress.  Some  of  these  woods  would  have  lasted  from 
three  to  five  years  without  treatment;  with  it,  they  give  service  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years.  As  many  of  the  kinds  named  have 
little  value  for  lumber  or  other  purposes,  it  is  a  great  economic  benefit 
that  they  can  be  put  to  good  use  in  the  railroad  tie  field  through  the 
application  of  creosote  and  other  preservatives. 

Oil  of  creosote  is  the  generally  favored  preservative  at  present, 
zinc  chloride,  which  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  not  having 
been  found  altogether  satisfactory.  It  is  used  by  applying  a  bath 
containing  the  salt  in  solution,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  leaving 
it  in  the  wood.     It  is  an  excellent  antiseptic  and  preserves  the  wood, 
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but,  being  soluble,  it  is  washed  out  by  rains  and  thus  permits  the 
wood  to  disintegrate. 

The  process,  generally  speaking,  consists  of  placing  the  ties  on  cars; 
putting  them  in  hermetically  sealed  retorts;  filling  the  retorts  with 
oil,  and  subjecting  the  ties  to  heat  and  pressure,  the  latter  frequently 
being  as  much  as  170  pounds  per  square  inch.  Some  methods  in- 
volved heating  the  ties  beforehand  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
pores  as  much  as  possible,  but  this  was  found  to  be  hard  on  the  wood 
and  was  consequently  abandoned. 

The  industry  of  wood-preserving,  and  especially  of  creosoting  ties, 


appears  to  be  in  its  infancy.  With  the  impressive  gains  which  have 
been  made  during  the  past  five  years,  it  seems  logical  to  believe  that 
ultimately  the  treated  tie  will  be  universally  used.  If  this  happens, 
the  passing  of  the  years  and  reaching  the  end  of  the  period  formerly 
allotted  to  the  untreated  tie  will  find  a  reduction  in  tie  requirements, 
which  will  possibly  cut  the  consumption  from  125,000,000  to  60,000,000 
a  year.  From  the  standpoint  of  conservation  this  will  be  an  advan- 
tage, and  especially  so  since  it  will  postpone  still  further  the  necessity 
for  using  substitute  materials  on  account  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
'^°°^-  G.  D.  C,  Jr. 
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Fancy  Woods  for  Floors 
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The  Timber  News  of  London,  recently  gave  some  valuable  hints 
on  fancy  woods  for  floors,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken: 

The  growing  popularity  of  fine  hardwood  floors  has  stimulated 
the  utilization  of  some  of  the  fancy  woods  for  that  purpose,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States.  What  are  known  as  the  "grey  woods" 
have  come  into  fashion  recently  for  flooring.  The  right  tone  of 
soft  hue,  with  shaded  streaks  of  green  in  it,  is  difficult  to  obtain 
except  in  Majagua,  one  of  the  favorite  decorative  woods  of  Cuba. 
Another  fashionable  wood  for  flooring  that  now  enters  largely 
into  the  trade  is  Italian  walnut.  This  wood  has  a  beautiful  color- 
ing, toned  to  a  fashionable  grey  tint  that  forms  an  admirable  back- 
ground for  handsome  rugs.  Teak  is  a  valuable  wood  that  has 
long  been  in  general  use  both  for  floors  and  furniture.  It  is  hand- 
some as  to  grain,  and  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  revival  of  Early 
English  broad-planked  floors.  These  floors  have  a  dark,  thin  strip 
of  wo'od  inserted  between  the  planks  to  imitate  the  ancient  joints 
in  old  floors.  It  is  being  used  also  to  considerable  extent  for  wains- 
coting and  beaming  of  expensive  houses  where  every  effort  is  us- 
ually made  to  get  satisfactory  color  schemes  in  woodwork,  hence 
the  floors  have  to  harmonize  with  the  beams  and  wainscot,  for 
which  the  Philippine  teakwood,  which  strongly  resembles  Italian 
walnut  in  appearance,  is  used  extensively,  being  an  indestructible 
wood. 

More  varieties  of  fancy  woods  are  used  today  in  parquetry  floor- 
ing  than   ever   before.      While    the    French    cling    to   their   oak   for 


floors,  no  matter  what  the  surrounding  furnishings  may  be.  Amer- 
icans love  to  get  effects  out  of  every  variety  of  fancy  woods  to 
suit  their  tastes.  Almost  jewel-Uke  lustre  is  obtained  with  some 
of  these  fancy  woods.  For  instance,  the  floors  of  one  mansion  in 
New  York  are  of  vermilion  color,  bordered  with  a  strange  pea- 
cock-tinted Cuban  wood.  Another  has  one  floor  laid  in  dark  teak- 
wood,  a  second  in  oak,  and  a  third  in  mahogany.  Black  mahogany 
is  especially  in  demand  in  America  for  flooring  in  connection  with 
rooms  fitted  up  in  Flemish  styles.  Immense  quantities  of  white 
and  red  mahogany  are  used"  for  floors,  and  oak  and  curled  maple 
are  popular.  Fancy  woods  are  used  in  a  variety  of  styles  of  par- 
quetry, including  the  block,  cube,  square,  basket.  Prima  Vera,  her- 
ringbone, and  Fontainebleau  effects,  worked  out  sometimes  at  great 
cost.  African  tigerwood,  African  redwood,  the  greenish-gold  Jalapa 
wood,  red  gold  Courbaril,  Sandwich  Island  walnut,  golden  ebony, 
rose  red  Majagua,  and  similar  rare  woods  are  also  used  for  floor- 
ing, as  well  as  for  beaming  and  panelling. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  imitate  these  fancy  woods  by  the 
art  of  the  stainer  and  painter.  Even  Circassian  walnut,  of  which 
there  is  never  much  in  the  market,  has  a  near-Circassian  imita- 
tion that  is  frequently  found.  But  imitation  never  quite  suc- 
ceeds in  woods,  for  the  lovely  soft  effects  nature  gives  cannot  be 
quite  obtained  by  paints  or  stains.  For  instance,  various  kinds  of 
wood  have  been  stained  through  and  through  a  deep  rich  mahogany 
shade,  but  the  grain  is  always  sure  to  give  the  imitatiou  away. 
That  is  something  that  cannot  be  exactly  imitated. 
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The  Mail  Bag 


communication  with  anyone  desiring  to  market 
oni'-inch  Xo.  3  common  cliestnut  anti  one-inch 
Xo.    2    box   spruce   in    large   quantitios.    for   cash. 


Any  reader  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD 
desiring  to  communicate  witii  any  of  the 
inquirers  listed  in  ttiis  section  can  iiave 
tile  addresses  on  written  request  to  tiie 
iVIail  Bag  Department,  HARDWOOD 
RECORD,  537  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  and  referring  to  the  number  at 
the  head  of  each  letter  and  enclosing  a 
self-addressed    stamped    envelope. 


B  321— Seeks  Hardwood  Molding 
London,  Eng.,  Oct.  12. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  We  should  be  glad  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  some  mills  within  low  freight  rate  dis- 
tance of  Philadelphia,  Xorfolk  or  Newport  News, 
who  could  undertake  to  produce  plain  moldings 
to  our  patterns  cheaply,  and  smoothly  finished 
in  basswood,  oak,  walnut  and  possibly  mahog- 
any. Our  experience  has  been  that  the  bigh 
freight  rate  to  the  coast  from  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict militates  against  our  purchases  ther.-.  If 
the  stock  is  dry  and  prices  and  finish  satisfac- 
tory,   we   can    place    a    large   volume   of  business. 

B  322— Seeks  Hickory  Flag  Poles  and  Ash 
Oars 

Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  17. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  I  have  an  inquiry  for  hickory  flag 
poles  and  also  ash  oars  for  export  trade.     Have 


.\*ou  on  file  anything  that  would  help  me  out  in 

this    matter?  . 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been 
supplied  with  a  brief  list  of  manufacturers  of 
ash  oars,  but  we  have  no  list  of  concerns  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  hickory  flag  poles. — Editor. 

B  323 — Wants  Lumber  Measure  Table 

Evanston.  111.,  Oct.  IS. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  We  are  in  want  of  a  lumber  measure 
table  like  the  Houghton  Measure  Table  or  some 
other  kind  on  the  same  principle.  If  you  have 
such  in  stock  kindly  let  us  know  by  return 
mail,  or  tell  us  where  to  get  one.      . 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been 
advised  that  we  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
Houghton  Measure  Table,  but  has  been  given 
the  name  and  address  of  the  publishers  of 
Baughman  's  Buyer  and  Seller,  and  of  the 
Expeditious  Measurer. — Editor. 
B  324 — Seeks  No.  3  Chestnut  and  No.  2 
Spruce 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  IS. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :      We    would   be    pleased   to    be   put    in 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  a  leading 
wholesaler  of  the  Quaker  City,  and  has  been 
given  a  brief  list  of  chestnut  and  spruce  pro- 
ducers.— Editor. 

B  325— Wants  Wagon  Stock 

Portland.  Ore.,  Oct.  15. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  where  I 
can  get  a  list  of  factories  manufacturing  all 
kinds  of  wagon,  carriage  and  auto  Woodstock, 
such  as  singletrees,  poles,  shafts,  spokes,  etc.? 
I  contemplate  starting  in  business  handling  such 
products  on  the  Pacific  coast,  including  hard- 
wood  lumber.  . 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been 
advised  where  he  can  secure  the  information 
he  seeks. — Editor. 

B  326 — Wants  Hickory  Billets 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  IS. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  Can  you  put  us  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers prepared  to  figure  on  prime  second- 
growth  hickory  billets,  perfectly  white  clear 
through,  straight  grained  and  free  from  all  de- 
tects. 7  to  8  feet  long  x  4  to  I'i  inches  wide  x 
1   to  114   inches  thick?  . 
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B  327 — Wants  to  Handle  Output  of  Southern 

Mills 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  10. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  We  liave  decided  to  supplement  the 
handling  of  the  products  of  our  Vermont  and 
New  York  mills  by  either  jobbing  or  handling 
the  stoclc  on  a  commission  basis,  with  oali, 
chestnut,  poplar  and  gum.  We  maintain  sales 
offices  both  in  Springfield  covering  the  New 
England  states,  and  in  New  Yorli  covering  New 
Torli  state.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  good  reliable  manufacturers  whose 
output  we  could  either  purchase  or  handle  in 
this  territory.  . 

The  above  letter  is  from  a  well  reputed 
hardwood  manufacturing  house  having  quar- 
ters in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont, 
and  the  connection  should  be  a  desirable  one 
for  several  southern  manufacturing  houses 
producing  tlic  wood  named. — Editor. 


B  328 — Wants  Market  for  Cedar  Sawdust 

Manchester,  N.  II.,  Oct.  19. — Editor  Hard- 
wood Record  :  Referring  to  the  recent  article 
in  Hardwood  Record  relative  to  the  sale  and 
uses  of  sawdust.  Can  you  put  us  in  touch  with 
concerns  buying  Cuban  and  Spanish  cedar  saw- 
dust, and  also  if  you  know  of  a  machine  for 
grinding  small  pieces  of  thin  cedar  into  saw- 
dust?   . 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  ad- 
vised that  a  good  many  proprietary  medicine 
houses  and  other  handlers  of  bottled  goods 
are  large  purchasers  of  cedar  sawdust  for 
packing  purposes;  and  that  he  can  secure  a 
small  and  low-priced  hog  for  reducing  shav- 
ings and  thin  lumber  into  small  particles 
from  the  Cadillac  Machine  Company,  Cadil- 
lac, Mich.— Editor. 
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Northern  Association  Cut  and  Shipments 
for  September 

A  statement  of  the  cut  and  shipments  of  lum- 
ber, based  on  reports  of  fifty-six  members  of  the 
Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  as  compiled  by  that  association, 
shows  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  cut  from 
September,  1911,  to  September,  1912,  of  thirty- 
six  per  cent  in  hemlock,  while  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  hemlock  shipments  of  twenty-one  per 
cent.  The  hardwood  cut  fell  oft  during  this 
period  eleven  per  cent,  while  hardwood  ship- 
ments increased  four-  per  cent.  Thus  the  total 
cut  decreased  thirty-two  per  cent  during  the  year 
and  total  shipments  increased  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of 
these  figures,  showing  the  various  woods  : 

Cut,  M  feet.  Shipped,  M  feet. 

1912.  1911.  1912.  1911. 

Hemlock    31,579  49,090  43,028  35,490 

Ash    239  379  7S3  905 

Basswood    1,070  1,603  3,134  3,613 

Birch   2,442  3,024  7,551  5,545 

Elm    536  685  1,717  1,627 

Maple    3,361  2,754  4,984  5,686 

Oak    112  46  335  219 

Mixed    428  753  3,084  3,260 

All    hardwoods...    8,188       9,244     21,588     20,855 

Total 39.767     5S.334     64.616     56,345 

New  Lumbermen's  Casualty  Company 

The  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Company 
is  the  style  of  a  new  incorporation  in  Chicago 
designed  to  write  employers'  lial)ility  and  work- 
men's compensation  insurance.  The  company  is 
backed  entirely  by  the  local  lumber  trade,  men 
prominent  in  the  local  business  being  officers 
and  directors.  The  actual  business  of  the  com- 
IMny,  however,  will  be  handled  by  experienced 
insurauce  men.  A  policy  against  the  employ- 
ment of  solicitors  was  adopted,  it  being  decided 
to  secure  business  only  through  the  mails  and 
through  the  efforts  of  inspectors.  Thus  a  con- 
siderable Item  of  expense  will  be  entirely  elim- 
inated. It  is  intended  to  accept  only  preferred 
risks,  thus  keeping  to  a  minimum  the  loss  ratio. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  loss  thus  saved,  to- 
gether with  natural  profits,  will  accrue  to  the 
policyholders  as  cash   dividends. 

As  in  all  lines  of  business,  the  tendency  in 
insurance  is  toward  specialization,  the  idea  being 
to  give  greater  efliciency  in  one  particular  line 
of  risks  rather  than  to  cover  a  larger  field  not 
so  thoroughly.  Thus  all  the  risks  of  this  con- 
cern will  be  confined  to  the  woodworking  indus- 
tries. Special  service  will  be  renden>d  by  in- 
spectors who  will  be  so  qualified  as  to  show 
policyholders  ways  and  means  of  reducing  hazard 
and    thus   cutting   down   insurance   cost.      As  the 


company  will  write  no  business  outside  of  the 
lumber  trade,  the  lumbermen  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  make  up  to  the  insurance  company 
any  losses  sustained  on  unprofitable  business 
which  it  might  have  on  other  grades  of  risks. 

The  company  w'ill  qualify  as  a  regular  incor- 
porated mutual  under  the  insurance  laws  of  Illi- 
nois. These  statutes  require  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  business  on  enough  separate  risks  to 
make  the  company  sound  from  an  underwriting 
standpoint,  shall  be  secured  before  any  policies 
are  issued.  The  necessar.v  volume  of  business 
has  alread.v  been  more  than  subscribed  and  the 
company  will  start  out  more  auspiciously  than 
did  the  ver.v  successful  lumbermen's  fire  insur- 
ance companies.  Admission  will  be  taken  shortly 
to  both  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  other 
states  that  have  compensation  laws  will  be  en- 
tered as  it  proves  practicable.  Many  states 
that  have  not  as  yet  enacted  compensation  laws 
will  probably  pass  them  at  coming  sessions  of 
the  legislature.  As  these  laws  go  into  effect, 
the  already  high  rates  on  employers'  liability 
insurance  jump  from  three  to  five  hundred  per 
cent,  making  the  burden  on  the.,  business  ex- 
tremely heavy.  To  meet  this  condition,  flour 
millers  recently  organized  a  casualty  company 
to  write  exclusively  in  that  trade.  It  began 
business  five  months  ago  and,  though  the  time 
has  been  too  short  to  say  just  what  the  results 
will  be,  a  very  substantial  saving  in  the  cost  of 
insurance  will  be  effected  by  the  company. 
Printers  have  already  organized  on  this  basis 
and  other  trades  are  considering  similar  steps. 

Like  the  lumber  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, the  policy  of  the  Lumbermen's  Mutual 
Casualty  Company  will  be  to  maintain  all  reser- 
vations required  of  stock  companies  and  a  suffi- 
ciently large  surplus  to  guarantee  solvency,  the 
officers  and  directors  recognizing  first,  absolute 
security   and   second,   cost. 

The  officers  of  the  newl.v  formed  company  are  : 
President,  F.  L.  Brown  of  Crandall  &  Brown. 
Chicago ;  first  vice-president,  James  S.  Kemper, 
manager  of  the  Lumbermen's  and  Manufacturers' 
Insurance  Agency,  Chicago :  second  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  F.  Hunter  of  H.  &  E.  P.  Hunter,  Chilli- 
cothe,  III.  ;  third  vice-president,  C.  B.  Moore  of 
the  C.  B.  Moore  Lumber  Company  and  the  Alex- 
ander Lumber  Company.  Aurora,  III.  ;  treasurer, 
Murdock  McLeod  of  the  Oconto  Company,  Chi- 
cago ;  secretar.v.  E.  E.  Hooper,  secretary  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Association  of  Chicago. 

Elmer  H.  Adams,  Chicago's  prominent  lum- 
berman-lawyer, will  act  as  general  counsel  for 
the  company.  In  addition  to  the  above  men- 
tioned officers,  the  directorate  will  consist  of 
C.   A.    Flannagin   of   the   Rittenhouse   &   Embree 


Company,  Chicago,  and  E.  W.  Dierssen  of  the 
Chicago  Sash,  Door  &  Blind  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. An  advisory  board  composed  of  one  lum- 
berman from  each  state  in  which  the  company 
operates  will  be  maintained. 

In  the  past  the  casualty  insurance  companies 
have  indemnified  the  employer  against  damage 
claims  for  death  or  injury  to  employes.  This 
service  was  often  unsatisfactory  and  always  ex- 
pensive. In  fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  under 
the  old  rate  about  sixteen  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  finally  reached  the  injured  employe,  the 
remaining  eighty-four  cents  going  largely  to  at- 
torneys and  agents. 

Those  employers  of  labor  who  have  not  elected 
to  accept  the  provisions  of  certain  state  com- 
pensation laws  are  deprived  of  practically  all  of 
their  former  defences.  As  a  result  an  injured 
employe  is  likely  to  be  given  an  enormous  award 
by  a  sympathetic  jury.  There  is  a  recent  case 
on  record  in  Philadelphia  where  judgment  was 
given  for  .?92,000  in  a  case  of  partial  disability. 

The  offices  of  the  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Cas- 
ualty Company  will  be  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  building  in  connection  with 
the    Lumbermen's   Association   of   Chicago. 

Memphis    Lumbermen's    Club    Consolidates 

With  Business  Men's  Clu'b 

Indications  are  that  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of 
Memphis  will  become  a  department  of  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Club  at  an  early  date.  At  the  meet- 
ing at  Hotel  Gayoso  Oct.  12,  the  first  for  the 
fall  season,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 
club  would  become  identified  with  the  Business 
Men's  Club.  The  only  objection  urged  against 
the  proposed  merger  was  the  loss  of  the  identity 
of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  organization  had  played 
quite  an  Important  part  in  hardwood  lumber 
affairs,  not  only  locally  but  from  a  national  and 
international  standpoint.  However,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  that  the  proposition  of  the 
Business  Men's  Club  be  accepted,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  means  the  loss  of  such  identity. 

As  offsets  to  the  loss  of  identity  of  the  club 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  consolidation  would 
settle  the  question  of  permanent  quarters  for 
the  Lumbermen's  Club  and  that  it  would  also 
solve  the  problem  of  securing  free  performance 
of  the  heavy  work  now  devolving  upon  the  gen- 
tleman who  acts  as  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  each 
year  to  get  anyone  to  accept  the  position  of 
secretary  because  of  the  large  amount  of  work 
falling  upon  him  without  remuneration. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  merger  the 
Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis  becomes  a  de- 
partment of  the  Business  Men's  Club.  It  Is, 
however,  to  maintain  a  separate  organization. 
It  is  to  have  its  own  officers  and  directors  and 
is  likewise  to  operate  under  its  own  constitution 
and  by  laws.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  agreement 
that  the  club  also  has  the  right  to  revert  to  the 
present  regime  if  at  any  time  the  merger  should 
become  unsatisfactory   to   the  members. 

The  proposition  as  accepted  was  made  by 
W.  H.  Fitahugh,  representing  the  Business  Men's 
Club.  He  said  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Business  Men's  Club  to  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  lumbermen  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  indus- 
tries in  Memphis  and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  directors  that  this  could  be  accomplished  if 
tue  organization  representing  the  separate  indus- 
tries identified  themselves  with  the  Business 
Men's  Club  as  separate  departments.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  splendid  results  that  had  followed 
the  consolidation  of  the  various  organizations 
in  other  cities,  notably  Boston.  Minneapolis  and 
Cleveland. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  sug- 
gest these.  After  the  committee  has  reported 
it  will  require  notice  of  thirty  days  before  n 
vote  can  be  taken  on  the  proposed  change,  with 
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the  result   that  the  consolidation  can  not  become 
effective  until  the  latter  part  of  November. 

C.  D.  Hendrickson,  chairman  of  the  river  and 
rail  committee,  reported  that  during  the  interval 
between  the  last  spring  meeting  and  the  first 
meeting  for  the  fall  season,  he  and  lais  associates 
liad  completed  the  launching  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Traflic  Bureau  and  had  also  successfully  opposed 
the  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  to  Cana- 
dian points,  having  secured  an  order  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  suspending  the 
advance   until   later. 

J.  W.  jMcCIure.  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  look  after  estimated  weights 
on  hardwood  lumber  shipments,  said  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  notified 
liim  that  there  would  be  a  hearing  in  Memphis 
December  13-14,  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
"The  committee  was  continued  in  power  and  was 
instructed  to  prepare  the  necessar.v  evidence  to 
'be   submitted  to   the   commission. 

James  E.  Stark  spoke  vigorously  In  Ijehalf  of 
the  Lumbermen's  Traffic  Bureau,  declaring  that 
it  would  prove  a  big  factor  in  the  handling  of 
the  transportation  problems  of  the  lumbermen 
■of  Memphis  and  vicinity  if  they  gave  the  proper 
support  to  those  in  charge  thereof.  He  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  used  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion and  that,  if  the  lumbermen  assumed  this 
attitude,  the  results  would  be  highly  gratifying 
as  well  as  extremely  beneficial. 

Mr.  Stark  also  addressed  the  c:ub  In  connec- 
tion with  the  alleged  high  rates  charged  by  the 
insurance  companies.  He  declared  that  the  rates 
were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  risks  involved. 
In  fact  he  said  that  some  of  the  companies 
realized  that  they  were  charging  entirely  too 
much  and  they  were  adopting  flat  rates  and  sub- 
stituting these  for  the  regular  schedules.  He 
thought  the  law  and  insurance  committee  of  the 
club  ought  to  take  this  matter  up  with  similar 
committees  of  other  organizations  throughout  the 
■countr.y  to  the  end  that  insurance  rates  might 
be  placed  on  a  level  more  Just  and  equitable  to 
the  insured. 

J.  H.  Townsend.  general  manager  of  the  newly 
formed  Lumbermen's  Traffic  Bureau,  made  a 
brief  talk  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  his 
desire  to  do  everything  he  could  for  the  lumber- 
men from  a  traffic  standpoint.  He  made  an 
-appeal  to  the  individual  lumbermen  and  lumber 
firms  to  call  upon  the  bureau  whenever  it  could 
be  of  service  to  them. 

The  club  also  adopted  resolutions  opposing 
the  granting  of  a  charter  to  the  terminal  com- 
pany of  the  Rock  Island  System  unless  proper 
safeguards  were  contained  therein  on  behalf  of 
the  city  of  Memphis.  Special  reference  was 
made  to  the  right  of  the  city  to  collect  taxes 
from  the  western  roads.  Emphasis  was  also 
laid  upon  the  fact  that,  if  such  a  charter  is 
granted,  the  terminal  company  ought  to  guar- 
antee that  all  roads  seeking  entrance  into  Mem- 
l)his  may  have  the  use  of  these  terminals.  This 
action  was  taken  because  of  the  belief  in  some 
•quarters  that  the  Rock  Island  System  and  some 
of  the  other  roads  were  seeking  by  means  of 
this  proposed  terminal  company  to  sever  direct 
relations  with  the  city  of  Memphis,  transacting 
all  business  through  the  terminal  company  in- 
stead of  through  their  own  organizations.  The 
club  instructed  the  secretary  to  send  a  copy 
•of  these  resolutions  to  the  officials  of  the  roads 
interested.  In  addition  to  this,  the  resolutions 
provide  that  the  law  and  insurance  committee 
of  the  club  shall  appear  before  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  city  of  Memphis  when  the  charter 
hearing   comes   up. 

Two  new  members  were  elected:  A.  J,  Tip- 
ler  of  Forrest  Cit.v,  Ark.,  manager  of  the  For- 
rest City  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Wis- 
arkana  I^umber  Company,  and  T.  E.  Jones  of 
the   F.   T.   rtoob'v   Lnmljer   Compunj'. 

Meeting  St.  Louis  Lumbermen's  Club 

The  Lumbermen's  Club  of  St.  Louis  held  its 
last    meeting  at   the   Planters  hotel,    on    Oct.    15. 


After  the  usual  dinner.  President  Rolfes  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were   read  and   approved. 

Julius  Seidel,  president  of  the  Julius  Seidel 
Lumber  Company,  gave  a  report  of  the  National 
Conservation  Congress  meeting  held  at  Indian- 
apolis recently,  to  which  he  was  appointed  a 
delegate. 

The  following  names  were  read  by  the  secre- 
tary as  having  been  passed  on  by  the  board  of 
directors  for  membership.  They  were  submitted 
by  the  membership  committee  and  were  unani- 
mously elected  to  membership  :  J.  F.  Schneiders. 
Frost-Johnson  Lumber  Company ;  C.  C.  Mullen, 
Long-Bell  Lumber  Company :  W.  F.  Biederman. 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Credit  Cor- 
poration :  A.  V.  Lashly.  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers" Credit  Corporation ;  H.  R.  Asman, 
Colonial  Lumber  and  Timber  Company ;  A,  C. 
Baird,  Baird  &  Brown  ;  Max  J.  Mosher,  Mosher 
&  Shields :  W.  B.  Switzer,  W.  B.  Switzer  Lum- 
ber Company  ;  B.  O.  Lettwich,  Leftwich  Lumber 
Company  ;  J.  K.  Wesson,  J.  J.  Newman  Lumber 
Company ;  W.  M.  Stephenson,  Scrivenoter,  Con- 
catenated Order  of  Hoo-Hoo  ;  Charles  C.  Curry. 
Secretary  Kessler  read  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  which  had  been  named  to  re- 
vise the  by-laws  of  the  club.  A  minority  as 
well  as  a  majority  report  was  submitted.  Action 
on  the  report  will  be  taken  at  the  next  meeting. 
Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Christian  F. 
Liebke  were  then  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

E.  C.  Robinson  offered  a  resolution,  which 
was  passed  unanimously,  extending  the  thanks 
of  the  club  to  the  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
servation Congress,  Julius  Seidel  and  John  B. 
Kessler.  He  also  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  club  to  the  convention  of  the 
Federation  of  Retail  Merchants,  which  will  be 
held   in    St.    Louis,    November   19-21.  . 

James  E.  Gatewood  spoke  of  the  error  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  decision 
in  the  eighteen-cent  freight  rate.  He  also  spoke 
of  other  rates  advanced  by  the  railroads  in  spite 
of  the  orders  of  the  commission  and  stated  that 
other  advances  were  contemplated  by  the  rail- 
roads. Mention  was  also  made  of  what  the 
shippers  in  the  Southwest  had  to  go  against. 

W.  E.  Barnes  then  told  of  the  lumber  trade 
conditions  as  they  were  at  the  present  time. 
This  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

Action  Against  Railroads 

The  first  attempt  of  the  National  Lumber  Ex- 
porters' Association  to  proceed  against  the  rail- 
roads with  terminals  at  New  Orleans  and  against 
a  number  of  others  as  well  on  account  of  their 
refusal  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading  has  re- 
sulted in  failure,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  was  asked  to  suspend  the  new 
tariffs  filed  with  the  commission  because  they 
eliminate  the  provision  for  through  bills  on 
lumber  and  logs,  having  refused  to  issue  such 
an  order.  The  National  Lumber  Exporters' 
Association  will  now  go  ahead  and  file  formal 
complaint  against  the  new  tariffs  as  an  unwar- 
ranted discrimination  against  lumber  and  logs, 
and  the  question  will  be  fought  to  an  issue  on 
its  merits.  The  association  had  sought  by  the 
first  petition  to  prevent  the  new  tariffs  from 
going  into  effect  on  Oct.  15.  It  was  unable  to 
do  this,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion announced  that  its  refusal  to  order  a  sus- 
pension was  without  prejudice  to  the  National 
Lumber  Exporters'  Association,  and  that  a  peti- 
tion asking  for  the  cancelation  of  the  tariffs  at  ■ 
least  in  so  far  as  the.v  allow  for  through  bills 
of  lading  on  other  freight  and  deny  them  on 
lumber  and  logs  could  be  submitted.  There  is 
every  prospect,  however,  that  the  action  con- 
templated will  be  taken  this  week.  In  the  first 
petition  only  the  railroads  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  with  terminals  at  New  Orleans  were 
included.  The  new  complaint,  however,  will 
be  general,  applying  to  all  of  the  railroads  that 
carry  export  lumber,  it  being  the  purpose  of 
the    National   Lumber    Exporters'    Association    to 


fight  the  discrimination  against  lumber  and 
logs  as  unjust  and  as  highly  injurious  in  its 
effects  upon  an  important  division  of  commerce. 
There  is  also  pending  a  petition  against  the 
Southern  Railway,  asking  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  issue  an  order  requiring 
the  railroad  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
its  tariff  which  has  been  in  effect  for  a  number 
of  years  and  to  declare  that  the  recent  notifica- 
tion to  shippers  of  lumber  and  logs  that  after 
a  certain  date  no  through  bills  of  lading  would 
be  Issued  except  under  regulations  practically 
prohibitive,  is  not  in  effect  a  tariff  filed  with 
the  commission  and  does  not  supersede  the  old 
schedule.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
petitions  filed  differ,  one  charging  discrimina- 
tion, while  the  other  asks  that  the  railroad 
complained  of  comply  with  its  tariff  require- 
ments. The  association  realizes  that-  the  com- 
mission has  no  authority  to  order  railroads  to 
issue  through  bills  of  lading,  but  it  takes  the 
ground  that  as  the  railroads  have  undertaken 
to  do  so  with  respect  to  other  classes  of  freight, 
they  can  be  compelled  to  grant  the  lumber  ex- 
porters the  same  privilege.  Efforts  have  been 
in  progress  a  long  time  by  President  Harvey 
M,  Dickson  and  Secretary  J.  McD.  Price  of  the 
National  Lumber  Exporters'  Association  to  get 
the  railroads  to  give  the  shippers  of  lumljer 
and  logs  fair  treatment,  but  the  railroads  have 
persistently  refused  to  meet  a  demand  which 
the   exporters  feel  is  in  every  way  equitable. 

Philadelphia    Lumbermen    in    Golf   Tourna- 
ment ■ 

The  Philadelphia  Lumbermen's  Golf  Club  held 
its  regular  meeting  and  tournament  at  the 
Huntingdon  Valley  Golf  Club  grounds,  Oct.  16. 
The  weather  was  ideal  and  the  game  was  en- 
tered into  with  a  heai-ty  athletic  zeal.  As  the 
tantalizing  bunkers,  sand  holes  and  ditches  were 
profuse  on  the  eighteen  hole  course,  the  sharp- 
est attention  was  required  on  the  part  of  the 
player  if  a  fair  score  would  be  made.  Thirty- 
six  golfers  divided  into  eight  foresomes  and  two 
twosomes  started  on  a  handicap  game  at  one 
p.  m.  The  contest  continued  with  good  natured 
rivalry  until  about  half  past  five  o'clock,  when 
the  last  bunch  handed  in  their  score  card. 

The  game  resulted  in  the  following  net  scores  : 

Horace  A.  Reeves,  Jr.,  110 ;  Frank  Buck, 
109 ;  Eugene  W.  Frey,  99 :  W.  Henry  Smedley, 
123  ;  J.  Deland  Williams,  102  ;  Eli  B.  Hallowell, 
84  :  J.  Craig  Huff,  94 ;  James  Crowell,  109 ; 
John  H.  Schofleld,  98  ;  T.  U.  Nixon,  96  ;  William 
P.  Shearer,  109  ;  Robert  W.  Schofleld,  95  ;  S.  P. 
Bowers,  93 ;  Thomas  E.  Coale,  94 ;  William 
.\llen,  102 ;  Joseph  P.  Comegys,  115 :  F.  A. 
Benson,  108 :  Edward  Swenk,  90 :  John  E. 
Howes,  88 ;  George  M.  Spiegle,  86 ;  Ben  C. 
Currie,  96  ;  W.  H.  Fritz,  93  ;  W.  L.  Rice,  score 
not  given :  J.  W.  Turnbull,  80 :  J.  B.  McFar- 
land,  90  :  M.  C.  Burton,  97  ;  H.  W.  Smedley,  91 : 
Joseph  W.  Janney,  91  ;  E.  B.  Humphre.vs,  91  : 
H.  R.  Humphreys,  100 ;  Harry  Humphreys,  96 ; 
Frank  E,  Schofleld,  93  ;  William  Meyer,  108 : 
Frank  R.  Whiting,  score  not  given ;  George  W. 
Stoker,   117 :   Benjamin  Stoker,   137. 

The  prizes  awarded  were :  J.  W.  Turnbull, 
first  prize,  a  cigar  stand :  Eli  B.  Hallowell, 
second  prize,  a  golf  ball  marker.  For  best  ball 
forward,  W.  H.  Smedley  and  J.  B.  McFarland 
were  awarded  golf  gloves. 

.\fter  a  sumptuous  dinner,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Frank  Buck.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read,  after 
which  the  completed  list  of  by-laws  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  A  resolution  was  passed  to 
hold  the  next  and  final  tournament  in  Novem- 
ber, at  the  Merlon  Golf  Club  grounds. 

A    Lively    Entertaiiunent    at    the    Chicago 
Lumbermen's  Club 

Saturday  evening,  Oct.  12,  was  the  date  of  a 

highly  satisfactory  effort  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment committee  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club 
of  Chicago  to  demonstrate  to  the  members  what 
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a  thoroughly  live  proposition  tlie  club  is.  The 
arrangement  of  the  club  rooms  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  entertainments  of  this  sort,  a 
temporary  stage  being  erected  at  one  end  of  the 
dining  room,  which  stage  was  equipped  with  ail 
the  necessary  appurtenances.  Four  or  five 
features  were  provided  by  professional  talent 
secured  through  the  committee's  efforts.  A 
pleasant  feature  of  the  entertainment  was  the 
absence  of  anything  distasteful  in  the  efforts  of 
the  entertainers,  which  is  not  alwa.vs  the  case 
at  such  functions.  Light  refreshments  were 
served  in  connection  with  the  show,  and  the 
members  were  provided  with  means  of  making  a 
considerable  quantity  of  smolie. 

A  hearty  good  feeling  seemed  to  prevail  and 
the  programme  went  off  without  a  hitch  of  any 
kind.  The  efforts  of  the  long  famous  -'Bill" 
Eager  met  with  the  usual  warm  reception.  Wal- 
lace Kimball  also  caused  considerable  merriment 
by  his  imitation  of  animals. 

Bebuilding  Montvale  Lumber  Company's 
Plant 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  sawmill  of  the  Montvale  Lumber  Com- 
pany, an  allied  concern  of  the  R.  E.  Wood  Lum- 
ber Company,  of  Baltimore,  at  Fontana,  Swain 
county,  N.  C.  the  idea  being  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  plant.  Though  erected  on  the 
old  site,  the  mill,  when  finished,  will  be  vir- 
tually new,  with  concrete  foundations,  concrete 
and  sheet  iron  boiler  house,  the  improvement 
various  poplars,  sueh  as  aspen.  Balm  of  Gilead, 
being  of  a  more  permanent  character  than  the 
great  majority  of  such  plants.  The  chief  idea  in 
making  the  improvement  was  to  augment  the 
production,  the  demand  for  hardwoods  having 
been  so  good  this  year  Ms  to  render  the  enlarge- 
ment necessary.  Machinery  of  the  latest  im- 
proved, type  will  be  installed,  the  plant  being 
what  is  called  an  eight-inch  Clark  band,  with  an 
output  of  about  50,000  feet  per  day.  The  work 
of  construction  is  under  the  personal  direction 
of  G.  L.  Wood,  general  manager  of  the  company, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
to  western  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee  and  other  states,  studying  sawmill  con- 
ditions and  other  trade  matters.  The  journey 
was  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  discom- 
fort as  Mr.  Wood  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
down  a  steep  bank  in  the  mountains  some  weeks 
ago  and  badly  wrench  his  left  arm.  R.  E'.  Wood, 
president  of  the  company,  left  for  Fontana  this 
week.  The  Messrs.  Wood  report  that  all  of  their 
company's  mills  are  cutting  more  lumber  than 
at  any  previous  time  this  year  and  that  the  out- 
look  is  most   encouraging. 

Posts  of  Scrub  Timber 

A  circular  recently  issued  by  the  New  York 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  gives  advice 
to  the  farmers  of  that  state  which  is  valuable 
to  the  farmers  of  most  other  states.  They 
are  urged  to  make  use  of  cheap  and  inferior 
woods  for  fence  posts,  first  having  treated 
them  witli  creosote  to  hinder  decay.  The 
species  which  are  pointed  out  particularly  are 
soft  maple,  basswood,  willow,  and  elm.  Large 
amounts  of  these  woods  grow  in  scattered 
stands,  or  in  waste  places,  and  are  not  gen- 
erally put  to  any  good  use,  because  it  does 
not  pay  to  bring  them  together.  Often  they 
are  too  small  for  any  use  except  posts.  As 
is  well  Itnown,  these  woods  last  only  a  short 
time  if  set  in  the  ground  in  their  natural  con- 
dition. They  are  among  species  which  decay 
most  quickly.  Ordinarily,  no  one  would  make 
posts  of  them,  because  tliey  last  so  short  a 
time  that  their  use  is  unprofitable.  By  means 
of  a  cheap  treating  plant  which  a  farmer  can 
equip  in  his  barnyard,  posts  may  be  treated 
at  a  cost  of  from  four  to  six  dollar.s  a  hun- 
dred. The  treatment  makes  them  last  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  they  will  serve  in  their 
natural  state.     Many  other  woods  of  the  same 


class  are  found  on  the  farms,  along  creeks, 
and  in  waste  places  in  this  country.  They  will 
respond  to  the  treatment  which  preserves 
them.  Among  others  are  Cottonwood  and  tlie 
various  poplars,  such  as  aspen.  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Carolina  poplar  and  Lombardy  poplar;  buck- 
eye, sycamore  and  pine. 

A   Progressive  Company 

The  Henry  C.  Patterson  Company,  reorgan- 
ized some  months  ago  with  Frank  R.  Whiting, 
president,  Chapin  L.  Barr,  vice-president,  and 
Albert  W.  Wasey,  secretary  and  treasurer,  has 
made  considerable  improvements  in  its  yard.  It 
has  also  changed  the  character  of  its  business ; 
instead  of  North  Carolina  and  yellow  pine, 
hardwoods  and  white  pine  are  handled.  How- 
ever, the  compan.v  will  continue  to  ship  the  first 
named  southern  pine  in  carload  lots.  It  carries 
2,000,000  feet  of  hardwood  and  Wisconsin  white 
pine  in  stock,  and  has  a  large  dry  shed  with 
twenty-four  dust  proof  bins  for  the  protection 
of  a  quantity  of  hardwood  flooring  and  several 
thousand  feet  of  lumber.  Jlr.  Wasey.  who  is 
known  as  one  of  the  young  hustlers  in  eastern 
lumber  circles,  is  a  hard  man  to  catch  at  his 
office,  as  he  is  always  on  the  job.  He  sa.ys 
the  company  has  had  very  little  trouble  dis- 
posing of  dry  hardwoods,  and  its  white  pine 
stock   is   moving   nearly   as    fast. 
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A    REMARKABLY    LARGE    OAK    LOG 

A  Big  Oak  Tree 

The  loggers  of  the  Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Charleston.  Miss.,  in  this  region  of  big 
oak,  recently  encountered  a  remarkably  large 
and  fine  specimen  of  the  cow  oak  variety,  which 
was  felled  and  put  into  log  lengths  and  trans- 
ported to  the  company's  big  mill,  A  picture 
of  the  second  cut  of  this  tree  is  shown  here- 
with. The  log  was  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
Manager  Burke  sa,vs  that  this  sized  saw-log 
does  not  particularly  appeal  to  him  as  a  source 
of  money-making.  The  log  haul-up  took  the  log 
up  to  the  head  of  the  slide  without  difficulty, 
and  then  the  first  thing  tliat  happened  was 
that  the  end  of  the  sawmill  had  to  be  knocked 
out  to  get  tlie  log  onto  the  log  deck.  After 
the  nigger  threw  the  log  onto  the  carriage,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  not  room  enough  be- 
tween the  wheels  of  a  nine-foot  band  mill  to 
permit  the  passage  of  the  log  between  them,  so 
it  had  to  be  returned  to  the  deck,  and  with 
wedges  and  beetles  split  in  halt  before  it  could 
be  handled.  Mr.  Burke  says  it  would  have 
been  economy  to  have  left  the  tree  in  the  woods 
as  a  monument  to  what  northern  Mississippi 
lands  will  produce  in  the  way  of  oak,  rather 
than  to  ha VI'  accomplished  its  removal  to  the 
mill. 


Foreign   Trade   Opportunities 

A  business  man  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom, 
listed  as  No.  961t  under  Foreign  Trade  Oppor- 
tunities in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Re- 
ports published  at  'Washington,  D.  C,  is  in 
the  market  for  hardwood,  tool-handle  stock 
and  cooperage  stock.  He  wants  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  hardwood  logs  and  lumber,  tool  handle 
stock  and  cooperage  stock,  and  is  in  immediate 
need  of  2  to  4-inch.  10  to  16-foot  ash  plank, 
and   5   to   12-inch   white   oak   wagon   plank. 

A  company  in  the  United  Kingdom  wants  to 
be  placed  in  communication  with  exporters  of 
pitch  pine  timbers  and  lumber,  ash,  oak  and 
red  gum  lumber  and  logs.  It  is  also  desirous 
of  investigating  Montana  larch  and  Pacific 
coast  white  and  sugar  pine  lumber.  The  en- 
ciuiry  is   No.    9616. 

Under  No.  9617  is  a  firm  which  wants  to 
get  in  communication .  with  manufacturers  of 
oak  barrel  shooks  for  use  by  chemical  manu- 
facturers. These  shooks  must  be  1  by  2Vi 
tf'  5  inches  by  44  inches  long.  Each  shook 
must  contain  enough  stock  to  produce  a  barrel 
with  a  circumference  of  36  inches  at  the  head 
and  44  inches  at  the  bulge.  The  staves  must 
be  shaped  and  must  be  of  wiiite  oak  or  any 
other  close  grained  oak.  The  same  firrh 
wants  5  by  12  white  oak  wagon  plank,  and  2 
tc   4-inch  and   10   to   16-foot  ash   plank. 

A  Change  In  Arkansas 

The  Leavitt  Land  and  Lumber  Company,  Der- 
mott.  Ark.,  has  appointed  W.  L.  Briscoe  secretary 
and  manager  in  charge  of  its  big  band  mill 
..porations  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Briscoe  has  been  connected  for  some  time 
with  the  Paepcke-Leicht  Lumber  Company,  having 
been  in  its  employ  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 
He  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Blythe- 
ville.  Ark.,  plant  and  subsequently  manager  of 
the  Arkansas  City  and  Greenville.  Miss.,  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Briscoe  left  the  employ  of  the 
Paepcke-Leicht  company  some  time  ago.  with  the 
idea  of  manufacturing  a  quantity  of  stumpage 
owned  by  his  father.  Negotiations  were  opened 
between  him  and  the  Leavitt  Land  and  Lumber 
Company  upon  the  completion  of  these  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Briscoe  is  not  only  an  able  and  widely 
known  lumberman,  but  is  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Iloo-Hoo. 

September  Inspection   of   the   National 
Association 

The  statement  of  hardwood  inspection  by  the 
National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association,  issued 
from  the  offices  of  Secretary  F.  F.  Ifish,  shows 
that  the  inspection  bureau  of  the  association  in- 
spected 20.63EI.8.'!>0  feet  during  September,  1912, 
This  establishes  a  new  record  and  is  an  increase 
of  2..-i!)8.298  over  August,  1912,  the  previous  high 
month. 

Ten  new  applications  for  membership  to  the 
association  have  been  received  since  the  last 
report.  This  brings  the  total  of  new  members 
admitted  since  the  convention  of  June  7  to 
forty-four. 

The  report  deplored  the  practice  which  ap- 
parently is  somewhat  common  among  non 
members,  to  secure  national  inspection  through 
members,  thus  avoiding  for  themselves  payment 
of  membership  dues.  The  members  were  urged 
to  decline  such  requests. 

nie  report  noted  the  resignations  of  inspectors 
W.  H.  Long  of  Pittsburgh,  and  C.  H.  Maddox  of 
Savannah,  Ga,  N.  W.  Rice  of  918  West  North 
avenue,  Pittsburgh,  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
in  place  of  Mr.  Long.  Inspector  .T.  L.  Benson, 
formerly  at  Alexandria.  La.,  has  been  transferred 
to  New  Orleans  as  assistant  to  C.  E.  McSmith, 
whose  address  is  5252  Constantino  street.  New 
Orleans. 

Creditors  'Victors   in   Cincinnati   Suit 
United  States  District  Judge  Hollister  recently 
returned  a   decision   in   favor  of  the   creditors  of 
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the  defunct  I.  51.  Asher  Lumbor  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati, wliorcby  tlip  Farmers  and  Traders  Na- 
tional Banli  must  turn  over  to  tlie  creditors  a 
sum  of  $10..jOO.  wliicb  is  the  remainder  after 
deducting  from  the  original  creditors'  claim. 
4i6.O0O  loaned  by  the  bank  to  the  company,  to 
which  the  trustee  decided  the  bank  was  entitled. 
Thus,  unless  the  decision  is  reversed  in  the  court 
of  appeals,  the  creditors  will  receive  a  consider- 
able dividend  on  their  claims. 

At  tlie  time  of  its  bankruptcy,  the  I.  M.  Asher 
Lumber  Company  owed  $25,000  and  bad  assets 
of  $2. .500.  During  the  two  years  and  a  half  during 
which  it  existed,  the  company  had  paid  consider- 
able money  to  the  Farmers  and  Traders  National 
Bank.  After  the  liquidation  of  the  company,  the 
trustee  sued  the  bank  on  tlie  grounds  that  tbe 
checks  as  paid  over  to  it  by  Mr.  Asher  were  on 
jiccount  of  his  personal  indebtedness  to  tlie  bank. 
and  not  for  any  obligations  incurred  by  the  com- 
pany. The  trustee  maintained  in  his  suit  that 
the  payment  of  SIO.OOO  in  this  manner  bad  so 
tindermined  the  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany that  it  necessarily  had  to  litiuidate. 

A  Hustler  in  the  Trade 

The  Hadentine  Lumber  Company.  Inc..  303 
Market     street.     Camden,     N.     J.,     was     recently 
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reorganized  with  Harry  R.  Humphreys  as  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Humphreys  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  progressive  young  business  men.  both  in 
liis  widening  connection  with  the  eastern  lum- 
ber trade  and  his  ability  as  a  financier.  A  few 
years  ago  he  owned  the  Hadentine  Lumber 
Company,  a  trade  style  be  assumed,  with  oUices 
in  the  Arcade  building,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
jilso  represented  the  Norva  Land  &  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore.  The  business  grew  rapidly 
and  recently  the  above  new  company  has  been 
formed  under  the  old  name  style  and  capitalized 
at  $125,000.  The  officers  are  Harry  R.  Humph- 
reys, president :  Leroy  Harvey,  treasurer,  and 
Wilfred  B.  Wilcott.  secretary.  The  company 
will  handle  hardwoods,  spruce,  hemlock  and 
North  Carolina  pine.  The  personnel  of  the  new 
company  is  individually  interested  in  lumber 
mills  at  Norfolk.  Va..  Sunburst  and  Trestmont, 
N.  C.,  Horton.  Dobbin  and  Laneville,  W.  Va.. 
with  an  annual  cut  of  over  200,000.000  feet  of 
lumber.  Headquarters  will  be  continued  for  a 
time  at   the   Camden   address. 

Mr.  Humphreys  is  a  director  in  the  Mer- 
chants Trust  Company,  vice-president  "f  the 
Camden  Merchants  Building  Association,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  is  financially 
interested   in    several   other   institutions. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  Active 

Activity  at  the  i'.aldwin  Locomotive  works, 
Philadelphia  and  Eddystone,  Pa.,  continues 
without  abatement.  Orders  are  constantly  com- 
ing in,  and  both  plants  are  being  worked  to  full 
capacit.v.  Contracts  were  recently  closed  for 
twenty-five  locomotives  for  the  Erie  Railroad, 
which  will  cost  about  ,^500,000  :  six  locomotives 
for  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  road  ;  three  for 
the  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis ;  five  for 
the  Washington  Southern,  and  one  for  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio.  It  is  evident  that  the  railroads 
are  determined  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  next 
winter's    heavy    traffic' 

Statement  of   Ownership   and  Management 

Agreeable  to  the  act  of  congress  of  Aug.  24, 
1912,  requiring  publishers  of  periodicals  to  file 
with  the  postmaster  general  and  the  postmaster 
In  the  office  at  which  such  publication  is  entered, 
a  sworn  statement  setting  forth  the  names  and 
postoffice  addresses  of  editors  and  managing 
editor,  publisher,  busine.ss  manager  and  owner, 
and  in  addition  the  stockholders,  if  the  publica- 
tion be  owned  by  a  corporation,  and  also  the 
names  of  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or 
other  securit.v  holders,  and  that  such  sworn 
statement  shall  be  published  in  such  newspaper 
or  other  publication,  the  following  sworn  state- 
ment is  herewith  printed  : — 

Hardwood  Recokd  is  published  twice  a  month 
at  Chicago.  III. 

The  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of  the 
editors  are  as  follows  : — 

Henry  H.  Gibson,  editor  and  business  manager, 
4040  Woodlawn  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Hu  Maxwell,  927  Ashbury  avenue,  Evanston, 
111.,  associate  editor. 

E.  W.  Meeker.  4758  Magnolia  avenue.  Chicago. 
111.,  associate  editor. 

Publisher :  The  Hardwood  Company.  537 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.,  the  officers 
of  which  are  Henry  H.  Gibson,  president :  E.  H. 
Defebaugh.  vice-president ;  Burdis  Anderson,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

Stockholders  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
lotal  amount  of  stock  are  Henry  H.  Gibson  and 
E.    H.    Defebaugh. 

There  are  no  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 
and  other  security  holders  holding  any  bonds, 
mortgages  or  other  securities  of  this  company. 

(Signed)  Henry   H.    Gibson. 

Editor  and  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th 
fla.v    of   October.   1912. 

,T.   S.  Pennington. 
Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  October  24.  1912. 

The  Demise  of  E.  E,  Goodlander 

Universal  regret,  not  only  in  his  home  city, 
but  over  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States, 
where  be  was  known  and  most  highly  respected, 
was  occasioned  by  the  death  on  Friday  morning, 
October  1.8,  of  E.  E.  Goodlander,  at  his  home 
in  Memphis.  Tenn.  His  death  was  due  to  an 
illness  of  several  weeks  of  meninsitis.  He  was 
attacked  by  this  dread  malady  while  at  lunch  at 
the  Peabody  hotel  about  three  weeks  ago,  and 
regained  consciousness  for  only  a  few  hours 
since  that  time.  Early  last  week  it  was  thought 
he  was  better,  but  death  suddenly  overtook  him. 

Mr.  Goodlander  was  president  of  the  Good- 
lander-Eobertson  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the 
foremost  jobbing  hardwood  houses  of  Memphis, 
which  has  been  built  up  to  a  substantial  and 
important  institution  largely  through  the  per- 
sonal, efforts  of  its  founder. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  from  the  family 
residence  on  Saturday,  and  the  remains  placed 
in  a  temporary  receiving  vault  in  Forest  Hill 
Cemetery.  Later  they  will  be  transferred  to  a 
permanent  resting  place  in  a  handsome  mauso- 
leum. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Goodlander  in  life  was 
attested  by  the  many  handsome  floral  offerings 
received  at  time  of  his  funeral  from  both  Mem- 


phi.>  friends  and  others  outside  of  the  city.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  tributes  was  given 
by  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis. 

The  active  pall  bearers  were  :  F.  E.  Gary, 
C.  L.  Wheeler,  C.  T.  Whitman,  C.  D.  Gladden. 
I'.  B.  Stonebraker,  W.  A.  Ransom,  A.  N.  Thomp- 
son and  F.  B.  Robertson.  The  honorary  pall 
bearers  were :  J.  W.  Dickson  and  the  former 
presidents  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis, 
as  follows ;  J.  W.  Thompson,  E.  T.  Bennett. 
E.  E.  Taenzer,  Geo.  D.  Burgess,  W.  H.  Russe, 
Geo.  C.  Ehemann,  W.  R.  Barksdale,  S.  B.  An- 
derson, W.  L.  Crenshaw.  James  E.  Stark  and 
S.  C.  Major. 

Mr.  Goodlander  was  born  at  Fulton,  111.,  In 
1861,  but  when  a  boy  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Fort  Scott,  Kan.  His  first  venture  in  busi- 
ness was  in  association  with  his  father  who  was 
a  prominent  manufacturer  of  furniture.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  line  until  1889  when  be  came  to 
Memphis  as  traveling  salesman  for  I.  M.  Darnell 
&  Son.  In  1892-94  he  was  the  manager  of  the 
Eaton-Darnell  Table  Company,  and  in  1895  again 
f:lled  the  position  of  traveling  salesman  for  the 
former  firm.  In  1900  he  and  Frank  B.  Robertson 
formed  the  Goodlander-Robertson  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  Robertson  withdrew  from  the  firm  in  1907 
when    Mr.    Goodlander    betame    president,    being 
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succeeded  by  L.  W.  Ford  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. He  continued  at  the  head  of  the  company 
until  his  death. 

5Ir.  Goodlander  was  twice  married-  His  first 
wife,  who  died  in  1892,  was  Miss  Elizabeth  West, 
and  three  children  survive  that  union.  Misses 
Catherine,  Sabra  and  Patience.  His  second  wife 
was  Mrs.  Evelyn  Knapp  who  had  two  children 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage. 

Mr.  Goodlander  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis,  of  which 
lie  was  a  charter  member  and  which  he  served  as 
president  for  one  year.  His  house  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Lumber  Exporters'  Association 
and  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  As- 
•sociation.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  follow- 
ing other  lumber  organizations  :  Lumbermen's 
Club,  Chicago ;  Lumbermen's  Club.  New  York 
Cit.v,  and  the  American  Club.  Mexico  City.  The 
Business  Men's  Club  of  Memphis  also  claimed  him 
as  a  member  as  did  the  Tennessee  and  Chickasaw 
clubs,  both  social  organizations. 

Not  a  death  has  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the 
hardwood  fraternity  for  years  that  has  caused 
such  universal  sorrow  in  the  trade  as  that  of 
Mr.  Goodlander.  Such  was  his  character,  and 
such  the  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
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fclements  of  the  trade,  that  it  is  donhtful  if  ever 
an  unlvinri  wnrlt  was  uttered  against  "Goody,"  as 
he  was  affectionately  liuown  to  his  familiars.  He 
was  a  man  of  rare  foresight  and  ability  in  his 
calling,  and  in  the  fraternity  was  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  every  subject  pertaining  to  both 
the  purchase  and  marlieting  of  hardwoods.  His 
loss  is  not  only  a  shock  to  the  lumber  trade,  but 
constitutes  a  permanent  bereavement  from  which 
both  his  home  associates  and  the  trade  at  large 
will  not   recover  for  a   long  time. 

Hardwood  Record  voices  the  sentiment  of 
every  man  who  Isnew  E.  E.  Goodlander  in  saying  : 
"Adieu,  old  friend,   we   cannot  say  goodbye." 

Building     Operations    for     September     and 

Preceding   Nine    Months 

The  American  Contractor  of  Chicago,  in  its 
building  report  covering  thirty-six  cities  through- 
out the  country,  establishes  a  decrease  of  7  per 
cent  for  September  as  compared  with  September, 
1911.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nine  months 
including  September  showed  an  increase  of  4% 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
last  year.  Memphis,  Tenn..  led  for  the  month 
of  September  with  an  increase  of  133  per  cent. 
Other  cities  showing  a  decided  gain  for  (hat 
month  over  Septembei;,  1911,  were  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  95  per  cent ;  Cleveland,  with  ,5.5  per  cent : 
Worcester,  Mass.,  71  per  cent;  Scranton,  Pa.,  67 
per  cent  ;  Pittsburgh.  65  per  cent.  Toledo,  O., 
shows  the  greatest  increase  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year,  building  operations  in  that 
city  being  60  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1911.  The  detailed  figures  for 
September,  1911  and  1912,  are  shown  as  follows : 

September,    September. 

1912.  I'JU.       Percent. 

City.  Cost.  Cost.     Gain  Loss 

Akron     .$       335,650  $       261,995  25  .. 

Atlanta    568.58T  487.087  16  .  . 

Baltimore     669,760  636.843  5  .. 

Birmingham    470.262  240.792  95  . 

Buffalo     .838,000  901.000  ..  15 

Cedar  Rapids    330,000  171,000  92  ,. 

Chicago      7,210,900  7,613.100  .  .  5 

Cleveland    1,379,315  888.440  55  .. 

Columbus    513,025  510,770  1  .  . 

Dallas    351,225  ,"599.972  ..  12 

Denver     331.600  433,150  ..  23 

Detroit     1,841,800  1,387,660  32  .  . 

Duluth     85.408  319,727  ..  73 

Ft    Wavne    354,340  166.200  11  .. 

Grand  Rapids 204,130  240,993  9  .  . 

Harrisburg 101.0.50  80,975  25  .  . 

Hartford    ., 437,530  517,610  ..  15 

Indianapolis     1,000,,540  7,50.280  33  .  . 

•Kansas    City    959.774  4..894,e29  ..  80 

Memphis     644.515  276,440  133  .  . 

Milwaukee    823.989  1,222,159  .,  32 

Minneapolis    1.211.075  1.002.8.50  20  .. 

Nashville     84.144  101.207  ..  16 

Newark    708.625  515,201  37 

New  Haven    325,765  434.568  .  .  25 

New  Orleans 211.170  297,560  ..  29 

Norfolk      97.740  156.354  .,  37 

New  York 13.047,378  15.005,.543  ..  13 

Oakland    646.436  500.708  29  .. 

Omaha     476.050  464.658  2  .  . 

Philadelphia    2,798.700  2,390.885  17  .. 

Pittsburgh    1.343.749  826.036  65  .  , 

Portland.    Ore.    .  . .  909,,595  1,462.920  .  .  37 

Rochester    969.936  R82.267  9  .•. 

St.    Louis    1.248,763  1,490,995  ..  16 

Salt   Lake  City 227.975  192,000  IS  .. 

San    Antonio    151,592  148,611  2  .. 

San  Francisco  ....  1.783.145  1,634,048  9  .. 

Scranton    159,375  94.922  67  .. 

Seattle     607..S70  462,051  31  .  . 

Shreveport    86.590  86.323  .  .  .  . 

Toledo      336,605  345,873  .  .  2 

Wilkes-Barre     ....  175.298  136,568  20  .. 

Worcester     591,202  344,260  71  .  . 

Total     $47,710,178     551,467,239      ..        7 

•Kansas  City  permit  for  Union  Depot  Sept.. 
1911,   $4,051,000. 

Cutting    the    Cost    of    Clearing    Logged-off 
Lauds 

The  constantly  increasing  acreage  of  logged- 
off  lands  has  made  it  imperative  that  some 
means  for  economically  and  rapidly  cleaning 
these  lands  be  available.  Various  devices  have 
been  employed  with  varying  success  but  none  has 
proved  entirely  efficient.  It  is  now  announced 
from  the  office  of  the  Clyde  Iron  Works  at 
Duluth,  Minn.,  that  that  company  has  perfected 
a  device  for  pulling  stumps  and  clearing  land, 
skidding  the  stumps  to  the  machine  and  putting 
them   in   large  piles,   thus  enabling  the  machine 


to  clear  from  three  to  six  acres  at  one  setting. 
The  machine  has  been  successfully  demonstrated 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  and  gives  every 
promise  of  revolutionizing  the  attitude  of  the 
lumberman  toward  his  cut-over  holdings. 

Each  of  these  machines  is  designed  as  an  in- 
dependent power  unit  complete  in  itself  and 
readily  portable  oven  over  the  roughest  and 
most  swampy  country.  It  is  mounted  on  broad 
steel  runners  which  are  part  of  the  frame-work 
of  the  machine.  Outside  of  this  base  the  ma- 
chine somewhat  resembles  an  ordinary  skidder 
as  it  is  equipped  with  boiler,  engine,  drums  and 
■  cable.  Some  of  the  types  .manufactured  are  the 
single  line  skidder,  the  double  line  skidder,  the 
double  line  skidder  with  mechanical  out-haul, 
and  the  right  of  way  skidder.  Any  of  these 
machines  equipped  with  three  drums  may  be 
used  for  pile  driving  and  for  handling  orange- 
peel  buckets  for  digging  lateral  ditches  in  drain- 
age work  and  other  excavation. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  cost  of 
clearing  cut-over  land  with  these  machines  is 
approximately  half  what  it  would  cost  under 
the  same  conditions  with  hand  labor.  In  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  skidder,  a 
specially  designed  steam  stump  puller  has  been 
put  on  the  market.  This  machine  is  equipped 
with  double  cylinder  three-drum  engine.  The 
main  cable  is  geared  to  two  speeds,  the  low 
speed  with  a  maximum  capacity  of  112,000  lbs. 
and  the  high  speed  with  a  maximum  of  16,000 
lbs.  Thus  the  engineer  can  pull  his  stump  at 
slow  speed  and  then  skid  it  to  the  pile  at  as 
great  speed  as  300  feet  a  minute. 

An  Advanced  Idea  of  Accident  Prevention 

It  has  been  preached  tor  .years  that  the  surest 
way  of  eliminating  the  wasted  time  and  money 
contingent  upon  industrial  accidents  is  to  pre- 
vent such  accidents  themselves.  By  eliminating 
or  at  least  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  accidents 
to  industrial  workers,  it  of  course  follows  that 
the  question  of  expense  and  inconvenience  will 
be  reduced  proportionately.  It  is  with  this  in 
view  that  a  number  of  states  have  inaugurated 
educational  methods  tending  to  increase  the  in- 
terest in  this  vital  question  and  to  establish 
uniform  methods  of  controlling  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  possibilities  of  industrial  accidents. 

The  state  of  Illinois,  however,  is  the  first  to 
establish  an  official  state  school  for  the  study 
and  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and  of 
diseases  directly  resulting  from  any  particular 
occupation.  The  school  was  opened  on  October 
14,  having  been  established  under  the  llliriois 
Occupational  Disease  Law  and  the  Health,  Safety 
and  Comfort  Law,  which  legislation  compels  the 
state  factory  inspector  to  see  that  every  known 
health  and  safety  device  is  Installed  wherever 
required  throughout  the  state. 

To  carry  out  this  new  idea  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, it  will  be  necessary  that  the  state  In- 
spector be  a  proficient  instructor  as  well  as  a 
mere  policeman.  The  school  will  embody  such 
features  as  a  technological  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  industrial  accidents  and 
ill  health,  and  a  lecture  room  for  public  lec- 
tures to  foremen,  superintendents  and  others 
directly  responsible  for  accidents.  Drafting 
rooms  in  which  new  ideas  in  woodworking  ma- 
chinery guards  and  other  safety  devices  can  he 
worked  out  will  be  provided  by  the  state.  In 
addition,  bulletins  of  the  department  of  state 
factory  inspection  will  be  sent  free  to  manufac- 
turers, workers  and  others  Interested. 

The  headquarters  of  the  school  are  on  the 
fifteenth  fioor  of  the  Transportation  building. 
Chicago,  and  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  the 
state  factory  inspector.  The  value  of  this  unique 
innovation  in  Industrial  advancement  is  ap- 
parently without  any  grounds  for  argument. 
With  the  Idea  Itself  already  established.  It  re- 
mains for  those  in  charge  to  keep  this  depart- 
ment as  free  from  political  Influence  as  possible 
in  order  to  accomplish  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 


MisceUaneous   Notes 

The  Gray  Lumber  Company  of  Waveriy,  Va., 
recently  suffered  a   loss  by  fire. 

The  Olney  Cabinet  Company,  Olney,  III.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

Lambert  E.  Barnes  of  Greenwood,  Miss.,  has 
recently  added  a  woodworking  department  to  his 
plant. 

Wm.  P.  Braun  of  Morrill,  Me.,  is  planning  the 
establishment  of  a  dowel  factory  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Boston  Furniture  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Boston,  Mass.,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000. 

A  new  concern  for  Fonthill.  Ky..  is  the  Font- 
hill  Spoke  Company,  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $6,000. 

The  Koss  Chair  Company  was  recently  incor- 
porated at  Louisville,  Ky..  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $69,000. 

The  Maris  Hardwood  Company  has  entered 
the  wholesale  irardwood  lumber  trade  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Maple  City  Manufacturing  Company  has 
recently  commenced  the  manufacture  of  tables 
at  Milford,  Ind. 

The  Pine  Bluff  .Spoke  Company,  Pine  Bluff, 
.\rk.,  was  recently  Incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $30,000. 

The  Miller  &  Nickel  Company  was  recently 
Incorporated  at  New  Albany,  Ind..  for  the  manu- 
facture of  vehicles. 

A  new  concern  to  incorporate  at  Centerville, 
N.  y,.  is  the  Centerville  Woodwork  Company ; 
capital  stock  $10,000. 

The  Vincennos  Novelty  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  at  Vincennes,  Ind., 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000. 

.1.  Elwood  Cox  of  High  Point.  N.  C,  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  site  on  which  he  plans  to 
build  a  shuttle  block  factory. 

A  new  concern  to  enter  the  furniture  manu- 
facturing trade  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  the  Chesa- 
peake Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Dorman-Eicle  Manufacturing  Company. 
Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  incorporated  for  $10,000 
lo  manufacture  woodwork,   etc. 

The  Hardwood  Manufacturing  Compemy  has 
been  incorporated  at  Manchester.  Tenn.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $35,000. 

A  new  concern  to  incorporate  at  Boston,  Mass., 
is  the  Hills  Couch-Chair  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany.    It  is  capitalized  at  $100,000. 

.\  new  concern  to  Incorporate  at  McMinnvllle, 
Tenn.,  is  the  McMinnville  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000. 

Fire  recently  damaged  the  plant  of  the  Buffalo 
Maple  Flooring  Company,  Chicago  and  Mackinaw 
streets,  Buffalo,  to  the  extent  of  $3,000. 

The  Bovill  Wood  Products  Company  recently 
commenced  business  at  Bovill,  Idaho.  "  The  com- 
pany will  manufacture  wood  specialties. 

The  sawmill  of  tlie  Napoleon  Lumber  and 
Handle  Company,  Napoleon,  O..  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.     The  plant  was  fully  Insured. 

,Tohn  Obrecht  Sons  Manufacturing  Company  Is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  factory  at  Tell  City. 
Ind.,  for  the  manufacture  .  of  wooden  lawn 
swings. 

The  Arkansas  Veneer  Company  of  Helena  re- 
cently filed  an  amendment  to  Its  charter.  In- 
creasing its  capital  stock  from  $20  000  to 
$40,000. 

The  plant  of  the  defunct  Jamestown  Veneer 
and  Panel  Company,  Jamestown,  Pa.,  has  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  Calflsh  Brothers  of 
Union  City,  Pa. 

The  Shaw-Walker  Company,  manufacturer  of 
filing  cabinets,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a 
$100,000  addition  to  its  factory  at  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  in  the  near  future. 

The  J.  L.  Pease  Company,  manufacturer  of 
columns  at  Berwick,  La.,  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  Pease-Gilmore  Column  Company,  which  is 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $15,000. 

The    Hardwood    Flooring    Company,    Inc.,    was 
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locontly  organized  at  Roanoke,  Va.  S.  D.  Fergu- 
son is  president  of  tlie  company  ;  H.  O.  Spangler, 
vice-president ;  .T.  A.  Martin,  secretary. 

Tlie  Hardwood  Manufacturing  and  Supply 
Company  at  Smyrna,  Ga.,  is  moving  its  liead- 
nuarters  from  that  place  to  Dublin,  Ga.  The 
offices  at  Smyrna  will  be  discontinued. 

The  plant  of  the  American  Wood  Block  Com- 
pany has  been  leased  by  the  Imperial  Hoop  Com- 
pany at  Bucyrus.  O..  and  will  be  reopened  for 
the  manufacture  of  hoops  and  hub   blocks. 

The  Walker  Springs  Lumber  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  to  deal 
in  timberlands  and  manufacture  lumber.  Its 
capital  stock  is  $5,000  and  the  incorporators  are 
A.  .T.  String,  W.  E.  G.  Reed,  H.  B.  Hogg,  John  B. 
Hofmeier  of  Parkersburg,  and  W.  E.  Deegans  of 
Glen  Jean. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  recently  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  Madison  River 
Lumber  Company.  The  company  Is  capitalized 
at  .130,000  and  will  cut  and  mill  lumber  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  JIadison  river.  Those  back- 
ing the  concern  are  T.  M.  Hodges,  Wm.  Wilcox, 
and  J.  n.  Chapman. 

The  warehouse  of  the  Lake  Independence  Lum- 
ber Company,  Big  Bay,  Jlich.,  was  recently 
burned  with  a  loss  estimated  at  between  ten  and 
fifteen  per  cent  of  $600,000  insurance.  The  plant 
had  recently  been  purchased  by  the  Brunswick- 
Balke-CoUender  Company,  and  over  100.000  bowl- 
ing pins  were  burned. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the 
Tomb  Lumber  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  held 
recently  in  the  office  of  the  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, Harry  P.  Droney,  the  trustee,  was  given 
permission  to  sell  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  bankrupt  concern  In  its  real  estate  and 
personal  property  to  the  Watoga  Lumber  Com- 
pany for  the  sum  of  $10,500  in  cash. 

The  Varner  Land  &  Lumber  Company  of  Alt- 
heimer.  Ark.,  has  recently  purchased  7,500  acres 
of  white  oak  and  hickory  timber  north  of  this 
city  and  is  now  building  a  new  mill  on  the  prop- 
erty. It  win  shortly  move  its  plant  now  located 
at  Altheimer  to  the  new  site  and  in  addition 
install  a  Mershon  66-inch  resaw.  which  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  about  40.000 
feet  daily. 

The  Virginia-Carolina  Lumber  Company,  manu- 
facturer and  wholesaler  of  hardwoods  and  yellow 
pine,  with  headquarters  at  Lynchburg,  Va..  and 
mills  in  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  recently  filed  a  petition  of  bankruptcy 
with  liabilities  of  $89,972  and  assets  of  .Si 23.9510. 
The  action  was  taken  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company  in  justice  to  all  the  creditors 
and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  banking  facilities 
have  not  been  sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of 
the  business.  Richard  T.  Yates,  president  of  the 
company,  also  filed  a  personal  petition  in  which 
his  liabilities  are  given  at  $43,295  and  assets  at 
$35,000,  of  which  $33,000  is  stock  in  the  Vir- 
ginia-Carolina  Lumber  Company. 
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CHICAGO 


George  D.  Burgess  of  Russe  &  Burgess.  Inc.. 
Memphis,  Tenn..  was  in  Chicago  the  early  part 
of  the  week,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Mr.  Bur- 
gess had  been  taking  a  short  pleasure  trip  in 
Wisconsin,  after  which  he  went  to  the  East  on 
business,  returning  to  Chicago  en  route  to  Mem- 
phis. 

D.  E.  Kline  of  the  Louisville  Veneer  Mills, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  in  attendance  last  week  at 
the  meetings  of  two  of  the  veneer  clubs.  Mr. 
Kline  called  on  some  of  his  trade  while  in  the 
city  and  was  extremely  optimistic  as  to  condi- 
tions in  the  veneer  business. 

W.  E.  Johns  of  the  Johns-Mowbray-Xolson 
Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  was  with  the  local 
trade  a  few  days  during  the  week. 

H.  S.  Janes,  president,  and  G.  I.  Jones  of 
Boston,  treasurer  of  the  New  England  Hardwood 
Company  of  Wilmington,  Vt.,  stopped  at  Hard- 
wood Record  offices  between  trains  en  route  to 
Memphis  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

T.  J.  McDonald  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  who  con- 
ducts an  extensive  timber  cruising  business  at 
that  place,  spent  several  days  last  week  in  Chi- 
cago in  connection  with  some  big  cruising  work 
which  he  has  on  hand  in  the  South. 

C.  T.  Jarrell,  with  B.  C.  Jarrell  &  Co..  Hum- 
boldt, Tenn.,  was  one  of  the  prominent  veneer 
manufacturers  in  attendance  at  the  recent  meet- 
ings in  Chicago. 

Ralph  May  of  May  Brothers,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
was  one  of  the  out  of  town  members  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Club  of  Chicago  who  attended  the 
entertainment  given  on  the  night  of  Oct.  12,  at 
the  club  rooms.  Mr.  May  was  in  the  city  for 
several  days  and  says  the  condition  of  trade 
with  him  is  highly  satisfactory. 

C.  M.  Sears  of  the  Edward  L.  Davis  Lumber 
Company  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  one  of  the 
recent  prominent  out  of  town  visitors  to  the 
local  trade. 

John  Penrod,  prominent  veneer  and  fancy 
wood  man  of  Kansas  City,  was  one  of  tin'  dis- 
tinguished visitors  locally  during  the  la>t  two 
weeks. 


S.  B.  Anderson  of  the  Anderson-TuUy  Com- 
pany, Memphis,  Tenn..  has  been  in  the  city  for 
the  last  week  in  connection  with  the  veneer  meet- 
ings and  also  on  business. 

E.  H.  Klann,  hardwood  wholesaler  with  offices 
in  the  Fisher  building,  is  at  work  again  after 
having  been  confined  to  his  Ijome  for  almost 
two  weeks  with  a  severe  illness. 

M.  L.  Pease  of  the  Galloway-Pease  Company. 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  just  reached  Chicago  after 
having  spent  several  weeks  at  the  company's 
mills  at  Poplar  Bluff,  Ark.  Mr.  Pease  states  that 
his  chief  difficulty  at  present  is  in  getting  a 
sufficient  amount  of  dry  hardwood  lumber  to 
meet  his  orders. 

J.  O.  W.  Danielson  of  Danielson  &  Pierce, 
hardwood  wholesalers  of  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  spent 
a  few  days  the  latter  part  of  the  week  with  the 
local  trade. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Hem- 
lock and  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association, 
spent  Wednesday  of  this  week  in  Chicago  en 
route  from  Wausau  to  Detroit,  where  he  will 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'    Association. 

Harold  Coppes  of  the  Coppes,  Zook  &  Mutsch- 
ler  Company,  manufacturer  of  Indiana  hard- 
woods, with  headquarters  at  Nappanee,  was  in 
the  city  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  on  business 
in  connection  with  that  company. 

C.  L.  Wallace  has  taken  offices  in  the  Peoples 
Gas  building,  this  city,  under  the  style  of  C.  L. 
Wallace,  agent.  He  will  do  a  commission  lum- 
ber business. 


NEW  YORK 


W.  L.  Sykes.  president  of  the  Emporium  Lum- 
ber Company,  hardwood  lumber  operator  In 
Penn'sylvania,  Vermont  and  the  Adirondack  re- 
gion of  New  York  state,  recently  visited  Man- 
ager W.  E.  VanWert  at  the  local  sales  office 
of   the   company. 

W.  C.  Sykes,  son  of  W.  L.  Sykes  and  head  of 
the  .Vdirondack  operations  of  the  company,  was 
united  in  marriage  recently  to  Miss  Marion  I. 
Chappell.  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  After  their  honey- 
moon   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Sykes   will   reside   at    Coni- 


fer,   N.    Y.,    the    new    town    site    of    the    milling 
operations  of  the  company  in  the  .\dirondacks. 

The  new  electric-power  concrete  fireproof  box 
factory  of  the  Mengel  Box  Company  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  which  has  been  building  on  the 
Newark  Meadows,  N.  J.,  the  past  year  Is  fast 
nearing  completion.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  largest  box  plants  in  the  country 
and  exceedingly  well  located  in  the  matter  of 
water  and  rail  receipts  and  shipments,  adjoin- 
ing as  it  does  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

The  sympathy  of  the  lumber  trade  of  the 
Metropolitan  district  is  extended  to  Mr.  Russell 
J.  Perrine,  president  of  the  New  York  Lumber 
Trade  Association  and  head  of  Johnson  Brothers, 
Brooklyn,  in  the  loss  of  his  esteemed  father, 
Duncan    K.    Perrine,    retired,    which    occurred    at  ^ 

his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  Oct.  10. 

George  D.  Burgess  of  Russe  &  Burgess,  hard- 
woods, Memphis,  Tenn.,  spent  several  days  in 
town  during  the  fortnight  in  the  interest  of 
business.  He  reports  hardwood  conditions 
strong.  The  mills  of  this  company  are  running 
double  shifts  and  the  sawmills  eleven  to  twelve 
hours.  The  company  finds  a  ready  market  at 
satisfactory  prices  for  all  it  can  produce. 

The  Hoban,  Hunter.  Feitner  Compan.v.  whole- 
sale specialist  in  cypress,  Brooklyn,  is  just  mak- 
ing a  substantial  addition  to  its  lumber  shed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  more  of  the  higher 
grades  of  cypress  under  cover.  This  house  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  local  lumber 
trade  and  the  facilities  which  it  employes  are 
being  increasingly  appreciated   by   the   trade. 

Theodore  F.  Dinkel,  vice-president  of  the  Din- 
kel  &  Jewell  Company,  large  lumber  and  mill- 
work  house  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y..  died  recently 
at  Cornish  inats,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  been 
spending  the  last  two  years  on  account  of  his 
health.  Mr.  Dinkel  was  widely  known  in  the 
lumber  trade.    A  host  of  friends  mourns  his  loss. 

W.  W.  Knight  of  the  Long-Knight  Lumber 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  a  prominent 
hardwood  visitor  during  the  fortnight  in  the 
interest  of  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers' 
Association  affairs. 

The  Frank  J.  Parks  Lumber  Company  succeeds 
to  the  wholesale  business  of  Frank  J.  Parks,  1 
Madison   avenue,   Manhattan. 

The  local  wood-working  machinery  trade  and 
many  members  of  the  lumber  trade  of  this  city 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  were  grieved  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Lloyd  A.  Kimball,  manager  of 
the  New  Y'ork  office  of  the  Simonds  Manufac- 
turing Company,  large  saw  manufacturer  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass..  and  a  director  in  several  other 
corporations.  Mr.  Kimball  died  at  his  residence 
in  Brooklyn  in  the  sixtj--first  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  not  been  in  good  health  since  early 
spring. 


BUFFALO 


The  Sparkman  Mill  &  Lumber  Company.  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  of  which  L.  H.  Allen  of  this  city 
is  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
office,  bas  become  a  member  of  the  Buffalo 
Lumber  Exchange.  Mr.  Allen  opened  an  office 
on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  Prudential  building 
several  months  ago  and  is  handling  yellow  pine 
and   oak   in   this  territory. 

Anthony  Miller  states  that  his  .yard  has 
lately  been  getting  plent.v  of  ears  with  which  to 
fill  orders,  but  that  the  chief  difficulty  at  pres- 
ent is   to  secure  labor. 

O.  E,  Yeager  reports  the  hardw-ood  trade  as 
showing   much    improvement. 

Charles  Perrin  of  Blakeslee,  Perrin  &  Darling, 
with  his  wife  and  a  party  of  friends,  has  been 
making  an  auto  tour  of  southern  New  Y'ork. 

J.  B.  Wall  has  returned  from  a  trip  of  several 
weeks  through  the  South,  looking  after  lumber 
shipments.  The  yard  of  the  Buffalo  Hardwood 
Lumber  Company  is  getting  in  a  good  stock  of 
oak. 

It.    D.   McLean   has  returned   from   the   South, 
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where  be  fouud  the  mills  of  llie  JIcLciin  Lum- 
ber Company  running  in  good  shape.  A  feature 
noted  by  the  company  Is  stronger  prices  in 
quartered   oal;. 

I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro.  state  that  oalc  prices 
have  stiffened  up  considerably  of  late,  especially 
in  the  buying  end,  and  both  plain  and  quartered 
are  now  holding  very  brm. 

G.  Elias  &  Bro.  find  the  hardwood  trade  hold- 
ing up  well,  with  a  large  demand  for  building 
lumber,  of  which  supplies  are  being  received 
both   by   rail   and   by   the   lakes. 

The  National  Lumber  Company  is  selling  a 
large  amount  of  flooring,  shipping  direct  from 
the  mills.  Quotations  on  oak,  maple  and  birch 
flooring  are  higher  and  firmer  than  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

The  A.  A.  Engle  Lumber  Company  is  looking 
after  shipments  of  hardwoods  from  Harriman 
and  New  River,  Tenn.,  and  President  G.  A.  Cor- 
son is  spending  ten  days  at  those  two  lumber 
points. 

Jolm  Mahar,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
at  Medina,  died  on  the  IGth.  For  thirty  years 
he  bad  been  engaged  in  furniture  manufacturing 
there.  He  was  57  years  old  and  left  three 
brothers  and  a  sister. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers' 
Association  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
preceded  by  a  dinner  at  the  Union  League  club- 
house, Oct.  10.  with  President  Horace  A.  Reeves. 
Jr..  in  the  chair.  As  nothing  of  specific  in- 
terest was  on  the  boards,  after  transacting  the 
routine  business,  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a 
social  business  talk. 

.John  W.  Coles  says  business  is  running  with- 
out serious  hitch.  Inquiries  are  increasing  and 
orders  are  piling  up.  The  car  shortage  which 
interferes  considerably  with  shipping,  is  always 
an   incidental   obstacle. 

James  II.  Campbell  of  Currie  &  Campbell  re- 
ports steady  trading.  The  mill  at  Berner,  W. 
Va.,  is  working  full  capacity  getting  out  orders. 
William  N.  Lawton  of  the  yellow  pine  depart- 
ment says  that  the  principal  difficulty  now  is  to 
get  the  goods  to  fill  orders. 

Justin  Peters,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen's  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
speaks  complacently  of  conditions.  Business 
continties  as  prosperous  as  when  the  semi-an- 
nual statement  was  made  to  the  stockholders 
in  July  last,  and  from  present  indications  the 
company  bids  fair  to  write  more  new  business  in 
1912  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

W.  R.  Taylor  of  the  W.  R.  Taylor  Lumber 
Company  recently  purchased  the  interest  in  the 
company  of  Otto  Cluss,  former  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  present  officers  are  W.  R.  Tay- 
lor, president  ;  M.  C.  Taylor,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  W.  R.  Taylor,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  New  York  and  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, reports  business  brightening  up  all  along 
the  line.  Hardwood  selling  is  easy  providin.^ 
prompt  delivery  of  goods  can  be  made.  Roland 
Ferry,  formerly  of  Mann  &  Parker,  Baltimore. 
Md.,  has  been  secured  as  salesman,  to  cover 
New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  E.  Coale  of  the  Thomas  E.  Coale 
Lumber  Company  says  business  has  never  been 
better.  Both  Pittsburgh  and  local  offices  are 
rushed  with  orders,  with  satisfactory  prices. 

T.  Deland  Williams  of  J.  Randall  Williams 
&  Co.  has  just  returned  from  an  extensive  tour 
of  the  lumber  camps  as  far  down  as  Tennessee, 
looking  up  stock.  He  says  business  with  the 
firm  is  fine,  everything  running  smoothly  and 
prices  holding  firm. 

Frank  R.  Whiting  of  Whiting  Lumber  Com- 
pany reports  increased  activity  in  every  branch 
of  its  extensive  business.  Liberal  inquiries  are 
resulting  in  good  business,  and  the  outlook  is 
distinctly  favorable  for  fall  and   winter  trading. 

Horace  A.  Reeves,  Jr..  says  he  is  getting 
good    business    right    along,    and    all    signs    are 


potent    for    the   continuance    of   a    sound    trading 
throughout   the   winter. 

Joseph  P.  Comegys,  manager  of  the  Barker- 
Bond  Lumber  Company,  says  business  contiuues 
brisk,  car  shortage  being  the  only  hitch.  The 
New  York  office  reports  live  trading  all  along 
the  line. 


PITTSBURGH 


The  Balsley  &  McCracken  Company  is  now 
well  located  on  the  twentieth  floor  of  the  new 
First  National  Bank  building,  where  that  veteran. 
I.  F.  Balsley,  is  right  at  home  to  all  his  hard- 
wood acquaintances.  He  started  business  by 
getting  in  a  splendid  order  for  chestnut  and 
will  have  a  fine  line  of  cypress  and  also  good 
connections  in  all  hardwood  stocks. 

The  Acorn  Lumber  Company  has  increased  its 
force  of  salesmen  by  putting  on  Ralph  B.  Mc- 
Connell  of  this  city  to  work  its  eastern  trade. 
H.  W.  Henninger  of  this  company  has  lately 
been  touring  the  West  Virginia  mills. 

George  L.  Camp,  manager  of  the  Camp  Manu- 
facturing Company's  Pittsburgh  office,  reports 
business  strictly  O.  K.  He  took  one  order  for 
over  200,000  feet  last  week  and  is  well  satis- 
fied with  prices  received. 

The  Mutual  Lumber  Company,  a  new  concern, 
is  doing  business  right  off  the  reel  from  its  fine 
quarters  in   the  First  National  Bank  building. 

W.  W.  Wilson.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Western 
Lumber  Company,  recently  made  a  long  trip 
through  the  Northwest  in   search   of  stocks. 

The  A.  M,  Kinney  Lumber  Company  is  start- 
ing another  hnrdw'ood  mill,  which  makes  six  it 
is  now'  running  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
eastern  Ohio  cutting  oak  and  hardwood.  Mr. 
Kinney  and  D.  P.  Dickson  o^  this  company  spent 
two  weeks  hunting  in  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania, 
recently. 

The  Mclveesport  Planing  Mill  Company  has 
been  organized  by  A.  W.  Evans.  Leonard  S. 
Jones  and  others  of  that  city,  and  has  applied 
for  a  Pennsylvania  charter. 

The  A.  A.  Engle  Lumber  Company  of  Buffalo 
has  bought  about  3.000  acres  of  timberland  in 
the  Ligonier  valley  of  Pennsylvania  for  .$52,000. 
It  will  cut  off  the  timber  and  market  the  lum- 
ber at  once. 

Joseph  T.  Reininger  and  M.  L.  Reimaun  of 
this  city  have  bought  from  Somerset  county 
parties  several  large  tracts  of  timberland  and 
propose  to  cut  them  off  shortly. 

The  Green  &  Evans  Company  sold  its  lumber 
yard  at  Swissvale.  Pa.,  to  Harry  E'.,  William  J. 
and  Clarence  McBride  of  Rankin,  Pa.  Hereafter 
it  will  be  known  as  the  Swissvale  Lumber  Com- 
pany. 

E.  V.  Babcock  of  the  Bahcock  Lumber  Com- 
pany was  last  week  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Columbia  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  director  for  a  long  time. 

The  Meyers-Parsons  Lumber  Company  reports 
it  vei'y  bard  to  get  shipments  through.  Yards 
are  still  furnishing  a  good  lot  of  orders  and  as 
a  rule  wholesalers  can  name  their  own  prices. 

The  Kendall  Lumber  Company  has  bought 
20,000  acres  of  coal  and  timberland  in  Preston 
and  Monongalia  counties.  West  Virginia.  It  will 
operate  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  feet 
daily  and  will  also  have  two  coal  mines  that 
will  produce  500  tons  per  day  each. 


BOSTON 


Arthur  M.  Moore  of  W.  E.  Litchfield,  Boston, 
and  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Massachusetts  Wholesale  Lumber  Association, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington. 

The  Merrill  Chair  &  Manufacturing  Company. 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  .$200,000. 
The  incorporators  are  .Vndrew  Case,  Henry  R. 
French  and  Charles  H.   Merrill. 

Tlie    John    II.    Bryant    Lumber    Company,    Jef- 


ferson, Mass,,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators  are  Moses 
Erskine  of  South  Jefferson  and  John  H.  Bryant 
of  Everett,  Mass. 

The  Neuvo  Mahogany  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  recently  filed  ,i  final  certificate  of  dis- 
solution. 

The  business  of  the  late  Harry  E.  Baker  is  be- 
ing liquidated.  Mr.  Baker  was  killed  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  an  automobile  accident.  He  was 
well  known  in  the  Boston  lumber  trade,  being 
organizer  of  the  H.   E.  Baker  Company. 


BALTIMORE 


Fire  of  unknown  origin  recently  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  lumber  yard  of  George 
Helfrich  &  Sons,  Columbia  avenue  and  Bayard 
streets.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  more  than 
$40,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

Thirty-one  mahogany  logs  were  among  the 
cargo  of  the  steamer  Ulstermore  which  arrived 
here  recently  from  Liverpool.  The  logs  were 
consigned  to  the  Williamson  Veneer  Company  of 
Ilighlandtown,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  and  will 
be  cut  up  into  veneer.  They  came  from  Africa. 
being  transshipped  at  Liverpool,  and  are  of  fine 
grain.  The  Williamson  company  has  been  mak- 
ing a  number  of  such  importations. 

The  Pioneer  Hardwood  Flooring  Compan.v,  re- 
cently organized,  began  operations  at  its  plant 
on  President  and  Fleet  streets,  Oct.  G.  The 
company  will  turn  out  oak  flooring  exclusively. 
All  of  the  machinery  will  be  electrically  driven. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Walter  T. 
Startzman,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  Johil- 
Ryan,  and  secretary,  Feliiipe  A.  Broadbent,  who 
is  also  president  of  the  Felippe  A.  Broadbent 
Mantel  Company. 

The  Champion  Lumber  Company,  which  some 
time  ago  purchased  the  timber  and  other  assets 
of  the  Pigeon  River  Lumber  Company  along  the 
Pigeon  river  in  North  Carolina,  is  constructing 
a  mill  at  Sunburst,  on  the  tract.  The  plant 
will  have  a  capacity  of  about  125,000  feet  pSr 
day,  and  will  be  equipped  with  all  modern  fa- 
cilities. It  will  be  connected  by  railroad  with 
Canton,  N.  C,  and  with  other  points  later  on. 
It  is  expected  operations  will  be  commenced  in 
a   short  time. 

Richard  P.  Baer  &  Co.  have  moved  their  office 
from  the  Keyser  building.  Calvert  and  German 
streets,  to  the  tower  of  the  Maryland  Casualty 
(.'ompany.  Baltimore  street  and  Guilford  avenue, 
where  they  occupy  the  eleventh  floor.  The  new 
location  gives  them  more  than  twice  the  space 
of  the  old  offices,  and  various  additional  con- 
veniences. The  suite  of  rooms  has  been 
equipped  with  entirely  ni'w  furniture,  and  every 
device  calculated  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
office  force  is  being  installed. 

J.  E.  Morgan,  president  of  the  Morgan  Com- 
pany, of  Oshkosh.  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Balti- 
more. 

S.  Robb  Eccles.  a  popular  lumberman  of  this 
city,  has  been  named  as  viccrgerent  snark  of  the 
Concatenated  Order  of  Hoo-Hoo  for  another 
year.  Mr.  Eccles  is  planning  to  hold  a  con- 
<  atenatiou  about  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Baltimore  Lumber  Exchange,  the 
lirst  week  in   December. 


COLUMBUS 


The  Imperial  Lumber  Company  of  Columbus, 
( I.,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Butler  Furni- 
ture  and    Equipment   Company   of   Butler,    O. 

Owing  to  heavy  traffic  demands  on  the  Toledo 
&  Ohio  Central  Railwa.v.  orders  have  been  is- 
sued to  increase  the  switching  facilities  between 
Columbus  and  Toledo.  This  is  being  done  in 
order  to  avoid  congestion.  .\11  the  switching 
facilities  between  the  two  cities  will  be  en- 
larged  to   accommodate  at   least   eighty   cars. 

Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  formerly  with  the  Wa- 
bash   Railroad    Company,    has    opened    another 
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railroad  connection  in  Ohio  and  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Lorain,  Ashland  &  Southern  Kailway 
Company,  which  runs  from  Lorain  to  Wellington 
and  stops  several  miles  south  of  Ashland.  He 
plans  to  connect  the  line  with  the  Pennsylvania 
and  to  penetrate  certain  points  that  are  not 
touched  by  any  other  railroad  company. 

Knergetic  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Ohio 
Public  Service  Commission  to  minimize  the  pres- 
ent car  shortage  and  to  prevent  congestions  at 
various  transfer  and  terminal  points  throughout 
the  state.  A  number  of  traffic  officials,  repre- 
senting several  of  the  leading  railroad  systems 
having  offices  here,  were  before  the  commission 
recently  and  ijuestioned.  From  the  reports 
obtained  it  was'  indicated  that  an  actual  car 
famine   may   develop  in  the  state. 

Judge  Dillon  has  appointed  H.  S.  Buskirk  as 
receiver  of  the  General  Lumber  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  Hartman  building,  upon  the  appli- 
.  ation  of  its  president,  Harry  Putnam,  who 
.  iaims  he  is  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  con- 
,  ern  and  says  the  company's  assets  are  being 
dissipated.  He  says  two  promissory  notes  tor 
.'i!."'..00il  each,  which  were  due  Oct.  1,  are  unpaid. 
Mv.    Buskirk,    the   receiver."  gave   bond    for    .$10,- 

IMUI. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  firm  of 
I'owell  &  Rowe,  located  at  81  North  Nelson 
road,  has  been  dissolved.  H.  M.  Rowe.  .iunior 
member  of  the  firm,  has  gone  to  Dayton  where 
he  has  opened  an  office  in  the  name  of  the  H. 
M.  Rowe  Company.  The  business  in  Columbus 
will  be  continued  in  the  same  place  by  I".  Ever- 
son  Powell  under  the  name  of  the  Powell  Lum- 
Ijer  Company.  Mr.  Powell  reports  a  good  de- 
mand for  hardwoods  with  prices  ruling  firm. 
He  looks  for  a  good  business  throughout  the 
winter.  ^ 

In  a  suit  filed  by  .\lex  Brunner  against  W.  K. 
Noble  of  Tiflin.  O..  application  was  made  for 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  Tiffin 
Hoop  Company.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  parties  to  keep  the  concern  in 
repair   and   operation. 

R.  W.  Horton  of  the  W.  M.  Hitter  Lumber 
Company,  says  the  demand  for  hardwoods  is 
good  with  the  lower  grades  moving  especially 
strong.  Prices  are  ruling  firm  and  the  volume 
of  business  is  all  that  could  be  expected  for  the 
time  of  the  year.  Both  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers are  buying  widl,  but  the  car  shortage  is 
becoming  serious. 

L.  B.  Schneider  of  .lohn  R.  Gobey  &  Co.,  says 
hardwoods  are  in  good  demand,  the  only  draw- 
back to  the  active  trade  being  the  growing  car 
shortage.  He  says  prices  are  ruling  firm  .ind 
are   inclined  to   advance. 

George  Malloch,  sales  manager  for  Bliss  & 
Van  Auken,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  was  a  recent  vis- 
itor in  Columbus. 

W.  L.  Whitacre  of  the  Whitacre  Lumber  Com- 
pany says  the  demand  for  hardwoods  is  strong 
and   prices  are  ruling   firm. 


was  In  Crown  Hill  cemetery.  The  widow  and 
two  daughters.  Mrs.  Addison  Brauu  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  (.'harles  .\.  Burneit  of  Lafay- 
ette, survive. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


North,  p'razier  &  Co..  Portland,  recently  suf- 
fered a  .$2,000  loss  by  fire  in  their  planing  mill. 

H.  M.  Campbell,  P.  G,  Cook  and  J.  D.  Wetz 
have  organized  the  Greenfield  Wood  Turning 
Company,  to  manufacture  handles,  novelties,  etc. 
Tlie  company  has  been  incorporated  with  an  au- 
thorized capitalization  of  ,$10,000. 

A  new  plant  is  being  erected  by  the  Wabash 
Veneer  Company  at  Adams  street  and  -Massa- 
chusetts avenue. 

Thomas  W.  Stewart,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Eaglesfield-Stewart  Company,  manufac- 
turer of  hardwood  flooring,  and  a  heavy  stock- 
holder in  the  old  Eaglesfleld  Lumber  Company, 
died  ,at  his  home  in  this  city  on  Oct.  11.  He 
■  had  been  ill  two  weeks  from  bronchial  imeu- 
monia.  Mr.  Stewart  was  seventy-seven  years 
old  and  was  born  in  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  coming  to 
this  city  in  18,59.  The  funeral  was  held  from 
the  family  residence  in  the  Blacherne  and  burial 


EVANSVILLB 


Weaver  Haas  of  the  W.  B.  Heyser  Lumber 
Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  visited  the  mills  in 
the   city   recently. 

Claude  JIaley  of  Maley  &  Wertz,  Evansville, 
and  Charles  Maley  of  the  Maley  Hardwood 
Lumber  Company,  Vazoo  City,  Miss.,  have  re- 
turned from  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  they  at- 
tended the  races.  F.  M.  Cutsinger  of  Young  & 
Cutsinger  returned  early  last  week. 

The  case  of  Young  &  Cutsinger  vs.  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  Company  is  set  for 
a  hearing  before  Commissioner  McCord  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  Nov.  4.  The 
complaint  is  for  refund  on  milling  in  transit 
shipments  where  the  lumber  was  shipped  from 
milling  point  more  than  six  months  from  date 
logs  were  shipped  to  milling  point,  the  tariff 
restricting  the  time  to  six  months.  The  tariff 
was^  afterward  reissued  with  a  limit  of  one 
year. 

H.  J.  Schaefer  of  Young  &  Cutsinger,  Jack- 
son, Tenn.,  was  in  the  city  last  week.  Mr. 
Schaefer  reports  things  moving  nicely  at  his 
plant  and  says  he  has  a  lot  of  fine  white  oak 
logs  that  will  make  quartered  oak  of  which 
his    firm    makes    a    speci.tlty. 

The  plant  of  the  Jackson  Lumber  Company, 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
The  veneer  sheds  and  dry  kiln  were  a  total 
loss.  The  fire  did  not  reach  the  sawmill.  The 
Jackson  Lumber  Company  is  affiliated  with  the 
Evansville   Veneer  Works. 


MEMPHIS 


Local  manufacturers  of  hardwood  lumber 
are  having  considerable  difficulty  in  securing 
enough  cars  with  which  to  bring  timber  to 
Alemphis.  This  is  handicapping  them  to  some 
extent  in  the  operation  of  their  plants  because 
the  stock  of  logs  on  hand  is  not  large.  It  is 
also  a  source  of  anxiety  to  them  because  the 
timber  must  be  sawn  into  lumber  to  prevent 
worm  damage  or  deterioration  from  other 
causes.  It  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  timber 
on  the  right  of  way  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Yalley  road  is  unusually  large ;  it  is  likewise 
true  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
timber  along  the  right  of  way  of  other  roads 
South  and  West.  A  prominent  manufacturer, 
who  does  not  by  any  means  operate  the  most 
extensive  hardwood  plant  in  this  city,  said 
recently  that  he  had  more  than  2,000.000  feet 
of  timber  awaiting  transportation  to  Memphis. 
Others  say  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
timber  awaiting  transportation  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  securing  cars  is  the  most  serious 
handicap  under  which   they   labor. 

At  a  conference  held  here  last  week  between 
about  thirty  leading  representatives  of  the 
hardwood  manufacturing  industry  and  the  traf- 
fic officials  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  lumbermen  made  a  very  strenuous 
protest  against  the  lack  of  cars  and  appealed 
for  relief.  The  representatives  of  the  railroad 
promised  to  do  everything  they  could  to  relieve 
the  situation.  While  practically  every  firm  here 
is  having  more  or  less  difficulty  in  securing 
enough  cars  with  which  to  make  shipments  of 
lumber,  conditions  at  Memphis  are  more  favor- 
able than  at  a  number  of  the  smaller  points 
in  the  Memphis  territory. 

Although  there  have  been  no  further  special 
developments  in  the  export  movement  of  hard- 
wood lumber,  there  is  a  serious  handicap  in  the 
fact  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
is  requiring  that  freight  room  be  engaged  at 
New  Orleans  before  bills  of  lading  will  be  issued 
on     export     shipments.       A     prominent    exporter 


said  recently  that  when  this  firm  had  lumber 
to  ship  to  Europe  it  was  making  application  to 
the  commercial  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
and  that  through  bills  of  lading  were  issued 
only  in  case  the  freight  room  was  engaged. 
He  stated,  however,  that  this  required  more 
than  a  wiek,  which  necessarily  entailed  a  great 
deal  of  delay.  In  cases  where  exporters  are 
unable  to  secure  freight  room  at  a  given  date 
from  New  Orleans,  the  Illinois  Central  as  well 
as  some  of  the  other  roads  are  refusing  to 
issue  through  bills  in  order  that  they  may  pre- 
\'ent  a  recurrence  of  such  congestion  as  was 
witnessed  in   New   Orleans  last  winter. 

Indications  are  that  the  Lumbermen's  Traffic 
Bureau  will  have  much  work  to  do  this  winter. 
The  railroads  are  making  preparations  to  ad- 
vance hardwood  rates  to  a  point  where  they 
will  be  equal  to  the  rates  on  yellow  pine  and 
then  to  advance  the  rates  on  both  one  cent 
additional.  An  advance  is  also  announced  as 
pending  on  shipments  of  hardwood  lumber  from 
Memphis  to  New  Orleans.  This  was  put  into 
effect  some  years  ago  and  was  paid  by  lumber 
shippers  for  about  two  years,  when  it  was 
ordered  canceller!  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  ruled  at  the  time  that  the 
advance  was  unjust  and  the  new  rates  unrea- 
sonable. It  remains  to  Ije  seen  what  the  decis- 
ion of  that  body  will  be  at  present.  There  is 
also  an  advance  to  Canadian  points  on  the 
cards,  and  the  Traffic  Bureau  will  have  to 
handle  this  also.  J.  H.  Townsend  is  in  charge 
of  the  Lumbermen's  T'raffic  Bureau.  The  Wash- 
ington end  of  the  hearing,  however,  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  John  H.  Walker.  The  lumbermen 
do  not  believe  that  further  advances  in  hard- 
wood rates  at  this  time  are  .lustified,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  outcome,  it  is  certain  that  a 
strenuous  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  com- 
mission set  aside  the  advances  which  have  been 
proposed  as  well  as  the  equalization  of  hard- 
wood  and   yellow   pine   rates. 

The  exhibit  of  red  gum  by  the  Memphis 
Manufacturers'  Association  has  been  completed 
and  makes  a  most  creditable  showing.  In  addi- 
tion to  red  gum,  which  is  shown  in  almost 
every  style,  there  are  a  number  of  products 
made  therefrom,  including  high  class  furniture. 
It  is  expected  that  the  exhibit,  which  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
red  gum,  will  prove  of  decided  value  from  an 
educational   standpoint. 

The  material  enlarging  of  their  yards  in 
North  Memphis  will  enable  James  E.  Stark  & 
Co.  to  take  care  of  several  times  as  much 
lumber  as  under  the  old  regime.  The  yards  are 
being  graded  and  the  necessary  roadways  are 
being  constructed.  This  firm  is  engaged  entirely 
in  the  wholesale  handling  of  hardwood  lumber. 
Definite  announcement  is  made  that  the  shops 
of  the  Missouri  &  North  .\rkansas  Railroad 
Company  will  be  located  at  Harrison,  .\rk.,  and 
that  at  least  .$200,000  will  be  spent  in  equip- 
ping. 

The  W.  T.  Peter  Lumber  Company,  Madison 
count.y,  Tennessee,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  ,$30,000.  W.  T.  Peter,  W.  F. 
Lamb  and   others   are   the   incorporators. 

M.  C.  Bunn  has  succeeded  T.  E.  Griffin  as 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Lumber  &. 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Jackson,  Miss.  The 
company,  under  the  new  regime-,  expects  to  in- 
crease its  output  materially.  The  plant  has  not 
been  operated  steadily  for  some   time. 

W.  L.  Crenshaw,  who  sold  out  his  Interest  in 
the  Bellgrade  Lumber  Company  some  months 
ago,  is  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
lime  at  his  sawmill  near  George,  Miss.,  in  order 
that  the  plant  may  be  placed  in  readiness  for 
operation.  Mr.  Crenshaw  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  hardwood  lumber  business  at 
Memphis  for  a  number  of  years,  first  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Crenshaw  &  Cathey,  and 
later  as  president  of  the  Bellgrade  Lumber 
Company.  He  is  also  one  of  the  officers  of 
the    Memphis    Hardwood   Flooring   Company. 
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The  Greble-Sine  Lumber  Company  has  made 
arrangements  to  handle  the  cut  of  several  mills 
in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  W.  H.  Greble  has 
been  personally  looking  after  these  arrange- 
ments. The  company  is  securing  a  very  nice 
run  of  orders. 

Advices  received  here  from  Paragould,  Ark., 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  movement  of  timber 
in  that  section  is  the  heaviest  on  record.  One 
day  recently  there  were  119  cars  of  heading 
and  stave  bolts  on  the  tracks  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  there,  besides  a  large  number  on 
the  tracks  of  the  Cotton  Belt  line.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  factories  at  that 
point  were  unable  to  accommodate  all  the  tim- 
ber which  was  deliverable  to  them,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  railroad  companies  to  unload 
considerable   timber  on   their  right  of  way. 

George  D.  Burgess  of  Russe  &  Burgess,  Inc.. 
has  returned  from  an  extended  vacation  trip 
which  carried  him  to  Chicago,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia.  Atlantic  City  and  other 
points  of  interest.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Burgess. 

W.  N.  Wright  of  the  Wright-Bachman  Lum- 
ber Company,  Portland,  Ark.,  has  been  spending 
considerable  time  in  Memphis  recently.  His  firm 
has  cut  all  of  its  timber  on  its  tract  of  land 
near  Portland  and  has  suspended  operations.  It 
has  sold  the  greater  portion  of  this  lumber  but 
still  has  some  to  offer  and  is  busy  making 
deliveries   on  _sales   already   effected. 

Among  the  prominent  visitors  to  Memphis 
during  the  past  few  days  has  been  J.  B.  Wall  of 
the  Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Company.  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 


W.  A.  McLean  of  the  Wood-Mosaic  Company, 
Louisville,  made  some  important  purchases  for 
his  company  while  in  Nashville  recently. 


NASHVILLE 


There  is  great  interest  in  this  state  in  forest 
'conservation,  this  being  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant hardwood  sections  of  the  country.  The 
Southern  Commercial  Congress,  which  met  in 
Nashville  last  spring,  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  steps  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mission to  secure  uniform  and  elBcient  legisla- 
tion. J.  H.  Baird  has  been  appointed  chairman 
for  Tennessee.  At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
legislature  the  Tennessee  sub-committee  will 
(ndeavor  to  secure  a  law  creating  a  forestry 
commission,  acquire  land  and  put  into  opera- 
tion an  object  lesson  of  the  most  scientific 
methods  for  the  conservation  of  existing  timber 
and  encouragement  of  new  forest  growth. 

J.  W.  .\lford  &  Co.,  wholesale  hardwood  lum- 
ber dealers,  have  moved  their  yards  and  offices 
from  Jackson  street  and  First  avenue  to  Michi- 
gan avenue,  and  in  the  new  location  will  have 
larger  yards  and  better  shipping  facilities. 

The  Nashville  Lumbermen's  Club  is  making 
determined  efforts  to  secure  the  191o  convention 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dcaler.s' 
Association.  A  committee  consisting  of  Chas. 
M.  Morford,  chairman ;  T.  B.  Johnson,  Olin 
White  and  J.  H.  Baird,  has  been  appointed  to 
press  the  matter  before  the  executive  committee 
of  the  association,  and  emphasize  the  cordial 
invitation  issued,  as  well  as  to  give  assurance 
of  co-operation  of  every  member  of  the  local  club 
to  make  the'  convention  a  success. 

The  Nashville  Lumbermen's  Club  has  received 
notice  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  general  in- 
vestigation of  weights  being  conducted  by  the 
commission  at  Memphis,  Dec.  13  and  14.  Presi- 
dent Hamilton  Love  was  authorized  to  appoint 
three  men  to  represent  the  local  club  at  the 
hearing,  and  other  members  will  probably  at- 
tend. The  case  involves  the  matter  of  over 
weights  on  car  lots  of  lumber. 

E.  N.  Ralston',  secretary  of  the  Ransom  Hard- 
wood Linnber  Company,  Hope,  Ark.,  was  a  recent 
visitor  in  Nashville.  Mr.  Ralston's  company  is 
controlled  by  John  B.  Ransom  &  Co.,  this  city. 
He  reported  important  progress  in  the  business 
in  Arkansas. 


BRISTOL 


A  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  creditors  of 
the  J.  A.  Wilkinson  Lumber  Company,  Inc.,  and 
J.  A.  Wilkinson,  was  held  in  Bristol  last  week 
at  the  office  of  Referee  in  Bankruptcy  H.  H. 
Shelton.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  second  examination 
consumed  two  days  and  was  largely  with  refer- 
ence to  business  transactions  with  his  several 
brothers  and  his  wife,  within  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  bankruptcy  petitions.  It  was  brought 
out  that  he  paid  his  brothers  about  $20,000 ; 
gave  one  of  them  a  second  mortgage  on  his  large 
home  in  Bristol  tor  $7,500  and  paid  his  wife 
certain  sums  of  money  during  this  period  and 
that  he  paid  only  one  other  creditor.  It  was 
shown  that  he  had  given  his  wife  property  at 
Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  worth  $8,000  and  had  paid 
her  money.  The  creditors  are  endeavoring  to 
have  these  transfers  nullified.  Creditors  of  the 
corporation  are  contesting  the  $33,000  claim 
against  the  J.  A.  Wilkinson  Lumber  Company. 
Inc..  of  Price  and  Pierce,  Ltd.,  of  London,  con- 
tending that  it  is  an  obligation  of  J.  A.  Wilkin- 
son. The  same  is  true  of  an  $8,000  claim  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Bristol.  Trustee 
Irving  Whaley  is  getting  the  assets  of  the  cor- 
poration in  shape  to  be  sold.  They  are  appre- 
ciated at  about  $50,000. 

Some  of  the  large  mills  in  this  section  report 
that  their  log  supply  is  running  short.  How- 
ever, most  of  them  are  operating  and  expect  to 
get  in  as  much  time  as  possible  before  the  advant 
nf  the  rough  weather  that  makes  operation  very 
difficult.  The  same  is  true  of  the  smaller  mills 
which  are  much  more  dependent  upon  fair 
weather.  The  roads  are  now  in  only  fair  condi- 
tion and  consequently  there  is  not  as  much 
hauling  as  there  has  been  during  the  past  few 
weeks. 

The  Tyro  River  Development  Company  is  in- 
stalling a  new  mill  in  Nelson  county,  Virginia, 
where  it  has  purchased  a  tract  of  timber. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  Black  Mountain 
railway,  in  western  North  Carolina,  which  is 
being  built  to  open  up  a  new  area  of  valuable 
hardwood  timberland. 

The  band  mill  of  the  Peter-McCain  Lumber 
Company  is  running  regularly.  The  compan.v  is 
getting  many  fine  logs  from  its  timberland  in 
the  Holston  mountains,  twelve  miles  east  of 
Bristol,  and  within  the  next  year  will  cross  into 
Carter  county.  Tennessee,  where  it  recently 
paid   $30,000   for  a   new  tract  of   timber. 

Investigators  representing  the  forestry  depart- 
ment at  Washington  were  here  this  week,  accom- 
panied by  Congressman  Sam  R.  Sells,  in  regard 
to  Umberlands  in  east  Tennessee  that  are  to  be 
purchased  by  the  government  for  the  Appalachian 
Forest  Reserve.  Congressman  Sells  said  that  h" 
was  confident  that  the  government  would  shortly 
make  extensive  purchases  in  Johnson  county, 
which  will  be  sufficient,  he  thinks,  to  justify  an 
appropriation  for  a  new  macadamized  road  oul 
of  that  section  connecting  with  the  highways 
leading  to  Bristol. 


LOUISVILLE 


J.  E.  Barton,  the  new  state  forester  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  spoke  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Louisville  Hardwood  Club,  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  organization.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  men  outside  the  lumber  business  who 
have  been  so  honored.  As  the  state  will  estab- 
lish a  nurser.v  in  Louisville,  Mr.  Barton  will 
probably  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
club  frequently.  The  organization  will  have  its 
annual  meeting  on  Nov.  5.  Edward  L.  Davis 
of  the  E.  L.  Davis  Lumber  Company,  is  regardcii 
as  a   likely  candidate  for  the   presidency. 

The    Rotary    Club    of    Louisville    is    a    rather 


unique  organization,  being  one  of  a  number  of 
similar  bodies  scattered  over  the  country.  Its 
unusual  featuie  is  that  only  one  representative 
from  each  business  may  be  a  member.  The 
lumber  and  allied  trades  are  well  represented, 
however,  among  those  elected  recently  being 
Edward  L.  Davis  of  the  Edward  L.  Davis  Lum- 
ber Company ;  S.  E.  Booker  of  the  Booker  Box 
Company  ;  D.  E.  Kline  of  the  Louisville  Veneer 
Mills ;  Frank  B.  Russell,  a  leading  stave  manu- 
facturer, and  Alfred  Struck,  an  interior  finish 
man.  G.  D.  Grain,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Hard- 
wood Club,   is  also  a  member. 

In  view  of  the  brisk  demand  for  mahogany 
continuing,  and  the  supply  of  African  logs  in 
the  Liverpool  market  being  unusually  small, 
local  mills  are  continuing  to  run  day  and  night. 
The  demand  for  mahogany  veneers,  which  has 
been  rather  slow,  has  shown  improvement,  and 
this  branch  of  the  trade  is  now  looking  up.  The 
effect  of  the  mahogany  boom  has  been  to  stimu- 
late the  demand  for  quartered  oak,  and  also 
to   help   the   status   of    Mexican    mahogany. 

Friends  of  Col.  Clarence  R.  Mengel,  president 
of  the  C.  C.  Mengel  &  Bro.  Company,  have  con- 
gratulated him  upon  the  fine  recovery  made  by 
his  son,  Clarence  R.  Mengel,  Jr.,  who  was  re- 
cently   operated    on    for    appendicitis. 

One  of  the  worst  blows  ever  received  by  Mart 
Brown  of  the  W.  P.  Bfown  &  Sons  Lumber 
Company,  was  the  defeat  of  the  Giants  by  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  in  the  world's  series.  Always 
an  ardent  Giant  fan.  Mr.  Brown  was  especially 
fond  of  Mathewson.  and  when  Matty  was  beaten 
in  the  final  game  of  the  great  series,  Mr.  Brown 
suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  big  twirler. 

C.  M.  Sears  of  the  Edward  L.  Davis  Lumber 
Company,  who  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
trade  centers  in  the  Middle  West,  reports  an  im- 
proved  demand   from   the   furniture   factories. 

R.  Carnahan,  the  local  timberman,  is  among 
those  who  have  secured  control  of  the  Kentucky 
River  Timber  &  Coal  Company,  which  will  de- 
velop 40,000  acres  of  timberland  in  Harlan.  Les- 
lie and  Clay  counties.  The  property  will  be 
opened   for  development  in  the  near  future. 
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Thomas  E.  Powe,  president  of  the  Thomas 
K.  Powe  Lumber  Company,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
I'owe  and  their  little  daughter,  left  last  week 
for  Cheraw,  S.  C,  on  a  visit  to  his  parents. 
The.v  will  be  absent  for  about  two  weeks.  Mr. 
I'owe,  previous  to  his  departure,  stated  that 
there  was  a  good  demand  for  ash,  in  fact  his 
liouse  is  receiving  about  all  the  orders  for  this 
wood  that  it  can  take  care  of.  Cypress  condi- 
tions also  are  improving  and  orders  are  coming 
in   nicely  for  this   item. 

W.  W.  Dings,  secretary  of  the  Garetson- 
Greason  Lumber  Co,  states  that  the  only  thing 
that  bothers  his  company  is  the  car  shortage. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  likelihood  of  a 
l)etterment  in  the  situation.  The  company  is 
getting  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  cars  it  requires  at  the  mills.  Mr.  Garetson, 
who  has  been  absent  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
the  past  three  months,  has  arrived  home  from 
his   trip. 

E.  W.  Blumer,  sales  manager  of  the  Lothman 
Cypress  Company,  has  gone  East  on  a  selling 
trip.  He  will  visit  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Buf- 
falo and  other  large  cities  before  returning 
home.  Previous  to  leaving,  Mr.  Lothman  said 
that  the  trade  in  cypress  is  splendid.  Orders 
were  coming  in  in  good  numbers  and  prices  were 
satisfactory.  The  Lothman  Cypress  Company  is 
well  provided  with  stock  and  therefore  is  able 
to  take  care  of  all  orders  coming  in.  Mr.  Blumer 
said  that  a  great  deal  of  business  was  coming 
to  this  market  which  generally  goes  to  other 
points  and  since  the  fact  that  stocks  are  large 
here  is  pretty  well  known  to  the  trade,  dealers 
wanting  cypress  are  looking  to  this  market  for 
their  supplies. 

E.  W,  I.uehrmann  of  the  Chas.  F.  Luehrmann 
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Hardwood  Lumber  Company  reports  that  the 
company  is  quite  busy,  and  nearly  every  item 
on  the  hardwood  list  is  being  called  for.  The 
company  was  very  fortunate  in  having  a  good 
stock  of  everything  on  hand  before  the  acute 
stage  of  the  car  shortage  came  so  that  it  has 
little  difficulty   in   filling   orders. 

A  fairly  gooi  volume  of  business  is  reported 
by  George  Cottrill  of  the  American  Hardwood 
Lumber  Company.  He  feels  very  much  encour- 
aged over  the  present  situation  and  with  the 
outlook  for  the  future.  Shipments  from  the 
local  yards  are  going  out  all  right  and  owing  to 
the  good  sized  and  well  assorted  stocks  carried 
the  company  is  not  bothered  by  the  car  shortage. 

A  Inncheon  was  given  at  the  City  club  by 
the  Lumbermen's  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  on  Oct. 
8,  at  which  the  improvement  of  the  inspection 
of  lumber  was  gone  over  and  plans  formulated 
for  a  continued  improvement.  It  was  decided  at 
the  meeting  to  hold  monthly  luncheons  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  every  month,  where  affairs  of 
the  exchange  could  be  discussed.  Resolutions 
on  the  death  of  Christian  F.  Leibke  were  pre- 
sented   and    adopted. 


MILWAUKEE 


The  Westeru  Parlor  Frame  Company  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  in 
riymouth  by  George  C.  Maas,  August  Albrecht 
and  Henry  Clemens.  The  company  wi^  op- 
erate the  former  Peter  Wolf  plant  at  Plymouth. 

The  Tomahawk  Box  Company  recently  suffered 
the  total  loss  of  its  plant  at  Tomahawk,  by 
lire,  which  caused  a  damage  of  $40,000.  The 
insurance   covers   about   $30,000  of  the   loss. 

The  Plymouth  Veneer  Company  of  Plymouth 
has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  of  bankruptcy, 
giving  its  liabilities  as  $38,801.84  and  its  as- 
sets   as    $63,704.11. 

The  ownership  of  the  Hankwitz  Broom  Handle 
Company  of  Merrill  has  been  acquired  by  Clifton 
E.  Lee  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  After  an  inventory  has 
been  taken,  the  plant  will  continue  to  run  as 
heretofore. 

The  first  steps  to  establish  a  course  for  for- 
est rangers  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
have  been  taken  with  the  appointment  of  Frank 
B.  Moody,  assistant  state  forester  of  Wisconsin, 
to  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of  forestry 
at  that  institution. 

Improvements  to  the  plant  of  the  North- 
western Manufacturing  Company's  plant  at  Fort 
Atkinson,  are  being  made  at  the  present  time. 
A  fourth  story  to  the  chair  shop  is  being 
erected,  also  a  new  dry-kiln.  The  individual 
motor  system  is  being  installed  throughout  the 
plant. 

Mayor  Robert  Connor  of  Marshfield,  has  just 
returned  from  an  extended  trip  through  Laona 
and  Crandon  with  a  report  of  continued  activi- 
ties in  the  lumber  circles  and  increased  demand 


from  all  sources.  The  Roddis  Lumber  and 
Veneer  Company  of  the  same  city  is  installing 
another  $4,000  dove-tail  machine  in  its  plant, 
which   is  running  full  swing. 


DETROIT 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  city  has 
the  hardwood  flooring  trade  been  in  such  a 
booming  condition  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Although  working  overtime  the  mills  are  away 
behind  orders  which  continue  to  pour  in  from 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
company,  over  forty  years,  we  are  now  running 
a  ten-hour  day."  said  John  Lodge,  secretary  of 
the  Dwight  Lumber  Company,  to  a  Hardwood 
Record  correspondent.  "At  that  we  are  from 
thirt.v  to  sixty  days  behind  on  orders,  the  de- 
mand for  our  special  brand  of  thin  flooring 
being  such  that  we  cannot  keep  up  to  it.  The 
increase  of  from  two  to  six  dollars  a  thousand 
on  rough  stock  has  compelled  us  to  increase 
the  price  of  our  finished  product ;  but,  although 
the  increase  on  our  three-eighth  and  half-inch 
stuff  has  averaged  two  dollars  a  thousand,  the 
increase  hasn't  affected  the  demand.  I  don't 
see  how  business  could  very  well  be  much 
better." 

Thomas  Forman  of  the  Thomas  Porman  Com- 
pany, reports  that  similar  conditions  prevail  in 
the  flooring  mill  at  his  plant.  He  says  that 
prices  are  very  satisfactory  and  the  volume  of 
consumption  especially  good.  Mr.  Forman  says 
that  his  company's  new  mill  at  Heidelberg,  Ky., 
will  not  be  ready  until  about  Feb.  1  next  year, 
as  there  has  been  considerable  delay  owing  to 
the  difliculty  in  securing  building  material.  The 
new  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  10,000,- 
000  feet  a  year. 

J.  M.  Clifford,  the  .largest  exclusive  hardwood 
dealer  in  the  city,  is  a  busy  man  these  days. 
In  addition  to  supervising  his  large  trade  he 
has  entered  politics  and  is  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  Wayne  county  treasurer.  Regarding  the 
hardwood  market  Mr.  Clifford  said  :  "Hard  and 
soft  maple  has  been  in  steady  and  strong  de- 
mand in  Detroit  the  past  two  weeks.  The  price 
is  about  $2.50  a  thousand  higher  than  it  was 
the  corresponding  period  last  year  and  it  is 
bound  to  go  still  higher.  White  oak  is  also  in 
strong  demand.  Other  lines  are  normal  with 
prices  satisfactory.  The  automobile  factories 
are  all  very  busy  and  are  big  buyers  of  hard- 
woods. The  market  generally  is  in  very  good 
shape." 

George  I.  McClure  during  the  past  two  weeks 
moved  to  his  new  hardwood  lumber  yard  at 
Clark  avenue  and  Plumer  street  and  has  given 
up  his  office  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building.  He  reports  that  trade  has  been  ex- 
cellent. The  demand  has  been  strong  for 
white   oak,  birch   and   maple. 
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The  Hardwood  Market 


CHICAOO 


Representatives  of  out  of  town  firms  couunue 
to  be  notably  scarce  in  the  local  market.  Re- 
ports from  leading  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers in  other  hardwood  centers  indicate  that 
in  a  great  many  cases  salesmen  are  still  off  the 
road  and  are  circulating  among  mills  in  an  en- 
deavor to  locate  suflicient  dry  stock  to  fill  imme- 
diate demauds. 

A  few  members  of  the  local  trade  state  that 
there  is  still  a  tendency  among  some  of  the 
buyers  to  regard  the  present  strength  of  hard- 
wood values  as  temporary  and  that  iu  some 
cases  such  buyers  have  expressed  themsc]v--i  as 


believing  that  a  few  months  will  see  a  slump  in 
hardwood  prices.  However,  this  idea  is  not 
prevalent  and  the  majority  of  bigger  buyers  in 
the  city  are  doing  all  they  can  to  secure  suffi- 
cient hardwood  stock  at  present  prices  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  paying  higher  figures  at  a 
later  date. 

Building  operations  continue  to  be  active, 
while  the  same  can  be  said  of  flooring  factories, 
piano  factories,  furniture  houses  and  box  manu- 
facturers. 

Plain  oak  is  bringing  prices  that  in  some  cases 
rather  stagger  buyers  in  view  of  the  easy  mar- 
ket which  they  have  been  enjoying  for  several 
years.  However,  it  can  be  said  that  oak  still 
can   go    some    distance    before    reaching   an    un- 


desirably high  figure.  Quartered  oak  is  generally 
reported  as  showing  increased  .firmness.  Red 
gum.  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  one  of  the 
strongest  articles  on  the  local  market,  although 
sap  gum  is  being  taken  wherever  offered,  by  the 
box  manufacturers. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  local 
trade  is  that  present  favorable  conditions  and 
the  present  range  of  values  will  not  show  any 
unfavorable  change  for  a  good  many  months  to 
come.  ' 


NEW  YORK 


The  hardwood  market  at  New  York  shows  a 
strong  condition  with  prices  well  held  and  tend- 
ing upward  on  good  grade  lumber  and  supplies 
not  over  plentiful  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  The 
car  situation  is  preventing  prompt  shipment, 
while  holders  of  stock  are  holding  out  for  top 
prices  and  quick  shipments.  Such  stock  as  is 
available  at  shipping  points  appears  to  be  in 
strong  hands  and  the  entire  market  gives  evi- 
dence of  continued  strength  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 


BUFFALO 


The  hardwood  trade  is  improved  over  a  month 
ago  and  customers  are  buying  much  more  freely 
now  than  they  did  at  that  time.  The  furniture 
factories  are  all  busy,  but  the  implement  con- 
cerns have  begun  to  slow  down  a  little.  Stocks 
in  Buffalo  yards  are  large  and  much  better  as- 
sorted than  early  in  the  season.  The  favorable 
railroad  location  of  this  market  makes  the  car 
scarcity  a  lesser  factor  here  than  elsewhere. 

Most  all  hardwoods  share  in  the  activity  at 
present,  oak  to  a  larger  extent  than  most  others, 
tjuartered  has  already  begun  to  show  more 
strength.  It  is  aided  by  the  stiff  prices  now 
prevailing  in  mahogany,  which  makes  the  trade 
turn  to  some  other  wood.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
mahogany  in  any  quantity  except  at  a  very  high 
price.  Birch  and  maple  are  in  pretty  good  de- 
mand and  beech  has  picked  up,  being  used  con- 
siderably for  flooring.  Ash  is  in  improved  sale. 
Poplar  has  become  a  little  more  active. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Lumber  trading  has  maintained  a  stiff  activity 
during  the  last  fortnight,  and  a  robust  business 
is  anticipated  for  the  winter  months.  Buying 
shows  improvement  among  the  wholesale  con- 
suming industries,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  dimin- 
ished requisitions  on  the  railroad  boards.  The 
box  makers  continue  busy,  which  indicates  a 
brisk  business  in  other  lines  than  those  of  lum- 
ber users. 

An  optimistic  feeling  as  to  the  outlook  pre- 
vails everywhere,  regardless  of  the  approaching 
presidential  election.  The  hardwood  market 
stands  practically  the  same  as  it  did  a  fort- 
night ago.  Oak  is  the  leader ;  red  and  white 
oak  is  scarce,  with  prices  climbing  ;  ash  is  mak- 
ing a  stride  forward ;  chestnut  is  in  strong 
demand,  especially  in  one  inch  No.  3  common : 
sound  wormy  chestnut  keeps  a  good  reputation  ; 
there  are  many  calls  for  cherry,  birch  and  beech, 
and  prices  hold  firm.  Poplar  remains  steady, 
with  strong  activity  in  low  grades ;  hickory  has 
numerous  inquiries ;  cypress  is  more  quiet,  and 
a  more  vigorous  trading  is  noticeable  in  mahog- 
auy  and  veneer. 


PITTSBURGH 


Hardwood  lumbermen  are  feeling  about  forty 
per  cent  better  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
Things  have  been  coming  their  way  the  past  six 
mouths.  It  begins  to  put  a  little  of  the  old- 
time  spirit  In  their  conversation  and  everybody 
is  on  the  hopeful  toboggan.  Prices  are  O.  K. 
Slocks  are  low  and  hard  to  locate  where  strictly 
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fine  lumber  is  wanted.     Tbis  is  particularly  true 
of  white  oak. 

Tbe  furniture  manufacturers  are  making 
heayy  call  upon  wholesalers  for  good  stock  and 
every  bit  of  lumber  of  this  kind  is  being  grabbed 
up  quickly  and  paid  for  with  a  vengeance.  Pur- 
chasing agents  are  taking  no  chance  on  leaving 
their  plants  exposed  to  a  shortage  of  consuming 
lumber  this  winter,  and  are  making  hard  efforts 
to  overcome  the  car  shortage  by  getting  in 
enough  orders  to  assure  their  employers  of  plenty 
of  material  until  spring.  The  yard  trade  has 
been  good  but  easing  off  a  little  as  the  inventory 
season  approaches.  Mixed  hardwood  has  been  a 
big  factor  with  the  coal  mining  industry  and  Is 
likely  to  continue  so  for  a  long  time. 


BOSTON 


Opinions  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  hardwood  market  in  Boston.  Some  deal- 
ers state  they  are  in  receipt  of  a  good  volume 
of  business  while  others  claim  they  have  not 
been  doing  as  much  as  they  should.  Although 
the  shortage  of  cars  is  still  a  serious  problem, 
the  average  buyer  has  not  been  willing  to  antici- 
pate his  wants  in  any  way.  Some  large  buyers 
in  this  section  who  placed  orders  some  months 
ago,  calling  for  from  two  to  six  cars  of  lumber 
a  month,  have  not  been  willing  to  take  in  more 
than  one-half  of  the  lumber  they  contracted  for. 
While  this  condition  is  found,  it  is  also  true 
that  some  buyers  are  asking  for  larger  lots  than 
they   had    previously   placed   orders   for. 

Generally  speaking,  furniture  manufacturers 
are  not  l>usy,  although  a  few  of  the  plants  are 
working  full.  The  piano  manufacturers  in  this 
section  appear  to  be  running  full.  They  have 
been  fair  buyers  of  lumber.  All  reports  from 
manufacturing  centers  indicate  a  small  supply 
of  hardwood  lumber.  Holders  are  not  anxious 
sellers  and  insist  upon  asking  prices.  Tbe  offer- 
ings of  plain  oak  are  light  and  the  demand  has 
ruled  rather  active  of  late.  In  some  cases  for 
ones  and  twos,  one  inch,  as  much  as  sixty  dol- 
lars is  being  asked,  but  buyers  are  not  willing 
to  pay  this  price  with  any  freedom.  Quartered 
oak  is  firm  with  a  very  fair  demand.  A  fair  de- 
mand is  noted  for  both  brown  and  white  ash. 
Some  manufacturers  are  asking  slight  advances 
but  buyers  do  not  appear  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
price. 


BALTIMORE 


None  of  the  favorable  conditions  that  have 
developed  in  the  hardwood  trade  in  recent 
months  is  in  the  slightest  degree  modified.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  advantages  gained  are  be- 
ing maintained,  and  there  are  indications  that 
the  improvement  will  become  even  more  pro- 
nounced, for  the  headway  scored  of  late  was 
made  in  the  face  of  relatively  small  require- 
ments, while  the  next  few  months  are  certain 
to  bring  out  calls  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
spring  trade,  when  even  greater  activity  may 
be  looked  for.  The  movement  might  be  larger 
still  but  for  the  fact  that  high  freight  rates 
and  other  circumstances  compel  the  millmen  to 
adjust  the  quotations  upon  a  new  basis,  which 
causes  some  of  the  intending  buyers  to  hold  ofE 
in  the  expectation  that  they  may  be  able  to  get 
better  terms.  The  millmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
express  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  future,  con- 
tending that  the  range  of  values  ;s  likely  to  be 
higher  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  the  deal- 
ers are  malting  a  mistake  when  they  wait. 
Oak  and  other  woods  in  general  use  are  in 
brisk  demand.  Even  the  lower  grades  of  chest- 
nut are  sought  and  the  distribution  is  rapid 
enough  to  dispose  of  the  output  of  mills  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty. 

With  regard  to  the  exports,  the  preponderance 
of  opinion  is  favorable.  Shippers  report  that 
they  are  getting  many  orders  and  that  the  cur- 
rent figures  are  such  as  to  encourage  shipments. 
The    heavy    forwardings   to   some   of    the   foreign 


ports  due  to  a  raising  of  the  freight  embargo, 
caused  a  slight  easing  off  for  a  time,  but  the 
quotations  have  worked  back  to  the  former 
figures.  What  continues  to  trouble  the  export- 
ers is  the  rise  in  the  foreign  freight  rates.  The 
advance  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  shippers  and 
must  be  borne  by  the  buyers.  The  latter,  of 
course,  object  to  paying  the  artvauce,  and  there 
is  some  holding  off,  but  the  increasing  require- 
ments are  forcing  this  element  into  the  market, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expert  that  a  good 
liusiness  will  be  done.  Inability  of  the  export- 
ers to  make  contracts  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies for  the  next  .year  tends  to  augment  the 
uncertainty  and  has  its  share  in  retarding 
the  movement,  but  this  question  must  be  settled 
before  long,  and  as  there  is  every  prospect  that 
the  range  of  values  in  the  domestic  market  will 
remain  high  and  the  demand  free,  the  foreign 
buyers  must  come  to  terms  or  do  without  Ameri- 
can   liardwoods. 


COLUMBUS 


Activity  in  every  variety  and  grade  of  hard- 
wood still  prevails  in  central  Ohio,  while  the 
demand  is  good  both  from  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments and  retailers.  Considerable  incon- 
venience is  caused  by  the  lack  of  cars,  and  lum- 
bermen believe  there  is  little  or  no  hope  for 
an  improvement  in  the  situation.  The  pleasant 
weather  which  has  prevailed  for  the  fall  has 
aided  building  operations,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  considerable  activity  in  that  line,  which 
creates  a  good  demand  for  many  varieties  of 
hardwoods.  Manufacturers  engaged  in  making 
furniture,  implements  and  vehicles  are  in  the 
market  for  larger  stocks.  Dry  stocks  in  every 
locality  are  short  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
is  good. 

The  demand  for  the  lower  grades  is  good  and 
sound  wormy  chestnut  is  especially  strong. 
There  is  also  a  good  demand  for  the  lower 
grades  of  oak  and  basswood.  Automobile  fac- 
tories are  now  buying  the  wide  sizes  of  poplar 
for  bodies.  Quartered  oak  is  in  good  demand 
and  prices  are  fair.  There  is  a  very  good  de- 
mand for  plain  oak,  both  white  and  red,  and 
firsts  and  seconds  are  quoted  at  the  Ohio  river 
at  about  $52.  Chestnut  is  one  of  the  strongest 
points  in  the  market.  Basswood  is  moving  well 
In  all  grades.  The  demand  for  ash  is  better  and 
prices  are  firmer.  Poplar  is  becoming  better 
w^ith  the  result  that  accumulated  stocks  are  be- 
ing exhausted.     Other  hardwoods  are  unchanged. 


TOLEDO 


The  hardwood  situation  has  not  changed  mate- 
rially during  the  past  month.  Prices  remain 
high  with  an  upward  tendency  but  dealers,  al- 
though compelled  to  use  up  their  yard  stock 
moi-e  closel.v  than  is  generally  considered  expe- 
dient, steadfastly  refuse  to  buy  more  than 
is  necessary  for  present  needs,  holding 
fast  to  the  belief  that  priers  will  drop. 
Local  yards  are  shorter  than  usual  owing  to 
this  hand-to-mouth  policy  and  the  extremely 
heavy  drafts  that  have  been  made  upon  their 
resources,  but  are  still  able  to  take  care  of 
orders  in  fair  shape.  The  car  shortage  is  being 
severely  felt  by  local  lumbermen,  shipments  com- 
ing in  slowly  not  only  from  the  South  but  from 
all  points,  even  in  local  territory. 

Toledo  is  still  maintaining  its  good  record 
of  the  summer  in  the  building  line  and,  regard- 
less of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  new  allotments 
are  being  opened  and  residences  built.  Houses 
arc  under  construction  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  somf  enormous  investment  structures  are 
being  projected  which  will  be  started  this  fall. 
The  homes  under  construction  are  all  of  a  high 
order  and  require  large  quantities  of  hardwoods. 

Furniture  and  vehicle  factories  are  running 
well  and  sending  in  good  orders  for  hardwoods. 
This  is  also  true  of  sash  and  door  concerns. 


Taken  altogether  there  is  little  cause  for  com- 
laint    among    local    hardwood    dealers. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Trading  has  l>fen  active  in  the  local  hardwood 
market  during  the  last  two  weeks,  but  there 
has  been  some  delay  in  shipments  and  receipts 
owing  to  car  shortage.  The  car  situation  is 
becoming  acute,  although  the  railways  appear  tc^ 
be  trying  to  keep  cars  moving  promptly  and  to 
obtain  as  much  efficiency  as  possible  from  each 
car. 

Hardwood  prices  are  stiff,  particularly  poplar 
and  all  grades  of  oak.  Practically  all  lines  are 
in  fair  demand.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
hardwoods  and  veneers  for  interior  finish,  the 
building  season  being  quite  active  owing  to  the 
excellent   weather   prevailing. 


MEMPHIS 


The  hardwood  market  continues  in  a  healthy 
position.  Manufacturing  operations  have  been 
on  a  somewhat  elaborate  scale  during  the  past 
few  weeks  but  the  large  amount  of  lumber 
shipped  out  has  resulted  in  little  or  no  accumu- 
lation. Consequently  the  market  is  well  main- 
tained as  to  prices  and  the  tone  is  good.  The 
demand  is  very  satisfactory  for  the  lower  grades 
of  Cottonwood  and  gum  which  are  being  used 
extensively  in  box  making  as  well  as  in  other 
lines.  The  upper  grades  of  gum,  both  red  and 
sap,  are  in  very  good  call  and  no  particular 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  effecting  sales 
of  the  higher  grades  of  Cottonwood.  Ash  is  in 
active  call  and  prices  are  good.  The  automobile 
manufacturers  as  well  as  the  makers  of  other 
vehicles  are  showing  quite  a  preference  for  ash. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  local  output  is 
being  shipped  before  it  has  had  time  to  thor- 
oughly dry.  The  quartered  oak  market  is  in 
satisfactory  shape.  Plain  oak  is  in  good  demand 
and  values  are  firm  thereon.  There  is  no  big 
supply  of  either  plain  or  quartered  oak  for  sale. 
Activit.v  in  buHding  circles  throughout  the  West 
and  Northwest  as  well  as  throughout  the  Cen- 
tral South  are  resulting  in  a  good  demand  for 
c.vpress.  The  market  on  this  lumber  is  in  good 
shape.  The  lower  grades,  however,  are  relatively 
firmer  than  the  upper.  The  export  demand  is 
good  but  the  handicaps  imposed  upon  lumber  ex- 
porters by  the  transportation  companies,  in- 
cluding those  handling  freight  by  both  rail  and 
water,  have  restricted  this  business  to  some 
extent. 


NASHVILLE 


The  demand  for  hardwoods  continues  good  in 
the  Nashville  market,  and  manufacturers  and 
shippers  are  kept  bu.sy  taking  care  of  the  wants 
of  their  customers.  The  car  shortage  on  all 
railroads  is  interfering  with  the  inbound  and 
outbound  movement  of  logs  and  lumber.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  the  various  lines  of  oak, 
the  main  difficulty  being  in  securing  supplier 
to  meet  demands  of  customers.  Ash,  hickory, 
chestnut  and  other  hardwoods  are  in  fair  de- 
mand. Poplar  is  moving  better.  Prices  are 
steady. 


BRISTOL 


Hardwood  lumbermen  of  Bristol  report  trade 
somewhat  brisk.  Tliere  is  a  scarcity  of  stocks 
and  many  of  the  mills  are  oversold.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  prices  will  now  steadily  advance  and 
that  much  better  conditions  for  the  lumbermen 
are  just  ahead.  About  all  the  mills  are  running 
and  shipments  are  fair.  The  railroads  say  that 
traffic  is  now  heavier  than  it  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  and  all  are  getting  more  transporta- 
tion equipment  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  avoid 
serious    car    shortages,    but    new    equipment    is 
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coming  in  slowly.      It  is  now  difficult  to 
adequate  supply  of  cars. 


LOUISVILLE 


Business  with  local  hardwood  concerns  con- 
tinues excellent,  and  the  demand  is  holding  up 
right  on  the  eve  of  the  national  election  in  even 
better  shape  than  had  been  expected.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  scarcity  of  material  and  a  congestion 
of  traffic  is  having  more  influence  with  the 
buyers  of  hardwoods  than  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  shooting  of  Col.  Roosevelt  will 
swing  the  election  in  his  favor.  Stocks  are  not 
nearly  so  plethoric  as  they  were  a  few  months 
ago,  and  items  which  were  comparatively  plenti- 
ful then  are  really  hard  to  get  now.  The  ma- 
hogany people  have  been  shipping  lumber  green 
from  the  saw  to  consumers  who  demanded  it  as 
soon   as   it   was   manufactured,    and   while   condi- 


LUMBER 

WANTED 

4/4  &  5/4  No.  3  and  4  Com 
4/4  No.  3  Basswood. 
4/4  No.  3  Chestnut. 

Poplar. 

P.     T.     Bak 

e  r    & 

Son 

1212  W.  Uberty  St 

Cincinnati,  O. 

FOR  SALE 

First    Class   Factory    Building 

Floor  space,  10,000  square  feet; 
18  acres  ground ;  one  60  and 
two  40  horsepower  engines  and 
woodworking  machines.  Good 
location  and  best  factory  build- 
ing   in    Arkansas. 

IF    INTERESTED    ADDRESS 

CACHE      VALLEY      LUMBER      CO. 
Defiance,    Ohio 


THREE  STATES  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers   ol 

SOUTHERN  HARDWOODS 
Cottonwood  and  Red  Cum 

SPECIALTIES 
Main  Ollicc,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


BLUESTONELAND& 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURER  S 

West     Virginia     Hardwoods 

SOFT  WHITE  PINE 
OAK  POPLAR 
CHESTNUT   HEMLOCK 

BAND    SAWED    STOCK 

Complete   Planing   Mill  Facilities 
RIDGWAY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


tions  in  the  domestic  hardwood  trade  are  not 
that  stringent,  they  are  "tight"  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  consumers  who  want  their  lumber  just 
so  as  to  age.  widths,  etc..  will  have  a  harder 
time  tilling  their  wants  satisfactorily  than  here- 
tofore. There  has  been  a  fine  call  for  quartered 
oak,  which  remains  one  of  the  pleasant  features 
of  the  situation.  The  demand  for  quartered  oak 
strips,  which  was  not  particularly  good  until 
a  few  months  ago,  has  cleaned  local  concerns 
almost  completely,  and  with  the  flooring  manu- 
facturers active  strips  of  all  kinds,  both  plain 
and  quartered,  have  found  a  ready  outlet.  Pop- 
lar is  reported  to  be  moving  actively,  and  Cot- 
tonwood and  chestnut  are  also  good  sellers  at 
present.  There  is  hardly  a  dull  item  on  the 
list.      Prices  are  satisfactory  and  strong. 


ST.  LOUIS 


The  hardwood  market  is  quite  active  at  this 
point,  in  fact  it  might  be  said  to  be  enjoying  a 
boom.  The  improvement  which  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time  has  now  reached  a  high  point. 
Nearly  every  item  on  the  hardwood  list  is  being 
called  for,  especially  the  lower  grades  of  oak, 
Cottonwood,  gum  and  poplar.  This  is  particu- 
larly pleasing  to  the  hardwood  dealers  for  there 
is  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  the  upper  grades. 
With  the  increase  in  the  demand,  prices  have 
gone  up.  The  big  trade  in  St.  Louis  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  car  shortage  in  the  South,  which  has 
been  diverting  trade  to  this  center,  where  stocks 
are  in  pretty  good  condition  and  where  ship- 
ments can  go  out  without  much  delay.  Although 
mills  in  the  South  report  that  their  stocks  of 
dry  lumber  are  very  low,  mill  operations  are 
going  on  while  the  weather  is  pleasant.  The 
cut  is  fairly  large,  but  available  dry  lumber  will 
be  scarce   until   next  spring. 


^EW  ORLEANS 


Hardwoods,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  con- 
tinue strong  and  in  good  demand,  and  as  stocks 
are  low,  good  prices  are  obtainable.  The  car 
shortage  is  felt  to  some  extent,  although  not  as 
seriously  as  by  the  pine  and  cypress  trade.  Fac- 
tory buying  is  active,  particularly  by  the  furni- 
ture manufacturers. 

In  the  export  trade  the  continued  heavy  move- 
ment indicates  that  the  accumulation  of  delayed 
old  business  is  greater  than  estimated,  and  the 
apparent  progress  in  cleaning  it  up  is  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton 
movement  in  the  territory  tributary  to  New 
Orleans  is  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  antici- 
pated. Demand  and  possible  business  is  abun- 
dant, and  practically  unlimited  in  the  sense 
that  it  exceeds  the  capacity  of  any  possible 
steamer  service.  The  rush  of  forest  products  to 
the  port  in  excess  of  the  facilities  for  lifting 
them  creates  such  a  congestion  in  the  railroad 
yards  as  to  induce  the  roads  to  place  restric- 
tions on  the  movement  from  the  interior.  The 
result  is  that  shippers  are  compelled  to  take 
orders  and  rely  upon  their  ability  to  get  them 
forward,  and  in  many  cases  disappoint  their 
customers. 

The  outlook  for  the  hardwood  log  business  is 
even  more  discouraging  as  that  traffic  Is  even 
less  tempting  to  the  steamers  than  lumber,  and 
the  favorable  business  abroad  which  is  In  sight 
has  its  logical  time  of  shipment  just  at  the  time 
when  the  cotton  movement  Is  in  full  swing. 


MILWAUKEE 


The  scarcity  of  stocks  and  the  shortage  of 
cars  are  causing  considerable  concern  in  the 
local  hardwood  trade  at  the  present  time.  Busi- 
ness is  entirely  satisfactory,  but  prompt  deliv- 
ery on  orders  seems  to  be  next  to  impossible. 
Wholesale  lumbermen  say  that  stocks  on  hand 
at  the  northern  mills  are  unusually  light,  while 


it  seems  that  dry  stocks  at  the  local  manufac- 
turing plants  and  in  dealers'  hands  are  at  a 
low  stage.  Prices  are  holding  firm  and  in  some 
instances    are    higher. 

Fall  building  operations  are  fully  up  to  ex- 
pectations and  as  a  result  the  local  sash  and 
door  concerns  and  interior  finishing  plants  are 
busy.  Much  fall  building  is  going  on  in  the 
country  districts,  now  that  farmers  are  nearly 
over  with  their  rush  of  fall  work,  and  dealers 
are  placing  good  orders  for  stocks.  The  local 
furniture  concerns  are  doing  a  fine  business  and 
are  placing  some  good  orders.  General  indus- 
trial conditions  in  Jlilwaukee  have  been  show- 
ing considerable  improvement  recently  and  this 
is   resulting  in  a  better  factory  trade. 

Birch  is  in  good  demand  and  is  moving  freely, 
but  stocks  are  decidedly  low.  Maple  is  active 
and  is  holding  firm.  Stocks  of  southern  hard- 
woods are  bard  to  get,  although  demand  is  brisk 
for  plain   red  oak  and   quarter-sawed  white  oak. 


DETROIT 


The  local  hardwood  market  is  in  very  good 
condition.  Dealers  report  a  very  fair  volume 
of  business  with  satisfactory  prices  prevailing. 
The  demand  for  hard  and  soft  maple  continues, 
with  indications  in  favor  of  a  further  increase 
in  price.  There  is  also  a  healthy  demand  for 
white  oak  while  birch  is  also  moving  more 
freely,  "the  automobile  factories,  large  buyers 
of  hardwoods,  are  busy  and  this  prosperity  is 
shared  by  the  dealers.  One  of  the  big  features 
of  the  market  is  the  boom  existing  in  the  floor- 
ing trade.  The  big  mills  are  working  overtime, 
but  are  unable  to  catch  up  to  orders.  Prices 
on  hardwood  flooring  have  advanced  an  average 
of  two  dollars  a  thousand,  owing  to  a  corre- 
sponding boost  in  the  price  of  rough  stock.  The 
increased  price  of  the  finished  product,  however, 
has  not  diminished  the  flood  of  orders. 


LIVERPOOL 


Business  keeps  wonderfully  good  and  prices 
are  still  advancing.  Stocks  are  moving  prompt- 
ly and  several  of  the  yards  have  never  before 
been  seen  quite  as  empty  as  at  the  present 
time.  The  mahogany  position  is  exceedingly 
firm — quite  the  firmest  spot — and  there  is  every 
sign  that  even  higher  figures  will  be  attained  at 
the  next  auction  sales.  The  question  asked  by 
almost  every  one  is  "How  much  longer  will 
these  advances  go  on?"  The  concensus  of 
opinion  among  the  leading  lumbermen  seems  to 
be  that  they  will  keep  on  at  least  all  of  next 
year.  So  much  depends  upon  the  freight  charges 
and  as  most  of  the  shipping  companies  are 
hooked  far  in  advance  for  all  their  available 
freight  room,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
prospect  of  an  early  fall. 

Round  ash  logs  are  exceedingly  firm ;  the 
second  growth  logs  are  fairly  well  stocked,  and 
all  logs  are  being  promptly  sold  at  good  values. 
First  growth  logs  are  practically  non-existant 
in  first  hands  ;  only  a  few  logs  of  wormy  wood 
are  being  offered,  and  even  this  stock  is  selling 
remarkably  well.  Some  large  orders  for  ash 
lumber  are  being  placed,  IVz",  2"  and  3"  being 
the  thicknesses  most  in  favor. 

Very  few  logs  of  round  hickory  are  on  the 
market  but  good  values  are  realized  on  what- 
ever is  offered.  Birch  is  good,  though  a  fair 
stock  of  Halifax  wood  is  on  hand.  Prices  are 
exceedingly  firm.  Pitch  pine  is  being  sold  at 
almost  Incredible  figures  and  the  market  is 
practically  without  any  stock  of  prime   quality. 

Round  oak  logs  are  being  sold  In  large  quan- 
tities, especially  if  really  white  in  color.  The 
market  for  quartered  oak  lumber  also  seems 
good  and  prices  are  exceedingl.v  firm.  Dimen- 
sion oak  is  coming  forward  better,  though  the 
orders  are  very  old  ones.  Wagon  specifications 
are  wanted  very  badly  and  buyers  are  anxiously 
awaiting  shipments. 
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WHY? 


TX7"HY  DO  more  than  320  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  lumber  manufac- 
•"  turers  exchange  nearly  $26,000,000  of  indemnity  against  fire  loss  at 

Manufacturing 
Lumbermen's 
Underwriters 


BECAUSE! 

BECAUSE  it  is  the  oldest  and  strongest  inter-insurance  association  among  lumber- 
men, being  now  in  its  fourteenth  year. 

BECAUSE  $728,910.41  cash  savings  have  been  returned  to  members. 
BECAUSE  $756,787.21  cash  surplus,  owned  entirely  by  the  members,  has  been  accu- 
mulated. 

BECAUSE  $2,012,427.96  has  been  paid  in  losses  under  prompt  and  equitable  adjust- 
ments without  resort  to  quibbling  or  technical  controversy. 

BECAUSE  it  was  the  first  to  settle  lumber  losses  on  a  market  value  basis. 

BECAUSE  the  regular,  frequent  and  thorough  inspections  given  the  plants  of  all 
members  help  them  to  prevent  fires,  thus  materially  reducing  both  the 
fire  waste  and  the  cost  of  indemnity. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

Western  Representative  Haffy  Rankill   CBl,   Co. 

HARRY  B.  CLARK,  Attorney  in  Fact, 

Portland,  Ore.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  In  this  sec- 
tion at  tbe  following  rates: 

For  one  insertion 20c  a  line 

For  two  Insertions 35c  a  line 

For  three  insertions 50c  a  line 

For  four  insertions 60c  a  line 

Eigbt  words  of  ordinary  length  make  one  line. 
Heading  counts  as  two  lines. 
No  display  except  tbe  headings  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances  to  accompany    the  order.     No 
extra  oharges  for  copies  of  paper  containing* 
the  advertisement. 


EMPLOYES  WANTED 


WANTED 

A  practical  buyer  and  inspector  for  wagon 
stock  witli  headqiiarters  at  Memptiis,  Tenn.  Ad- 
dress "BOX  96,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 

WANTED 

Salesmen  on  our  New  Census  publications. 
Splendid  opportunity.  Men  maljing  $50  to  $75 
per   weelj.  RAND,   McNALLY   &  CO., 

Dept.  B.,   Chicago,   111. 

WANTED 

First-class  band  saw  filer ;  hardwood  mill, 
immediatel.v.     J.  V.  STIMSON,  Huntingburg,  Ind. 

WANT  GAUGER 

for  Hardwood  t'looring  Plant.  Latest  Hoyt  ma- 
chines.    Must  be  competent  man. 

SEAMAN,    KENT  CO.,   Fort   William,   Ont. 

IF  YOU  WANT 

competent  employes  In  any  department  of  the 
hardwood  business,  there  Is  no  better  way  of 
securing  them  than  by  employing  the  Classified 
Advertisements  section  of  Hardwood  Rdcosd, 
cphlch  reaches  woodsmen,  sawmill  men  and  sales- 
men In  all  parts  of  the  country. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED 

A  man  48  years  old,  of  excellent  habits  and  a 
flrst-class  lumberman  would  like  a  position  of 
any  kind.  Road  job  preferred.  References  given 
and  required.     Address 

"BOX  95,"   care   Hardwood  Record. 

WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Chas,  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Kirkland  Rd., 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


WANTED— WAGON   STOCK 

Wagon  tongues,  reaches,  bolsters,  hickory  di- 
mension stock  for  buggy  and  wagon  work.  In- 
spection at  mill  points. 

J.  A.  BROWNE  &  CO.,   INC., 

North  Manchester,   Ind. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

75  to  100  cars  of  oak  poles,  bolsters,  sand 
boards,  eveners,  and  reaches ;  and  hickory  and 
maple  axles.  Will  Inspect  at  shipping  point,  and 
pay  cashi  E.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bayne  St., 

Buffalo,  N.  T. 


TIMBER  ESTIMATING 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  and  logging 
conditions.  Have  a  few  high-class  properties 
for  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

THos.  J.  Mcdonald, 

East  Teno.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

KnoxvIIle.  Tenn. 


LOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  WAiNUT  LOGS 

500  cars  good  black  walnut  logs,  10"  and  up 
in  diameter,  6  ft.  and  up  long.  Will  Inspect  at 
shipping  point  and  pay  cash. 

GEO.   W.   HARTZELL,   Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LOGS 

200,000  ft.  28"  and  up  White  Oak  logs. 

200,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Walnut  logs. 

50,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Cherry  logs. 

C.  L.  WILLEY,  2558  S.   Robey  St.,  Chicago. 


TIMBER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


TIMBER  LANDS. 

Virgin  Oak,  Poplar  and  Chestnut.  3,600  acres. 
Clay  County,  North  Carolina.  Now  owned  by 
us.  Titles  perfect.  Other  timber  adjacent.  10 
miles  from  a  railroad.  Near  Murphy  branch 
of  Southern.  Now  operating  at  Heidelberg,  Ken- 
tucky, and  do  not  need  above  tract.  A  low 
price  for  a  quick  sale.  Please  write  us  quickly. 
THOMAS    FORMAN    COMPANY,    Detroit,    Mich. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 

I  own  in  fee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracks  of  high-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  the  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  Investment  or  as  an 
operating    proposition. 

Will  deal  with  principals  only.  Address  In 
confidence,   "BOX   22,"   care  Hardwood  Rbcoed. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


THICK  POPLAR  FOR  SALE 

6  to  9  months  on  sticks,  2%   and  4"  Poplar, 
common  and  better.     Write  for  prices. 

C.  M.  CRIM  &  SON,  Salem,  Ind. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE. 

4  cars  4/4,  Ists    and    2nds    bone    dry    Sycamore, 

standard  widths  and  lengths. 
2  cars  4/4x13"   and  up  dry   plain  Ists  and  2nds 
Red  Oak,  50%   14  and  16  feet. 

5  cars  4/4  No.   1   Com.  Red  Gum,  bone  dry. 

W.  D.  REEVES  LBR.  CO.,  Helena,  Ark. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED      | 

WANTED— DIMENSION  STOCK 

Oak,  plain  and  quartered ;  boards  and  squares. 
Also  dogwood  and  persimmon. 

INDIANA   QUARTERED    OAK   CO., 
7  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GLUED-UP  POPLAR  OR  BASSWOOD 

Dimension  Stock  to  finish  7/8"xl9"i36"  In  car- 
load lots.  Will  furnish  specifications  upon  re- 
quest. ARTHUR  BAILEY  &  CO.,  No.  1  Madison 
Ave.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

One-half  car  3x3"  clear  Oak  Squares  ; 

One-half  car  4x4"  clear  Oak  Squares  in  lengths 
not  less  than  20".  Quote  prices  f.  o.  b.  Roches- 
ter. LANGSLOW,  FOWLER  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— SMALL    DIMENSIONS 

W'o  are  always  in  tbe  market  for  short  di- 
mensions in  Oak  Squares  ;  also  3/4,  4/4,  5/4  and 
6/4  Quartered  White  Oak  16  to  24"  long;  also 
Plain  Oak  1x2  and  wider,  12  to  54"  long.  We 
also  handle  the  standard  length  hardwoods. 
What  have  you  to  offer  for  cash?  Best  of  bank 
reference. 

FURNITURE  &  CHAIR   STOCK  Co.,       . 

5150  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

LUMBER  WANTED  | 

BUYERS  OF  HARDWOODS. 
Do  you  want  to  get  In  tonch  with  the  beat 
buyers  of  hardwood  lumber?  We  have  a  Hit, 
•bowing  the  annual  requirement!  In  Inmber, 
dimension  stock  and  veneers  and  panels  of  con- 
sumers of  those  materials  throughont  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  service  is  free  to  ad- 
vertisers In  tbe  Ricobd.  It  will  Intereat  yen. 
Write  as  for  farther  Information  aboat  onr  "Sell- 
ing Lumber  by  Mall  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  Bldg., 

Chicago. 


TIMBER  FOR  SALE 


OAK  AND  PINE  TIMBER  FOR  SALE 

50.000  M  White  Oak,  40,000  M  Red  Oak,  25,- 
000  M  Pine,  3  miles  from  Cornwall,  110  miles 
from    St.   Louis,   Mo.,   $200. 

WM.  CARPENSTEIN, 
205%    Washington   St.,    Portland,   Ore. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE 

One  band  mill,  and  about  one  hundred  million 
feet  of  hardwood  stumpage.  Very  easy  terms. 
Address  owner,  P.  O.  BOX  "K,"  Pensacola,  Fla. 


VENEER    PLANT    FOR   SALE 

To  close  out  our  Veneer  Plant  at  this  place 
we  are  offering  the  entire  plant,  having  a  dally 
cutting  capacity  of  20,000  feet  of  logs  Into  Bas- 
ket and  Crate  stock. 

Machinery  lists  on  application,  consisting  of 
lathes,  jointers,  planers,  re-saws,  hamper,  crate, 
butter-dish   machinery   and   patents. 

BRIDGEPORT   WOODENWARE   MFG.   CO., 
Bridgeport,  Ala. 
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EXCELLENT  OPPOETtJNITY 

for  man  to  go  in  manufacturing  business.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitable  tor 
making  spokes  and  vehicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion In  town  six  thousand,  on  two  rivers  and 
two    railroads.     Address 

"BOX  72,"  care  Haedwood  Record. 

FOB  SALE 

A  well-equipped  Basket  and  Veneer  Plant,  well 
located  for  timber,  shipping  facilities  and  for 
the  market  of  its  products.  Factory  statement 
based  on  actual  results.  Reason  for  selling  and 
other  information  cheerfully  given  on  applica- 
tion.    Address  "L.  V.,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


FOE  SALE 

Ash  Handle  Factory,  located  in  a  northern 
Indiana  town  with  two  good  railroads.  Good 
timber  location.  Factory  running  and  making 
money.  100  H.  P.  boiler  and  engine.  Elevated 
iron  supply  tank.  Hot  water  pump.  New 
Philip  Smith  8  ft.  bolter,  rip  table,  equalizer  ;  1 
No.  10  Ober  automatic  lathe ;  1  St.  Mary's  center 
lathe,  pulleys,  belting,  saws,  tools,  etc.,  sawmill. 
Steel  store  shed  20x80.  Good  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  sell.  Present  owners  would  retain  in- 
terest if  desired.     Address 

"BOX  109,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


FULLY   EQUIPPED    SAWMILL 

with    dry    kiln    and    planing    mill,    40,000    feet 
capacity.      Forty    or    fifty    million    feet    of    long 
leaf    yellow     pine    and     cypress    timber.       Now 
operating.     Good  reasons  for  selling.     Address 
DEAN  REALTY  &  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

Waycross,   Ga. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 

Rim  Bending  Outfit  consisting  of  Defiance 
12"  Bender,  Whitney  Double  Surfacer,  Rip  Saw, 
Double  Cut-off  Saw,  Jointer,  etc.,  good  as  new, 
at  a   bargain. 

JACOB    HAISH    COMPANY,    DeKalb,    111. 


FOB  SALE 

6  foot  band  mill,  carriage,  edger,  trimmer, 
filing  room  equipment,  2  boilers,  engine,  etc., 
complete. 

1 — 18  ton  42"  gauge  Shay  locomotive. 
12 — Skeleton  logging  cars,  42"  gauge. 

2 — 24  ft.  flat  cars,  42"  gauge. 

All  the  above  in  flrst-class  condition. 
THE  PRENDERGAST  COMPANY,  Marion,  O. 


FOB  SALE 

Complete  Band  Mill  located  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
For  particulars  address 

ISAAC  WRIGHT,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BAUGHMAN'S  BTJYEB  AND  SELLER 

The  twelfth  edition  of  the  handy  book  for 
lumbermen  just  out,  revised,  improved.  See  the 
new  side  tables,  the  metric  system,  tape/ring  tim- 
ber, to  figure  narrow  flooring,  moulding,  box 
work,  etc.  Five  sections,  each  indexed  and  a 
separate  work.  Every  page  worth  the  price  of 
the  book.  The  book  that  talks  to  lumbermen. 
Not  millions,  but  more  than  seventy-tive  thou- 
sand copies  have  been  sold  to  lumbermen.  Bound 
In  red  flexible  cover,  $2.50  per  copy  prepaid. 
Orders  filled  day  received.     Address 

H.   R.  A.  BAUGHMAN,  Indianapolis.   Ind. 


OAK,  POPLAR,  ASH 

and  all  other  hardwoods,  In  all  grades  and  thick- 
nesses, can  be  readily  sold  if  advertised  in  the 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  section  of  Habdwood  Rbc- 
oed.  It  you  have  a  large  stock  you  want  to 
Bell  try  a  few  lines  in  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  inquiries  they  will  bring  you. 


WANTED— HAEDWOOD  LUMBERMEN— 

to  try  the  Gibson  Tally  Book.  The  three-throw 
aluminum  tally  ticket  cover  accommodates  any 
form  of  ticket  desired.  The  use  of  the  special 
triplicate  tally  ticket  supplied,  printed  on  water- 
proof paper  with  carbon  backs  makes  tallies  un- 
alterable. For  durability,  convenience,  accuracy 
and  tor  systematizing  the  inspection  of  lumber 
the  Gibson  tally  method  can't  be  beat. 

Special  forms  of  tally  tickets  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. Covers  sold  on  approval  to  responsible 
concerns.  HARDWOOD   RECORD, 

537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


For  sale  by  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ul. 
50  CENTS  EACH. 


COUNTERFEIT  CHECKS  | 

are  frequent 
except  where 
«ur 

.■iS^Sfev  1 

Two  Piece             . 
Oeometrical        / 
Barter  Coin       /A 

^V^> 

Is  In  use,  then    [E^ 

Imitation  itio't  /|n|^ 

-  pOHlble.             /fiKw 

Sample  If  you  la^^ 

aak  for  It.          1^^ 

S.  D.  CBILDSI^ 

<  CO.        V^ 

c'hicajo        Y^ 

We  also  make      VffiB 
Tim*  Checks,          vl 

Btenoilaand              \ 
L..OS  HaEimeri. 

i 

lE^^ 

w 

CHICAGO 


Osgood    &  Richardson 

935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Agents:  LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Telephone  Canal  1688 

CHAS.     DARLING     &     CO. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

22nd   Street  and  Center  Avenue 
CHICAGO 

McParland  Hardwood 
Lumber  Co.  2204  s.  lafiin  st! 
HARDWOODS 

FRED  D.  SMITH 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1337-1343  North  Branch  St.  CMICACO 

E.  H.   KLANN 

Cottonwood,    Gum,    Oak,    Ash,    Cy- 
press, Yellow  Pine,  Dimension  Stock 


819  HSHER  BLDG. 


CENT.  3825 


Oak    Timber    and    Flank,    Paving    Blocks,    Posts 
and  Yellow  Pine 

W.  B.  CraNe  aNd  COMPANY' 

Established  1881 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER,  TIMBER  and  TIES 

CHICAGO 

liong   Distance    Phones:     CANAL  3190-3191 

OfQce.  Tarda  and  Planing  Mill:  Mill  at 

22nd,    Sangamon   and   Morgan   Sta.  Falcon,  Mlaa. 

A  Veoeer  Ghtogs  ii  tha  tnswer  to  a  Ven«er  User's 

craTingtorTvars.  Thia  "Walker BraQd"rea- 

eer  Gauge  is  a  steel  gaoKO  vhat  will  Batisfy 

yoar  waotsfor  all  time.    Tou  caa'tdoyoar- 

self  a  better  (qto  than  to  buj  one   of 

these  gauges.     It  gauges  ACCURATELY 

,everytbickD  ess  from  1-10  inch  to  ^'  ioch 

INCLUSIVE.    Wake  up  to  this  opporta- 

nity.  Priceonly  tl. 98  delivered  by  U.  S. 

iMail-  Order  now,  tnday.  Addreaa — 646S 

IToodlawn  Ave.     Phone  Hyde  Park  St. 


De»t.  C 


1X27 
CHICAGO 


SILICA 


Q9% 

Pure 

OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 
UNIFORMLY  GROUND 
SEND     FOR    SAMPLE 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So.  Sth  Ave.,  Chicago 


Qerlach  Modern  Machines 

PrnduK  the  Ch«apcit  nnd   B«si 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOCKS 


Circulsr,  Band  snd  Cylinder  Saws 
9AW  AND  LOG  TOOLS 

THE  PETER  CERLACH  CO.  aevelanl  6lh  Cily,  USA. 
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Doesn't  It  Look   Good  To  You? 


MICHIGAN.  GRAND  RAPIDS:  Stow  &  Davis  Furniture  Company ;  tables : 
George  A.  Davis,  buyer ;  40,000  feet  4/4  basswood  ;  15,000  feet  4/4  led 
blrcb  ;  30,000  feet  4/4  sound  wormy  chestnut ;  30,000  feet  4/4  cull  gray 
elm :  30,000  feet  ,4/4  and  8/4  mahogany ;  15.000  feet  4/4  and  6/4  hard 
maple  :  20,000  feet  5/4  and  6/4  soft  maple  ;  25,000  feet  4/4  plain  red  oak  : 
75,000  feet  4/4  plain  white  oak  ;  200,000  feet  4/4  quartered  white  oak ; 
20,000  feet  4/4  poplar ;  30,000  feet  red  gum,  all  thicknesses.  Dimension 
stock :  Buyers  of  3x3—30  oak  squares.  Panel  stock :  Buyers  of  5-ply 
quartered  oak  and   mahogany  table  tops. 


HAftOWOOO    HECORO      CHICAGO 


Specimen  of  one  of  the  thou§andB  ef  patented  tabbed  index  cards 
invoived  in  Hardwood  Record's  copyrie:hted  Infarraation  Service,  show- 
ing annual  requirements  for  Lamber,  Dimension  Stocif,  Veneers  and 
I'anelB  emplo.ved  by  wholesalers  and  hard- 
wood manufacturing  consumers  throushout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


ILLINOIS 


\ 


niuBtration    of    Oak     Cabinet    in     which     this 
Information    Service    is    filed. 


Key 

1 

Ash 

12 

Hickory 

2 

Basswood 

13 

Mahogany 

3 

Beech 

14 

Maple 

4 

Birch 

16 

Oak 

5 

Butternut 

16 

Walnut 

6 

Cherry 

17 

Poplar 

7 

Chestnut 

18 

Miscellaneous  including;' 

8 

Cottonwood 

Dogwood,  Holly,  Locust, 

9 

Cypress 

Persinfimon,  Sycamore- 

10 

Elm 

19 

Dimension  stock 

II 

Gum 

20 

Veneers  and  panel  stock 

•     -  Fac-simile  of  state  key  card  between  which  the  tabbed  information  cards  are  filed  alpba- 

beticaliy    by    towns^    by    means    of    which    instant    reference    can    be    made    to    the 
buyers  of  any  Iviod  of  wood,  in  any  iocality  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

THIS  service  is  comprised  in  more  than  fifty  bulletins,  and  additional  bulletins  of  correc- 
tions and  additions  are  printed  frequently. 

This  service  is  kept  positively  up-to-date,  and  is  indispensable  to  lumber  and  veneer 
sales  departments. 

It  is  an  exclusive  service  disposed  of  only  to  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertisers. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  THE  MODERATE  COST 

Hardwood  Record,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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THE  FIUNG 
ROOM 


Are  you  after  results? 
Do  you  want  to  in- 
crease your  earnings? 

No  matter  what  your 
present  equipment  may  be 
you  can  not  saw  good 
lumber  and  a  lot  of  it  un- 
less your  saws  are  kept 
sharp  and  m  good  condi- 
tion. To  have  good  sharp 
free  cutting  saw  teeth  a 
minimum  saw  kerf  at  a 
maximum  speed  requires  thoroughly  modern  saw  fitting  tools. 

Remember,  we  have  equipped  a  majority  of  the  largest  modern  saw  mills 
including  the  U.  S.  and  Japanese  Governments.  There  is  a  reason  why 
these  Governments  specified  Hanchett  Filing  Room  Machinery. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.   11,  Just  Out.      104  Pages 

HANCHETT  SWAGE  WORKS,  Big  Rapids, Mich.,  U.S.  A. 

Hanchelt  Swage  Works,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  ^our  catalog  and  a  I  oz.  bottle  of  Brazing  Fluid,  free  of  all  expense  to  me. 

Emplo})ed  b^ 


HANCHETT  2)8  BAND  SHARPENER— Back  View 
(Solid  — Rigid — Free  from  Vibration) 


Equipment  needed  in  filing  room. 
Name 


.State 


-Cit\). 
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DOUBLE 

THE  tAPACITY  OF  YOUR 

DRY  KILN 


If  you  attempt  to  dry  two-inch  oak 
in  your  kiln  in  fourteen  days  the  re- 
sult will  probably  resemble  the  above 
illustration. 

The  lower  picture  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  two-inch  oak  dried  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works  Process 
in  fourteen  days,  and  every  plank  as 
sound  as  the  sample. 

The  absence  of  checks  is  not  the 
only  saving  due  to  this  process.  The 
lumber  is  straight,  soft  and  free  from 
sap  or  acids. 

For  a  small  sum  of  money  your  old 
kilns  can  be  converted  to  G.  R.  V.  W. 
Process  Kilns,  with  a  guarantee  to 
give  the  results  above  described. 

Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


ELEPHANT 
RUBBER 


BELTING 


AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


307  W.  Randolph  Street, 

ESTABLISHED   1882 


HOSE 


STEAM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

EXTRA  QUALITY 


Recommended  for  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


SELLING  AGENTS 

CRiNE  COMPINV  -  •  ILL  BRANCHES 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  MOBILE,  ALA 
ALBANY  MILL  SUPPLY  CO.,    ALBANY,  GA, 


THE  MECHANICAL 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

(Chicago  Rubber  Werks) 

CHICAGO 


Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners 


Can  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  driven  with 

"ADVANCE" 

CORRUGATED 
JOINT  FASTENER 
MACHINE 

Made  in  DiUerent 
Types  (0  Meet 
All  CoodHioiis 

Specially  suitable  for 
manufacturers  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds, 
screens,  coffins, 
furniture,  plumbers' 
wood-work,  porch 
columns,  boxes, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Write  for  bulletins 
and  prices. 

Manufactured  only 

by 


Saranac  Machine  Co.,   St.  Joseph,  Michigan 
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Phoenix 

6  ft.  Pony 
Band  Mill 

Will  cut  30,000 
feet  of  1"  lumber 
in    10  hours  and 


cut  It  good. 


Nearly  200 
of  these 
mills  sawing 
wood  in  the 
U.   S.   A. 


PRETTY  GOOD 
RECOMMENDA- 
TION, ISN'T  IT? 


MODERATE    PRICE 


PHOENIX   MFG.    CO. 


EAU    CLAIRE 


WISCONSIN 


'CLYDE  -  GRADE    TKan  w^cK  *Kere  \s  None  b=«. 


^ 
^ 


\\  doejni  jeem  poinble 
\o  build  Lofl^lni  Mach- 
inery o{  Aredier  econo  - 
my  dnd  eHiciency  +bdn 
■thdi  dejcribed  dnd  ill- 
uj-lrdledmlhij-new  cdl- 
dlo^  of  ourj*:-  \i\i\  ol  courje 
IT  \\  ever  becomes  poxi'ible, 
we  wril  build  i+. 


^^    CLYDE    IRON  WORKS    ^^-^ 

^I'll'l^'         Manufocturerj-    at    DULUTH,   Mmn^jota.   U.S.A.  o»        4»<lfJ«l*J 

-^  CLYDE -GRADE    LoisiniarJ  Ho;.rt.niM«Hn^        -'^^ 


New 

Standard 

54-Inch 

Band 

Re-Saw 


MERSHON  BAND-RESAWS 


Cfi 


A  Specialty,  Not  a  Side  issue." 


Wm.  B.  Mershon  &  Co.,  sac.naw,  m.ch., 


^^^^ 

1^      BUTTING  SAW 

^gfl^^                 Flooring  Fak.ctories 

^^^5^^9              For  cutting  out  defects  and  making  square  and 
^^^^^^■^     smooth  ends  for  end=matching  macliines.    Used  by 

^^^■^j^^^Bj     the  largest  producers.        Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 
^^^                                                    Marvufactured  by 

Ca.dilla>.c  Machine  Co. 

CADILLAC.  MICH. 

. 

V^4h^ 

#^ 

■  \^ 
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INDIANA 

WHEKE    THE,    BEST    HARDWOODS    GROW 

IET  us  talk  to  you  about  the  plain 
I  and  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 
diana famous.  It's  the  kind  we 
make  to-day. 

Wood-Mosaic  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


D.  B.  MacLaren  Lumber  Co. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 


Evansville,  Ind. 


5    cars   4/4   No.    1    common  Quartered  White  Oak 
4   cars   4/4    No.    1    common    Plain   Red   Oak 
2  cars  4/4  No.  2  common  Plain  Red  Oak 
1    car   4/4   No.    1    common    Poplar 
1    car  4/4   Nos.  1   and  2  Red  Gum 


"Three    Mills    in    Indiana"    Used    to    Be    the 
Slogan.    Now  There's  Only  One  Left,  but  It's 

The  Largest  Band  Mill  in  Indiana 

"From    Toothpicks    to 
Timbers  60  Feet  Long" 

PERRINE-ARMSTRONG  COMPANY 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Both  Ends  and  the  Middle 


Hardwood  Record  reaches  most 
everybody  who  produces  mar- 
kets and  consumes  Hardwoods. 


Nothing  But  Hardwoods 


ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER 


WILL  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING  STOCK: 

DRY— IN  FINE  CONDITION 


QUARTERED    WHITE     OAK. 

5,830'  3/4"  ls-2s. 
10.500'  5/4"  ls-2s. 
10,800'   6/4"   ls-2s. 

8,000'  3/4"  No.   1   Com. 
20.000'  4/4"   No.   1  Com.,    10"  &.   up 
57,000'   5/4"  No.   1  Com. 

4,080'   6/4"  No.    1    Com. 

9,700'  4/4"  Clear    Strips.     5"    and 
6!4". 


11,970'  4/4"  Clear    Strips.    Sap    no 

defect.   2"   to  4". 
27,000'  4/4"  No.   1  Common  Strips. 

2"  &  up. 
45,000'  4/4"  No.  2  Common. 
5,390'  5/4"  No.  2  Common. 

PLAIN    RED    OAK 

2,200'  2hi"   Com.    &   Better. 
7.200'  3"  Com.   &  Better. 
1,700'   4"  Com.   &  Better. 


45.000'  4/4"   No.   1  Com. 

21,000'  4/4"  No.  2  Com.     Red    and 

White. 

QUARTERED   RED   0.%K 

21,000'   4/4"   ls-2s  6"   &   7"   wide. 
15,000'  4/4"  Clear    Strips,    Sap    no 

detect,    2%"   &  up. 
10,300'   6/4"  No.    1   Com. 

ASH 
18.000'   4/4"   ls-2s   6"   &   up. 


PLAIN    POPLAR 

5.000'  4/4"   ls-2s  Yellow,   7"  &   up 

8,600'  4/4"  Box     Boards,     13"    to 
17". 

8,500'  6/4'    ls-2s  Yellow,  7"  &  up 
30,000'  6/4"  No.  1  Common. 
12.000'   4/4"  Clear   Strips. 
21.000'   6/4"   Clear   Strips. 

QUARTERED  POPLAR. 
I  6.900'  4/4"  ls-2s. 

S.OOO'  4/4"  No.  1  Common. 


We,  of  course,  have  a  complete  stock  of  Quartered  and  Plain  Oak,  Poplar  and  Hickory,  etc.,  in  all  grades 
and  thicknesses,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  your  inquiries  for  anything  you  may  need. 


J.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO. 


OWENSBORO,  KY. 


If  you  want  to  reach   the  wholesale  consumers  of  hardwood  lumber  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertisement  will  do  it  for  you. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  hardwood  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  a  HARDWOOD 
RECORD  advertisement  will  do  it  for  you. 

The  HARDWOOD  RECORD  represents   high-class,   special,   class  circulation,   with   a 
minimum  of  waste  circulation. 

Ask  any  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertiser  for  experience  on  results. 
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VENEERS 

AND 

PANELS 

B.  C.  JARRELL  Si  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rotary- Cut  Gum  and  Poplar 

VENEERS 

Well  manufactured,  thoroughly 
KILN  DRIED  and  FLAT 


HUMBOLDT, 


TENNESSEE 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  w^e  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

MAKE  US  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 


KENTUCKY   VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR,  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED 

QUARTERED   OAK,  MAHOQANY 


A    IV    Y     WOOD 
ANY     THICKNESS 


MAINURACTURERS 

OR 

VEINEERS 

Mixed   Car   Shipments  in   Rotary, 

Sliced,  Sawed  Veneers,  any 

wood,  any  thickness. 

Plain  woods — All  kinds 

Domestic  Figured  Woods — All  kinds 

Circassian  Walnut  and  Mahogany 

Quartered  White  Oak,  Red  Oak,  Sycamore, 

Figured  Gum,  Magnolia 

QUALITY    AND    PROMPT    SHIPMENT 
Place  your  orders  with  us  and 
get    Satisfaction    and    Service. 

Same   Attention    to    Small    Orders   as   Large 
WRITE  US 

Adams  &  Raymond  Veneer  Co. 

Established   1867 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  U.  S.  A. 

WE    \VAP>JT    YOUR    ORDERS 
YOU  WAINT  OUR    VEINEERS 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


HELENA,  ARK. 


VENEERS 


PENROD  WALNUT  &  VENEER  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and  White 

Oak  and  Mahogany 


Walnut 


Cherry 


Ash 


Maple 


Let  us  .end  you  Stock  List       FORT      WAYNE,      IND. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co, 

HOME    OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 


We  manufacture  at  our  Birchwood  plant  single  ply  veneers 
of  all  native  northern  woods  and  deliver  stock  that  is  in 
shape  to  glue. 

From  our  Algoma  factory,  where  we  have  specialized  for 
twenty  years,  we  produce  panels  of  all  sizes,  flat  or  bent  to 
shape,  in  all  woods,  notably  in  Mahogany  and  Quarter-Sawed  Oak. 

We  make  no  two-ply  stock,  and  do  not  employ  sliced  cut 
quartered  oak.  Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed 
veneer. 


Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.  We 
do  not  use  retainers.  Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
erful screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

If  you  seek  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 
results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 
of  every  detail,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 
an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  product  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  CO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  CUT 


BIRCH 

BASSWOOD 

OAK 

ASH 

ELM 


VENEER 


WISCONSIN  ^ 


Write  Us     ^^^ 


PANELS        PANELS        PANELS 

In  Stock  at  Chicago  Warehouse,  1140  West  Lake  Street 

Telephone  Haymarket  3027 

WE    WANT    TO     MOVE    BEFORE    JANUARY    1 

3  PLY  GOOD   1   SIDE 


3/16  Ash  24  X  60  !  1  4  Ash  24  x  60 
30  X  60  I       30  X  72 


1  4  Basswood  24  x  60 


The  Wisconsin  Seating:  Company, 


New  London,  Wis. 


HOWARD  HANSON,  President 


THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 


THE   HANSON-TURNER    COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


ROTARY  GUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 


ELM  OAK 

BEECH         MAPLE 
CURLY  BIRCH 


BIRCH 
BASSWOOD 
BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE 

OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y 


SPECIALTIES: 

DRAWER  BOTTOMS       BACK  PANELS        CENTER  STOCK 


^''backing       PIAN02PIN  BLOCKS        BIRCH  DOOR  STOCK 


CURLV   BIRCH 


BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


Custom  Mill  Work,  Storage,  Inspection 

ON 

Foreign  Fancy  Woods,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Circassian 

We  receive  the  logs,  store  or  warehouse  them,  manufacture  them  into  lumber,  cut  or  saw  veneers,  pile  and  store  the  product, 
and  ship  via  any  railroad.  Also  furnish  inspection  returns  on  logs  or  lumber.  Can  furnish  accommodations  and  economies 
which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere. 

While  we  do  not  buy  or  sell  for  our  own  account,  we  always  have  on  our  yards  parcels  of  plain  and  figured  African, 
Mexican  and  Cuban  Mahogany,  Circassian  Walnut  and  Cedar  logs,  placed  here  for  sale  by  direct  foreign  shippers,  from  which 
advantageous  purchases  can  be  made. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co-  Long  island  City,  New  York 


y  eneers  and  l^anels  with  a  li^eputation 

"IT/'E  manufacture  Veneers  in  aH  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.    Also  Built-up  Panels 
^^     in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.     Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Underwood  Veneer  Co.  Wausau^  Wis. 


"SOVEMANCO." 

We  can  furnish  anything  you  want  in 

Sawed    and    Sliced    Foreign    and   Domestic   Figured   Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.     Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

dav  received,  if  desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  2lst  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Mills,  Magnolia,  Standard  and  21st  Sts. 


For  Veneer  and  Panel  Manufacturers 

Your  Consumers'   Lists   Cost   You   BIG   MONEY 

We  can  save  it  all  and  lelieve  you  of  all  the  detail  and  effort  necessary  to 

tabulate  consumers'  wants.     Our  Card  Index  System  of  those  wants, 

just  out,  is  the  result  of  systematic  effort.      It  is  endorsed  by  your  competitor. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Give  Him  that  Advantage? 

HARDWOOD  RECORD  CHICAGO 
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IVI  I  C  H  I  Q  A  N 

FAMOUS     FOR     HARD    MAPLE.     AND    GREY    ELM 

"Ideal 


99  Steel 
Burn- 
ished 


Rock  Maple  Flooring 


is  the  flooring  that  is  manufactured  expressly  to  supply  the  demand  (or  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modern  machinery  from  carefully-selected  stock  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
throughout   our  entire  system   to  make   it  fulfill   in  every   particular  its  name — "IDEAL." 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 


Send  Us  Your  Inquiries 


The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


SAILING,  HANSON  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Michigan  Hardwoods 

GRAYLING,    MICHIGAN 


199 


"Chief  Brand' 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  I,  f  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple 
in  all  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE    US,  WE   CAN    INTEREST  YOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING.    MICHIGAN 


Ists  &  2nds  4/4 1 75,000 

MICHIGAN  5/4   195^000 

MAPLE  8/4 150,000 

10/4    75,000 

For  shipment    from   our         12/4      50,000 

Detroit    Yard    during         .  ^   ,  . 

October  and   November,         1  U  /  t      11  U,UUU 

PLEASE    WRITE    US    QUICKLY    FOR   PRICES 

THOMAS  FORMAN  COMPANY 

DETROIT 


I  XL  ROCK  MAPLE 

FLOORING 


Birch  and 
Selected  Red  Birch 


"The  Standard"  of  Excellence 
Wisconsin  Land  &  Lumber 

Oompa.ny      HermansvIIIe,     Michigan 

BIRCH,   ASH,    ELM,    BASSWOOD   AND   HEiVlLOCK   LUMBER 
Basswood   Siding,    Ceiling,   and   Moulding 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

Manufacturers  of 

BIRCH 

BASSWOOD 

BUM 

MAPLE 

We  Solicit   Your  Inquiries 

SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W— C,  M.  &  ST.  P.— W.  &  M. 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 

SAGINAW    BRAND 

MAPLE   FLOORING 

SAGINAW,   MICH. 


J.    66    J.    V  I  N  K  E 

Agents  for  the  Sale  of 

AMERICAN  HARDWOODS  IN  LUMBER  AND  LOGS 

AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 
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1                     THE             '  '     ' ' 

-^^^  LJ  1  n 

PROMINENT      SOUTHERN      N A N V F A C T V R E R S         ~ 

Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber  Co. 

Specialists 
Red  Cum 


Mills  at 

Morehouse,  Mo. 


Sales  Offices 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 


Fisher,  Louisiana 


Diamond 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE   OF   PERFECTION 


RF     PATRY     Compare    the  Stock   and    the 
"'-'    *  -f^t^^^»     Price  Won't  Scare  You 

Trj'  a  Sample   Car  of  our 

OAK,    POPLAR,    GUM 

or 

Short    Leaf    Yellow    Pine 

We    do   not    "doctor"    the    grades 

H.  H.  HITT  LUMBER  COMPANY 

THE  JHHHi   BRAND  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  HARDWOODS 

DECATUR,  ALABAMA 


GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  GO. 

1002-1005  Times  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS 

Three   Mills 


Hardwood  Record's 

strongest  circulation  is  in  the  region  where 
things  are  made  of  wood— WISCONSIN, 
MICHIGAN,  ILLINOIS,  INDIANA, 
OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK 
and  the  East.  It's  the  BEST  sables 
medivirxv  for  haLrdwood  l\imber. 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 


SALT  LICK 


KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


<^^Oak  Flooring 

Complete   stock   of    %"   and   13/16'   in  aU 
standard  widths 


A  FEW  ITEMS  OF  DRY  STOCK 

We  Want  to  Move 


2  cars  4/4  1st  &  2nds  Cypress. 
2  cars  4/4  select  Cypress. 

4  cars  4/4  No.   1   Shop  Cypress. 
1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nd3  Cypress. 
1   car  2"  Select  Cypress. 

1    car   4/4    Ists    &    2nds    Cotton- 
wood. 

5  cars    3"    mixed    oak    Crossing 

Plank. 


10  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
2  cars  5/4  No.   1  Common   Ash. 
2  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Ash. 

1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nds  Ash. 

2  cars    4/4    18"    &    wider    Panel 

Cottonwood. 
8/4  to   16/4  No.    1   Common  and 
better  Plain  Red  and  White 
Oak. 


BAKER. MATTHEWS    MFC.    CO. 

SIKESTON,    MO. 
WRITE     US     POR     PRICES 


Frank  Purcell  %" 

E.po™,  .r  Black  Walnut  Logs 


Kansas  City 


S.  A. 


MARK 


FIGURED  WALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 
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WISCONSIN 


WHERE    THE    FINEST     NORTHERN    HARDWOODS      GROW 


WE     MANUFACTURE     MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS     ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 

BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 
Condition 

BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ASH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ELM:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

THE  C.  A.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Logging   Camp 
BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 


OeSce   and   Mill 
TOMAH,  WISCONSIN 


Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

Rhinelander,  Wis. 


Man  of  a«t  nrers 
and  Wholesalers 


1  '  "  No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
1%"  No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
lYz"  No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 

2  "  No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
154"  No.  2  &  Btr.  Soft  Elm 


ORY  STOCK 

AND  CIN 

MAKE 

PROMPT 

SHIPMENT 


GET   OUR  PRICES   ON 

1  car    1"  No.  1  Common  &  Btr.  Red  Birch. 

10  cars  1"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 
5  cars  1"  No.  1  and  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 
2  cars  1^"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 

2  cars  U/z"  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 

Can      ship      in      straight      or 
mixed  cars  with  other  lumber 

ROBBINS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Rhinelander,   Wisconsin 


SAWYER  GOODMAN  CO. 

MARINETTE,  WIS. 

Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shingles    aad    Posts 

We  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White   Pine  Finish  and  Shop   and   Pattern    Lumber 


A   FEW  ITEMS  IN   DRY  HARDWOOD 
for  prompt   shipment 


1  car  6/4  Ist  &  2nd  Wbite  Ash 
1  car  6/4  Ut  &  2Dd  Red  Birch 

1  car  6/4  Common  Plain  Bircb 

2  cars  4/4  Common  Plain  Bircb 
6  cars  4/4  r^mmon  Red  Birch 


I  car  8/4  Loff  Run  Soft  IVIaple 
4/4    Common    &    Bettor    Hard 

Maple 
4/4  No.  3  Common  Hard  Maple 
6/4  Log  Run  Hard  Maple 


Our  new  stock  Is  now  fairly  dry 
SEND     US     YOUR      INQUIRIES 

ARPIN    HARDWOOD    LUMBER    CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,      Atlanta,  Wis., 

Saw  mills  and  planing  mill  at  Atlanta,  Wis. 


We  want  to  move  the 
following  air-seasoned  stock 

5  cars  6  4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 

3  cars  5  4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 

1   car  8  4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 

1  car  8  4"  No.  1   Com.  &  Better  Birch 
3  cars  4/4"  No.  1   Com.  Birch 

2  cars  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Birch 

OELHAFEN  LUMBER  CO. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN 


of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers  aLre 
owners  of  stesLm  plants.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent  a.re.  therefore,  buyers  of  wood-work- 
ing ma-chinery.  There  is  little  percenta.ge 
of  wa.sfe  circulation  in  HARDWOOD 
RECORD    for    maLchinery    aLdvertisers. 
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BUFFALO 

The  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East 


O.  BLIAS  Sc  BRO. 

HARDWOODS 

White  Pine,  Yellow  Pine,  Spruce. 
Hemlock,  Fir,  Lumber.  Timber.  Mill- 
work,  Boxes,  Maple  and  Oak  Flooring 

Q55=101S     ELK     STREET 


Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Go. 


OUR  SPFCIALTY: 


QUARTERED 
WHITE  OAK 


940    ELK    STREET 


I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK,  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

1075  Clinton  Street 


BUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  GO. 

We  want  to  buy  for  cash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

All  grades  and  thicknesses. 

AVill  receive  and  inspect  stock  at  shipping  point. 

Branch  yard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


940  Seneca  Street, 


BUFFALO 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

SPECIALTIES: 

Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 

Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET 


bl 


ORSON  E.  YEAQER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


ANTHONY 

MILLER 

HARDWOODS 

OF   ALL 

KINDS 

893   EAGLE 

STREET 

The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  every 
facility  for  filling  and  shipping  orders  promptly. 
They  will   be    pleased   to   have    your    inquiries. 


rr!TiTT¥Tm¥rerTmTmmr^n^,x^i 


■■■■IM^^^^^^^^ 


^^    £    ^p^    ^^^      _^  ^^^    ^^^    ^a  Manufacturers  Old-Fashioned 


Ashland,  Kentucky 


Soft 

Kitchen  & 

Company 


Yellow 
^^L..     XVllUlien    \*>  Poplar 

Specialty 


EASTERN   REPRESENTATIVE,   John   L.    Cochran  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Ste^er  Buliaint 

601   W.  115th  Street,  New  York  City    ,  W.  H.  Matthias,  Manager. 

FLOORING 

OAK     BEECH     MAPLE 

KILN  DRIED  END  MATCHED 

TELEPHONE  YOUR  ORDER  OR  INQUIRY  TO  OUR  SALESMEN— WE  WILL  PAY  THE  CHARGES 

W.  M.  RITTER  LUMBER  CO.,        COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 


WE    OFFER 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Basswood 


4/4  No.  2  common  and  better  Brown 

Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH.  ^^^ 

Sales   Office:    BUFFALO,    N.   Y.  V4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 

Birch,  strictly  unselected  for  color 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


4/4  and  5/4  No.  1  and  No.  2  common 
Flooring  Maple. 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4,  12/4  and  16/4 
Firsts  and  Seconds  Maple 


YELLOW  POPLAR 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  BIKD  SIWED 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED    OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTY 

QUARTER     SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Goal  Grove, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LUMBER  CO. 


Eighteenth   Year, 
Seini«Monthly, 


^(  r^ 


CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER  10,  1912 


[Subscription  t2. 

t  Single  Copies.  10  Cents. 


LARGEST  VENEER  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD 

C.  L.  WILLEY 


MAJaTFACTUBER   OF 


MAHOGANY,  VENEER 


HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  YARDS: 
2558  South   Robey  Street 

Teleplione  Canal  930 
BAND  MILLS,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


CHICAGO 


WANTED 

All  Kinds  of  High-Grade 

HARDWOODS 

S.E.  SLAYMAKER  &  CO. 


Representinff 

WEST  VIRGINIA  SPRUCE  LUMBER  CO., 

Cats.  Weat  Virsinla. 


Fifth  Are.  Biag., 
NEW  YORK 


The  Burning  Question  of  Fire  insurance 

15  BEST  ANSWERED  BY  THE  ECONOMICAL  AND   RELIABLE  TRADE  MUTUALS 

INDIANA    LUMBERMEN'S    MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LUMBERMEN'S    MUTUAL    INSURANCE   CO.   of  Mansfield.  Ohio 

THE    LUMBER    MUTUAL   FIRE    INSURANCE  CO.  of  Boston,  Mass. 

PENN.   LUMBERMEN'S    MUTUAL   FIRE   INSURANCE   CO.   of  Philadelphia,  -  Pa. 

CENTRAL    MANFRS.    MUTUAL    INSURANCE  CO.  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio 


Average  rate  of  dividend  to  Policy  Holders,  now  36% 


.-gJfggM' 


Combined  Cliioago 
.Sales  Office  for 

WILSON  &  COCHRAN 

fi.  W.  SIMS  COMPANY 

:nlvrk  h.  brown 
lc.mber  company 
howe  umber  co. 


^mBM 


[iOLID\W|iARlMD  [iMBEB^G. 


umamm: 


NOT      INCORPORATED 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 

SPECIAL    ITEMS    FOR    IMMEDIATE    SHIPMENT 


INDL\NA  WHITE  OAK 

40,000  ft.    12/4  1st  and  2nd 

Plain  White  Oak.  bone  dry. 
35.000   ft.    10/4  1st  and  2nd 

Plain  White  Oak.  bone  dry, 
60.000    ft.    8/4    1st    and    2nd 

Plain  White  Oak.  bone  dry. 
20.000    ft.    12/4    No.    1    Com. 

Plain  White  Oak.  bone  dry. 
We  have  a  good  assortment 
plain   and 
fo 
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65,000    ft.      8/4   No.    1    Com. 

Plain  White  Oak,  bonf  dry. 
150,000   ft.   4/4  1st  and  2nd 

Plain  White  Oak,  bone  dry. 
35.000  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Common 

Plain  White  Oak.  bone  dry. 
15.000    ft.    10/4   No.    1    Com. 

Plain  White  Oak,  bone  dry. 
of  band  sawn    Cottonwood,   Ash,   Cypress,   Sap   Gum  and 
quartered   Red   Gum.     Wire  or  write 
r  prices  for  prompt  shipment 


100,000     ft.      2.v6     &     wider 
Sound  Com.   White  Oak. 

SOFT  ELM 
cars    8/4    Common     and 
Better  Soft  Elm. 
2    cars    12/4    Common    and 

Better  Soft  Elm. 
50.000  ft.  5/4  Log  Run  Soft 
Elm. 


DAILY    CAPACITY 

Red  Gum,  50.000  ft. 
C.vpress,  30.0011  ft. 
Oak,  40,000   fl. 
.Vsh,  30,000  f(. 
Coltonwood.    30,000 
MJHCellaneous, 

15,000  fl 


liVJt^ 


Long-Knight  Lumber  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

HARDWOODS 

OAK       ASH       GUM       CYPRESS 

1  Car  2"   No.   2  Common  Walnut.         1  Car  5/4  No.  1  Common  Walnut. 
1  Car  5/4  Common  Walnut.  1  Car  3"  Ist  and  2d8  Plain  Red  Oak. 

40,000  ft.  African  Mahosrany,  1"  to  2". 


proctorYENEERPRYERf.rep«o« 


UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS 


No 
Splitting 

Nor 
Checking 

No 
Clogging 

Nor 
Adjusting 


Recom- 
mended by 
all  those 

who 

have  tried 

it 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


I    DEPT.  L 


MANCOCK    at    SOMERSET    STS. 


PMILA     OA. 


■■■■■■■iaiai>i>laiaiaiaiai.i.iaiai.i...,.,..al 
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One  Carload 

or  a  Dozen — 

Eitlier  order  will  have  such  attention  as  will  insure  shipment  on 
the  date  promised. 

With  nearly  fifty  shipping  points  we  are  often  able  to  save  con- 
siderable on  the  transportation,  besides  securing  prompt  delivery. 

Besides,  there  is  the  satisfaction  in  knowing  the  quality  and  price 
are  sure  to  be  right. 

"Everything  in  Lumber — 

Hardwood  a  Specialty" 

J.  Gibson  IVIcIlvain  &  Co. 

1420  Chestnut  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


^ 


Take  a  Look  at  What 
The  World  is  Doing 

Include   in   your  siu-vey   the   timber  field   of  the  Lumber  is  now   being  shipped  from   the   Pacific 

West.     In  the  great  out-of-doors  on  the  Pacific  Slope  Coast  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  by  rail,  the  freight 

and  Inter-mountain  country-  are  millions  of  acres  of  charge  being  about  $20  a  thousand  feet.     After  the 

the  finest  timber  that  ever  grew.     It  can  be  bought  Canal  has  been  completed  and  opened  for  trafific  it 

at  low  prices.  can  be  carried  at  a  cost  of  $6  to  $8  a  thousand  feet 

Your   survey   will    show    great   fleets   of   cheaply  and  the  voyage  will  not  take  any  more  time  than  the 

operated  steam  schooners  engaged  in  carrying  lum-  transcontinental  rail  trip. 

ber  to  the  world's  markets.  The   timber   you   buy   during   the   next   eighteen 

Broadening  the  scope  of  your  vision  you  will  see  months  will  share  in  the  great  rise  in  value  that  will 

the   builders   of  the    Panama   Canal   are   completing  follow  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

their  work,  the  greatest  engineering  feat  of  history.  Now   is   the   time   to   repair  previous   neglect   of 

There  is  a  connection  between  the  forests  of  the  western  opportunity.     We  are  convinced  an  investi- 

west,  the  lumber  carrying  vessels,  the  Panama  Canal  gation  by  you  will  be  followed  b\-  an  investment, 

and  the  world's  lumber  requirements.  We  will  help  you  investigate. 

JAMES  D.  LACEY  &  CO. 

TIMBER     LAIND     FACTORS 

CHICAGO  PORTLAIXO  SEATTLE 
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MICHIGAN 

fAMOUS  FOK   HARD  MAPLE  AND   GREY   ELM 


Michigan  Hardwoods 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

COBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 


CADILLAC,  MICH. 


October    29th,    1912 


DRY   STOCK   LIST 

4/4   Ash    No.    2    Common    &    Better 20  M 

4/4   Basswood   No.    1    Common 100  M 

4/4   Cherry   No.   3   Common   &   Better 9  M 

4/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm   No.    1   Common SO  .M 

4/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm  No.  2  Common 60  .M 

6/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm,  No.   1   and  2  Common 20  M 

"It  is  not  what  lumber  costs  you,  so  much  as  what  you 
can  get  out  of  it,  that  decides  its  value  for  your  work." 

OUR    OWN    MANUFACTURE 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

FINEST 

MAFLU 

FLOORING 

KILN  DRIED,   HOLLOW  B.ACKED 
M. ETCHED      OR      JOINTED 
POLISHED     .\ND     BUNDLED      - 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

1    TO   6   INCHES    THICK               WRITE    FOR    PRICES 

BAY  CITY,                               MICHIGAN 

Something  New 

For  Your  Factory  Floors 

Utility    Joined    Witli    Economy 

We  are  now  manufacturing  what  we  call  a 
Xo.  2  Factory  grade  of  Hardwood  Flooring 
which  can  be  used  successfully  in  factory  build- 
ings where  good  wearing  qualities  rather  than 
appearance  are  required.  This  Flooring  is  made 
from  the  hardest  portion  of  the  log,  and  while 
the  Flooring  shows  the  heart  defect  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  nevertheless  it  will  wear  with  won- 
derful durability. 

It  is  13  16x21/4"  face,  and  the  Flooring  is 
kiln  dried,  hollow  backed,  bored,  end  matched, 
steel  scraped  and  bundled. 

Write  us  about  it.  This  is  a  grade  of  Hard- 
wood Flooring  you  should  know  about.  Address 
MITCHELL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Sales 
Department,  C-\dill,\c.  Michigan-. 


THE 


Kneeland-Bigelow  Go. 


300,000  Feet 
5  4    No.    2    Common    and    Better    Beech 


HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 


100,000  ft. 

250,000  ft. 


4  1st  and  2nds  Basswood 
4  No.  1  Common  Basswood 

This  is  of  good  averag 


widths  and, lengths, 
percentage  ot   16   ft. 


containing  a  large 


AH  of  the  above  stock  is  nicely  manu- 
fai-tureil,  heing  band  san-ed,  trimmed, 
and  well  seasoned.  We  are  prepared  to 
quote  attractive  prices  for  this  n»ate- 
rial  for  immediate  shipmeDt. 

BAY     CITY,      MICH 
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CHICAGO 

THE  GREATEST  HARDWOOD  MARKCT  IN  THE  WORLD 


HlJDDLESON=MARH  LIMBER  COMPANY 

(Successors   in    Chicago    to   OTIS    MANUFACTURING   CO.) 

2254  LUMBER  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Mahogany  Lumber 

Mexican  and  Cuban.  Is 
&  2s,  No.  1  Com.,  Shorts. 
All  thicknesses.  Plain  and 
Figured. 

Circassian  Walnut 


Mahogany  Veneer 

Mexican  and  African. 
Sawed  and  sliced.  All 
thicknesses.  Figured  and 
Plain. 

Lumber  and   Veneer. 


Qtd.   R.  &  W.  Oak  Veneer  Plain  R.  &  W.  Oak  Veneer 

BIRCH,     GUM,     POPLAR,     AND     BASSWOOD     VENEER 


ALL    IN    OUR    CHICAGO    Y.AKD. 
PROMPT   SHIPMENT  ASSl'RED. 


immmmmKm 
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PLANNER. STEGER  LAND  &   LUMBER  CO. 

MAPLE   AND  BIRCH  FLOORING 

of  unexcelled  manufacture  and  quality.     Also   Manufacturers  of  Basswood,  Birch,  Elm, 
Maple  and  Hemlock. 

SEND-    US     YOUR    INQUIRIES 


MILLS : 
BLACKWELL,  WISCONSIN 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE 
1704  STEGER  BLDG.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HARDWOOD    AND    YELLOW    PINE    LUMBER 


In  Stock,  Ready 
To  Ship 


3  cars  1x6  and  wider  1st  &  2nd  Cottonwood 

3  cars  1x9  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards 

4  cars  1"  No.  1  Common  Cottonwood 
4  cars  1"  No.  1  Common  Sap  Gum 


w: 


E  make 
a  sp  e- 
cialty  of  Oak 
Timber  and 
Car  Stock. 


JVRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  ON  YELLOW  PINE  TIMBER,  FLOORING,  CEILING  AND  FINISHING. 

SCHULTZ,  HOLLOWAY  CO.,  343  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilce's  Hardwood  Floor- 
ing has  been  among  the  foremost  on  the  market 
and  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  the 
hest  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  kept 
abreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  do. 
mands  of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  the 
above  statements,  try  our  poUshed  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  with 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  blind  nailing — you'U 
find  it  reduces  the  expense  of  laying  and  polistilnc. 
Our  Booklet  tell*  all  about  Bardtcood  Floonng 
and  how  to  care  for  it — alto  price* — and  i»  free. 


The  T.  Wilce  Coiicipany 

22nd  and  Throop  Sts.    CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,    Birch,    Elm,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 


In  the  Market  for  Round  Lots  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE  SELLING 


Fisher  Building,       ... 

•PHONE  HARRISON  1984 


CHICAGO 
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500   Copies    Sold    Within  a   Week  After   Prospectus  Was   Issued 


Hardwood    Record    announces   the    issue    on    January    1, 
1913,  of  an   Authoritative  Commercial   and  Scientific  Book 

American  Forest  Trees 

By  Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor  Hardwood  Record 
Edited  by  Hu  Maxwell,  Wood  Utilization  Expert 


The  Work  Involves . 


First:  A  botanical  description  of  the 
more  than  300  species  of  American  for- 
est tree  growth. 

Second:  A  physical  description  of  the 
wood  of  these  species. 

Third:  A  recital  of  the  chief  uses  of 
all  important  American  woods,  together 
with  suggestions  of  advantageously 
broadening  their  uses. 

Fourth:  Complete  information  concern- 
ing the  range  of  growth  of  all  varieties. 

Fifth:  Related  trees  are  logically 
grouped  according  to  families  and  spe- 


cies; important  species  covered  in  sub- 
stantial detail,  and  brief  mention  of  the 
woods  of  minor  importance. 

Sixth:  Scientific  name  of  each  tree  is 
recited,  as  well  as  the  various  common 
names  by  which  it  is  recognized  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  range  of  growth. 

Seventh:  The  properties  of  the  various 
woods  are  carefully  analyzed,  particu- 
larly weight,  hardness,  stiffness, 
strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  color, 
figure,  and  seasoning  and  lasting  prop- 
erties. 


C  The  book  will  contain  between  650  and  750  pages,  will  be  printed  on  the  best 
quality  of  enameled  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  half  leather,  dark  green 
roan  back  and  corners,  with  basket  cloth  sides,  silk  head-bands,  gold  stamping 
on  the  back,  and  gilt  top. 

C  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  more  than  100  full-page  pictures  on  plate 
paper  in  sepia,  outlined  in  orange,  from  photographs,  covering  all  the  chief  com- 
mercial varieties  of  virgin  forest  timber  growing  in  the  United  States;  and  also 
with  numerous  engravings,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  showing  leaf  and 
flower  forms,  etc. 

C  The  price  of  the  work  is  $6.00,  delivered  by  express  or  mail,  and  is  sold  only 
on  subscription. 

C  An  order  blank,  and  a  prospectus,  showing  the  character  of  the  paper,  size  of 
page  and  style  of  printing  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Address  Book  Department,  HARDWOOD   RECORD 
537  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

ORDERS'  SHOULD     BE    PLACED    AT    ONCE 
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KNOXVILUE 

Famous  for  Finest  Type  of  Poplar.  Oak  and  Chestnut 


VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

KNOXVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 


QUARTERED  WHITE   OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK.  PLAIN  OAK.  POPLAR.  WALNUT  &  lEHNESSEE  RED  CEDAR  LUMBER 

BA.su  W11.1.S  AT  VKSTAl.,  A  SUBUKB  OF  KNOXVlLi^K.     bUU'lHliKN   AI>.U  LUUISVILLK  &  ^ A611  VlLl^K  KAILKOAD 


II.    S.    MIZNEK. 

Pres. 


J.   M.   LO(!AN. 

Gen'l    Manager 


C.  C.  CANNON, 

Vlce-Pres. 


C.   R.   SWANN. 

Sec'y   and    Treas. 


LOGAN-MAPHET 
LUMBER    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   AND   WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch  Otflce  and   Yard: 
Bank  an4  McLean  Ave.,  Cincinnati         I.   M.  ASHER,  Mgr. 

We   Want   Orders   for   the   following   Dry   Stock: 

WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 
assorted  stock  of  all 
kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN      SHIP     ON     SHORT     NOTICE. 


"THE  VERY  BEST" 

Veneers  in  Any  Wood 

ASH,  GUM 

CHESTNUT 

WHITE  OAK 

RED  OAK 

PINE,  POPLAR 

WALNUT 

Knoxville  Veneer  Co. 

p.  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Manager,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


ED.  MAPHET,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

JAMES  T.   SHEA,   Vice-Pres. 

JOHN  F.  SHEA,  Treas. 

IVIaphct  <St  Sbca  Lumber  Co, 

)Vlanuf  acturcrs 
and    Wholesalers 


OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:    Middlebrook   Pike  and 
Lonsdale  Car  Line 

[  SKJVOXVILLe,  ce]VN. 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR, 
OAK,  CHESTNUT,  WHITE  AND  YEL- 
LOW  PINE,    HEMLOCK   BARK,   ETC. 

BAND    AND    CIRCULAR    MILLS— EAST  TENN. 
MOUNTAIN   VIRGIN   HARDWOOD   STUMPAGE 


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian  Hardwoods 

OAK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


NASHVILLE 

CELEBFa^VTED      F-QR     HIGHEST      TYPE       TIMBER      GROWTH.  EA.IJITLJBSS 
lVlATSrUE.z*.CTURE  .fVISfD      GOOD       GRADES.  ''^^'^'^  i.-E.C»J» 


If  you  want  to  get  in  touch 
with  2000  Live  Wire 
Buyers    of    Hardwoods 

it  will  pay  you  to  find  out  about 
the  Hardwood   Record's 

BULLETIN    SERVICE 

One  man,  who  uses  the    service 
gives  it    credit  for  earning  annu- 
ally $10,000  for  him. 
Write  for  pamphlet — 

''Selling    Lumber    By    Mail" 

It  will  prove  a  revelation  to  you. 

HARDWOOD   RECORD 

( Bulletin  Dept.) 

537  So.  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO 


IF  YOU  BUY  LUMBER 

Naturally  you  want  only  well  manufactured  stock,  clean 
grades  and  prompt  service.    We  can  give  you  all  three. 

We  have  a  well  assorted  stock  of  Plain  and 
Quartered  Red  and  White  Oak,  Poplar,  Ash, 
Chestnut,  Hickory  and  Aromatic  Tennessee 
Red  Cedar,  practically  all  of  which  is  our 
own   manufacture. 

LOVE,  BOYD  &  CO.,      Nashville,  Tenn. 


wr^ 


We  will  name  very  attractive 
prices  on  a  few  cars  of  each  of  the 
following  items: 

4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and   12/4  Is  and  2s  Poplar. 

4/4  and  S/4  Sap  Poplar. 

IVt,".  1%"  and  2%"  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 

4/4  No.  1  and  Panel  Poplar  In  widths  of  12  to  17",  18  to  23" 

and  24"  and  up. 
4/4  X  13  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  fine. 
3/8,  4/4,  5/4,  10/4  and  12/4  la  &  2s  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
4/4.  5/4,  6/4  and  8/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  Is  &  23  Qtd.  K.  Oak. 

4/4,  5/4  and  6/4  No.   1  Common  Qtd.  R.  Oak. 
6/4  and  10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4.  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  1  Common  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Chestnut,  also  5.  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.   1  Common  Chestnut. 

John  B.  Ransom  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

Hardwood  Lumber 

Nashville,    Tenn. 


Cherokee   Lumber  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  all  the  lumber  we  sell. 
Let  us  quote  you  some  attractive  prices 
on  quartered  white  oak  and  poplar. 
Any  grades  and  thicknesses. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


(Jf  The   Gibson   Aluminum  Tally   Book  Cover 
and    Tally    Tickets    are    now    employed   by 
more     than      2,000     lumber     manufacturers, 
dealers    and    consumers. 


Tennessee  Hardwoods 


Tennessee  Hardwood 
Lumber  Co. 

West  Nashville 
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ARKANSAS 
SOFT  YELLOW  CYPRESS 

250,000  FEET 

4-4  in.  Ists  &  2nds        5-4  in.  Ists  &  2nds        8-4  in.  Ists  &  2nds 
4-4  in.  Selects  5-4  in.  Selects  8-4  in.  Selects 

4-4  in.  No.  1  Shop  5-4  in.  No.  1  Shop  8-4  in.  No.  1  Shop 

BAND  SAWN— TRIMMED  GOOD  WIDTHS  AND 
LENGTHS— STRAIGHT  OR  MIXED  CARS 


PAEPCKE  LEICHT  LUMBER  COMPANY, 


GENERAL 
OFFICES, 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS. 

THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 
ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  40,000,000 

STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  November  1, 1912 


TELEGRAPH 
CODES 

UNIVERSAL 

HARDWOOD 

WESTERN    UNION 

Cable  Address,  Lamb 


3/8  1/3 

FAS  Qrtd.  White  Oak  6"  &  up 6,000         60,000 

No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  White  Oak  4"  &  up 12,000 

No.  3  Com.  Qrtd.  White  Oak 6,000 

FAS  Plain  White  Oak     6"  St  up  30,000        120,000 

FAS  Plain  White  Oak  12"  &  up 

No.  1  Com.  Plain  White  Oak  4"  &  up 

FAS  Plain  Bed  Oak  6"  &  up 

No.   1  Com.  Plain  Red  Oak  4"  &  up 

FAS  Red   Gum 300,000       150,000 

FAS  Quartered  Bed  Gum 

FAS   Circassian   Red   Gum 

No.  1  Com.  Bed  Gum 60,000 

FAS  Sap  Gum  18"  &  up 

FAS  Sap  Gum  Bee.  W.  &  t 50,000         40,000 

No.  1  Com.  Sap  Gum 

No.  2  Com.  Sap  Gum 50,000         35,000 

Shop  &   Better  Cypress 

No.  1  Com.  Cjpress 

I^og  Bun  Elm 

Common  &  Better  Tupelo 


5/8 
30,000 


140,000 


18,000  40,000 


15,000 
110,000 


30,000        130,000 


30,000 

100,000 

35,000 


3/4 

4/4 

6/4 

6/4 

8/4 

10/4 

13/4 

16/4 

40,000 

30,000 

7,000 

13,000 

140,000 

80,000 

40,000 

4,000 

3,000 

3,666 

4,000 

10,000 

166,006 

5,000 

9,000 

20,000 

150,000 

1,000 

25,000 

18,000 

1,000 

350,000 

220,000 

46,006 

70,000 

40,000 
3,000 

3,000 

12,000 

40,000 

3,000 

1,000 

40,000 

106.006 
196,000 

'io.'o'oo 

56,606 

16,666 

266,066 

i6,o66 
26,066 

5,000 
16,666 

56,066 
36,006 

Om    LUMBER    CONTAINS     ALL    WIDE    STOCK    PRODUCED    IN    M  ANUFACTUBING    AND    WILL    BUN    OVER    60%    OF    14    AND    1«    FT. 
LKN0TM8.       WE    ALSO    MANUFACTURE    OAK    TIMBERS    AND    BRIDGE    PLANK  —  FACILITIES    FOR    KILN    DRYING    AND    DRESSING 
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LUDINGTON 


HARDWOOD    SPECIALISTS 

OUR    WINTER    SUPPLY   OF    DRY 

THICK   HARD   MAPLE 

is  now  ready  for  the  market.     We  have  a 
nice  assortment  of  ll^'',  1 V2",  2",  3  '  and  4". 

Quotations  will  be  given  cheerfully 


crki 


STEARNS 
SALT  &  LUMBER  CO.  LuDINGTON,MlCH. 


BAND   SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE   PRODUCE   OUR   OWN   STOCKS 
Q  A  iC— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 

A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  MOVE: 

100,000  feet  5/4"  x  13"  to  17"  Ists  &  2nds  Cottonwood. 
110,000  feet  4/4"  x  22"  &  up  No.  1  &  Panel  Cottonwood. 
200,000  feet  4/4"  x  13"  to   17"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards. 

75,000  feet  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Quartered  White  Oak. 

97,000  feet  4/4"  No.   1   Common  Quartered  White  Oak. 
115,000  feet  4/4"   Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
200,000  feet  4/4"  to  8/4"  No.  1  Shop  &  Better  Cypress. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

ANDERSOIt-TULLY     COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 


lO 
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CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


30,000  ft  4/4  Clear  Saps  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Common  &  Selects  Poplar. 
100,000  ft.  4/4  No.  2  "A"  Common  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  5/4  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  6/4  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 
15,000  ft.  4/4  X  13-17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
17,000  ft.  4  4x    9-12"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
15,000  ft.  4/4x24  and  up  Panel  &  Wide  Poplar. 


P(ytona  Cumber  Company 

ainr. 

WIIOLES.II.E  MANUFACTURERS 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 
Yellow  Poplar,  Basswood,  Chestnut,  Oak,  Ash 

BAND  MILL  AND  YARDS, 
1st  Ave.  and  20th  to  24th  Sts. 

10  cars  4/4  Select  &  No.  i  Com.  Poplar   (5o7o  Selects, 

60%  14'  &  16'  long). 
4   cars  4/4   13"  to  17"   Poplar  Box  Boards   (7  57o   14'  & 

16'). 
2   cars   4/4   No.   1    Panel   Poplar,    18"   to   23"    (60%    14' 

&   16'). 
1  car  4/4  No..  1  Panel  Poplar,  24"  &  up  (60%  1 4'  &  16'). 

All  high-grade  band  sawn  stock.     Good  widths. 


20,000  ft. 

15,000  ft. 

90,000 

75,000 

50,000 

60,000 

50.000 

40,000 

25,000 


6  4  No.  1  Common  &  Better  Chestnut. 

5/4  Log  Run  Basswood. 

4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

4/4  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 

4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

4/4  Selects  &  Better  Cypress. 

4/4  No.   1   Common  &  Shop  Cypress. 

4/4  No.  2  Common  Cypress. 

8/4  No.  2  Common   &   Pecky   Cypress. 


DRV    STOOK 


1  car  10.   12  &  16/4  C  &  B  Plain 

OAK. 
3  cars  4/4  No.  1  Com.  Plain  OAK. 

2  cars  4/4  No.  2  Com.   Plain  OAK. 
1   car  4/4   Is  &  2s   POPLAR. 

1    car  4/4   Sap    POPLAR. 

3  cars  4/4  No.    1   Com.   POPLAR. 


2  cars  6/4  No.  1  Com.  POPLAR. 

3  cars  4/4  Log  Run  BASSWOOD. 
2  cars  4/4  Log  Run  BUCKEYE. 
I  car  8/4  Log  Run  MAPLE. 

1   car  4/4  No.  1  C  &  B   MAPLE. 
1   car  5/4  C  &  B  CHESTNUT. 


Send    Us    Voui-    Inauiries 

2^oice  number  Co„3Jnc. 

RICHMOIND,         VIRGIISIA 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Charleston,    W.    Va. 
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Put    the    Hardwood    Club    On 
Your   Mailing    List 


When  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  hunber,  and  want  it  just 
right  as  to  price,  grade  and  other  features,  don't  waste  time 
and  effort  sending  out  a  big  batch  of  inquiries  to  dozens  of 
firms;  make  sure  of  getting  quick  action  by  letting  the 
Louisville  Hardwood   Club  handle  it. 

When  you  ask  for  quotations  from  the  club,  you  get  prices 
from  all  its  individual  members  who  handle  that  particular 
kind  of  stock,  thus  assuring  yourself  of  receiving  offers  from 
everybody  in  this,  the  leading  market  of  the  Hardwood  Belt, 
who  is  in  a  position  to  supply  your  wants. 

Of  special  items,  which  a  single  firm  may  have  trouble  in 
quoting  on,  you  can  always  get  a  car  or  two  in  Louisville,  for 
by  our  co-operative  service  the  stocks  of  various  members 
may  be  drawn  on  to  make  up  the  necessary  quantity  of  lumber. 
It  is  handled  through  one  house,  however,  thus  making  the 
transaction  simple  and  convenient  for  you. 

There  are  a  lot  of  points  about  Hardwood  Club  service 
that  it  would  pay  you  to  find  out  about.  Don't  be  too  bashful 
to  let  us  know  when  you  are  in  the  market. 


The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club 


NORMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Mill  at  Holl.v  Kiilge.  l.a. 

OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  COMPANY 

BOOKER-CECIL  COMPANY 

W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER- COMPANY 


THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 
LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  COMPANY 
C.   C.  ME.NGEL  &  BRO.  CO. 
EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  COMPANY 
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Improvement,  the  Order  of  the  Age 

"DEFIANCE" 

Wood-Working   Machines 

have  been  before  the  manufacturing  public  for 
over  sixty  years.     During  that  time  they  have 
No.  1  Improved  Drag  Sawing  Machine  ^^^^  advertiscd  more  cxtcnsively  than  any  other 

machine  on  the  market  today.  This,  in  itself,  proves  that  DEFIANCE  machines  are  what 
their  advertising  claims  them  to  be.  From  our  advertising  in  its  very  incipiency  we  claimed 
them  to  produce  results  at  a  lower  cost  of  production,  to  turn  out  clean,  smooth  work,  and 
no  waste  of  raw  material,  to  cause  less  trouble 
to  their  operators,  and  to  cost  less  in  proportion 
to  their  actual  worth  than  all  kindred  tools. 

ECONOMY    IN    PRODUCTION 
MEANS  INCREASED  PROFITS 

We  are  ready  to  stand  by  all  our  advertised  claims  and  have 
done  so  for  all  these  years.  That's  why  DEFIANCE  machines 
are   found  wherever  wood  is  worked. 

Write  us  TODAY  for  catalog  and  prices 

THE  DEFIANCE  MACHINE  WORKS 

414    PERRY    ST.  DEFIANCE,    OHIO 

•■THE  IMPRINT  OF  SATISFACTION" 

No.    1    Heavy   Hub   Boring   Machine 


ESTABLISHED      I860 


Adams  &  Raymond 
Veneer  Co. 

^      INDIANAPOLIS,       INDIANA 

MANUFACTURERS 

PLAIN  5  FIGURED 

VENEERS 

C/RCASS/A/V  )    \A/ALNUT 
AMERICAN  J     ^^i-'^^ ' 


aUARTERED     OAK. 


Going  up— Hardwood  Timber 

We  have  the  following  hardwood  and  pine  timber  for  sale  at  prices 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  advanced  with  the  rise  in  value  on 
tiniber  lands.      For  a  short  time  we  offer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  —  A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

7,600,000    FEET    OF    HARDWOOD    IN    SOUTH- 
WEST  ARKANSAS 

We  also  have  timber  In  British  Coiumbia  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

John  C.  Spry 

Room     1230    Corn    Exchange    Bank    Bldg.,    Chicago,    Illinois 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

D  p  pv  D(^/^l^  Published  Semi-annually 
rxLLLJ  D\J\Jl\,  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  »l  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  financial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan.  The  trade  recognizes  this  book  as 
the  authority  on  the  lines  it  covers. 

A  well  organized  CollectioQ  Deputment  is  also  operated  and  the  same  Is  open  to 
you.    Write  for  terms. 


Lumbermen's  Credit  Assn., 


608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Heatlea  This  Paper, 


ESTABLISHED 
187t 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Why  Is  Cincinnati? 

The  Leading  Veneer  Market  • 

SEE  THE  ADVERTISERS  ON  THIS  PAGE»AND  YOU  WILL  KNOW 

ACME 

VENEER  &  LUMBER 

COMPANY 

CINCINNATI OHIO 

Our  mill  is  now  cutting  what  is  said  to  be  the 
LARGEST  VIRGIN  WHITE  OAK  timber  in 
Ohio.  It  is  of  soft,  brashy  texture  from  the 
best  White  Oak  Section. 

Our  new  line  of  Circassian  is  ready  for  the 
market. 

Do  not  overlook  us  when  in  the  market  for 

MAHOGANY 

CURLY  BIRCH 

ROSEWOOD 

OR  ANY  KIND  OF  PLAIN  VENEER 

We  make  a  specialty  in  all  woods  of  1/8,  3/16 
and  1/4  thicknesses  for  Interior  Finish  and 
Door  Work. 


Clf  you  are  not  a  subscriber 
to  HARDWOOD  REC- 
ORD and  have  a  suspicion  that 
you  would  like  to  see  a  copy,  it 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


OHIO  VENEER 

COMPANY 

OFFICE   AND    MILLS: 

2624-2634  Colerain  Avenue 
CINCINNATI                        OHIO 

1 

WE  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING 
VENEER  FOR  SALE: 

600.000  ft.   1  28"   Cut  Circassian   Walnut   Veneer 
1,500.000  ft.  1   28"  Siice  Cut  Figured  African   Mahogany 

Veneer 
100,000  ft.  1   24"  Slice  Cut  Figured  African   Mahogany 

Veneer 
125,000  ft.  1  20"  Sawed    Mexican    Mahogany   Veneer 
200,000  ft.  1  20"   Sawed   Quartered   White  Oak   Veneer 
280,000  ft.   1   20"  Slice      Cut      Quartered      White     Oak 

Veneer 
150,000  ft.  1   28"  Slice      Cut      Quartered      White      Oak 

Veneer 
350.000  ft.  1   28"  Slice   Cut    Figured   Gum    Veneer 
50.000  ft.   1   28"  Slice    Cut    Quartered    Sycamore 
60D.000  ft.   Slice  Cut  African  Mahogany  Crotch  Veneer 
70,000  ft.  Cut   Bird-Eye   Maple   Veneer 

The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 
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FOR  QUICK  SHIPMENT 


5  cars  4  4"  Sap  &  Sel.  Poplar. 
5  cars  6  4"  No.  1  Common 

Poplar. 
4  cars  4/4"   Is   &   2s   Plain 

White  Oak. 
4  cars  5/4"   Is   &   2s   Plain 

White  Oak. 
1  car    6  4"    Is   &   2s  Plain 

White  Oak. 


5  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

4  cars  5/4"'  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

2  cars  6  4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

1  car    8  4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 


All   the  above  stock  Thoroughly  Dry,  Band  Sawn  and  Equalized 

GET    OUR     PRIOES 

KENTUCKY  LUMBER  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


W.  E.  HEYSER.  President         WEAVER  HASS.  V.  President 
BENJAMIN  BRAMLAGE.  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 

MAIN     OFFICE    &    YARDS 

Winton     Place 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH        YARDS        AND        MILLS 
West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 
stock  at  all  times. 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 
mixed  cars. 


SEND    US    YOUR    INQUIRIES 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

1",  IVi",  \W  U  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  GUM 
1",  1%"  &  2"  Is  &  28  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 

WITH  BEST    CASH    PRICES 

DUHLMEIER    BROS, 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 
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CINCINNATI 

THE,      GATEWAY      OF       THE      SOUTH 


tt 


EXTRA    DRY" 


100,000  5/4  No.  1  Common  Plain  Red  Oak 
100,000  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Quar.  White  Oak 
75,000  4/4  ists  &  2nds  Plain  Red  Oak 
60,000  4/4  ists  &  2nds  Chestnut 

FOR  QUICK  SHIPMENT  FROM  CINCINNATI 
"Write,     Wire    or    Phone     Orders    or    Inquiries 

THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  CO. 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO 


E.  C.  Bradley  Lumber  Co. 

705-706  Gerke  Building,         Cincinnati,  Ohio 

20,000'  4/4  I's  &  3's  Cherry.  4  cars  3"  No.  1  Common  &  Bet- 

15. 000    4  "  No.  1  Common  &  Bet-  ter  Hard  Maple. 

ter  Hard  iMapIe.  6  cars  4/4  Log  Kun  Hard  Maple. 

6  cars  4/4  No.   3   Common  Hard  Maple. 

ABOVE    IS    ALL,    WEST    VIRGINI.\    STOCK. 


2  oars  4/4  I's  &  2'8  Tel.  Poplar. 
1  car  3"  No.  1  Common  &  Better 

Yellow  Poplar. 
2,000'  4'  No.  1  Common  &  Better 

Yellow   Poplar. 
1   car  8/4   No.    2   Com.    Buckeye. 


1  car  4/4  No.  1  Panel  Poplar  24" 

&  up. 

2  oars  4/4  Log:  Run  Beech. 
10.000'  4/4  Log  Kun  Cherry. 
2,500'  5/4  No.   1  Common  &  Bet- 
ter Cherrj*. 


All  of  the  above  is  band  sawed,  good  widths  and  lengths, 
and  we  can  make  prompt  shipment 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

JUST  A  FEW  OF  OUR  SPECIALS 


1  car    4/4"    No.    1    &    Panel    Sap 

Gum,  21"  to  25". 

2  cars  4/4"  1  &  2  Red  Gum,  18"  to 

27". 

3  cars  4/4  No.   1  Com.  Qrtd.   Red 

Oak. 
2  cars  4/4  1  &  2  PI.  Red  Oak.  12" 

&  up. 
1  car  4/4  No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 
1  car  12/4  1  &  2  PI.  White  Oak. 

Main  OfOoe 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
222   W.   4tli   Are. 


2  cars  4/4"  Sd.  Wrmy.  &  No.  2  Com. 

Qrtd.  Chestnut. 

3  cars  4/4  1  &  2  Poplar. 

1  car  each  12/4"  No.  1  Com.  Selects 

&  1  &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  each  4/4  No.  1  Com.  &  let  & 

2nds  Ash. 
1  car  4/4,  5/4  &  6/4  1  &  2  Ash.  12" 

&  up  wide. 
1  car  8/4",  10/4.  12/4  &  16/4"  1  &  2 

Ash,  12"  &  up  wide. 


SOUTHERN  OFFICE,  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
EXPORT  OFFICE.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


MOWBRAY  &  ROBINSON 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

OAK-ASH-POPLAR 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
ROUND  LOTS  OR  MILL  CUTS 


OFFICE  AND  YARDS 
SIXTH   ST.,   BELOW   HARRIET 


CINCINNATI 


CHERRY 

50  M  ft.  4/4 

No.   3 

Common 

CHESTNUT 

100,000  feet 
of  8/4  Sound 
Wormy  and 
No.   2   Com- 


WE  HAVE    IT 


W.  W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 


CYPRESS 

230.000  feet 
of  4/4  No.  1 
Common  & 
Better.  Old 
grading. 

SPRUCE 

4/4  and  8/4 

Clear  and 

Select,   8/4 

BozandldlU 

Cull 


BAND   SAWED   STOCK 

A    LINE    BRINGS    PRICE    BY    RETURN    MAIL 


General  Offices 

Jolmstowii,    Fa. 


Hew  Tork  Office 

No.  18  Broadway 


"Three    Mills    in    Indiana"    Used   to    Be   the 
Slogan.    Now  There's  Only  One  Left,  but  It's 

The  Largest  Band  Mill  in  Indiana 

"From    Toothpicks    to 
Timbers  60  Feet  Long" 

PERRINE-ARMSTRONG  COMPANY 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER 


QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

5,S30'  3/4"  ls-2s. 
10,500'  5/4"  ls-2s. 
10,800'   6/4"  ls-2s. 

8,000'  3/4"  No.  1  Com. 
20,000'  4/4"  No.  1  Com.,  10"  &  up. 
57,000'  5/4"  No.  1  Com. 

4,080'  6/4"  No.  1  Com. 


WILL  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING  STOCK: 

DRY— IN  FINE  CONDITION 


45,000'  4/4"  No.  2  Common. 
5,390'  5/4"  No.  2  Common. 

PLAIN  RED  OAK 

21,000'  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Bed  aud  White. 

QUARTERED  RED  OAK 

21,000'  4/4"  ls-2s  6"  &  7"  wide. 
10,300'  6/4"  No.  1  Com. 

We,  of  course,  have  a  complete  stock  of  Quartered  and  Plain  Oak,  Poplar  and  Hickory,  etc.,  in  all  grades 
and  thicknesses,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  your  inquiries  for  anything  you  may  need. 

J.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO.  OWENSBORO,  KY. 


PLAIN  POPLAR 

5,000'  4/4"   ls-2s  Yellow,  7"  &  up. 
30,000'  6/4"  No.  1  Common. 
12,000'  4/4"  Clear  Saps. 
21,000'  6/4"  Clear  Saps. 

QUARTERED  POPLAR 

16,900'  4/4"  ls-2s. 
8,000'  4/4"  No.  1  Common. 
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BOSTO 

YORK                    PHILADELPHIA 

WM.   WHITMER   CEi.  SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers    of    All    Kinds    of 


"If  Anybody  Can, 
We  Can" 


HARDWOODS 

West      Virginia      Spruce      and       Hemlock 
Long  and  Short  Leaf  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co, 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG.  PA. 


ll/a     l^nnur     I4m<r    '°  fl"   y°>"'  orders   for  all   kinds  of  IIABD- 

YTB   ivnuw   nuwr  woods,  white  pine,   yellow  pine, 
SPRUCE,  hemlock,  cypress,  hardwood  flooring. 

Oive  US  a  trial. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANKUN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


1  car  4/4  No.  1  Com.  and  SapB  Poplar. 

3  cars  4/4  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Hard  Maple. 

2  cars  8/4  Log  Run  31.  C.  O.  Soft   White  Tine. 
2  cars  5/4  Log  Run  M.  C.  O.  Basswood. 


DANIEL  B.  CURLL,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg..  PHILADELPHIA 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON    BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


JONES  HARDWOOD   COMPANY 

WHOLESALE   DEALERS  IN 

HARDWOODS— Poplar  and  Gum 

33  Broad  Street,  -  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


OAK 


BEECHER  &  BARR 

CHESTNUT 


POPLAR 


WHITE     PINE,     YELLOW     PINE     AND     HEMLOCK 
INTERIOR  TRIM.   HARDWOOD   FLOORING. 


442  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

Plans  and  epecifications  prepared.  Construction  supervised. 
First  class  heavy  millwright  work.  Entire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  Fire  loss  adjustments.  Practical 
sawmill  engineer.     Can  save  you   money.     Highest   testimonials. 

C.  M.  STEINMETZ,  P.  O.  Box  83,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CHAS.   K.    PARRY  &    CO. 
Hardwood  Lumber 

LAND  TITLE  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

WPWANT  ^/^  ^^-  ^  common  Red  Oak     8/4  Xo.  1  common  Red  Oak 
11 L  If  fin  I   4/4  No.  2  common  Red  Oak     Log  Run   Basswood 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141      MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOGGING 


IS  DONE  WITH 


lUI  DC  E  R  VVO  O  D. 

'.,;'-..  v'v,...,,.^,,;.,,..    -.-.nu,;^v^.:     ■-         "■'■  --^..^4*^    .-r-    n    .-.71   Agencies'-    -"    -^.V-'-'" 

I  'I  r>[AC  ^\A/^^^^  ^  "'  WkM^^       ^^  ^^  NEW  ODI_E'Akl<-\A/r?r»rk\A/Acirt  uui/*ui- «  ^^  ■  •« 


Li  DG E  R WO O  D^  M FG.  C  O. 

96  Liberty  Street.  New  York 


NEW  ORLEANS-WOODWARD, WIGHT&CO.LTa 

CANADA-ALLIS  CHALMERS   BULLOCK  LTtX 

MONTREAL    VANCOUVER 
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THE     EAST 

LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS 


ASH 

4/4,  5/4.  6/4, 
8/4.  10/4.  12/4 
and   14/4. 


AMERICAN  ./"'"'^p'*, 

LUMBER  &  MFG.  COMPANY  (Tt■pefo^^tT^d 

2nds. ) 
Manufacturers    and    Wholesalers         ^^-^-— 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


UAPLE 

4/4,  6/4.  6/4. 
8/4.  10/4.  12/4 
and    16/4. 


HARDWOOD 

White     and     Yellow     Pine  thicknesses. 


OAK 

White  and  Red, 
Quartered  and 
plain  sawed,  all 
grades      and 


YELLOW 
POPLAR 

All    grades   and 

thicknesses. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  thick 
White  Ash,  Hard  Maple  and  White 
Oak. 

Railroad  Car  and  Construction  Oak    thicknesses, 
timbers,     long     lengths     and 
sizes. 


CHESTNUT 

All    grades  and 


special 

SPRUCE 

Write    for    prices    before    heavy    call    All   grades  and 
for  Spring  reqairexnents.  thicknesses. 


H.    D.    WIGGIN 


89  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Circular-sawed     Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,     Maple 

Mill  at  Stone  C«al  JuncUoii,  West  Virginia 


c 


Immpdi^tp        ^  care  4/4  No.  1  Common  Yellow  Poplar 
„,   .  .  4  cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  Oak 

Onipment  dry— Good  lengths  and  widths 

J.  S.  KENT  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


PALMER    66     PARKER     CO. 
TEAK  MAHOGANY  ebony 

ENGLISH  OAK  »fc»ictiae  DOMESTIC 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT       VENEERS  HARDWOODS 

103  Medford  Street,  Charlestown  Dist. 

BOSTON.    MASS. 


WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quality  of  being  hard  is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stock  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 


fVE  CAN  MAKE  PBOMPT  SHIPMENTS. 


New   York   Offlce 
25  West  42nd  St. 


GEO.  WEBSTER  LUMBER  CO. 

21  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 


IET  US  talk  to  you  about  the  plain 
■  and  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 
diana famous.  It's  the  kind  we 
make  to-day. 

Wood-Mosaic  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


D.  B.  MacLaren  Lumber  Co. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Evansville,  Ind. 


5   cars  4/4   No.   1   common  Quartered  White  Oak 
4   cars   4/4   No.    l    common   Plain   Red  Oak 
2  cars  4/4  No.  2  common  Plain  Red  Oak 
1    car   4/4   No.    l    common   Poplar 
1    car  4/4   Nos.   l   and  2  Red  Gum 


R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


^    Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar,  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

and  White  Pine. 

fl   We  ov/n  our  own  stumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

^   Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Y'OU  pay  a  little  more   for  our   hardwood  lumber  than  you  do   for  many 
-*"    others,  but  it's  worth  much  more. 

With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumber  if  we  tried 
to,  because  the  quality  and  sise  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch,  yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple, 
red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to  the  thousand,  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the 
best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the  United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  firsts. 

If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer  let's  get  acquainted. 


LITTLE  RIYER  LUMBER  COMPANY, 


Townsend,  Tenn. 


Dry  Poplar 

for 

Immediate 

Shipment 

FAUST  BROTHERS  LUMBER  COMPANY 


cars  4/4  Fas. 

"  4/4  Saps,  Selects. 

"  4/4  No.  1  Common. 

"  6/4  No.  2  Common. 

"  8/4  Fas. 

"  8/4  Saps,  Selects. 

"  8/4  No.   1   Common. 

"  8/4  No.  2  Common. 

"  10/4  No.  1  Common. 


Sales  Office 
1S19  FIsber  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 


Itlain  Office 
PADUCAH,   KENTUCKY 


FREIGHT  OVERCHARGES 

WE   SPECIALIZE  ON   LUMBER   TRAFFIC 

We  represent  nearly  every  member  of  The  Mississippi  Pine 

Association 

Our  overcharge  claims  for  one  company,  $6,000.00 

Let  us   analyze  your  freight  accounts 

Collect  past  and   prevent  future  overcharges 

Best  references  from  Lumbermen  from 

Canada    to    Mexico 

COST  BASED  0,N  RESULTS 

Write   for   particulars  and   terms. 

The  American  Freight  Audit  &  Storage  Co. 


Incorporated 

Rooms  55-8,  39  West  Adams  St. 


Chicago 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Lumber  Underwriters 


66  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


■.   r.  rSBBT,   HuuKcr. 


OAK    FLOORING 


KilD- 
Drled  v^^ 

Polished 


MARDWOOO  LUMBER 


Hollow 
Backed 

and 

Bundled 


Panel  and  No.  1  Poplar 

5  cars  4/4"  18/23" 
5  cars  4/4"  24"  and  up 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 

RUSSE  &  BURGESS,  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


89% 

of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers  a-re 
owners  of  stea.m  plants.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent  a.re.  therefore,  buyers  of  wood-work- 
ing moLchinory.  There  is  little  percenta.ge 
of  wa.ste  circulation  in  HARDWOOD 
RECORD    for    maLchinery    aLdvertisers. 


-^:MM^&!^^^^^^^^^:^^^m>^^)^>^i}W^ 
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Published   in    the  Interest  of    the  American  Hardwood  Forests,  the  Products    thereof,  and   Logging,  Saw 
Mill  and  Wood-working   Machinery,  on  the    1 0th  and  25th   of  each  Month,  by 

THE    HARDWOOD    COMPANY 


Henry  H.  Gibson,  President 
Burdis  Anderson,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Entire  Seventh  Floor  Ellsworth  Building 
537  So.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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General  Market  Conditions 

Trading  in  hardwoods  the  eountrv  over  goes  on  with  great  activity. 
Any  variety  of  lumber  of  anything  of  desirable  mauufaL-ture  and  dry- 
ness finds  a  ready  market  at  a  highly  satisfactory  valuation.  About 
the  only  two  items  that  manifest  any  weakness",  and  this  not  seriously 
so,  are  firsts  aud  seconds  red  and  sap  gum  and  Xo.  1  common  and 
better  poplar.     Practically  every  other  item  is  scarce  and  strong. 

The  car  shortage  is  the  one  serious  thing  that  militates  against  a 
highly  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  the  entire  range  of  the  hardwood 
business.  Several  of  the  southern  lines  have  absoluteh"  refused  the 
use  of  bo.x  cars  for  lumber  shipments,  and  are  unable  to  supply  flats 
and  gondolas  in  sufficient  quantities  to  move  half  the  stock  offered. 
It  is  anticipated  there  wUl  be  a  relief  from  the  car  shortage  pretty 
soon,  but  until  this  obtains,  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  making 
deliveries. 

Plain  oak  of  aU  grades  continues  to  be  the  scarcest  item  in  ail 
trade  centers  of  the  country,  and  very  substantial  advances  for  de- 
sirable lots  are  being  asked  and  obtained. 

Nearly  all  the  northern  hardwoods  in  shipping  condition  are  pretty 
well  out  of  the  market.  The  same  situation  obtains  with  a  good 
many  varieties  of  southern  hardwoods. 

The  veneer  and  imported  wood  business  is  active  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  plants  are  running  overtime  to  take  care  of  their  business. 
Prices  are  fairly  satisfactory,  but  comparatively  are  still  much  lower 
than  lumber  values. 

Mahogany  lumber  of  all  varieties  is  remarkably  scarce  and  in  active 
demand,  and  high-class  Cuban  wood  is  practically  out  of  the  market. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  Circassian  as  well  as  the  majority  of 
other  fancy  woods. 

Hardwood  flooring  manufacturers  have  the  situation  well  in  hand. 
There  is  a  good  demand  at  satisfactory  prices  and  in  place  of  the 
usual  over-stock  in  factory  warehouses,  the  market  is  over-sold  in 
both  oak  and  maple  flooring  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  handle  trade  is  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition. 

Building  operations  for  October  in  the  chief  commercial  centers, 
as  shown  in  the  news  columns  of  this  issue,  are  highly  satisfactory, 
as  they  show,  as  compared  with  October  of  a  year  ago,  an  increase 
of  eight  and  three-quarter  per  cent,  and  foi  the  first  ten  months  of 


the  year  an  increase  of  four  and  one  fifth  per  cent.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  building  operations  will  continue  active  through- 
out the  winter. 

Even  a  greater  increase  in  demand  is  manifest  in  the  furniture  aud 
kindred  trades,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  an  active  de- 
mand  for  hardwoods  is  not  assured   for  months   in   advance. 

Growing  Fence  Posts  in  Indiana 

A  few  years  ago  Speaker  of  the  House  Joseph  G.  Cannon  was 
widely  quoted  as  saying  that  Indiana  then  had  more  growing 
timber  than  when  he  was  a  boy.  That  was  taken  as  a  text  by 
those  who  undertook  to  show  that  private  parties  were  grow- 
ing timber  to  meet  the  country 's -need,  and  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  government  to  take  up  similar  work. 

A  different  view  of  the  situation  in  Indiana  is  taken  by  Charles 
C.  Deam,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Forestry.  He 
does  not  think  that  even  the  growing  of  fence  post  timber  in  that 
state  is  a  paying  business.  In  a  recent  letter  to  H.vrdwood  Eecokd 
he  said: 

■'We  are  not  in  possession  of  facts  to  tell  us  what  it  will  cost 
to  grow  a  fence  post' in  Indiana.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in 
this  state  is  suitable  for  agriculture  and  on  such  land  I  would 
estimate  that  it  would  cost  more  than  twenty-five  cents  to  grow 
a  fence  post.  In  fact,  I  have  visited  forest  plantings  in  this 
state  that  were  started  for  the  purpose  of  growing  fence  posts, 
in  which  I  would  judge,  if  they  were  able  to  mature  fence  posts, 
they  would  cost  the  owner  anywhere  from  fifty  cents  to  fifty  dol- 
lars. I  know  of  a  man  who  had  a  ten-acre  tract  of  locust,  who 
will  not  be  able  to  mature  a  single  post.  I  know  of  a  catalpa 
planting  that  is  over  forty  years  old,  and  many  of  the  trees  are 
not  yet  large  enough  for  posts.  The  land  on  which  this  planting 
is  located  is  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  You 
can  figure  for  yourself  what  the  posts  this  man  reaps  will  cost 
him." 

If  farmers  of  Indiana  are  raising  timber  on  land  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre  for  other  purposes,  they  are 
making  a  mistake.  That  land  is  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  to 
timber  growing.  Woodlots  should  be  maintained  on  rough,  poor, 
cheap  land.     Odd  corners  and  waste  places  will  grow  trees,  often 


SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS:  In  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
and  Canada,  Jil.OO  the  year;  in  foreign  countries.  $1.00  extra  postage. 

In  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  postofHce  department,  subscrip- 
tions are  payable  in  advance  and  in  default  of  written  orders  to  the 
contrary,  are  continued  at  our  option. 

■  Instructions  for  renewal,  discontinuance,  or  change  of  address,  should 
be  sent  one  week  before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old 
and  new  addresses  must  be  given. 


Both  display  and  classifieifl  advertising  rates  furnished  upon 
application. 

Advertising  copy  must  be  received  five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion dates. 

Telephones:— Harrison   S086-80S7-S088. 

Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor:  Hu  Maxwell  and  Edwin  W.  Meeker,  Asso- 
ciate Editors. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  May  26,  1902,  at  the  postofflce  at  Chi- 
cago, III.,  under  act  of  March  3.  1879. 
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as  well  and  sometimes  better  than  the  most  fertile  land.  While 
Indiana  farms  contain  a  large  per  cent  of  agricultural  land,  it  is 
equally  true  that  not  all  the  land  in  the  state  is  of  that  class. 
If  all  the  thin  and  rough  tracts  are  devoted  to  tree  growing  and 
the  best  kinds  are  planted,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  fence  posts 
can  be  produced  cheaply  and  in  quantities  suflScient  to  supply  the 
market,  with  a  good  deal  of  timber  left  for  other  purposes. 

The  Mahogany  Situation 

As  eaily  as  last  June  a  promiuent  Ijiverpool  mahogany  broker 
predicted  that  no  material  alteration  in  market  conditions  on  this 
wood  were  likely  to  obtain  until  October.  This  prediction  has  been 
well  fulfilled,  because  receipts  of  all  varieties  of  this  wood  have 
been  light  until  September,  when  they  came  forward  in  large  quanti- 
ties. In  the  face  of  this  fact  prices  have  not  fallen,  and  are  even 
firmer  than  they  were  in  the  early  summer.  The  excellent  condition 
of  trade  generally  is  more  than  taking  care  of  the  increased  import. 

In  the  October  auctions  the  rooms  were  crowded  with  a  large 
number  of  buyers,  notably  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  keen 
competition  took  place  over  nearly  every  lot  oflfered.  Even  low- 
grade  wood  attracted  active  buying.  A  fresh  record  was  made  in  the 
speed  of  selling,  as  in  the  first  two  .and  a  half  hours  750  lots  were 
offered  and  sold.  Prime  lumber  logs  averaged  5'/{;d  per  foot  Liver- 
pool measure,  while  figured  logs 
ranged  from  Is  to  Os  7d,  or 
about  $2.30  per  foot.  Liverpool 
mahogany  measure  averages 
about  thirty  per  cent  in  favor 
of  the  purchaser,  when  com- 
pared with  actual  log  contents. 
Catalogues  containing  more 
than  3,2.50,000  feet  were  cleared 
without  the  slightest   difficulty. 

Good  authorities  concur  in 
the  belief  that  while  the  No- 
vember Liverpool  auction  sales 
will  comprise  fairly  large  cata- 
logues, imports  will  fall  off  and 
only  moderate  quantities  will  be 
offered  for  some  months  to 
come.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est possibility  of  any  reduction 
in  prices  as  the  absolutely 
known  requirements  to  the  mar- 
ket will  prevent  this. 

The  market  of  the  world  is  absolutely  bare  on  some  varieties  of 
mahogany,  and  the  wood  is  surely  ' '  coming  into  its  own, ' '  to  which 
its  remarkable  merits  fully  entitle  it. 

Lumber  Exports  and  Imports 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  its  monthly  summary 
shows  that  for  August  last  the  total  value  of  exports  of  wood  and 
manufactures  thereof  involved  ,n  value  of  $137,702,  as  compared  with 
$67,073  of  August,  1911. 

The  cabinet  wood  imports  for  August,  1912,  were  121,483  feet,  hav- 
ing a  value  of  $2,124,007,  as  compared  with  102,128  feet  and  a  value 
of  $1,812,590  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1911. 

The  total  value  of  foreign  woods  imported  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1912  was  $10,303,275,  which  was  nearly  $2,000,000  in 
excess  of  the  corresponding  period  for  1911. 

Rush  Work  Elxpensive 

The  manufacturer  is  fortunate  who  mates  money  out  of  a  rush 
order.  Hurry  work  is  not  necessarily  profitable,  though  to  all  outward 
appearances  business  may  seem  unusually  good.  The  maker  of  furni- 
ture, vehicles,  boats,  interior  finish,  or  any  other  commodity  in  the 
production  of  which  labor  is  an  important  item,  or  expensive  machin- 
ery is  used,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  anything  which  dis- 
turbs the  even,  healthy  operation  of  the  shop,  mill  or  factory  increases 
cost  rather  than  profit.     Extra  men  put  on  a  job  to  hurry  it  through 


American  Forest  Trees 

Attention  is  called  to  the  announcement  on  page  five 
of  this  issue  HARDWOOD  RECORD  of  the  forthcoming 
book   entitled    "American    Forest    Trees." 

This  work  is  the  result  of  a  life-study  of  American 
forest  tree  growth  by  Henry  H.  Gibson,  editor  of  HARD- 
WOOD RECORD,  and  an  equally  long  study  of  wood 
utilization  by  the  foremost  expert  of  the  United  States, 
Hu    Maxwell,   who   is  the  editor. 

it  is  intended  that  this  book  shall  constitute  a  com- 
pendium of  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  both  a  scientific 
and  commercial  way  concerning  the  forest  tree  growth  of 
this  country. 

No  expense  is  being  spared  in  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  and  the  large  sale  already  made  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  it  is  a  book  demanded  by  scien- 
tists, and  all  interested  in  the  practical  end  of  tree 
growth    and   wood   utilization. 


are  seldom  as  efficient  as  the  man  whose  employment  is  steady;  nor 
have  they  the  same  interest  in  the  work.  They  understand  very  well 
that  they  are  temporarily  on  the  pay  roll,  and  it  is  no  more  than 
human  nature  for  them  to  try  to  make  the  most  while  they  have  the 
chance.  It  is  not  to  their  interest  to  hurry  through  the  work  and 
finish  the  job,  nor  does  painstaking  care  especially  appeal  to  them. 
In  addition  to  the  extra  force  put  on  while  the  rush  lasts,  it  is 
often  found  necessary  to  keep  the  regular  force  working  overtime. 
That  is  expensive  in  two  ways — overtime  calls  for  a  higher  rate  of 
pay,  and  men  who  are  working  extra  hours  are  unable  to  come  up 
to  the  same  efficiency  for  the  whole  time  which  they  attain  while 
working  only  regular  time. 

Eusli  work  disconcerts  plans.  It  breaks  in  and  dislocates,  and 
when  the  rush  is  over  and  the  regular  work  is  once  more  resumed, 
it  is  generally  felt  that  something  has  been  lost  by  the  interruption. 
Fits  and  starts  consume  energy  without  accomplishing  as  much  as 
the  steady  pace. 

Rush  work  is  not  necessarily  undertaken  without  fully  matured 
plans,  but  it  often  is,  and  that  is  liable  to  lead  to  loss.  In  the 
hurry  to  get  the  job  and  to  take  care  of  it,  other  matters  on  which 
profits  depend  may  be  slighted  or  overlooked,  and  in  the  final  bal- 
ancing of  the  account  a  good  many  things  may  be  found  charged  up 
to  the  rush  order  which  were  not  thought  of  at  first. 

Hurry  work  wears  and  tears 
machinery  more  than  steady 
use.  That  is  due  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  neglect  small  repairs  un- 
til they  create  the  necessity  for 
larger  ones.  When  work  is  go- 
ing on  steadily,  and  everything 
is  normal  in  the  shop,  the  mend- 
ing and  repairing  are  not  shoved 
off  until  some  other  time,  but 
are  looked  after  at  once,  and 
"a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine" 
in  the  factory  as  well  as  any- 
where else.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  plant  is  being 
crowded  beyond  its  normal  ca- 
pacity. As  speed  increases  in 
arithmetical  ratio,  energy  must 
increase  in  geometrical  ratio.  It 
is   a   law    of   physics.      That   is 

what  tears  and  breaks  the  steel 

machine  as   well   as   the  human 
macliine  in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

Well  managed  shops  recognize  that  moderate  business,  well  watched 
and  carefully  executed,  is  preferable  to  rush  orders  which  must  be 
carried  out  under  high  pressure. 

The  Eucalyptus  Game 

Hardwood  Eecord  several  times  has  taken  occasion  to  express  un- 
qualifiedly its  opinion  of  the  unscrupulous  promoters  who  are  en- 
gineering eucalyptus  planting  and  land  sales  in  California.  This 
game  very  largely  has  been  made  possible  by  untruthful  statements, 
not  particularly  concerning  the  rapidity  of  eucalyptus  growth,  but  as 
to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  wood  for  high-class  purposes. 

One  of  the  more  recent  legends  emanating  from  some  of  this  cult 
is  tlie  statement  that  the  Pullman  Company  is  employing  eucalyptus 
to  the  exclusion  of  mahogany,  oak  and  other  high-class  woods  for  the 
interior  finishing  of  its  sleeping  and  passenger  cars,  and  is  sub- 
stituting eucalyptus  with  a  pretense  that  it  is  mahogany.  This  state- 
ment is  absolutely  without  foundation  in  fact. 

Hardwood  Record  is  indebted  to  William  L.  Hall,  assistant  forester 
of  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
a  digest  of  what  statements  the  Forest  Service  has  published,  and 
will  publish  on  the  subject  of  eucalypts.  It  may  be  possible,  as 
jMr.  Hall  thinks,  that  some  varieties  of  this  wood  are  not  without 
value,  but  so  far  as  the  experience  of  the  editor  of  Hardwood 
Record  goes  in  a  close  analysis  of  numerous  specimens  of  this  ma-, 
terial,  and  scores  of  experiments  with  the  wood,  that   he  has  either 
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witnessed  or  has  seen  results  on,  he  never  has  encountered  in  com- 
mercial quantities  any  variety  of  this  wood  that  possesses  any  high 
value.  This  publication  would  therefore  repeat  its  warnings  against 
making  investments  in  eucalyptus  planting  with  expectations  of  se- 
curing any  profit  therefrom. 

Mr.  Hall's  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  4,  lOli. 

Editor  Hakdwood  Eecokd:  I  have  obtained  from  the  branch  of 
silviculture  in  the  Forest  Service,  a  memorandum  which  shows  the 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Service  upon  eucalypts  and  the 
publications  issued  during  the  last  few  years.  In  order  that  you 
may  be  fully  advised  on  what  has  been  done  I  include  a  large  part  of 
the  memorandum  below: 

In  January,  1907.  Circular  59,  Forest  Planting  Leaflet 
on  Eucalypts.  This  circular  in  addition  to  suggestions 
in  regard  to  planting  speaks  ot  yields  which  probably 
may  be  secured  from  plantations  of  blue  gum.  A  com- 
fiarison  of  these  predictions  with  actual  measurements 
made  subsequently  and  published  in  other  bulletins  shows 
that  they  are  not  excessive.  Because  of  the  predictions 
of  excessive  yield  made  by  eucalyptus  companies  in  order 
to  induce  people  to  buy  stock  in  eucalyptus  companies 
and  to  invest  in  lands  to  be  planted  to  eucalypts,  the 
Forest  Service  during  the  summer  of  1910  made  a  series 
of  measurements  covering  a  large  number  of  older  groves 
in  the  state  of  California.  The  results  of  these  measure- 
ments were  published  in  the  fall  of  1910,  as  Bulletin  No.  1 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Forestry,  which  men- 
tions on  its  title  page  the  co-operation  with  the  Forest 
Service.  A  comparison  of  some  of  the  yields  determined 
under  this  co-operation  and  published  in  the  bulletin  with 
the  statement  of  yields  for  the  same  groves  in  a  privately 
published  circular  of  the  fall  of  1910,   may  be  of  interest: 

Yield  Yield 

given  by         given  by 

private    co-operative 

circular  bulletin 

Feet,  B.  M.     Feet,  B.  M. 

Grove    Xo.     1 64.360  1,2S0 

Grove    Xo.     2 33,170  1,510 

The  maximum  yield  stated  in  the  private  circular  is 
213,796  feet,  B.  M..  for  a  grove  twenty-four  years  old. 
The  maximum  yield  given  in  the  co-operative  bulletin  is 
57,820  feet,   B.  M.,   for  a  grove  thirty-two  years  old. 

In  December,  1910,  Circular  No.  179,  "Utilization  of 
California  Eucalypts,"  was  published.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  result.s 
obtained  in  strength  tests  which  were  made  in  Forest 
Service  laboratories.  This  circular  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  information  furnished  by  the  Forest 
Service  has  been  quoted  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey 
misleading  impressions  and  sometimes  even  to  falsify 
the   original   meaning. 

Forest  Service  Bulletin  X*o.  S7,  "Eucalypts  in  Florida," 
was  issued  April  29,  1911.  Pages  31-33  of  this  bulletin  call 
particular  attention  to  the  uncertainty  of  large  returns 
from   commercial   planta,tions. 

Circular  210,  "Yield  and  Returns  of  Blue  Gum  (euca- 
lyptus) in  California,"  is  now  in  page  proof  and  will  be 
issued  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  object 
of  this  circular  is  to  interpret  and  make  even  more  clear 
the  meaning  of  the  statements  of  yield  made  in  Bulletin 
No.   1  of  the  California  State   Service. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  regarding  the  future  of  ecalyptus 
plantations  the  Forest  Service  has  always  stated  that 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  timber  produced  by  planta- 
tions in  this  country  does  not  justify  a  too  sanguine  esti- 
mate of  returns  where  it  is  proposed  to  produce  materia! 
other  than  fuel  w'oods.  which  require  a  much  longer 
period  to  reach  marketable  size.  Our  belief  has  been 
stated  that  a  eucalyptus  plantation  will  yield  under 
favorable  conditions  a  revenue  equal  to  any  forest  plan- 
tation. 

The  Service  does  not  rake  the  position  that  eucalypts  are  without 
value.  Neither  so  far  as  I  know  do  any  of  our  men  who  have  in- 
timate knowledge  of  eucalyptus  growing  and  eucalyptus  wood  hold 
that  opinion  individually.  We  are  in  fact  confident  that  several  of 
the  species  of  this  tree  will  prove  valuable  additions  to  the  forest 
growth  in  cert.ain  sections  of  the  United  States.  Practically  every 
recent  publication  of  the  Service  on  eucalypts  has,  however,  carried 
a  warning  against  the  over-claims  as  to  yield.  Circular  210  soon 
to  be  published  undoubtedly  contains  the  strongest  statements  of 
warning  regarding  investments  in  eucalypts  yet  given  to  the  public. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  L.  Hall, 
Assistant  Forester. 


Advanced  Lumbering 


A  new  thought  in  lumber  methods  applied  to  this  continent  is 
suggested  by  F.  L.  Barledt,  a  British  capitalist  holding  large  interests 
in  forestry  and  wood  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Germany  and 
Russia.  This  gentleman  recently  obtained  a  concession  of  a  large 
area  of  forest  lands  in  northern  Ontario.  He  has  familiarized  him- 
self with  the  timber  resources  of  that  section,  and  has  established  a 
location  for  a  system  of  forest  industries.  The  area  when  operated 
will  be  managed  on  principals  of  modern  forestry,  under  which  the 


lM)or  timber  and  dead  trees  will  be  cleaned  out  first,  and  every  part 
of  the  tree  from  the  roots  up  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  vari- 
ous wood  products. 

A  system  of  reforestration  will  be  pursued  and  the  standing  tim- 
ber protected  from  diseases,  and  cared  for  by  experts.  If  a  sufBciently 
large  area  can  be  obtained,  a  corps  of  trained  foresters  and  experts  in 
woodworking  industries  from  Europe  will  be  imported  and  will  have 
steady  employment  in  the  new  enterprise. 

"Kraetzer  Kured"  Lumber 

The  apparatus  known  as  the  Kraetzer  preparator,  a  steam  cylinder 
of  large  capacity  in  which  lumber  is  treated  with  steam  under  pres- 
sure immediately  after  being  manufactured,  and  which  has  been 
installed  in  connection  with  several  sawmiUs  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  during  the  last  year,  is  accomplishing  almost 
marvelous  results   in  the  prompt  and  accurate  seasoning  of  lumber. 

Among  the  more  recent  installations  of  this  equipment  are  those 
at  the  Bennett  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  the 
Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Company,  at  Charleston,  Miss.,  and  the  Forman- 
Earle  Company,  Heidelberg,  Ky.  Another  installation  is  being  made 
at  the  present  time  at  the  big  lumber  and  veneer  plant  of  C.  L. 
Willey,  Chicago,  for  the  handling  of  mahogany,  black  walnut  and 
other  high-class  hardwoods. 

E.  T.  Bennett  of  the  Bennett  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  re- 
ports the  unqualified  success  of  the  apparatus  at  his  plant.  With- 
out in  any  wise  injuring  the  strength  and  texture  of  the  wood,  he 
has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  weight  of  green  one-inch  gum  two 
thousand  pounds  within  two  hours,  and  has  shipped  this  stock  nine 
days  from  the  saw,  reduced  to  a  weight  within  two  hundred  pounds 
as  light  as  he  has  ever  achieved  with  stock  in  the  yard  on  sticks  for 
twelve  months.  He  holds  he  is  able  to  blow  out  three-eighths  gum 
and  oak  to  good  shipping  condition  in  twenty-four  hours,  although 
the  common  practice  of  other  users  is  to  employ  about  five  days 
on  thin  stock;  ten  to  fifteen  days  on  inch  lumber,  and  about  thirty 
days  on  two-inch  stock. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  results  of  this  steam- 
treated  wood  is  the  fact  that  there  are  practically  no  seasoning 
defects  developed  in  the  process,  a  shrinkage  so  slight  as  to  be  almost 
nil,  and  a  uniforming  of  color  that  makes  every  board  look  as 
though  it  came  from  the  same  log.  This  last  feature  is  notably 
true  in  gum  and  red  oak  product.  The  color  of  white  oak,  maple, 
birch  and  other  woods  that  are  not  rich  in  tannic  acid,  remains  un- 
changed. 

The  Ijamb-Fish  Lumber  Company  at  Charleston  is  treating  all 
its  red  and  sap  gum  and  oak  in  this  apparatus,  and  is  then  kiln- 
drying  the  resultant  product.  This  company  expects  to  fuUy  treble 
the  output  of  its  kilns,  through  which  it  formerly  has  been  handling 
600,000  feet  of  lumber  monthly. 

The  employment  of  the  Ki'aetzer  process,  tinder  luindling  in  its 
highest  eflSciency  in  connection  with  sawmill  operations,  contemplates 
the  abandonment  of  the  lumber  yard  per  se.  The  lumber  is  stuck  on 
an  equivalent  to  a  dry-kiln  truck  at  the  sawmill  chains,  and  by  means 
of  transfer  tracks  is  moved  forward  to  the  steam  cylinder,  shoved 
therein,  steamed,  pulled  out,  and  on  the  same  trucks  shoved  out  onto 
a  series  of  storage  tracks,  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  is  loaded  onto 
cars  when  diy,  or  transferred  to  dead  piling  storage  sheds. 

This  system  constitutes  simplicity  itself,  and  spells  an  economy,  it 
is  alleged,  between  the  mill  and  the  loaded  car  of  between  three  and 
four  dollars  a  thousand  feet.  This  economy  is  made  up  of  less  labor 
cost,  eliminating  lumber  yard  planking,  foundation  timbers  and 
roof  boards;  less  investment  in  stickers;  saving  in  interest  on  large 
investment;  less  insurance  cost;  minimizing  seasoning  defects  and 
shrinkage;  and  altogether  securing  both  higher  efSeiency  and  better 
seasoned  lumber  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

Undeniably  the  Kraetzer  process  spells  a  most  remarkable  evolu- 
tion in  lumber  seasoning  methods,  and  it  is  suggested  to  those  who 
wish  to  secure  a  manifest  economy,  much  higher  efficiency  and  in- 
finitely better  results  in  lumber  seasoning,  that  they  visit  one  of  the 
plants  where  the  equipment  is  employed,  and  witness  the  results 
obtained. 
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Peru  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


Some  fellers  just  has  an  awful  time, 

A-keepin"   busy, 
Loafing'   round  in  clubs  ain't  no  place 

Fer  keepin'   busy  : 
Seems  to  me  there's  mischief  brewin' 
In  them  fellers  sittin'  there  stewiu'. 
Shame  they  ain't  got  work  ter 

Keep  'em  busy. 

Us  fellers  in  the  lumber  game 

Is  always  busy. 
A-sellin'  stock  and  hustlin'  cars 

Keeps  us  busy  : 
We're  on  the  job  from  morn  till  six. 
Sortin'  piles  that's  in  a  mix. 
Us  fellers  just  has  got  to  stick — 

An'  keep  busy. 


Keepin'  Busy 

Now  just  look  at  them  financeers 

A-keepin'  busy, 
Makin'  money  easy  as  not  by 

Keepin'  busy  ; 
There's  Morgan   and  there's   Rockefeller, 
And  the  piles  of  coin  they  got  is  yeller, 
Why,  that  just  ought  to  make  a  feller 

Keep   busy. 

My  rich  friends  say  as  I  should  rest 

From  keepin'  busy. 
An'  finish  my  work  and  stop  my  quest 

Of  keepin'  busy  ; 
Why,  I'm  always  in  an  awful  fix, 
Collectin'  accounts  or  settlin'  kicks. 
Don't  never  see  no  chance  at  all 

From  keepin'  busy. 
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When  night  comes  'round  I'm  tuckered  out, 

Fer  keepin'  busy. 
An'  the  hay  seems  soft  an'  restful  like. 

After  keepin'  busy  ; 
As  my  eyes  they  close  and  I  starts  to  doze, 
I  wonder's  if  the  idle  folks  ever  knows 
What  fun  a  feller  has  as  shows 

He's  always  keepin'  busy. 

Now  comes  the  man  with  hard  luck  tale. 

With  orders  scarce  and  tew. 
Some  customer  must  help  him  out. 

Is  his  appeal  to  you. 
His  method  doesn't  sell  the  goods 

Xo  you  or  other  men. 
And  he  leaves   without  an   order. 

Vowing  ne'er  to  come  again. 


Uncle  Sam:    I'm  entrusting  this  business  to  you  and  your  friends — it's  up  to  you  to  make    good    and    hold    your   jobs. 


A  Fitting  Pair 
"Jinks  and  his  wife  are  well  matched." 
"In  what  way?" 

"She  can't  cook  a  dinner  without  burning 
something,  and  he  can't  sit  down  to  one  with- 
out  roasting   somebody. — Baltimore   American. 
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Domestic  Discipline 

Peck — "You  will  never  get  the  dog  to  mind 
you,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Peck — "I  will  with  patience.  You 
were  just  as  troublesome  yourself  at  first." 
— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


How  to  Travel 

"When  I  go  on  a  trip  I  never  know  what  I 
ought  to  take  w-ith  me." 

"Oh,  I  do:  it's  quite  simple.  I  take  all 
my  dresses  and  leave  my  husband  behind." 
— Lii   Tie  Parisienne. 
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American  Forest 


Trees 


NINETY-NINTH    PAPER 
LODGEPOLE   PINE 

(Pinus  Contorta — Loud.) 


The  common  name  of  this  tree  was  given  it  because  its  tail, 
slender,  very  light  poles  were  used  by  Indians  of  the  region  in  the 
construction  of  their  lodges.  They  selected  poles  fifteen  feet  long 
and  two  inches  in  diameter,  set  them  in  a  circle,  bent  the  tops 
together,  tied  them,  and  covered  the  frame  with  skins  or  bark.  The 
poles  were  peeled  in  early  summer,  when  the  Indians  set  out  upon 
their  summer  hunt,  and  were  left  to 
season  until  fall,  when  they  were 
carried  to  the  winter's  camping 
place,  probably  fifty  miles  distant. 
Tamarack  is  a  common  name  for 
this  pine  in  much  of  its  range;  it 
is  likewise  known  as  black  pine, 
sprucy  pine,  and  prickly  pine.  Its 
leaves  are  from  one  to  two  inches 
long,  in  clusters  of  two.  The  small 
cones  adhere  to  the  branches  many 
years — sometimes  as  long  as  twenty 
— without  releasing  the  seeds,  which 
are  sealed  -within  the  colie  by  ac- 
cumulated resin.  The  vitality  of  the 
seeds  is  remarkable.  They  don  'i 
lose  their  power  of  germination 
during  their  long  imprisonment. 

The  lodgepole  pine  has  been 
called  a  fire  tree,  and  the  name  is 
not  inappropriate.  It  profits  by  se- 
vere burning,  as  some  other  trees 
of  the  United  States  do,  such  as 
paper  birch  and  bird  cherry.  The 
sealed  cones  are  opened  by  fire, 
which  softens  the  resin,  and  the 
seeds  are  liberated  after  the  fire 
has  passed,  and  wing  their  flight 
wherever  the  wind  carries  them. 
The  passing  fire  may  be  severe 
enough  to  kOl  the  parent  tree  with- 
out destroying  or  bringing  down  the 
cones.  The  seeds  soon  faU  on  the 
bared  mineral  soil,  where  they 
germinate  by  thousands.  More  than 
one  hundred  thousand  small  seedling 
trees  may  occupy  a  single  acre.  Most 
of  them  are  ultimately  crowded  to 
death,  but  a  thick  stand  results. 
Most  lodgepole  pine  forests  occupy 
old  burns.  The  tree  is  one  of  the 
slowest  of  growers.  It  never  reaches 
large  size — possibly  three  feet  is  the 
limit.  It  is  very  tall  and  slender. 
A  hundred  years  will  scarcely  pro- 
duce a  saw-log  of  the  smallest  size. 

The  range  of  this  tree  covers  a 
million  square  miles  from  Alaska 
to  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Its  characters  vary  in  different  parts  of  its  range.  A  scrub 
form  was  once  thought  to  be  a  different  species,  and  was  called 
shore  pine. 

The  wood  is  of  about  the  same  weight  as  eastern  white  pine.  It  is 
light  in  color,  rather  weak,  and  brittle,  annual  rings  very  narrow, 
summerwood  small  in  amount,  resin  passages  few  and  small;  medul- 
lary rays  numerous,  broad,  and  prominent.  The  wood  is  characterized 
by  numerous  small  knots.  It  is  not  durable  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  but  it  readily  receives  preservative  treatment.  In  height  it 
ranges  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet. 


A   TYPICAL  FOREST   GROWTH  OF    LODGEPOLE   PINE   IN 
MONTANA 


The  government's  estimate  of  the  stand  of  lodgepole  pine  in  the 
United  States  in  1909  placed  it  at  ninety  billion  feet.  That  makes 
it  seventh  in  quantity  among  the  timber  trees  of  this  country,  those 
above  it  being  Douglas  fir,  the  southern  yellow  pines  (considered  as 
one),  western  yellow  pine,  redwood,  western  hemlock,  and  the  red 
cedar  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

Lodgepole  pine  has  been  long  and 
widely  used  as  a  ranch  timber  in 
the  Far  West,  serving  for  poles  and 
rails  in  fences,  for  sheds,  barns,  cor- 
rals, pens,  and  small  bridges.  Where 
it  could  be  had  at  all,  it  was  gener- 
ally plentiful.  Stock  ranges  high 
among  the  mountains  frequently  de- 
pend almost  solely  upon  lodgepole 
pine  for  necessary  timber. 

Mine  operators  find  it  a  valuable 
resource.  As  props  it  is  cheap,  sub- 
stantial, and  convenient  in  many 
parts  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  timber  which  is 
cut  for  mining  purposes  has  been 
standing  dead  from  fire  injury  many 
years,  and  is  thoroughly  seasoned 
and  very  light.  It  is  in  excellent 
condition  for  receiving  preservative 
treatment. 

Sawmills  do  not  list  lodgepole 
pine  separately  in  reports  of  lumber 
cut,  and  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  the  annual  supply 
from  the  species  is.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  quantity  made  into 
lumber  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon 
tana,  and  Idaho  is  large.  Its  chief 
market  is  among  the  newly  estab- 
lished agricultural  communities  in 
those  states.  They  use  it  for  fruit 
and  vegetable  shipping  boxes,  fenc- 
ing plank,  pickets,  and  plastering 
lath. 

Eailroads  buy  half  a  million 
lodgepole  pine  crossties  yearly. 
When  creosoted,  they  resist  decay 
many  years.  Lodgepole  pine  has 
been  a  tie  material  since  the  first 
railroads  entered  the  region,  and 
while  by  no  means  the  best,  it 
promises  to  fill  a  much  more  im- 
portant place  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  It  is  an  ideal  fence  post 
material  as  far  as  size  and  form  are 
concerned,  and  with  preservative 
treatment  it  is  bound  to  attain  a 
high  place.  It  is  claimed  that  treated  posts  will  last  twenty  years, 
and  that  puts  them  on  a  par  with  the  cedars. 

In  Colorado  and  Wyoming  much  lodgepole  was  formerly  burned 
for  charcoal  to  supply  the  furnaces  which  smelted  ore,  and  the  black- 
smith shops  of  the  region.  This  is  done  now  less  than  formerly, 
since  railroad  building  has  made  coal  and  coke  accessible. 

In  one  respect,  lodgepole  pine  is  to  the  western  mountains  what 
loblolly  pine  is  to  the  flat  country  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  other 
southern  states.  It  is  aggressive,  and  takes  possession  of  vacant 
ground.     -'Although  the  wood  is  not  as  valuable  as  loblolly,  it  is  useful, 
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SECTION  OP  BARK  OF  LODGEPOLE 
PINE 


and  has  an  important  place 
to  fill  in  the  western  coun- 
try's development.  Its 
greatest  drawback  is  its  ex- 
ceedingly slow  growth.  A 
liimdred  years  is  a  long 
time  to  wait  for  trees  of 
|iole  size.  Two  crops  of 
liiblolly  saw-logs  can  be 
harvested  in  that  time. 
llowever,the  land  on  which 
the  lodgepole  grows  is  fit 
only  for  timber,  and  the 
acreage  is  so  vast  that 
there  is  enough  to  grow 
.supplies,  even  with  the 
\vait  of  a  century  or  two 
for  harvest.  The  stand  has 
increased  enormously  with- 
in historic  time,  the  same 


as  loblolly,  and  for  a  simi- 
lar reason.  Men  cleared 
land  in  the  East,  and  lob- 
lolly took  possession;  fires 
destroyed  western  forests 
of  other  species  and  lodge- 
pole  seized  and  held  the 
burned  tracts. 

If  tires  cease  among  the 
western  mountains,  as  will 
probably  be  the  case  under 
more  efficient  methods  of 
patrol,  and  with  stricter 
enforcement  of  laws  against 
starting  fires,  the  spread  of 
lodgejiole  pine  will  come  to 
a  standstill,  and  existing 
forests  will  grow  old  with- 
out much  extension  of  their 
borders. 


CONE  AND 


NEEDLES  OF 
PINE 


LODGEPOLE 
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When  quarter-sawing  oak  was  first  introduced,  so  as  to  show  the 
remarkably  beautiful  flake  and  figure  of  this  king  of  American  hard- 
woods, the  waste  was  so  considerable  on  small  logs  that  it  was  not 
regarded  profitable  to  quarter-saw  logs  less  than  twenty-eight  in- 
ches and  upwards  in  diameter.  Many  attempts  have  since  been 
made  to  quarter-saw  small   oak  logs,  but  manufacturers  generally 


oak  production  on  a  large  scale,  to  solve  the  problem  of  producing 
quarter-sawed  oak  lumber  in  a  highly  satisfactory  way  from  not 
only  its  large  timber,  but  from  its  smaller  logs  as  well. 

A  previous  article,  with  colored  illustrations  in  Hardwood  Rec- 
ord, exhibited  the  splendid  figure  that  the  Yellow  Poplar  Lumber 
Company  was  attaining  in  its  quarter-sawed  oak  production,  but 
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SAWING  LOG 

conceded  that  the  loss  in  quarter-sawing  small  logs  more  than  ate 
up  the  difference  in  price  that  could  be  obtained  from  plain  sawed 
stock. 

With  the  growing  scarcity  of  oak  timber,  and  the  increasing 
demand  and  higher  prices  obtainable  for  quarter-sawed  oak  strips, 
numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  smaller  and  equally 
high-class  logs  into  a  quarter-sawed  product  made  on  a  profitable 
basis.  It  has  remained  for  the  Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company 
in  Coal  Grove,  0.,  which  this  year  for  the  first  time  entered  into 


BAND    RESAW   ADAPTABLE   FOR 
SECTIONS 

no   specific     reference   has   hitherto   been    made   to    the   methods   of 
manufacture  by  which  this  desideratum  was  obtained. 

The  Yellow  Pojilar  Lumber  Company  saws  its  large  logs  in  regu- 
lation fashion  to  quarter-sawed  stock  on  its  two  big  band  mills, 
and  its  small  logs  are  reduced  to  eighth  log  sections  also  on  its 
big  mills;  and  the  eighths  are  then  transformed  into  boards  and 
strips  by  the  use  of  a  modification  of  a  horizontal  band  resaw. 
The  sections  are  fed  to  the  machine  four  or  five  at  a  time,  turned 
over  and  returned  to  the  feed  end  of  the  machine  by  means  of 
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live  rolls;  again  put  through  the  rig;  again  flopped  and  returned; 
and  so  on  until  the  piece  is  reduced  to  a  small  wedge-shaped  sec- 
tion. 

The  specific  method  of  handling  these  logs  is  exhibited  by  the 
drawings  accompanying  this  article.  The  logs  are  split  one  side 
ot  the  heart,  and  the  minor  section  dropped  back  to  the  log  deck. 
The  boards  are  then  sawed  from  the  larger  section  through  and 
ai-ross  the  heart.  The  section  remaining  on  the  carriage  has  a 
minor  quarter  section  sawed  from  it,  which  is  dropped  back  to  the 
log  deck.  Four  or  five  boards  are  then  taken  out  of  the  center 
section,  and  the  remaining  quarter  is  turned  on  edge  and  split 
with  the  big  saw.  The  third  quarter  is  then  split,  and  the  first 
half  log  dropped  to  the  log  deck  follows  the  same  process.  The 
eight  wedge-shaped  sections  of  the  log  are  then  forwarded  by  live 
rolls  to  the  horizontal  band  resaw,  and  are  reduced  to  boards  and 
strips. 

A  first-class  horizontal  band  resaw  of  a  tj'pe  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  half-tone  accompanying  this  article,  which  inci- 
dentally is  produced  by  Wm.  B.  Mershon  &  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
is  capable  of  reducing  these  small  flitches  to  inch  lumber  and 
strips  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  feet  in 
ten  hours. 

This  particular  illustration  represents  a  side-view  of  a  Mershon 
horizontal  resaw.  The  machine  consists  of  a  framework  of  struc- 
tural steel  about  twelve  feet  long,  carrying  six  driven  rolls,  which 
form  the  feeding  bed  of  the  machine.  This  arrangement  of  rolls 
is  very  similar  to  the  live  rolls  used  for  conveying  stock  in  a  saw- 
mill. The  machine  is  mounted  on  a  heavy  bed  plate,  which  also 
carries  the  band  wheels.  The  saw  blade  passes  over  the  center 
of  this  train  of  feed  rolls,  and  is  supported  by  means  of  so-calleil 
crowding  wheels  or  rotary  guides,  so  as  to  present  a  relatively 
short-supported  cutting  section  of  the  saw  to  the  stock.  This  con 
struction  makes  it  possible  to  feed  stock  of  either  regular  or  ir- 
regular dimensions,  and  remove  any  thicknesses  up  to  four  inches 


SHOWING    HOW   LOG    IS   SAWED   FOR  LUMBER  AND  FLITCHES  ON 
THE  BAND   SAW 

from  the  bottom  surface.  Pressure  rollers  ride  on  top  of  the  stock, 
and  are  so  designed  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  irregularities, 
no  matter  what  they  are. 

The  experience  of  the  Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company  in  manufac- 
turing its  quarter-sawed  lumber  with  the  supplemental  horizontal  band 
resaw  equipment  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  several  other  pro- 
ducers of  quarter-sawed  stock  have  purchased  a  similar  rig.     The 


cost-records  made  by  this  house  prove  that  it  can  produce  quarter- 
sawed  stock  by  this  method  with  a  loss  of  only  about  twenty  per 
cent;  that  its  stock  is  perfectly  quartered,  and  the  resultant  prod- 
uct is  absolutely  accurately  sawed.  In  width  of  stock  involving 
logs  down  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  it  is  showing  an  average 
of  better  than  eight-and-a-half  inches,  which  is  a  remarkable  width 
for  quarter-sawed  oak  lumber.  In  general  cost  of  production  the 
company  is  effecting  a  manifest  economy  over  any  other  con- 
cern engaged  in  quarter-sawing  lumber  by  the  older  approved 
methods. 

The  new  system  is  entirely  worthy  of  a  thorough  investigation 
by  those  engaged  or  desiring  to  engage  in  producing  quarter-sawed 
lumber  from  any  variety  of  wood. 


SHOWING  HOW  THE  SECTIONS  ARE  TRANSFORMED  INTO  BOARDS 
AND    STRIPS    BY    MEANS    OF   HORIZONTAL    BAND   RESAW 


River  Birch  for  Cooperage 

River  birch  [Betula  nigra)  has  never  been  prized  for  any  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  softest  of  all  the  birches  and  is  devoid  of  figure  and 
attractive  color.  Consequently  lumbermen  take  it  only  when  of  large 
size  or  quite  convenient.  Eiver  birch  occurs  from  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  southward  east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  western 
Florida;  west  in  the  Gulf  states  to  Texas  and  north  through  Mis- 
sissippi to  eastern  Oklahoma,  eastern  Nebraska,  central  Minnesota, 
southern  Wisconsin  nnd  Ohio.  In  addition  to  the  name  river  birch 
it  is  also  known  as  red  birch,  water  birch,  and  occasionally  as  blue 
birch  and  black  birch.  It  does  not  form  forests  but  grows  in  clumps 
or'  scattered  mostly  along  streams. 

The  tree  rarely  attains  very  large  dimensions,  though  in  good 
situations  a  diameter  of  two  foet  and  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet 
are  not  uncommon.  The  bark  is  rough  and  shaggy,  giving  the  tree 
a  ragged  appearance.  The  wood  is  light  and  soft  and  fairly  uniform 
in  texture.  The  pores  are  scattered  throughout  the  growth  ring — 
diffuse-porous.  While  inferior  to  the  other  birches  the  wood  is 
beginning  to  have  a  value  for  cooperage. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  suitability  of  river  birch  for 
cracker,  flour  and  similar  barrels.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be 
found  satisfactory  for  packing  house  barrels  for  the  shipping  of 
pork  and  lard.  The  revision  committee  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  has  issued  a  revised  list  of  woods  for  use  in  the  packing  house 
trade  and  birch  is  included.  As  no  species  is  mentioned  all  may  be 
tried  including  paper  birch,  western  birch,  black  or  sweet  birch, 
yellow  birch  and  gray  birch.  The  western  and  gray  birch  are  too 
far  from  the  trade  to  be  available.  Other  woods  included  in  the 
revised  list  are  white  oak,  red  oak,  burr  oak,  and  white  ash. 

Eiver  birch  is  said  to  make  high-grade  barrel  hoops — -at  least  one 
farmer  in  New  Jersey  has  made  a  good  living  out  of  the  cutting  of 
such  material.  He  has  a  small  plant  for  making  hoops  and  his  first 
experiments  with  river  birch  were  made  rather  secretly.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  dealers  preferred  the  new  hoops  to  any  other  in 
the  lot.  This  set  the  farmer  to  thinking,  and  as  a  result  he  bought 
for  a  song  all  the  river  birch  for  miles  around.  His  neighbors  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it  and  he  has  a  bigger  demand  for  his  product 
than  he  can  fill.  Eiver  birch  hoops  are  said  to  be  tough  and  strong 
and  very  durable.  As  there  is  considerable  of  the  timber  scattered 
along  the  streams  throughout  the  East  and  South,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  material  should  not  be  more  widely  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

Some  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  basket  makers  in  eastern  Maryland 
work  river  birch  into  bands  around  the  tops  of  the  baskets,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  as  satisfaetorv  as  elm.  S.  J.  R. 
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The  Middleman  in  Lumber  Business 


Editor's  Note 

The  tollowiiiu  aitiilp  is  bv  a  well-known  wholesale  hardwood  opwalor.  and  presents  sundry  reasons  "why  the 
wholesaler  is,"  and  whv  he  will  continue  lo  Iw  an  important  factor  in  the  distribution  of  lumber.  It  is  published 
without    comment,    and '  communications    in    like   or    contra-argument  on  the  .same  subject  are  solicited. 


Ideas  are  created  each  day  and  service  is  nearing  perfection.  Bet- 
ter service  costs  more  in  proportion.  Express  charges,  for  instance, 
are  more  than  freight  charges  on  account  of  quicker  delivery.  '¥his 
is  the  day  of  service.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  it.  People  demand 
it,  yet  it  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
For  instance,  it  is  stated  that  traveling  costs  much  more  than  it  used 
to  and  yet  most  people  prefer  to  save  time  by  taking  the  fast  trains 
on  which  an  extra  fare  is  charged.  That  is  service  and  they  are  pay- 
ing for  it.  Food  is  much  higher  in  price  than  it  was  years  ago,  but 
remember  that  the  housewife  went  to  market  with  a  basket,  selected 
the  things  she  wanted  and  brought  them  home  herself.  Now  she  caJls 
the  grocer  by  telephone,  orders  what  she  wants  and  the  grocer  delivers 
it.  Of  course  prices  are  much  higher  because  the  grocer  has  to  go 
to  the  market,  bring  it  to  his  store  and  then  deliver  it  to  the  cus- 
tomer "s  home.  Service  charges  only.  The  grocer  has  to  keep  wagons, 
drivers,  telephone  girl,  etc.  Who  pays?  You,  always!  Why?  Be- 
cause you  are  being  saved  all  the  time,  labor  and  worry  of  marketing 
— you  simply  spend  three  minutes  on  the  telephone  ordering.  The 
grocer,  then,  is  your  servant  and  his  charges  are  added  to  the 
original  cost  of  the  goods.  Are  you  willing  to  go  back  to  the  days  of 
inconvenience,  the  days  of  slow  travel,  slow  service,  work  twice  as 
hard  and  save  a  little  only  on  the  cost  of  living?  There  is  hardly  one 
out  of  a  thousand  that  really  would. 

Ever  stop  to  think  of  the  chaotic  condition  this  country  would  be 
in  if  all  the  wholesalers  and  middlemen  were  to  be  eliminated?  The 
writer  is  speaking  not  only  of  his  own  business  but  of  every  com- 
modity. Take  produce — eliminate  the  jobber  of  farm  produce,  and 
the  farmer  would  have  to  sell  his  own  stuff.  In  turn  this  would  mean 
peddling  it  out  to  the  consumers — a  traveling  market.  In  other 
words,  we  would  be  about  thirty  years  back  of  the  game.  Then  again 
it  takes  the  farmer 's  time,  which  is  more  valuable  right  on  the  farm 
looking  out  after  his  growing  crops  and  where  he  is  absolutely  needed 
aU  the  time.  If  he  puts  a  man  on  the  wagon  to  sell  it,  that  man's 
time  costs  money — and  it  doesn't  bring  the  results.  The  jobber  of 
farm-produce  simply  gets  what  the  farmer  would  pay  a  man  or  less- 
more  often  the  latter.  A  large  sale  is  made  instead  of  piecemeal. 
Why  go  any  further?  The  middleman  sells  his  stuff  and  the  farmer 
gets  his  cash.  This  is  an  explanation  of  the  middleman  that  leaves 
no  questions  unanswered,  nor  is  there  any  room  for  argument. 

What  applies  in  the  produce  business  applies  in  general  to  all  other 
lines — understand,  I  say  general,  because  the  trade-channel  may  be 
longer  or  shorter,  depending  on  the  business. 

I  heard  a  lumber  miUman  say  recently,  "But  if  we  sell  through 
wholesalers,  we  lose  our  identity  with  the  trade."  So  you  do,  Mr. 
MUlman,  with  the  consumers,  but  let  me  say  to  you  that  your  identity 
is  far  more  valuable  to  the  wholesaler  than  it  ever  will  be  to  the  con- 
sumer. If  you  were  manufacturing  a  trade-marked  article  I  would 
not  say  this,  but  you  know  right  well  that  no  two  cars  are  alike,  even 
from  your  own  stock.  What  you  are  after  is  to  sell  your  stock  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  most  economic  way.  The  wholesaler  is  vitally 
interested  in  you.  In  many  cases  he  finances  you.  Remember  that  he 
serves  a  community  of  people.  He  is  watching  out  for  the  new  points 
in  connection  with  your  manufacture  and  your  product  that  will 
improve  his  sales  and  that  will  interest  his  community,  which  in  turn 
kiiows  him  and  relys  on  what  he  says.  Now  how  about  that,  Mr. 
Millman?  Are  you  a  community  specialist?  Are  you  here  or  there 
in  this  community,  in  that  one?  Are  consumers  here  interested  in 
you  in  some  far  off  place.    Could  you  expect  them  to  be? 

If  you  don't  believe  this,  Mr.  Millman,  just  take  your  stock-sheet 
and  visit  some  consumers  in  a  far  off  section  where  you  are  unknown. 
Unless  you  sell  under  the  market  price  or  unless  there  is  a  tremendous 
shortage  of  lumber,  you  wUl  not  make  sales.  Of  course  if  you  do  sell 
for  less  than  the  market,  this  argument  won't  hold,  because  I  can 
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send  out  a  "dispenser"  with  a  stock-sheet  and  low  prices  and  he'll 
get  all  the  orders  wanted.     You  won't  need  a  salesman  in  that  case. 

Consumers  live  in  a  little  world  of  their  own.  Access  to  them  is 
had  by  the  "concentrate" — the  wholesaler  in  their  section  who  looks 
out  after  their  interests;  who  knows  just  what  is  going  on  in  their 
plants  all  the  time;  who  knows  their  financial  standing  and  how 
much  they  are  to  be  trusted.  Can  you,  Mr.  Millman,  in  a  far  off 
place  keep  in  touch  with   consumers  scattered  all  over  the  country? 

Now  understand  me  rightly.  I  'm  talking  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. I  claim  that  the  wholesaler  represents  the  lowest  sales  cost 
per  thousand  feet.  Of  course  you  can  put  a  man  on  in  every  section, 
but  the  salary,  office  expenses,  traveling  expense,  etc.,  will  be  more 
in  proportion  than  what  you  would  pay  a  wholesaler  by  selling  for  a 
little  less.     So  get  that  straight — economic  handling. 

On  being  asked  why  he  preferred  to  buy  from  wholesalers  rather 
than  direct  from  the  mills,  one  of  the  largest  buyers  iu  the  East  said, 
' '  Well,  they  are  right  here  on  the  ground.  I  can  get  them  on  tlie 
'phone  and  don't  have  to  wait  days  for  an  answer.  The  wholesaler 
is  in  close  touch  wdth  his  mills;  he  understands  conditions  where  I 
haven't  the  time  to  study  them;  the  wholesaler  gives  me  splendid 
service  and  it  more  than  pays  when  you  consider  the  little  more  in 
price  over  the  general  mill's  price.  Most  of  the  mills  charge  about 
what  the  wholesaler  does  anyway.  Perhaps  I  may  be  used  to  dealing 
with  a  certain  mill.  Suppose  it  is  out  of  the  stock  I  want.  Per- 
haps I  have  been  dealing  with  it  only  and  don't  know  where  to  get 
the  stock.  That's  the  wholesaler's  business  and  he  keeps  posted  so 
that  when  I  want  a  car  of  lumber  he  can  get  it.  I  haven't  the  time 
to  look  around.  Y'es,  I  get  stock-sheets  from  the  mills,  but  what 
do  I  know  about  their  stock,  especially  the  value  of  it?  I  leave  it  to 
the  wholesaler;  he  knows,  for  he  visits  the  mills  and  sees  what  it  is 
and  the  value  of  it. ' '  That  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  especially  the 
"value"  part  of  it.  Consumers  haven't  time  to  spend  looking  into 
these  things.  They  leave  it  to  the  wholesaler.  In  other  words, 
' '  service ' '  again. 

Here's  what  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country  says — this 
from  the  sales  manager:  "Consumers?  No,  sir!  We  do  business 
with  the  wholesaler  in  his  respective  market.  We  get  cash  always 
and  are  nearly  always  sold  up.  The  wholesaler  gets  good  serv-ice  from 
us — we  always  give  the  percentage  of  14-foot  and  16-foot,  the  widths 
and  average  width,  dryness,  special  points,  prices  and  rates — all  the 
information  he  could  possibly  ask  for.  That  saves  his  writing  up  and 
we  having  to  answer.  All  he  must  do  is  to  send  the  orders.  We  keep 
them  fully  posted,  however.  Would  it  pay  us  to  have  salesmen?  No, 
indeed !  That  would  mean  an  increasei  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
on  the  payroll  and  the  little  extra  we 'd  get  wouldn 't  anywhere  near 
pay  for  it.  Anyhow,  we  couldn  't  keep  in  as  close  touch  with  the 
consumer  as  the  wholesaler  does.  We're  specialists  in  manufacturing; 
the  wholesaler  is  a  sales  specialist.  We  're  content  and — ^making 
money. ' ' 

There  are  the  two  sides  and  both  from  representative  men  in  their 
respective  lines  of  operation.  This  is  a  progressive  age.  Start  the 
mill-to-consumer  idea  and  you're  not  progressing.  You're  going  back- 
wards. 

Watch  the  wholesaler  at  work.  Suppose  one  of  his  mills  writes 
that  the  block  of  oak  will  average  11  inches  and  will  run  eighty  per 
cent  14-foot  and  16-foot.  The  wholesaler  gets  out  about  fifty  letters 
describing  the  stock  to  his  community.  He  knows  every  man  that 
will  be  interested.  He  knows  every  man  who  wants  long  lengths. 
Prom  an  economic  standpoint  again,  could  a  millman  circularize  a  list 
of  names  in  a  community  and  get  the  results  that  the  wholesaler  in 
that  section  could?  That's  answered  already — the  mill  couldn't  do 
it.  Why?  Well,  in  the  first  place  every  section  contains  men  of  a 
different   business  type  and   each  man  has  his   individual  character- 
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istics.  They  must  be  approached  ia .  different,- ,^ays.  ^A  Bostonian 
must  be  approached  from  one  standpoint;  EtJfew  Yorker  from  ianother, 
and  so  on.  Personal  contact  with  his  community  tells  that  wholesaler 
just  how  to  do  it — and  he  sells  the  oak  to  those  who  use  it.  Sure, 
it 's  psychology  if  you  want  to  call  it  that.     I  'd  call  it  specialization. 

Consumers  know  the  wholesaler  and  take  his  description  any  way 
he  puts  it.  I'd  like  to  gamble  that  half  the  letters  you  write  to  con- 
sumers, Mr.  Millman,  do  not  bring  results.  Not  because  they  are 
unbusinesslike  but  because  you  have  not  appealed  to  the  buyer  in  the 
right  way.  Yes,  the  wholesaler  reads  every  word  of  your  letters  with 
interest;  no  matter  how  you  put  it,  he  understands  you,  for  he  under- 
stands mUl  conditions,  etc.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  his  interest  to  sell 
all  he  can  and  the  more  selling  and  interest-creating  points  he  can  get 
the  more  stock  he  will  sell.  For  every  ear  you  sell  to  a  consumer  you  . 
could  sell  five  to  the  wholesaler  in  that  section — and  without  half 
trying. 

Now  can  you,  Mr.  Eemanufacturer,  afford'  to  buy  your  lumber  log- 
run  for  your  work?  Eliminate  the  middleman  or  jobber  and  in  most 
cases  you  will  have  to.  Why?  Well,  suppose  you  must  have  a  grade 
of  No.  1  common  for  your  work.  Most  of -the  wholesalers  today,  in 
taking  the  cut  of  a  mill,  buy  the  lumber  log-run  and  have  it  graded 
out,  giving  you,  for  instance,  the  No.  1  common  and  arranging  for 
another  to  take  the  Is  and  2s  and  still  another  consumer  to  take  the 
No.  2  common.  Even  now,  when  lumber  is  scarce,  some  of  you  have 
to  take  some  No.  1  common  in  with  your  Is  and  2s.  In  the  above  case 
what  will  you  do  with  the  No.  2  common  which  is  too  poor  for  your 
work  or  the  Is  and  2s  which  would  make  your  product  so  high  in 
price  as  to  lose  business?  Millmen  will  take  exception  to  the  above 
statement.  They  say  that  they  can  find  out  the  trade  for  each  grade 
and  kind  of  wood.  But  how  about  the  enormous  expense  of  going  all 
over,  finding  out  this  trade,  making  contracts   (which  cannot  always 


be  done  at  the  first  or  even  second  visits,  etc.)  and  then  perhaps  ^not 
getting  it  or  not  being  able  to  keep  it?  i 

Again,  if  the  consumer  has  been  dealing  only  with  a  mill  and  ik  is 
out  of  the  stock,  where  does  he  look?  To  the  wholesaler.  The  con- 
sumer knows  that  the  middleman  is  in  touch  with  many  mills  and  at 
once  the  stock  he  wants  can  be  had.  And  after  one  experience  of  this 
kind  he  is  pretty  likely  to  stick  to  the  wholesaler. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  wholesaler  keeps  prices  where  they  ought 
to  be?  Do  you  realize  that  there  would  be  from  five  dollars' to  ten 
dollars  a  thousand  difference  in  price  if  he  were  not  on  the  ground? 
Do  you  ever  realize  that  an  advance  by  the  mills  is  general? 

The  wholesaler,  the  lumber  magnate,  the  lumber  baron,  the  reaper 
of  immense  profits  as  some  of  our  worthy  (?)  government  officials 
chose  to  call  him  through  ignorance  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  every  community.  He  is  firmly  entrenched  in  his  position  and  his 
fortifications  are  being  strengthened  every  day.  He  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged because  he  is  necessary.  He  is  just  as  important  to  the  trade 
channel  as  the  telephone  central  is  to  the  telejihone  exchange.  Neither 
can  be  done  away  with  without  chaos.  The  wholesaler  is  also  the 
judge  and  sometimes  dictator  of  values. 

Some  day  the  millenium  will  come.  That  is  the  day  when  each 
manufacturer  will  appoint  a  wholesaler  in  his  respective  market  as  his 
representative;  when  the  milhnan  realizes  that  this  is  the  lowest  sales 
cost  per  thousand  feet;  when  the  millman  will  refer  all  inquiries  for 
quotation  to  tho  wholesaler  in  his  section;  when  the  selling  price  of 
each  grade  and  thickness  is  approximately  the  same;  when  the  mill- 
man  will  spend  his  entire  tinie  manufacturing  and  making  his  product 
more  salable  and  of  better  vulue;  when  specific  details  are  furnished 
the  wholesaler  by  the  millman  va.  answer  toi  inqjiiries,  and  when  there 
will  be  one  set  of  inspection  rules.  That  is  the  day  the  wholesaler 
will  come  into  his  own. 
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Every  user  of  hickory  is  familiar  with  the  dark  reddish  brown  or 
black  streaks  and  spots  which  are  so  common  in  the  wood.  These 
diseolorations  are  due  to  the  -.vork  of  birds — sapsuckers — which  drill 
through  the  bark  and  into  tiie  young  wood  in  search  of  sap,  which 
furnishes  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  food.  Sapsuckers  by  no 
means  confine  their  attentions  to  hickory;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
quite  promiscuous  in  tlieir  choice,  so  thai  hardly  a  species  of  tree  is 
immune.  In  no  case,  however,  is  the  resultant  damage  greater  than 
in  the  hickory,  not  so  nmch  on  account  of  the  mechanical  injury  as 
from  the  consequent  discoloration  and  blemishing  of  the  wood. 

The  sapsuckers  are  a  distinctly  marked  group  of  woodpeckers  and 
are  limited  to  three  species.  They  do  not  dig  into  a  tree  to  get  out 
insects  as  is  the  case  with  the  true  woodpeckers,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-one  species  in  the  country,  but  to  drink  the  sap  and  eat  bits  of 
the  inner  bark  and  soft  cambium  layer.  The  cambium  is  the  formative 
tissue  of  the  tree  and  lies  just  beneath  the  bark.  It  is  by  division  of 
its  cells  that  wood  is  formed  and  any  injury  to  it  appears  later  as  a 
defect  in  the  wood. 

The  true  woodpeckers  do  some  damage  to  tiaiber,  but  since  their 
borings  are  for  the  purpose  of  locating  insects  and  their  larvse  and 
eggs,  the  good  they  do  far  outweighs  the  evil.  The  sapsuckers,  ou  the 
other  iiand,  haven't  the  right  kind  of  tongues  for  pulling  out  insects, 
though  they  balance  their  vegetarian  diet  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ants.     They  appear  to  be  birds  with  few  redeeming  features. 

The  results  of  sapsucker  attacks  on  trees  are  so  uniform  as  easily 
I  to  be  distinguished  from  the  work  of  other  woodpeckers.  The  holes 
I  of  the  former  are  drilled  clear  through  the  bark  and  cambium  often 
into  the  wood,  and  generally  are  arranged  in  rings  or  partial  rings 
around  the  trunk,  though  often  in  rows  up  and  down.  When  one  finds 
deeply  cut  holes  arranged  with  such  regularity  he  may  be  sure  they 
were  made  by  sapsuckers. 

While  in  many  trees,  particularly  conifers,  the  holes  made  by  the 
birds  go  only  to  the  sap-wood,  in  maple  and  hickory,  which  furnish  at 


certain  times  of  the  year  a  profuse  flow  of  sweet  sap  through  the 
sap-wood,  the  outer  ring  of  wood  is  usually  punctured.  This  hole  cuts 
off  the  flow  of  sap  and  a  brown  or  black  streak  (known  as  iron 
streak)  from  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  inch  wide  extends  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet  above  and  below  the  wound  along  the  line  of  the 
vessels  affected.  This  discoloration  is  due  to  oxidation  and  other 
chemical  changes  in  the  substances  in  the  wood,  and  appears  to  have 
no  serious  effect  on  the  strength  and  other  mechanical  properties  of 
the  timber.  It  is  a  blemish  and  materially  reduces  the  grade  and 
market  value  of  the  material. 

The  damage  is  not  confined  to  the  streak.  The  puncture  in  the  sap- 
wood  means  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  fibers,  a  very  undesirable 
defect  in  wood  prized  for  its  great  toughness  and  resilience.  More- 
over, the  attempt  of  the  tree  to  heal  the  wounds  produces  in  each 
hole  a  small  knot-like  projection.  These  affect  materially  the  smooth 
working  of  Ihe  wood  into  handles  because  of  the  tendency  of  the 
grain  to  rough  up  and  splinter  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
former  injury. 

The  total  damage  done  by  sapsuckers  is  immense  and  is  estimated 
to  amount  to  at  least  ten  per  cent  for  the  entire  United  States,  rising 
in  some  localities  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  money  value  of  this  loss 
amounts  to  about  $600,000  per  year,  not  counting  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  producer  or  dealer  on  the  cut  timber  graded  out  by  the  manu- 
facturers' requirements  in  regard  to  bird  pecks. 

That  such  loss  should  occur  is  especially  unfortunate  in  the  case  of 
hickory,  which  fills  a  place  for  which  it  seems  there  is  no  substitute. 
No  other  commercial  wood  combines  to  so  great  a  degree  strength, 
stiffness,  toughness  and  resilience.  With  the  supply  in  danger  of 
exhaustion  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste. 
Perhaps  some  time  it  will  become  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  birds, 
but  only  when  man  has  eliminated  the  much  greater  sources  of  waste 
due  to  his  own  carelessness  and  inefBciency  can  he  claim  any  real 
grievance  against   his   feathered  neighbors.  S.   J.  R. 
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The  Wood  of  the  Ashes 


There  are  over  thirty  species  of  ash  scattered  over  the  northern 
hemisphere  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  of  which  approximately  one- 
half  are  American.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  exact  number  since 
botanists  and  dendrologists  are  not  fully  agreed  in  all  cases  whether 
a  tree  belongs  to  a  new  species  or  is  merely  a  varietal  form  of  an  old. 
Of  the  total  number  in  the  United  States,  seven  are  of  more  or  less 
eeouoniic  importance,  the  remainder  being  of  only  local  value.  Tliey 
are  white  ash,  black  ash,  red  ash,  green  ash,  blue  ash,  pumpkin  ash, 
and  Oregon  ash.  Probably  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  total  cut  of  ash  in 
this  country  is  the  true  white  asli 
and  thirty  per  cent  black  ash.  On 
the  market  it  is  customary  to  dis- 
tinguish only  two  kinds,  namely 
white  and  black  or  brown. 

As  a  rule  the  wood  of  ash  is 
fairly  heavy,  with  a  density  rang 
ing  from  ..57  to  .79  that  of  water, 
the  majority  falling  between  .60 
and  .70.  An  exception  is  found  in 
the  water  ash  (Fraxinus  Carolini- 
ana),  a  small  and  wholly  unimpor- 
tant tree  found  in  deep  river 
swamps  along  the  southern  coast 
region.  Its  wood,  unlike  that  of 
other  species,  is  light,  soft,  weak, 
fine-textured,  difficult  to  work  on 
account  of  its  sponginess.  The 
pores  in  the  springwood  are  very 
small,  indistinct  and  rather  widely 
separated  in  a  single  row.  The 
pores  in  the  summerwood  are 
scarcely  if  at  all  visible  without 
a  lens  and  then  show  the  charac- 
teristic arrangement  of  the  genus. 
Mention  is  made  of  this  tree  only 
because  of  its  totally  different 
character  from  that  of  the  other 
members  of  the  genus.  Botauically 
it  is  an  ash,  but  no  woodworker 
would  admit  it. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  wood  of 
the  ashes  is  strong,  tough,  straiglit- 
grained,  easy  to  work,  odorless  and 
tasteless,  and  of  high  economic  im- 
portance. The  sapwood  is  white, 
making  up  a  large  proportion  of 
the  tree,  especially  of  those  grow- 
ing in  the  open;  it  is  preferred  to 
'  beartwood  for  most  purposes.  The 
wood  is  perishable  in  contact  with 
the  soil.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  vehicle  coustruetion,  handles,  im- 
plements and  bent  wood.  It  also  makes  excelleht  interior  finish  when 
sawed  tangentially  or  in  the  case  of  veneer,  rotary  cut,  the  white 
sunnnerwood  producing  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  darker  spring- 
wood  of  the  growth  layers.  Burls  are  not  uncommon  which  make  up 
into  valuable  veneers. 

The  amount  of  ash  lumber  sawed  in  1910  was  a  little  more  than 
246,000,000  board  feet,  45,000,000  feet  less  than  in  1909  and  nearly 
21,000,000  feet  more  than  in  1908.     It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  all  woods  and  was  reported  in  1910  as  cut  by  nearly  7,000 
mills  located  in  39  states.     The  value  of  the  lumber  was  more  than 
$6,000,000.     The  southern  states  have  advanced  in  the  production  of 
this  lumber  more  rapidly  since  1906  than  any  other  section,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  showing  a  considerable  increase, 
while  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  show  a  decrease. 
In  the  production  of  slack  cooperage  staves,  ash  ranked  seventh  in 


1910,  witli  a  total  of  65,234,000.  Ash  staves  are  more  extensively 
used  for  butter  and  lard  tubs  and  packages  than  any  other  kind,  and 
the  major  portions  are  made  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  For  tight 
cooperage  heading  ash  ranked  a  poor  sixth,  with  470,248  sets  or  less 
than  2  per  cent,  to  over  17,000,000  or  70  per  cent  from  white  oak. 
A  total  of  2,356,000  board  feet  of  ash  wood  was  consumed  in  1910 
in  the  manufacture  of  veneer.s,  which  was  a  considerable  decrease 
over  the  three  previous  years. 

From  the  following  table  can  be 
liail  a  fair  idea  of  the  comparative 
size  of  the  mature  trees  and  the 
average  weights  and  densities  of 
their  woods: 
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GOOD  PIECE  OF  BLACK  ASH  (FRAXINUS  NIORA) 
Cross  section  showing  a  part  of  two  growth  rings.  Note  the  large 
pores  in  a  wide  ring  in  tlie  springwood,  and  tbc  small,  i.sol.ited  pores  in 
the  summerwood  rai-el.v  joined  b.v  wood  parenchyma  into  lines.  The  rela- 
tive width  of  summerwood  to  springwood  is  greater  than  usual  in  this 
species.     Magnified  fltty  diameters. 


ashes  is  decidedly  ring-porous,  the 
large  and  conspicuous  pores  of  the 
early  portion  of  the  growth  ring 
being  collected  into  a  rather  broad 
zone  of  from  three  to  ten  (rarely 
one-half)  rows  in  width.  The  pores 
in  the  summerwood  are  small  and 
distributed  singly,  in  groups,  or  in 
mostly  short  broken  (occasionally 
continuous)  more  or  less  tangen- 
tial lines.  They  are  surrounded 
by  wood  parenchyma  which  often 
extends  winglike  from  them,  in 
many  cases,  uniting  them  into  ir- 
regular tangential  lines.  It  is  in 
the  comparative  development  of 
these  lines  that  one  looks  for  points 
of  distinction  between  the  woods 
of  the  species,  though  in  some 
cases  the  color  and  weight  of  the 
material  permits  ready  separation. 
The  true  white  ash  (Fraxinus 
amcricana)  is  widely  distributed 
tliroughout  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States,  in  mixture  with 
other  species  on  moist  soil.  The 
center  of  its  production  is  the  Ohio 
valley.  The  tree  grows  tall,  straight  and  free  from  branches,  pro- 
ducing clear,  straight-grained  wood.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  very 
flexible,  but  ultimately  brittle,  splits  easily.  The  heartwood,  which  is 
light  brown  sometimes  tinged  with  red,  does  not  develop  until  the 
tree  is  seventy  years  old.  The  sapwood  is  nearly  white  and  is  lacking 
in  natural  luster  but  takes  a  high  polish. 

The  growth  rings  are  clearly  marked  by  several  rows  of  large,  open 
pores,  which  in  slow  growth  occupy  nearly  the  entire  width  of  ring, 
thus  resembling  black  ash  in  weight  and  strength.  The  lines  of  pores 
in  the  summerwood  are  short  and  narrow,  being  composed  of  a  few- 
open  pores  and  considerable  wood  parenchyma;  they  are  most  com- 
monly found  near  the  outer  limit  of  the  growth  ring,  though  more 
prominently  developed  in  wood  of  rapid  growth.  The  lines  are  best 
seen  with  a  hand  lens  magnifying  ten  to  fifteen  diameters,  but  can 
often  be  made  out  with  the  unaided  eye. 

The  wood   is   used   for   wagon   and   carriage   stock    (poles,   shafts, 
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frames,  particularly  in  the  form  of  bent  wood),  frame  work  of  street 
cars,  agricultural  implements  (handles  and  frames  especially),  ball 
bats,  tennis  rackets,  oars,  gymnasium  bars,  boats,  furniture,  cabinet 
work,  interior  finish,  flour  and  sugar  barrels,  hoops,  baskets,  firkins, 
etc.     It  makes  excellent  fuel. 

Blue  ash  (Fraxiniis  qtiadrangtdata)  derives  its  common  name  from 
the  fact  that  a  blue  dye  is  obtained  by  macerating  the  inner  bark  in 
water,  and  its  specific  name  because  its  twigs  are  four-angled  and 
more  or  less  four-winged.  The  tree  is  nowhere  abundant  and  reaches 
its  largest  size  in  the  basin  of  the  lower 
Wabash  river,  Illinois,  and  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Big  Smoky  mountains,  Tennes- 
see. The  wood,  which  is  not  distinguished  in 
the  market  from  the  true  white  ash,  is  as  a 
rule  heavier  and  harder  than  the  other  species 
of  ash  and  takes  a  higher  polish.  The  lines 
of  pores  in  the  summerwood  are  long,  narrow, 
prominent,  composed  of  abundant  wood  pa- 
renchj-ma  and  inconspicuous  pores;  they  are 
usually  well  distributed.  The  wood  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  w-hite  ash. 

Eed  ash  (Frai-inus  pentisylvanica)  is  found 
on  low  moist  soil  near  the  banks  of  streams 
and  lakes  and,  while  quite  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  is  most  common  and  reaches  its  best 
development  in  the  north  Atlantic  states.  Its 
common  name  comes  from  the  color  of  the 
twigs  and  bark.  The  wood  is  very  much  like 
white  ash  though  on  the  whole  not  so  strong 
and  valuable.     It  is  always  sold  as  white  ash. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pores  in  the  summerwood  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  less  common  blue  ash,  but  the  wood  is  not  so  hard 
or  heavy. 

Green  ash  {Fraa:inus  lanceolata)  is  by  some  authorities  considered 
merely  a  variety  of  red  ash.  It  is  found  along  the  banks  of  streams 
from  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  the  Rockies,  being  most  abundant 
in  the  Mississippi  basin.  In  the  eastern  part  of  its  range  it  appears 
quite  a  distinct  species,  but  in  the  West  it  grades  into  the  red  ash,  so 
far  as  the  appearance  of  the  tree  is  concerned.  The  common  name, 
green  ash,  is  probably  in  reference  to  the  lustrous  bright  green  of 
both  sides  of  the  leaflets.  The  pores  in  the  early  wood  are  not  nu- 
merous and  are  in  a  rather  narrow  zone,  thus  distinguishing  it  from 
the  other  species.  The  lines  of  pores  in  the  summerwood  are  quite 
long  and  conspicuous  and  well  distributed.  The  wood  is  sold  as 
white  ash  and  has  the  same  uses. 

Pumpkin  ash  (Fraximt^  profunda)  is  found  in  deep  river  swamps 
often  inundated  during  several  months  of  the  year,  in  southeastern 
Missouri,  eastern  Arkansas,  and  the  valley  of  the  lower  Appalachicola 
river,  Florida.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  is  the  much 
enlarged  and  buttressed  base  so  characteristic  of  tupelo.  The  wood  is 
i-ather  soft,  brashy,  and  brittle  and  not  fitted  for  the  exacting  uses 
to  which  white  ash  is  put.  The  common  name  probably  refers  to  the 
comparatively  soft  character  of  the  wood  in  the  same  way  as  pumpkin 
pine  is  applied  to  soft,  homogeneous  old  white  pine. 

Black  ash  {Fraxiniis  nigra)  is  a  tree  of  the  northeastern  quarter 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  deep  cold  swamps  and  the  low 
banks  of  streams  and  lakes.  Its  name  refers  to  the  dark  color  of 
the  heartwood.  It  is  also  known  as  brown  ash.  The  wood  is  lighter 
in  weight,  softer  and  weaker  than  white  ash.  The  pores  in  the 
springwood  are  in  a  very  broad  zone,  commonly  making  up  one-half 
or  more  of  the  growth  ring.  This  accounts  for  its  lessened  weight 
and  strength.  The  pores  in  the  summerwood  are  isolated,  few,  large 
and  rarely  joined  by  wood  parenchyma,  thus  distinguishing  the^  wood 
from  that  of  the  preceding  species.  The  wood  is  extensively  used  as 
core  for  veneers  as  it  glues  well.  On  the  market  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered merely  a  poor  grade  of  white  ash.  The  darker  color  makes  it 
considerably  less  perishable  in  contact  with  the  soil  than  the  wood  of 
the  other  species. 

Oregon  ash   (Fraximis  oregona),  while  nowhere  abundant,  is  most 
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common  and  reaches  its  largest  size  on  the  bottom-lands  of  the  rivers 
in  southwestern  Oregon.  It  also  extends  into  California  and  Wash- 
ington. Because  of  the  scarcity  of  hardwoods  in  that  region  it  is 
highly  prized  for  many  purposes  such  as  handles,  furniture,  interior 
work,  fi.xtures,  vehicles  and  saddles.  The  wood  is  pale  brown,  quite 
hard  and  strong,  rather  light,  tough  and  resilient.  The  sapwood  is 
nearly  white,  but  usually  with  a  reddish  tinge.  In  structure  the  wood 
is  more  like  black  ash  than  white  ash.  The  pores  in  the  springwood 
are  in  a  zone  of  medium  width,  commonly  composing  one-third  of  the 
growth  ring.  Pores  in  the  summerwood  appear 
as  though  subdivided  radially  into  two  to  five, 
and  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  ring  are  some- 
what tangentially  grouped.  The  ray  cells  are 
larger  than  those  of  black  ash.  About  one- 
half  million  board  feet  of  Oregon  ash  lumber 
is  consumed  annually  in  Oregon  and  is  worth 
from  $28  to  $60  per  thousand  feet. 

There  are  few  woods  which  resemble  ash 
even  superficially;  Chestnut  has  somewhat 
the  general  appearance  of  bkick  ash,  but  is 
darker  colored  and  coarser  textured.  If  ex- 
amined closely  it  will  be  noted  that  in  chest- 
nut the  small  pores  in  the  summerwood  are  in 
radial  lines  branching  more  or  less  toward  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ring,  while  the  wood  pa- 
renchyma is  in  fine  tangential  lines.  This 
structure  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  ash. 

Sassafras  is  sometimes  confused  with  black 
ash,  but  if  smoothly  cut  cross  sections  are 
compared  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  rays 
of  the  sassafras  are  much  more  distinct,  and 
that  the  pores  in  the  summerwood  are  in  more  numerous  small  groups 
tliiin  in  ash.  A  fresh  cut  surface  of  sassafras  usually  gives  off  an  aro- 
matic or  spicy  odor  that  is  quite  characteristic.  The  sapwood  is  thin 
and  distinct,  while  that  of  ash  is  thick  and  often  the  boundary  line 
between  it  and  the  heart  is  not  clearly  defined.  If  a  radial  section 
is  examined  under  a  compound  microscope  the  ray  cells  of  ash  will 
be  found  to  be  all  alike,  while  in  sassafras  some  of  the  marginal  ray 
cells  are  very  large,  ovate  or  round. 

The  waxy  exudations  from  the  trunk  and  leaves  of  a  certain  ash 
{Fraxinus  ormis)  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  furnish  the 
manna  of  commerce  used  in  medicine  as  a  gentle  laxative;  and  the 
Chinese  white  wax  is  obtained  from  branches  of  species  in  eastern 
Asia.  S.  J.  R. 


Hardwoods  Used  for  Matches 

In  Germany,  most  of  the  four-sided  matches  are  manufactured 
from  veneer  sheets  of  linden  (basswood),  Cottonwood  and  willow. 
Rather  extensive  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
adaptability  of  other  woods  for  the  purpose.  These  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  taking  four-sided  matches  and  noting  the  time  they 
required,  when  placed  horizontally,  to  burn  down  to  one  inch,  both 
with  and  without  paraffin  impregnation. 

Without  paratBn  the  duration  was  longer  in  hardwoods  than  in 
conifers,  the  flame  mors  even  and  less  sputtering,  which  in  conifers 
makes  11:  necessary  to  turn  the  match  to  prevent  its  extinguishment. 
Impregnation  with  parafSn  hastened  the  progress  and  illuminating 
power  of  the  flame  by  from  four  to  six  seconds,  on  the  average. 
With  such  impregnation  the  following  scale,  gauged  by  duration, 
luminosity  and  size  and  regularity  of  flame,  i.  e.,  quality,  was 
obtained:  linden,  Cottonwood,  willow,  yellow  poplar,  alder  and  walnut. 
Of  the  conifers  the  white  pines  gave  best  satisfaction,  as  they  threw 
fewer  sparks  and  spluttered  less  than  the  others. 


When  the  auto  people  want  the  best  thing  for  spokes  they  hunt 
wood.    That's  a  good  nay  to  get  the  best  things  for  bodies. 

You  can  spoil  your  trade  by  shipping  stock  that  is  above  grade 
just  as  easily  as  you  can  spoil  your  reputation  by  shipping  stock  that 
is  below  grade.    A  grade  is  a  good  thing  to  stick  mighty  close  to. 
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The  "Good  WilF  Emissary 


It  is  generally  agreed  by  business  men,  as  well  as  by  students  of 
economics,  that  good-will  is  the  most  important  asset  of  a  com- 
mercial institution.  In  some  cases  good-will  is  represented  prin- 
cipally by  trade-marks  or  trade  names  which  have  become  of  such 
familiar  use  that  the  public  demands  articles  by  that  name  without 
knowing  that  they  are  asking  for  the  product  of  a  single  concern. 
"Kodak"  and  "vaseline"  are  examples  of  trade  names  which 
have  attained  a  place  in  the  common  vocabulary  and  are  now 
immensely  valuable  to  their  owners  and  a  stumbling-block' ■  lor 
competitors. 

But  good-will  means  more  than  the  value  residing  in  the  continued 
use  of  a  trade  name.  It  means  the  accumulation  of.  interest  on 
the  satisfactory  transactions  handled  by  a  concern  until  the  favorable 
opinions  held  by  its  customers  assume  almost  a  tangible  and  measur- 
able force.  Certainly  the  result  of  honest  dealings  and  right  treat- 
ment of  one's  patrons  is  sure  to  be  felt  at  one  time  ar  another 
in  the  development  of  good-will,  or  the  lack  of  it.  The  average 
lumberman  must  store  up  good-will  not  in  a  trade  name  but  in  his 
own  name,  which,  to  be  of  value  as  a  business  asset,  must  stand 
for  the  square  deal  and  for  the  correct  practice  of  the  principles 
upon  which  every  trade  and  calling  is  based,  even  if  only  in  theory. 

The  development  of  good-will,  then,  may  be  conceded  to  be  of 
importance  to  the  lumber  concern,  just  as  it  is  to  the  manufacturer 
of  breakfast  food  or  talking-machines.  How  to  develop  it  is  another 
question.  The  answer  may  often  be  found  in  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  selling  organization  of  the  house,  as  well,  as  in  the  proper 
care   of  the  orders  placed  with  the   concern  by  its.  customers. 

The  value  of  the  salesman  from  this  standpoint  is  of  special 
interest  just  now  when  business  is  good  and  when  many  concerns 
which  have  sold  up  to  the  limit  of  their  supply  are  planning  to  call  in 
their  representatives  and  withdraw  themselves  from  the  market.  It 
is  a  question  as  to  whether  this  is  good  business  policy.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  salesman  is  one  of  the  best  possible  advertisements 
that  a  concern  can  have,  and  that  the  lumber  firm  which  is  not 
represented  in  the  markets  where  its  product  must  be  sold  is 
likely  to  be  speedily  forgotten,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  able 
representative  of  the  company  in  the  selling  field  does  more  than 
merely  take  orders — he  is  creating  good-will. 

This  idea  was  exemplified  recently  in  the  East  during  the  anthra- 
cite shortage.  It  was  noticed  that  the  big  operators  did  not  with- 
draw their  Salesmen,  even  though  they  were  unable  to  accept  business 
for  immediate  delivery.  It  appeared  to  be  an  unnecessary  expense 
to  keep  salesmen  on  the  road  if  they  could  not  actually  sell, 
and  to  be  taking  money  out  of  the  profits  account  and  putting  it 
into  the  expense  account  without  any  satisfactory  reason.  But 
there  was  a  reason,  and  it  consists  of  the  idea  developed  above, 
that  the  business  concern,  in  order  to  maintain  pleasant  relations 
■with  the  people  with  whom  it  has  dealings,  should  not  suffer  the 
personal  connection  between  them  to  be  interrupted  or  broken, 
even  temporarily. 

A  spokesman  for  one  of  the  anthracite  concerns  put  it  this  way : 

"For  years  past  our  salesmen  in  eastern  territory  have  been 
used  largely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  trade, 
rather  than  striving  for  orders.  This  policy  is  regarded  as  a  wise 
expedient,  since  it  practically  eliminates  credit  losses  and  serves 
for  gathering  much  useful  information  up  and  down  the  line.  We 
expect  to  keep  our  salesmen  in  active  service  constantly,  even 
though  orders  are  coming  in  freely.  Sometimes  the  unsolicited 
order  is  very  properly  the  subject  of  investigation,  which  can  be 
made  more  appropriately  by  the  salesman  in  charge  of  the  terri- 
tory from  which  the   order  comes  than  anyone  else. ' ' 

As  it  happens,  additional  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  salesman 
from  the  good-will  standpoint  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
writer  recently  when  a  manufacturing  concern,  not  in  the  lumber 
business,  remarked  upon  the  advantages  of  the  plan  it  uses  of 
sending  to  each  salesman  a  copy  of  every  letter  that  is  sent  to 
a  buyer  in  his  territory.  This  is  done  not  so  much  that  the  salesman 
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shall  thus  be  made  more  efficient  in  order-getting,  although  this 
result  is  realized;  but  so  that  the  representative  of  the  house  in  the 
field  shall  be  in  the  best  possible  position  to  look  after  matters 
affecting  the  business  of  the  customer. 

In  the  lumber  trade  salesmen  frequently  dodge  the  disagreeable 
duty  of  Vailing  on  concerns  to  whom  they  have  sold  lumber,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  kicks.  The  reason  they  assume  this  attitude 
is  not  merely  because  of  a  distaste  for  performing  what  is  always 
a  distasteful  duty,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  lumber  concern 
frequently  fails  to  carry  out  the  agreement  made  by  the  salesman 
with  his  customer.  Some  lumbermen  complain  that  their  salesmen 
are  too  often  inclined  to  take  the  part  of  the  customer  when  a  com- 
plaint comes  up;  and  while  it  may  be  true  that  sales  representatives 
should  lean  towards  their  employers  rather  than  in  the  other  direction, 
it  can  hardly  be  affirmed  that  this  should  be  the  case  in  every 
instance.  If  a  lumber  salesman  promises  one  thing,  and  puts  it 
down  in  black  and  white,  and  his  house  does  another,  it  is  putting 
more  than  a  small  burden  upon  him  to  tell  him  to  go  see  the  customer 
and  ' '  straighten  the  matter  out. ' '  And  certainly  he  is  not  in  a 
fit  position  to  creat  much  good-will. 

Many  Of  the  errors  that  are  developed  in  the  handling  of  lumber 
business  are  the  fault  of  misunderstanding  in  the  office  or  the  yard. 
The  salesman  may  fail  to  express  himself  as  explicitly  as  he  should 
have  done,  and  may  have  assumed  that  his  house  understood  the 
details  of  the  requirements  of  the  customer  as  well  as  he  himself  did. 
Thus  honest  mistakes  may  have  occurred  which  appear  inexcusable 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  lumber,  and  which  would  have  been  avoided 
by  the  use  of  the  plan  mentioned  above,  that  of  furnishing  copies 
of  the  correspondence  passing  between  the  house  and  buyers  to  the 
salesmen  interested. 

The  salesman  who  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  serve  his  employer 
and  build  up  good-'viill  by  sewing  the  customer  as  well — perform- 
ances which  in  the  light  of  modern  business  ideas  are  not  at  all 
incompatible — is  unquestionably  handicapped  by  occasional  inter- 
ference by  the  office  with  arrangements  which  have  been  made  with 
the  customer.  No  man  of  spirit  likes  to  have  business  go  ' '  over  his 
head"  when  it  should  pass  through  his  hands,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  a  matter  affecting  one  of  his  customers,  since  the  sales- 
man who  is  made  of  the  right  stuff  feels  a  sort  of  proprietary 
interest  in  the  people  who  buy  from  him,  and  rightly  so,  for  his 
personal  connections  are  in  effect  the  good-will  which  he  himself 
has  to  sell  when  he  puts  his  services  on  the  market  to  be  sold  to  the 
highest   bidder. 

Hence  the  friction  that  occurs  between  the  salesman  and  the  office 
and  between  the  concern  and  the  customer,  when  the  salesman  faila 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  his  end  of  it.  Perhaps  he 
made  a  verbal  agreement  with  his  customer  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  percentage  of  long  lumber  in  a  car  which  had  been  ordered. 
If  the  salesman  forgets  to  put  this  into  the  contract  and  the  lumber 
is  shipped  without  the  required  percentage,  the  consumer  has  a  right 
to  feel  that  the  policy  of  the  square  deal  has  not  been  carried 
out;  while  the  office,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  good  legal  right  to 
object  to  a  complaint  based  on  a  condition  which  was  not  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

If  the  salesman  who  made  the  agreement,  knowing  the  price 
at  which  the  lumber  was  to  be  sold,  was  permitted  to  explain  that 
he  had  promised  the  extra  lengths,  the  company  would  doubtless 
find  it  good  policy  to  deduct  a  sufficient  amount  from  the  face  of 
the  bill  to  make  up  for  the  failure  to  include  them,  since  the  price 
was  doubtless  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of  the  special 
dimensions. 

If  the  customer  happens  to  be  a  difficult  person  to  deal  with, 
and  has  to  be  "handled  with  gloves"  by  the  salesman,  the  latter 
knows  that  an  order  to  deliver  on  the  fifteenth  does  not  mean 
delivery  on  the  first  preceding  nor  the  first  following,  and  is  the 
best  judge  of  whether  a  car  of  lumber  the  firm  is  specially  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  ought  to  be  unloaded  on  the  consumer  without  more 
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formal  notice  than  a  line  to  the  effect  that  "we  are  this  day  shipping 
you  ear  90178,"  etc.  If  a  letter  of  that  kind  were  to  be  mailed, 
with  a  copy  going  to  the  salesman,  the  latter  would  have  a  chance 
to  get  to  his  customer,  explain  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  iad 
settle  the  questions  before,  and  not  after,  ihe  irate  buyer  had  a 
chance  to  unlimber  his  batteries  against  the  house. 

There  are  scores  of  occasions  in  which  permitting  the  salesman 
to  see  the  correspondence  would  not  only  aid  in  reduciqg  the  friction 
which  seems  inevitable  in  the  operation  of  a  business  of  any  size, 
but  would  give  the  men  on  the  road  a  chance  to  be  real  business- 
builders  in  the  sense  of  building  up  the  good-will  of  the  concern  in  the 


mind  of  the  customer,  since  good-will  is -a.  purely  mental,  proposition. 
The  fact  that  the  Salesman  supplies  thq-'missing  link  between  buyer 
and  seller  in  the  form  of.  personal  contact,  which  can  be  made  the 
most  effective  lubricator  of  the  wheels  of' business,  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  statement  which  is  'occasionally  heard  from  those  who 
have  set  ' '  efficiency "  up  as  the  only  thing  to  be  striven  for,  that 
the  salesman  will  one  day  be  eliminated  when  the  machinery  of 
distribution  is  more  nearly  perfected,  is  not  likely  to  be  realized. 
Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  he  will  not  be  called  the  salesman, 
but  will  be  an  emba.ssador  extraordinary.  But  even  then  he  will 
sell  the  firm  itself,  if  not  its  products.  G.  D.  C,  Jr. 
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Tests  of  Structural  Timbers 


Bulletin  108  has  just  been  published  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service.  It  was  prepared  at  the  government  laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  by  McGarvey  Cline  and  A.  L.  Heim,  and  deals  with  the 
strength  and  seasoning  of  wood.  Much  of  it  is  strictly  technical, 
and  is  of  interest  chiefly  to  architects  and  engineers;  but  certain 
points  are  of  value  to  any  one  dealing  with  timbers  of  large  sizes, 
or  lumber  of  any  size. 

It  is  shown  that  small  pieces  of  a  wood,  as  they  are  used  in 
practice,  are  proportionately  stronger  than  large  beams.  The  reason 
for  it  is  that  a  large  beam  is  liable  to  have  more  defects,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  than  a  small  stick.  In  other  words,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  find  a  large,  clear  beam  than  a  small,  clear  piece.  Defects 
govern  the  strength  of  timbers  in  most  cases.  A  beam  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  point,  and  a  knot  or  a  check  may  make  one  point 
much  weaker  than  another.  "When  a  large  and  a  small  piece  are 
both  clear,  and  other  things  are  equal,  they  are  of  the  same  strength, 
in  proportion  to  size. 

The  bulletin  gives  interesting  data  in  regard  to  the  moisture  in 
wood.  Measurements  were  made  of  the  amount  in  different  parts 
of  heavy  beams,  that  is,  the  outer  shell,  the  intermediate  part,  and 
the  center.  The.y  were  tested  both  green  and  air  dry.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  from  figures  in  the  bulletin,  gives  the  moisture 
in  percentages  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  wood.  For  example,  if  the 
center  of  a  green  longleaf  pine  beam  shows  thirty  per  cent  moisture, 
it  means  that  the  contained  water  weighs  thirty  per  cent  of  what 
,  the  air-dry  wood  will  weigh.  The  width  of  beams  tested  was  twice 
the  thickness,  that  is  8  by  16  inches. 

MOISTURE    CONTEXT    OF    BEAMS    8x16    INCHES    IN    PERCENTAGE    OF    DRV 
WEIGHT    OF    THE    WOOD. 

Outer  Intermediate  Central 

portion portion portion 

Species —  Green.    Air-drv.  Green,    Air-dry.  Green.    Air-drv. 

Longleaf   pine    23.4  17.2  28.6  19.1  30.8  21.2 

Douglas    fir    32.1  14.4  33.3  17.8  34.1  19.7 

Shortk-af    pine    59.4  13.9  45.5  16.5  34.4  17.3 

Western    larch     44.0  15.3  54.5  18.2  55.4  20.1 

Loblolly    pine    31.5  16.4  36.0  18.1  35.7  19.3 

Tamarack    37.8  16.3  43.2  19.7  45.0         28.4 

Western    hemlock    46.9  16.4  48.4  17.8  47.4  19.0 

Redwood    82.5  15.8  89.1  21.2  91.  25.7 

Norwa.v   pine    63.7  15.4  43.8  15.6  39.4  16.0 

In  general,  timber  S  by  16  inches  must  season  through  two  entire 
summers  before  it  reaches  a  thoroughly  air-dry  condition.  If  season- 
ing is  started  m  the  hot  summer  months,  the  loss  of  moisture  at  first 
is  very  rapid,  even  though  the  timber  is  protected  from  sun  and 
wind.  The  loss  in  weight  in  a  stringer  8  by  16  inches,  and  10  feet 
long  in  three  months  varies  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds,  the  loss 
being  proportioned  in  a  .general  way  to  the  amount  of  sapwood,  which 
often  contains  much  more  water  than  heartwood.  Checking  is  less 
serious  when  the  timber  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  sapwood 
than  when  it  is  all  heartwood. 

The  heartwood  of  each  species  of  timber  has  a  characteristic  color, 
due  to  the  presence  of  gums,  tannins,  and  other  substances  due  to 
the  process  of  growth.  Coloration  from  such  causes  apparently 
does  not  affect  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  timber;  but  marked 
variation  from  the  characteristic  color  often  indicates  incipient  deca.v, 
po.rticularly   when   it   produces   a   streaked   or   spotted   effect.     Some 


fungi  which  produce  stain  do  not  injure  the  timber,  because  they 
live  on  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the  sap  and  do  not  attack 
the  cell  walls.  Many  of  the  blue  stains  noticeable  in  sapwood  are 
from  this  source. 

Sapwood,  except  from  old,  over-mature  trees,  is  as  strong  as  heart- 
wood,  otlier  things  being  equal.  It  is  not  apparent  that  the  position 
of  the  pith  in  timber  bears  any  relation  to  the  strength  of  the 
timber,  but  checks  developed  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  pith 
may  affect  the  strength.  It  was  shown  by  the  tests  that  the  mechan- 
ical properties  of  a  wood  vary  directly  with  its  dry  weight,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  heavier  the  timber,  the  greater  its 
strength. 

The  presence  and  position  of  knots  in  timber  are  a  great  source 
of  weakness,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  presence  of  a  knot  in  a 
beam  to  lower  its  strength  more  than  half. 

Burls  are  described  as  "local  disturbances  in  the  grain  of  the 
timber,  usually  associated  with  knots  or  produced  by  the  healing  of 
wounds  during  the  life  of  the  tree." 


Forests  in  Chile 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  many  lumbermen  are  taking  in 
South  American  forests,  the  following  statements,  condensed  from  a 
recent  consular  report,  will  prove   interesting: 

The  estimated  area  of  Chile's  natural  forests  is  about  seven 
million  acres,  and  in  addition  there  are  about  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  planted  forest.  The  Chilean  government  is  taking  measures  to 
stop  the  destruction  of  timber,  and  to  plant  trees  in  certain  arid 
regions  where  little  wood  of  any  kind  exists  now.  Tha  forested  area 
of  Chile  is  about  one-half  that  of  West  Virginia. 

Most  of  the  Chilean  timber  is  very  heavy  and  will  not  float. 
This  has  stood  in  the  way  of  operations  in  the  interior  where  rail- 
roads are  few.  At  present  there  is  no  prospect  of  more  railroads 
through  the  timbered  regions.  United  States  dealers  last  year 
shipped  34,000,000  feet  of  lumber  to  Chile,  and  paid  import  duties 
on  it  amounting  to  $20,000. 


Utilization  of  Timber  in  Mexico 

The  Sierras  which  traverse  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Durango, 
Mexico,  are  plentifully  wooded  on  both  east  and  west  exposures. 
While  pine  is  the  most  important  of  the  tree  species,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cedar,  oak  and  other  hardwood,  while  far  down 
on  the  Pacific  slope  there  are  many  valuable  cabinet  woods.  -  In  all 
there  are  thirty-six  separate  and  distinct  varieties  of  timber  noted 
in  the  timber  production  statistics  of  the  state. 

The  timber  area  of  Durango  is  approximately  6,250,000  acres  which 
has  been  scarcely  touched  on  account  of  lack  of  transportation.  New 
railroads  either  actually  being  projected  or  under  consideration  will 
open  up  this  vast  territory  to  exploitation.  Some  of  the  best  timber 
tracts  in  the  state  will  be  made  available,  which  will  mean  that 
Durango  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  lumber  producing  states  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  industry  at  present  is  entirely 
local. 


A  WOODLOT  FROM  WIIirH  THE  BLIGriT-DAMAr;  KD  CHESTNUT  HAS  BEEN  CUT  INTO  CORDWOOD 


Uses  for  Blight-Killed  Chestnut  ^Bl 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  HARnwoOD  Kecoiid  ;i  number  of  uses  fuv 
blight-killed  chestnut  timber  were  discussed.  To  that  list  should  be 
added  several  others  of  considerable  importance.  The  damage  already' 
caused  by  the  disease  is  so  great  that  every  reasonable  effort  should 
be  made  to  salvage  as  mu(-h  of  the  material  as  possible  to  prevent 
its  waste.  Everjono  has  been  hoping  that  the  blight  would  not 
jjenetrate  tl^p  valuable  southern  forests  of  chestnut,  but  recent  in- 
vestigations disclose  that  it  is  rapidly  gaining  a  foothold  there.  So  far 
as  known  no  plant  has  ever  been  exterminated  by  disease  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  chestnut  will  be  exterminated.  On  the  other  hand  the 
history  of  this  blight  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  plant  pathology 
and  no  one  can  predict  the  outcome.  The  menace  is  so  great  that 
every  owner  of  chestnut  trees  should  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  situa- 
tion and  take  such  steps  as  will  best  protect  him  from  unnecessary  loss. 

On  account  of  its  durability,  chestnut  is  well  suited  for  piles, 
posts  and  rails.  In  southern  New  England  piling  is  sold  l)y  the 
running  foot  to  an  upper  diameter  of  seven  inches.  Twenty  cents 
per  running  foot  is  the  common  selling  price  for  forty  to  forty-five- 
foot  piles.  Specifications  for  chestnut  fence  posts  usually  call  for 
material  sound  and  free  from  shakes  and  rotten  knots,  seven  and 
a  half  to  eight  feet  long,  with  six  inches  top  diameter,  and  with 
bark  removed.  They  sell  for  from  fourteen  to  thirty-five  cents  a 
piece,  depending  on  the  demand.  The  average  life  of  a  chestnut 
post  is  ten  years,  exceeding  that  of  white  oak  and  being  about  half 
as  great  as  locust  and  Osage  orange.  Posts  treated  with  creosote 
last  twice  as  long.  Bailing  sells  for  about  three  cents  per  running 
foot,  delivered  along  the  road.  It  is  used  to  a  diameter  at  the  smaller 
end  of  about  four  inches. 

Nearly  two  and  one-half  billion  board  feet  of  timber  is  used  every 
year  in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  mining.  Chestnut  is 
well  suited  to  this  purpose  because  of  its  durability,  and  as  Penn- 
sylvania   leads   all   other   states    in    the    use    of   mine   timbers    it    is 
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apparent  that  a  good  market  is  at  hand  for  much  blight-killed 
material  in  event  the  disease  becomes  virulent  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  Sound  dead  timber  is  just  as  good  for  this  purpose 
as  timber  cut  from  live  trees.  Props  and  posts  are  from  six  to  ten 
feet  long  and  have  a  cross-sectional  area  of  not  less  than  sixteen  square 
inches  at  the  top.  Timbers  may  be  used  in  the  round  or  sawed.  The 
average  life  of  a  chestnut  mine  prop,  so  far  as  decay  is  concerned, 
is  five  years,  equalling  white  oak.  Where  treated  with  creosote  the 
life  is  considerably  more  than  doubled.  Ties  for  mining  trams  are 
mcstly  five  feet  long  .-uid  vary  from  four  to  six  inches  in  width  and 
thickness. 

While  a  large  amount  of  chestnut  wood  is  used  for  fuel,  as  a  rule 
the  sale  price  barely  covers  the  cost  of  getting  it  to  market.  The 
cost  of  cutting  the  green  wood  is  about  ninety  cents  per  stacked 
cord  of  four-foot  wood.  Dead  material  is  harder  to  cut  and  the 
cost  is  increased  accordingly.  The  selling  price  varies  from  $3.0(> 
to  $4.25  a  cord.  For  ordinary  purposes  chestnut  is  not  prized  as  a 
fuel  as  the  wood  is  light  and  burns  up  quickly;  it  crackles  and  throws 
sparks  too  much  for  open  fire  places.  If  split  fine  it  makes  excellent 
kindling.  In  some  localities  there  is  considerable  demand  for  chestnut 
for  use  in  lime  and  brick  kilns.  In  places  where  there  is  no  market 
for  eordwood  the  small-sized  material  can  often  be  made  into  charcoal 
at  a  small  profit.  W'hile  the  returns  are  in  no  ease  large  they  do 
afford  a  fair  wage  at  a  time  when  other  employment  is  slack. 

For  the  annealing  of  brass  no  other  wood  has  been  found  so 
satisfactory  as  chestnut.  The  brass  bars  or  plates  are  placed  iu 
a  furnace  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  direct  flame  of  the  burning 
wood.  If  hard  wood  like  oak  is  used  the  fire  is  so  hot  that  there 
is  great  danger  of  burning  the  metal,  while  soft  woods  like  pine 
contain  so  much  resin  that  the  resulting  soot  blackens  it  so  much 
that  subsequent  cleaning  is  very  difficult.  In  localities  where  there 
are  no  chestnut  trees  pine,  especially  the  refuse  from  box  factories. 
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is  used,  but  the  process  of  annealing  is  more  difficult  than  where 
chestnut  is  used.  Attempts  to  substitute  oil  have  only  recently 
proved  successful,  and  because  of  the  greater  ease  of  controlling  the 
temperature  it  is  probable  that  oil  will  largely  supplant  wood  for 
this  purpose  in  the  future. 

In  the  Naugatuck  valley  in  Connecticut  the  brass  industry  is  very 
important  and  large  quantities  of  cordwood  are  consumed.  It  is 
a  common  practice  for  the  operators  to  buy  up  large  tracts  of  sprout 
woods  and  cut  them  over  for  cordwood,  all  sizes  being  taken.  In 
buying  from  farmers,  only  chestnut  is  wanted  though  small  quantities 
of  other  woods  are  sometimes  permitted.  The  companies  sometimes 
find  it  profitable  to  sort  out  oak  and  hickory  for  sale  in  the  towns. 
The  use  of  chestnut  for  fuel  fortunately  permits  the  disposal  of 
small-sized  and  poorly  formed  material  for 
which  there  is  no  other  market. 

Il;  is  important  that  owners  of  blight-kille-i 
or  threatened  chestnut  utilize  it  before  it 
deteriorates.  Spare  time  in  winter  can  profit- 
ably be  devoted  to  cutting  tlie  largest  and 
best  trees  into  logs,  the  tall  and  slender  ones 
into  poles,  others  into  ties  or  such  other  prod- 
ucts as  the  market  requires.  Pole  cutting  is 
much  the  simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  ex- 
ploitation per  unit  of  volume.  It  consists 
simply  of  felling  the  tree,  sawing  off  the  top 
to  an  inside  diameter  of  seven  inches,  trim- 
ming the  branches  close,  and  peeling.  The 
cost  of  this  is  usually  figured  at  one  cent  per 
foot  in  length  for  poles  from'  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  feet  long  and  thirty-five  cents 
apiece  for  lengths  between  thirty-five  and  fifty 
feet.  Pole  cutting  of  green  timber  is  more 
expensive  in  winter  when  peeling  is  more  ditTi- 
cult,  but  ]uost  companies  prefer  winter-cut 
poles  on  account  of  their  reputed  gxeater 
durability.  The  number  of  pole^  which  can 
be  hauled  at  a  load  varies  from  six  of  tho 
twenty-five  to  thirty-foot  size  to  one  of  the 
fifty-foot  length.  The  selling  price  increases 
rapidly  with  the  length.  In  soutliern  New 
England  a  twenty-five  foot  pole  briilgs  from 
$1.75  to  $2.00;  forty-foot,  $5.00  to  $.5.75; 
fifty-foot,  $8.00  to  $10.00  apiece,  while  a 
sixty-five  foot  pole  is  worth  $20.00.  Formerly 
buyers  specified  that  poles  should  be  cut  from 
green  timber,  but  most  of  them  are  now  ac 
cepting  blight-killed  material  if  it  is  in  good 
condition. 

The  cost  of  tie-making  varies  chiefly  with 
the  distance  of  haul,  but  also  with  the  method 
of  manufacture.  To  hew  chestniit  ties  usually 
costs  from  nine  to  ten  cents  apiece,  depend- 
ing on  whether  hewed  on  all  four  sides  or 
only  two.  In  the  latter  case  the  bark  has  to 
be  peeled  off.  Prom  twenty-five  to  forty  ties, 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  haul,  make 
an  ordiuary  wagon  load;  usually  about  thirty-three  first-class  or 
thirty-eight  second-class  ties  can  be  hauled  at  one  trip.  A  first-class 
tie  is  eight  feet  long,  six  inches  thick  and  with  a  six-inch  face;  a 
second-class  tie  has  only  a  five-inch  face.  Usually  not  over  ten  per 
cent  of  the  latter  are  acceptable  in  a  delivery.  The  usual  selling 
price  of  first-class  chestnut  ties  is  fifty  cents  apiece  delivered  along 
the  track,  but  in  some  places  it  has  dropped  to  forty-five  cents. 
Second-class  tics  bring  about  thirty  cents  apiece.  For  extra  length 
ties  as  for  switches  special  prices  are  paid.  From  these  facts  the 
owner  of  chestnut  should  be  able  to  figure  out  approximately  the 
returns  from  such  timber  as  he  may  wish  to  convert  into  ties. 

Large  trees  should  usually  be  cut  into  lumber.  The  farmer  can 
usually  do  his  own  logging  during  the  winter  months  and  smalt 
portable   mills   can   be   engaged   to    do   the   sawing.      Mills    such    as 


these  can  ordinarily  be  moved  for  from  $40  to  $50  and  a  stand 
of  50,000  to  75,000  feet  will  warrant  a  set-up.  The  cost  of  sawing 
will  vary  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  thousand  board  feet,  while  cutting, 
skidding  and  piling  will  require  from  $3.75  to  $5.00.  •  With  these 
figures  as  a  basis  the  owner  can  calculate  the  probable  cost  of  the 
lumber  and  by  comparing  it  with  other  products  determine  what 
course  will  afi'ord  the  best  returns.  Chestnut  lumber  properly  piled 
and  protected  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  if  considered  desirable 
on  account  of  market  conditions.  S.  J.  R. 


Tree  Fern  Columns 

Shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  are  two  columns,  each  of  which 
was  manufactured  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
feru  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  high  and  about 
ten  years  old.  They  came  from  the  heights 
of  Fort  de  France,  from  the  place  called 
"Balata,"  near  the  Pitons  du  Carbet,  Mar- 
tinique, French  West  Indies.  They  show  ash- 
colored  marks  from  volcanic  cinders  which 
have  penetrated  under  the  action  of  the  rain 
into  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  tree.  The 
columns  have  also  been  pierced  with  vines, 
the  exposed  light-colored  wood  of  which  shows 
in  contrast  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  fern. 
The  tree  fern  (Fougere  arborescente) 
grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  forests  of 
the  island  of  Martinique,  especially  in  damp 
places  and  at  a  considerable  altitude,  where 
it  attains  a  height  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
and  sometimes  more.  The  trunks  of  these 
trees,  when  old  and  fully  seasoned,  are  cnt 
square  and  used  as  posts  for  arbors,  or  as 
piles,  or  as  beams  for  houses  in  the  country. 
When  fully  matured  it  is  a  very  durable 
wood,  and  is  considered  incorruptible  when 
exposed  to  humidity. 

Some  artisans  fashion  from  the  roots  flower 
[)Ots  and  various  novelties  which  are  more  or 
less  artistic,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  an  original 
style  oftheir  own. 


TREE    FEU.N    lUMM-NS    FItdM    MAUTIMQIE 


The  newspapers  announce  that  muckraking 
is  going  out  of  fashion,  but,  since  they  didn't 
use  wooden  rake  handles  anyway,  the  handle 
trade  still  prospers. 

If  the  south  pole  were  only  a  good  hickory 
tree,  some  handle  man  would  bring  it  in  be- 
fore the  winter  is  over,  for  there  is  a  great 
s;:outing  for  hickory  handle  timber. 

Unless  the  car  builders  make  a  pretty  stren- 
uous demand  for  ear  stock  this  winter,  there 
will  not  be  nuich  excuse  left  for  the  railroads 
when  another  car  shortage  arrives. 

They  are  making  a  sort  of  houn'  dog  of 

our  real  quartered  oak  by  calling  the  printed 

imitation  "American"  oak,  and  it's  about  time  for  the  dog  to  turn. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  chances  were  better  for  getting  the 

right  kind  of  price  for  small  dimension  stock.     It  is  simply  a  matter 

of  getting  at  it  right. 

There  may  be  some  pumpkin  ash,  but  there  is  some  other  ash  that 
is  some  pumpkins  right  now,  too. 

Maybe  the  worm  holes  were  made  in  chestnut  so  that  it  would  be 
saved  for  body  work  in  veneering. 

When  the  discriminating  builder  wants  real  quality  in  iutcrioF 
trim  for  anj-thiug  from  floors  to  picture  molding,  he  calls  for 
hardwood. 

A  few  more  planers  at  the  hardwood  sawmills  would  save  some 
freight  and  help  sell  some  lumber  at  a  higher  price. 

Oak  casing  and  base  should  make  good  items  to  go  with  oak  flooring. 


^crogwimattSiiireatwstmaMgitww!^^ 


Varying  Problems  in  Production 


It  is  a  truifm  in  business  that  the  thing  that  works  well  for 
one  man  may  be  a  colossal  failure  for  another.  It  is  equally  true- 
that  the  system  which  is  a  success  in  one  sawmill  may  fall  down 
flat  somewhere  else.  It's  all  in  the  individual  conditions,  of  course — 
but  it  takes  a  kind  of  genius  to  determine  which  are  the  essential 
factors  bearing  on  a  given  proposition. 

For  instance:  One  of  the  leading  hardwood  manufacturing  con- 
cerns of  the  country  had  a  big  sawmill  in  Tennessee.  Its  production 
was  large  and  as  a  means  of  reducing  handling  costs  in  the  yard  its 
engineer  devised  a  system  of  tramways  by  means  of  which  distribution 
was  accomplished  more  quickly  and  economically  than  was  possible 
under  the  old  system.  The  lumber  was  put  on  trams,  shoved  out  on  the 
,  tracks  to  the  piles,  stacked  and  disposed,  of  in  so  short  a  period 
that  the  old  scheme  seemed  hopelessly  out  of  place.  The  idea  was 
really  a  great  success,  and  the  saving  made  in  handling  expenses 
was  more  than  enough  to  make  the  investment  in  the  tramways  a 
profitable  one. 

Not  only  was  the  plan  successful  when  it  came  to  handling,-^  bur 
also  in  loading.  The  tramways  were  built  between  rows  6f  ^piiles, 
so  that  lumber  was  stacked  on  each  side  of  the  tram,  with  the  ^ear 
toward  the  tramway.  Between  the  piles  were  railroad  tracks,  which 
meant  that  as  soon  as  the  material  was  ready  for  shipment  it  could 
be  handled  directly  into  the  car.  Taking  it  from  first  to  last,  there 
were  just  two  handlings,  from  the  saw  to  the  pile  and  from  the  ipUe 
'  to  the  car.  Under  the  old  system  this  is  the  nominal  number,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  from  the  truck  to  the  pile,  from  the  pile 
to  the  truck  and  from  the  truck  to  the  ear.  And  the  latter  is 
slower,  more  expensive  and  much  more  time-consuming. 

The  same  company  decided  to  erect  another  sawmiU,  a  little  further 
south.  The  mill  was  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  hardwood 
,  country,  and  the  engineer  who  had  worked  out  the  tramway  idea 
was  told  to  go  ahead  and  build  a  mill  that  would  stand  any  kjind 
of  criticism.  He  did.  He  put  up  a  reinforced  concrete,  steel  and 
brick  structure  that  from  an  engineering  standpoint  '^ ,  well,  as  ithe 
practical  view,  was  a  model.  It  was  so  substantial  j-P  feonstructSon 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  excessive  vibration  of.  the-  machinery 
producing  imperfectly  cut  lumber,  and  the  materials  going  into  the 
building  were  not  combustible,  so  that  it  was  uunecpssary  to  insure 
against  fire.  ■      .  -   ' 

The  sawmilling  machinery  was  placed  on  the  second  ^aox^  and, 
carrying  out  the  idea  which  had  proved  successful  at  the  other  plant, 
tramways  leading  from  the  mill  into  the  yard  were  constructed.  The 
mill  floor  was  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  and  this  <h?ight 
was  maintained  in  planning  the  platforms  and  carrying  traclss. 
The  same  plan  of  distributing  lumber  to  stacks  on  each  ;sJ^de  pf -the 
tramway,  with  railway  tracks  in  between  so  as  to  enable  lumber 
to  be  loaded  directly  into  the  car,  was  used  as  in  the  other  plant. 
This  feature  was  made  a  good  deal  of,  and  apparently  rightly-  so, 
since  it  had  been  one  of  the  prime  causes  contributing, to,  the  success 
and   economical   operation   of  the   other   plant.  "'';i. ,:■ 

A  few  months  ago  the  manager  of  the  second  mill  gof  aipi^o.  k. 
from  thp  president  of  the'  company  on  an  order  to  tear  out  the 
tramways  a'nd  go  back  to  the  discarded  system  of  distributing  by 
teams  and  trucks.  The  scheirie,  which  had'  looked  so  good  on  paper, 
and  which  had  been  a  practical  success  in  another  plant,  had  faiied. 
'  Why? 

In  the  first  place,  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  two 
businesses.  The  Tennessee  mill  was  making  principally  gum,  cot- 
-tonwood  and  ash,  as  well  as  oak.  It  was  shipping  practically  its 
entire  cut  to  a  large  consuming  factory  "with  which  it  had  con- 
nections. Owing  to  the  uniform  nature  of  the  product  of  this 
factory,  all  of  the  lumber  cut  at  this  mill,  as  a  general  rule,  was  of 
one  thickness. 

The  second  plant  was  intended  to  manufacture  lumber  for  general 
sale.  Oak  was  the  chief  .product  manufactured,  though  there  was 
,, some,  gum  aijd  a  little  ash!'  Iii  view  (if  the  nature  of  its  business, 
thicknesses  had  to  be  varied  to' suit"tlVe  needs  of  the  consuming  trade. 
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When  it  came  to  using  the  system  which  had  proved  successful 
in  the  first  instance,  it  was  found  that  the  very  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  chief  product  turned  out  was  a  big  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  success  of  the  plan.  Oak  is  much  heavier  than 
Cottonwood  or  gum,  and  when  the  sawmill  man  began  stacking  his 
oak  150  courses  high,  and  getting  it  up  twepty-five  or  thirty  feet 
ofE  the  ground,  trouble  was  the  sequel  which  followed  quickly.  The 
great  weight  of  the  lumber  stacked  on  the  lower  courses  caused 
uneven  shrinkage  in  seasoning,  and  checks  and  cracks  developed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  othei;  mill  Ihe  ability  to  pile  lumber  high,  involving  as  it 
did  a  smaller  outlay  for  the  construction  of  foundations  for  piles — 
which  in  this  instance  are  of  concrete  and  very  expensive — was  one 
of  the  chief  economies  secured.  The  foundations  were  just  twice  as 
good  an  investment  as  when  the  piles  were  half  as  high.  But  the 
excessive  weight  of  the  oak  knocked  that  plan  into  the  proverbial 
cocked  hat,  and  it-  was  seen  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  the 
extreme  stacking  methods  w-hich  had  been  successfully  practised 
before.  i  - 

Another  feature  which  was  soon  brought  out  was  that  oak, 
especially  thick  stock,  dries  slowly,  naturally,  and  needs  every  facility 
for  seasoning  that  can  be  afforded.  With  tramways  fifteen 
feet  high  back  of  each  pile,  a  shadow  was  cast  on  at  least  half  of 
the  lumber  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  This  appears  to 
be  a  small  factor,  but  in  practise  it  meant  the  consumption  of  much 
additional  time  in  the  seasoning  of  the  lumber,  involving  an  in- 
vestment charge  on  the  stock  thus  tied  vip.  And  that  was  another 
black  mark  against  the  system. 

Anotlier  difference  which  obviated  against  the  success  of  the  plan 
was  the  fact  that  owing  to  special  orders  being  taken  care  of,  it 
\va^  often  necessary  to  lay  out  boards  which  did  not  belong  in  a 
given  car'.  Then  it  was  diseovei'ed  that  there  was  no  place  to  put 
this  material.  The  piles  had  been  built  closely  together,  with  the 
tramways  back  of  them  and  the  railway  tracks  between,  and  there 
was  simply  no  provision  for  the  disposal  of  lay-outs.  This  proved 
a  big  inconvenience,  since  it  meant  that  these  boards  had  to  be 
passed  vip :  to  the  platform  above,  placed  on  trams  and  carried  to 
some  other  pile.    The  old-fashioned  way  would  have  been  better  here. 

Another  point  that  came  up  was  in  the  distribution  of  the  various 
dimensions.  In  the  old  plant  the  tramway  had  been  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  piling  requirements  of  a  mill  cutting  practically  nothing 
but  inch' stock.  The  tramways  and  the  pile  foundations  were  laid 
out  accordingly.  In  the  new  plant  there  was  a  great  addition  to  the 
nuhiber  of  piles  needed,  owing  to  the  additional  number  of  thicknesses 
cutj.anjj  the  traniway  system,  elaborate  as  it  seemed,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently" extensive  to  take  care  of  all  the  requirements  of  the  mill. 
This  n\ade  for  copfusion,  since  the  lumber  had  to  be  handled  in  some 
■fashion  •.  and  as  provision  had  been  made  only  for  tramway  handling, 
the  cost  of  taking. care  of  it  in  any  other  way  was  excessive. 

A  disiadvantage  which  was  more  apparent  in  handling  heavy  oak 
lumber  than  in  relatively  light  Cottonwood  was  the  extreme  height 
of  the  piles.  It  had  been  figured  that  much  labor  would  be  saved 
in  distributing  lumber  from  tramways  fifteen  feet  off  the  ground, 
because  gravity  would  assist  in  the  operation,  and  it  is  easier  to  load 
lumber  down  than  up.  But  when  it  came  to  taking  down  a  thirty-foot 
pile  of  lumber,  the  difficulty  of  handling  it  increased  enormously, 
and  several  more  men  were  needed  for  the  job  than  are  required 
in  a  yard  laid  out  in  the  usual  way.  Consequently  the  prime  advan- 
tage turned  out  to  be  a  disadvantage.  / 

Thus  a  plan  which  in  theory  is  most  excellent  proved  in  practice, 
' '  the  acid  test ' '  of  theories,  to  be  ill-suited  to  the  special  requirements 
of  a  new  operation.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the 
differences  in  the  situation  shoiild  have  been  taken  into  account  aua 
the  difficulties  thus  created  anticipated,  for  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  apparently  minor  questions  such  as  a  difference  in  the 
weight   of  lumber,   variation   in   thicknesses   and   a   slight   alteration 
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of  selling  plans  would  cause  a  system  which  had  shown  its  value  in 
one  plant  to  fall  down  in  another. 

The  experience  of  this  concern,  which  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
in  the  business,  merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  is  often  overlooked : 
that  success  is  like  genius  in  that  it  is  a  matter  of  taking  pains 
and  of  studying  details.     Broad  principles  of  operation  are  all  right 


as  a  general  guide,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  matter  to  attempt  to  apply 
them  to  individual  propositions,  until  an  analytical  study  of  the 
situation  has  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  the  two  fit.  Making 
a  plan  and  then  running  your  mill  by  it,  instead  of  building  a  plan 
to  suit  the  mill,  is  a  good  deal  like  buying  a  $9.99  suit;  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  misfit.  ■  G.  D.  C,  Jr. 


'^ly^;;;i;^/uyJa^^cJ^aH^>t^^tt;i^.to:.v/^v■-su^^^ 


Willow,  a  iSfew  Substitute  Wood 


When  beech  came  into  use  among  the  hardwoods  of  the  northern 
forests  and  tupelo  in  the  South,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
last  important  substitute  woods  had  been  found.  However,  there  was 
another  to  come  in,  and  it  is  now  coming.     It  is  the  black  willow. 

This  is  not  a  new  tree  lately  discovered.  It  is  familiar  to  most 
people  who  are  acquainted  wdth  forests,  and  it  is  generally  called  wil- 
low without  a  qualifying  term.  It  has  been  customary  with  most 
people  to  think  of  all  species  of  willow  as  practically  the  same  and 
nearly  worthless.  No  good  reason  could  be  given  for  distinguishing 
one  species  from  another.  Few  persons,  even  among  those  fairly 
well  posted  on  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  took  the  trouble  to  dis- 
tinguish the  willows. 

Twenty  odd  species  are  native  in  the  United  States,  besides  several 
foreign  which  have  been  introduced  and  are  running  wild.  About  half 
of  these  develop  trunks  large  enough  to  be  called  trees,  but  most 
of  them  do  so  only  under  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Black  willow  (^Saliv  nigra)  is  the  largest  of  all  native  willows. 
It  may  attain  a  height  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  six,  but  that  size  fs  unusual.  Heights  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  and  diameters  from  two  to  three  are  fair  averages  of 
mature  trees,  but  such  sizes  are  reached  only  where  conditions  are 
favorable. 

Its  range  covers  the  eastern  half  of  Ihe  United  States,  including 
the  whole  Mississippi  valley  westward  to  the  semi-arid  regions.  It 
extends  west  into  Texas,  tianks  the  Eocky  mountains  by  passing  into 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  thence  northward  six  hundred  miles 
to  central  California. 

It  reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley, 
including  the  lower  Ohio.  It  is  not  a  swamp  tree  to  the  extent  of 
cypress  and  tupelo,  but  it  does  best  in  wet,  fertile  land.  Occasional 
overflow  helps  rather  than  harms  it. 

Dry  black  willow  weighs  27.75  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  That  jjlaces 
it  in  the  weight  class  with  yellow  poplar.  It  is  rather  low  in  strength 
and  elasticity.  The  wood  is  very  porous,  but  the  pores  are  exceed- 
'ingly  small.  It  splits  with  diflSculty,  and  nails  easily.  The  wood 
varies  in  color,  but  if  dry  is  generally  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  blue. 
When  freshly  cut  it  is  often  quite  blue,  or  it  may  be  nearly  black; 
but  the  color  soon  changes  to  a  brown.  The  blueness  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  fungus,  however  an  expert  report  on  that  matter 
has  not  been  made. 

The  rapidity  with  which  willow  is  coming  into  use  is  shown  by 
figures  of  output.  The  federal  census  for  1908  gave  the  sawmill 
cut  of  this  wood  in  the  entire  country  at  302,000  feet,  with  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Mississippi  as  the  largest  producers.  Three  years  later 
Louisiana  alone  was  credited  in  a  wood-using  report  with  a  cut 
exceeding  6,000,000  feet.  A  report  of  fence  posts  in  Iowa  in  1909 
credited  willow  with  88,113,  but  posts  are  not  a  new  use. 

The  rapidity  with  which  willow  is  coming  into  use  is  due  to  its  fit- 
ness for  many  purposes.  It  reaches  northern  markets  in  large  amounts, 
as  much  as  200,000  feet  in  a  single  shipment,  and  it  goes  also  to 
other  markets.  Thorough  tests  of  its  suitability  for  panel  cores  in 
piano  making  have  been  made  with  results  Jiighly  satisfactory.  It  is 
further  contemplated  that  it  will  be  used  as  back  and  bottom  boards 
for  pianos.  It  shows  no  tendency  to  warp  at  any  time.  One  concern 
which  employs  it  as  panel  cores  uses  stock  twenty-seven  inches  wide, 
which  affords  a  pretty  severe  test.  A  shipment  of  willow  lumber 
was  recently  made  averaging  eleven  inches  wide.  Trees  are  not  only 
large  but  usually  are  sound.     They  frequently  have  trunks  of  clear 


lengths  thirty  or  forty  feet.  A  large  shipment  recently  showed  50,000 
feet  No.  2  common  and  only  6,000  feet  No.  3  common,  while  150,000 
feet  were  the  better  grades. 

A  large  mill  in  Louisiana  rafts  its  willow  logs  down  the  Mississippi 
from  points  above.  Its  yard  contains  numerous  willow  logs  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  four  feet.  Many  of  them  are  as 
sound  and  smooth  as  yellow  poplar.  When  the  lumber  cut  from 
stock  like  that  is  thoroughly  seasoned,  its  shipping  weight  is  from 
2,300  to  2,500  pounds  per  1000  feet.  It  is,  therefore,  an  economical 
wood  from  the  freight  standpoint. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  growth  of  black  willow  is 
probably  equal  to  that  of  any  other  American  timber  tree.  Instances 
have  been  cited,  apparently  on  good  authority,  of  willow  stands  on 
some  of  the  abandoned  cottonfields  in  the  Mississippi  flood  plain, 
which  have  produced  100,000  feet  of  willow  logs  per  acre  in  sixty 
years.  That  is,  of  course,  more  than  can  be  expected  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  it  shows  what  the  possibilities  are  for  this  wood 
which  is  just  now  attracting  attention  because  of  its  many  excellent 
qualities.  It  is  known  to  exist  in  rather  large  amounts  in  many 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  rapidity  with  w^hieh  it  grows  assures 
it  a  place  in  future  supply.  The  abundance  and  lightness  of  its 
seeds  favor  natural  planting  in  all  vacant  spaces  within  considerable 
distances  of  trees.  It  is  largely  a  waste  land  species,  which  gives 
it  additional  value. 

The  history  of  the  uses  of  black  willow  fully  uphold  the  claims  now 
made  for  it.  Two  hundred  years  ago  willow  planking  for  small 
boats  was  used  because  it  was  a  wood  which  resisted  dints  and 
bruises  without  splintering.  The  same  quality  today  gives  it  a  place 
in  the  manufacture  of  baseball  bats  and  other  athletic  goods. 

Before  labor-saving  machinery  had  so  largely  replaced  hand  labor, 
willow  was  in  almost  universal  use  as  lapboards  and  cutting  boards 
by  shoemakers,  cobblers,  and  harness  makers,  first  because  it  was 
light,  but  chiefly  for  its  peculiar  and  spongy  softness.  It  did  not 
dull  the  woi'kman  's  knife,  nor  was  the  surface  of  the  wood  scarified 
or  chipped  by  the  use  of  the  knife  on  it.  That  identical  quality  is 
still  valued  by  artisans  who  use  cutting  tables. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  woods  for  ironing  boards,  sleeve  boards,  and 
others  where  heat  is  applied  to  the  surface,  for  it  will  not  warp, 
check,  or  split  in  high  temperatures.  Its  ability  to  resist  intense 
heat  has  long  been  known.  That  it  is  difficult  to  burn  seems  strange, 
because  willow  charcoal  is  the  best  known  for  gunpowder  and  the 
value  of  the  powder  is  due  to  its  quickness  to  burn.  The  first  railway 
trains  used  wooden  brake  blocks,  and  experience  showed  willow  to 
be  the  best,  because  it  was  almost  impossible  to  set  it  on  fire  by 
friction,  while  most  other  woods  quickly  kindled  into  blaze  when 
brought  in  contact  with  revolving  car  wheels. 

Wooden  brake  blocks  are  no  longer  used,  but  willow's  resistance 
to  heat  still  creates  a  demand  for  it.  The  thick  wooden-soled  shoes 
worn  by  workmen  in  rolling  mills  and  glass  factories,  who  must 
stand  on  hot  floors,  are  usually  of  willow;  and  the  wheelbarrows 
which  carry  ore,  ashes,  and  other  material  to  and  from  the  doors  of 
red-hot  furnaces  are  of  willow,  because  it  can  stand  fiery  ordeals 
which  would  char  or  kindle  into  blaze  most  other  woods. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  materials  in  this  country  for  wooden  shoes. 
Persons  unacquainted  with  that  industry  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  many  wooden  shoes  are  made  and  worn  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  literally  sold  by  the  cord  in  Chicago  and  other  large  cities. 
In  Europe  alder  is  considered  the  best  material,  but  in  this  country 
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willow  heads  the  list,  in  quality  of  wood  if  not  in  quantity.  It  meets 
two  requirements — it  is  light,  and  is  waterproof.  Though  willow 
wood  contains  tens  of  thousands  of  pores  to  the  square  inch,  they 
are  too  small  for  water  to  pass  through,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
make  the  wood  light. 

Slack  coopers  know  the  value  of  willow  for  staves.  The  quantity 
used  in  1808  was  about  four  and  a  half  million  in  the  United  States. 
A  large  part  went  into  flour  barrels. 

Willow's  resistance  to  checking  leads  to  its  employment  by  the 
manufacturers  of  such  woodenware  as  bowls,  scoops,  ladles,  large 
spoons,  and  trays. 

It  was  formerly  much  used  for  wagonbox  boards  and  is  still  occa- 
sionally so  used.  Such  boards  are  practically  indestructible,  as  might 
be  expected  of  a  wood  which  does  not  splinter,  warp,  check,  and  wears 
out  very  slowly.  Yellow  poplar  and  Cottonwood  supplanted  willow 
to  a  large  degree  years  ago,  but  they  are  now  much  higher  in  price 
than  wOlow,  in  grades  suitable  for  that  use,  and  willow  is  likely  to 
come  back  to  the  wagon  factory. 


Probably  the  largest  use  of  black  willow  is  for  shipping  boxes. 
Meat  packers  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha  are  the  largest 
buyers.  The  box  shooks  are  made  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley, 
and  the  willow  often  passes  under  the  trade  name  "brown  cotton- 
wood.  ' ' 

Experiments  in  staining  willow  in  imitation  of  mahogany  have  been 
successful  enough  to  render  it  probable  that  this  opens  a  new  field 
for  willow  in  furniture  filing  cabinets,  interior  finish,  bank  and  office 
fixtures,  and  for  many  other  commodities. 

What  makes  the  study  of  uses  of  willow  particularly  interesting 
is*  the  fact  that  it  grows  very  rapidly,  flourishes  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  is  a  waste  land  tree,  and  will  plant  itself  naturally,  quickly, 
and  abundantly.  It  is  not  one  of  the  species  now  on  the  decline  with 
the  end  in  sight. 

In  marketing  any  new  commodity  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  per- 
sistently pushed  by  those  interested.  One  of  the  largest  handlers 
of  this  stock  at  present  is  the  Faust  Brothers  Lumber  Company  of 
Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Chicago,  111. 


B  329— Wants  Market  for  Black  Locust 

BomrrvilU',  N.  .1.,  Oct.  31. — Editor  Hardwood 
Kecoiid  :  Can  you  advise  what  commercial  use 
Is  made  of  black  locust  lumber  other  than  for 
insulator  pins?  . 

The  writer  has  been  advised  that  about 
the  only  commercial  use  for  black  locust  is 
involved  in  its  consumption  for  insulator 
pins  and  for  policemen's  clubs.  The  larger 
quantity  of  black  locust  is  converted  into 
fence  posts,  for  which  there  is  a  ready  sale, 
as  this  wood  is  regarded  as  the  best  grow- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  that  purpose. 
The  writer  has  been  referred  to  a  possible 
buyer  of  fence  posts. — Editor. 

B  33C — Seeks  Sap  Poplar  Strips  and  Quar- 
tered Sycamore 

East  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Oct.  31. — Editor  Hard- 
wood Record  :  We  are  in  the  market  for  some 
1-inch  by  2% -inch  to  3-inch  poplar  strips,  sap 
no  defect;  also  %-inch,  1-inch,  1  i/i-inch,  IVj- 
Inch  and  2-inch  quartered  sycamore.  If  you  can 
refer  us  to  anyone  you  think  would  have  this 
stock,  we  would  appreciate  it  greatly. 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been 
referred  to  four  possible  sources  of  supply 
for  the  stock  named. — Editor. 

B  331 — Cyanamide 

Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  1. — Editor  Hardwood  Rec- 
ord: What  is  cyanamide?  Can  you  also  advise 
us  whether  the  production  of  this  chemical  will 
have  any  deleterious  effects  on  adjacent   timber? 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been 
advised  that  cyanamide  is  a  product  formed 
by  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  It 
is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  its  usual 
form  is  crystalline,  and  known  as  calcium 
cyanamide.  Much  chemistry  is  invloved, 
but  the  principal  apparatus  is  an  electric 
furnace  through  which  a  current  of  air  is 
passed  in  contact  with  lime  and  carbon. 
The  chief  cost  in  its  manufacture  is  the 
power  for  generating  the  electricity  for 
heating  the  furnace.  I  am  told  there  is  a 
plant     at     Niagara    Falls,     and     others     in 


Europe,  particularly  in  Italy,  which  are  pro- 
ducing this  chemical. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  such  a  plant 
would  be  injurious  to  plant  or  animal  life  in 
the  vicinity. — Editor. 

B    332 — Wants    Market    for    Dogwood    and 
Persimmon   Offal 

Memphis.  Tenn.,  Oct.  29. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  We  would  like  to  find  a  market  for 
the  offal  of  dogwood  and  persimmon  from  which 
we  make  shutUe  blocks,  and  believe  that  spools 
from  this  wood  would  be  satisfactory.  Can  you 
give  us  any  information  for  the  disposition  of 
this  material?  . 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been 
advised  that  Habdvtood  Record  is  unable  to 
suggest  a  market  for  dogwood  and  persim- 
mon offal. — Editor. 

B  333 — Seeks  Various  Items  of  Ltunber 

Camden,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  Can  you  assist  us  in  securing  a  source 
of  supply  for  a  carload  of  6/4  No.  1  and  No.  2 
rod  birch?  Also  waut  4,000  feet  each  of  fi/4 
iind  6/4  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  No.  1  common 
chestnut,  16,000  feet  altogether.  We  also  want 
straight  or  mixed  cars  of  10/4,  12/4  and  16/4 
arsts  and  seconds  quartered  white  oak,  and  very 
likely  can  use  a  percentage  of  No.  1  common. 
Also  one  straight  carload  of  10/4  tough  plain 
nrsts  and  seconds  white  oak,  and  a  carload  of 
8/4  tough  white  ash,  not  dry,  for  bending  pur- 
poses. Philadelphia  delivery  sought  on  all  the 
above.  Co.mpanv. 

The  above  inquiry  is  from  a  leading  east- 
ern wholesale  house,  and  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  several  possible  sources  of  supply. 
— Editor. 

B   334— Wood   Alcohol   Plant 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  28. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  Would  be  glad  to  have  you  kindly  ad- 
vise us  of  any  parties  who  you  think  might  be 
interested  in  locating  a  wood  alcohol  plant.  We 
bave  a  good  proposition  to  present  to  anyone 
experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  this  material. 


B  335 — Disputes  Record's  Analysis 

Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  26.— Editor  Hardwood  Rec- 
ord :  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  in  your  re- 
cent issue  to  note  an  article  entitled  "The  Metal 
Bedstead  Craze."  Not  so  much  the  article  for 
that  matter,  for  I  realize  the  insane  attempt  to 
manufacture   cheap   on    the   part   of  some   of   the 


manufacturers,  has  given  cause  to  extend  the 
above  reflection  to  the  industry,  but  some  manu- 
facturers are  endeavoring  and  do  put  out  mighty 
line  pieces  of  art. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  insane  statement 
that  the  metal  bed  sale  had  dropped  off  fifty 
per  cent.  You  are  pushing  hardwood,  of  course, 
slamming  metal  cars  as  well,  but  before  letting 
such  a  statement  slip  through,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  stop  and  get  facts.  You  must  know 
that  more  metal  beds  are  sold  today  than  ever, 
giving  your  fifty  per  cent  less  statement  an  odor 
that  doesn't  smell  very  good,  and  is  strongly  in 
contrast  with  your  otherwise  valuable  and  trite 
articles.  . 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  advised 
that  the  article  on  metal  bedsteads,  to  which 
he  refers,  appeared  in  Hakdwood  Eecord, 
March  10,  1912,  and  that  he  evidently  is  not 
a  very  close  student  of  the  paper  or  he 
would  have  discovered  it  long  before  this. 
His  letter  was  probably  inspired  from  some 
other  source  than  a  personal  reading. 

The  information  that  reached  me  on  this 
subject  I  considered  authoritative  and  so 
published  it.  The  writer  is  advised  that  if 
he  can  present  any  substantiated  facts 
other  than  the  bare  statement  that  there  are 
more  metal  beds  sold  today  than  ever  be- 
fore, I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  him  space 
in  H.4RDW00D  Record  for  the  publication  of 
his  statement.  In  the  face  of  the  evidence 
I  have  to  the  contrary,  I  can  not  accept  the 
writer 's  Btatement  as  authoritative. — Editor. 
B  336 — Hickory  and  Ash  Sucker  Rods 

Cairo,  111.,  Oct.  28. —  Editor  II-UtDWOOD  Rec- 
ord :  We  are  looking  for  a  market  for  hickory 
and  ash  pump  sucker  rods.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  if  you  could  put  us  in  touch  with  parties 
interested  In  this  class  of  material.  We  will  be 
able  to  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  this  kind  of 
stock  within  the  next  six  months. 


B  337 — Seeks  Names  of  Railroad  Purchasing 
Agents 

Millett,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  28. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  I  would  like  to  get  a  book  showing 
the  names  of  the  purchasing  agents  of  all  the 
railroad  and  electric  lines.  I  soil  most  of  my 
ties  direct  to  these  lines,  but  sometimes  find  it 
mfhcult  to  secure  the  names  of  the  purchasing 
agents. . 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been 
advised  that  he  can  secure   the   names  and    r 
addresses,   corrected  up-to-date,  of  the  pur-    " 
chasing  agents  of  all  the  steam  and  electric 
railroad   lines   in   the   country   by   buying   a 
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copy  of  the  Official  Railroad  Guide,  wherein 
he  will  find  listed  the  officers  of  all  the 
railroads,  together  with  the  names  of  all 
purchasing  agents. — Editor. 

B  338 — Wants  Tie  Plugs 

New  Orleans,  La..  Oct.  23. — Editor  Hardwood 
Recohd  :  We  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  put 
us  in  touch  with  someone  from  whom  we  can 
buy  hardwood  squares,  wedge  point,  to  be  used 
as  tie  plugs,  the  size  to  be  %  inch  by  %  inch 
by    4  M:    inches    long. . 

B  339 — Wants  Gum  Box  Boards 
Omaha.  Neb.,  Oct.  24. — Editor  H.ii!dwood  REC- 
ORD :  We  have  a  place  where  we  could  use  about 
350,000  to  400.000  feet  of  thoroughly  dry  sur- 
faced gum  box  boards.  Want  price  f.  o.  b. 
South  Omaha,  Neb.,  less  usual  commission. 


lietter  West  Virginia  or  southern  soft  and  hard 
maple.  Also  on  250,000  feet  of  4/4  and  6/4  No. 
1  common  and  better  sound  wormy  oak,  F.  O.  B. 
Detroit.  . 

B  342 — Wants  Hickory  Dimension 

Chatham.  Ont.,  Oct.  12.— Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  find  di- 
mension stock  in  hickory  suitable  for  spring- 
bars,  head-blocks,  etc.?  The  pieces  are  not  large 
and  it  should  be  a  very  desirable  bill  to  fill. 


B  340 — Seeks   Paper  Birch  Lumber   or 
Squares 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  Kindly  give  us  the  names  of  lumber 
manufacturers  who  either  manufacture  lumber 
or  squares  of  bolts  of  silver  white  birch.  This 
birch  is  used  by  bobbin  and  spool  manufacturers. 
If  you  can  give  us  this  information  it  will  be 
gladly  received.  . 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been 
advised  that  the  birch  he  refers  to  is  paper 
birch,  most  of  which  is  cut  in  the  state  of 
Maine.  There  are  some  little  shipments  of 
logs  and  dimension  of  the  same  material 
from  nearly  all  the  northern  New  England 
States,  and  from  northern  New  York.  He 
has  been  supplied  with  a  list  of  birch  manu- 
facturers, from  some  of  whom  he  would  be 
able  to  obtain  the  paper  birch  in  question. — 
Editor. 

B  341 — Wants  Quotation  on  Maple  and  Oak 

Detroit,     Mich..     Oct.     14. — Editor     Hardwood 

Record  ;     I  would  like  to  have  a  price  on  300,- 

000  feet  of  4/4,  6/4  and  8/4  No.  2  common  and 


B  343— Seeks  Source  of  Supply  for  Veneers 

Frazec,  Minn.,  Oct.  13. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  I  ^-ish  to  learn  where  I  can  purchase 
the  different  kinds  of  veneer  of  hard  and  some 
soft  woods.  I  will  want  to  use  it  in  different 
thicknesses.  The  use  will  be  for  the  building 
up  of  different  articles.  I  will  expect  it  to  be 
built  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  warp- 
ing and  cracking.  The  thickness  will  vary  from 
3/16  to    %   inch. 

I  will  be  grateful  for  any  other  information 
along  this   line  that  you   will  give   me. 


The  writer  was  advised  where  he  can  se- 
cure the  veneers  he  seeks. — Editor. 

B  344 — Seeks  Oak  Table  Tops 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  11. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record:  We  are  open  for  a  large  quantity  of 
oak  table  tops.  If  you  can  put  us  in  communi- 
cation with  anyone  who  is  able  to  furnish  these, 
we    will    greatly    appreciate    it. 


The  above  inquirer  has  been  given  a  few 
sources  of  supply  for  the  material  sought. — 
Editor. 

B  345 — Wants  Market  for  Persimmon 

Memphis,  Teun.,  Oct.  1. —  Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  We  are  accumulating  in  sawing  per- 
simmon blocks  a  considerable  quantity  of  black 
heart.  This  takes  a  nice  finish  and  would  be 
especially  adapted  for  small  ornamental  pur- 
poses.    Would  like  a  market  for  it. 
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Meeting  of  Memphis  Lumbermen's  Club 

The  special  committee,  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  proposed  merger  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Club  of  Memphis  with  the  Business  Men's  Club,, 
submitted  its  report  at  the  semi-montlily  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Hotel  Gayoso,  Oct.  20.  It  said 
that  it  had  discussed  with  the  Business  Men's 
Club  an  afBliation  agreement  by  which  the  Lum- 
bermen's Club  might  secure  all  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing under  the  meiger  plan  without  the  neces- 
sity of  losing  the  identity  of  the  former.  There 
was  considerable  objection  to  the  merger  w'.ien 
the  subject  first  came  up  l>ecause  of  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  members  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club 
to  see  the  identity  of  that  organization  lost.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Business  Men's  Club 
to  make  certain  changes  in  its  constitution  and 
by-laws  before  the  afBliation  agreement  can  be 
ratified,  but  the  present  outlook  is  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  agreement.  The  Lumbermen's  Club 
uf  Memphis  is  to  secure  permanent  headquarters 
and  is  likewise  to  have  its  clerical  work  done 
without  cost  and  its  stationery  furnished  free. 
It  is  also  to  have  the  backing  of  the  Business 
Men's  Club  in  the  handling  of  all  of  its  principal 
problems.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
made  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

A  campaign  for  lower  insurance  rates  on  lum- 
ber was  launched  at  this  meeting.  .lames  E. 
Stark  said  that  it  was  his  positive  conviction 
that  the  lumbermen  were  paying  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  risk  involved  and  he  urged  that 


the  club  take  steps  to  secure  the  table  of  expe- 
rience showing  the  ratio  as  between  premiums 
paid  by  the  insured  and  losses  paid  by  the  com- 
panies. He  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
former  were  many  times  as  large  as  the  latter. 
On  motion  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write 
to  the  Western  Union  of  Chicago  for  the  desired 
information  along  this  line  and  he  was  likewise 
authorized  to  write  to  the  commissioner  of  in- 
surance of  Tennessee.  It  developed  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  requests  had  been  made  before  for 
this  table  of  experience  but  that  it  had  not  been 
forthcoming.  The  information  was  volunteered 
b.v  several  members  that  discussion  with  insur- 
ance men  had  led  them  to  believe  that,  if  the 
club  took  an  active  and  positive  stand  in  this 
matter,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  a  reduc- 
tion of  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent  in 
insurance  rates.  Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  rates  below  the  Ohio  river  were  very 
much  higher  than  those  above  that  stream.  Due 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  very  decided  im- 
provement in  fire  fighting  facilities  here  and  upon 
the  reduced  rates  to  which  this  condition  entitles 
the  insured.  The  subject  will  be  handled  through 
the  secretary  and  through  'the  law  and  insurance 
committee  of  the  club. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  death  of  E.  E.  Good- 
lander,  a  charter  member  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Club  of  Memphis  and  also  at  one  time  president 
of  that  organization. 


Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  has 
seen  fit  to  call  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
labors  Elmer  E.  Goodlander,  president  of  the 
Goodlander-Robertson    Lumber   Company,   and 

Whereas,  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis 
has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued  mem- 
iKjrs  and  each  of  us  a  true  friend  and  lovable 
companion,   and 

Whereas^  his  business  associates  have  been 
deprived  of  his  wise  counsel,  and  his  wife  and 
children  of  the  ministrations  of  a  loving  husband 
and  devoted  father,  therefore  be  it 

RE.S0LVED,  That  we,  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of 
Memphis  hereby  express  our  deep  sorrow  over  his 
death,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  club  and  that  copies 
lie  sent  also  to  his  business  associates  and  to 
the  members  of  his  bereaved  family  to  whom 
"ur  most  sincere  sympathy  is  thus  tendered. 

F.  B.  Robertson  was  in  New  Orleans  Saturday 
and  C.  B.  Dudley,  fli'st  vice-president,  presided. 
The  attendance  was  reasonably  large.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  very  satisfactory  one  and  the  usual 
luncheon  was  enjoyed. 

New  Lumbermen's  Club 

At  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Baltimore,  Kan- 
sas City,  during  the  last  week  of  October,  the 
Kansas  City  Lumbermen's  Club  was  formally 
organized  and  launched.  Provision  was  made 
for  a  monthly  dinner,  and  dues  fixed  to  cover  all 
necessary  expenses.  The  initial  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  promote  sociability  and  a 
friendly  spirit  among  local  lumbermen,  but  it 
is  anticipated  that  after  its  membership  in- 
creases, matters  requiring  concerted  action  will 
add  to  its  scope  of  usefulness. 

Membership  is  confined  to  members  of  firms, 
officers  and  stockholders  of  corporations,  and 
department  heads  engaged  in  lumber  pursuits. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  Oct. 
30  to  complete  the  organization  and  elect  officers. 

Cincinnati  Lumbermen's  Club  Meeting 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Lumber- 
men's Club  was  held  at  the  Business  Men's  Club, 
Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  5.  The  regular  meeting 
night  of  the  club  is  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  next  day 
was  election  day,  the  executive  board  changed 
the  night  this  month  so  that  members  could 
receive  the  returns  from  the  election  during 
the  meeting.  A  table  d'hote  dinner  served  at 
6  :30  p.  m.  was  enjoyed  by  about  sixty  members. 
JIany  returns  were  read  between  the  courses 
and  much  good-natured  fun  made  of  several  dis- 
appointed members  whom  the  result  of  the 
election  did  not  particularly  please.  There  was 
not  very  much  business  attempted  as  a  very 
important  rate  question  was  to  have  bleen 
brought  up  for  general  discussion  as  to  just 
what  action  the  club  cared  to  take,  but  the 
committee  investigating  the  matter  not  being 
quite  ready  to  make  a  full  report  and  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  election  time  prevailing  so  strong, 
President  Shiels  preferred  to  wait  until  the 
December  meeting  to  place  the  matter  before 
the  members  for  action.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  soon  by  the 
club  to  settle  some  of  the  rate  questions  now 
before    the    lumbermen. 

Timberland  Purchase  of  New  Jersey 

The  governor  of  New  Jersey  has  approved  of 
an  act  to  purchase  100.000  acres  of  timberland, 
including  water  rights,  in  south  Jersey,  based 
on  the  enabling  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
that  state  last  winter  authorizing  it.  The  price 
of  the  property  is  $1,000,000,  and  the  area  will 
constitute  the  future  water  supply  of  all  New 
Jersey,  south  of  the  Raritan  river.  The  area 
is  capable  of  developing  4,000,000  gallons  of 
water    daily. 

This  is  a  movement  in  which  Harry  R.  Hum- 
phreys, president  of  the  Iladentine  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
has  been  enthusiastically  urging  on  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Humphreys  is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  has 
contributed  to  this  most  desirable  piece  of  law- 
making. 
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The  Truth  of  the  Matter 

In  Oklahoma  not  long  ago  a  man. went  into 
a  store  to  buy  a  saw.  He  saw  the  kind  he 
wanted,  and  asked  the  price.  It  was  $1.65,  the 
dealer  said. 

"Good  gracious !"  said  the  man.  "I  ^can  get 
the  same  thing  from &  Co.  for  $1.35." 

"That's  less  than  it  cost  me,"  said  the  dealer, 
"but  I'll  sell  it  on  the  same  terms  as  the  mail- 
order house  just   the   same." 

"All  right,"  said  the  customer.  "You  can 
send  it  along  and  charge  it  to  my  account." 

"Not  on  your  life !"  the  dealer  replied.  "No 
charge  accounts.  You  can't  do  business  with 
the  mail-order  house  that  way.  Fork  over  the 
cash." 

The  customer  complied. 

"Now  2  cents  for  postage  and  5  cents  for 
a  money  order." 

"What?" 

"Certainly.  You  have  to  send  a  letter  and 
a  money  order  to  a  mail-order  house,  you  know." 

The  customer,  inwardly  raving,  kept  to  his 
agreement  and  paid  the  T  cents. 

"Now    25    cents   expressage." 

"Well,  I'll  be" — he  said,  but  paid  it,  saying, 
"Now  hand  me  that  saw  and  I'll  take  it 
home  myself  to  be  rid  of  this  foolery." 

"Hand  it  to  you?  Where  do  you  think  you 
are?  You  are  in  Oklahoma,  and  I'm  in  Chicago, 
and  you'll  have  to  wait  two  weeks  for  that 
saw." 

Whereupon  the  dealer  hung  the  saw  on  a  peg 
and  put   the   money   in   his   cash   drawer. 

"That  makes  $1.67,"  he  said.  "It  has  cost 
you  2  cents  more  and  taken  you  two  weeks 
longer  to  get  it  than  if  you  had  paid  my  price 
in   the  first  place." 

A  Growing  Business 

Another  illustration  of  the  good  results  of 
modern  business  methods  is  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  showing  the  increased  plant 
of  the  R.  S.  Bacon  Veneer  Company  of  Chicago. 
This  concern  was  incorporated  in  1900,  starting 
on  a  small  basis,  and  since  that  time  has  grown 
steadily,  greatly  increasing  the  scope  and  vol- 
ume of  its  business  year  by  year.  A  short  while 
ago  this  company  erected  a  veneer  mill  in  con- 
nection with  its  Chicago  plant  and  has  just  now 
completed  a  large  addition  to  its  warehouse  at 
the  same  place.  The  new  mill  enables  the  com- 
pany to  turn  out  a  great  deal  ot  its  own  stock 
on  its  own  machines,  while  the  new  warehouse, 
which  increases  the  floor  space  by  a  third,  will 
provide  a  great  deal  more  room  for  the  storage 
of  the  complete  line  of  fancy  wood  veneer  car- 
ried by  the  Bacon  company. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  considered  a  shrewd  and  compe- 
tent buyer  of  logs  and  has  made  numbers  of 
trips  across  the  ocean  in  search  of  good  timber 
for  his   mills.      The  company   now   has   en   route 


a  large  quantity  of  fine  Circassian  logs,  it  being 
the  intention  to  stock  up  pretty  heavily  in  this 
line  in  anticipation  that  the  hostilities  among 
the  European  nations  may  eventually  close  up 
the  Dardanelles.  As  Circassian  walnut  logs 
come  by  way  of  the  Dardanelles,  such  an  event 
would  prove  disastrous  to  handlers  of  this  stock. 
A  large  assortment  of  high-grade  mahogany  logs 
is  also  on  the  way  and,  judging  from  appear- 
ances and  from  what  Mr.  Bacon  states,  his  com- 
pany is  doing  a  very  active  business. 

The  R.  S.  Bacon  Veneer  Company  has  an  an- 
nual output  of  10,000,000  feet  of  sliced  veneer, 
including  mahogany  and  Circassian  walnut 
mainly,  other  woods  being  rosewood  and  similar 
fancy  woods  and  native  oak. 

New  Manager  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers'  Association 

The  resignations  are  announced  of  Manager 
Leonard  Bronson  and  Secretary  George  K.  Smith 
of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  appointment  in  their  places  of 
.lohn  E.  Rhodes,  recently  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  as 
lunnager-secretary  to  take  office  on  Jan.  1  next. 
While  both  the  incumbents  resigning  from  this 
organizataiou  have  performed  good  service  for 
the  association,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
seems  to  receive  the  universal  approbation  of 
members  of  the  allied  associations,  which  go  to 
make  up  the  parent  organization. 

Hitherto  the  manager's  office  has  been  located 
at  Chicago,  and  the  secretary's  at  St.  Louis,  and 
the  interests  of  both  offices  have  at  times  seemed 
to  be  in  conflict.  The  office  of  the  new  manager- 
secretary  will   be  located   at   Chicago. 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation is  made  up  of  the  following  subsidiary 
organizations,  including  the  stronger  element  of 
the  producers  of  the  chief  wood  manufactured 
in  this  country :  Northern  Fine  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hard- 
wood Manufacturers'  Association,  Michigan 
Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Asssociation,  Hard- 
wood Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  North  Carolina  Pine  Association,  Georgia- 
Florida  Saw  Mill  Association,  Yellow  Pine  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  Southern  Cypress  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  Western  Pine  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  West  Coast  Sugar  and  White 
Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers"  Association.  The 
president  of  the  association  is  E.  C.  Griggs  of 
Tacoma. 

Mr.  Rhodes  brings  to  his  office  a  ripe  and  com- 
petent experience  in  both  lumber  and  associa- 
tion affairs,  and  incidentally  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  pretty  good  newspaper  man.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  ;  was 
engaged  in  railroad  work  from  clerkship  to  as- 
sistant general  superintendent  for  some  years ; 
has  been  purchasing  agent  for  railroads  and  log- 


ging companies ;  as  a  newspaper  man  has  oc- 
cupied sundry  positions  from  reporter  to  man- 
ager, and  was  allied  with  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Lumbermen's  Association.  Mr.  Rhodes  acted 
as  secretary  for  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  for 
several  years,  and  more  recently  has  been 
manager   of  the   Tacoma   Tribnue. 

Mr.  Rhodes  will  certainly  put  some  forceful 
and  intelligent  work  behind  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers'  Association,  and  his  success 
in  his  new  vocation  is  assured  from  the  start. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  touring  the  lumber 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  West,  and  will 
reach  Chicago  about  Christmas  to  take  up  his 
work. 

Elm  in  England 

The  London  Timber  News  says  that  probably 
never  before  were  elm  timber  and  elm  planks  at 
such  a  discount  as  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time,  and  coffin  boards  of  this  timber  are  not 
only  plentiful,  but  remarkably  cheap,  this  due 
n-hoUy  to  the  large  quantities  that  are  being 
sent  in  from  abroad  at  ruinously  low  prices. 
Even  the  coffins  are  being  sent  in  ready  for  use, 
and  if  not  so,  will  be  made  and  delivered  during 
the  same  day.  .and  at  prices  which  defy  the  Lon- 
don maker  with  the  most  approved  and  up-to-date 
manufacturing  machinery.  This  is  the  usual 
case,  however,  although  all  timbers  of  foreign 
extraction  have  not  taken  so  well  as  /elm  when 
placed  on  the  London  market. 

Terms  of  Sale  Adopted 

The  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation has  definitely  adopted  logical  terms  of 
sale,  which  hereafter  will  be  attached  to  the 
sales  tickets  of  members  of  that  organization. 
The  form  is  herewith  appended  : 

The  terms  hereon  are  those  agreed  on  by  both 
buyer  and  seller  and  are  a  part  of  the  sale  agree- 
ment. 

Settlement  to  be  made  promptly  on  receipt 
of  each  car.  Freight,  net  cash.  Balance  by  note 
at  60  days  from  date  of  invoice  or  less  1%  per 
cent  discount  for  cash  if  paid  within  15  days 
from  date  of  invoice :  or  1  per  cent  for  cash  if 
paid  within  30  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

No  discount  allowed  after  30   days. 

If  car  is  not  received  within  the  above  dis- 
count times,  and  discount  is  desired,  prepay- 
ment on  account  will  not  be  held  as  acceptance  of 
the  shipment  and  the  right  to  make  corrections 
and  complaint  will  not  be  forfeited  thereby.  In 
making  delivered  prices,  cost  of  goods  delivered 
at  destination  is  guaranteed,  but  not  against 
delay   in   transit. 

Claims  for  count  or  quality  must  be  reported 
as  soon  as  car  is  unloaded  and  tally  proven. 
No  claims  allowed  if  not  reported  within  10 
days  after  unloading. 

All  contracts  and  agreements  are  made  con- 
tingent upon  strikes,  tires,  floods,  inability  to 
secure  cars,  delays  of  carriers  and  other  delays 
unavoidable  and    beyond   our  control. 

In  making  delivered  prices  we  simply  guar- 
antee the  cost  of  goods  at  your  place,  but  are  in 
noway  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

F.  S.  Underbill  at  Philadelphia  is  chairman 
of   the   committee   which   drafted   these    terms   of 
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sale,  and  like  all  the  association  work  handled 
by  this  gentleman,  it  is  manifestly  fair  to  both 
buyer  and  seller.  In  his  report  commending  the 
adoption  of  this  form,  the  chairman  says  he  be- 
lieves the  time  has  come  when  a  firm  stand 
should  be  taken  with  those  who  habitually  dis- 
regard terms  of  sale,  and  by  united  action  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  a  better  order  of  things 
by  insisting  upon  settlement  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  under  which  lumt>er  is  sold. 

The  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  As- 
sociation, through  its  office  at  66  Broadway, 
Kew  York,  is  prepared  to  execute  order  forms 
embracing  the  new  terms  of  sale  for  its  mem- 
bers. 

Forestry  in  Missouri 

The  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  mid- 
way between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  has 
added  a  school  of  forestry  to  its  course,  and 
is  prepared  to  take  up  the  work  in  a  scientific 
way. 

Over  half  the  state  of  Missouri,  an  area  of 
25,000.000  acres,  is  still  covered  with  natural 
forest  growth.  However,  only  a  small  portion 
of  this  forested  land  is  commercial  timber.  The 
greater  part  consists  of  cutover  land  or  brush 
land   and   land   from   which    the   better   kinds   of 
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trees  have  been  heavil.v  culled.  Owing  to  re- 
peated forest  fires  which  destroy  reproduction 
and  to  the  fact  that  no  provision  was  made  in 
cutting  the  timber  for  re-stocking  the  land  by 
leaving  seed  trees  of  valuable  species,  much  of 
this  land  is  in  an  unproductive  condition  or  has 
grown  up  to  useless  kinds  of  trees. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  commercial  forests 
that  still  remain  contain  not  more  than  25.000,- 
000,000  board  feet  of  timber.  Since  the  annual 
cut  from  these  forests  in  lumber,  ties,  etc., 
amounts  to  over  1,000.000.000  board  feet  each 
year,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  Missouri 
becomes  dependent  on  other  states  for  her  sup- 
plies of  saw  timber.  Even  at  the  present  time 
a  large  percentage  of  the  lumber  used  is  im- 
ported from  other  regions.  In  1911  the  wood- 
using  Industries  of  the  state  bought  443,272,993 
feet  of  lumber  for  further  manufacture  into 
various  commodities.  Less  than  thirty-six  per- 
cent of  this  grew  in  Missouri.  The  total  amount 
paid  for  the  lumber  was  §10.689,962,  and  more 
than  .$7,000,000  of  it  went  outside  of  the  state. 
A  small  part  was  paid  for  woods  which  do  not 
grow  in  the  United  States,  but  most  was  spent 
for  species  which  might  be  produced  in  Mis- 
souri, and  which  once  grew  there  in  commercial 
quantities. 


The  school  of  forestry  proposes  to  take  up 
the  work  of  growing  wood  in  Missouri  for  Mis- 
sourians.  It  is  proposed  to  check  the  outgo 
of  $7,000,000  a  .vear  to  other  regions  for  lum- 
ber which  the  state  can  produce.  A  long  period 
of  time  will  be  required  to  reach  the  desired 
result,  but  that  result  will  be  held  steadily  in 
view,  and  foresters  will  be  trained  to  lead  the 
movement.  The  state  owns  50,000  acres  of 
forest  land  which  will  be  used  as  part  of  the 
college  equipment,  and  the  students  will  be 
amply  provided  with  practical  experience  by  the 
time  they  graduate. 

New  Hardwood  House 

The  Re.vnolds  Brothers  Lumber  Company,  it 
is  announced,  has  been  organized  at  Franklin, 
N.  C,  by  G.  E.  and  J.  W.  Reynolds,  well-known 
Tennessee  lumbermen,  who  were  formerly  allied 
with   George   C.    Brown   &   Co.,    at   Proctor,   Ark. 

The  Reynolds  Brothers  Lumber  Company  has 
purchased  the  mills  and  equipment  of  George 
C.  Brown  &  Co.  at  FrankliU,  N.  C,  together 
with  considerable  lumber  on  their  yards.  The 
equipment  is  being  overhauled,  and  a  new  mill 
installed  to  cut  not  only  oak,  ash  and  poplar 
lumber,  but  oak  and  hickory  dimension  stock 
as  well.  The  mill  will  be  stocked  by  logs  pur- 
chased in  the  surrounding  territory  along  the 
Talulah  Falls  railroad.  The  company  has 
already  purchased  enough  timber  to  insure  a 
two  years'  run.  The  stock  produced  at  the 
principal  plant  will  be  supplemented  with  the 
product  from  portable  mills  in  the  region,  lum- 
ber from  which  will  be  brought  to  Franklin 
and    yarded. 

The  Messrs.  Reynolds,  from  their  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  details  of  lumber  man- 
ufacture and  distribution,  should  meet  with  un- 
qualified  success  in   their   new  venture. 

Change  in  Personnel  S.  A.  Woods  Machine 
Company 

Announcement  Is  made  of  a  change  in  the 
personnel  of  the  officers  of  that  foremost  wood- 
working machiner.v  house,  S.  A.  Woods  Machine 
Company  of  Boston,  Mass.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  retirement  of  Frank  F.  Woods, 
whose  health  for  the  last  year  has  been  so 
precarious  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  per- 
manently retire  from  business,  which  will  be  a 
matter  of  sincere  regret  to  the  patrons  of  his 
company. 

The  new  president  of  the  S.  A.  Woods  Ma- 
chine Company  is  H.  C.  Dodge,  who  will  act  as 
secretary  also.  The  vice-president  is  C.  W.  H. 
Blood,  who  also  occupies  the  position  of  treas- 
urer. To  introduce  these  two  gentlemen  to 
Hardwood  Record  readers  seems  scarcely  neces- 
sary, as  both  have  been  allied  with  the  Woods 
company   for   many  years. 

Mr.  Dodge  has  been  connected  with  the  com- 
pany for  about  ten  years.  He  was  born  at  Wo- 
burn.  Mass.,  is  a  Harvard  man,  and  since  enter- 
ing the  business  has  devoted  practically  all  his 
time  in  the  study  of  lumber  and  woodworking 
affairs.  His  original  connection  with  the  Woods 
company  was  in  charge  of  the  business  in  the 
southeast  and  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Eventually  he  had  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's New  Orleans  office,  and  his  territory 
extended  from  Texas  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
as  far  north  as  the  Ohio  river.  During  the  last 
two  years  he  has  been  general  sales  manager  of 
the  company,  and  for  the  last  year  has  filled 
the   position   of   secretary   also. 

Mr.  Dodge  has  grown  rapidly  both  in  his 
knowledge  of  machinery  and  lumber  affairs,  and 
has  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  lumber  trade. 
To  him  is  given  a  great  portion  of  credit  in 
the  revolution  of  dressing  lumber,  which  is  now 
enjo.ved  by  the  planing  machine  users  of  the 
world,  as  it  was  largely  through  his  initiative 
and  energy  that  the  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Com- 
pany undertook  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  and 
the   possibilities   of   the   planing   machine. 

C.  W.  H.  Blood  has  been  connected  with  the 
Woods  corporation  about  twenty-one  years,   dur- 


ing all  of  which  time  he  has  filled  the  position 
of  head  designer  and  engineer.  His  original 
mechanical  training  was  obtained  at  Cornell, 
from  which  college  he  graduted  in  1892.  Mr. 
Blood  is  a  native  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  his 
early  business  years  were  spent  in  lumber  opera- 
tions in  that  state.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  is  associated  with  other  prominent  en- 
gineering and  mechanical  organizations.  His 
record  as  an  inventor  in  connection  with  plan- 
ing mill  machinery  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any 
other  mechanical  engineer  in  the  country.  The 
United  States  patent  office  has  issued  to  him, 
personally,  since  he  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  his  profession,  forty  patents  covering  various 
tools,  woodworking  and  planing  mill  machinery 
appliances  and  improvements  on  such  machines. 
During  his  connection  with  the  company  he  has 
personally  supervised  the  designing  and  con- 
struction of  every  machine  that  it  has  put  upon 
the   market. 

The  two  gentlemen  named  have  purchased  the 
interest  of  Frank  F.  Woods,  and  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
high-type  of  the  Woods'  planing  machinery,  or 
in  the  systematic,   careful   and   painstaking  way 
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in  which  the  business  of  the  company  will   be 
conducted   in   the  future. 

The  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company's  product 
has  always  stood  for  the  best  that  inventive 
talent,  money  and  close  application  to  details 
could  produce,  and  there  is  no  woodworking 
machinery  house  in  the  country  that  has  de- 
livered a  product  that  has  any  nearer  approxi- 
mated steel  and  iron  working  tools  than  has  this 
company. 

Hardwood  Record  wishes  to  congratulate 
Messrs.  Dodge  and  Blood  on  securing  control 
of  this  great  institution,  which  is  only  a  just 
recognition  of  their  long  service  and  high  talent 
in  connection  with  the  house  and  the  wood- 
working machinery  industry  as  a  whole. 
October  Issue  Blue  Book 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Credit 
Corporation  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  recently  deliv- 
ered to  its  subscribers  the  October  issue  of  the 
"Blue  Book,"  which  is  the  eighteenth  volume 
published  by  this  company.  The  publishers 
advise  they  have  taken  the  utmost  care  in  pre- 
paring the  book  to  make  it  as  complete  and 
accurate  as  possible,  and  the  capital  and  credit 
ratings  contained  therein  are  based  on  informa- 
tion obtained  from  sources  deemed  reliable. 
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In  the  book  will  also  bo  found  double  page, 
colored  maps,  which  are  placed  before  each  state 
tor  ready  reference,  and  an  index  of  railroads 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  each  state,  and 
shows  the  roads  operated  in  each  respective 
state. 

Building  Operations  for  October 

Building  statistics  from  some  fifty  cities 
throughout  the  country  compiled  by  the  Am<-'r- 
icdn  Contractor,  Chicago,  show  a  gain  for  Octo- 
ber of  8%  per  cent,  as  compared  with  October, 
1911.  Reports  for  the  past  ten  months  show  a 
gain  of  4^  per  cent  in  the  same  cities,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  months  of  the  past  year. 
Taking  political  disturbances  into  consideration, 
the  showing  is  more  than  satisfactory.  For  the 
month  of  October  over  fifty  per  cent  gain  is 
shown  in  the  following  named  cities  :  Akron,  67 
per  cent ;  Atlanta,  530  ;  Baltimore,  89  ;  Buffalo, 
76 ;  Des  Moines,  117 :  Detroit,  67 :  Evansville. 
83  ;  Ft.  Wayne.  61  :  Manchester,  436  ;  Memphis, 
97 ;  Minneapolis,  oo ;  Norfolk,  247 ;  Paterson, 
56 ;  Philadelphia,  55  ;  Shreveport,  77 ;  Wilkes- 
Barre.  64.  Twelve  cities  scored  a  gain  of  over 
25  per  cent  for  the  past  ten  months,  as  com- 
pared with  the  si»me  period  of  the  past  year. 
Particulars  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table :  I 

October.  October, 

1912.  1011.  Per  Cent. 

City.  Cost.  Cost.  Gain  Loss 

Akron    $  480,843       I      293.43G  67 

Atlanta      2,115,267  3.33,403  330 

Baltimore      1.019,554  6.39.02S  89 

Buffalo    1,616,000  916,000  76 

Chicago     8,743,600  S.785,700 

Cincinnati     798,625  2,024,970  ..        09 

Columbus    341,983  421,578  .  .        18 

Denver 450.510  432,300  4 

Des   Moines 255.809  112,860  117 

Detroit    2.544,005  1,522,649  67 

I'ulutb   178,783  237,553  .  .       24 

Evansville    229,925  125,041  83 

Fort  Wayne 193.415  119.750  61 

Grand   Knpiils 218,092  403,933  ..        46 

Harrisburg   51,175  112,650  ..        54 

Hartford     608,505  471,705  20 

Kansas    City 893,335  726.348  22 

Los    Angeles 2,677.780  1,821,727  46 

Manchester    5.3S,7S0  100,485  436 

Memphis   7.30,891  379.786  97 

Milwaukee    1,106.300  1,073.732  11 

Minneapolis    l,in,.3.'^0  718,815  55       .. 

Nashville    .' 65,518  73,632  ..        11 

Newark   773,748  724,766  6 

New  Haven 309,465  289,080  .37 

New   Orleans 187.632  142.357  31 

Norfolk   348,513  100,213  247 

Manhattan    3,221,485  6.338,.3.'i3  . .        49 

Brookl.vn 3,370,847  2, 741, .530         23 

Bronx     2,400,189  1,508,173         63 

New   York 9,001.521  10,588,038  ..        14 

Oakland    8,36,100  621,907  34 

Omaha     225,365  363,480  . .        37 

Paterson    159,487  102,219  56 

Philadelphia    3,644,225  2,346,130  55 

PittsliuigL    787,999  2,136,670  62 

Portland    1,068,780  1,690,980  ..       37 

Boehester     913,121  1.104,773  ..       17 

St.    Paul 834,991  571,482  46 

Salt    Lake    City...  209,476  173,700  20        .  , 

San  Francisco 1,722,860  1,235,802  37 

Scranton   126,210  171.400  ..       26 

Shrevepoct    149,054  84,434  77 

Spokane     146,730  185,025  .  .        20 

Wilkes-Barre     ....  281.104  171,252  64 

Worcester    741.500  547,532  35 

Total $40,720,019       $45,721,324       S% 

Mahogany  in  Canada 

The  use  of  mahogany  in  Canada  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  now  amounts  to  about  three  million 
feet  a  year.  The  imports  of  this  wood  into 
Canada  have  risen  slowly  but  steadily  for  many 
years.  It  is  employed  principally  for  furniture 
of  the  best  class  and  for  bank  and  office  fixtures. 


The  wood  comes  from  Central  America,  West 
Indies  and  from  western  Africa.  It  costs  more 
than  any  wood  growing  in  the  United  States  and 
is  employed  only  in  high-grade  work.  An  in- 
creasing quantity  of  mahogany  is  used  yearly  in 
Canada  by  the  manufacturers  of  sleeping  cars. 

Change  of  Headquarters 

The  George  Webster  Lumber  Company,  with 
sawmills  at  Malone.  N.  Y.,  and  at  various  points 
in  Vermont,  has  moved  its  general  and  sales 
office  from  Swanton,  Vt.,  to  21  Besse  place, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  addition  to  handling 
the  output  of  its  northern  mills,  will  take  on 
I  he  merchandising  of  white  and  red  oak,  chest- 
nut, poplar  and  gum.  The  company  also  has  a 
New  York  branch  sales  office  at  25  West  Forty- 
second  street,  which  handles  the  New  York  City 
and  New  York  state  trade,  while  the  Springfield 
office  handles  the  New  England  business. 

A  Public  Spirited  Citizen 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Mich- 
igan a  bill  was  passed  creating  a  commission 
to  secure  a  site  for  a  permanent  encampment 
tor  the  National  Guard  of  that  state.  R.  Han- 
son   of    the    Sailing-Hanson    Company,    Grayling, 


R.    HANSON,    GRAYLING,    MICH. 

Mich.,  an  unusually  public  spirited  citizen  of 
that  state,  as  well  as  one  of  its  foremost  lumber 
operators,  has  offered  to  donate  to  the  state 
tor  the  purpose  of  a  great  public  park  and  game 
preserve,  and  for  the  location  for  a  permanent 
encampment  for  the  National  Guard,  75,000 
acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Gray- 
ling, and  three  miles  north  of  the  present  forest 
preserve  of  the  state,  which  contains  36,000 
acres. 

The  land  offered  by  Mr.  Hanson  is  varied  in 
topography  and  includes  a  beautiful  lake,  hills 
and  valleys  jiartially  wooded  and  partially  open 
country,  abounding  in  game.  The  state  military 
board  has  just  inspected  the  tract  and,  while 
Mr,  Hanson's  offer  has  not  yet  been  formally 
accepted  by  the  state,  it  undoubtedly  will  be 
as   no  conditions   are   imposed   in   the   tender. 

Booklet  on  Birch 

The  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  has 
issued  a  booklet  in  which  the  many  fine  qualities 
of  .yellow  birch  as  a  finishing  wood  are  shown. 
The  two  species  of  birch  employed  in  this  coun- 
try for  flooring,  furniture  and  finish  are  yellow 
birch  {Betula  lutea),  and  sweet  birch  (Betula 
lenta).  The  former  reaches  its  best  size  and 
character  in  the  lake  states,  and  is  justly  classed 
as  one  of   the  most  artistic,   reliable,  and   versa- 


tile of  the  hardwoods  of  this  country.  The  ad- 
mirable wood  has  lost  nothing  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  booklet  presents  it  to  the  public 
in  a  series  of  pictures  and  drawings  showing 
how  it  may  be  used  to  best  advantage.  A 
sample  of  the  wood,  showing  both  light  and 
dark  finish,  accompanies  the  booklet,  which  was 
prepared  by  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  booklet  is  being  mailed  to  archi- 
tects and  Ijuilders  throughout  the  country,  and 
should  prove  a  good  advertising  medium  for 
the  exploitation   of  birch. 

Forest  Planting  by  New  York  School 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University  has  undertaken  this  year 
to  furnish  illustrated  lectures  on  practical  for- 
estry in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  and 
the  State  Conservation  Commission  has  arranged 
to  provide  a  thousand  or  more  seedling  trees  to 
each  high  school  that  will  plant  them  in  a 
woodlot.  It  is  proposed  that  the  schools  shall 
secure  a  vacant  hillside  or  other  piece  of  waste 
land  and  plant  and  maintain  a  bit  of  forest 
land.  A  million  and  a  half  seedling  trees  are 
now  coming  on  in  the  state  nurseries. 

New  River  Route 

Admission  of  railroads  that  they  are  crowded 
with  business  and  that  the  car  shortage  now 
existing  may  continue  to  increase  as  the  years 
advance,  has  caused  the  formation  of  a  new 
,$3,000,000  corporation  in  Pittsburgh  which  has 
for  its  object  the  operation  of  large  freight  and 
passenger  boats  between  Pittsburgh  and  New 
Orleans.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  immense 
freight  traffic  that  will  result  from  the  opera- 
tion of  through  Pittsburgh-New  Orleans  boats 
the  new  company,  which  has  just  applied  for  a 
charter,  has  had  plans  drawn  for  two  300-foot 
steel  bottom  boats,  which  it  will  place  in  the 
southern  trade  as  soon  as  completed. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  trouble  in  past 
years  In  Pittsburgh-New  Orleans  waterways 
transportation  because  of  the  tact  that  several 
transfers  of  freight  had  to  be  made — at  Cincin- 
nati and  Memphis-.  All  transferring  of  freight 
from  one  line  to  another  will  be  done  away  with 
hereafter. 

The  first  Pittsburgh-New  Orleans  boat  will 
leave  the  Pittsburgh  harbor  early  in  December. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  freight  are  assured  the 
first  boat. 

From  the  South,  where  vast  lumber  interests 
are  located,  inquiries  concerning  reservations  for 
space  tor  large  lumber  shipments  into  the  Pitts- 
burgh market  are  being  received. 

This  new  river  transportation  company  will 
place  at  the  disposal  of  lumber  shippers,  and 
all  other  large  interests,  barges  and  lighters, 
which  may  be  loaded  at  local  shipping  points, 
and  then  they  will  be  picked  up  on  trips,  either 
south  going  or  north  bound.  By  this  method 
the  lumber  shipper  is  guaranteed  a  speedy  means 
of  transportation,  at  a  greatly  reduced  freight 
rate,  and  on  a  basis  of  time  that  will  beat  the 
rail    shipment   to   the   same   destination. 

A  battery  of  boats  has  been  secured  for  the 
starting  of  this  service,  and  the  fleet  will  be 
greatly  increased  within  the  coming  six  months. 
In  addition  to  the  boats  of  high  power,  one 
hundred  barges  and  lighters  are  to  be  placed  In 
service.  These,  in  turn,  are  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  lumber  shippers  who  have  large  ac- 
counts and  selling  agencies  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Ohio,  Allesheny  and  Monongahela  val- 
leys. These  barges  and  lighters  w-ill  be  towed 
upon  their  arrival  at  Pittsburgh  to  the  various 
yards  without  any  additional  cost  to  the  buyer 
or  shipper. 

With  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  assured,  the  transportation  of 
lumber  and  other  freight  by  water  is  bound  to 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

English  View  of  American  Lumber  Trade 

The  London  Timber  Trade  Journal  of  October 
19,  in  reviewing  the  crop  situation  In  the  United 
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states,  drew  the  following  conclusions  of  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  lumber  business ; 

"With  the  above  facts  before  us  we  have  at 
once  evidence  as  to  the  hum  of  prosperity  in 
the  States,  which  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  lum- 
ber trade  reports  before  us.  which  show  that  the 
consumption  more  than  balances  production,  and 
the  anxiety  to  secure  stock  in  fairly  dry  condi- 
tion is  extremely  keen  in  every  section  of  the 
trade,  especially  in  hardwood.  In  many  cases 
advances  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  are  easily 
obtainable,  and  this  state  of  things  is  extremely 
likely  to  become  accentuated,  especially  consider- 


Louis,  seems  to  be  taking  hold  of  the  work  of 
the  order  in  a  forceful  way.  and  if  members 
will  thoroughly  co-operate  with  him,  Hoo-Hoo 
should  be  made  an  institution  with  which  every 
lumberman   might    be   proud   to   be   allied. 

American  Hardwood  Exporters'   Difficulties 

American  lumber  exporters  are  having  all  sorts 
of  trouble  this  season,  says  the  London  Timber 
Trade  Journal.  They  are  confronted  with  the 
probable  withdrawal  of  through  bills  of  lading 
on  export  shipments  on  the  part  of  the  eastern 
roads.     The  western  roads  have  announced  their 
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ing  the  higher  values  which  mahogany  is  com- 
manding at  every  point.  All  evidence  tends  to 
show  these  will  be  fully  maintained,  and  it  is 
probable   they  will   go   still  higher. 

"Hence,  whilst  mahogany  as  an  imported  wood 
is  extremely  fashionable,  the  inevitable  tendency 
must  be  in  the  States  to  more  and  more  revert 
to  domestic  woods  for  furniture.  Of  course,  the 
mere  statement  of  such  facts  may  in  the  .abstract 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  more  affecting  the  Amer- 
icans than  ourselves,  but  it  must  be  obvious  that 
international  commerce  is  so  intertwined  that 
any  advance  in  prices  must  in  the  long  run  be 
reflected  in  our  markets,  especially  when  this  is 
considered  in  connection  nith  the  already  ad- 
mitted car  shortage  in  the  States,  along  with 
the  abnormal   freights  now   current. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  position  is  most 
exceptional,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  to 
have  landed  or  afloat  substantial  stocks  need 
have  no  anxiety  to  sell,  because  it  is  inevitable 
that  available  stocks  are  bound  to  be  extremely 
limited  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  in  comput- 
ing selling  prices  the  holders  should  not  merely 
consider  the  actual  cost,  but  should  rather  base 
them  upon  the  figures  it  would  cost  to  replace 
them." 

Hoo-Hoo 

Frank  W.  Trower,  Snork  of  the  Universe,  and 
other  members  of  the  Supreme  Nine,  have  issued 
an  important  letter  to  all  Vicegerents,  urging 
upon  them  earnest,  faithful  and  enthusiastic 
work  for  the  order.  The  latter  also  urges  a  most 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  Hoo-Hoo,  rather 
than  the  enactment  of  new  laws.  Particular  at- 
tention is  demanded  covering  the  eligibility  and 
character  of  initiates,  and  in  the  conduct  of  in- 
itiations. 

The  latter  also  calls  attention  to  the  rule 
against  permitting  intoxicants  to  be  served  at 
concatenations  or  on-the-roof  sessions.  It  urges 
soliciting  the  interest  of  all  old  members  of 
Hoo-Hoo  in  concatenations,  and  getting  the 
order  again  together  into  enthusiastic  and  com- 
mendable work,  which  shall  tend  to  build  it  up 
into  a  medium  of  good  fellowship,  enthusiasm 
and   advantage   to   its   members. 

The  new  scrivenoter,  W.  M.   Stephenson  of  St. 


intention  of  withdrawing  such  bills  of  lading  by 
Oct.  15.  Through  bills  of  lading  are  issued  on 
cotton  shipments,  and  the  exporters  do  not  see 
why  it  would  be  just  for  the  railroads  to  with- 
draw through  bills  on  lumber  and  allow  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  bills  on  cotton  and  other  freight. 
The  withdrawal  of  such  bills  will  make  the  han- 
dling of  export  shipments  of  lumber  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  will  embarrass  some  firms 
in  the  financing  of  their  business  because  of 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  realize  on  the 
face    of   drafts    on    export    shipments    until    such 


tice  has  been  for  carloads  sent  to  New  Orleans 
and  other  ports  for  shipment  to  remain  loaded 
until  put  on  board,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
shortage  of  cars  in  America  demurrage  is  now- 
charged  on  them  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  per  day. 
On  top  of  all  of  the  foregoing  troubles  the 
lumbermen  are  threatened  with  an  advance  of 
from  two  to  six  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on 
north-bound  shipments  of  lumber,  as  well  as  an 
advance  of  about  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
on  shipments  to  ship  .side  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  ports.  This  is  a  result  of  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  bring 
about  uniformity  of  rates  as  between  hardwood 
and  yellow  pine  shipments.  It  is  certain  that 
this  proposed  advance  will  be  vigorously  con- 
tested. 

New  Double-End  Tenoner 
The  double-end  tenoning  machine  was  first 
conceived  and  patented  by  the  H.  B.  Smith 
Machine  Company  of  Smithville,  N.  J.,  in  1S66. 
Since  then  the  development  of  this  machine 
has  been  rapid  and  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  manufacturing  trade.  The 
company  now  makes  forty  different  styles  and 
sizes  of  this  machine,  one  of  which  is  illus- 
trated in  connection  with  this  story. 

Tlie  extra  heavy  machine  will  work  as  short 
as  four  and  five-eighths  inches  and  as  long  as 
one  hundred  and  twenty  inches  between 
shoulders.  It  will  feed  stock  as  wide  as  forty- 
eight  inches.  The  feature  of  the  machine  is 
the  patent  scoring  attachment  designed  for 
working  veneer  stock  without  marring  the 
shoulders  of  the  tenons. 

The  machine  is  fitted  with  a  parallelogra'n 
frame  so  designed  as  to  minimize  vibration 
between  the  cutter-heads  and  thus  insure  the 
highest  possible  grade  of  work.  For  feeding, 
the  tenon  is  equipped  with  two  endless  chains 
composed  of  laminated  steel,  which  chain  is 
drawn,  not  pushed  through  its  motion.  Thus 
no  dirt  nor  dust  can  enter  the  bearing  or  Joints 
to  disturb  accuracy.  The  rates  of  speed  of 
this  machine  vary. from  six  to  twenty  feet  a 
minute,  the  feed  being  operated  by  a  lever 
that  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  An 
adjustable  gauge  at  the  left  or  fixed  end  serves 
to  start  the  work  in  the  proper  direction.     The 
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shipments  have  been  placed  on  board  the  steam- 
ships and  a  "master's  bill"  is  held  therefor. 

Another  feature  of  the  export  situation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  requirements  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  that  exporters  name  the  date  of  the 
sailing  of  vessels  by  which  shipment  is  to  be 
made  to  Europe  or  other  foreign  countries.  This 
is  an  entirely  new  requirement,  and  is  one  which 
is  giving  lumber  exporters  considerable  trouble. 
A  prominent  exporter  said  recently  that,  owing 
to  his  inability  to  name  the  date  of  sailing  of 
the  vessel  which  he  intended  to  use,  it  had  been 
necessary  for  him  to  unload  several  cars  of  stock 
which  had  been  prepared  for  export.     The  prae- 


MANUFACTURED  BY  H.  B.  S.MITH 
SMITHVILLE,  N.  J. 

movable  end  is  adjustable  either  by  power  or 
by  hand,  an  index  or  pointer  in  front  always 
indicating  the  length  between  the  shoulders 
the  machine  is  cutting. 

Other  features  are  crucible  machinery  steel 
spindles  and  vertically  and  laterally  adjust- 
able cope  spindles.  The  tenon  heads  have  a 
seven  and  one-half  inch  cutting  circle  with  a 
smooth  drawing  cut.  Double  cut-off  saws  are 
placed  in  front.  The  pressure  bars  are  at- 
tached direct  to  the  uprights  and  not  to  the 
head  stocks. 

All  these  machines  are  fully  tested  before 
leaving  the  works. — Advertisement. 
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Miscellaneous  Notes 

The  Sterling  Furniture  Company  lias  incorpo- 
rated at  $50,000  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Merrill  Chair  &  Manufacturing  Company 
has  incorporated  at  Boston,  Mass.,  for  $200,000. 

The  Hardwood  Flooring  Compan.v  was  incorpo- 
rated at  Roanoke,  Va.,  with  $50,000  capital 
stock. 

The  Dryola  Veneering  Company  has  incorpo- 
rated at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  with  a  capital  of 
$125,000. 

The  Bienvenue  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  recently  begun  operations  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

A  new  concern  for  Maiden,  Mass.,  is  the  Mai- 
den Woodenware  Company,  recently  incorporated 
at   $10,000. 

It  is  announced  that  a  receiver  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  Suffolk  Lumber  Company  at  Jack- 
sonville, N.   C. 

The  W.  E.  Smith  Lumber  Company  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  has  decreased  its  capital  from  $100,- 
000    to    $10,000. 

The  Winston  Handle  Company  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  has  recently  sold  out  to  the  Kelly 
Handle   Company. 

The  B  &  B  Lumber  Company  has  recently 
incorporated  at  Scottsville,  Ky.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $6,000. 

The  Ackels  &  Perkins  Lumber  Company  has 
recently  incorporated  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 

A  $100,000  addition  will  be  built  to  the  fac- 
tory of  the  Shaw-Walker  Company,  manufacturer 
of  filing  cabinets,   at  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Sam  Evans,  Hillsboro,  O.,  is  starting  the  build- 
ing of  a  complete  up-to-date  veneer  manufactur- 
ing plant  at  Washington  Court  House,  0. 

J.  Donald  Roberts  has  been  added  to  the  sales 
stafE  of  the  Hadentine  Lumber  Company,  Inc., 
of  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  will  cover  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

William  Rider  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  E.  C, 
announce  they  have  recently  moved  from  101 
Aldersgate  street  to  Cathedral  House,  8-11  Pater- 
noster Row,   E.   C. 

The  Anderson  Lumber  Company  has  recently 
entered  the  lumber  manufacturing  trade  at  Way- 
cross,  Ga.  It  is  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock    of    $100,000. 

The  Truckers'  Manufacturing  Company  of  Wil- 
liston,  Fla.,  has  recently  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,  and  will  manufacture  fruit 
and  vegetable  crates. 

The  Great  Western  Veneer  Barrel  Company  has 
recently  incorporated  at  Chicago  with  a  capital 
of  $20,000,  for  the  general  manufacturing  and 
merchandising  business. 

The  Rhinelander  Woodenware  Company  of 
Rhinelander,  Wis.,  has  been  incorporated  at  $10,- 
000  to  manufacture  broom  handles.  The  manu- 
facture of  other  woodenware  articles  will  prob- 
ably be  added  soon. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Robinson  Brothers 
Lumber  Company  of  Robinwood,  Miss.,  has  sold 
its  mill  located  at  Monticello  to  J.  J.  Baskette 
of  Henderson,  Ky.  The  mill  is  a  single  circular 
mill  cutting  hardwoods. 

It  is  announced  that  Turner,  Day  &  Wool- 
worth  Company,  the  chief  handle  producer  of 
the  country,  has  arranged  for  the  installation  of 
a  new  handle  mill  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  which 
will  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Gates 
Handle  Company. 

The  Pioneer  Pole  &  Shaft  Company  of  Piqua, 
O.,  recently  purchased  the  plant  of  the  W.  H. 
Dewitt  Company  at  Oakland  City,  Ind.,  for  a 
consideration  of  $100,000. 

The  Southern  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  recently  been  incorporated 
at  $50,000  to  manufacture  lumber,  with  J.  K. 
Gruner,  president ;  E.  P.  Murphy,  vice-president ; 
P.   T.    Murphy,   secretary   and   treasurer. 


The  Batavia  Land  &  Lumber  Company  has  re- 
cently been  incorporated  at  Ladysmith,  Wis., 
with  a  capital  of  $15,000  by  Emma  C.  Haag. 
William   Emley  and  Walter  C.   Wangerin. 

The  veneer  plant  of  the  Jackson  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Jackson,  Tenn.,  which  was  recently  dam- 
aged by  fire,  will  be  rebuilt.  The  plant  was 
valued  at  $30,000  and  insured  for  $25,000. 

Announcement  is  made  that  H.  M.  Campbell, 
B.  C.  Cook  and  J.  F.  Wetz  have  organized  the 
Greenfield  Wood  Turning  Company  at  Green- 
field, Ind.,  to  manufacture  handles  and  wood 
novelties.  The  company  has  an  authorized  capi- 
talization of  $10,000. 

The  Jefferson  Wood  Working  Company,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  is  erecting  a  one-story  building  of 
concrete  for  the  manufacture  of  table  rims. 
This  will  be  operated  in  connection  with  its  table 
slide  business,  which  has  the  largest  output  of 
slides    in   the   country. 

The  Dickson  Planing  Mill  Company,  Dickson, 
Tenn.,  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Veneer  Works,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for 
remodeling  two  of  its  eightyrfoot  kilns.  The 
order  was  secured  by  F.  H.  Kelly,  manager  of 
the   company's   Memphis  oflice. 

The  plan  of  Frank  Anderson,  Mawawan,  N.  J., 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of 
about  $4,000.  Mr.  Anderson  is  erecting  a  new 
and  larger  plant,  with  new  machinery,  for  the 
manufacture  of  beech,  birch,  maple,  oak  and 
chestnut  trim,  also  wagon  stock  and  gum  rollers. 

President  Frederic  Wilbert  of  the  Southern 
Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association  announces 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  that  body,  to  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  Grunewald,  New  Orleans,  at 
10  :30  on  the  morning  of  November  20.  It  is 
announced  that  a  number  of  important  matters 
will  be  up  for  discussion. 

Charles  F.  Felin  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  announce 
that  they  have  moved  their  purchasing,  account- 
ing and  credit  departments  to  their  new  offices 
at  York  Road  and  Boston  street,  and  that  their 
present  sales  department  will  be  continued  at 
322-324   Land  Title   building. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Southern  Hardwood 
&  Tie  Company  has  filed  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion at  Paducah,  Ky.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000.  The  company  is  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  buying,  selling  and  manufacturing 
hardwood  lumber  and  ties.  The  incorporators 
are  A.  B.    Smith,  W.   K.    Smith   and  J.   E.   Bugg. 

The  Prendergast  Company  of  Marion,  O.,  re- 
cently acquired  a  site  from  the  Big  Four  Rail- 
road at  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  a  storage  and  assort- 
ing station  with  a  capacity  of  18,000,000  of 
lumber.  The  company  gets  six  acres  and  it  is 
estimated  will  require  2,000  freight  cars  annu- 
ally. The  terms  of  the  lease  have  not  yet  been 
made  known. 

The  Norwood  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  opened  a  branch  office 
at  Fremont,  Ala.,  where  it  has  acquired  the  out- 
put of  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  60,000  feet 
daily.  The  branch  is  in  charge  of  R.  E.  Boyd 
and  will  manufacture  timbers  and  dimension, 
choice  high-grade  finish  and  some  boards  and 
flooring.  The  company  is  prepared  to  handle 
rush  orders. 

Jeffries  Brothers  of  Chicago  have  recently  pur- 
chased the  entire  plant  and  timber  of  the  Man- 
chester Lumber  Company,  operating  about  six 
miles  from  Jasper,  Ala.  They  have  not  bought 
the  railroad  nor  farm  lands,  but  simply  the 
mill  output  and  timber  in  connection  therewith. 
The  Manchester  company  has  recently  increased 
the  output  of  the  mill  by  installing  a  new  band 
mill  with  a  capacity  of  about  75,000  feet  daily. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Saginaw  on  Nov.  21  and 
22.  President  Charles  W.  Garfield  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  arranging  the  programme, 
which  will  involve  addresses  by  Professor  Roth 
of  the  forest  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  ;  Professor  Baker  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural college  ;  Comfort  Tyler  of  Coldwater,  field 
agent  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College;  and 
others. 
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J.  M.  Attley  of  J.  M.  Atlley  &  Co.,  spent  last 
week  at  northern  sawmills  in  which  his  concern 
is  interested. 

C.  M.  Clark,  sales  nfanager  of  the  Swan-Day 
Lumber  Company,  Cincinnati,  spent  Friday  and 
Saturday  visiting  his  trade  in  Chicago. 

E.  Harvey  Wilce,  president  of  the  F.  Wilce 
Company,  the  big  hardwood  flooring  house  of 
Chicago,  arrived  In  Chicago  the  middle  of  last 
week  from  the  northern  Michigan  operations 
which  he  has  been  conducting  during  the  last 
year.     He  will  be  in  Chicago  for  some  weeks. 

Sam  W.  Richey  of  Richey,  Halsted  &  Quick, 
Cincinnati,   was  a   Chicago   visitor  last   week. 

John  Attley  of  J.  M.  Attley  &  Co.,  returned 
a  few  days  ago  from  a  visit  to  southern  mill 
points. 

J.  S.  Stearns  of  J.  S.  Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber 
Company  and  other  important  interests.  Lud- 
ington,  Mich.,  made  one  of  his  regular  Chicago 
visits   last   week. 

A.  H.  Ruth,  director  and  Chicago  manager 
for  the  G.  W.  Jones  Lumber  Company,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  visited  the  home  office  a  few  days  ago. 

F.  J.  Kuny  of  the  Williamson-Kuny  Mill  & 
Lumber  Company,  Mound  City,  111.,  was  a  recent 
Chicago  visitor. 

E.  C.  Tully  and  W.  B.  Morgan  of  the  Andir- 
scn-TulIy  Company,  Memphis,  were  at  the  recent 
poultry  convention  held  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle 
in  this  city.     They  were  not  so  much  interested 


in  the  "hen  convention"  as  they  were  in  the 
crates  which  they  produce  in  Immense  quantities 
for   shipping  poultry. 

J.  M.  Cheeley,  in  charge  of  sales  in  this  dis- 
trict for  the  Kentucky  Lumber  Company  of 
Cincinnati  spent  the  greater  part  of  last  week 
in   Chicago. 

Z.  Clark  Thwing  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Veneer 
Works,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  spent  several  days 
in  Chicago  last  week  in  the  interests  of  the 
dry-kiln    branch    of    his   business. 

Theodore  Schneider,  in  charge  of  the  Big  Bay 
sawmill  plant  of  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company,  spent  several  days  in  Chicago  last 
week. 

Lewis  Doster,  secretary  of  the  Hardwood 
-Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Cincinnati,  was  one  of  the  Chicago  visitors  last 
week. 

R.  M.  Carrier,  president  of  the  Carrier  Lum- 
ber &  Manufacturing  Company,  Sardis,  Miss., 
came  up  to  Chicago  last  week  to  assist  Lewis 
Doster  to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  inci- 
dentally to  secure  some  sartorial  adornments  for 
himself. 

Henry  Ballon,  manager  of  Cobbs  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  of  Cadillac,  Mich.,  came  over  to  Chicago 
from  the  Detroit  convention  week  before  last, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  the  trio  spent  several  days  on  a  shopping 
tour. 

W.  B.  Heincman  of  the  Heineman  Lumber 
Company,  Wausau,  Wis.,  was  a  recent  Chicago 
visitor. 
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J.  C.  Cremer.  president  of  the  Cremer  Lum- 
ber Company.  St.  Louis,  spent  a  few  days  with 
friends  in   Chicago  last  week. 

Gearhart  Knapp.  Hamburg.  Germany,  one  of 
the  foreign  representatives  of  the  Paepcl^e-f 
Leicht  Lumber  Company  of  Chicago,  spent 
several  days  in  consultation  with  the  principals 
of  this   institution   last   -Keek. 

B.  F.  Dulweber  of  The  John  Dulweber  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  was  a  welcome  Chicago  visitor 
a  few  days  ago. 

Walter  H.  Crim  of  C.  M.  Crim  &  Sons,  hard- 
wood manufacturers  at  Salem,  Ind..  spent  a  few 
days  in  Chicago  last  week. 

R.  van  Metre  of  the  Joyce-Watkins  Company. 
Chicago,   is  home  from   a  recent  sales   trip. 

D.  E.  Kline,  head  of  the  Louisville  Veneer 
Mills,  Louisville,  Ky.,  spent  a  day  in  Chicago 
last  week  en  route  home  from  a  sales  trip  to 
Grand   Rapids. 

W.  E.  Heyser  of  the  W.  E.  Heyser  Lumber 
Company,  Cincinnati,  was  in  Chicago  a  part  of 
last  week  visiting  his  trade  here,  and  as  usual 
captured  a   satisfactory   number   of  orders. 

John  C.  Spry,  the  timberland  magnate,  whose 
offices  for  several  years  have  been  located  in 
the  Corn  Exchange  Bank  building,  will  move  to 
larger  and  more  attractive  quarters  on  Nov. 
25.  in  suite  1003  Harris  Trust  building,-  on 
Monroe  street,  between  Clark  and  La  Salle 
streets. 

The  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Chicago  announces 
that  it  will  pull  off  a  pool  and  billiard  tourna- 
ment, commencing  Xov.  4.  The  prize  to  the 
winner,  it  is  announced,  will  be  a  gold  medal, 
and  other  prizes  will  be  offered  for  high  runs. 
Pool  and  billiards  are  getting  to  be  quite  a 
specialty  with  many  members  at  the  Lumber- 
men's Club,  and  are  developing  some  very  good 
players.  A.  C.  Quixley,  Ben  Collins.  Jr.,  and 
F.  M.  Baker  constitute  the  committee  having 
the   tournament   in   charge. 

The  Hayden  &  Westcott  Lumber  Company  has 
removed  its  offices  from  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Railway  Exchange,  Michigan  avenue  and  Jack- 
son boulevard,  this  city,  to  suite  822-825,  on  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  same  building.  Every  room 
of  this  suite  commands  a  view  of  Grant  Park 
and  Lake  Michigan,  and  comprises  a  reception 
room,  private  offices  for  H.  S.  Hayden,  Charles 
Westcott  and  the  traffic  manager  of  the  house, 
as  well  as  a  general  clerical  and  stenographic 
office.  The  new  quarters  is  one  of  the  best 
arranged  and  best  located  lumber  offices  In 
Chicago. 

The  Lumbermen's  Club  announces  a  German 
song  night,  a  function  which  will  be  held  in 
the  club  quarters  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
Xov.  9.  Members  are  invited  to  bring  their 
steins  along.  Undeniably  there  will  be  "some- 
thing doing"  on  the  evening  in   question. 

The  Penrod  Walnut  &  Veneer  Company,  with 
general  and  sales  offices  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
favors  the  trade  with  a  handsome  circular  cov- 
ering its  various  enterprises,  involving  its  Kan- 
sas City  plant,  where  American  and  Circassian 
walnut  lumber  and  veneers  are  produced :  its 
Helena  (Ark.)  plant,  where  it  manufactures 
rotary-cut  southern  hardwoods  :  and  its  Brasfield. 
Ark.,  mill,  in  which  is  produced  red  gum  and 
oak  lumber.  Of  these  allied  institutions  J.  X. 
Penrod  is  president,  Alexander  Lendrum.  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  Helena  plant, 
R.  L.  Jurden.  secretary  and  general  manager 
Kansas  City  plant,  and  S.  F.  Prouty.  treasurer. 
Eugene  F.  Perry,  secretary  of  the  Xational 
Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  New 
i'ork.  was  welcomed  by  a  host  of  his  Chicago 
friends  during  his  visit  here  a  few  davs  ago  in 
the    interest    of    his    organization. 
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There  was  a  hot  meeting  of  the  creditors 
of  the  Charles  R.  Partridge  Lumber  Company 
during  the  fortnight  at  the  office  of  the  trustee 
in   Jersey   City,   at   which    meeting  the   creditors. 


through  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the 
bureau  of  information  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  some  excessive  claims 
for  legal  services.  One  attorney  put  in  a  claim 
of  $3,200  on  which  he  was  allowed  $2,000, 
while  another  attorney  ^claimed  the  sum  of  $15.- 
000  for  services  and  was  finally  allowed  $750. 
or  about  one-fifteenth  of  what  he  asked.  The 
trustee's  report  showed  cash  in  hand  of  $129.- 
500,  same  being  sum  total  of  bid  for  entire 
assets  accepted  previously  by  the  creditors :  also 
liabilities  of  $60,000.  and  claims  filed  of  $450,- 
000,  of  which  $150,000  is  held  up  for  further 
consideration.  A  dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
was  declared  and  it  is  expected  that  creditors 
will  ultimately  receive  about  twenty-five  per 
cent. 

The  schedules  in  bankruptcy  o£  Gouverneur 
E.  Smith  &  Co.,  show  liabilities  of  $695,915,  of 
which  $306,318  is  secured,  and  assets  of  $81  - 
368. 

Frank  B.  Afllick.  for  many  years  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  hardwood  and  storage  business 
in  this  city,  died  recently  at  his  rooms  In  the 
Empire  hotel,  this  city.  The  funeral  was  held 
from  the   residence  of  his  brother  in  Yonkers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Xew  York  Lumber 
Trade  Association  will  be  held  November  13,  at 
the  headquarters,  18  Broadway.  The  meeting 
will  be  preceded  by  a  Delmonico  luncheon.  A 
large   attendance   is  anticipated. 

The  Hausbeck  Brothers  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Elizabeth,  X.  J.,  with  offices  at 
215  Broad  street,  and  a  capital  of  $15,000,  to 
conduct  a  general  lumber  business.  The  incor- 
porators are  Lillian.  Joseph  J.,  and  Franklin 
Hausbeck. 

C.  W.  Manning,  wholesale  hardwoods,  white 
pine  and  veneers.  66  Broad  street,  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  lengthy  tour  of  the  southern 
mills  where  he  reports  business  conditions  as 
very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Manning  picked  up  some 
desirable  stocks  for  his  trade. 

The  new  wholesale  house  of  Meigs  &  Mackay 
has  just  been  formed  in  this  city  with  head- 
quarters at  131  Xassau  street.  It  is  composed 
of  E.  K.  Meigs,  Jr..  of  the  E.  K.  Meigs  Com- 
pany, wholesale  lumber,  this  city,  and  M.  S. 
Mackay,  head  of  th^  banking  house  of  Mackay 
&  Co..  city.  Mr.  Meigs  retains  his  interest  in 
the  E.  K.  -Meigs  Company,  but  will  devote  his 
entire   attention   to   the   new   firm. 

The  Doscher-Gardner  Company  interests  of  11 
Broadway  and  Jacksonville.  Fla..  have  organized 
the  Jasper  Cypress  Company  at  Jacksonville, 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  The  output  of  this 
new  company  will  be  controlled  by  the  Doscher- 
Gardner  Company  which  enjoys  a  large  trade  in 
the  X'ew  England  and  middle  states  in  dressed 
cypress   lumber   and   finish. 

C.  Ty.  Witte,  wholesale  and  retail  hardwood 
lumber,  110  Nassau  street.  Manhattan,  has  re- 
moved his  storage  yard  from  Fremand  street, 
Brooklyn,  to  Chapman's  Docks,  Brooklyn,  and 
will  carry  a  full  line  of  materials  suitable  for 
the   local   trade. 

Monroe  &  Co.,  hardwoods,  headquarters  Balti- 
more, Md.,  have  opened  a  New  York  office  at 
2255   Broadway,   Manhattan. 

The  sympathy  of  the  trade  is  extended  to 
John  W.  Hussey  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  who 
died  recently  at  her  home  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Hussey  was  for  many  years  prominent  in  the 
domestic  and  export  hardwood  trade,  but  retired 
from  active  business  several  years  ago.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hussey  celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversary 
on  the  day  previous  to  Mrs.   Hussey's  death. 

Bush  &  Fassett,  1123  Broadway,  have  added 
a  hardwood  department  under  the  management 
of  Warren  O.  Cawley,  who  has  been  identified 
with   the   local   hardwood   trade  for   many   years. 

The  N'orfolk  Lumber  Compan.v,  specialist  in 
hardwood  flooring,  has  opened  a  warehouse  at 
245-9  East  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 
street,  Bronx,  to  which  location  it  has  trans- 
ferred  its   office.     It  will   carry   a   complete   line 


of  stock,  including  maple,  birch  and  beech  stock, 
parquet  squares,  herring  bone  and  strips  5-16  and 
13-16  inch  thick,  etc.  The  warehouse  is  equipped 
with  steamheating  apparatus  which  keeps  the 
.stock  in  fine  condition. 
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H.  A.  Stewart  of  1.  X.  Stewart  &  Bro.  has 
gone  on  a  month's  trip  to  West  Virginia  to  lool£ 
after  shipments  of  hardwoods.  The  office  re- 
ports a  general  scarcity  of  low-grade  poplar. 

Hugh  and  E.  D.  McLean,  who  have  been 
spending  some  time  recently  at  their  southern 
mills,  where  inventory  has  been  taken,  returned 
in  time  to  cast  their  votes  here. 

The  Standard  Lumber  Company  is  filling  its 
new  yard  on  Baitz  avenue  with  a  good  stock  of 
oak,  chestnut  and  other  lumber.  The  improve- 
ments to  the  new  office  are  now  completed. 

The  yard  of  O.  E.  Yeager  is  selling  quite  an 
amount  of  quartered  oak.  on  which  prices  have 
taken  an  upward  turn  lately.  Business  is  re- 
ported good  in   this  lumber. 

G.  Elias  &  Bro.  state  that  the  hardwood  trade 
is  in  normal  condition  at  present  and  has  not 
shown  any  particular  boom.  Hardwood  receipts 
have  lately  been  coming  in  all-rail. 

M.  M.  Wall  states  that  the  Buffalo  Hardwood 
Lumber  Company  finds  a  pretty  fair  amount  of 
trade  at  present  and  that  orders  are  placed  to 
a  larger  extent  without  solicitation  than  for- 
merly. 

The  Xational  Lumber  Company  has  closed  up 
its  lake  receipts  of  hardwoods  for  the  season, 
having  brought  in  a  good  assortment  of  maple 
and  birch.      Flooring   is   holding  very   strong. 

Anthony  Miller  is  getting  in  stocks  of  several 
hardwoods  and  states  that  trade  at  his  yard  is 
holding  up  satisfactorily  and  the  volume  is  not 
far  from  that  of  a  month  ago. 

T.  Sullivan  &  Co.  report  that  tonnage  for 
bringing  in  lumber  is  scarce  and  high-priced  this 
month. 

W.  Clyde  Sykes,  son  of  W.  L.  Sykes  of  the 
Emporium  Lumber  Company,  was  at  the  family 
home  here  a  few  days  last  month,  before  remov- 
ing to  his  new  home  at  Conifer,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

Lumbermen  gathered  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce rooms  on  election  night  to  join  in  the 
crowd  assembled  to  receive  the  returas.  A  spe- 
cial wire  service  had  been  arranged  for,  and  it 
was  expected  to  hold  out  until  midnight,  which- 
ever ticket  won.  With  the  lumbermen  divided 
between  three  parties,  instead  of  two,  there  was 
quite  a  diversity  of  political  opinion  expressed 
during  the  ^present  campaign,  and  some  members 
of  the  trade  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
subject  of  politics. 


PITTSBURGH 


The  Aberdeen  Lumber  Company  has  150  cars 
of  gum  and  Cottonwood  on  sticks  at  a  Missis- 
sippi river  port  in  Louisiana  and  is  waiting  pa- 
tiently until  It  can  get  a  barge  down  to  bring 
this  stock  up  to  Joppo  and  other  towns  in  the 
Middle  West  for  distribution.  This  company 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Whole- 
sale  Lumber  Dealers'   Association   last  week. 

The  Western  Lumber  Company  had  the  largest 
shipment  in  October  of  any  month  in  its  his- 
tory. Hardwoods  are  showing  up  well  in  its 
orders  and  its  eastern  trade  is  looking  good. 
President  W.  W.  Wilson,  Jr.,  recently  made  a 
long  trip   through   the   Northwest. 

The  Kendall  Lumber  Company  shipped  an 
average  of  twenty-five  cars  of  lumber  per  day 
in  October.  Of  this  amount  seventeen  cars  are 
hardwood.  Its  secretary,  G.  M.  Chambers,  re- 
ports a  strong  demand  for  good  hardwood  and 
believes   that   prices   are   going   to   be    higher. 
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The  Henderson  Lumbei-  Company  says  ship- 
ments of  hardwoods  are  hard  to  get.  It  cannot 
get  enough  posts  and  mine  stuff  to  supply  the 
general  demand,  for  all  coal  mining  companies 
are  buying  heavily.  Oak  bill  stock,  according 
to  President  J.  F.  Henderson,  is  extremely 
scarce. 

The  Allegheny  Lumber  Company  says  this  is 
the  sawmill  man's  market  and  that  the  whole- 
saler needs  to  use  great  caution  in  quoting 
on  future  deliveries.  The  company's  officials 
note  a  pretty  strong  call  for  all  kinds  of  good 
hardwood  stock,  Iiut  complain  much  of  a  car 
shortage. 

The  Northwest  Lumber  Company  of  Humboldt, 
Cal.,  which  is  composed  principally  of  capitalists 
of  Kane,  Pa.,  has  sold  its  holdings  to  the  Red- 
wood Lumber  Company  of  Eureka.  Cal.,  for 
about  ,$500,000.  The  officials  of  the  company 
are  as  follows  ;  President,  W.  Campbell  of  War- 
ren ;  vice-president,  David  Howclls :  treasurer. 
Dr.  E.  J.  Sweeny  ;  secretary.  Franklin  E.  Ulf, 
all  of  Kane,  Pa. 

I.  F.  Balsley,  president  of  the  Balsley  &  Mc- 
Cracken  Company,  the  new  hardwood  firm  in  the 
First  National  Bank  building,  announces  a  fine 
business.  He  recently  booked  a  big  order  for 
chestnut   at    a    good   price. 

The  Mutual  Lumber  Company  is  another  new 
hardwood  firm  in  the  First  National  Bank  build- 
ing which  is  coming  right  to  the  front.  Their 
trade  with  the  industrial  concerns  and  factories 
is  starting  off  very  nicely. 

Manager  Brown,  of  the  hardwood  department 
of  the  American  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, reports  a  little  dropping  off  in  demand, 
due  chiefly  to  election  time,  lie  believes  that 
trade  will  be  uniformly  good  all  winter  and 
feels  that  the  scale  of  prices  must  be  advanced 
if  stocks  do  not  increase  any  more  than  at 
present. 

The  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers' 
Association  held  a  very  successful  bachelor  din- 
ner at  the  Fort  Pitt  hotel  the  evening  of  Oct. 
29.  President  Louis  Germain,  Jr.,  was  in  the 
chair.  More  than  that,  he  was  in  his  element. 
Every  member  of  the  association — and  there  are 
now  twenty-nine — had  to  make  a  speech.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  most  of  them  had  to  sing 
a  song.  Other  really  good  music  was  provided, 
but  the  general  hilarity  caused  by  the  efforts 
of  the  members  themselves  was  the  big  asset  of 
the   meeting. 

The  .ioint  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  the  evening  of  Nov.  11  at 
the   Hotel  Henry. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wistar,  Underhill  &  Nixon  have  recently  or- 
ganized the  Penn-Sumter  Lumber  Company.  The 
ofljcers  are  :  R.  Wyatt  Wistar,  president ;  Samuel 
Roberts,  vice-president ;  Frederick  S,  Underhill, 
treasurer ;  Jacob  Eisenberger,  secretary.  The 
company  has  acquired  4.000  acres  of  timberland 
in  Clarendon  county.  South  Carolina,  with  a 
probable  yield  of  30,000,000  feet  of  excellent 
short  and  long  leaf  yellow  pine.  Mr.  Wistar  has 
recently  returned  from  South  Carolina,  where 
he  has  been  superintending  the  erection  of  the 
firm's  mill  which  is  expected  to  commence  opera- 
tion about  the  middle  of  November.  Wistar, 
Underhill  &  Nixon  promise  prompt  filling  of  or- 
ders as  they  have  excellent  facilities  at  this 
point  for  quick  shipments.  Frederick  S.  iDnder- 
hill  reports  good  incoming  business.  He  says 
their  hardwood  yard  at  Basic  City,  Va.,  which 
will  soon  be  in  proper  shape,  will  enable  them 
to  carry  a  stock  of  about  2,000,000  feet  of  oak, 
poplar,   chestnut,   maple  and  basswood". 

Schofield  Brothers  report  a  humming  business. 
Robert  W.  Sehofleld,  who  recently  returned  from 
Scbofleld,  S.  C,  where  the  manufacture  of  their 
lumber  is  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
Saltkeatchie   Lumber  Company,   says  the  mill   is 


pushed  to  the  limit.  As  there  is  very  little  com- 
petition in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  they 
have  not  been  hampered  by  the  car  shortage  and 
consequently  are  in  a  position  to  make  prompt 
shipments. 

Harry  Sayer  of  the  Walterboro  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Walterboro,  S.  C,  made  a  short  stay  in 
I'hiladelpbia  recently,  calling  on  his  old  friends. 

J.  Gibson  Mcllvain,  Jr.,  of  J.  Gibson  Mcllvain 
&  Co.,  says  except  for  the  protracted  difficulty 
in  obtaining  cars  at  shipping  points,  business  is 
running  smoothly.  Mills  are  running  full  capac- 
ity and  prices  are  firm.  The  firm  recently  en- 
gaged Walter  W.  Kelley.  formerly  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  as  traffic  manager. 

George  F.  J^anco  of  the  Schofield-Lance  Com- 
pany, Reading,  Pa.,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Philadelphia  office.  He  says  trade  conditions  are 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  car  shortage  does 
not  affect  the  company  in  Reading,  goods  being 
shipped  as  fast  as  orders  are  booked. 

Howard  B.  France,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Monarch  Lumber  Company  and  of  the  Had- 
dock-France Lumber  Company,  has  returned  from 
the  company's  mill  at  Sterling,  N.  C,  and  reports 
that  the  plant  is  rushed  filling  orders,  but  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  obtain  adequate  cars  to 
ship  stock.  Inquiries  are  increasing,  resulting 
in  good  orders,  and  the  outlook  is  bright  for 
continued    prosperity. 

Edwin  B.  Malone  and  Augustus  J.  Cadw-allader 
have  returned  from  their  annual  moose  hunting 
trip  through  the  Maine  woods.  It  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  inconspicuous  moose  saw  these 
brave  nimrods  first  and,  objecting  to  a  closer 
interview,  wisely  took  to  their  heels.  The  sports- 
men, however,  brought  back  seven  fine  deer  and 
lots  of  pheasants. 

Jerome  H.  Sheip,  who  is  well  known  in  lum- 
ber circles,  and  Mrs,  Sheip  recently  celebrated 
the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  their  marriage 
and  incidentally  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  Mr. 
Sheip.  A  goodly  number  of  friends  gathered  at 
their  home  to  tender  their  congratulations.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  it  was  a  big  time,  for 
wherever  "Jerry"  Sheip  is  host  one  may  look 
for  an  entertainment  long  to  be  remembered. 
Mr.  Sheip  is  about  to  make  a  visit  to  his  cigar 
box  plant  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  which  he  reports 
rushed  with  orders.  He  expects  soon  to  get  back 
in  the  hardwood  lumber  business. 

Samuel  H.  Shearer  of  Samuel  H.  Shearer  & 
Son  says  business  keeps  lively.  There  is  no 
trouble  selling  goods,  hut  delivering  the  stuff  at 
this  time  is  another  proposition.  William  P. 
Shearer  is  traveling  through  North  and  South 
Carolina,  looking  after  shipments  and  incident- 
ally closing  some  contracts. 

W.  J.  Mingus  of  Mingus  &  Rutter  says  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  business  at  this 
time.  They  can  sell  all  the  stuff  they  can  cut, 
but  the  car  shortage  is  greatly  interfering  with 
prompt  delivery. 

George  P.  DeWitt  of  the  Maris-DeWitt  Lum- 
ber Company  says  the  fall  trading  is  excellent 
and  the  winter  business  promises  to  be  good. 
All  that  is  lacking  now  is  adequate  car  service. 

Thomas  B.  Hammer  of  the  Hammer  Lumber 
Company  rei)orts  mills  pushed  to  the  extreme  on 
orders.  A  large  portion  of  the  product  is 
shipped  by  water,  and  as  the  company  is  dispos- 
ing of  a  vast  amount  of  stuff  it  has  trouble  ob- 
taining vessels. 

The  Foster  Creek  Lumber  Company,  New 
York,  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000. 

Tlie  Wilkinson  Timber  Company,  New  York, 
was  recently  incorporated  under  Delaware  laws 
with  a  capital   stock   of  ,$400,000. 


BALTIMORE 


Secretary  J.  McD.  Price  and  J.  Craig  McLana- 
han  in  behalf  of  the  National  Lumber  Exporters' 
Association,  last  week  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington  a  com- 
plaint   against     thirty-two     railroads    both    east 


and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  because  of 
their  refusal  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading 
on  export  lumber  and  logs  except  under  condi- 
tions that  are  practically  prohibitory.  The  com- 
mission is  asked  in  the  petition  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  the  railroads  named  to  issue  through 
bills  of  lading  as  is  done  on  other  commodities, 
and  charging  that  lumber  and  logs  are  being 
unfairly   discriminated   against. 

Among  foreign  representatives  who  have  vis- 
ited this  market  recently  are  A.  Temple  Dobell 
and  Robert  Lyle  Dobell  of  Alfred  Dobell  &  Com- 
pany. London  and  Liverpool.  They  visited  a 
number  of  the  hardwood  exporters  here,  then 
went  on  to  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  from 
whence  they  plan  to  go  to  New  Orleans.  Mr.  A. 
Temple  Dobell  stated  that  trade  conditions  on 
the  other  side  were  very  encouraging  and  that 
an   excellent  inquiry   was  in   progress. 

G.  Mertens,  representing  F.  W.  Earth  &  Co.. 
Hamburg,  Germany,  was  another  visitor  in 
search  of  suitable  stocks.  He  reported  that  the 
outlook  in  Germany  was  most  promising,  with 
an   active  demand  prevailing. 

Gearhart  Knapp,  representing  Richard  Koller 
of  Hamburg,  Germany,  recently  came  to  Balti- 
more for  the  purpose  of  establishing  American 
connections  with  his  firm.  He  was  especially 
after  walnut,  poplar  and  oak  logs,  and  intended 
to  visit  a  large  part  of  the  country. 

Robert  McLean,  a  well-known  Baltimore  lum- 
ber exporter,  returned  last  week  from  a  trip 
abroad,  which  was  unusually  protracted  by 
reason  of  the  illness  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  McLean's 
condition,  however,  has  now  greatly  improved. 
Mr.  McLean  arrived  in  New  York  on  Monday  of 
last  week.  While  abroad  he  visited  a  number  of 
ports,  getting  in  touch  with  buyers  and  obtain- 
ing information  about  the  state  of  the  lumber 
trade  which  confirmed  his  former  impression, 
that  the  inquiry  is  active  and  that  the  future 
looks    bright. 

J.  Taliaferro  Bridges,  a  lumber  dealer  at  Han- 
cock, and  his  wife,  Sarah  1.  Bridges,  made  a 
deed  of  trust  last  week  to  J.  Augustine  Mason 
and  F.  Wilbur  Bridges,  attorneys,  for  the  bene 
fit  of  the  creditors  of  Mr.  Bridges.  The  trustees 
were  required  to  give  a  bond  of  $100,000,  about 
half  the  estimated  value  of  the  assets. 

Norman  J.  Warner,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Asheville  office  of  Richard  P.  Baer  &  Co.,  Mary- 
land Trust  building.  Baltimore,  was  here  for 
several  days  last  week,  having  come  up  to  con- 
fer with  the  members  of  the  firm, 

Joseph  T.  Steinacker.  Jr.,  only  son  of  Joseph 
T.  Steinacker  of  the  J.  T.  Steinacker  Lumber 
Company.  Baltimore,  died  at  his  home  here  re- 
cently. He  was  born  in  Baltimore  twenty-six 
years  ago,  and  after  finishing  his  education  en- 
tered the  business  of  his  father,  being  made 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  company.  His  health 
gave  way,  however,  and  he  had  been  traveling 
extensively  in  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  physical 
vigor. 


COLUMBUS 


Innis  Creighton,  general  sales  manager  for  the 
W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Company  (Limited)  of 
England,  is  a  visitor  at  the  Columbus  office  of 
the  concern.  Mr.  Creighton  spent  a  considerable 
lime  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  state,  al- 
though he  is  an  Englishman  by  birth.  He  is  at 
present  located  at  Liverpool  and  also  has  a 
branch  office  In  London.  Mr.  Creighton  says 
trade  conditions  in  England  show  good  improve- 
ment and  he  expects  a  big  year  in  the  export 
trade. 

According  to  the  report  of  city  building  in- 
spector, there  were  265  permits  issued  during 
October,  as  compared  with  283  for  October,  lOll. 
The  valuation  of  the  buildings  projected  in  Oc- 
tober, 1912,  was  $341,000,  as  compared  with 
$421,000  for  October,  1911.  Since  January  1 
building  permits  to  the  number  of  2.370  have 
been    issued    for    a    valuation    of   $4,200,000,   as 
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compared  with  2,427  permits  in  tlie  correspond- 
ing period  in  1911  and  a  yaluatiou  exactly  the 
same. 

L.  B.  Schneider,  sales  manager  of  John  R. 
Gobey  &  Co..  reports  a  good  demand  for  all  hard- 
woods, with  prices  ruling  firm  in  every  particu- 
lar. He  sayr;  the  car  situation  is  about  the  same 
and  he  expects  very  little  relief  at   this  time. 

F.  B.  Pryor  of  the  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Com- 
pany says  orders  in  all  lines  of  hardwoods  are 
holding  up  steadily,  with  a  good  run  from  all 
sections.  Stoclis  are  very  much  brolien  and  the 
jobI>er  can  pick  out  what  he  wants  to  sell.  Fac- 
tories are  buying  better  than  yards  at  this  time. 
Car  stoclis  are  in  good  demand  and  railroads 
also   are  buying   better. 

R.  W.  Horton  of  the  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber 
Company  left  early  in  November  for  a  business 
trip  to  rittsburgh  and  Buffalo. 

A.  C.  Davis  of  the  A.  C.  Davis  Lumber  Com- 
pany says  trade  in  hardwoods  is  good  and  prices 
are  well  maintained. 

W.  L.  Whit.icre  of  the  Whitacre  Lumber  Com- 
pany says  orders  are  a  little  slow  now  because 
of  the  approach  of  winter  and  the  high  prices 
which  prevail.  He  says  dealers  are  not  inclined 
to  carry  heavy  stocks  through   the  winter. 

M.  A.  Hayward  &  Son  say  trade  is  good  in  all 
lines  of  hardwoods,  especially  oak  flooring.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  all  grades  and  prices  are 
Arm  to  the  extreme. 

The  Sowors-Leach  Lumber  Company  says  hard- 
wood demand  is  holding  up  well  with  every  in- 
dication of  a  continuation  of  the  high  prices. 


his  new  son-in-law,  Mr.  R.  A.  Betts.  Jr..  to  the 
trade.  Mr.  Betts  is  to  go  over  the  territory 
regularly  as  soon  as  he  becomes  acquainted, 
thus   relieving  Mr.   Bennett   of   much   road   work. 


CINCINNATI 


S.  W.  Richey  of  Richey.  Ilalsted  &  Quick 
says  "Business  with  us  never  was  better — in 
fact  we  have  had  no  complaint  to  make  any  time 
this  year  except  in  the  early  spring  when  it 
was  dilEcult  to  get  prompt  shipments  from  the 
mills.  We  look  for  a  continuation  of  present 
conditions."  John  Byrns  of  the  Conasauga  Lum- 
ber Company  is  optimistic  regarding  future 
business  conditions.  The  mills  of  his  concern 
never  were  busier  and  they  have  more  orders 
at  present  than  can  be  promptly  filled.  The 
car  shortage  is  somewhat  to  blame  for  condi- 
tions at  present  but  Mr.  Byrns  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  hardwoods  and 
white  pine,  which  is  the  company's  specialty, 
will  increase. 

Walter  E.  Johns  of  the  Johns-Mowbray-Nelson 
Company,  which  Is  handling  the  output  of  a 
couple  of  large  gum  mills,  making  this  class  of 
wood  its  specialty,  states  that  it  has  been  do- 
ing very  well  and  business  is  growing  steadily 
better. 

The  big  poplar  mills  of  the  Swann-Day  Lum- 
ber Company  are  running  extra  time  and  have 
been  for  the  past  several  months.  C.  M.  Clark, 
the  local  representative  of  the  company,  when 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  prospects  said,  "We  are 
not  pushing  for  business,  but  merely  taking  care 
of  trade  as  It  comes  and  expect  next  year's 
business  to  go  ahead  of  1912.  which  Is  more  than 
satisfactory    so    far." 

Ben  Dulweber  of  the  John  Dulweber  Company, 
which  conducts  one  of  the  largest  hardwood 
yards  in  the  city,  is  well  pleased  with  prevailing 
conditions.  TTlie  company  has  been  doing  a 
little  better  each  month  this  year  and  at  the 
present  time  is  doing  a  capacity  business.  Its 
band  mill  In  Kentucky  is  running  extra  time. 

Mowbray  &  Robinson  are  doing  the  biggest 
business  In  their  history.  At  both  of  their  big 
hardwood  yards  In  the  city  stocks  are  none  too 
heavy  and  the  three  big  band  mills  at  Quick- 
sand and  Irvine,  Ky.,  are  being  pushed  as  much 
as  possible. 

Fred  Mowbray  Is  spending  a  good  part  of  his 
time  at  the  mills  and  Ed  Robinson  looks  after 
the  yard  end  of  the  business   here. 

W.  A.  Bennett  of  Bennett  &  Witte  Is  still 
on  the  road  making  a  northern  trip.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's   main    object    on    this    trip    is    introducing 


TOLEDO 


Work  will  be  begun  within  a  few  days  on  the 
construction  of  a  large  addition  to  the  plant  of 
the  Haughton  Elevator  &  Machine  Company, 
Huron  and  Lafayette  streets,  Toledo.  The  build- 
ing will  adjoin  the  rear  of  the  present  plant  and 
will  have  a  frontage  on  Erie  street  of  .SO  feet 
and  a  depth  of  114  feet.  The  structure  will 
be  one-story,  brick,  and  will  be  used  by  the  com- 
pany as  a  woodworking  department.  This  con- 
cern is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prominent 
of  the  independent  elevator  manufacturers  in 
the  country  and  has  expanded  so  rapidly  that 
the    addition    is    imperative. 

A  fine  tract  of  walnut  timber,  said  In  fact 
to  be  the  finest  In  the  country,  was  sold  near 
Xew  Burlington,  O.,  recently,  the  Francke  Lum- 
ber Company  of  Cincinnati,  being  the  purchaser. 
The  price  paid  was  .$27,000.  Firms  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Kurope  have  tried 
for  years  to  buy  these  trees  without  avail. 
Men  are  now  on  the  ground  removing  the  trees, 
many  of  which  are  being  taken  out  by  the  roots. 
The  lumber  will   be  shipped  to  Germany. 

R.  P.  Burkhardt,  Sr..  president  of  the  Stomps- 
Burkhardt  Company,  chair  manufacturer  of  Day- 
ton, O..  died  recently  at  his  home  in  that  city, 
aged  sixty-seven  years.  He  began  his  business 
career  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  as  an  errand 
boy  for  the  Cabinet  Makers'  Union  at  $1.25  a 
week.  When  in  1S90  G.  Stomps  &  Co.  were 
reorganized  he  was  made  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  a  year  later,  following  the 
death  of  Mr.  Stomps,  became  president  of  the 
concern.  Four  children  survive  their  father, 
two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  boys,  Richard  P. 
Jr..  and  William  M..  hold  responsible  oflBclal 
positions  with  the  firm  of  which  their  father 
was  the  head. 


MEMPHIS 


The  movement  of  timber  to  Memphis  during 
October  was  perhaps  the  largest  on  record  for 
the  corresponding  month.  Certainly  it  was  the 
heaviest  recorded  for  several  years.  The  Valley 
Log  Loading  Company  has  not  made  up  its  com- 
plete returns,  but  Mr.  Dickson  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  amount  of  logs  loaded 
for  Memphis  mills  during  the  month  was  more 
than  1300  cars.  He  is  also  authority  for  the 
additional  statement  that  the  quantity  of  timber 
awaiting  transportation  is  rather  large,  total- 
ing several  thousand  cars  for  Memphis.  The 
foregoing  figures  are  confined  entirely  to  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  line  of  the  Illinois 
Central  system  and  do  not  have  any  bearing 
on  the  other  roads  entering  this  city.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  timber 
brought  in  by  the  other  roads  Is  limited  as  com- 
pared with  that  handled  by  the  Yazoo  &  Mis- 
sissippi  Valley. 

There  has  been  a  slight  Improvement  in  the 
car  situation  and  this  is  reflected  in  a  little 
more  prompt  movement  of  both  lumber  and 
logs.  The  situation  at  Memphis  proper  has 
been  very  serious  so  far  as  outbound  shipments 
were  concerned,  but  there  has  been  considerable 
trouble  at  interior  points  and  also  In  securing 
cars  for  transportation  of  lumber  and  logs  to 
this  city.  Lumbermen  believe  that  there  will  be 
more  or  less  car  shortage  and  some  delay  in 
the  movement  of  lumber  for  .the  next  few  weeks. 

A  very  striking  feature  of  the  local  situation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  tact  that,  despite  the  free 
movement  of  logs  to  Memphis  during  the  past 
few  weeks  and  despite  the  steadiness  with  which 
the  mills  have  operated,  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  local  stocks.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is    an    actual    scarcity    in    some    directions    and 


stocks  are  quite  badly  broken  in  some  lines. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  by  lumbermim  both 
here  and  through  the  Memphis  territory  to  re- 
plenish their  stocks  against  the  expected  heavy 
winter  demand,  but  o»ly  moderate  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction.  Wholesale  dealers 
are  making  efforts  also  to  Increase  their  stocks, 
but  they  likewise  are  meeting  with  indifferent 
success. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  In  the  efforts  to  pile  up  lumber  against 
the  expected  demand,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
market  will  be  very  firm  during  the  next  few- 
months.  The  promised  larger  log  supply  made 
some  members  of  the  trade  believe  that  there 
would  be  a  lower  market  when  the  lumber  man- 
ufactured from  these  logs  was  placed  on  sale. 
The  indications  along  this  line,  however,  have 
not  been  borne  out  by  actual  developments  and 
there  is  not  only  a  good  demand  for  practically 
all  kinds  of  hardwood  lumber  but  prices  are  well 
maintained,  with  every  promise  of  continued 
firmness. 

Advices  have  t)een  received  by  J.  H.  Townsend. 
manager  of  the  Lumbermen's  Traffic  Bureau, 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
Washington  Informing  him  that  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  (Cotton  Belt),  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern,  and  the  Rock  Island  sys- 
tems had  filed  tariffs  with  that  body  giving  an 
advance  of  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on 
hardwood  shipments  from  points  in  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas  to  Memphis.  The  bureau,  through 
Mr.  Townsend,  has  already  requestinl  the  com- 
mission to  suspend  the  proposed  advance  until 
such  time  as  the  lumbermen  here  and  throughout 
the  affected  territory  may  be  given  a  hearing. 
The  principal  contention  to  be  made-  by  the 
lumbermen  here,  through  the  bureau,  is  that 
present  rates  are  high  enough  and  that  the  pro- 
posed advance  will  carry  them  to  a  level  which 
Is   both   unreasonable  and   unjustifiable. 

S.  B.  Anderson  of  the  Anderson-Tully  Com- 
pany, has  sold  his  handsome  home  at  Poplar 
Avenue  and  Waldran  Street  to  A.  E.  Jennings 
of  Greenwood,  Miss.  The  consideration  Is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  approximately  .$45,000. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  will  temporarily  make 
their   home   with   their   son,    H.    B.   Anderson. 

Building  operations  in  Memphis  during  Octo- 
ber were  slightly  in  excess  of  $750,000  or  more 
than  double  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
There  has  been  marked  activity  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  current  year,  with  the  re- 
suit  that  the  figures  up  to  this  date  have  been 
.$6,199,285.  an  Increase  of  .$1,154,550  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  figures  for  the  year  will  easily  surpass  other 
previous    records. 

W.  H.  Russe  of  Russe  &  Burgess.  Inc..  F.  B. 
Robertson  of  the  Anderson-Tully  Company,  El- 
liott Lang  of  R.  J.  Darnell,  Inc..  O.  M.  Erebs 
of.  the  McLean  Hardwood  Lumber  Company, 
W.  A.  Ransom  of  the  Gayoso  Lumber  Company. 
Mr.  Lear  of  the  Green  River  Lumber  Company 
and  F.  F.  Fee  of  Dermott,  Ark.,  spent  some 
time  in  New  Orleans  the  latter  part  of  the 
past  week.  They  went  to  that  point  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  officials  of  the  railroads 
and  steamship  lines  entering  that  port.  The 
steamship  and  railroad  companies  have  made 
a  number  of  new  regulations  governing  export 
traflic,  and  the  conference  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  just  exactly  where  the  lum- 
ber exporters  stood.  These  gentlemen  repre- 
sented, as  a  committee,  the  National  Lumber 
Exporters'  Association.  W.  H.  Russe  was  chair- 
man. The  conference  was  entirely  Informal  and 
no  information  has  been  given  out  by  the  com- 
mittee as  to  what  was  accomplished. 

The  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission-  here  some  days  ago.  Involving  mill- 
ing In  transit  rates,  brought  out  very  clearly 
the  contention  of  the  plaintiffs  that  they  pre- 
ferred a  lower  flat  rate  into  Memphis  than  the 
present  system  of  refunding  part  of  the  cost  of 
inbound    shipments    of    logs    when    the    lumber 
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manufactured  therefrom  has  been  shipped  out 
over  the  lines  by  which  the  inbound  ship- 
ments were  made.  Elliott  Lang  and  several  of 
the  representatives  of  the  plaintiffs,  May  Broth- 
ers et  al.,  contended  that  it  would  be  much 
fairer  to  lumber  interests  at  Memphis  if  the 
rate  were  made  lower  and  lumbermen  were  left 
to  ship  their  products  over  any  line  they  saw 
fit.  Very  particular  emphasis  w^as  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  it  was  frequently  either  inadvisable 
or  undesirable  to  make  shipments  of  lumber  out 
over  the  same  line  that  brought  in  the  logs  and 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  shipper  lost  the  ben- 
efit of  the  refund.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
it  was  necessary  frequently  to  use  the  longer 
instead  of  the  shorter  haul  in  order  to  secure 
the  refund.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  taken  the  case  under  advisement. 

The  Bellgrade  Lumber  Company  has  cut  out 
much  of  its  timber  at  Cathey.  Miss.,  and  is 
looking  to  the  future.  It  has  already  pur- 
chased about  3200  acres  of  land  near  Isola, 
Miss.,  and  will  remove  its  mill  and  logging  outfit 
from  Cathey  to  Isola  within  the  next  few 
months.  The  company  has  cut  some  ten  to 
twelve  million  feet  of  hardwood  lumber  a  year 
at  Cathey  and  Belzoni  during  the  past  several 
years.  The  site  for  the  mill  at  Isola  has  already 
been  secured. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
again  awarded  decision  in  favor  of  local  Inmber- 
men  in  the  Pacific  coast  cases.  The  trans- 
continental roads  annouuced  some  months  ago 
that  they  proposed  to  advance  rates  from  seven- 
ty-five to  eighty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  freight  bureau  and  the  Lumbermen's  Club 
of  Memphis  took  up  this  sub,iect  and  went  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
That  body  has  just  decided  that  the  advance 
to  eighty-five  cents  is  unreasonable  and  unjusti- 
Uable  and  has  ordered  that  the  present  rate  of 
seventy-five  cents  be  retained.  The  ruling  affects 
Memphis  and  all  Mississippi  river  points.  This 
is  the  second  time  the  Memphis  lumbermen  have 
been  successful  in  restraining  this  advance.  They 
won  a  similar  victory  several  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  George  D.  Burgess  et  al.  vs.  the  Trans- 
continental  Freight    Bureau. 


NASHVILLE 


INDIANAPOLIS 


T.  E.  Lewis  of  the  Burnet-Lewis  Lumber 
Company  has  returned  from  a  southern  trip. 

C.  F.  Gray,  a  lumberman  of  Meridian,  Miss., 
was  in  the  city  for  a  few  days  recently. 

T.  A.  Winterrowd,  city  building  inspector, 
reports  that  permits  issued  by  the  city  in  Octo- 
ber amounted  to  $757,445  as  compared  with 
$777,325  in  October  1911. 

In  October  the  value  of  walnut,  rosewood 
and  mahogany  logs  passing  through  the  In- 
dianapolis custom  house  was  $26,540,  which  is 
above  the  average.  They  went  to  various  piano, 
veneer  and  furniture  manufacturers  over  the 
state. 

Fred  C.  Gardner,  treasurer  of  E.  C.  Atkins  & 
Co.,  expects  to  make  his  final  report  soon  as  re- 
ceiver for  the  Atlas  Engine  Works.  Mr.  Gardner 
has  sold  the  Atlas  property  and  business  to  the 
Lyons-Atlas  Company,  composed  of  Chicago  men, 
for  a  consideration  of  approximately  $1,500,000. 

The  Indianapolis  Trade  Association  will  make 
Its  twelfth  trade  extension  trip  Nov.  12,  13  and 
14.  A  special  train  has  been  arranged  for  and 
merchants  and  dealers  in  thirty-nine  Illinois 
cities  and  towns  will  be  visited.  The  associa- 
tion has  just  adopted  a  new  reciprocity  plan. 
When  the  salesman  for  one  line  of  goods  finds 
a  merchant  in  the  market  for  .something  the 
salesman's  house  does  not  handle,  he  will  notify 
the  association,  which  will  turn  the  information 
over  to  concerns  handling  the  line  In  which  the 
merchant  is  interested.  About  twenty  lumber 
concerns  belong  to  the  association,  which  in- 
cludes more  than  250  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers and  jobbers  representing  all  lines  of 
trade. 


Some  of  the  best  virgin  forests  in  the  South 
are  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  Bon  Air  Coal, 
Iron  &  Lumber  Company,  which  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
case  was  to  have  come  up  recently  in  the  chan- 
cery court,  but  was  postponed,  as  efEorts  are 
being  made  by  some  of  the  largest  stockholders 
to  effect  a  reorganization  of  the  company,  which 
has  combined  properties  to  the  value  of  $6,000,- 
000  or  $8,000,000.  Gen.  Robert  Vaughn,  clerk 
and  master,  and  one  of  the  receivers,  had  a 
measurement  of  the  timber  on  the  lands  of  the 
company  made  by  order  of  the  court.  Two 
tracts  of  15,000  acres  each  in  Wayne  county 
have  by  measurement  102,672,000  feet  of  timber, 
501,000  oak  railroad  ties,  75,000  pine  ties,  14,- 
000  cords  of  chestnut  bark  and  6.500  chestnut 
telephone  poles.  Between  45.000  and  50,000 
acres  in  White,  Cumberland  and  Van  Buren 
counties  have  152,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  expert.  The  timber 
includes  large  quantities  of  red  and  white  oak, 
ash.  hickory,  walnut,  poplar  and  other  native 
hardwoods  of  Tennessee.  No  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  in  development,  the  company's  at- 
tention having  been  devoted  to  coal  and  iron. 

Lumber  trade  in  the  Nashville  market  is  feel- 
ing the  effect  of  the  car  shortage.  Cars  are 
more  scarce  on  the  branch  railroads,  which  fur- 
nish many  logs  to  this  market,  than  here.  Ship- 
pers get  fairly  satisfactory  service  in  moving 
out  lumber,  but  there  is  much  difficulty  in  get- 
ting  inbound   freight  from   the   branch   lines. 

The  building  permits  at  Nashville  for  the 
month  of  October  amounted  to  $66,518,  against 
$73,632  for  the  same  month  last  year. 

The  Hardwood  Manufacturing  Company,  re- 
cently incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $35,000,  is  making  active  preparation  for  fu- 
ture business.  The  company  is  putting  in  a 
5%-feet  band  mill  at  Tullahoma.  Tenn.,  where 
it  will  have  headquarters.  The  mill  will  be  used 
to  supply  material  for  a  large  furniture  factory 
there.  Harry  Parker,  general  manager,  and 
Frank  P.  McDowell,  superintendent,  have  been 
connected  with  the  lumber  trade  at  Tullahoma 
many  years. 

A.  E.  Wiede,  representing  the  Antoine-Govers 
Company,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  has  been  in  Nash- 
ville, coming  here  to  make  some  purchases  of 
hardwoods  for  his  company.  It  is  understood 
that  he  closed  some  contracts  for  oak. 

Fire  destroyed  the  big  sawmill  of  the  Graves- 
Gilliland  Company  in  east  Nashville,  causing  a 
loss  of  $7,000,  with  $5,000  insurance.  The  com- 
pany is  now  taking  steps  to  rebuild,  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  a  seven-feet  mod- 
ern band  mill.  The  company  has  a  large  custom 
sawing  business. 

,T.  Barthell  Joseph,  a  popular  Nashville  lum- 
berman, has  accepted  a  position  with  the  M.  B. 
Farrin  Lumber  Company  of  Cincinnati.  He  will 
be  connected  with  the  buying  end,  and  will  have 
headquarters  in  Nashville.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Tennessee  Hardwood  Lumber  Company 
of  this  city. 

The  Davidson.  Hicks  &  Greene  Company  has 
been  gradually  increasing  its  holdings  of  timber- 
lands  in  Franklin  county,  and  now  has  acquired 
about  15,000  acres  on  which  it  is  estimated  that 
there  is   75,000,000  feet   of   hardwood   timber. 
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Friends  of  A.  E.  Norman,  president  of  the 
Norman  Lumber  Company,  have  extended  con- 
dolences following  the  recent  death  of  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Van  Dyke  Norman,  who 
passed  away  at  an  advanced  age.  Mrs.  Norman 
was  a  member  of  a  pioneer  family  of  Kentucky, 
and   had   numerous   prominent   connections. 

The  Falls  City  Lumber  Company,  of  which 
Charles    H.    Stotz    is    the    head,    has    moved    its 


offices  from  the  Keller  building  to  the  new 
eighteen-story  Inter-Southern  Life  building, 
which  has  just  been  completed.  It  is  the  largest 
office   building  in   Louisville. 

The  Von  Behren  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Evansville,  and  the  Himmelburger-Harrison 
Lumber  Company  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  were 
the  principal  complainants  in  a  case  heard  in 
Louisville  by  C.  C.  McCord  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  involving  the  reason- 
ableness of  Frisco  rates  fx-om  southeastern  Mis- 
souri, the  movement  chiefly  involved  being  from 
Morehouse,  Mo.,  to  Thebes,  111.  At  the  same 
hearing  Toung  &  Cutsinger,  Evansville  sawmill 
operators,  presented  proof  in  their  petition  for 
refunds  on  log  shipments  which  they  received 
during  the  time  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  had 
a  milling  in  transit  arrangement  allowing  only 
six  months  in  which  to  move  the  lumber  man- 
ufactured. This  was  later  increased  to  one  year, 
and  the  lumbermen  showed  that  the  six  months 
allowed  constituted  too  brief  a  period  for  the 
completion  of  the  movement.  They  also  pre- 
sented an  agreed  case  whereby  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral is  to  refund  part  of  the  freight  charge  on 
logs  shipped  from  a  blind  siding,  the  tariff  ap- 
plying to  which  did  not  state,  as  it  should  have 
done,  that  the  milling  in  transit  arrangement 
was  to  be  used. 

The  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Veneering  Company  has 
been  forced  to  run  its  panel  plant  over-time 
of  late  on  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
demand.  The  furniture  trade  especially  is  active, 
according  to  the  report  of  President  and  Gen- 
eral  Manager  E.  V.   Knight. 

By  a  recent  purchase  of  timberland  adjoining 
its  holdings  at  Holly  Ridge,  La.,  the  Norman 
Lumber  Company  of  Louisville,  has  now  suffi- 
cient timber  to  insure  the  continuance  of  its 
operations  there  for  at  least  twelve  years,  and 
possibly  longer.  It  purchased  7000  acres,  con- 
taining oak,  gum  and  other  wood.  The  mill  is 
now  running  steadily,  cutting  about  35,000  feet 
a  day.  E.  B.  Norman,  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany, will  give  practically  his  entire  time  and 
attention    to   the   Holly   Ridge   operation. 

The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club  has  supplied 
to  the  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  com- 
merce of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
statistics  requested  by  the  bureau  for  use  In 
compiling  a  national  directory  of  commercial 
organizations    of    the    United     States. 
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A  falling  off  of  $100.02-1  in  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  authorized  during  October  by  the  build- 
ing commissioner  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  year  was  shown  in  the  summary 
given  out   on   Nov.   1. 

Receipts  of  lumber  last  month  were  16,294 
cars  by  rail  and  none  by  river.  Receipts  for 
October  last  year  were  13,757  cars  by  rail  and 
none  by  river  or  2.537  cars  more  by  rail  this 
year  than  last.  Shipments  by  rail  last  month 
were  11,310  cars  and  none  by  river.  Shipments 
during  October,  1911,  were  9,615  cars,  showing 
an  increase  of  1,695  cars. 

W.  D.  Reeves,  head  of  the  W.  D.  Reeves  Lum- 
ber Company,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  hardwoods  in  Helena,  Ark.,  was  a  visitor 
in  the  city.  He  brings  a  good  report  on  the 
present  conditions  of  the  hardwood  business  la 
his  section  of  the  country. 

Thomas  E.  Powe,  president  of  the  Thomas  E. 
Powe  Lumber  Company,  who  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  has  been  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home 
at  Cheraw,  S.  C,  has  returned  home  from  a 
most  enjoyable  stay. 

W.  W.  Dings,  secretary  of  the  Garetson-Grea- 
son  Lumber  Company,  says  its  three  mills  have 
practically  been  compelled  to  go  out  of  business 
on  account  of  the  car  shortage.  The  company 
is  getting  very  few  cars  and  can  not  fill  the 
orders  it  Is  receiving.  Inquiries  are  most  numer- 
ous, and  if  the  company  could  get  out  only  half 
I  he  orders  it  receives,  it  would  be  quite  busy. 
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G.  P.  Shehan  of  tlie  Berthold  &  Jennings  Lum- 
ber Company,  says  it  is  very  liard  to  get  the 
number  of  cars  required  for  sliipping  purposes, 
although  the  company  is  doing  its  very  best  to 
secure  them. 

The  Charles  F.  Luehrmann  Hardwood  Lumber 
Company  is  receiving  quite  a  number  of  orders 
and  has  been  very  successful  in  being  able  to 
get  cars.  The  company  is  tilling  the  orders 
from  its  local  yards,  where  it  has  a  good  stock 
on   hand   and   ships   with   ver.v   little  delay. 

Business  has  l>een  very  satisfactory  with  the 
Thomas  &  Proctz  Lumber  Company.  Charles 
E.  Thomas  says  his  company's  business  during 
the  month  of  October  was  very  satisfactory  and 
considerably  ahead  of  any  October  for  a  long 
time.  It  has  a  big  stock  of  the  very  best  of 
hardwood  lumber  down  at  its  mill  at  Belzoni. 
Miss.,  and  is  nicely  fixed  to  take  care  of  the  fall 
and  winter  business  w'hich  Mr.  Thomas  feels  sure 
will   come. 

E.  W.  Blumer,  sales  manager  of  the  Lothman 
Cypress  Company,  states  that  business  has  been 
quite  good  during  last  month.  His  company  has 
a  splendid  stock  of  cypress  on  hand  and  the 
mill  in  the  South  is  working  full  time.  It  has 
been  quite  fortunate  in  getting  cars,  as  the 
road  running  to  its  mill  has  not  been  as  much 
crippled  for  lack  of  cars  as  some  of  the  other 
lines. 

The  Lumbermen's  Club  of  St.  Louis  will  hold 
its  November  meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Planters 
hotel  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  12.  The  entertain- 
ment committee  has  secured  Rev.  Martin  S. 
Brennan,  a  well-known  local  astronomer,  as  the 
principal  speaker.  He  will  give  a  lecture  on 
"The  Starrv  Way."  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan  is  well 
known  all  over  this  countr.v  and  in  Europe  as  a 
lecturer  on  geology  and  astronomy.  In  addition 
to  the  lecture,  there  will  be  a  musical  programme. 
The  meeting  promises  to  be  a  most  enjoyable 
affair. 


MIL  WAUKEE 


The  Milwaukee  building  department  has  just 
issued  its  annual  report  tor  1011.  which  shows 
that  there  were  erected  during  that  time  build- 
ings, the  total  cost  of  which  aggregated  $6,113.- 
086.  The  building  operations  for  1912  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  far.  Dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  the  build- 
ing operations  exceeded  those  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  last  year  by  $2,420,440. 

D.  L.  Van  Aukeu  of  Milwaukee,  representa- 
tive of  southern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois 
for  the  John  D.  Mershon  Lumber  Company  of 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  returned  from  a  two  months' 
trip  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he  visited  the 
mills  of  the  Pacific  Lumber  Company  at  Scotia. 
Cal.,  and  the  shipping  centers  at  Oakland  and 
Wilmington.  Mr.  Van  Auken  is  enthusiastic 
over  the   big   hardwood  prospects  here. 

The  Gidding  &  Lewis  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Fond  du  Lac  has  had  improvements  made  on 
its  plant  in  which  it  manufactures  a  well-known 
line  of  sawmill  machinery.  The  concern  has 
now  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  plants  in  its  line 
and  is  prepared  to  handle  orders  of  any  size. 

Two  new  lumber  plants  are  rapidly  nearing 
completion  so  that  work  can  be  started  very 
soon.  The  Heineman  Lumber  Company  at  Mer- 
rill is  erecting  one  of  the  largest  sawmills  in 
the  country,  most  of  the  buildings  having  been 
completed  and  machinery  now  being  installed. 
The  new  Tomahawk  Box  Company's  plant  now 
in  course  of  erection  is  to  replace  the  one  de- 
stroyed by  fire  early  this  summer. 

The  sawmill  of  the  Peshtigo  Lumber  Company 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  October  27, 
causing  a  loss  of  $100,000.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  mills  in  this  section.  The  power  was 
derived  from  a  dynamo  run  by  water  power.  An 
overheated  journal  box  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  fire.  Nothing  authoritative  in  regard  to  re- 
building the  mill  has  as  yet  been  announced. 
Wm.  Templeton  is  president. 


CADILLAC 


Superintendent  L.  Van  Meter  of  the  A.  L. 
Dennis  Salt  &  Lumber  Company's  mill  at  Digh- 
lon,  twelve  miles  south  of  Cadillac,  has  moved 
his  family  to  Whitney  Ont..  where  he  will 
manage  the  operations  of  the  Dennis-Canadian 
Lumber  Company,  an  out-growth  of  the  A.  L. 
Dennis  Salt  &  Lumber  Company  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Mr.  Van  Meter  is  well  up  in,  his  line 
■ind  the  well  wishes  of  his  former  employes  and 
friends   in   this   vicinity  go   with   him. 

W.  B.  Barrows  and  George  W.  Polhemus  of 
I  he  United  States  Forest  Service,  Washington. 
D.  C,  are  taking  measurements  of  beech  and 
maple  at  Cummer-Diggins  camp  No.  13  with  a 
view  of  compiling  a  series  of  tables  for  the 
Forest   Service  department  at  Washington. 

The  Cummer-Diggins  Company's  sawmill  has 
after  several  days'  shut  down  resumed  opera- 
tions again.  This  company  has  opened  a  new 
camp  in  Colfax  township,  known  as  Camp  No. 
13.  and  will  log  in  that  vicinity  the  entire 
winter.  In  addition  to  this  a  large  amount 
cif  timber  will  also  be  put  in  for  the  company 
liy    contract. 

The  Cadillac  Handle  Company's  mill  is  closed 
down  for  three  weeks  when  a  general  over- 
hauling will  be  made  after  which  its  logs  will 
be  forwarded  in  train  loads  over  the  G.  R.  &  I. 
during   the    entire    winter. 

The  Du  Roy  Manufacturing  Company.  Park 
Lake.  Osceola  county,  is  enjo.ving  unprecedented 
activity.  Starting  with  a  force  of  less  than  ten 
men,  it  has  increased  its  pay  roll  to  fifty.  This 
company  turns  out  150.000  pieces  of  wooden 
ware  specialties  dail.v.  It  has  purchased  some 
automatic  machines  that  have  a  capacity  to  turn 
.»nt  from  40.000  to  60,000  pieces  daily.     It  manu- 


factures almost  everything  in  the  line  of  wooden 
novelties  and  is  one  of  the  nest  equipped  plants 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Irving  R.  Du  Roy 
is   the   manager. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  has  approved 
the  proposed  line  of  Boyne  City.  Gaylord  and 
Alpena,  with  the  exception  of  one  crossing  in 
Alpena.  Its  approval  has  been  withheld  from 
this  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  union  depot 
with   the   Detroit   &   Mackinac   Railway. 

On  account  of  increased  orders  the  Michigan 
Buggy  Company's  plant  at  Kalamazoo  has  been 
compelled  to  build  a  large  addition.  ISO  feet 
in  length  by  650  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
high,  in  which  three  hundred  additional  men 
will  be  installed.  In  order  to  keep  up  with 
orders  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  company  to 
make  twenty-five  cars  per  day.  Their  1913 
"Michigan"  car  is  considered  to  be  among  the 
best  of  forty-horsepower  machines  on  the  market. 

The  State  Industrial  Accident  Board  reports 
2,000  accidents  the  first  two  months  of  its  ex- 
istence, a  large  proportion  of  which  were  minor. 
The  insurance  feature  of  the  new  industrial 
compensation  act  will  save  the  employers  of  labor 
thousands  of  dollars,  from  the  fact  that  a  man- 
ufacturer or  an  employer  of  labor  can  go  to  the 
commissioner  of  insurance  and  arrange  for 
mutual  insurance  for  the  actual  cost  less  many 
overhead  charges,  such  as  office  rent,  heat.  light, 
solicitors,  etc.  This  has  forced  many  of  the 
Liability  Companies  to  greatly  reduce  their  rates. 
Under  the  scheme  of  insurance  proposed  b.v  the 
state,  the  cost  of  insurance  is  pro-rated  among 
subscribers  according  to  their  risk ;  it  also 
allows  members  to  withdraw  upon  thirty  days 
notice  at  the  end  of  a  year,  providing  they 
have  paid  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  expenses 
during  the  year,  as  the  act  provides  that  the 
estimates   shall   be  adjusted  at   the  end   of  each 
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The  Hardwood  Market 


CHICAGO 


Hardwood  trading  in  the  local  market  goes 
on  with  unabated  vigor.  The  demand  is  heavy 
and  there  seems  to  be  an  active  demand  for 
nearly  every  item  of  hardwood  lumber.  Some 
remarkable  stories  are  told  of  extraordinary 
profits  being  obtained  on  odd  lots,  but.  on  the 
whole,  a  very  conservative  system  of  buying 
and  sellin.g  is  going  on.  Plain  oak  in  all  grades 
is  the  scarcest  item,  although  many  varieties 
of  northern  woods  are  almost  as  impossible  to 
obtain  in   quantity. 

Heavy  local  purchases  for  car  materials  on 
the  part  of  railroad  and  car  companies  is  the 
feature  of   the  past   fortnight. 


NE^V  YORK 


shape.  Inquiries  have  been  coming  in  more  free- 
ly and  for  a  larger  variety  of  woods.  The  yards 
are  well  supplied  with  stocks  and  forehanded 
dealers  laid  in  a  large  amount  of  lumber  in 
anticipation  of  a  car  shortage.  There  are  usu- 
ally cars  enough  in  Buffalo  to  keep  shipments 
going  without  much  delay. 

Plain  oak  is  stronger  than  it  has  been  for 
some  time,  and  moves  out  about  as  fast  as  it 
comes  in.  Stocks  are  hard  to  get  in  quantity. 
Quartered  oak  is  stronger  and  furniture  fac- 
tories are  placing  a  fair  number  of  orders.  Even 
common  quartered  oak.  which  has  been  slow  for 
a  long  time,  is  now  selling  to  sorae  extent.  Other 
woods  are  generally  firm  in  price,  with  poplar 
forming  the  chief  exception,  although  low-grade 
poplar  is  scarce  and  holds  up  better  in  price 
than  formerly.  Both  maple  and  oak  flooring  are 
now  bringing  an  unusually  stiff  price. 


The  hardwood  market  at  New  York  continues 
to  show  strength.  Supplies  are  not  over  plenti- 
ful and  prices  are  firm  with  a  constant  upward 
tendency,  especially  on  good  lumber.  Car  short- 
age is  holding  up  shipments  in  many  instances, 
which  tends  to  curtail  actual  transactions,  but 
as  far  as  demand  is  concerned  and  its  relation 
to  available  supplies,  there  is  every  indication 
that  there  will  be  a  firm  market  throughout 
the   winter. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO 


The  demand  for  hardwoods  continues  satisfac- 
tory and  dealers  state  that  not  much  pushing 
has   been   needed  to  keep   business  going  in  fair 


Instead  of  the  minimum  activity  so  often  co- 
incident with  the  presidential  election,  the  hard- 
wood lumber  business  in  this  section  has  con- 
tinued brisk  during  the  fortnight.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  inquiries  are  resulting  in  good  or- 
ders, the  only  problem  of  the  manufacturers 
being  how  to  get  cars  to  ship  the  stuff.  Many 
dealers  say  they  can  get  plenty  of  orders  but 
are  in  a  quandary  as  to  where  to  find  the  stock. 
Yards  are  stocked  to  only  about  three-fourths 
of  their  capacity,  and,  as  the  consuming  indus- 
tries are  buying  more  freely,  the  pile  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  with  but  little  hope  of  an  early  re- 
plenishing of  vacant  spots  because  of  the  existing 
traffic  congestion.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
only  natural  that  prices  should  advance,  and  the 
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man  who  neglected  to  secure  his  stock  ahead 
will  now  be  obliged  to  pay  considerably  more 
money  for  his  goods. 

Stocks  generally  continue  below  the  present 
demand  and  values  are  moving  upward.  Oak 
continues  a  leader,  and  quarter-sawed  uak  is  ad- 
vancing ;  chestnut  is  stronger,  the  call  for  sound 
wormy  increasing :  gum  is  said  to  be  piling  up 
at  the  mills  and  weakening  in  value,  but  a  care- 
ful investigation  in  the  eastern  market  does  not 
sustain  a  report  of  a  break  in  this  wood,  the 
demand  being  strong  and  prices  well  maintained  : 
cherry  is  increasing  in  demand  :  cypress  is  stif- 
fening, and  basswood  holds  firm.  There  is  a 
free  call  lor  birch  and  beecli.  Mahogany  and 
veneer  trading  shows  the  best  record  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  prices  are  well  sustained. 


PITTSBURGH 


Hardwoods  are  right  at  the  from  of  the  pro- 
cession. If  anybody  ever  saw  white  oak  in 
better  demand  than  just  now  he  will  have  to 
"sbow"  his  lumber  friends.  Wholesalers  have 
almost  stopped  bidding  on  bill  oak  because  it  is 
so  scarce.  In  furniture  lumber  and  also  stock 
for  the  vehicle  and  implement  companies  there 
is  a  mighty  strong  demand.  The  tendency  is 
toward  higher  prices  in  all  these  stocks.  Gum 
and  Cottonwood  are  going  up  and  manufacturers 
through  the  middle  west  are  increasing  their 
orders  with  Pittsburgh  agencies.  Hardwood 
mills  are  very  busy.  Many  of  them  complain  of 
a  scarcity  of  labor,  while  others  have  been  handi- 
capped somewhat  by  bad  roads  and  a  lack  of 
teams.  Yards  are  buying  a  fair  supply  but  are 
prettyi  well  stocked  up  now  for  winter.  Trade 
with  the  factories  and  railroads  is  first  class. 


BALTIMORE 


The  advent  of  election  day  has  brought  no 
change  in  the  hardwood  trade,  which  retains  its 
active  character  and  continues  to  present  a  most 
encouraging  aspect.  While  the  advances  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  range  of  prices  are  not 
notably  large,  there  has  been  a  stiffening  all 
along  the  line,  with  some  decided  marking  up 
of  the  figures,  and  with  the  demand  sufficiently 
brisk  to  take  up  the  output  of  mills,  so  that 
there  are  practically  no  unsold  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers.  Of  course,  this 
is  to  be  accepted  with  allowance  for  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  selections  and  the  seasoning 
of  lumber.  In  many  instances  the  time  of 
seasoning  is  cut  decidedly  short  and  stocks  are 
often  sent  out  when  not  quite  ready  for  the 
market. 

The  only  item  which  has  not  responded  to 
the  general  improvement  is  extra  wide  poplar 
of  good  quality,  for  which  prices  are  materially 
below  what  such  stocks,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
millmen.  should  bring.  Oak  is  holding  its  own 
in  a  highly  gratifying  way.  and  the  current 
figures  are  so  attractive  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  mills  to  Increase 
their  output.  New  plants  are  projected  and  old 
ones  are  being  enlarged,  but  so  far  the  pro- 
duction is  being  taken  care  of  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  Chestnut  is  firm  in  all  its 
divisions,  even  sound  wormy  stocks  commanding 
prices  that  dispose  the  manufacturers  to  take 
orders.  Ash  is  very  steady,  and  much  the  same 
can  be  said  with  regard  to  all  other  woods  in 
common  use.  The  yards  are  buying  with  com- 
parative freedom,  finding  now  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade  are  greater  than  at  first 
seemed  likely.  For  a  time  there  was  more  or 
less  deferring  of  orders  until  it  became  apparent 
that  recessions  of  a  material  character  could 
not  be  hoped  for,  since  which  time  the  orders 
have  been  coming  in  quite  freely. 

As  a  whole  the  export  business  is  in  satis- 
factory shape.  The  car  shortage  is  causing 
trouble  both  in  the  domestic  and  in  the  export 
trade,  but  apart  from  this  drawback  and  the  re- 


fusal of  the  railroads  to  issue  through  bills  of 
lading  there  have  been  no  unfavorable  develop- 
ments. Oak  abroad  is  going  up.  and  the  ex- 
pectation in  the  United  Kingdom  that  when  a 
certain  price  has  been  reached,  domestic  oak 
would  enter  the  market  to  compete  with  Ameri- 
can woods,  has  not  been  realized.  Tlie  English 
oak,  in  fact,  advanced  with  the  rest,  and  the 
buyers  abroad  are  now  showing  considerable 
eagerness  to  place  orders.  The  whole  export 
situation  Is  viewed  with  satisfaction,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  conditions  is  expected,  al- 
though the  question  of  ocean  freight  rates  yet 
remains  to  be  settled  in   part. 


COLUMBUS 


Hardwood  trade  in  central  Ohio  is  ruling 
strong  in  every  particular.  The  demand  both 
from  dealers  and  factories  remains  good  and, 
with  stocks  very  light,  prices  are  ruling  strong. 
There  are  no  indications  of  weakness  in  any  di- 
rection and  every  change  has  been  toward  higher 
levels.  The  volume  of  business  is  good  and  since 
the  weather  has  remained  pleasant  building  op- 
erations   are    still    active. 

One  of  the  best  features  is  the  demand  for 
all  grades  and  varieties.  The  lower  grades  are 
moving  well,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bet- 
ter grades.  There  is  a  good  demand  tor  all 
varieties  and  as  a  result  there  is  no  accumula- 
tion in  any  place.  Dry  stocks  are  generally 
scarce,  and  this  presages  high  quotations  for 
some  time   to   come. 

Factories  engaged  in  making  automobiles,  ve- 
hicles, furniture  and  implements  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  stocks.  The  car  shortage  is  bad  and 
inclined  to  grow  worse,  and  as  a  result  efforts 
to  stock  up  have  not  been  very  successful.  There 
is  no  hope  for  an  improvement  in  the  car  sup- 
ply in  this  section,  according  to  traffic  man- 
agers of  railroads. 

Quartered  oak  is  gaining  in  strength  and  the 
surplus  stocks  are  being  depleted.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  plain  oak,  both  red 
and  white.  Ash  is  stronger  in  every  way.  Pop- 
lar is  gaining  in  strength  and  automobile  fac- 
tories are  buying  the  wide  sizes.  Basswood  is 
very  strong.  Chestnut  is  moving  well  and  sound 
wormy   is   especially    in   good   demand. 


CINCINNATI 


Tliere  is  a  very  strung  toue  to  the  hardwood 
market  and  all  stock  is  very  scarce.  All  of  the 
big  mills  are  full  up  on  orders  and  are  accepting 
business  only  at  top  prices.  Dealers  who  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  smaller  country  mills 
for  most  of  their  stock  find  great  difficulty  in 
securing  same  as  the  extraordinary  demand  the 
country  over  for  all  kinds  of  hardwood  lumber 
has  made  the  buyers  on  the  road  in  the  pro- 
ducing territory  so  active  that  small  producers 
have  simply  to  sell  to  the  buyer  making  the 
best  offer.  This  competition  has  made  prices 
of    all    items    very    strong. 

The  market  in  poplar  is  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition.  Low-grade  stock  is  in  strong 
demand  and  an  increased  call  is  noted  for  high 
grades.  No.  1  common  and  better  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  disappointment  this  year  and 
wide  stock  has  done  poorly,  but  dealers  making 
a  specialty  of  wide  poplar  have  strong  hopes 
of  a  better  market.  Prices  on  all  graaes  are 
held  up  well  and  there  is  not  much  accumula- 
tion of  the  slower  moving  stock  even  in  the 
face  of  a   light   demand. 

Chestnut  is  going  as  well  as  anything  at 
present ;  thick  ash  is  in  active  demand  and 
hard  to  find  ;  plain  oak  is  so  strong  as  to  neeJ 
no  particular  mention  and  is  the  leader ;  quar- 
tered oak  is  doing  nicely,  better  prices  being 
obtained.  Low-grade  cottonwood  is  simply  out 
of  the  market — dealers  cannot  secure  any.  There 
is  an  active  demand  for  all  grades  of  cypress  and 
prices  are  being  well  maintained.     No.  1  shop  is 


very  strong  in  all  thicknesses  and  the  low- 
grade  stock  sells  readily.  Selects  have  a  very 
good   call. 

The  remarkably  fine  weather  that  has  pre- 
vailed for  the  last  few  weeks  has  made  pos- 
sible the  starting  of  much  new  work  in  the 
building  field.  Building  contractors,  with  the 
object  of  supplying  plenty  of  work  for  mechanics 
during  the  cold  weather,  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  conditions  and  are  holding  back  on 
interior  work  in  order  to  get  new  work  en- 
closed. 

There  is  much  complaint  among  dealers  of 
the  light  receipts  due  largely  to  the  car  short- 
age, which  appears  to  be  growing  worse  as 
shipments  during  the  last  week  have  been  very 
light. 

Cincinnati  factory  trade  is  very  good,  par- 
licularly    the   furniture   trade    and   box   factories. 


TOLEDO 


The  hardwood  situation  has  not  changed 
greatly  during  the  past  month  and  there  is 
certainly  no  weakening  nor,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  is  there  any  tendency  in  that  direction. 
Dealers,  however,  are  holding  firmly  to  a  hand- 
to-mouth  policy,  refusing  to  buy  except  where 
compelled  to  do  so.  It  is  contended  by  retail- 
ers that  prices  have  reached  the  climax  and 
cannot  possibly  go  higher  while  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  break.  At  any  rate  they  are  will- 
ing to  take  that  chance  and  in  the  meantime 
are  supplying  the  trade  from  their  yard  stocks 
which  have  been  holding  up  fairly  well  consider- 
ing the  drain  that  has  been  made  upon  them. 
Regardless  of  inclination,  however,  the  whole- 
salers declare  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
retailers  to  hold  out  much  beyond  the  first  of 
the  year  and  they  are  patiently  awaiting  that 
time. 

Shipments  continue  very  slow  from  all  points, 
especially  the  South.  In  many  instances  orders 
placed  months  ago  remain  unfilled  and  there  is 
no  degree  of  certainty  as  to  -when  orders  placed 
now  will  be   delivered. 

Building  in  Toledo  continues  heavy.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  city  has  there  been  so  much 
building  and  especially  so  much  building  of  an 
important    character. 

Furniture  and  vehicle  factories  are  running 
normally  for  this  season  of  the  year  and  taken 
all  in  all  hardwood  dealers  are  finding  but  little 
to  complain  about. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


There  has  been  no  particular  change  in  the 
local  hardwood  situation  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
Prices  are  still  steady  and  while  a  number  of 
orders  are  coming  in,  deliveries  are  uncertain 
owing  to  car  shortage.  Most  of  the  hardwood 
concerns  report  a  large  number  of  orders  on 
hand  which  are  unfilled  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  cars. 

Lumbermen  are  doing  their  part  toward  re- 
lieving the  car  situation  by  loading  and  unload- 
ing cars  as  promptly  as  possible.  It  is  thought 
that  the  car  shortage  will  be  relieved  very 
materially  within  the  next  three  weeks. 

All  grades  of  hardwoods  appear  to  be  in  good 
demand.  Factories  using  hardwoods  have  been 
busy  for   several   months. 


ST.  LOUIS 


The  hardwood  market  is  not  showing  as  much 
activity  as  it  did  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Still 
there  is  enough  business  being  done  to  overtax 
the  supply  of  salable  items  on  the  hardwood  list. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  for  gum,  cottonwood 
and  ash,  and  lower  grades  of  these  items  have 
nearly  been  cleaned  up  in  the  producing  district. 
There  is  no  particular  change  in  the  demand  for 
poplar,  and  quarter-sawed  red  oak  is  going  nicely. 
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Since  the  fall  demand  has  startod  stocks  of 
hardwoods  in  this  market  have  gotten  very  low, 
and  it  is  hard  to  fill  all  the  orders  offered  for 
all  of  them,  particularly  plain  oak.  The  car 
shortage  has  prevented  much  coming  in  to  take 
the  place  of  the  items  that  have  been  shipped 
out  and  very  little  is  expected  to  arrive  in  this 
market  until  there  is  a  let  up  in  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  movement  of  cotton. 

Prices  are  lirni  on  all  items  and  an  upward 
tendency  prevails  for  the  items  most  in  demand. 
The  call  for  cypress  has  fallen  off  somewhat 
but  is  still  good.  A  big  business  has  been  done 
by  the  St.  Louis  dealers,  and  shipments  continue 
to  go  out  in  good  volume.  The  car  shortage 
has  greatly  benefited  the  market.  Cypress  deal- 
ers are  considering  the  matter  of  securing  stocks 
as  much  as  they  are  that  of  filling  orders.  The 
lar.gt  .yards,  however,  still  have  a  good  supply 
on  land  and  can  lill  nearly  all  orders  coming 
to  them.      Prices  are   steady   and  firm. 


LOUISVILLE 


White  oak  is  the  'uue  best  bel"  at  present, 
both  plain  and  quarter-sawed  varieties  selling 
equally  well.  This  is  a  noteworthy  condition, 
this  being  the  first  time  in  over  a  year  that 
quartered  white  oak  is  moving  as  briskly  as 
plain.     Manufacturers  of  quartered  assert,  how- 


White     Oak     Flitches 
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West     Virginia     Hardwoods 

SOFT  WHITE  PINE 
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CHESTNUT    HEMLOCK 

BAND    SAWED    STOCK 


Complete   Planing   Mill  Facilities 

RIDGWAY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ever,  that  they  are  completely  sold  up,  and  some 
advances  in  price  have  been  reported,  although 
for  the  most  part  former  quotations  have  ruled, 
the  chief  improvement  being  as  to  demand. 
Plain  red  oak  is  also  selling  brislily,  though 
quartered  red  is  not  in  particularly  good  de- 
mand. White  ash  is  a  big  fealure  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  is  moving  well.  (Chestnut,  cotton- 
wood  and  gum  are  all  in  good  call,  while  the 
better  grades  of  hickory  have  been  in  surpris- 
ingly good  demand. 


NASHVILLE 


The  local  hai-dwood  lumber  market  contiuues 
unusually  active.  The  demand  is  brisk  for  plain 
and  quartered  oak.  Some  of  the  dealers  are 
compelled  to  decline  orders  for  these  lines.  There 
is  a  generally  good  demand  for  other  lines.  The 
brisk  business  for  several  months  has  consider- 
ablj"  reduced  the  stocks  in  the  Nashville  district, 
the  total  ordinarily  running  around  100.000.000 
feet,  but  present  stocks  in  this  district  would 
probably  not  go  over  80.000.000  feet.  Local 
hardwood  flooring  plants  are  operating  at  capac- 
ity, with  a  good  demand.  Some  export  ship- 
ments are  mentioned.  Box  factories  are  also  do- 
ing a  good  business. 


MILWAUKEE 


Despite  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  local 
hardwood  business  is  holding  up  fairly  well. 
Active  building  operations  here  and  about  the 
state,  a  brisk  demand  from  farm  implement  con- 
cerns and  box  manufacturers,  and  a  fair  request 
from  the  sash  and  door  plants  and  furniture 
factories  are  doing  much  to  keep  up  trade. 

Stocks  at  most  points  are  still  light  and  job- 
bers are  complaining  of  the  delay  experienced  in 
most  instances  in  effecting  deliveries  on  orders. 
The  northern  mills  seem  to  be  turning  out  only 
about  enough  to  meet  present  requirements  and 
the  supply  of  dry  stocks  is  exceedingly  light. 
The  car  shortage  is  causing  some  trouble,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  southern  shipments. 

Maple  is  strong  and  prices  for  inch  stuff  have 
advanced  one  dollar  during  the  past  four  weeks. 
Three-inch  maple  stocks  are  practically  ex- 
hausted. Red  birch  is  in  especially  brisk  de- 
mand, while  the  furniture  manufacturing  con- 
cerns are  calling  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
No,  1  and  No.  2  common.  Stocks  of  No.  3  com- 
mon birch  are  exhausted  at  most  points.  The 
interior  finish  plants  and  sash  and  door  con- 
cerns are  looking  for  all  the  unselected  birch 
that  they  can  get.  Basswood  prices  are  strong 
and  low  grade  stuff  is  in  good  demand.  In  the 
southern  woods  plain  and  quartered  oak  leads 
the  demand. 


CADILLAC 


Market  conditions  were  never  better  in  this 
vicinity  than  at  the  present  time,  taking  hard- 
woods and  hemlock  as  a  whole.  There  are  no 
large  excess  stocks  of  any  kind.  A  year  ago 
1  here  was  a  surplus  of  maple  flooring,  but  this 
has  been  taken  up,  first  by  th6  increased  demand 
for  maple  flooring,  second  by  the  diversion  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  flooring  lumber 
to  other  purposes  than  into  manufacture  of 
flooring  and  the  hemlock  has  been  pretty  well 
cleared  up  account  excessive  demands  for  both 
boards  and  piece  stuff  and  because  of  the 
scarcity,  prices  have  materially  advanced  in 
both  woods. 


LIVERPOOL 


The  market  position  is  again  exceedingly  firm 
and  almost  everything  at  this  port  has  taken  a 
big  bound  upwards.  Of  course  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  rise  in  values  is  covered  by  the  in- 


creased freight  charges  which  are  now  higher 
than  has  ever  before  been  known  here.  The 
lucky  holders  of  stock  at  this  port  are  reaping 
a  very  rich  harvest,  especially  these  who  have 
imported  on  the  old  basis  of  sea  freight.  How- 
ever, there  are  not  many  so  fortunate  as  to  hold 
stock   to   any   appreciable   extent. 

From  all  accounts  before  lumbermen,  it  is 
predicted  that  values  will  continue  to  advance 
firmly  for  at  least  another  twelve  months  in 
the  mahogany  section  where  record  prices  were 
realized  at  the  last  sales.  The  market  for  hick- 
ory is  again  bare  and  some  talk  is  heard  of 
very  high  prices,  contracts  having  been  made  for 
next  year's  shipments  at  prices  which  are  higher 
than  any  sales  during  last  year,  Sound  ash  is 
in  a  similar  position.  Oak  logs  have  sold  well 
also.  .Although  there  have  probably  been  more 
round  oak  logs  imported  this  year  than  in  any 
other  year,  there  is  not  a  log  to  be  seen  now. 
Birch  logs  have  also  been  going  well ;  in  fact, 
there  are  very  few  prime  logs  left  from  last 
year's  shipmerits.  Oak  planks  to  wagon  specifi- 
cations are  snapped  up  as  quickly  as  they  ar- 
rive. 

Prices  of  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  stocks — 
sap  gum,  Cottonwood  and  tupelo — are  also  ex- 
ceedingly firm.  Wide  stocks  are  very  firm  in- 
deed and  there  is  a  keen  demand  for  all  classes 
of  wide  hardwoods.  Cypress  seems  to  be  much 
in  favor  as  a  substitute  for  poplar  stocks,  which 
has  now  reached  a  price  making  it  prohibitive 
for  many  trades. 


QLAsaow 


Business  at  present  is  conducted  on  fair  lines, 
no  special  briskness  in  any  particular  line  tak- 
ing place.  Though  prices  are  well  maintained, 
they  should  he  higher  to  give  some  compensation 
to  shippers. 

Pitch  pine  continues  firm,  the  upward  tend- 
ency still  being  adhered  to.  Freight  room  is 
exceedingly  diflicult  to  obtain  at  present,  so 
that  little  business  is  being  done  and  that  at 
prohibitive  prices.  C.  I.  F.  values  show  no  sign 
of  weakening,  as  these  will  be  held  so  as  long  as 
freights  retain  their  present  level.  Everything 
at  present  points  to  values  in  spruce  becoming 
still  stronger.  As  importers  know  that  prices 
are  certain  to  advance  still  further,  they  are 
using  the  utmost  caution  and  will  not  enter  into 
engagements  for  delivery  ahead.  Any  stock 
held  at  present  is  not  sold  except  at  greatly  in- 
creased prices. 

Several  large  cargoes  of  oak  boards  and  planks 
have  recently  arrived  from  Baltimore.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  cars,  the  quality  of 
these  does  not  seem  to  be  up  to  the  usual  stand- 
ard. Prices  realized,  however,  have  been  full, 
considering  that  the  grading  is  down.  It  is  not 
the  least  surprising  that  shippers  have  been 
lowering  the  grades  to  induce  buyers  to  take  up 
the  lumber  at  lower  prices.  This  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  freight  situation,  but  it  is  not  de- 
sirable, even  with  the  high  freights  prevailing, 
to  lower  the  grades.  It  would  be  much  better 
it  shippers  adhered  strictly  to  the  gradings  and 
advanced  prices  accordingly.  It  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  shippers  themselves  and  also  agents  here 
that  greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  planks, 

A  large  quantity  of  southern  oak  logs  are 
presently  held  in  second  hands  and  it  seems  that 
these  are  practically  unsalable  in  spite  of  the 
good  demand  for  oak  logs.  Thus  it  will  he  seen 
that  the  old  remarks  regarding  southern  oak  logs 
are  still  applicable.  Shippers  are  only  storing 
up  trouble  for  themselves  when  they  persist  in 
sending  these  logs  forward.  Had  these  logs  been 
from  West  'Virginia  they  would  have  been  cut 
into  dimensions  ere  this. 

Packing  case  makers  at  present  are  brisk  and 
furniture  makers  moderate,  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining supplies  making  business  diflBcult.  Ship- 
building continues  busy. 
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THIS  IS  OUR  RECORD 


In  Business      -         - 7^  Years 

Losses  Paid $1,000,000 

Savings  to  Subscribers 500,000 

Savings  Returned  to  Subscribers       -        -        -  200,000 

Quick  Assets  Belonging  to  Subscribers          -  650,000 


More  Cash  Assets  to  each  $100  of  Out- 
standing Liability  than  the  Largest  Stock 

Companies 


Entire  Interest  Earn- 
ings Paid  to  Subscribers 


Experience  has  demonstrated  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
their  insurance  can  be  saved  to  the  LUMBERMEN  by  carrying  ALLIANCE 
POLICIES.  Give  us  the  opportunity  to  make  these  substantial  savings 
for   YOU. 


Lumbermen's  Underwriting  Alliance 

U.  S.  EPPERSON  &  COMPANY,  ATTY.  &  MGR. 
R.  A.  Long  BIdg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Astoria  Veneer  Mills  4  Dock  Co....  61 

Cadillac  Veneer  Company 

Central  Veneer  Company 60 

Gorham  Brothers  Company 61 

Hanson-Turner  Company 62 

Hoffman  Bros. Company 61) 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Co 4 

Jarrell,  B.  C.  4  Co 60 

Kentucky  Veneer  Works 60 

Kiel  Wooden  Ware  Company B2 

Knoxville  VeneerComoany 6 

Louisville  Veneer  Mills 11 

Maley,  Thompson  4  Moffett  Co IS 

Mengel,  C,  C.  4  Bro,  Company 11 

Ohio  Veneer  Company 13 

Penrod  Walnut  4  Veneer  Co 60 

Rayner.  J 4 

Radford-Portsmouth  Veneer  Co 63 

Sheppard  Veneer  Company 60 

Southern    Veneer     Manufacturing 

Company 63 

Underwood  Veneer  Company 63 

Veneer  Manufacturers'  Company 60 

Walker  Veneer  4  Panel  Co 53 

Willey,  C.  L 1 

Williams.  Ichabod  T..  4  Sons 

Wisconsin  Seating  Company 62 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 17 


Cadillac  Machine  Co 59 

Defiance  Machine  Works.  The 12 

Hanchett  Swage  Works 

Linderman  Machine  Co.,  The 

Mershon.  W,  B..  4  Co 

Phoenix  Manufacturing  Co 

Saranac  Machine  Company        ....       58 

Smith,  H.  B..  Machine  Co '.'.    57 

Steinmetz.  C.  M 16 

Westinghouse  Electric  4  Mfg.  Co  .. 


LOGGING   MACHINERY. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Wks 59 

Clyde  Iron  Works 55 

Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co 16 

Russel  Wheel  4  Foundry  Co 59 


DRY   KILNS   AND   BLOWERS. 

Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works 58 

Phila.  Textile  Mchy .  Co 1 

SAWS,   KNIVES  AND   SUPPLIES. 

Atkins.  E.  C,  4Co 56 

Simonds  Mfg.  Co 57 


LUMBER  INSURANCE. 

CentralManufacturers'Mut.  Ins.  Co.  1 

Epperson.  U.  S 50 

Indiana  Lumbermen's  Mut.  Ins.  Co..  1 

Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co..  1 

Lumbermen's  Mutual  Ins.  Co 1 

Lumbermen's     Underwriting    Alli- 
ance    50 

Lumber  Underwriters 18 

Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Mutual 

Fire  Ins.  Co 1 

Rankin.  Harry  4  Co  


TIMBER    LANDS. 

Lacey.  James  D.,4Co 2 

Spry,  John  C 12 


MAHOGANY,   WALNUT,    ETC. 

Acme  Veneer  4  Lumber  Company, . .  13 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  4  DockCo 61 

Duhlmeier  Brothers _ 14 

Hamilton.J.V 12 

Huddleston-Marsh  LumberCo 4 

Maley,  Thompson  4  Moffett  Co 13 

Mengel,  C.  C.  4  Bro.  Company II 

Palmer  4  Parker  Co 17 

Penrod  Walnut  4  Veneer  Co 60 

Purcell,  P'rank 65 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Freight  Audit  4  Storage 

Company 18 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  4  Dock  Co 63 

01iild8,S.D.  <fcU) 53 

Gerlach.  The  Peter.  Company 53 

Lumbermen's  Credit  Association....  12 

Mechanical  Rubber  Company 58 

Tamms  Silica  Company 53 

Wausau  Advancement  Association. 
Westinghouse  Electric  4  Mfg.  Uo... 
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ClASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  In  tlils  sec- 
tion at  tbe  foljowlne  rules: 

Forone  Insertion 20c  a  line 

For  two  Insertions 35c  a  line 

For  three  insertions 50c  a  line 

For  four  insertions 60c  a  line 

Eight  words  of  ordinary  length  make  one  line. 
Heading  counts  as  two  lines. 
No  display  except  the  headings  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances  to  accompany    the  order.     No^ 
extra  charges  tor  copies  of  paper  containing 
the  advertisement. 


EMPIOYES  WANTED 


: 


WANTED 

A  practical  buyer  and  inspector  for  wagon 
stock  witli  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Ad- 
dress "BOX  96,"  care   Habdwood  Record. 


WANTED 

Salesmen  on  our  New  Census  publications. 
Splendid  opportunity.  Men  making  ?50  to  $75 
per  week.  RAND,   McNALLY   &  CO., 

Dept.  B.,  Chicago,   111. 


ASSISTANT  IN  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Large  Chicago  jobbing  house  has  oiic-Ding  for 
young  man  as  assistant  in  sales  department. 
Some  knowledge  of  lumber,  office  work  and 
stenography  desirable.  Moderate  wages  to  start, 
but  good  opportunity  for  alert  worker  to  ad- 
vance. Address,  stating  age,  experience,  refer- 
ences and  wages  expected, 

"BOX  112,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


WANTED 

Thoroughly  competent  vcnocr  slicer  operator. 
In  replying  give  age,  qualiflcations,  experience, 
size  plants  have  operated,  and  complete  refer- 
ences.     Address 

"BOX  111,"  care  IIardwood  Record. 

IF  YOU  WANT 
competent  employes  In  any  department  of  the 
hardwood  business,  there  is  no  better  way  of 
securing  them  than  by  employing  the  Classified 
Advertisements  section  of  Hardwood  Record, 
which  reaches  woodsmen,  sawmill  men  and  sales- 
men in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Chas.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Kirkiand  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


WANTED— WAGON   STOCK 

Wagon  tongues,  reaches,  bolsters,  hickory  di- 
mension stock  for  buggy  and  wagon  work.  In- 
spection at  mill  points. 

J.  A.  BROWNE  &  CO.,   INC., 

North  Manchester,  Ind. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MAEKET  FOE 

75  to  100  cars  of  oak  poles,  bolsters,  sand 
boards,  eveners,  and  reaches;  and  hickory  and 
maple  axles.  Will  Inspect  at  shipping  point,  and 
pay  cash.  E.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bayne  St., 

Bntralo,  N.  Y. 


I 


TIMBER  ESTIMATING 


TIMBEE  ESTIMATES 

Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  and  logging 
conditions.  Have  a  few  high-class  properties 
for  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

THOS.   J.    MCDONALD, 
East  Tenn.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Knoxvilie,  Tenn. 


LOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  WALNUT  LOGS 

50O  cars  good  black  walnut  logs,  10"  and  up 
in  diameter,  6  It.  and  up  long.  Will  Inspect  at 
shipping  point  and  pay  cash. 

GEO.  W.  HARTZELL,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LOGS 

200,000  ft.  28"  and  up  White  Oak  logs. 
200,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Walnut  logs. 
50,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Cherry  logs. 
C.  L.  WILLEY,  2558  S.  Robey  St.,  Chicago. 


TIMBER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


D 


TIMBEE  LANDS. 


Virgin  Oak,  Poplar  and  Chestnut.  3,600  acres. 
Clay  County,  North  Carolina.  Now  owned  by 
us.  Titles  perfect.  Other  timber  adjacent.  10 
miles  from  a  railroad.  Near  Murphy  branch 
of  Southern.  Now  operating  at  Heidelberg,  Ken- 
tucky, and  do  not  need  above  tract.  A  low 
price  for  a  quick  sale.  Please  write  us  quickly. 
THOMAS    FORMAN    COMPANY,    Detroit,    Mich. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 
I  own  in  fee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracks  of  high-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  the  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  Investment  or  as  an 
operating    proposition. 

Will   deal   with   principals   only.     Address   in 
confidence,   "BOX   22,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


FOR  SALE— 2,400  ACRES 
in  West  Carroll  Parish,  Louisiana — cruises  5,000 
ft.  Oak,  largely  White,  per  acre.  In  addition, 
has  Gum  and  other  Hardwoods,  easily  logged  to 
nearby  railroad  station.  Fine  proposition.  Addi- 
tional timber  can  be  procured.     Address 

H.  H.  HITT  LUMBER  CO.,  Decatur,  Ala. 


FOR   SALE 

15,000  acres  virgin  short  leaf  yellow  pine, 
Louisiana,  one  body  on  railroad ;  will  cut  eighty 
million  feet,  and  sixty  million  feet  hardwood, 
one  of  the  best  tracts  in  State  ;  price  $16.50  per 
acre ;  also  19,000acre  hardwood  tract,  price 
$14.00  per  acre.         KENDALL  &  WILSON, 

Palestine,  Texas. 


[ 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


THICK  POPLAR  FOR  SALE 

6  to  9  months  on  sticks,  2%   and  *"  Poplar, 
common  and  better.     Write  for  prices. 

C.  M.  CRIM  &  SON,  Salem,  Ind. 


LUMBER  FOE  SALE. 

4  cars  4/4,  Ists    and    2nds    bone    dry    Sycamore, 

standard  widths  and  lengths. 
2  cars  4/4x13"   and  up  dry  plain   Ists  and   2nd» 
Red  Oak,  50%  14  and  16  feet. 

5  cars  4/4  No.   1  Com.  Red  Gum,  bone  dry. 

W.   D.   REEVES  LBR.  CO.,  Helena,  Ark. 


OAK.  POPLAE,  ASH 
and  all  other  hardwoods.  In  all  grades  and  thick- 
nesses, can  be  readily  sold  If  advertised  In  the 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  section  of  Hardwood  Bbc- 
ORD.  It  you  have  a  large  stock  you  want  to 
sell  try  a  few  lines  in  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  inquiries  they  will  bring  you. 


FOE  SALE— BAY  POPLAE 

At    our    Aydcn    Mill,    freight    rate    to 

Norfolk,   Va 8c 

Baltimore   15e 

Philadelphia     16c 

New  York  City 20c 

Boston     23c 

We  offer  400  M  feet  1x6"  and  wider  Bay 
Poplar,  thoroughly  bono  dry  and  straight,  goo* 
widths  and  lengths,  beautiful  stock,  piled  for 
Ists  and  2nds,  but  will  likely  down  grade  to 
shipping  about  20%  No.  1  common.  This  stock 
is  cut  heavy  and  most  of  it  would  dress  two 
sides  1"  thick.  For  quick  shipment  will  quote 
special  prices. 
AMERICAN   LBR.   &  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SaTe] 


FOR    SALE 
A    50ton    Shay    locomotive,    standard    gauge, 
new    in    Juno,    1909—2,400    gallon    tank.      Full 
details  furnished. 
THE  CADILLAC   HANDLE   CO.,   Cadillac,  Mich. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED     [ 


WANTED— DIMENSION  STOCK 
Oak,  plain  and  quartered  ;  boards  and  squtret 
Also  dogwood  and  persimmon. 

INDIANA   QUARTERED   OAK   CO., 
7  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GLUED-UP  POPI.AE  OR  BASSWOOD 

Dimension  Stock  to  finish  7/8"xl9"x36"  In  car- 
load lots.  Will  furnish  specifications  upon  re- 
quest. ARTHUR  BAILEY  &  CO.,  No.  1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— SMALL    DIMENSIONS 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  short  di- 
mensions In  Oak  Squares ;  also  3/4,  4/4,  5/4  and 
6/4  Quartered  White  Oak  16  to  24"  long;  also 
Plain  Oak  1x2  and  wider,  12  to  54"  long.  We 
also  handle  the  standard  length  hardwoods. 
What  have  you  to  offer  for  cash?  Best  of  bank 
reference. 

FURNITURE  &  CHAIR  STOCK  Co., 
5150  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,   Fa. 
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LUMBER  WANTED 


Zl 


BUTTERS   OF   HARDWOODS. 

Do  you  want  to  get  In  touch  with  the  best 
buyers  of  hardwood  lumber?  We  have  a  list, 
showing  the  annual  requirements  In  lumber, 
dimension  stock  and  veneers  and  panels  of  con- 
sumers of  those  materials  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Cnnada.  The  service  Is  free  to  ad- 
vertisers In  the  RicoBD.  It  will  Interest  you. 
Write  us  for  further  Information  about  our  "Sell 
Ing  Lumber  by  Mall  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  BIdg., 

Chicago. 

WANTED 

Five  cars  1"  Xo.  3  common  chestnut. 
DUHLJIKIEK    BROTHERS.    CinciuDati.    0. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE 

One  band  mill,  and  about  one  hundred  million 
feet  of  hardwood  stumpage.  Very  easy  terms. 
Address  owner,  P.  0.  BOX  "IC."  Pensacola,  Fla. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

for  man  to  go  in  manufacturing  business.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitalile  for 
making  spokes  and  vehicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion In  town  sis  thousand,  on  two  rivers  and 
two    railroads.      Address 

"BOX  72,"  care   EIardwood  Record. 

FOR  SALE 

A  well-equipped  Basket  and  Veneer  Plant,  well 
located  for  timber,  shipping  facilities  and  for 
the  market  of  its  products.  Factory  statement 
based  on  actual  results.  Reason  for  selling  and 
other  information  cheerfully  given  on  applica- 
tion.    Address  "L.  V.,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 

FOR  SALE 

Ash  Handle  Factory,  located  in  a  northern 
Indiana  town  with  two  good  railroads.  Good 
timber  location.  Factory  running  and  making 
money.  100  H.  P.  boiler  and  engine.  Elevated 
iron  supply  tank.  Hot  water  pump.  New 
Philip  Smith  8  ft.  bolter,  rip  table,  equalizer ;  1 
No.  10  Ober  automatic  lathe  ;  1  St.  Mary's  center 
lathe,  pulleys,  belting,  saws,  tools,  etc.,  sawmill. 
Steel  store  shed  20x80.  Good  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  sell.  Present  owners  would  retain  in- 
terest if  desired.     Address 

"BOX   109,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 

FULLY   EQUIPPED    SAWMILL 
with    dry    kiln    and    planing    mill,    40,000    feet 
capacity.      Forty    or    fifty    million    feet    of    long 
leaf    yellow     pine    and     cypress    timber.       Now 
operating.      Good  reasons  for  selling.     Address 
DEAN   REALTY  &  IMPROVEMENT   CO., 

Waycross,   Ga. 

WOOD  ALCOHOL  PLANT 

We  have  a  very  desirable  location  and  ample 
supply  of  raw  material  for  a  wood  alcohol  plant. 
Will  be  glad  to  negotiate  with  anyone  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  such  an  industry. 

GEO.   WEBSTER  LBR.   CO.. 
21  Besse  Place.  Springfield,  Mass. 


UACBINERY  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  Band  Mill  located  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
For  particulars  address 

ISAAC  WRIGHT,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


BAUGHMAN'S  BUYER  AND  SELLER 

The  twelfth  edition  of  the  handy  book  for 
lumbermen  just  out,  revised,  improved.  See  the 
new  side  tables,  the  metric  system,  tapering  tim- 
ber, to  figure  narrow  flooring,  moulding,  box 
work,  etc.  Five  sections,  each  indexed  and  a 
separate  work.  Every  page  worth  the  price  of 
the  book.  The  book  that  talks  to  lumbermen. 
Not  millions,  but  more  than  seventy-five  thou- 
sand copies  have  been  sold  to  lumbermen.  Bound 
in  red  flexible  cover,  §2.50  per  copy  prepaid. 
Orders  filled  day  received.      Address 

H.   R.  A.  BAUGHMAN,   Indianapolis.  Ind. 

WANTED— HARDWOOD  LUMBERMEN— 

to  try  the  Gibson  Tally  Book.  The  three-throw 
aluminum  tally  ticket  cover  accommodates  any 
form  of  ticket  desired.  The  use  of  the  special 
triplicate  tally  tickii  supplied,  printed  on  water- 
proof paper  with  carbon  backs  makes  tallies  un- 
alterable. For  durability,  convenience,  accuracy 
and  for  systematizing  the  inspection  of  lumber 
the  Gibson  tally  method  can't  be  beat. 

Special  forms  of  tally  tickets  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. Covers  sold  on  approval  to  responsible 
concerns.  HARDWOOD   RECORD, 

537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


For  sale  by  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III, 
50  CENTS  EACH. 


CHICAGO 

E.  H.   KLANN 

Cottonwood,    Gum,    Oak,    Asb,    Cy- 
press,  Yellow  Pine,  Dimension  Stock 


819  FISHER  BLDG. 


CENT.  3825 


Osgood    &  Richardson 

935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Aeenis:  LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Telephone  Canal   1688 

CHAS.     DARLING     &     CO. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

22nd  Street  and  Center  Avenue 
CHICAGO 

McParland  Hardwood 
Lumber  Co.  2204  s.  lafun  st. 
HARDWOODS 

FRED  D.  SMITH 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1337-1343  North  Branch  St.  OHICACO 


A  Veneer  Oaage  is  the  answer  tn  s  Teoeer  Ubt'« 
L- raving  for  years.  Thi»  "Walker  Brand'  Ven- 
eer 0»uge  is  a  steel  gauge  ihat  Vrill  eaiisfy 
yonf  waot*  for  all  time.    You  can'tdoyour- 
-  self   a  better  turn  than   to  bay  one   of 
these  gauges.     It  gauges  ACCURATKLT 
levery  ttiicknessfrom  l-iOinchto  ^  ioch 
INCLUSIVE,    Wnke  up  to  this  opportn- 
nity.  Priceonlyll  98  delivered  by  U-  S. 
)Mail-  Order  now,  tnday.   Address — 6456 
IToodlawn  At«.     Phone  Hyd»  Park  SS. 


Devt.  C 


QQ%    RURE 

OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago 


Gerlach  Modern  Machines 

Produce  Ihc  Cheapest  rnd   DfSl 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOOKS 


circular.  Band  and  Cylinder  Saws 

SAW   AND  LOG  TOOUS 

THE  PETER  CERIACH  CO.  Cleveland.  6tli  City,  U.S.A. 
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This  is  For 

•mY 

Y     G. M. CO."  PAT. JAN.  3 

Elkr 

Camp 

.loot 

nont  Contracting  &  Supply  Co. 

Elkmonl,  Tenn. 

191      _ 

Of  Single  Duplicate  or  Triph- 
cate  Log  Tally  Ticket  (with- 
out   Loose    Carbon    Sheets) 
used  in  the 

Gibson 
Aluminum 
Tally  Book 
Covers 

■ 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

HARDWOOD      RECORD 

537  S.  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO 

DIA. 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

DIA. 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

TOTAL 

8 

37 

9 

38 

10 

39 

11 

40 

12 

41 

13 

42 

14 

43 

16 

44 

16 

45 

17 

46 

18 

47 

19 

48 

20 

49 

21 

50 

22 

61 

23 

52 

24 

53 

25 

54 

26 

55 

27 

66 

1 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

36 

Let  us  send  you  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  scores  of  forms  of 
lumber,  flooring  and  log  tally 
tickets. 

Total 

TOTAL  NO.  LOGS  &  AM'T.  IN  FEET 

CARS    AVERAGE  PER  CAR 

REMARKS! 

The  Gibson  Tally  Book  System 

has    more    than    2,500    users. 

SCALER 

HARDWOOD  ^ E  C  O  R  D 


CLYDE  -  GRADE    TKan  wKicK  tkere  \s  None  beifcr." 


-, — ■^■.  1, 


\i  doesn'i  seem  poxrible 
+o  build  Lo^^In^  MacK- 
inery  o"f  rtredier  econo- 
my dnol  eHiclency  +Kdn 
iKd-J  dej-cribed  dnd  ill- 
uxird+ed  in+Klj-  new  cdi- 
d  lo^  of  ourj*:-  buf  of  courje 
if  if  ever  become^-  pojjible, 
we  will  build  if. 


"¥. 


,^ 


OurFACTORY 
AtDULUTH 


Ask  for 

CATALOG 
No.  1 

Tfte  new  ON£. 


■^|\ 


CLYDE 


CLYDE    IRON  WORKS 

Mdnufdcturerj-   at   DULUTH,  Minnej-o+d.  U.S.A.  of 
CLYDE -GRADE    Lo^6'n6  ^nd  Holx+in^  MacKinery. 


CLYDE 
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Are  your  saws  standing  up  to  their  work  as  they  should? 
Are  you  getting  the  most  service— at  the  least  expense? 


Manager — "Hiley,  our  records  show  a  decreased  cost  in  production  last  month.    How  do  you  account  for  it?" 

Superintendent-^" /i 's  those  SILVER  STEEL  SAWS,  Mr.  Bossman.     We  only  change  Saws  twice  a  day  now  as  against  three  time.f 

with  those  other  Saws.     Just  touch  them  up  on  the  automatic  and  they're  ready   for  another  run.-    I   had  no   idea  how   much 

difference  this  would  make  in  our  output." 
Manager — "Better  put  in  a  requisition   for  SILVER  STEEL  BAND  SAWS  for  the    10"  Mill  and  Re-Saw  right  away.     We  can't 

make  money  any  easier  than  that." 

Not  "Fairy  Tales,''  but  facts,  gentlemen.    These  are  actual  experi- 
ences of  the  biggest  mills  everywhere.  You  cannot  afford  not  to  use 

ATKINS  IV^^^  SAWS 

SILVER  STEEL  costs  more  than  any  other  Saw  Steel  and  it's  worth  e\cry  cent  that  it  costs.  It's  almost 
positive  insurance  against  cracks  because  it's  so  tough  and  then  the  teeth  hold  their  points  and  the  blades 
their  teeth  and  tension.     Why  not  become  curious  and  make  us  pro^•e  these  statements? 

Order  from  your  usual  source.     Just  specify  ATKINS  SILVER  STEEL.     Or  write 
to 'the  nearest  address  below — we'll  see  that   you   get   them   to   the   best   advantage. 

HAND  SAWS— CIRCULAR  SAWS—CROSS  CUTS— GANG  SAWS— A  Perfect  Saw  for 
Every  Purpose.      MACHINE  KNI\ ES     General    Agents     Covel   Filing    Room    Machinery. 


E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


THE    SrLVER    STEEL 
SAW     PEOPLE 


Home  Office  and  Factory,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Atlanta,     Chicago,     Memphis,     Minneapolis,     New   Orleans.     New    "^'nrk    City,     Portland.     San    Francisco,     Seattle,     Vancouver,    B.    C, 

Sydney,    N.    S.    W. 
Canadian   Factory — Hamilton.   Qnt.  Machine  Knife   Factory — Lancaster,   N.   T. 
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Saw  Repairs 


TF  there  is  any  Saw 
Repair  work  that 
you  want  done  to  get 
things  in  final  shape 
for  winter,  ship  your 
saws  to  a  Simonds 
Factory  just  as  soon 
as  you  can  and  we  will 
do  the  work  right. 

Tags   for  shipping 
furnished  on  request. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Fitchburg,  Mass.        Vancouver,  B.  C.  Montreal,  Que. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  111.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Portland,  Ore.  New  Orleans,  La.  St.  John,  N.  B. 

San  Franciso,  Cal. 


A  New  Surface  Planer 


REAR-EXD   XO.    Gl-A   SURFACE   PL.4.NER 

The  halftone  represents  a  New  Single 
Surfacer  which  is  made  in  two  sizes, 
to  plane  24"  x  8"  and  27"  x  8".  The 
machine  is  regular,  as  per  cut,  but  it 
can  be  fitted  with  Sectional  Feed  Rolls 
and  Flexible  Chip-breaker  for  fine 
work,  or  equipped  with  Round  4-Knife 
Head  for  speed. 

Send   for   Special    Circular 

H.  B.  Smith  Machine  Co. 

SmithviUe,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


S8 
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DOUBLE 

rm   CAPACtTY   Of    VOUR 

DRY  KILN 


If  you  attempt  to  dry  two-inch  oak 
in  your  kiln  in  fourteen  days  the  re- 
sult will  probably  resemble  the  above 
illustration. 

The  lower  picture  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  two-inch  oak  dried  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works  Process 
in  fourteen  days,  and  every  plank  as 
sound  as  the  sample. 

The  absence  of  checks  is  not  the 
only  saving  due  to  this  process.  The 
lumber  is  straight,  soft  and  free  from 
sap  or  acids. 

For  a  small  sum  of  money  your  old 
kilns  can  be  converted  to  G.  R.  V.  W. 
Process  Kilns,  with  a  guarantee  to 
give  the  results  above  described. 

Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners 


Can  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  driyen  with 

"ADViHCE" 

CORRUGATED 
JOINT  FASTENER 
MACHINE 

Made  in  Diflereni 
Types  lo  Meet 
All  Condilioiis 

Specially  suitable  for 
manufacturers  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds, 
screens,  coffins, 
furniture,  plumbers' 
wood-work,  porch 
columns,  boxes, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Write  for  bulletins 
and  prices. 

Manufactured  only 
by 


Saranac  Machine  Co.,   St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


ELEPHANT 
RUBBER 


BELTING 


AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


?W4«.EUPW^ 


t^^->%^^ 


307  W.  Randolph  Street, 

ESTABLISHED  1882 


HOSE 


STEAM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

EXTRA  QUALITY 


Recommended  for  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


SELLING  AGENTS 

CRiNE  COMPANV  •  ■  ILL  BRANCHES 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  CO..  MOBILE.  ALA 
ALBANY  MILL  SUPPLY  CO.,     ALBANY,  GA. 


THE  MECHANICAL 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

(Chicago  Rubber  Works) 

CHICAGO 
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Broom  Handle 

CHUCKING    AND   BORING    MACHINE 


It  rounds  end  of  handle  and  bores  small  hole  in  other  end 
automatically  at  same  time.  Capacity,  45,000  handles  in  ten 
hours.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  keep  the  handles  fed  to 
the  machine.  Used  by  the  largest  producers.  Write  for  de- 
tails and  price. 

CADILLAC  MACHINE  CO. 

Makers  of  Handle  Makers  Tools.    CADILLAC,  MICHIGAN 


THE  BALDWIN 
LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

LOGGING  LOCOMOTIVES 


Locomotives  with  a  radial  truck  at  each  end,  and  separate 
tenders,  are  well  adapted  to  logging  service  where  long  hauls 
must  be  made.  These  engines  ride  well  on  rough  track,  and 
can  be  run  backwards  into  sharp  curves  and  switches  without 
danger  of  derailment. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,Hndson  Terminal. 
ST.  LOUIS.  Mo.,  Sccirily  Bailding. 


CHICAGO,  III.,  RaUway  Exchange 
P0RTL4ND,  Ore.,  Spalding  BIdg 


Cable  Address: — "Baldwin,  Philadelphia.' 


THE  RUSSEL  COiVlBINED  SKIDDER  AND  LOADER  IN  OPERATION 

Russel  Logging  Cars  are  built  to  stand  severe 
service,  of  any  capacity  desired  or  to  suit  any 
length  of  log. 


Logging  Economy 

will  interest  you 


The  most  convincing  proof  of  any 
machine's  efficiency,  next  to  a  per- 
sonal trial,  is  the  expression  of  those 
who  have  used  them. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  you 
with  the  proofs  or  the  names  of  the 
operators  who  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  the  machines  in  operation. 

The  Russel  Combined  Skidder 
and  Loader  has  demonstrated  itself 
to  be  superior  in  design  and  con- 
struction. The  great  decrease  in 
cost  and  increased  efficiency  of  log- 
ging is  bound  to  appeal  to  the 
operators. 


Russel  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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VENEERS 

AND 

PANELS 

One  Reason  for  Our 
Success 

Our  Customers  Are  Sat- 
isfied  and   Come    Back 

You   are   going  to   need   Veneer   in   the   near 

future,  so  let  us  have  your  inquiries 

for  the  followins:  woods : 


Mahogany 
Circassian 
Curly  Birch 
Walnut  Butts 


Yellow  Poplar 

Pine 

R.  C.  Red  &  White  Oak 

R.  C.  Birch 


And     Quartered     Oak    Sawn    ana   Sliced 

Veneer  Manufacturers  Company 


Fulton  and  May  Streets, 


Chicago,  III. 


B.  C.  JARRELL  &.  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rotary  Cut  Gum  and  Poplar 

VENEERS 

Well  manufactured,  thorouiihly 
KILN  DRIED  and  FLAT 


HUMBOLDT. 


TENNESSEE 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and  White 

Oak  and  Mahogany 

Walnut  Cherry  Ash  Maple 

Let  u.  send  you  Stock  List       FORT      WAYNE,      IND. 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 


HELENA,  ARK. 


VENEERS 


PENROD  WALNUT  &  VENEER  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


KENTUCKY   VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR,  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED 

QUARTERED   OAK,  IMAHOGANY 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


SECURE  BETTER  PRICES 

AT  LESS  SELLING  COST  BY  REACH- 
ING MORE  CUSTOMERS.  HARDWOOD 
RECORD   PUTS  YOU  BEFORE  THEM 
ALL  TWICE  A  MONTH. 

ASK   US  ABOUT  IT 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


Custom  Mill  Work,  Storage,  Inspection 


ON 


Foreign  Fancy  Woods,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Circassian 


Mills,  Log  and  Lumber  Storage  Yards,  Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Company 


We  receive  the  logs,  store  or  warehouse  them,  manufacture  them  into  lumber,  cut  or  saw  veneers,  pile  and  store  the  pro- 
duct, and  ship  via  any  railroad.  Also  furnish  inspection  returns  on  logs  or  lumber.  Can  furnish  accommodations  and  econ- 
omies which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere.  While  we  do  not  buy  or  sell  for  our  own  account,  we  always  have  on  our 
yards  parcels  of  plain  and  figured  African,  Mexican  and  Cuban  Mahogany,  Circassian  Walnut  and  Cedar  logs,  placed  here 
for  sale  by  direct  foreign  shippers,  from  which  advantageous  purchases  can  be  made. 


Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co. 


Long  Island  City,  New  York 


Veneered  Panels  N 


Veneer  Panel  making  is  our 
specially,  and  we  claim  that 
the  panels  we  make  are 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  for 
they 


Will  not  come 
to  pieces 
after  tli.y 
are  in  the 
furni- 
ture 


Do  you  see  the  point  ? 


It  is  obvious  that  a  veneer  panel  making  plant,  equipped  with 
every  facility  to  produce  in  large  quantity  panels  of  every  description, 
can  produce  panels  at  far  less  cost  than  any  individual  manufacturer 
can  make  them  for  his  own  use. 

This  is  the  important  fact  we  want  to  impress  upon  you.     We 
can  supply  the  panels  you  use  in  two,  three  and  five-ply  quarter-sawed  oak,  quarter-sliced  oak, 
figured  mahogany,  plain  mahogany,  red  birch,   plain  oak,  yellow  pine,  gum,  basswood,  ash, 
maple  and  elm  at  less  cost  than  you  can  produce  them. 

Drop  a  line  to  us  and  mention  your  panel  needs  and  we  will  submit  samples  and  quote 
prices  that  will  settle  the  question. 

"yhe  (^orham  ^rothers  (^Qmpany 

::        ::        ::        ::      MT.  PLEASANT,  MICH.  ::        ::        " 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co. 

HOME    OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 


We  manufacture  at  our  Birchwood  plant  single  ply  veneers 
of  all  native  northern  woods  and  deliver  stock  that  is  in 
shape  to   glue. 

From  our  Algoma  factory,  where  we  have  specialized  for 
twenty  years,  we  produce  panels  of  all  sizes,  flat  or  bent  to 
shape,  in  all  woods,  notably  in  Mahogany  and  Quarter-Sawed  Oak. 

We  make  no  two-ply  stock,  and  do  not  employ  sliced  cut 
quartered  oak.  Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed 
veneer. 


Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.  We 
do  not  use  retainers.  Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
erful screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

If  you  seek  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 
results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 
of  every  detail,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 
an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  product  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  GO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  CUT 


'o^ 


BIRCH 

BASSWOOD 

OAK 

ASH 

ELM 


VENEER  * '" "'  v# 


WISCONSIN  ^ 


.#'" 


PANELS        PANELS        PANELS 

In  Stock  at  Chicago  Warehouse,  1140  West  Lake  Street 
Telephone  Haymarket  3027 

WE    WANT    TO    MOVE    BEFORE    JANUARY    1 

3  PLY  GOOD   1   SIDE 


3/16  Ash  24  X  60 
30x60 


1/4  Ash  24  X  60 


30x72 

The  Wisconsin  Seating:  Company, 


14  Basswood  24  x  60 

New  London,  Wis. 


HOWARD  HANSON,  President 


THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 


THE   HANSON-TURNER    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

ROTARY  CUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 


ELM  OAK 

BEECH         MAPLE 
CURLY  BIRCH 


BIRCH  SPECIALTIES: 

BASSWOOD  DRAWER  BOTTOMS       BACK  PANELS        CENTER  STOCK 

ninnic  rvc  uani  r       backing     piano  pin  blocks      birch  door  stock 
dIKu  o-tit  MAPLc  CURLY  birch      bird's-eye  maple 

OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


CHESTNUT    DOOR    STOCK   VENEERS 

WE  make  a  specialty  of  rotary  cut  Chestnut  Door  Stock  Veneers  for  one,  two,  three  and  five  panel 
doors,  and  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  fill  orders  promptly.     We  make  it  a  point  never  to  substi- 
tute brown  ash  when  chestnut  is  ordered. 
C  We  also  manufacture  door  stock  veneers  in  Red  and  White  Oak,  Poplar  Cross-banding,  Drawer  Bottoms 
and  special  dimension  Poplar,  White  Oak  Veneers  for    furniture   and    piano   makers,   and  other   rotary   cut 
products  in  Chestnut,  Poplar,  Red  and  White  Oak  not  listed  above. 

C  For  prices  and  other  information  write  to 

RADFORD  PORTSMOUTH  VENEER  CO.,  Radford,  Virginia 


y  eneers  and  Jranels  with  a  i\.eputation 

■fTTE  manufacture  Veneers  in  aH  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.    Also  Built-up  Panels 
^^     in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.     Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Underwood  Veneer  Co.  Wausau,  Wis. 


"SOVEMANCO." 

We  can  furnish  anything'  you  want  in 

Sawed   and   Sliced    Foreign   and   Domestic   Figured   Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.    Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

day  received,  if  desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  21st  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Mills,  Magnolia,  Standard  and  21st  Sts. 


For  Veneer  and  Panel  Manufacturers 

Your  Consumers'   Lists   Cost   You   BIG   MONEY 

We  can  save  it  all  and  relieve  you  of  all  the  detail  and  effort  necessary  to 

tabulate  consumers'  wants.     Our  Card  Index  System  of  those  wants, 

just  out,  is  the  result  of  systematic  effort.      It  is  endorsed  by  your  competitor. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Give  Him  that  Advantage? 

HARDWOOD  RECORD  CHICAGO 
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MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS     FOR     HARD    MAPLE.     AND    GREY    ELM 

"Ideal 


99  Steel 
Burn- 
ished 


Rock  Maple  Flooring 


ii  the  flooring  that  is  manufactured  expressly  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modem  machinery  from  carefully-selected  stock  and  eTery  precaution  is  taken 
throughout  our  entire  system  to  make  it  fulfill  in  every  particular  its  name — "IDEAL." 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 

Send  Us  Your  Inquiries 


The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

Manufacturers  of 

BIRCH 
BASSWOOD 
ELM 
MAPUE 

We   Solicit   Your  Inquiries 
SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W— C,  M.  &  ST.  P.— W.  &  M. 


SCi 


199 


Chief  Brand' 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  f,  f  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple 
in  all  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE   US,  WE   CAN    INTEREST  YOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING.    MICHIGAN 


I  XL  ROCK  MAPLE 

FLOORING 


Birch  and 
Selected  Red  Birch 


"The  Standard"  of  Excellence 
Wisconsin  Land  &  Lumber 

Company       HermansviUe,     Michigan 

BIRCH.   ASH,    ELM,    BASSWOOD   AND   HEMLOCK   LUMBER 
Basswood  Siding,   Ceiling,   and  Moulding 


SAILING,  HANSON  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Michigan  Hardwoods 

GRAYLING,    MICHIGAN 


lsts&2nds  4/4 175,000 

MICHIGAN  5/4   ^95^000 

MAPLE  g/4   150,000 

10/4 75,000 

For  shipment   from  our         12/4      50,000 

Detroit    Tard    during        /l/^//1  4  A  ri  nr\r\ 

October  and   November.         lO/T-      1  1  L),OUO 

PLEASE   WRITE   CS   QUICKLY   FOR  PRICES 

THOMAS  FORMAN  COMPANY 

DETROIT 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 

SAGINAW    BRAND 

MAPLE   FLOORING 

SAGINAW,   MICH. 


MORE  THAN  2,000  LUMBERMEN 

are  using  the  new  Gibson  Tally  Book  with  its  duplicate 
or  triplicate  tally  tickets.  If  you  haven't  seen  It.  let  us 
send  you  one  with  specimen  tickets  on  approval.  They 
solve  your  shortage  and  inspection    troubles. 
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^y^^i^  1  n 

PROMINENT      SOVTHERN      MA N V F A C T V R E ■ S 

Frank  Purcell  ^u 

Exporter  of  Black  WalHut  Logs 


nsas  City 


S.  A. 


MARK 


FIGURED  WALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 


GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  CO. 

1002-1005  Times  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS 

Three   Mills 


Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber  Co. 

Specialists 
Red  Cum 

Mills  at  Sales  Oifices 

Morehouse,  Mo.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 

Fisher,  Louisiana 


Diamond 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE   OF  PERFECTION 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 

SALT  LICK  ....  KENTUCKY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Oak  Flooring 


Complete   stock  of   % "   and   13/16' 
standard  widths 


in 


aU 


I 


N    spite   of   heavy   demands   for   Tennessee   Val- 
ley   Hardwoods,    we    have    a    few    items    left : 

2  oars  4/4  Is  and  2s  PLAIN  RED  OAK  10"— wider 
4  cars  4  4  No.   1  Common  PLAIN  RED  OAK  10"— wider 

2  cars  8/4  Is  and  3s  PLAIN  RED  OAK — 6" — mder 

1  car     8/4   No.   1   Common  PLAIN  RED  OAlt  10"— wider 
V-  car     5/4   Is  and  2s  PLAIN  RKD  OAK  6"— 9V." 
V>   car     6/4  Is  and  2s  PLAIN  KKD  OAK  6"— 9%" 

4  cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  PLAIN  WHITE  OAK  4" — ^9%" 

3  cars  4/4   No.  1  Common  PL.\IN  WHITE  OAK  10" — wider 
1  car     6/4   Is  and  3s  PLAIN  WHITE  OAK  6"— OVs" 

1  car     6/4  Is  and  2s  PL.AIN  WHITE  OAK  10" — wider 
1  car     8  4  Is  and  3s  PLAIN  WHITE  O.VK  6" — wider 

The  HHH  Brand 
H.  H.  HITT  LUMBER  COMPANY.  "EabIm^a 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  we  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

MAKE  us  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 


A  FEW  ITEMS  OF  DRY  STOCK 

We  Want  to  Move 


2  cars  4/4  1st  &  2nds  Cypress. 
2  cars  4/4  select  Cypress, 

4  cars  4/4  No.   1   Shop  Cypress. 
1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 

1   car  2"  Select  Cypress. 
1    car   4/4    Ists   &    2nds    Cotton- 
wood. 

5  cars    3"    mixed    oak    Crossing 

Plank. 


10  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
2  cars  5/4  No.  1  Common  Ash. 
2  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Ash. 

1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nds  Ash. 

2  cars    4/4    18"    &    wider    Panel 

Cottonwood. 
8/4  to   16/4  No.    1   Common  and 
better  Plain  Red  and  White 
Oak. 


BAKER-MATTHEWS    MFC.    CO. 

SIKESTON,    MO. 
WRITE    US     POR    PRICES 
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WISCONSIN 

1 

WHERE    THE    FINEST     NORTHERN    HARDWOODS      GROW 

WE      MANUFACTURE      MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS     ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 

BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 
Condition 

BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ASH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ELM:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

THE  C.  A.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Office   and    Mill 
TOMAH,  WISCONSIN 


Logging    Camp 
BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 


SAWYER  GOODMAN  CO. 

MARINETTE.  WIS. 

Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shingles    a.id    Posts 

We  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White   Pine  Finish  and  Shop   and   Pattern    Lumber 


GET   OUR  PRICES   ON 

1  car    1"  No.  1  Common  &  Btr.  Red  Birch. 

10  cars   1"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 
5  cars  1"  No.  1  and  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 
2  cars  1%"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 

2  cars  lYz"  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 

Can      ship      in       straight      or 
mixed  cars  with  other  lumber 

ROBBINS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Rhinelander,   Wisconsin 


The  Tegge  Lumb 

er  Co. 

MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 

BUYERS     OF 
ALL  KINDS  OF 

HARDWOOD      LUMBER 

A   FEW   ITEMS  IN   DRY  HARDWOOD 
for  prompt   shipment 


1  car  6/4  l8t  &  2n(1  White  Ash 
1  car  6/4  Ist  &  2nd  Itril  Birch 

1  car  6/4  Cominon  IMain   Birch 

2  earn  4/4  Coinmnn  riaia  Birch 
5  cars  i/4  C'-mmon  Ked  Birch 


1  cor  8/4  I.og  Run  Soft  Maple 
4/4    Ciimmun    &    Better    Hard 

Maiile 
4/4  No.  3  Common  Hard  Maple 
6/4  Log  Run  Hard  Maple 


Our  new  stock  is  now  fairly  dry 
SEND     US     YOUR      INQUIRIES 

ARPIN    HARDWOOD    LUMBER    CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,      Atlanta,  Wis., 

Saw  mills  and  planing  mill  at  Atlanta,  Wis. 


Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

Rhinelander,  Wis. 


Manufactarers 
and  Wholesalers 


1  ' 

1/2' 

2  ' 

3  ' 


No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 


DRV  STOCK 

INDCiK 

MAKE 

PROMPT 

SHIPMENT 


We  want  to  move  the 
following  air-seasoned  stock 

5  cars  6/4  "  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
3  cars  5/4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
1   car     8/4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 

1  car  8/4"  No.  1  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
3  cars  4/4"  No.  1   Com.  Birch 

2  cars  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Birch 

OELHAFEN  LUMBER  CO. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN 
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ANTHONY 

1 
MILLER 

HARDWOODS 

OF   ALL 

KINDS 

893  EAGLE 

STREET 

Q.  ELIAS  «Sc  BRO. 

HARDWOODS 

White  Pine,  Yellow  Pine,  Spruce, 
Hemlock,  Fir,  Lumber,  Timber,  Mill- 
work,  Boxes,  Maple  and  Oak  Flooriner 

Q55=ioi5    elk:    street 


Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Co. 


OUR  SPECIALTY: 


QUARTERED 
WHITE  OAK 


940    ELK    STREET 


I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK,  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

1075  Clinton  Street 


BUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  GO. 

We  want  to  buy  for  cash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

Ail  grades  and  thicknesses. 

Will  receive  and  inspect  stock  at  shipping  point. 

Branch  yard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

940  Seneca  Street,  BUFFALO 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

SPtCIALTIES: 

Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 

Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET 


ORSON  E.  YEAGER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


PI 


BUFFALO 

The  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East   1 


The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 
nf  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  ever\ 
f  icility   for  filling    and   shipping   orders   promptly 

Phey  will   be    pleased   to   have    your   inquiries 
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Company 


^k      £  ^^  Manufacturers  Old-Fash  ioned 

V  ansant,         soft 

^^:l..  Kitchen  6  ^^"popiar 

Specialty 

Ashland,  Kentucky 

EASTERN    REPRESENTATIVE,   John   L.    Cochran  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Steger  Buildint 

601  W.  115th  Street,  New  York  City  W.  H.  Matthias,  Manager. 

FLOORING 

OAK     BEECH     MAPLE 

KILN  DRIED  END  MATCHED 

TELEPHONE  YOUR  ORDER  OR  INQUIRY  TO  OUR  SALESMEN-WE  WILL  PAY  THE  CHARGES 

W.  M.  RITTER  LUMBER  CO.,        COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 


Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 


WE    OFFER 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Basswood 

4/4  No.  2  common  and  better  Brown 

Ash 


Sales   Office:    BUFFALO,    N.   Y.  4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 

Birch,  strictly  unselected  for  color 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


4/4  and  5/4  No.  1  and  No.  2  common 
Flooring  Maple. 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4,  12/4  and  16/4 
Firsts  and  Seconds  Maple 


YELLOW  POPUR 


MiNUFACTURERS  OF  BiND  StWED 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED    OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


a\  in  both  Grade  and, 
Ncasuremcul 


SPECIALTY 

QUARTER     SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Coal  Grove,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


LUMBER  CO 


fi^t^SiVi^iV:    fl-^^  ^^  CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER  25,  1912 


[Subscription  $2. 
ISinele  Copies,  10  Cents. 


LARGEST  VENEER  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD 

C.  L.  WILLEY 


MANUFACTCBEB   OF 


MAHOGANY,  VENEER 


HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  YARDS: 
2558  South   Robe7  Street 

Telephone  Canal  930 

BAND  MILLS,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


CHICAGO 


WANTED 

All  Kinds  of  High-Grade 

HARDWOODS 

S.E.  SLAYMAKER  &  CO. 


Representing 

WEST  VIKGINIA  SPRCCE  LUUBEB  CO., 

Cass.  West  Vlririnla. 


Fifth  Are.  Bldg., 
NEW  YORK 


On  the  Following  Stock  We  Will  Make  Special 
Prices  for  Prompt  Shipment: 


80,000 
121,000 

10,000 
141,000 
107,000 
495,000 

50,000 
210,000 

40,000 


ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 


1  I2  "  No.  2  Com.  Poplar 

2  "  No.  2  Com.  Poplar 
14"  No.   1   &  2  Qtd.  Poplar. 


S.  W.  &  No.  2  Com 
14  "   S.  W.  &  No.  2  Com 


Chestnut 
Chestnut 


l^"  S.  W.  &  No.  2  Com.  Chestnut 
li"  No.  2  Common  Plain  Oak. 

2"    No.    2    Common   Plain    Oak. 

1x12"  &  up  No.  1  &  2  Chestnut. 


THE  ATLANTIC  LUMBER  CO. 

70  Kilby  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Keys-Walker  Lumber  Go. 


Manufacturers 


West  Virginia  Hardwoods 
Soft  Yellow  Poplar 

Oak — Chestnut — Bass^ — Hemlock,  Etc. 


Rough  or  Dressed 


Write  for  Prices 


ROANOKE,    VIRGINIA 


ICHABOD  T.  WILLIAMS  &  SONS 

Foreign  and   Domestic  Woods 
In  Logs,  Lumber  and  Veneers 


11th  Ave.  and  25th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


910  So.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Hadentine  Lumber  Co.  proctorVENEER^DRYE^ fireproof 

Incorporated 

Spruce,  Hardwoods  and  Hemlock 


in     the     sami©    car 

Office:  Camden,  N.J. 

Mills:      HoTton,    Dobbin    and    Laneville,     W.     Va. 
Crestmont  and  Sunburst,   N.    C. ,  and  Norfolk,    Va, 


N.   C.    F»I>IE 


WHITE    PIINE 


UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS 


No 
Splitting 

Nor 
Checking 

No 
Clogging- 

Nor 
Adjusting 


Recom- 
mended by 
all  those 

who 

have  tried 

it 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

i   DEP'T.  L  HANCOCK    St    SOMERSET    STS.  PMILA     OA. 
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One  Carioad 

or  a  Dozen — 

Either  order  will  have  such  attention  as  will  insure  shipment  on 
the  date  i^romised. 

With  nearly  fifty  shipping  points  we  are  often  able  to  save  con- 
siderable on  the  transportation,  besides  securing  prompt  delivery. 

Besides,  there  is  the  satisfaction  in  knowing  the  quality  and  price 
are  sure  to  be  right. 

"Everything  in  Lumber- 
Hardwood  a  Specialty" 

J.  Gibson  McIlvain  &  Co. 


1420  Chestnut  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


On  the 
Upturn 


Prosperity  in  the  United  States  conies  in 
recurring  waves  which  rise  in  obedience  to 
the  dynamic  force  of  an  energetic  people  and 
carry  property  vahies  to  new  heights. 

This-  is  especially  true  of  their  effect  on 
timber  values. 

It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  timber  values 
remain  at  the  high  point  to  which  the  waves 
of  prosperity  carry  them.  The  temporary 
exhaustion  of  the  force  that  moves  values 
leaves  them  stationarv  until  the  next  tide. 


Those  who  do  not  own  limljcr  are  not 
benefited  b\'  this  force.  The  waves  have 
nothing  to  carry  for  their  account. 

This  oversight  on  your  part  may  be  rem- 
edied very  easily.  Timber  may  be  bought  on 
good  terms  now.  The  tide  will  carry  any  load. 

The  force  of  the  next  tidal  wave  of  pros- 
perity is  now  being  felt. 

Secure  particulars  of  some  of  the  attractive 
bargains  we  are  offering  in  western  lands. 

Let  the  next  wave  of  prosperity  work 
for  you. 


JAMES  D.  UACEY  &  CO. 


TIMBER     LAND     FACTORS 


1215  Old  Colony  Bide. 

CHICAGO 


II04    SpaldiriK   BlUe. 

PORTUAIND,  ORE. 


lOOy    White    Bldg. 

SEATTLE 
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Michigan  Hardwoods 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

COBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 


CADILLAC,  MICH. 


October   29th,    1912 


DRY  STOCK  LIST 

4/4   Ash    No.    2    Common    &    Better 20  M 

4/4   Basswood   No.    1    Common 100  M 

4/4   Cherry   No.   3   Common   &   Better 9M 

4/4  Cadillac  Gray  ETm  No.   l   Common 80  M 

4/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm  No.  2  Common 60  M 

6/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm.  No.   l   and  2  Common 20  M 

"It  is  not  what  lumber  costs  you,  so  much  as  what  you 
can  get  out  of  it,  that  decides  its  value  for  your  work." 

OUR    OWN    MANUFACTURE 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

FINEST 

MAPLE 

FLOORING 

KILN  DRIED,  HOLLOW  BACKED 
MATCHED      OR     JOINTED 
POLISHED     AND     BUNDLED 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

1    TO   6   INCHES   THICK              WRITE    FOR    PRICES 

BAY  CITY,                              MICHIGAN 

Something  New 

For  Your  Factory  Floors 

Utility    Joined    With    Economy 

We  are  now  manufacturing  what  we  call  a 
No.  2  Factory  grade  of  Hardwood  Flooring 
which  can  be  used  successfully  in  factory  build- 
ings where  good  wearing  qualities  rather  than 
appearance  are  required.  This  Flooring  is  made 
from  the  hardest  portion  of  the  log,  and  while 
the  Flooring  shows  the  heart  defect  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  nevertheless  it  will  wear  with  won- 
derful durability. 

It  is  13/16x2  1/4"  face,  and  the  Flooring  is 
kiln  dried,  hollow  backed,  bored,  end  matched, 
steel  scraped  and  bundled. 

Write  us  about  it.  This  is  a  grade  of  Hard- 
wood Flooring  you  should  know  about.  Address 
MITCHELL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Sales 
Department,  Cadillac,  Michigan. 


THE 


Kneeland-Bigelow  Go, 


300,000  Feet 
5/4    No.    2    Common    and   Better    Beech 


HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 


250,000  ft.  5/4  No.  1  Common  Basswood 

This  is  of  good  average  widths  and  lengths,  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  16  ft. 


All  of  the  ahove  stock  is  nicely  manu- 
factured, being  hand  sawed,  trimmed, 
and  well  seasoned.  We  are  prepared  to 
quote  attractive  prices  for  this  mate- 
rial for  immediate  shipment. 

BAY     CITY,      MICH 
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Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,   Birch,    Elm,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 


In  the  Market  for  Round  Lots  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE   SELLING 

Fisher  Building,       •        •        -        CHICAGO 

•PHONE  HARRISON  1984 


A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilce's  Hardwood  FloOT* 
ing  has  been  among  the  foremost  on  the  market 
and  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  the 
best  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  kept 
abreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  de- 
mands of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  the 
above  statements,  try  our  polished  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  with 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  blind  nailing — you'll 
find  it  reduces  the  expense  of  laying  and  polishing, 
iiur  H*iuklct  IcHm  all  atumt  Htirtiwotid  flooring 
and  hoic  to  care  for  it — aUo  pr»ce« — and  is  free. 


The  T.  Wilce  Company 

22nd  and  Throop  Sts.     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Going  up   Hardwood  Timber 

We  have  the  following  hardwood  and  pine  timber  for  sale  at  prices 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  advanced  with  the  rise  in  value  on 
timber  lands.     For  a  short  time  we  offer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  — A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

7,600,000    FEET    OF    HARDWOOD    IN    SOUTH- 
WEST ARKANSAS 

We  also  have  timber  in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

John  C.  Spry 

Room    1003   Harris    Trust   Bldg.,  Chicago,   Illinois 


HARDWOOD    AND    YELLOW    PINE    LUMBER 


In  Stock,  Ready 
To  Ship 


3  cars  1x6  and  wider  1st  &  2nd  Cottonwood 

3  cars  1x9  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards 

4  cars  1"  No.  1  Common  Cottonwood 
4  cars  1"  No.  1  Common  Sap  Gum 


w: 


E  make 
a  s  p  e- 
cialty  of  Oak 
Timber  and 
Car  Stock. 


WRITE  C/5-.  FOR  PRICES  ON  YELLOW  PINE  TIMBER,  FLOORING,  CEILING  AND  FINISHING. 

SCHULTZ,  HOLLOW  AY  CO.,  343  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

D  17  r^  Rr^r^l^  Published  Semi-annually 
rxl-jL-/  D\J\Jl\.  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  mi  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  financial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan.  The  trade  recognizes  this  book  as 
the  authority  on  the  lines  it  covers. 

A  well  OTiranized  Collection  Department  is  also  operated  and  the  same  is  open  to 


jou.    Write  for  terms. 


Lumbermen's  Credit  Assn., 


608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
OHIOAOO 


McDtltn  Tbli  Pater. 


ESTABLISHED 
ItTS 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  we  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

MAKE  US  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


500   Copies    Sold    Within  a  Week  After  Prospectus  Was    Issued 


Hardwood    Record    announces   the    issue    on    January    1, 
1913,  of  an  Authoritative  Commercial  and  Scientific  Book 

American  Forest  Trees 

By  Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor  Hardwood  Record 
Edited  by  Hu  Maxwell,  Wood  Utilization  Expert 


The  Work  Involves 


First:  A  botanical  description  of  the 
more  than  300  species  of  American  for- 
est tree  growth. 

Second:  A  physical  description  of  the 
wood  of  these  species. 

Third:  A  recital  of  the  chief  uses  of 
all  important  American  woods,  together 
with  suggestions  of  advantageously 
broadening  their  uses. 

Fourth:  Complete  information  concern- 
ing the  range  of  growth  of  all  varieties. 

Fifth:  Related  trees  are  logically 
grouped  according  to  families  and  spe- 


cies; important  species  covered  in  sub- 
stantial detail,  and  brief  mention  of  the 
woods  of  minor  importance. 

Sixth:  Scientific  name  of  each  tree  is 
recited,  as  well  as  the  various  common 
names  by  which  it  is  recognized  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  range  of  growth. 

Seventh:  The  properties  of  the  various 
woods  are  carefully  analyzed,  particu- 
larly weight,  hardness,  stiffness, 
strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  color, 
figure,  and  seasoning  and  lasting  prop- 
erties. 


C  The  book  will  contain  between  650  and  750  pages,  will  be  printed  on  the  best 
quality  of  enameled  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  half  leather,  dark  green 
roan  back  and  corners,  with  basket  cloth  sides,  silk  head-bands,  gold  stamping 
on  the  back,  and  gilt  top. 

C  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  more  than  100  full-page  pictures  on  plate 
paper  in  sepia,  outlined  in  orange,  from  photographs,  covering  all  the  chief  com- 
mercial varieties  of  virgin  forest  timber  growing  in  the  United  States;  and  also 
with  numerous  engravings,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  showing  leaf  and 
flower  forms,  etc. 

C  The  price  of  the  work  is  $6.00,  delivered  by  express  or  mail,  and  is  sold  only 
on  subscription. 

C  An  order  blank,  and  a  prospectus,  showing  the  character  of  the  paper,  size  of 
page  and  style  of  printing  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Address  Book  Department,  HARDWOOD   RECORD 
537  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

ORDERS    SHOULD    BE    PLACED    AT    ONCE 
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KNOXVILUE 

Famous  for  Finest  Type  of  Poplar.  Oak  and  Chestnut 


VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO 

KNOXVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 


QUARTERED   WHITE   OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


QIHRTERED  WHITE  OilK.  PHIN  flM.  POPUR,  WHLHUT  J  TEHIIESSFF  RED  CEDAR  LUMBE" 


H.   B.   MIZNEB, 

Prea. 


J.  M.  LOOAj;, 

Gen'l  Manager 


C.  C.  CANNON, 

VIce-Prea. 


C.  B.  SWANN, 
Sec'y  and  Treaa. 


LOGAN-MAPHET 
LUMBER    CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND   WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch  Office  and   Yard: 
Bank  and  Mcl^ean  Ave..  Cincinnati         I.  M.  ASHER.  Mgr. 

We   Want   Orders   for   the   following   Dry   Stock- 
WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 
CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 

assorted    stock    of    all 

kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN     SHIP     ON     SHORT     NOTICE. 


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian  Hardwoods 

OAK   OUR  SPECIALTY 


IMapbct  &  Shea  Lumber  Co, 

)Manufacturcrs 
and    glhoUaalcrs 

OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:    Middlebrook  Pike  and 

Lonsdale  Car  Line 

WE  WANT  TO  MOVE 

3  cars  4/4  No.  i   Common  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

2  cars  4/4  Clear  Sap  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  Select  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Red  Oak,  lo"  &  up 

1   car  4/4  1  &  2  Chestnut 

1   car  4/4  No.  i   Common  Chestnut 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR 
?AS;  o^.^F^UT,  WHITE  AND  YElI 
LOW   PINE,   HEMLOCK  BARK,   ETC. 

B.4ND  AND   CIRCITLAK  SOLLS-EAST  TENN 
MOUNTAUr  VIRGIN  HAKDWOOD  STCOTAGB 


"THE  VERY  BEST" 

Veneers  in  Any  Wood 

ASH,  GUM 

CHESTNUT 

WHITE  OAK 

RED  OAK 

PINE,  POPLAR 

WALNUT 

Knoxville  Veneer  Co. 

P.  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Manager,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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NASHVILLE 


CEH-E^ia-ATTED      FOR     HIGHEST      T^VPE 


MMBER      OROWT-M,  T=!A.ULrrL,BSS 
GOOD        GR^:^DES. 


If  you  want  to  get  in  touch 
with  2000  Live  Wire 
Buyers    of    Hardwoods 

it  will  pay  you  to  find  out  about 
the  Hardwood   Record's 

BULLETIN    SERVICE 

One  man,  who  uses  the   service 
gives  it    credit  for  earning  annu- 
ally $10,000  for  him. 
Write  for  pamphlet — 

"Selling    Lumber    B^    Mail" 

It  will  prove  a  revelation  to  you. 

HARDWOOD   RECORD 

(Bulletin   Dept.) 

537  So.  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO 


IF  YOUIBUY  LUMBER  || 

Naturally  you  want  only  well  manufactured  stock,  clean      P*-'*® 
grades  and  prompt  service.    We  can  give  you  all  three. 

We  have  a  well  assorted  stock  of  Plain  and 
Quartered  Red  and  White  Oak,  Poplar,  Ash, 
Chestnut,  Hickory  and  Aromatic  Tennessee 
Red  Cedar,  practically  all  of  which  is  our 
own  manufacture. 

LOVE,  BOYD  &  CO.,  -  Nashville,  Tenn. 


We  will  name  very  attractive 
prices  on  a  few  cars  of  each  of  the 
following  items: 

4/4,  6/4.  10/4  and  12/4  Is  and  23  Poplar. 

4/4  and   8/4  Sap  Poplar. 

IVi",  1%"  and  2%"  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 

4/4  No.   1  and  Panel  Poplar  in  widths  of  12  to  17",   IS  to  23" 

and  24"  and  up. 
4/4  X  13  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  fine. 
3/8,  4/4,   5/4.   10/4  and  12/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
4/4,  5/4,  6/4  and  S/4  No.   1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.   R.   Oak. 

4/4.  5/4  and  6/4  No.   1  Common  Qtd.  R.   Oak. 
6/4  and  10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  1  Common  pickery. 
4/4,   6/4,   8/4.   10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Chestnut,  also  5,  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.    1   Common  Chestnut. 

John  B.  Ransom  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

Hardwood  Lumber 

Nashville,    Tenn. 


Cherokee    Lumber  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  all  the  lumber  we  sell. 
Let  us  quote  you  some  attractive  prices 
on  quartered  white  oak  and  poplar. 
Any  grades  and  thicknesses. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


(J[  The   Gibson   Aluminum   Tally   Book   Cover 
and    Tally    Tickets   are    now   employed   by 
more     than      2,000     lumber     manufacturers, 
dealers    and    consumers. 


Tennessee  Hardwood 
Lumber  Co. 


West  Nashville 
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LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS. 

THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 
ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  40,000,000 

STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  November  1, 1912 


TELEGRAPH 

CODES 

UNIVERSAL 

HARDWOOD 

WESTERN    UNION 

Cable  Address,  Lamb 


3/8 

FAS  Qrtd.  White  Oak  6"  &  up 6,000 

No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  White  Oali  4"  &  up 

No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White  Oals 

FAS  Plain  White  Oak     6'  &  up  30,000 

FAS  Plain  White  Oak  12"  &  up 

No.  1  Com.  Plain  White  Oak  4"  &  up 

FAS  Plain  Red  Oak  6"  &  up 

No.   1  Com.  Plain  Red  Oak  4"  &  up 

FAS   Red    Gum 300,000 

FAS  Quartered  Red  Gum 

FAS   Circassian   Red  Gum 

No.  1  Com.  Red  Cum 80,000 

FAS  Sap  Gum  18"  &  up 

FAS  Sap  Gum  Reg.  W.  &  L 50,000 

No.  1  Com.  Sap  Gum 

No.  8  Com.  Sap  Gum 50,000 

Shop  &  Better  Cypress 

No.  1  Com.  Cypress 

I.og  Run  Elm 

Common  &  Better  Tupelo 


1/2 

60,000 

12.000 

5,000 

120,000 

i8,000 


150,000 


5/8 
20,000 


140,000 
46,006 


15,000 
110,000 


20,000        130,000 


40,000 


20,000 

100,000 

25,000 


3/4 

4/4 

5/4 

6/4 

8/4 

10/4 

12/4 

16/4 

40.000 

30,000 

7.000 

12.000 

140,000 

80,000 

40,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,000 

4,000 

10,000 

i66,6o'6 

5,666 

9,666 

20,000 

150,000 

1,000 

25,000 

18,606 

i,o66 

250,000 

220,000 

46,006 

10,000 

40,000 

3,000 

3,000 

12.000 

40.000 

3,666 

1,000 

40,000 

166,006 
196,006 

'46,000 

56,000 

15,000 

206,066 

16,000 
%6.'oo6 

5,000 
15,666 

56,006 
26,006 

•■■■• 

OUll    LUMBER    CONTAINS    AI.I.    WIDE    STOCK    PRODUCED    IN    MANUFACTURING    AND    WILI.    BUN    OVER    60%    OF    14    AND    1«    FT. 
UiNGTHS.       WE    AI.SO    MANUFACTURE    OAK    TIMBERS    AND    BRIDGE    PLANK  —  FACTLITIES    FOB    KII,N    DRYING    AND    DRESSING 


T=^  3  -O 


LJ    A 


N 


LUDINGTON 

HARDWOOD    SPECIALISTS 

OUR   WINTER    SUPPLY   OF    DRY 

THICK   HARD   MAPLE 

is  now  ready  for  the  market.     We  have  a 
nice  assortment  of  V/4",  V/2",  2",  3"  and  A". 

Quotations  will  be  given  cheerfully 


CTki 


STEARNS 
SALT  &  LUMBER  CO.  LuDINGTON,MlCH. 
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BAND    SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE    PRODUCE   OUR   OWN   STOCKS 
Oy^l^— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 

A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  MOVE: 

100,000  feet  5/4"  x  13"  to  17"  Ists  &  2ncls  Cottonwood. 
110,000  feet  4/4"  x  22"  &  up  No.  1  &  Panel  Cottonwood. 
200,000  feet  4/4"  x  13"  to  17"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards. 

75,000  feet  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Quartered  White  Oak. 
.  97,000  feet  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Quartered  White  Oak. 
115,000  feet  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
200,000  feet  4/4"  to  8/4"  No.  1  Shop  &  Better  Cypress. 

IVRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

ANDERSON-TULLY     COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE     =     $15,000 


Imperial  Spoke  and  Rim  Plant 

Equipment,  Machines,  Tools, 
Furnishings  and  All  Supplies 

Dyersburg,  Tennessee 


THIS  PROPERTY  INVENTORIES  $27,000 


TERMS:  ^"^" 


NOTES        -       - 
Payable  $1,000  Annually 


$10,000 
$    5,000 


OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  DECEMBER  1, 1912 


ADDRESS  QUICK 

Durant=Dort  Carriage  Co.,  Owners 

FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


Wausau 


"The  Place  for  Wood-Using  Factories" 

WAUSAU  has  a  large  tributary  supply  of  Hemlock,  Tam- 
arack, Pine,  Cedar,  Birch,  Basswood,  Hard  and  Soft  Maple, 
Rock  and  Soft  Elm,  Ash  and  other  timber. 

CENTRALLY  LOCATED,  nith  good  freight  service  in  all 
directions,  dependable  labor,  cheap  electric  power,  suitable 
factory  sites,  healthful  climate,  and  the  best  of  living  condi- 
tions. WAUSAU  offers  excellent  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture and  shipment  of: 


Hubs 

Dowels 

Vehicle  Parts 

Tanks 

Handles 

Refrigerators 


Toothpicks 

Silos 

Last  Blocks 

Kitchen  Cabinets 

Sporting  Goods 

Woodenware 


Let  us  send  you  our  booklets,  "Waujaii,  a  Good  Place  to 
Come,"  and  "Factory  Facilities  in  Wausau."  Please  ask 
for  them  on  your  business  letterhead. 

The  Wausau  Advancement 
Association 

Wausau,    Wisconsin 
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CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


30,000  ft  4/4  Clear  Saps  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Common  &  Selects  Poplar. 
100,000  ft.  4/4  No.  2  "A"  Common  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  5/4  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  6/4  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 
15,000  ft.  4/4  X  13-17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
17,000  ft.  4/4  X    9-12"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
15,000  ft.  4/4x24  and  up  Panel  &  Wide  Poplar. 


20,000  ft.  6  4  No.  1  Common  &  Better  Chestnut. 

15,000  ft.  5/4  Log  Run  Basswood. 

90,000  ft.  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

75,000  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 

50,000  ft.  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

60,000  ft.  4/4  Selects  &  Better  Cypress. 

50,000  ft.  4/4  No.   1   Common  &  Shop  Cypress. 

40,000  ft.  4/4  No.  2  Common  Cypress. 

25.000  ft.  8/4  No.  2  Common   &   Pecky   Cypress. 


Peytona  Cumber  Company 

ainr- 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 
Yellow  Poplar,  Basswood,  Chestnut,  Oak,  Ash 

BAND  MILL  AND  YARDS, 
1st  Ave.  and  20th  to  24th  Sts. 

10  cars  4/4  Select  &  No.  1  Com.  Poplar  (50%  Selects, 
607o  14'  &  16'  long). 

4  cars  4/4  13"  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards  (7S7o  14'  & 
16'). 

2   cars   4/4   No.    l    Panel   Poplar,   18"  to  23"    (60%    14' 

&   16'). 
\  car  4/4  No.  1  Panel  Poplar,  24"  &  up  (60%  14'  &  16'). 

All  high-grade  band  sawn  stock.     Good  widths. 


DRV    STOCK 


1  car  10,  12  &  16/4  C  &  B  Plain 

OAK. 
3  cars  4/4  No.  1  Com.  Plain  OAK. 

2  cars  4/4  No.  2  Com.  Plain  OAK. 
1  car  4/4  Is  &  2s  POPLAR. 

1   car  4/4  Sap  POPLAR. 

3  cars  4/4  No.   1  Com.   POPLAR. 


2  cars  6/4  No.  1  Com.  POPLAR. 

3  cars  4/4  Log  Run  BASSWOOD. 
2  cars  4/4  Log  Run  BUCKEYE. 
1  car  8/4  Log  Run  MAPLE. 

1  car  4/4  No.  1  C  &  B  MAPLE. 
1   car  5/4  C  a  B  CHESTNUT. 


Send    Us    Vour    Inauit-ies 

25oicc1tumtierCo^3(nt. 

RICHMOIND,         VIRGIINIA 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Charleston,   W.    Va. 
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Variety  is  the  Spice 


Specialization  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  modern  busi- 
ness, affecting  somewhat  the  human  truth  of  the  declaration 
regarding  variety.  The  problem  usually  is  to  provide  the 
variation  without  scattering  one's  shot  too  much. 

In  Louisville  is  found  variety  without  weakness  and  con- 
centration without  narrowness.  In  other  words,  Louisville 
has  the  most  general  line  of  hardwood  stocks  of  any  pro- 
ducing center  in  the  country.  Some  towns  are  strong  on 
poplar:  others  long  on  quartered  oak  and  a  few  good  in  gum. 
Some  have  fine  offerings  in  veneers  and  fancy  woods;  some 
shine  when  it  comes  to  ash  or  hickory;  but  few  of  them  do 
much  outside  their  specialty. 

There  isn't  an  item  in  the  list  just  named  which  cannot 
be  had,  in  quantity,  in  Louisville.  This  means,  for  the  buyer, 
that  when  he  comes  to  Louisville  he  need  "shop"  no  longer. 
He  can  mark  everything  he  needs  off  the  list,  for  he  can  get 
it — at  a  satisfactory  price — right  here.  And  for  the  buyer 
who  wants  a  mixed  car  of  lumber,  involving  three  or  four 
items,  "club  service"  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Try  us  out  at  either  end  of  the  proposition  and  see  how 
it  works. 


The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club 


OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  COMPANY 
NORMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Mill  at   Holly  Ridge.  La. 

C.   C.  MENGEL  &  BRO.  CO. 

W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER  COMPANY 


EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  COMPANY 
BOOKER-CECIL  COMPANY 
THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 
LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  COMPANY 
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"D"   Handle   Turning   T^atlie 


X<>.  6  Autoinalif   Belt   I'olislier 

We  know  that  DEFIANCE  ma- 
chines are  known  to  the  manufac- 
turing public  by  reason  of  their 
past  performance. 

We  know  that  what  they  have 
done  for  hundreds  of  customers 
they  will  do  for  you,  with  the  same  uniformity  and  smoothness. 

We  know  that  although  we  must  stand  competition,  there  is  but  one 
way  to  get  DEFIANCE  results,  the  best  the  world  over,  and  that  is 
with  DEFIANCE  machines. 

If  we  have  not  supplied  you  Mrith  a  catalogue 
and     prices,     write      us      for     them     TODAY 

The  Defiance  Machine  Worics    4 1 4  Perry  St.,  Defiance,  Ohio 


LET  THE  MACHINES   PAY   FOR  THEMSELVES 

YOU  WILL  PAY  FOR   |  i  I  3  H  r  a 

WOOD-WORKING    MACHINES 

You  are  paying  for  them  just  the  same,  whether  you  install 
them  or  not,  as  long  as  you  continue  to  pay  more  for  your 

labor  cost. 

They  insinuate  themselves  in 
every  possible  opening  where 
the  demand  calls  for  efficiency 
and  superior  work. 


No.  0  Variety  Turning  and  Boring  I.athe 


ESTABLISHED     1869 


Adams  &  Raymond 
Veneer  Co. 

N      INDIANAPOLIS,       INDIANA 

/\ANUFACTURERS 

\         PLAIN  5  FIGURED 
VENEERS 

AMERICAN    /      ^^'-1'^^' 


IF    YOU  HAVEN'T   SEEN  THE  GIBSON    TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally 
Tickets  for  triplicate,  duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score 
of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the  latest  and  best.  En- 
dorsed by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and  buyers. 


HARDWOOD  RECORD 


CHICAGO 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 
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1    CINCINNATI 

Why  Is  Cincinnati? 

The  Leading  Veneer  Market  • 

SEE  THE  ADVERTISERS  ON  THIS  PAGE  AND  YOU  WILL  KNOW 

^T  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber 
^J^to  HARDWOOD  REC- 
ORD and  have  a  suspicion  that 
you  would  like  to  see  a  copy,  it 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


OHIO  VENEER 

COMPANY 

OFFICE   AND    MILLS: 

2624>2634  Colerain  Avenue 
CINCINNATI                        OHIO 

II 

WE  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING 
VENEER  FOR  SALE: 

600.000  ft.   1  28"   Cut   Circassian   Walnut   Veneer 
1.500.000  ft.   1   28"  Slice  Cut  Figured  African   Mahogany 

Veneer 
100,000  ft.  1   24"  Slice  Cut  Figured  African   Mahogany 

Veneer 
125.000  ft.   1  20"   Sawed    Mexican    Mahogany   Veneer 
200.000  ft.   1   20"  Sawed   Quartered   White  Oak   Veneer 
280.000  ft.   1   20"  Slice      Cut      Quartered      White      Oak 

Veneer 
150.000  ft.   1/28"  Slice      Cut      Quartered      White      Oak 

Veneer 
350.000  ft.  1/28"  Slice   Cut    Figured   Gum    Veneer 
50.000  ft.   1   28"  Slice    Cut    Quartered    Sycamore 
600.000  ft.  Slice  Cut  African   Mahogany  Crotch  Veneer 
70.000  ft.  Cut   Bird-Eye   Maple   Veneer 

ACME 

VENEER  &  LUMBER 

COMPANY 

CINCINNATI  OHIO 

Our  mill  is  now  cutting  what  is  said  to  be  the 
LARGEST  VIRGIN  WHITE  OAK  timber  in 
Ohio.  It  is  of  soft,  brashy  texture  from  the 
best  White  Oak  Section. 

Our  new  line  of  Circassian  is  ready  for  the 
market. 

Do  not  overlook  us  when  in  the  market  for 
MAHOGANY 

CURLY  BIRCH 

ROSEWOOD 
OR  ANY  KIND  OF  PLAIN  VENEER 

We  make  a  specialty  in  all  woods  of  1/8,  3/16 
and  1/4  thicknesses  for  Interior  Finish  and 
Door  Work. 


The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 
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CINCINNATI 

THE       GATEWAY       OF       THE.       SOOTH 


FOR  QUICK  SHIPMENT 


5  cars  4  '4"  Sap  &  Sel.  Poplar. 
5  cars  6  4'  No.  1  Common 

Poplar. 
4  cars  4/4"   Is   &   2s   Plain 

White  Oak. 
4  cars  5/4'   Is   &   2s   Plain 

White  Oak. 
1  car    6  4"    Is   &   2s  Plain 

White  Oak. 


5  cars  4  4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

4  cars  5/4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

2  cars  6/4'  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

1  car    8  4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 


All  the  above  stock  Thoroughly  Dry,  Band  Sawn  and  Equalized 

GET    OUR     RRICES 

KENTUCKY  LUMBER  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


W.  E.  HEYSER.  President         WEAVER  HASS,  V.  President 
BENJAMIN   BRAMLAGE,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 

MAIN     OFFICE    &    YARDS 

Winton     Place 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH        YARDS        AND        MILLS 
West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 
stock  at  all  times. 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 
mixed  cars. 


SEND     US     YOUR     INQUIRIES 


MOWBRAY  &  ROBINSON 


SPECIALISTS  IN 


OAK-ASH-POPLAR 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
ROUND  LOTS  OR  MILL  CUTS 


OFFICE  AND  YARDS 
SIXTH   ST.,   BELOW   HARRIET 


CINCINNATI 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 
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CINCINNATI 

THt      GATE.WAY      OF       THE      SOUTH 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

1",  iV*",  m"  1»  &  2$  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  GUM 
1".  m"  &  2"  It  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 

WITH  BEST    CASH    PRICES 

DUHLMEIER    BROS. 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


WE 
SELL 


"SERVICE" 

in  connection  with  a  full  line 
of  OAK,  GUM,  POPLAR, 
and    other    HARDWOODS 

If  you  appreciate  "service,"  in 
all  its  details,   write,  wire  or  phone 

THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


E.  C.  Bradley  Lumber  Co. 

705-706  Gerke  Building,        Cincinnati,  Ohio 

30,000    4  '4  I's  &  2's  Cherry.  4  ears  3 "  No.  1  Common  &  Bet- 

15,000'  4"  >o.  1  Common  &  Bet-  ter  Hard  Maple. 

ter  Hard  Maple.  6  cars  4/4  Log  Hun  Hard  Maple. 

<i  cars  4/4  No.   Z  Common  Hard  Maple. 

ABOVE    IS    ALL,    WEST    VIRGINIA    STOCK. 


2  cars  4/4  I's  &  2's  Tel.  Poplar. 
1  car  3"  No.  1  Common  &  Better 

Yellow  Poplar. 
2,000'  4'  No.  1  Common  &  Better 

Yellow  Poplar. 
1  car  8/4   No.    2   Com.    Buckeye. 


1  car  4/4  No.  1  Panel  Poplar  24 " 

&  up. 

2  cars  4/4  Log  Run  Beech. 
10,000'  4/4  Log  Bun  Cherry. 
2,500'  5/4  No.  1  Common  &  Bet- 
ter Cherry. 


All  of  the  above  is  band  sawed,  good  widths  and  lengths, 
and  we  can  make  prompt  shipment 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

JUST  A  FEW  OF  OUR  SPECULS 

&    Panel    Sap 


1  car    4/4"    No.    1 

Gum,  21"  to  25". 

2  cars  4/4"  1  &  2  Red  Gum,  18"  to 

27". 

3  cars  4/4  No.   1  Com.  Qrta.  Red 

Oak. 
2  cars  4/4  1  &  2  PI.  Red  Oak,  12" 

&  up. 
1  car  4/4  No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 
1  car  12/4  1  &  2  PI.  White  Oak. 

Main   Offlce 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
222   W.   4th   Ave. 


2  cars  4/4"  Sd.  Wrmy.  &  No.  2  Com. 
Qrtd.  Chestnut. 

3  ears  4/4  1  &  2  Poplar. 

1  car  each  12/4"  No.  1  Com.  Selects 

&  1  &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  each  4/4  No.  1  Com.  &  l»t  ft 

2nds  Ash. 
1  car  4/4,  5/4  &  6/4  1  &  2  Ash,  12- 

&  up  wide. 
1  car  8/4",  10/4,  12/4  &  16/4"  1  &  2 

Ash,  12"  &  up  wide. 


SOUTHERN  OFFICE.  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
EXPORT  OFFICE.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


"Three    Mills    in    Indiana"    Used   to  ,  Be   the 
Slogan.    Now  There's  Only  One  Left,  but  It's 

The  Largest  Band  Mill  in  Indiana 

"From    Toothpicks    to 
Timbers  60  Feet  Long" 

PERRINE-ARMSTRONG  COMPANY 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


D.  B.  MacLaren  Lumber  Co. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Evansville,  Ind. 


5   cars  4/4   No.   i   common  Quartered  White  Oak 
4   cars  4/4   No.   i    common   Plain   Red  Oak 
2  cars  4/A  No.  2  common  Plain  Red  Oak 
1   car  4/4   No.    1    common   Poplar 
1    car  4/4  Nos.  1   and  2  Red  Gum 


ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER 


WILL  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING  STOCK: 

DRY— IN  FINE  CONDITION 


QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

5,S30'  3/4"  ls-2s. 
lu,.jr)0'  5/4"  ls-2s. 
]  11,800'  6/4"   ls-2s. 

8,000'  3/4"  No.  1  Com. 
20,000'  4/4"  No.  1  Com.,  10"  &  up. 
37,000'  5/4"  No.  1  Com. 

4,0S0'  0/4"  No.  1  Com. 


45,000'  4/4"  No.  2  Common. 
5,390'  5/4"  No.-  2  Common. 

PLAIN  RED  OAK 

21,000'  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Eed  and  White. 

QUARTERED  RED  OAK 

21,000'  4/4"  ls-2s  6"  &  7"  wide. 
10,300'  6/4"  No.  1  Com. 


PLAIN  POPLAR 

5,000'  4/4"  ls-2s  Yellow,  7"  &  up. 
30.000'  6/4"  No.  1  Common. 
12,000'  4/4"  Clear  Saps. 
21.000'  6/4"  Clear  Saps. 

QUARTERED  POPLAR 

16.900'  4/4"  ls-2s. 
8,000'  4/4"  No.  1  Common. 


We,  of  course,  have  a  complete  stock  of  Quartered  and  Plain  Oak,  Poplar  and  Hickory,  etc.,  in  all  grades 
and  thicknesses,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  your  inquiries  for  anything  you  may  need. 

J.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO.  OWENSBORO,  KY. 


i6 
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BOSTON                    NEW    YORK                    P  H  I  L  A  D  ti  1^  F  H  1  A                                                                         1 

WM.   WHITMER   CgJ,  SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers    of    All     Kinds     of 


"If  Anybody  Can, 
We  Can" 


HARDWOODS 

Weit       Virginia       Spruce       and       Hemlock 
Long  and  Short  Leaf  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  BIdg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG.  PA. 


WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


CHAS.   K.    PARRY  &    CO. 
Hardwood  Lumber 

LAND  TITLE  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHU,  PENNSYLVANU 

U/CIUAMT  ^/*  ^o-  1  common  Red  Oak     8/4  No.  1  common  Red  Oak 
nLnAnl   4/4  No.  S  common  Red  Oak     Loe  Run  Baesn-ood 


W/a     Ifnm.r     U^or    '<>  ""   VO"''  orders   tor  all   kinds  of  IIARD- 

we   n>now   now  woods,  white  pine,  i-ellow  pine, 

SPRUCE,    HEMLOCK,    CVPRESS,    HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 

aive  ua  a  trial. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANKUN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON    BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 

1  car  4/4  No.  1  Com.  and  Saps  Poplar. 

2  cars  4/4  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Hard  Maple. 
2  cars  8/4  Log  Run  M.  C.  O.  Soft  White  Pme. 
2  cars  5/4  Log  Run  M.  C.  O.  BasSHOod. 

DANIEL  B.  CURLL, 

Real  Estate  Trust  BIdg.,  PHILADELPHIA 

JONES  HARDWOOD   COMPANY 

WHOLESALE   DEALERS  IN 

HARDWOODS— Poplar  and  Gum 

33  Broad  Street,  .  •  BOSTON.  MASS. 


OAK 


BEECHER  &  BARR 

CHESTNUT 


POPLAR 


WHITE     PINE,     YELLOW     PINE     AND     HEMLOCK 
INTERIOR   TRIM.    HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 


442  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

Flans  and  speciDcations  prepared.  Construction  supervised. 
First  class  heavy  millwright  worlf.  Entire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  Fire  loss  adjustments.  Practical 
sawmill   engineer.    Can   save  you    money.     Higrhest   testimonials. 


C.  M.  STEINMETZ, 


P.  O.  Box  83,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOGGING 


IS  DONE  WITH 


^,   l-I  DC  E  R WO O  D.  _ 


;'7ili    •';-'••• '"'-•■    'T>«-!r  V...     -.         -■  ~-t.-4il--J    .J-"-    n    ,;...  1   (   Agencies'    -"   -5/-'- 

LIDGERWOOD"  MFG      CO  NEWOBLEANS-WOOOWARO.WIGHTaCO.LTa 

96Libe.i-l-w    «?ti-IIt     Nli^V        I  CANADA-ALLIS  CHALMERS   BULLOCK  LTdi 

»Di_iberTy  istreet,  New  York  Montreal   Vancouver 
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LEADING    MANUFACTURE,RS    AND   JOBBERS                                                                          1 

W.  p.  Craig  Lumber  Go. 

Wholesale  Hardwood  and  Building 


Lumber 


Empire  Building, 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141      MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


H.    D.    WIGGIN    rolVJV^l 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Circular-sawed    Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,     Maple 

Mill  at  Stone  Coal  Junction,  West  Virginia 


c 


ImmpHi^tP        ^  ""^*  **  ^°"  *  Common  Yellow  Poplar 
^,  ,  ,  4  cars  4/4  Xo.  1  Common  Oak 

Shipment 


DRY— Good  lengths  and   nldtbs 


J.  S.  KENT  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


PALMER     Se,     PARKI 
TEAK  MAHOGANY 

ENGLISH  OAK  MC  M  t  C  D  C 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT       V  t  W 1 1 KO 


;r 


CO. 

EBONY 

DOMESTIC 

HARDWOODS 


103  Medford  Street,  Charlestown  Dist. 
BOSTON.    MASS. 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quality  of  being  hard  is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stock  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 


IVE  CAN  MAKE  PEOMFT  SHIBMENTS. 


New   York  OfBce 
25  West  42nd  St. 


GEO.  WEBSTER  LUMBER  CO. 

21  Besse  Place,  Sprin^Field,  Mass. 


ASH 

4/4,  5/4.  6/4. 
8/4.  10/4.  12/4 
and   14/4. 


AMERICAN  4«''h'''-p'', 

LUMBER  &  MFG.  COMPANY  (Tupefo^st'^an" 

2nas. ) 

Manufacturers    and    Wholesiders         --^^= 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


MAPLE 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4. 
8/4,  10/4.  12/4 
and    16/4. 


HARDWOOD 

White     and     Yellow     Pine  Thickne^sses. 


OAK 

White  and  Red, 
Quartered  and 
plain  sawed,  all 
grades      and 


YELLOW 
POPLAR 


We  make  a  specialty  of  thick 
White  Ash.  Hard  Maple  and  White 
Oak. 

Railroad  Car  and  Construction  Oak 
timbers.  long  lengths  and  special 
sizes. 


CHESTNUT 

All   grades  and 

thicknesses. 


SPRCCE 

All    grades  and    Write    for    prices    before    heavy    call    All   grades  and 
thicknesses.  for  Spring^  requiremealB.  thicknesses. 


IET  us  talk  to  you  about  the  plain 
■  and  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 
diana famous.  It's  the  kind  we 
make  to-day. 

Wood-MoBaic  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


Q    Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar,  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

and  White  Pine. 

fl   We  own  our  own  stumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

Q   Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


i8 
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VOU  pay  a  little  more   for  our   hardwood  lumber  than  you  do   for  many 
^    others,  but  it's  worth  much  more. 

With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumber  if  we  tried 
to,  because  the  quality  and  size  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch,  yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple, 
red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to  the  thousand,  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the 
best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the  United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  firsts. 


If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer  let's  get  acquainted. 

LITTLE  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY, 


Townsend,  Tenn. 


Dry  Poplar 

for 

Immediate 

Shipment 

FAUST  BROTHERS  LUMBER  COMPANY 


cars  4/4  Fas. 

"  4/4  Saps,  Selects. 

"  4/4  No.  1  Common. 

"  6/4  No.  2  Common. 

"  8/4  Fas. 

"  8/4  Saps,  Selects. 

"  8/4  No.  1   Common. 

"  8/4  No.  2  Common. 

"  10/4  No.   1   Common. 


Sales  Office 
1319  Fisher  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 


Main  Office 
PADCCAH,  KENTUCKY 


FREIGHT  OVERCHARGES 

WE   SPECIALIZE  ON   LUMBER   TRAFFIC 

We  represent  nearly  every  member  of  The  Mississippi  Pine 

Association 

Our  overcharge  claims  for  one  company,  $6,000.00 

Let  us   analyze  your  freight  accounts 

Collect  past  and   prevent  future  overcharges 

Best  references  from  Lumbermen  from 

Canada   to    Mexico 

COST  BASED  ON  RESULTS 

Write  for  particulars  and  terms. 

The  American  Freight  Audit  &  Storage  Co. 


Incorporated 

Rooms  55-8,  39  West  Adams  St. 


Chicago 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Lumber  Underwriters 


66  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


K.   r.   PKRRY,    Uanmcer. 


Panel  and  No.  1  Poplar 

5  cars  4/4"  18/23" 
5  cars  4/4"  24"  and  up 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 

RUSSE  &  BURGESS,  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


OAK    FLOORING 


Kiln- 
Dried  4^ 

Polished 


/J.     MAROWOOOLUMBCR    ^\ 


Hollow 
:^  Backed 


and 


Bundled 


of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers  tire 
owners  of  steaLirv  plants.  Elghty-nirve  per 
cent  a.re.  therefore,  buyers  of  wood-work- 
ing maLchinery.  There  is  little  percentaLge 
of  waLSte  circulation  in  HARDWOOD 
RECORD    for    maLchinery    aLdvertisers. 


"^^^^^^^^^^^^mm^Mmm^^mm^m^jmrn) 
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Publiihed   in    the  Interest  of    the  American  Hardwood  Forests,  the  Products    thereof,  and   Logging,  Saw 
Mill  and  Wood-working  Machinery,  on  the   10th  and  25th   of  each,  Monih,  by 

THE    HARDWOOD    COMPANY 


Henry  H.  Gibson,  President 

Burdls  Anderson,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Entire  Seventh  Floor  Ellsworth  Building 
537  So.   Dearborn   Street,  CHICAGO 
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Review  and  Outlook 


General  Market  Conditions 

Even  tbe  elements  seem  to  be  working  to  the  interests  of  the  lum- 
ber business  in  that  the  long  spell  of  fair  weather  has  resulted  in  a 
continuance  of  the  genera!  building  activity  all  over  the  country.  As 
a  result,  this  large  market  for  all  kinds  of  lumber  has  been  another 
contributing  factor  to  the  continued  shortage  of  hardwood  stocks. 
With  this  is  coupled  a  consistent  and  unusual  activity  in  the  whole- 
sale consuming  factories,  most  notably  in  the  furniture  trade.  All 
lines  of  consuming  plants,  however,  are  either  working  to  the  limit 
of  capacity  on  ordinary  run  or  are  doubling  their  shifts  and  running 
overtime  to  meet  orders.  While  the  fall  rush  for  furniture  buying 
seems  to  be  on  the  wane,  still  the  furniture  factories  will  have  their 
hands  full  in  filling  orders  already  on  their  books. 

There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  disposition  among  the  large 
hardwood  buyers  to  stock  up  as  fully  as  is  consistent  when  they  are 
able  to  do  so,  and  not  be  again  caught  with  a  shortage  of  dry  stock 
which  has  been  so  serious  with  a  number  of  them  during  the  last  few 
months. 

While  the  car  shortage  continues  to  be  a  serious  menace  and  is  un- 
abated in  some  sections,  particularly  in  the  South,  other  large  mar- 
kets report  a  slight  easing  of  the  situation.  The  chief  trouble  in  ship- 
ments is  on  stock  coming  from  southern  mill  points,  particularly  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  valley  section.  YiTiile  there  is  some  scarcity  of 
cars  from  all  northern  points,  the  chief  trouble  in  this  territory  is  the 
extremely  broken  condition  of  stocks. 

Stock  conditions  in  fact  are  entirely  unimproved  during  the  last 
fortnight,  and  buying  seems  to  be  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
market.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  combination  of  car 
shortage  and  stock  will  squeeze  some  of  the  smaller  jobbing  houses 
who  have  no  first-class  connections  pretty  closely  during  the  coming 
few  months.  In  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  conditions 
will  result  disastrously  in  some  instances. 

The  number  of  foreign  buyers  reported  in  the  various  exporting 
sections  of  this  country  would  indicate  that  foreign  importing  houses 
are  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  stock  condition.  There  is  some 
little  disposition  on  the  part  of  domestic  buyers  to  take  up  large  quan- 
tities of  stock  whenever  offered  in  order  to  offset  the  loss  of  ship- 
ments through  delays  in  cars  and  nonarrivals  on  account  of  inability 


to  secure  stock.  On  the  whole  the  export  business,  in  the  East  par- 
ticularly, seems  to  be  in  a  somewhat  better  condition.  The  ocean 
freight  rate  situation  is  somewhat  better  as  reported  from  such 
points  as  Baltimore.  Most  of  the  large  lines  have  announced  rates 
which,  however,  are  so  high  that  in  most  cases  shippers  have  not  con- 
tracted for  1913  on  this  basis,  preferring  to  take  chances  on  rates  as 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  individual  shipments. 

While,  as  two  weeks  ago,  all  stocks  are  strong  but  wide  poplar  and 
high  grades  of  gum,  the  leaders  in  the  market  at  the  present  time  are 
oak,  ash,  chestnut,  birch  and  maple.  Considerable  advances  are  being 
noted  from  all  sections  of  the  country  on  prices  of  both  plain  and 
quartered  oak.  The  condition  of  the  latter  stock  particularly  is  en- 
couraging as  furniture  buyers  are  evincing  a  decidedly  greater  in- 
terest in  it.  The  call  for  ash  and  chestnut  in  sound  wormy  and  other 
grades  is  one  of  the  most  decided  features  of  the  present  market 
conditions. 

It  seems  to  be  the  concensus  of  reports  from  important  sections 
of  the  country  that  present  conditions  will  prevail  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  car  shortage  has  seemingly  reached  its  highest  point,  and 
while  immediate  relief  is  not  probable,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
a  gradual  lessening  in  the  tenseness  of  the  situation  will  be  felt. 
There  will  probably  not  be  any  great  influx  of  stock  to  fill  up  the 
unusual  shortage  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  indications  are  that  certain  territories  will  purchase  more  stock 
in  1913  than  they  have  during  the  past  year,  the  consuming  trade 
undoubtedly  being  well  booked  with  orders. 

That  the  favorable  condition  of  the  lumber  market  is  not  in  any 
way  confined  to  that  industry  is  shown  by  reports  from  commercial 
and  financial  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Money  has  un- 
questionably been  very  tight  for  some  little  time,  but  financial  re- 
ports would  indicate  that  there  will  be  some  easing  up  within  the  next 
three  weeks. 

Prospects  for  1913 

Lumbermen  in  the  Uuit.a  States  will  do  well  to  keep  themselves 
posted  on  the  views  of  European  markets  on  trade  prospects  for  the 
immediate  future.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  undue  importance  to 
old  world  opinions  and  predictions,  for  Americja  holds  a  somewhat 
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independent  position;  yet  there  are  shrewd  traders  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea  who  are  close  students  of  commercial  affairs.  As  the  pres- 
ent year  draws  to  a  close  and  1913  approaches,  lumber  journals  in 
England  and  elsewhere  are  publishing  reviews  of  the  past  and  prof>- 
peets  for  the  future.  The  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  next  year  will 
show  a  larger  volume  of  business  in  lumber  transactions  than  any 
year  in  the  past. 

That  opinion  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  conditions.  The  year 
which  is  near  its  close  has  been  satisfactory,  and  it  leaves  a  good 
impression.  Markets  have  been  good,  supply  and  demand  have  been 
nicely  balanced,  but  demand  in  many  lines  is  now  stronger  than 
supply.  There  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material,  but  most  of  it  must 
yet  be  manufactured  before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  That  insured 
good  business  for  the  logging  crews,  the  sawmill  men,  the  transpor- 
tation companies,  the  middlemen,  and  the  ultimate  user  of  the  forest 
products.  Yards  have  run  low  to  meet  increased  demand,  but  there 
is  plenty  to  fill  them.  There  is  no  indication  anywhere  of  a  slump  in 
demand.  Everybody  appears  to 
believe  that  good  business  will 
continue,  and  that  is  the  surest 
sign  that  it  will  continue. 

European  markets  have  refused 
to  grow  panicky  over  the  war  in 
the  Balkans.  Althougli  nobody 
has  had  any  doubt  that  it  is  real 
war,  yet  it  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  localized, 
and  that  no  danger  to  the  genera! 
peace  of  Europe  exists.  That 
feeling  has  caused  German,  Eng- 
lish and  French  traders,  and  trad- 
ers of  other  nations,  to  plan  a 
year  of  good  business  for  1913. 
The  confidence  exhibited  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  has  had 
its  counterpart  on  this  side,  where 
a  presidential  election  and  a 
change  of  administration  have 
not  shaken  the  confidence  of  busi- 
ness men,  who  are  preparing  to 
make  next  year  one  of  the  best 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

The  Real  Object 

Now  that  the  country  has  had 
ample  time  to  settle  itself  after 

the  excitement  of  the  presidential  campaign,  business  men  can  afford 
themselves  a  little  reflection  upon  the  effect  of  its  results  upon  the 
nation 's  business. 

Probably  every  written  comment  upon  the  complexity  of  the  na- 
tional politic-al  situation  this  fall  has  contained  some  reference  to 
the  phenomenal  and  entirely  unusual  apathy  on  the  part  of  business 
to  the  result  of  a  presidential  campaign.  For  the  first  time  perhaps 
in  the  history  of  national  politics  business  has  demonstrated  that  it 
•can  entirely  divorce  itself  from  the  political  question  and  that  it  can 
maintain  a  uniform  effort  to  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

The  real  object  of  the  business  man  of  the  country  has  seemed  to 
be  not  to  advocate  or  oppose  any  particular  candidate  whose  election 
might  have  any  particular  bearing  upon  business  itself,  but  to  do 
everything  possible  to  continue  the  sentiment  which  has  prevailed  all 
over  the  country  that  good  times  are  with  us  again,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness man  should  do  everything  possible  to  estrange  business  from  the 
influence  of  politics. 

The  evidence  that  this  sentiment  would  prevail  was  seen  long  be- 
fore the  election,  and  it  has  certainly  been  maintained  without  fal- 
tering straight  through  the  campaign,  and  shows  no  symptoms  of  dis- 
sipation now  that  the  question  is  settled.  The  so-called  ' '  calamity 
howlers ' '  have  tried  desperately  to  make  their  voices  heard  predicting 
all  kinds  of  dire  results  in  the  election  of  this  or  that  candidate.  It 
it  probable  that  the  predictions  as  to  the  downfall  of  business  in  the 
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event  of  a  Democratic  election  were  more  numerous  than  regarding 
the  election  of  either  of  the  other  candidates,  but  now  that  a  Demo- 
cratic president  is  actually  to  take  the  presidential  chair,  the  business 
man  seems  very  much  inclined  to  continue  to  devote  his  entire  thought 
and  effort  toward  maintaining  the  highly  satisfactory  condition  of 
business  throughout  the  country. 

The  business  men  have  practically  as  a  unit  adopted  the  attitude 
toward  politics  which  would  indicate  that  as  long  as  politics  evince 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  business,  business  will  run  along  in  its  own 
groove  with  an  increasing  degree  of  activity.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  any  sentiment  that  would  indicate  any  great  anxiety.  The  busi- 
ness man  seems  quite  ready  to  forget  .the  possibility  of  any  kind  of 
disastrous  results  from  the  recent  election  until  such  time  as  the 
Democratic  party  miglit  sec  fit  to  affect  some  desperate  and  drastic 
legislation.  It  hardly  seems  possible,  however,  that  such  an  attempt 
will  be  made. 

In  considering  the  recent  vote  the  fact  is  Tery  apparent  that  the 

government  was  made  Democratic 
entirely  because  of  the  split  in 
the  opposition,  and  not  because  of 
any  great  wave  of  public  endorse- 
ment of  the  Democratic  prin- 
ciples. Therefore,  its  foothold 
upon  the  national  administration 
is  not  so  strong  but  that  it  can 
very  easily  slip  if  its  policies  are 
too  jarring  upon  the  public  taste. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son 's  actual  vote  was  much  less 
than  that  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  in  the  previous  election,  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  any- 
thing of  a  drastic  nature  will  be 
attempted. 

Business  men  can  safely  play 
their  own  game  in  the  gallery, 
merely  keeping  an  eye  occasion- 
ally on  affairs  at  Washington  as 
a  matter  of  patriotic  pride  rather 
than  business  anxietv. 


An  Opportunity 

It  is  seldom  that  lumbermen 
are  aligned  with  railroads  in  any 
fight  for  a  cause  which  would  re- 
sult in  mutual  benefit  or  detri- 
ment to  these  two  important  branches  of  industry.  An  opportunity 
which  has  just  been  presented  to  them  to  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  both  should  be  readily  and  enthusiastically  embraced  by 
both. 

By  consistent  and  persistent  effort  lumbermen  operating  under 
Western  classification  have  been  successful  in  maintaining  on  ship- 
ments from  the  west  coast  eastward,  a  different  classification  for  goods 
packed  in  fiber  and  similar  containers  than  those  packed  in  wooden 
boxes.  In  other  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  East  on 
west-bound  freight  and  on  any  freight  shipped  between  eastern  points, 
the  uniform  classification  on  goods  shipped  in  both  types  of  contain- 
ers has  resulted  in  serious  detriment  to  the  box  manufacturers  of  that 
territory,  and  hence  to  the  producers  of  box  material  selling  to  east- 
ern box  manufacturers. 

While  Washington,  Oregon  and  California  lumbermen  have  in  the 
past  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  reasonable  classification,  these  benefits 
are  seriously  threatened  at  the  present  time  by  a  petition  which 
puts  the  issue  squarely  before  the  Intei"state  Commerce  Commission 
for  decision.  The  question  is  of  specific  importance  to  that  territory 
inasmuch  as  the  products  of  the  foi-est  there  run  extensively  into  the 
lower  grades  used  for  boxes,  and  the  feetage  sold  would  be  seriously 
reduced  if  the  fiber  packages  were  permitted  to  be  carried  under 
equivalent  rates. 

Based  on  an  appeal  from  George  X.  Wendling  of  San  Francisco  to 
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President  Griggs  of  tlae  National  Lumber  ilanuf acturers '  Association, 
the  latter  organization  has  been  instrunu'ntal  in  getting  the  question 
before  the  trade  as  a  body.  It  has  printed  in  its  November  bulletin 
the  entire  letter  from  Mr.  Wendling  showing  the  status  of  tlie  ques- 
tion and  the  grave  menace  in  the  petition. 

The  petition  is  instituted  by  the  filler  box  people  specifically 
against  all  the  western  roads,  and  if  it  is  decided  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plainants, uniform  classification  on  goods  packed  in  fiber  and  wood 
boxes  will  be  general  throughout  the  country. 

The  object  of  the  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  trade  is  a  broad 
one  and  is  not  designed  specifically  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  the 
western  element.  If  such  a  petition  is  decided  favorably  to  the  fiber 
box  people,  it  will  make  practically  impossible  any  successful  apjjeal 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  trade  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
However,  if  the  railroads  win  a  favorable  decision  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  are  allowed  to  continue  to  charge 
greater  rates  for  goods  in  fiber  packages,  it  will  mean  that  the  re- 
storation of  equitable  rates  on  similar  stuff  will  be  rendered  more 
easy  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

As  the  hearing  will  probably  take  place  w-ithin  sixty  days  it  is 
necessary  that  the  defendants  have  their  petition  prepared  expedi- 
ciously.  Therefore,  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers '  Association 
appeals  to  all  lumbermen  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  get  hold 
of  information  that  would  tend  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  wooden 
package  over  the  fiber  package  for  the  shipment  of  all  classes  of 
goods,  and  hence  to  demonstrate  the  equitability  of  charging  a  greater 
rate  for  goods  packed  in  fiber  containers.  Such  evidence  would  have 
to  consist  of  photographs  of  goods  which  have  been  damaged  in  tran- 
sit when  packed  in  fiber  and  similar  containers,  showing  specifically 
the  injury  to  the  containers  and  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  damage  was  done. 

While  this  is  the  first  time  the  box  classification  matter  has  gotten 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  appears  that  the  de- 
cision will  be  final  and  will  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  entire 
question  for  all  time  to  come.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the  entire 
lumber  trade  in  any  way  interested  in  the  production  of  box  material 
to  do  everything  possible  to  assist  in  defeating  the  fiber  box  people 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  uniform  classification. 

Proposed  Freight  Rate  Advance 

The  next  step  of  the  railroads  to  secure  increased  revenue  will 
be  an  increase  in  freight  rates  on  hardwoods  in  southern  territories 
on  all  lines  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  Ohio  river  cross 
ings  and  western  territory.  These  roads  have  already  checked  in 
advances  and  probably  the  first  effort  will  be  to  replace  the  special 
rate  on  box  materia!  of  gum  and  Cottonwood,  putting  these  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  hardwood  rates.  The  railroads  claim  that 
they  are  not  justified  in  differentiating  between  these  two  different 
classes  of  hardwoods.  An  increase  of  this  nature  ^'ould  mean  that 
shippers  of  box  material  would  have  to  put  up  with  a  straight  advance 
of  two  cents. 

It  seems  that  it  is  further  proposed  to  equalize  the  figures  on  ship- 
ments of  hardwood  with  the  rates  on  pine  lumber  from  the  South. 
The  result  of  this  movement  would  be  an  increase  on  all  hardwood 
shipments  of  one  cent.  But  the  roads  will  not  stop  here.  It  seems 
that  their  policy  will  be  then  to  carry  box  material  right  along  with 
the  regular  line  of  hardwood,  putting  all  shipments  of  hardwood 
lumber  on  an  equal  basis  with  pine.  There  would  then  be  added  to 
present  rates  on  box  material  a  straight  increase  of  ^three  cents. 

The  usual  plea  of  "insuflScient  funds"  is  the  excuse  for  this  ad- 
vance, and  the  railroads  have  stated  that  they  will  check  in  advances 
and  let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decide  the  question. 

An  analysis  of  the  question,  going  beyond  the  mere  controversy  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  roads  are  actually  in  need  of  increased  revenues, 
brings  up  the  query  of  whether  there  is  not  some  deeper  motive  be- 
hind the  advance  than  the  mere  desire  to  equalize  rates  on  pine  and 
hardwood  shipments.  An  authority  on  the  question  recently  suggested 
that  this  is  but  one  move  in  a  step  to  advance  rates  on  lumber  ship- 
ments generally.  He  suggested  that  the  probable  course  of  the  rail- 
roads would  be,  after  securing  the  present   proposed  hardwood   ad- 


vances, to  eventually  enter  the  old  plea  that  hardwood  and  pine  should 
not  be  shipped  on  an  equal  basis,  but  that  pine  should  take  a  greater 
rate.  This,  of  course,  if  successfully  carried  through,  would  mean 
that  both  pine  and  hardwood  shipments  would  cost  considerably  more 
than  at  the  present  time  figured  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  plea  of  insufficient  returns  from  shipments  from  the  territory 
in  question  seems  at  present  to  be  particularly  inappropriate  in  view 
of  the  tap-line  decision  as  recently  handed  down  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  As  those  familiar  with  the  tap-line  cases 
are  undoubtedly  avvare,  the  arrangement  under  which  these  so-called 
"railroads"  operated  with  the  through-lines  allowed  them  a  division 
of  through-rates  on  shipments  of  their  own  stock  originating  on  tap- 
lines.  This  division  was  in  varying  proportion,  but  in  every  instance 
noted  the  tap-line  companies  enjoyed  a  very  considerable  percentage 
of  the  total  through  rate.  The  decision  of  the  commission  prohibiting 
a  continuance  of  this  practice,  which  it  adjudged  to  be  a  form  of 
rebate,  will  mean  that  the  railroads  will  now  be  entitled  to  the  entire 
freightage  on  such  shipments  rather  than  merely  a  proportion  of  it. 
This  will  mean  a  very  decided  increase  in  their  revenues  from  this 
territory,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  increase  should 
more  than  offset  any  increase  in  operating  expenses. 

However,  the  question  is  one  that  can  not  be  decided  off-hand  by 
any  individual  or  group  of  individuals  and,  judging  from  the  many 
protests  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  railroads  will  have  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  their 
claim  for  increased  revenue  pretty  thoroughly  if  they  are  to  be 
granted  the  increased  rates. 

This  is  merely  one  of  the  many  problems  which  are  constantly  com- 
ing up  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  lumberman's  existence.  He 
should  find  considerable  interest  in  contributing  his  share  to  the 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  right  of  the  situation. 

The  Eucalyptus  Game 

Harry  D.  Tiemann,  technologist  of  the  Forest  Service,  has  a  brief 
article  on  the  subject  of  eucalyptus  in  the  November  number  of  Ameri- 
can Forestry,  which  endorses  practically  what  Hakdwood  Eecord  has 
alleged  for  years  concerning  the  spurious  character,  as  a  commercial 
lumber  proposition,  of  eucalyptus.  This  article  is  particularly  timely 
right  now  as  many  promoters  of  the  eucalyptus  game  are  engaged  in 
selling  tracts  of  land  in  southern  California  to  credulous  investors  for 
eucalyptus  planting  on  such  specious  representations  as  to  be  prac- 
tically fraudulent. 

One  prominent  promotion  company  sends  out  a  glittering  prospectus 
from  the  title-page  of  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

"Will  you  work  and  wait  seven  years  for  a  pension  for  life?  Abso- 
lutely no  gamble.  Not  a  speculation.  A  sure,  safe  investment  that 
will  average  one  hundred  per  cent  annual  dividends. ' ' 

Mr.  Tiemann 's  article  is  herewith  reproduced  in  full: 

Eucalyptus  for  California  is  a  proposition  worth.v  of  hearty  endorse- 
ment, Ijut  it  should  stand  upon  its  own  merits  and  not  upon  some  fictitious 
attributes.  Otherwise  vast  disappointment  and  losses  to  the  hundreds 
of  small  investors  who  are  counting  upon  the  eucalyptus  as  a  timber  pro- 
ducing tree  are  in  store.  In  your  July  number  appears  an  interesting 
article  upon  San  Diego's  Municip.al  Forest.  The  statement  is  there  made 
that  "eucalyptus  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for  almost  any  of  our  Ameri- 
can hardwoods."  In  the  same  issue  there  appears  a  news  note  entitled 
Fast  Growing  Eucalyptus,  to  which  has  been  subjoined,  apparently  by  the 
editor,  a  comment  that  "it  is  almost  imbelievable  that  trees  growing  so 
rapidly  produce  a  timber  as  hard  and  tough  as  hickory."  Unquestionably 
these  statements  have  been  made  in  all  good  faith,  but  evidently  without 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  lumber  which  these  quickly  growing 
trees  less  than  half  a  century  old  will  produce.  As  this  lack  of  under- 
standing is  very  general  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  serious  consequences,  I 
would  like,  Mr.  Editor,  with  your  assistance,  to  sound  a  note  of  warning, 
since  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  drying  the  wood  from  these 
trees. 

While  much  that  has  been  claimed  as  to  the  marvelous  growth  of  this 
tree  is  indeed  true,  the  rapid  growing  species,  particularly  the  blue  gum, 
E-gloiulus,  which  is  the  one  of  most  consequence,  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  timber  producing  tree  during  its  early  life  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 
for  reasons  about  to  be  givrn.  It  is  true  that  the  old  trees  of  Australia 
which  are  of  great  age  and  size  produce  lumber  of  good  quality  which  can 
be  seasoned  and  utilized  as  other  hardwood  lumber,  but  not  so  with  the 
young  trees  such  as  are  crowing  in  California,  less  than  forty  years  old. 
This  is  just  where  the  falhuy  in  the  arguments  of  the  eucalyptus  pro- 
moters comes  in.     The   tro.s  actually  produce   in  volume  of  green  wood 
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what  is  claimed,  but  only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  is  convertible  into 
useful  lumber.  The  main  troubles  with  the  wood  are  first,  that  the  trees 
themselves  while  living  contain  internal  stresses  which  cause  the  logs  to 
check  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  cut,  and  the  boards  to  warp  directly  from  the 
saw.  Then  in  drying  the  shrinkage  is  not  only  very  unequal,  but  it  is 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  hickor.v,  and  unlike  other  hardwoods,  it 
begins  to  shrink  with  the  first  loss  of  moisture  as  high  as  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  dry  weight.  Moreover  the  dry  wood  will  not  hold  its  shape  well. 
In  air  drying  the  wood  either  checks  badly,  honeycombs,  or  warps,  gen- 
erally all  three.  Small  specimens  and  occasionally  a  larger  piece  of  lum- 
ber and  very  carefully  selected  material  have  dried  successfully,  but  this 
represents  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  standing  timber  that  the  profit  is 
gone.  In  some  experiments  in  drying  this  lumber  in  a  special  kiln  of 
my  own  invention  I  have  succeeded  in  turning  out  some  really  fine  boards 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  oak  and  other  hardwoods,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  represents  selected  material,  and  probably  from 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  standing  trees,  and  even  so  less  than  half 
of  the  scale  measure  of  the  logs  from  which  cut.  For  small  articles, 
such  as  tool  handles,  good  material  can  be  had  by  selection,  and  some  con- 
cerns in  California  are  now  manufacturing  these,  but  the  market  for  this 
material  is  necessaril.v  limited  and  such  small  stock  does  not  require  a 
very  great  stumpage. 

Mr.  Watson  in  his  article  does  not  state  what  species  he  is  planting  at 
San  Diego,  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  slower  growing  eucal.vpts. 
the  value  of  which  for  lumber  has  not  been  tried,  such  as  E.  reainijera^ 
might  prove  good,  but  then  on  the  other  hand  their  rates  of  growth  are 
so  slow  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  advantage  over  other  hardwoods. 

This  matter  should  be  made  very  plain  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
number  of  people  who  are  investing  in  eucalyptus  planting.  For  fuel, 
wind-breaks,  and  soil  protection,  as  well  as  for  many  other  purposes,  the 
value  of  eucalyptus  trees  for  California  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  but 
the  fictitious  claims  which  are  sometimes  made  for  the  blue  gum  and 
other  species  as  a  lumber  producing  tree  in  less  than  half  a  century  of 
growth  should  be  refuted  so  clearly   that   "hp  that  runs  may  read." 

Apparently  a  Success 

The  lumbermen 's  mutual  fire  Insurance  compatiies,  under  which 
lumbermen  and  the  woodworking  plants  throughout  the  country  have 
been  enabled  for  years  to  purchase  their  insurance  at  an  absolute 
minimum  of  cost,  have  long  since  demonstrated  their  practicability 
and  their  ability  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  fire  insurance  to  such 
concerns.  This  business  has  long  since  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  in  spite  of  violent  and  unjust  opposition  on  the 
part  of  stock  companies,  has  gained  a  prominent  and  increasing  strong  ■ 
foothold  in  the  insurance  world. 

The  various  liability  laws  which  have  gone  Into  effect  during  the 
last  year  or  two  in  different  states  have  effected  a  greatly  increased 
insurance  rate.  As  a  consequence  the  owners  of  industrial  plants  have 
revolted  at  the  idea,  in  embracing  such  laws,  of  being  forced  to  pay 
exorbitant  insurance  costs  to  the  old  companies.  As  a  result  of  this 
workingmen's  compensation  legislation  a  number  of  mutual  casualty 
companies  have  been  started  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
success  of  none  probably  has  been  so  decidedly  marked  as  that  of 
the  recently  incorporated  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Company, 
organized  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Chicago  for  the  benefit  of  Chicago 
lumbermen. 

This  concern  secured  the  services  of  an  able  and  experienced  insur- 
ance man  as  manager,  and  already  in  the  five  weeks  it  has  been  in 
operation  has  secured  a  half  million  dollars  more  in  subscriptions 
than  the  law  requires  for  the  incorporation  of  such  a  company. 

If  the  mutual  companies  had  no  other  feature  to  offer  industrial 
plants  than  that  of  cheaper  rates,  it  should  certainly  prove  a  suffi 
cient  inducement  to  effect  the  hearty  support  on  the  part  of  the 
industries  which  embrace  it.  Business  men  are  well  aware  of  the 
ridiculously  high  cost  of  securing  insurance  from  the  stock  companies, 
which  cost  must  necessarily  be  attributed  to  the  exorbitant  adminis- 
trative cost  of  the  business,  including  immense  salaries,  the  mainte- 
nance of  luxurious  oflSces  and  similar  charges,  which  must  naturally 
come  from  the  policyholders'  pockets.  The  very  fact  that  these  costs 
are  entirely  eliminated  from  the  mutual  companies  would  certainly 
present  sufiSeient  argument  in  itself  considering  that  the  other  features 
of  the  company  are  equally  advantageous  as  those  of  the  stock 
company. 

That  this  is  true  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  support  which  the 
mutual  companies  have  received,  both  in  fire  insurance  and  in  casualty 
insurance.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  big  and  useful  future  for  such 
corporations. 


One  Phase  of  Association  Benefit 

There  are  four  classes  of  trade  association  members  which  classes 
are  particularly  distinguished  between  in  the  lumber  business.  They 
arc  the  scoffers  at  association  value;  those  who  are  indifferent; 
those  who  dutifully  attend  meetings  but  never  do  any  active  work,, 
and  those  who  furnish  the  entire  motive  power  which  keeps  the 
association  in  its  forward  progress.  By  far  the  greatest  number 
are  those  who  are  indifferent,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  their 
indifference  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  their  lack  of  effort  to 
ascertain  the  possible  benefits  to   them  of   association   work. 

The  big  lumber  associations  of  the  country  have  been  created 
and  owe  their  continued  existence  probably  more  to  specific  work 
which  they  are  carrying  on  than  to  any  general  and  less  definite 
benefit  to  the  trade.  There  are,  however,  a  vast  number  of  small 
associations  made  np  of  members  of  local  trades  which  are  desig- 
nated as  city  lumber  clubs  and  lumber  exchanges,  and  community 
lumber  organizations  of  various  kinds,  which  have  a  more  intimate 
bearing  upon  the  lumber  business  probably  than  do  the  larger 
associations. 

The  active  work  of  these  smaller  bodies  has  been  confined  mostly 
to  the  last  few  years,  during  which  time  their  growth  and  activities 
have  been  distinctly  marked.  They  are,  of  course,  continually 
faced  with  various  problems  dealing  with  different  phases  of  busi- 
ness transactions  as  encountered  in  the  handling  of  the  lumber 
business,  but  one  of  the  most  definite  benefits  derived  from  such 
association  york  comes  not  from  any  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  members  as  a  body  to  secure  this  or  that  reform,  or  tO' 
combat  this  or  that  evil.  It  comes,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  from 
the  close  contact  among  members,  which  necessarily  results  from 
a  local  organization  of  the  character,  for  instance,  of  the  Lumber- 
men's Association  of  Chicago,  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis 
or  Cincinnati,  and  similar  organizations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

All  old-timers  can  recall  the  condition  which  prevailed  in  the  old 
days  when  every  man 's  competitor  in  business  was  carefully  watched 
with  a  suspicious  eye  and  was  more  or  less  looked  upon  as  being 
naturally  an  evil  influence  in  the  trade,  and  as  an  individual  he 
would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  freeze  out  a  man  in  any 
deal  rather  than  work  with  him  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  transition  due  to  club  work  which  has 
resulted   in  just   the   opposite   attitude. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  under  present  market  conditions  to 
hear  one  wholesaler  ring  up  a  competitive  wholesaler  in  his  own 
town,  call  him  familiarly  by  his  first  name,  and  open  up  negotia- 
tions on  certain  lines  of  stock  which  he  believes  his  competitor 
has,  and  which  he  himself  has  not,  which  trade  probably  results 
in  profit  to  both. 

While  this  condition  has  been  true  ever  since  the  good  efforts 
of  close  association  through  local  lumber  organizations  have  been 
felt,  it  is  notably  true  at  present  with  the  prevailing  scarcity  of 
different  kinds  of  stock  throughout  the  country.  The  wholesaler 
never  knows  when  he  will  be  placed  in  the  embarrassing  position  of 
turning  down  an  order  from  a  regular  customer  because  of  his 
inability  to  secure  the  stock  from  his  regular  mill  connections. 
He,  however,  might  know  of  several  wholesalers  in  his  own  town  who 
could  supply  the  stock,  but  under  old  conditions  a  transaction  be- 
tween these  two  men  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Deals  of  this  sort  are  being  constantly  put  through  in  all  the 
hardwood  centers  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  trade  has 
acquired  this  state  of  mind  is  certainly  a  strong  recommendation  for 
a  continuation  of  the  local  lumber  organizations,  merely  because 
they  throw  the  members  of  the  trade  in  each  town  closely  together, 
and  make  them  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other  so  that  they 
become  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  each  is  an  individual  with  his 
weaknesses  and  his  good  points,  and  usually  with  a  vision  broad 
enough  to  make  him  capable  of  appreciating  that  it  is  poor  busi- 
ness for  him  to  live  entirely  within  his  own  shell  and  ignore 
entirely  the  interests  and  opinions  of  his  competitors. 
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Pert,  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


A  BIG  PROBLEM 


The  President-EUect:  It  occurs  to 
pledged  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  an 
attention  to  higher  mathematics  in  my 

Deepest  Thanksgiving  I  do  give, 
Because  I  didn't  chance  to  live 
In  what   they   call   the  *'good  old  days** 
Of  homely  fare  and  simple  ways. 

I  like  the  days  that  we  have  now, 
Instead   of   broom   and   churn   and   plow ; 
I  like  to  have  a  bed  with  springs. 
And  telephones  and  vacuum   things. 


me  that  possibly  these  Platform  Builders  have  gotten  me  into  the  deuce  of  a  scrape.  I  am 
d  NOT  to  reduce  the  price  of  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  living.  I  wish  I  had  paid  more 
college  days. 


A   Thanksgiving 

Those  "good  old  times,"  so  praised  in  song  ! 
How  did  the   women   get   along? 
No   bridge   or  suffrage   or  bead  bags. 
No  motor   cars  or  gladsome  rags ! 

I'm    very    glad    "old-fashioned    cheer" 
Will    not   be   offered   me   this   year ; 
No  squash   or  pumpkin  pie  for  me — ■ 
I    much   prefer   patisserie. 


I  can't  see  how  they  lived  at  all 
Without   a   cab   or   music  hall ; 
Oh.   earnestly   I   do  thanks  give 
That  our  times  are  not  primitive  ! 
— Carolyn   Wells   in   Woman's   Borne   Companion. 

Tramp's  Compliment 
"Will  your  dog  bite  us?'* 

"I    shouldn't   be   surprised,   miss.      'E's   got   a 
oncommon  sweet  tooth.** — London  Opinion. 
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American  Forest 


Trees 


ONE  HUNDRETH    PATER 
FEASER  FIR 

(Abies  Fraseri — Pursh) 


The  people  who  are  acquainted  with  this  interesting  and  somewhat 
rare  tree  have  seen  to  it  that  it  does  not  want  for  names.  Some  of 
these  names  are  both  definite  and  descriptive,  while  others  are 
neither.  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia  furnish  the 
names.  Within  the  tree  's  range  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  it  is 
often  known  as  balsam  without  any  qualifying  word,  and  that  is  quite 
suiBeient,  for  no  other  fir  or  balsam 
grows  within  its  range.  In  the  same 
region  it  is  called  balsam  fir.  That 
is  the  common  name  of  its  northern 
relative,  but  there  is  little  likeli 
hood  of  confusing  the  two  species, 
for  their  ranges  do  not  over- 
lap much,  if  they  touch  at  all. 
which  they  probably  do  not.  In 
Tennessee  the  name  is  reversed  and 
instead  of  balsam  fir  it  is  fir  balsam. 
It  is  likewise  known  as  double  fir 
balsam,  but  why  "double"  is 
added  to  the  name  is  not  clear. 
Similar  mystery  attaches  to  the 
name  ' '  single  spruce, ' '  which  is 
applied  to  the  balsam  fir  in  the 
interior  of  British  America.  The 
southern  Appalachian  tree  is  called 
she  balsam  and  she  Jjalsam  fir. 
These  names  have  no  scientific  basis, 
and  they  appear  to  have  originated 
in  a  desire  to  distinguish  this  tree 
from  the  red  spruce  with  which  it 
is  associated.  The  spruce  is  called 
"he  balsam."  Artificial  names  like 
these  are  not  necessary  to  distin- 
guish red  spruce  from  Eraser  fir, 
as  very  slight  acquaintance  should 
enable  anybody  to  tell  one  from  the 
other  at  sight,  and  to  see  clearly 
that  they  are  not  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. Mountain  balsam,  a  North 
Carolina  name  for  this  fir,  is  well 
taken,  for  it  is  distinctly  a  moun- 
tain species.  The  name  healing 
balsam  is  given  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  supposed  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  the  resin  which  collects  in 
blisters  or  pockets  under  the  bark 
of  young  trees  and  near  the  tops  of 
old.  In  West  Virginia,  where  this 
tree  reaches  the  northern  limits  of 
its  habitat,  it  is  called  blister  pine, 
on  account  of  the  resin  pockets.  In 
the  same  region  it  is  called  stack- 
pole  pine,  because  farmers  who  mow 
mountain  meadows  use  straight,  very 
light  poles  cut  from  this  fir  round 
which  to  build  haystacks. 

This  tree  is  decidedly  an  inhabitant  of  the  high,  exposed  localities, 
being  found  entirely  in  the  upper  elevations  of  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian mountains,  either  forming  extensive  pure  stands  or  growing 
in  the  company  of  red  spruce  (picea  ruhens),  with  a  scattering  of 
various  stunted  hardwoods,  as  birch,  mountain  ash,  cherry  and  usually 
with  an  undergrowth  of  rhododendron. 

Fraser  fir's  range  extends  from  the  high  mountains  of  Nortli 
Carolina,  where  it  grows  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  northward  into 


RASER   FIR    IN  THE  SOTTIIERX   ArP.VLACIJIAN   MOrXTAIXS 


West  Virginia,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Maryland  line,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  3,300  feet.  The  tree  is  not  found  in  all  regions  between  its 
northern  and  southern  limits.  Its  best  development  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  its  range. 

On  the  upper  limits  of  its  growth  the  tree  presents  a  decidedly 
picturesque    appearance,    being    gnarled    and    twisted    and    plainly 

showing  the  results  of  its  long 
struggle  for  life  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  always  noticeable  that 
on  the  exposed  side  the  limbs  are 
so  short  as  to  be  almost  missing 
and  on  the  opposite  side  they  grow 
out  straight  and  long,  appearing 
iug  to  fly  before  the  wind. 
These  limbs  are  sometimes  of 
as  great  a  girth  for  five  or  six 
feet  of  their  length,  as  any  part  of 
the  main  stem  and  have  a  singular 
look,  seeming  to  be  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  tree.  The 
older  trees  are  vested  in  a  smooth, 
yellowish-gray,  mossy  bark,  which  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the 
balsam  fir.  The  bark  is  thin,  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  young 
trunks,  and  half  an  inch  near  the 
ground  on  old  ones.  The  leaves  are 
usually  half  an  inch  long,  sometimes 
one  inch,  and  their  lower  sides  are 
whitish,  which  tint  is  due  to  abun- 
dant white  stomata.  In  that  re- 
spect they  resemble  leaves  of  balsam 
fir  and  hemlock. 

The  cones,  like  those  of  other 
species  of  fir,  stand  erect  on  the 
branches,  and  average  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  length.  They 
are  smoother  than  the  cones  of  most 
pines.  They  mature  in  September. 
The  winged  seeds  average  one-eightb 
inch  in  length,  and  are  fairly  abun- 
dant. The  Fraser  fir  grows  as  tall 
as  balsam  fir,  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet,  and  the  trunk  diameter  is 
greater,  being  sometimes  thirty 
inches,  though  half  of  that  is 
nearer  an  average.  When  of  pole 
size,  that  is,  from  five  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  Fraser  fir  is 
often  tall,  straight  and  shapely.  Its 
form,  however,  depends  upon  the 
situation  in  which  it  grows.  If  in 
the  open,  it  develops  a  relatively 
short  trunk  and  broad,  pyramidal 
crown.  This  fir  ditfers  from  balsam 
fir  in  its  choice  of  situation.  The 
latter,  though  not  exactly  a  swamp  tree,  prefers  damp  ground,  while 
Fraser  fir  flourishes  on  slopes  and  mountain  tops. 

On  the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina  fir  grows  Ln  mixture 
with  red  spruce.  Sometimes  the  fir  is  fifty  per  cent  of  the  stand, 
but  usually  it  is  less,  and  frequently  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent. 
Few  fir  trees  in  that  locality  are  two  feet  in  diameter.  They  grow 
with  fair  rapidity  in  their  early  years,  but  decline  in  rate  as  age 
comes  on.     It  may  lie  observed  in  traveling  through  the  stands  of 
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mixed  spruce  and  fir  among  the  high  ranges  of  the  southern  Appa- 
■  lachian  mountains  that  the  proportion  of  spruce  is  much  higher  in 
old  stands  than  in  young.  That  is  due  to  the  greater  age  to  which 
spruce  lives.  Trees  of  that  species  continue  to  stand  after  the  firs 
have  died  of  old  age.  On  the  other  hand,  fir  outnumbers  spruce  in 
many  young  stands.  That  is  because  fir  reproduces  better  than 
spruce,  and  grows  with  more  vigor  at  first.  In  stands  of  second 
growth  the  fir  often  predominates.  It  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  the  second  growth  has  its  start.  Fir  does 
not  germinate  well  if  the  ground  has  been  bared  by  fire  and  the 
humus  burned.  Censequently,  old  burns  do  not  readily  grow  up  in 
fir.  The  best  stands  occur  where  the  natural  conditions  have  not  been 
much  disturbed  further  than  by  removing  the  growth.  Fortunately 
conditions  on  the  summit  and  elevated  slopes  of  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians do  not  favor  destructive  forest  fires.  Rain  is  frequent  and 
abundant,  and  the  shade  cast  by  evergreen  trees  keeps  the  humus  too 
moist  for  fire.  To  this  eoudition  is  due  the  comparative  immunity 
from  fire  of  the  high  mountain  forests  of  fir  and  spruce.  Sometimes, 
however,  fires  sweep  through  fine  stands  with  disastrous  results.  The 
destruction  is  more  serious  because  no  second  forest  of  evergreens 
is  likely  on  tracts  which  have  been  severely  burned. 

A  report  by  the  State  Geological  Survey  on  forest  conditions  in 
western  North  Carolina,  issued  in  191],  predicted  that  spruce  and 
fir  forests  aggregating  from  100,000  to  150,000  acres  among  the  high 
mountain  ranges,  will  become  barren  tracts,  because  of  the  destructive 
effect  of  fires  stripping  the  ground  of  humus. 

The  cutters  of  pulpwood  in  the  southern  Appalachian  mountains 
take  Fra^ser  fir  wherever  they  find  it,  mix  it  with  spruce,  and  the 
two  woods  go  to  market  as  one.  Statistics  show  the  annual  cut  of 
both,  but  do  not  give  them  separately.  The  output  of  spruce,  in- 
eluding  fir,  south  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1910  was  115,993  cords,  equiva- 
lent to  about  eighty  million  feet,  board  measure.  Most  of  it  was 
red  spruce,  but  some  was  fir,  and  in  North  Carolina  probably  twenty- 
five  per  cent  was  of  that  species.  The  total  pulpwood  cut  in  that  state 
was  14,509  cords  of  the  two  woods  combined,  and  probably  3,800 
cords  was  Fraser  fii\ 


The  wood  of  Fraser  fir  is  very  light.  An  air  dry  sample  from 
Roan  Mountain,  N.  C,  weighed  22.22  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  That 
is  lighter  than  balsam  fir,  which  is  classed  among  the  very  light  woods. 
It  is  stronger  than  balsam  fir  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  wood  is 
soft,  compact  and  the  bands  of  summerwood  in  the  annual  rings  are 
rather  broad  and  light  colored  and  are  not  conspicuous.  The 
medullary  rays  are  thin  but  numerous.  The  color  is  light  brown, 
the  sapwood  mostly  white. 

This  wood  is  not  of  much  commercial  value  except  for  pulp.  It  is 
not  abundant,  and  it  is  not  suited  to  many  purposes.  It  is  suitable 
for  boxes,  being  light  in  weight  and  moderately  strong;  but  other 
woods  which  grow  in  the  same  region  are  as 'good  in  all  respects  and 
are  more  abundant,  and  will  be  used  in  preference  to  fir  for  that 
purpose.  The  decrease  in  area  on  account  of  firs,  and  in  quantity 
because  of  pulpwood  operations,  indicate  that  forest  grown  Fraser 
fir  has  seen  its  best  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  acquired  tracts  of  land  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  where  this  species  has  its  natural  home,  and  the  growth 
will  be  protected  from  fires  and  from  destructive  cutting,  and  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  species  will  be  exterminated. 

It  is  an  interesting  tree.  It  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  tourists 
and  campers  among  the  southern  mountains.  The  fragrance  of  its 
leaves  and  young  branches  add  a  zest  to  the  summer  camp.  The 
traveler  who  is  overtaken  in  the  woods  by  the  coming  of  night, 
prepares  his  bed  of  the  boughs  of  this  tree  and  of  red  spruce  and 
sleeps  soundly  beneath  an  evergreen  canopy.  Pillows  and  cushions 
stuffed  with  fir  needles  carry  memories  of  the  mountains  to  distant 
cities. 

In  one  respect  this  tree  of  the  high  mountains  is  like  the  untamed 
Indians  who  once  roamed  in  that  region:  it  refuses  to  be  civilized. 
The  tree  has  been  planted  in  parks  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  but 
it  does  not  prosper.  Its  form  loses  something  of  the  grace  and 
symmetry  which  it  exhibits  in  its  mountain  home,  and  its  life  is 
short.  Those  who  wish  to  see  Fraser  fir  at  its  best  must  see  it  where 
nature  planted  it  high  on  the  southern  mountains. 
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^  Some  Problems  in  Wood  Identification  ^ 


There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  greater  need  for  experts 
in  wood  identification.  With  decrease  in  the  available  supply  of 
the  standard  woods  has  come  much  closer  utilization  of  all  forest 
products  and  while  this,  on  the  whole,  is  highly  to  be  desired,  it  not 
infrequently  leads  to  all  sorts  of  complications.  The  number  of 
woods  with  which-  the  trade  is  thoroughly  familiar  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  number  that  grow  and  that  are  now  finding  their  way 
to  the  market. 

Building  specifications  are  based  upon  results  of  very  extensive 
tests  of  the  standard  woods  and  architect 's  plans  have  to  take  into 
consideration  the  safe  working  stresses  of  the  materials  to  be  used. 
If  untried  woods  are  substituted  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the.v 
will  not  meet  the  requirements  and  that  the  resulting  structure  will 
prove  unsafe. 

A  case  in  point  recently  came  to  the  writer's  attention.  A  con 
tractor  in  Ontario,  Canada,  bought  what  he  thought  was  long-leaf 
pine  timber  from  a  southern  lumber  company.  The  material  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  large  warehouse.  Eighteen  months 
after  the  building  was  completed  it  collapsed,  resulting  in  a  $100,000 
loss.  Inasmuch  as  the  plans  had  been  prepared  by  competent 
architects  and  standard  specifications  for  longleaf  pine  had  been 
followed,  suspicion  was  at  oiice  aroused  as  to  the  quality  of  material 
used.  To  determine  this  point  samples  of  the  wood  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  xylologists  of  the  department 
found  them  to  be  not  longleaf  pine  at  all  but  loblolly,  a  considerably 
weaker  wood. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  loblolly  pine  timber  could  have 
been  made  to   serve  the  builder's  purpose  fully  as  well  as  longleaf 


had  the  plans  been  designed  for  the  weaker  wood.  Having  specified 
longleaf,  however,  it  was  extremely  important  for  the  contractor 
to  see  that  material  true  to  name  was  supplied.  The  proper  time  for 
the  wood  expert:  was'  before,  net  after,  th3  building  collapsed. 

.Such  failures  have  a  farther  reaching  effect  than  the  immediate 
loss  sustained.  It  may  result  in  such  rigid  specifications,  so  great 
a  margin  of  safety,  that  excffssive  waste  of  good  material  is  occa- 
sioned. Instead  of  making  specifications  for  longleaf  pine,  for 
example,  of  sufficient  latitude  to  allow  the  use  of  weaker  wood  like 
loblolly,  thereby  adding  unduly  to  the  cost  of  a  structure  and  in- 
creasing the  drain  on  our  forest  resources,  greater  care  should  be 
exercised  that  no  material  goes  into  a  building  that  is  not  up  to 
specifications.  To  determine  such  things  accurately  requires  expert 
knowledge  of  wood. 

Other  examples  could  be  cited.  For  instance  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  invited  bids  for  30,000  window  sashes,  specifying 
white  pine.  One  planing  mill  concern  in  the  Middle  West  submitted 
figures  .^.ccompanied  by  spi?cimens  of  wood  which  they  represented 
to  be  the  best  grade  of  sugar  pine.  Now  sugar  pine  belongs  to  the 
white  pine  group  and  for  most  purposes  is  almost  if  not  entirely 
as  satisfactory  as  eastern  white  pine.  The  company  was  ratlier  sus- 
picious of  the  samples  and  enlisted  the  services  of  an  exptrt  for 
identification.  It  was  then  discovered  that  of  the  three  specimens  of 
so-called  sugar  pine  submitted  one  was  western  yellow  pine  and  two 
were  Engelmann  spruce.  Perhaps  they  would  have  served  the  purpose 
fully  as  well,  for  both  arc  good  woods,  but  they  were  not  as  specified 
and  their  use  might  have  i;ivcn  the  bidders  an  unfair  advantage  over 
others   complying   strictly    "ith   the   company's   demands. 
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New  York  City  issued  bids  for  white  pine  boards,  aiul  the 
material  delivered  was  determined  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  to 
be  an  inferior  grade  of  Douglas  fir.  There  is  no  wood  easier  for  the 
expert  to  recognize  than  Douglas  fir,  whether  it  be  the  largest  beam 
or  a  tiny  splinter,  for  the  tracheids  of  the  wood  are  marked  with 
tell-tale  spirals  which  need  never  be  mistaken.  It  takes  a  compound 
microscope  to  see  them,  but  they  are  always  there  and  no  other 
commercial  wood  (except  yew,  wliich  is  seldom  cm  the  market)  has 
them. 

A  company  bouglit  a  shipment  of  laths  supposed  to  be  white  pine, 
and  it  was  considered  so  important  that  the  stock  be  true  to  name 
that  an  expert  opinion  was  obtained.  Of  one  hundred  specimen 
laths  examined  seventy-eight  were  balsam  fir  and  twenty-two  red 
spruce.  These  woods  look  considerably  alike  to  the  average  user, 
but  the  xylologist  knows  just  wliere  to  look  for  the  points  of  dis- 
tinction. White  pine  has  abundant  resin  ducts  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye — balsam  has  none  at  all,  and  spruce  has  comparatively  few 
and  small  ones  at  that.  Under  the  microscope  there  are  more 
important  differences  which  only  the  expert  can  appreciate.  For 
instance,  the  rays  of  white  pine  and  spruce  have  ray  tracheids 
while  balsam  has  none;  the  pits  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  ray 
parenchyma  cells  are  few,  simple  and  large,  in  spruce  they  are  several, 
semi-bordered  and  numerous.  These  and  other  features  Hx  the  status 
of  the  specimen  as  a  white  pine,  a  spruce  or  a  fir,  though  some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  know  what  part  of  the  country  the  material 
came  from  in  order  to  get  the  exact  species. 

[n  a  certain  southern  home  is  an  expensive  banister  and  no 
small  item  in  the  bill  for  its  construction  was  for  snake  wood. 
In  this  case  "snake  wood"  was  another  name  for  a  curly  specimen 
of   our   native  yellow   birch. 

A  certain  large  office  in  Chicago  is  finished  with  what  the  owners 
fully  believe  is  expensive  Circassian  walnut.  Somewhere  in  Arkansas 
some  red  gum  stumps  are  still  standing  from  which  this  native  wood 
with  a  foreign  look  was  cut.  What's  in  a  name?  In  this  case  a 
big  fraud,  for  the  owners  paid  well  for  something  they  never  re- 
ceived. The  substitution  could  readily  have  been  detected,  for  red 
gum  has  entirely  different  structure  from  walnut  of  any  kind;  it 
is  only  in  the  coloring  that  there  is  a  resemblance.  Examine  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  red  gum;  a  hand  lens  is  required  to  make  oiii. 
the  minute  pores,  scattered  profusely  throughout  the  growth  ring. 
In  Circassian  walnut  the  pores  are  much  fewer,  large  enough  to 
be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye,  and  collected  in  an  irregular  row  at 
the  inner  edge  of  each  ring.  Mahogany  may  be  distinguished 
from  birch  in  exactly  the  same  way,  having  comparatively  few,  large, 
scattered  pores  instead  of  a  large  number  of  very  small  ones  diffused 
throughout  the  entire   growth   ring,   as   in  birch. 

About  fifty  different  woods  now  masquerade  in  the  market  as  ma- 
hogany. Not  a  few  of  them  are  beautiful  and  under  their  own 
names  should  be  welcomed  by  the  furniture  trade,  but  it  is  not 
fair  that  a  fictitious  value  be  given  them  by  appropriating  the  name 
mahogany.  Crabwood  (Carapa)  from  British  Guiana  is  at  the 
present  time  the  principal  substitute  employed  by  furniture  makers. 
A  great  many  woods  come  from  Africa  to  claim  their  share  of  the 
mahogany  patronage. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  many  places  that  things  of 
foreign  origin  are  better  than  domestic.  The  wood  of  a  bigtree  of 
California  was  sold  recently  to  a  New  Jersey  manufacturer  as  a 
South  American  cedar  suitable  for  lead  pencil  stock.  Telegraph 
insulator  pins  made  from  so-called  Kalkeeu  wood,  reported  to  have 
come  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  proved  to  be  our  native  rock  elm. 
When  it  becomes  generally  known  that  such  sharp  practices  can 
readily  be  detected  the  buyer  will  be  in  a  position  to  protect  himself, 
and  the  seller  will  need  to  be  more  cautious. 

One  enterprising  firm  attempted  to  dispose  of  a  large  quantity 
of  ordinary  red  cedar  shavings  from  local  pencil  factories.  The 
material  was  given  the  name  "Cedar  of  Lebanon"  and  placed  on 
the  market  as  a  household  remedy  for  moths  and  other  troublesome 
insects.  Evidently  the  promoters  thought  all  cedar  chips  looked 
alike,  and  so  they  may  to  the  casual  observer,  but  not  so  to  the 
critical   scientists  of  the   government  who  are   on  the  alert   for   the 


misbranding  of  drugs.  An  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  sub- 
mitted samples  of  this  "Cedar  of  Lebanon"  to  a  xylologist  and  not 
lontr  afterward  the  company  in  question  changed  the  name  of  its 
insect  panacea.  Unfortunately  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act  does  not 
apply  to  all  forest  products. 

Importers  of  dyewoods  and  extract  woods  are  often  the  victims 
of  substitutions  and  adulterations.  When  wood  or  bark  is  ground 
into  fine  particles  it  is  by  no  means  a  simple  task  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  the  original  material.  Here  again  is  work  for  the 
microscope  and  what  it  reveals  depends  upon  the  experience  and 
ability  of  the  man  behind  it.  By  carefully  examining  the  individual 
cells,  noting  their  size,  the  thickness  and  sculpturing  of  their  walls, 
etc.,  it  usually  is  possible  to  identify  a  material  with  a  fair  degree 
of  certainty.  If  chips  are  large  enough  to  show  the  characteristic 
arrangement  of  the  elements,  the  task  is  comparatively  easy.  About 
the  most  unsatisfactory  trick  of  all  is  to  identify  the  material  that 
has  entered  into  the  composition  of  chemical  wood  pulp.  With  in- 
erustating  substances  dissolved  out  and  the  cells  separated  and  torn, 
the  job  is  often  hopeless. 

A  very  interesting  problem  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Forest 
Service  by  one  of  the  largest  collar  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
country.  This  company  was  constantly  annoyed  by  the  appearance 
on  and  in  the  laundered  collars  of  small  specks,  little  lumps,  shiny 
patches  and  flecks  for  which  its  experts  were  unable  to  account.  The 
manager  appealed  to  the  dendrologist  for  assistance,  sending  samples 
of  the  collars  in  various  stages  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  over  a 
thousand  of  the  troublesome  specks  carefully  removed  and  pasted  on 
a  sheet  of  paper.  It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  making  of  collars 
to  the  study  of  trees  and  woods  but  results  proved  that  the  manu- 
facturer  had   gone   to   the   right   place. 

Under  the  compound  microscope  the  offending  particles  were  re- 
vealed to  the  experts  as  bits  of  animal  hair,  wool,  cotton,  wood, 
outer  covering  of  the  flax  and  various  other  things.  A  few  of  the 
faults  were  in  the  flax  fibre  and  in  weaving  the  collar  fabric,  but 
most  of  the  substances  became  attached  to  the  fabric  during  the 
process  of  manufacture  and  laundering.  The  unfinished  collar  ma- 
terial failed  to  show  as  large  a  percentage  of  inside  and  outside 
faults  as  was  found  in  the  finished  collars.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  washing,  drying  and  starching  gave  opportunities  for 
other  fault  specks  to  be  added.  In  some  cases  specks  became 
visible  only  after  the  collars  had  been  ironed,  the  color  being  brought 
out  by  the  heat. 

As  a  result  of  the  dendrologist 's  report  the  manufacturer  has 
instituted  more  critical  inspection  of  the  collar  material  not  only 
in  the  different  stages  of  manufacture  but  also  in  the  various 
processes  of  washing,  starching,  ironing,  and  conveying  from  one 
place  to  another  of  these  operations.  It  was  found  that  prevention 
of  contact  with  all  sorts  of  fault  materials  is  possible  by  providing 
absolutely  clean  conditions  during  cutting,  carrying,  sewing,  and  the 
other  operations. 

The  introduction  of  outside  faults  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
laundries.  An  inspection  revealed  a  certain  amount  of  carelessness 
in  washing,  starching  and  ironing  of  collars,  cuffs  and  shirt  fronts 
which  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  fault  specks.  Open-carrying 
vehicles,  wood-lined  washing  machines,  and  open  vibrators  are  the 
principal  sources  of  trouble.  Wood-lined  machines  are  bound  to  im- 
part bits  of  wood  to  articles  cleansed  in  them,  for  the  less  dense 
fibres  of  the  spring  growth  of  wood  are  constantly  being  worn  off. 
The  use  of  metal  lined  washers  would  eliminate  this  trouble. 

In  order  to  re-establish  a  boundary  line  of  some  property  in  New 
Jersey  it  was  desirable  to  locate  a  certain  witness  tree  which  the 
surveyor's  notes  called  for.  The  tree  was  a  birch.  As  a  result  of  ran- 
dom lines  a  nob  of  a  stump  was  found  where  the  birch  tree  was  sup- 
posed to  have  stood.  The  wood,  however,  was  so  old  and  blackened 
that  its  structure  was  not  readily  visible  and  besides,  root  wood  has  a 
somewhat  different  structure  from  that  of  the  trunk.  A  small 
specimen  no  bigger  than  a  pea  was  submitted  to  the  writer  for 
identification.  The  first  step  was  to  place  it  in  water  and  boil  it  to 
remove  impurities,  soften  the  tissue  and  expel  the  air.  A  thin 
section  was  then  cut  with  a  microtome  and  placed  under  a  micro- 
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scope.  One  glance  was  enough  to  tell  tliat  it  was  not  birch,  for 
here  were  rows  of  large  thick-walled  npeu  pores  which  are  never 
found  in  birch.  The  presence  of  a  very  broad  ray  proved  it  to  be 
oak  and  the  character  of  the  pores  an.l  other  features  referred  it 
unerringly  to  the  black  or  red  oak  group,  though  the  exact  species 
could  not  be  determined. 

Sometimes  holly  is  made  into  rulers  and  similar  articles  and  sold 
as  boxwood.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  holly  is  more  distinctive 
among  hardwoods  than  Douglas  fir  among  softwoods,  for  its  wood 
fibers  are  marked  with  spirals.  Yellow  poplar  and  cucumber  often 
look  very  much  alike  but  are  distinguished  by  the  markings  on  their 
vessel  walls — being  ladder-like  or  scalariform  in  cucumber  and 
ordinary  bordered  pits  in  the  other.  Basswood  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  sapwood  of  yellow  poplar  by  the  presence  in  the  former  of 
tangential  lines  of  wood  parenchyma  as  well  as  by  indistinct  cross- 
markings  on  longitudinal  surface  due  to  the  wood  elements  (except 
r.avs)  being  in  storied  arrangement.     The  tiniest  shaving  of  birch  can 


be  told  from  maple  by  the  fact  that  under  the  microscope  the  vessel 
perforations  of  tlie  former  are  seen  to  be  crossed  with  bars  (scalari- 
form) while  in  the  latter  they  are  simple.  Willow  can  be  told  from 
Cottonwood  by  the  fact  that  the  marginal  ray  eeUs  are  irregular  and 
difi'erent  from  the  rest  of  the  ray  cells,  while  in  eottonwood  they  are 
all  alike  and  elongated  in  one  direction.  Hackberry  can  be  separateil 
from  elm  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these  examples  that  it  is  possible 
in  all  cases  to  identify  a  wood  specifically.  Often  the  best  one  can 
do  at  present  is  to  name  a  group  to  which  it  belongs.  This  is 
largely  true  of  the  oaks,  hard  pines,  cottonwoods,  and  willows. 
Even  in  the  important  case  of  the  southern  pines  no  one  constant 
feature  of  distinction  has  been  found,  but  one  must  rely  instead 
upon  a  number  of  characteristics  taken  together,  and  all  too  often 
these  are  insufficient  for  absolute  certainty.  The  art  of  wood 
identification  is  in  its .  infancy,  but  with ,  increased  interest  in  the 
subject,    a  great  many  present  uncertainties  will    be  cleared  up. 
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Balsa,  guano,  corkwood,  and  down  tree  are  different  names  applied 
to  a  soft-wooded  tree  botanieally  known  as  Ochroma  lagopus  of  the 
sterculiaeeous  family  of  plants.  The  tree  often  attains  a  height 
of  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet,  and  sometimes  a  diameter  of  two  feet. 
Balsa  is  the  name  of  a  raft  or  float  in  tropical  America,  which  the 
natives  construct  out  of  this  wood,  and  the  tree,  therefore,  came  to 
be  called  balsa.  It  is  called  guano  or  down  tree  because  in  Porto 
Rico  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  economic  trees,  for  the  cotton 
surrounding  its  seeds  is  the  ' '  guano  "  or  ' '  down ' '  with  which  nearly 
all  of  the  natives'  pillows  and  cushions  are  stuffed.  In  the  American 
markets  corkwood  is  the  name  most  generally  applied  to  this  wood, 
because  it  is  as  light  as  cork  and  often  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Balsa  is  a  very  common  tree,  particularly  along  the  sea  shores  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  It  is  a  commercial  tree  in 
Porto  Bieo,  especially  on  the  edge  of  mangrove  swamps  or  in  other 
inaccessible  locations,  often  growing  with  its  roots  in  contact  with 
salt  water.  While  it  demands  a  damp  soil,  it  frequently  grows  well 
in  the  poorer  soils  in  the  hills  away  from  the  sea  shore.  The  tree 
has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ceiba  or  silk-cotton  tree 
{Eriodendroii  anfraciuosum)  so  common  in  the  landscape  of  tropical 
America.  The  balsa  is  a  much  smaller  tree,  however,  than  the  ceiba, 
and  its  distribution  is  restricted  to  tropical  America.  The  ceiba  tree 
is  known  within  the  tropics  all  around  the  world. 

Balsa  makes  a  very  rapid  growth  and  has  striking  foliage  and 
magnolia-like  flowers.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  five-celled  capsule 
about  six  inches  in  length  and  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  As  soon 
as  these  pods  are  ripe,,  the  cells  split  open  longitudinally  and  the  seeds 
with  their  silk  cotton  protrude  and  spread  over  the  whole  surface, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  hare 's  foot.  This  characteristic  is  alluded 
to  in  the  specific  name  lagopus,  which  signifies  hare's  foot.  The 
chestnut  brown  fiber  which  surrounds  the  seeds  of  this  tree  is  gathered 
and  packed  into  bales  and  sold  at  a  few  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
readily  removed  from  the  capsules,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
free  it  entirely  from  the  seeds.  This  silk  cotton  is  said  to  be  very 
valuable  as  a  stuffing  material.  It  keeps  free  from  insects  and  does 
not  wad  to  the  same  extent  as  pure  cotton,  and  is  used  extensively 
for  making  pillows  and  mattresses,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  for  making 
garments.  The  bark  also  yields  a  fiber  which  may  become  a  staple 
product  for  rope-making.  The  bark  is  used  locally  for  the  tannin  it 
contains,  and  both  the  bark  and  root  are  used  medicinally. 

The  wood  is  nearly  white  or  slightly  tinted  with  red,  showing 
practically  no  distinction  between  heart-wood  and  sap-wood.  It  has 
a  silky  texture,  is  rather  coarse  but  straight-grained,  and  is  the 
lightest  of  all  woods — even  lighter  than  true  cork.  A  sample  of 
balsa  from  Trinidad  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  .120,  or  about  seven  and  one-half  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
Wiesner,  a  German  authority,  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  this  wood 
to  be  .250.     Individual  variability  and  the  difficulties  of  determining 


the  specific  gravity  of  so  porous  and  absorbent  a  wood  as  this  make 
it  unwise  to  accept  either  one  of  these  figures  as  invariable.  Cork- 
oak  bark  {Quercns  sxtber)  has  a  specific  weight  of  .240,  but  it  appears 
that  some  samples  of  corkwood  are  considerably  lighter  than  commer- 
cial cork,  which  is  markedly  lighter  than  any  other  wood,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wood  of  a  small  and  unimportant  tree  {Eerminiera 
elaphroxylon)  growing  in  Central  and  East  Africa. 

The  reason  for  this  extreme  lightness  of  the  corkwood  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  connection  with  its  structure  and  the  softness  of  its 
tissue,  which  is  easily  compressible  under  the  thumb-nail.  It  is  very 
fibrous  and  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  because  of  the  fibers 
that  impede  the  action  of  the  tools.  Balsa  is  commonly  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  cork,  both  for  stopping  bottles  and  for  floats  of 
fishing  nets.  In  Trinidad  and  other  places  it  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  with  fishermen,  who  use  it  in  place  of  true  cork  on  their 
nets.  It  has  served  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  for  stopping  bottles, 
since  the  high  elasticity,  impermeability  and  resistance  to  decay,  so 
characteristic  of  true  cork,  are  not  possessed  by  this  wood. 

The  very  buoyant  rafts  or  balsas,  the  unsinkable  properties  of 
which  caused  such  surprise  among  the  discoverers  of  America,  are  like- 
wise made  of  it.  The  Indians  used  it  to  make  their  canoes  bouyant, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  considered  very  desirable  for  pontoons  for 
dry  docks.  The  wood  has  been  experimented  with  and  found  suit- 
able for  making  life  preservers.  For  this  purpose  the  wood  must 
be  heated  with  paraffin,  which,  together  with  other  expenses  in  pre- 
paring it,  renders  the  cost  of  the  material  equal  to  that  of  the  regular 
cork.     In  an  untreated  state  the  wood  is  not  very  durable. 

Balsa  is  imported  into  tlie  United  States  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  Trinidad.  A  good  many  logs  go  to  England,  chiefly  from  Trini- 
dad. It  is  claimed  by  dealers  that  the  bulk  of  balsa  wood  comes 
from  Ecuador  and  Peru  in  the  form  of  logs  from  sixteen  to  thirty 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  wood 
is  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  forty  to  sixty  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  species  from  Ecuador  and  Peru 
is  the  same  as  that  growing  in  the  West  Indies.  Some  writers  claim 
that  the  wood  from  Soutli  America  is  Ochro^na  piscatoria,  but  this 
cannot  now  be  definitely  determined.  An  examination  of  the  woods 
alone,  however,  indicates  tliat  they  are  from  two  distinct  trees.  The 
West  Indian  kind  is  lighter  in  weight  and  color  and  has  less  pro- 
nounced pith-rays. 

The  annual  rings  of  growth,  though  nearly  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  are  evident  on  an  examination  of  the  wood  under  the  hand  lens, 
being  partly  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  a  broken  line  of  slightly 
larger  pores  at  the  beginning  of  the  year's  growth.  The  pith-rays 
are  quite  conspicuous  on  a  smooth  transverse  section;  they  are  also 
plainly  visible  on  the  radial  surface,  and  give  figure  to  the  wood, 
resembling  the  character  of  beech  or  sycamore,  only  in  balsa  they  are 
more  numerous. 
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•^J  Veneer  Manufacturer  as  a  Lumberman  xj? 


One- of  the  reasons  wliy  papers  like  Hardwood  Record  are  popular 
in  the  veneer  trade  is  because  manufacturers  of  thin  stock  have 
realized  that  the  division  between  their  industry  ajid  the  lumber 
business  generally  is  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  more  or  less  shifting. 
They  know  that  to  be  the  best  possible  veneer  manufacturers,  they 
must  know  something  about  the  lumber  trade. 

Not  only  does  this  appear  in  connection  with  the  building  up  of 
material  and  the  production  of  panels  and  other  products  of  the  glue- 
room,  where  it  is  almost  essential  that  the  manufacturer  have  an 
eye  on  the  quotations  on  various  classes  of  lumber  suitable  for  core- 
stock,  which  in  itself  is  a  proposition  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly,  but 
the  manufacture  of  veneers  proper  likewise  involves,  or  should 
involve,  rather  accurate  study  of  the  lumber  market. 

An  instance  of  the  desirability  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  a  negative  way;  that  is,  veneer  mills  are  found  to 
be  piling  up  on  their  yards  material  which  is  the  by-product,  or  offal, 
or  whatever- you  may  care  to  term  it,  of  the  veneer  saw  and  slicer, 
and  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  good,  salable  lumber.  But  it  isn't. 
The  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  lumber  requirements  are  dis- 
regarded, and  only  the  veneer  situation  is  held  in  mind. 

Suppose  sawed  quartered  oak  veneers  are  being  cut.  The  tendency 
of  the  sawyer,  unless  otherwise  instructed,  is  to  take  off  as  many 
veneers  as  he  can  get  out  of  the  particular  flitch  which  he  is  sawing. 
The  result  of  this  practice  is  that  the  tliiekness  of  the  back-board 
which  is  taken  off  the  dogs  when  the  capacity  of  the  flitch  is  ex- 
hausted, as  far  as  veneers  are  concerned,  varies  constantly.  This  one 
may  be  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  next  half  an  inch,  while  the 
next  may,  because  of  some  defect  that  develops,  retain  a  thickness 
five-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  sawyer  has  done  his  duty,  because  he 
has  produced  as  much  sawed  veneer  as  he  could. 

What  happens  then?  Why,  the  veneer  man  looks  around  for  a 
buj'er  for  his  back-boards.  He  finds  some  difficulty  in  selling  them, 
as  a  rule,  for  though  he  may  advise  prospective  customers  that  they 
are  close  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  as  a  rule,  a  purchaser  who  takes 
a  carload  of  that  material  and  then  discovers  that  all  sorts  of 
dimensions  are  to  be  found  in  the  lot  usually  decides  not  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  material  next  time. 

Assuming  that  the  boards  are  sorted  properly  as  to  dimensions, 
the  difficulty  comes  in  accumulating  a  carload  of  each  size.  The 
necessity  of  carrying  the  lumber  on  the  yard  for  the  months  required 
to  get  together  15,000  feet  of  one  thickness  means  that  much  of 
the  profit  out  of  the  siile  that  is  finally  made  is  lost  before  it  is 
consummated.   • 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  veneer  men  give  much  attention  to  their 
lumber  accumulations  anyway  as  far  as  selling  is  concerned.  It 
piles  up  so  slowly  that  its  importance  is  seldom  sufiiciently  realized. 
That  is  how  it  happens  that  yards  are  found  to  be  filled  with  stacks 
of  aged  lumber  which  would  have  been  moved  long  before,  but  con- 
sisting of  such  odds  and  ends  of  stock  that  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  it. 

Practice,  as  well  as  study  of  the  market  requirements,  shows  that 
the  manufacturer  of  thin  stock  is  wisest  who  insists  that  every  back- 
board taken  off  his  saw  and  slicer  shall  be  five  eighths  inch  thick. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  doing  this.  To  make  it  three-quarters 
inch  is  not  so  good  a  plan,  because  another  sheet  of  veneer  could 
very  readily  be  secured,  in  most  cases,  from  the  flitch.  The  point  is 
to  find  the  happy  medium  between  making  it  too  thin  for  use  in  the 
lumber  market,  and  not  so  thick  that  much  value,  from  a  veneer 
standpoint,  is  allowed  to  remain. 

Lumber  that  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  combines  these  quali- 
ties. Only  one  or  two  more  veneers  could  be  cut,  at  the  most,  and  in 
many  cases  this  is  the  right  place  to  stop,  looking  at  it  purely  as  a 
veneer  manufacturing  operation.  But  when  the  utility  of  the  board 
is  considered  as  a  lumber  proposition  the  advantages  of  the  plan  are 
numerous.  Not  only  is  five-eighths  lumber  more  readily  salable,  since 
most  buyers  want  lumber  that  will  dress  to  half  an  inch,  but  it  is 
also  worth  more.     Half-inch  stock  is  not  so  easy  to  sell,  and  is  worth 


less-  so  even  counting  in  the  money  the  manufacturer  got  for  the 
veneer  which  was  cut  off  the  flitch,  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  the 
board  that  was  permitted  to  remain  five-eighths  inch  thick. 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind  principally,  though,  is  to  have  them 
all  of  the  same  thickness,  and  not  to  leave  this  niatter,  which  is 
such  a  vital  point  in  disposing  of  the  back-boards,  to  chance.  When 
a  standard,  easily  sold  thickness,  like  five-eighths  inch,  is  produced 
rio-ht  along,  the  veneer  man  gets  the  "salvage"  out  of  his  flitches 
quickly  and  with  little  effort,  thus  being  enabled  to  put  back  as 
much  of  his  capital  as  possible  into  additional  material  for  veneers, 
instead  of  tying  up  a  lot  of  money  in  lumber  that  nobody  wants. 

When  random  thicknesses  are  produced,  the  veneer  man  usually 
had  to  sell  the  material  simply  as  back-boards,  and  at  a  lower  figure 
than  lumber  would  bring;  while  the  veneer  manufacturer  who  is 
careful  enough  to  take  advant_age  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
demand  in  favor  of  five-eighths  inch  can  sell  his  stock  for  lumber 
and  at  regular  quartered  oak  prices,  without  any  apologies  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  material.  It  will  stand  on  its  own  bottom  and  talk  for 
itself. 

Eeference  was  made  above  to  the  need  of  studying  the  lumber 
market  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  handle  the  corestock  problem 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  has  been  a  feature  of  special  importance 
during  the  past  year,  on  account  of  the  numerous  shifts  in  the  lumber 
market.  With  prices  going  up  and  down  and  demand  for  various 
woods  varying,  the  panel  man  who  knew  how  to  buy  not  only  the 
lumber  that  was  best  suited  for  use  in  cores,  but  also  that  which 
could  be  had  at  the  most  favorable  price,  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  money  entirely  apart  from  the  usual  manufacturing  profit. 

Simply  buying  the  same  material  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  without  considering  differences  in  price  or  any  other  market 
features,  is  to  overlook  a  bet  of  considerable  importance,  and  while 
no  panel  man  has  the  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  the  lumber 
situation  that  one  engaged  in  that  business  exclusively  can  give,  he 
ought  to  take  time  enough  to  get  in  touch  with  essential  features 
like  that. 

The  manufacture  of  veneers  and  panels  is  a  specialty,  and  is  get- 
ting more  so  all  the  time;  but,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  department  of 
the  lumber  business,  and  members  of  the  trade  ought  to  regard 
themselves  as  lumbermen  to  the  extent  of  keeping  advised  of  what 
is  going  on  in  that  broad  field,  instead  of  shutting  themselves  up  in 
the  seclusion  of  their  own  corner  of  the  trade.  G.  D.  C,  Jk. 

Common  Oak  Cellar  Frames 

As  an  incident  illustrating  the  growing  use  of  hardwood  in 
planing  mill  work,  it  was  noticed  recently  that  a  planing  mill  man 
was  making  quite  a  lot  of  oak  cellar  frames.  He  had  used  two-inch 
stock,  and  in  running  it  had  put  some  fancy  beading  on  the  edge 
so  that  it  looked  like  a  special  job. 

Inquiry,  however,  established  the  fact  that  it  was  not  special 
work,  but  that  the  millman  had  found  that  he  could  buy  common 
oak  cheaper  than  some  of  the  high-grade  poplar,  pine  and  cypress 
he  had  been  using.  He  immediately  seized  upon  the  idea  of  making 
these  cellar  frames  of  oak.  The  builders  like  them  better,  and 
as  they  are  ultimately  covered  with  paint,  sound  knots  and  simi- 
lar defects  do  not  amount  to  anything.  Oak,  of  course,  is  a  stronger 
wood,  and  seems  to  make  a  more  durable  as  well  as  a  better  frame. 

Of  course,  the  demand  of  one  planing  mill  using  oak  for  this 
purpose  is  not  much  of  an  item  in  the  trade,  but  if  oak  manufac- 
turers could  prevail  upon  all  the  planing  mill  men  within  their  terri- 
tory to  adopt  this  wood  in  making  such  frames,  the  aggregate 
increase  in  oak  consumption  would  be  considerable.  This  is  but  a 
little  incident  showing  how  hardwood  is  winning  its  way  into  new 
fields  right  along,  but  nevertheless  an  incident  indicating  that  its 
progress  would  be  much  more  rapid  if  it  were  persistently  and  con- 
sistently pushed.  In  this  instance  it  was  its  own  booster.  How 
much  more  might  be  accomplished  if  the  makers  of  oak  lumber 
would  do  more  boosting  in  the  same  line. 


A   REMARKABLE   CARVING 
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Artistic  Wood  Carving 


Mr.  and  ilrs.  C.  L.  Willey  of  i?-")!)  Grand  boulevard,  Chicago,  who 
returned  recently  from  a  tour  abroad,  brought  with  them  as  artistic  a 
piece  of  ■svood  carving  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  cut  in  a 
block  of  pear  wood,  thirty  inches  long,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and 
four  inches  thick.  It  was  purchased  in  Luzerne,  Switzerland.  The 
accompanying  reproduction  of  the  carving  is  as  accurate  as  can  be 
made  on  a  flat  surface.  The  picture  brought  out  by  the  carver's 
skill  tells  its  own  story.  There  is  room,  however,  for  individual  inter- 
pretation. It  is  evident  to  anyone  that  the  dignified  old  gentleman 
has  brought  his  bashful  son  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  one  of  the  three 
charming  young  ladies,  but  which  one?  They  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ^-isit,  but  is  it  dear  to  them  which  one  is  to  be  chosen? 
Does  the  expression  on  the  face  of  any  one  of  them  tell  the  story? 
How  far  has  the  negotiation  progressed  at  the  moment  caught  by 
the  artist  for  his  picture?  There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
on  several  points,  but  none  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  art  displayed. 

An  artist  will  find  all  he  wants  to  know  in  this  picture  itself,  but 
the  woodworker  is  interested  in  certain  things  which  cannot  be  found 
out  from  an  inspection  of  the  carving  alone.  For  instance,  why  was 
pearwood  selected  for  the  carving?  There  are  a  few  other  woods  whicli 
may  answer  as  well,  as  far  as  grain  and  texture  are  concerned.  Ebony 
and  boxwood  might  do  it,  but  ebony  is  very  black,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  have  afforded  means  of  bringing  out  the  high  lights  and 
the  shadows  which  add  so  much  to  this  jiicture;  and  boxwood  is  light 


in  color,  and  the  deep  shadows  might  have  been  impossible  if  it  had 
been  used.  Besides,  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  if  the  whole 
world  were  searched,  to  find  a  piece  of  perfect  boxwood  as  large 
as  that  employed  for  this  work  by  the  Luzerne  carver.  The  well- 
known  Chinese  blackwood  is  employed  for  some  of  the  finest  carved 
furniture  in  the  Orient,  but  it  is  good  for  form,  and  not  for  feature, 
because  it  changes  color  too  much  with  age.  ' '  Features ' '  which  the 
carver  puts  into  figures  might  not  remain  after  a  complete  change  in 
color  had  taken  place. 

But  pearwood  remains  as  it  is  finished.  It  is  rich  in  tone  and 
fine  in  texture.  The  most  minute  details  can  be  worked  out,  pro- 
vided the  carver  possesses  the  skill  to  do  it;  and  in  the  present 
instance  there  is  no  question  as  to  his  skill.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
interest  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  man  who  did  the  work — E. 
Zeiner  of  Luzerne,  Switzerland.  He  is  ninety  years  old,  and  puts 
into  his  work  a  richness  of  experience  possessed  by  few.  This  carving 
represents  six  months  of  labor.  The  old  man  makes  two  carvings  a 
year — not  duplicates,  of  course,  but  each  original.  Although  he  long 
ago  passed  the  stipulated  three  score  and  ten  allotted  to  the  life  of 
man,  he  has  planned  two  more  carvings,  and  is  at  work  on  them. 

Mr.  Willey  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  acquisition.  He  is  a 
manufacturer  of  fancy  woods  and  veneers  and  knows  what  fine 
pieces  are  worth.  He  and  Mrs.  Willey  have  decorated  and  fur- 
nished their  beautiful  home  with  works  of  art  which  they  have  col- 
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lected  from  various  sources   during  tlieir  extensive  travels   in  coun- 
tries beyond  the  sea. 

Eeverting  again   to   the   carving,   as   shovrn    in   the   accompanying 


picture,  it  should  be  stated  (because  the  picture  does  not  bring  out 
that  point)  that  it  all  is  in  one  solid  piece,  except  a  small  peg  which 
fastens  the  pole  to  the  post  in  the  top  center  of  the  carving. 
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About  Concealed  Cross^-Banding 


"Well,  I  wonder  what  they'll  ask  for  next,"  rumbled  the  veteran 
panel  man,  as  he  gave  a  second  look  at  the  letter  of  inquiry  that  had 
just  arrived  in  the  afternoon  mail.  "It's  beginning  to  look  as  if  the 
consumer  who  hasn't  got  a  special  kink  of  his  own  he  wants  car- 
ried out  in  the  manufacture  of  built-up  stock  is  the  exception,  and 
that  buying  stuff  made  in  the  regulation  way,  the  kind  we  have  always 
used,  has  become  tabooed. ' ' 

"What's  up?"  inquired  the  observer  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
office  at  that  moment. 

' '  Why, ' '  returned  the  panel  expert,  tossing  the  letter  with  some 
feeling  into  the  farthest  corner  of  his  battered  old  roll-top  desk, 
' '  nothing 's  up  except  the  price  on  the  kind  of  goods  that  particular 
customer  wants.  Instead  of  taking  the  stock  the  way  he's  been  get- 
ting it  for  years,  he  wants  a  new  idea  rung  in.  He  doesn't  stop 
to  think  that  it  may  be  much  more  expensive  to  do  the  thing  he  has 
in  mind,  but  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  can  be  done  without 
diffifulty  and  that  it  will  not  make  any  difference  in  the  price.  But 
he's  certainly  mistaken  there.  I'll  put  my  little  cost  system  to  work, 
find  out  exactly  what  the  additional  labor  will  amount  to,  and  then 
add  it  to  the  standard  quotations  on  the  material  he  wants.  Maybe 
that  will  bring  him  around. ' ' 

"Out  with  it,"  commented  the  other.  "Don't  talk  in  a  circle,  like 
the  campaign  orators,  getting  all  red  in  the  face  without  making  a 
single  fact  clear.  What's  the  row  about?  What  does  the  consumer 
want  that  he  shouldn't  get?" 

"Just  this,"  said  the  manufacturer  of  built-up  stock.  "He  wants 
the  cross-banding  of  his  veneered  work  concealed.  He  thinks  that 
the  consumer  will  have  his  feelings  hurt  if  he  should  take  a  s^iuinr 
at  the  edge  of  his  wooden  bed — which,  by  the  way,  is  getting  back  inte 
action — and  discover  evidence  of  the  veneering  in  the  cross-banding. 
He  has  been  having  the  corestoek  concealed  by  a  band  of  wood  similar 
to  that  of  which  the  face  is  made,  and  he  is  carrying  the  idea  one 
step  further  and  trying  to  have  the  cross-banding  eliminated,  as  far  as 
visibility  is  coneerned.  He  seems  to  think  that  it  is  a  simple  nmi- 
ter,  too. ' ' 

"Well,  isn't  it?"  inquired  the  visitor.  "It  looks  to  me  as  if  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  make  built-up  stock  so  good,  and  construct  it 
so  cleverly,  that  nobody  could  tell  without  very  minute  examination 
indeed  that  it  was  not  made  of  solid  material.  It  may  seem  like 
painting  the  lily  or  perfuming  the  rose  to  go  to  the  trouble,  but 
wouldn  't  it  make  the  veneered  proposition  just  that  much  stronger 
when  it  came  into  competition  with  the  other  kind?" 

"That  isn't  the  question,  my  boy,"  responded  the  panel  man. 
"  If  we  had  to  conceal  the  cross-banding  in  order  to  bring  the  veneered 
work  up  alongside  of  solid,  of  course  we  'd  do  it.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  isn't  necessary.  After  the  finishing  materials  are  applied,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  differentiate  between  the  materials,  and  when 
you  have  the  corestoek  taken  care  of  there  isn't  much  use  fooling 
around  trying  to  put  the  edge  of  the  cross-banding  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  out  of  sight. 

"It's  a  good  idea  to  make  tlie  edge  look  like  the  face,  and  in  the 
ease  of  a  bed,  where  the  sides  are  placed  so  that  the  edges  are 
exposed,  it's  particularly  good.  But  the  device  of  banding  the  core  is 
suflScient  to  take  care  of  the  main  diflHeulty,  and  it's  going  a  good 
deal  too  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  try  to  treat  the  cross-banding  in  the 
same  way.  Of  course,  if  the  consumer  wants  it  handled  that  way, 
and  is  willing  to  pay  the  additional  expense,  all  right;  but  here  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  way  things  run,  for  the  buyer  wants  the  work 
done  the  new  way,  but  he  wants  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  old 
price. ' ' 

Furniture   men   say   that   the   concealed   cross-banding-   stunt   is   one 


of  the  best  little  tricks  in  their  repertoire  just  now,  as  far  as  laying 
veneers  is  concerned.  It  is  particularly  popular  with  the  wooden  bed 
people,  who  are  taking  hold  of  the  advancing  popularity  of  their  line 
with  a  vim,  and  are  determined  to  make  wooden  beds  so  good  as  to 
design  and  construction  that  the  brass  bed  will  never  have  a  place 
hereafter,  except  up  in  the  attic  or  down  in  the  basement.  One  of 
the  things  that  they  think  is  necessary  in  accomplishing  this  result 
is  to  complete  the  effort  to  conceal  the  inferior  woods  used  in  the 
building  up  of  the  panel  by  covering  all  of  them  with  the  band  of 
material  which  now  goes  around  the  corestoek  only. 

This  is  somewhat  more  difficult  and  naturally  more  expensive. 
The  way  the  preposition  is  usually  handled  is  to  rim  the  core,  which 
is,  say,  of  basswood,  with  oak,  in  case  an  oak  face  is  to  be  used,  and 
then  lay  the  cross-banding  and  the  face  veneers  on  top  of  that.  The 
veneering  is  thus  accomplished  at  one  operation.  In  the  plan  which 
has  been  suggested  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  the  cross-banding 
over  the  core  proper;  then,  after  permitting  it  to  dry  out  thoroughly, 
to  band  the  core,  with  its  covering  of  cross  veneers,  with  the  solid 
rim  of  oak.  After  that,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  having  a  smooth  finish, 
it  would  have  to  be  sanded  carefully,  the  face  veneers  being  laid  and 
dried  out  before  the  stock  is  shipped. 

This  means  that  the  gluing  up  is  divided  into  two  operations  instead 
of  one,  with  a  consequent  expense  for  labor,  not  to  mention  the  addi- 
tional time  required  for  drying.  It  is  a  somewhat  harder  job,  and 
certainly  costs  a  good  deal  more.  The  question  is,  is  the  game  worth 
the  candle?  Panel  men  who  are  asked  to  do  the  work  without  adding 
materially  to  the  prices  they  charge  insist  that  it  isn't  and  point  out 
that  the  presence  of  the  edge  of  cross-banding  is  such  a  minor  point 
that  not  one  consumer  in  a  thousand  would  object  to  it,  or  even  notice 
it;  while  the  bed  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  poiat 
that  the  bed  which  goes  on  the  market  as  a  mahogany  or  oak  propo- 
sition ought  to  show  nothing  except  one  of  those  materials,  and  that 
it  is  an  offense  to  the  art  of  veneering  to  say  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  do  the  thing  in  the  best  possible  way. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  veneered  piano  stock  in  which  the  edges 
are  more  or  less  exposed,  bnt  in  most  cases  there  has  been  no  objec- 
tion to  the  cross-banding  being  visible.  The  piano  is  considered  a 
pretty  high-grade  proposition,  and  -it  looks,  say  those  who  object  to 
the  new  wrinkle,  as  if  the  piano  manufacturers  would  be  the  first 
to  demand  anything  that  was  really  necessary  in  this  direction.  The 
fact  that  they  do  not,  it  is  suggested,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
letting  well  enough  alone,  and  being  content  to  treat  the  exposed 
edge  question  by  the  sufficiently  satisfactory  plan  of  banding  the 
core,  without  worrying  about  the  minute  edge  of  the  cross-banding 
veneer  which  happens  to  be  exposed. 

The  question  will  probably  be  debated  for  some  time  longer,  and 
if  the  consumers  of  glued-up  stock  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
really  need  the  material  made  in  the  new  way,  with  the  cross-banding 
concealed,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  agree  on  a  price  for  the  work. 
Otherwise  they  may  be  content  to  take  it  as  they  have  been  getting 
it,  and  pay  the  prices  which  they  have  been  quoted  on  this  character 
nf  material  by  the  panel  factories. 

Freight  Car  Statistics 

The  report  on  available  supply  of  freight  ears  as  com]Hled  by 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  November  7,  shows  little  change 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  The  total  surplus  has  increased  in  this 
time  by  2,608  cars  and  the  aggregate  shortage  has  increased  by 
3,8.S6  cars.  The  total  shortages  reported  November  7  came  to 
71,l.'i(i  ears.  Continued  fair  weather  in  the  Northwest  facilitating 
rhe  movement  of  grain  should  do  much  to  relieve  the  situation. 
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Primitive  Lumbering  Methods 


The  \\;ii'  III  tlio  Balkaus  is  uow  attiaetiug  atteution  to  tliat  quarter 
of  Europe.  In  the  barren  land  of  Herzegovina  efforts  for  some  years 
have  been  directed  to  reforestation,  in  order  to  save  the  country  from 
becoming  a  desert.  The  Venetians  and  Romans  once  drew  supplies  of 
timber  from  that  region,  but  now  there  is  little  left.  In  many  places 
bare  mountains  of  stone  occnpy  regions  of  former  forests;   but   the 
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people  are  planting  trees  and  try- 
ing to  make  them   grow. 

One  of  the  commonest  methods 
is  to  blast  with  dynamite  holes  for 
the  trees,  then  carry  soil  to  the 
pit  and  create  a  forest  reserve. 
Frequently  what  appears  from  the 
road  as  a  mere  slope  of  rock  is 
covered  and  edged  with  signs 
prohilnting  jiasturage  in  the  area. 
On  the  sly,  ^however,  and  quite 
frequently  from  mere  laziness  or 
spite,  the  peasant  will  drive  his 
goats  into  this  area  and  then,  when 
he  is  fined  heavily  for  the  destruc- 
tion, he  becomes  an  opponent  of 
the   government. 

If  these  plants  thrive  at  the 
outset,  it  is  judged  that  it  will  pay 
to  plant  further  in  the  locality.  8ome  places  have  become  covered 
by  green  vegetation  in  two  years  and  are  held  as  reserves  to  the 
end  of 'the  third  year,  when  they  have  become  partly  forested. 

The  goat  is  the  predominating  factor  in  the  lives  of  these  people. 
A  goat  ranges  in  value  from  $4.80  to  $5.60,  and  a  man's  wealth  is 
frequently  expressed  in  terms  of  goats.  The  state,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  trying  to  suppress  the  goats,  as  they  destroy  the  vegetation, 
while  the  people  who  care  nothing  about  reforesting  the  mountains 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  raise  the  cry  that  the  goat  is 
everything  to  the  pieople  of  today.  Tlieir  praises  of  the  goat  are 
well  founded.  What  the  reindeer  is  to  the  Eskimo  so  is  the  goat  to 
the  Herzegovinian.  Hide  and  hair,  meat,  milk,  horns — all  are  util- 
ized. Then,  too,  the  goat  is  hardy  and  hunts  its  own  food,  so  the 
people  ask  what  good  the  vegetation  will  do  if  no  animal  is  per- 
mitted to  eat  it,  and  why  prefer  trees  to  goats,  since  the  goat  is  able 
to  skirmish  for  his  own  living.  In  deference  to  piublie  sentiment  the 
goat  tax  has  been  made  very  low  and  is  regulated  by  the  number  of 
animffls  a  man  may  possess,  in  direct  proportion.  A  peasant  who  has 
but  ten  goats .  pays  eight  cents  a  head,  while  he  whose  herd  is  a 
hundred  strong  must  pay  more  per  capita. 

No  grazing,  is  permitted  at  first  on  newly  planted  mountain  slopes 
Sheep  are  the  first  animals  to  be  admitted  to  these  new  pastures,  as 
they  do  not  rise  on  their  hind  legs  to  devour  the  growing  tops  of 
plants.      Then   the   year   after   opening  to   the   sheep   the   cattle   are 
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admitted,  as  they  do  not  reach  the  tops  of  the  youug  trees,  and 
finally  the  goat  is  admitted.  The  shrubbery  is  then  high  enough  to 
care  for  itself. 

Parallel  plots  of  these  reserves  are  laid  out  over  the  province,  so 
that  when  one  is  entirely  reserve,  in  the  next  there  are  sheep,  while 
its  neighbor  still  further  on  has  sheep  and  cows,  and  in  the  fourth 
sheep,  cows  and  goats  graze  together.  Each  year  the  peasants  find 
that  the  previous  reserve  will  be  ready  for  sheep  and  the  other  areas 
each  advance  one  stage,  so  that  eventually  the  entire  barren  Herze- 
govina will  be  fertile  and  green. 

They  have  very  strict  forestry  laws  in  this  region  and  violations 
are  subject  to  imprisonment.  Instead  of  jailing  the  men,  however, 
they  are  set  to  gathering  seeds,  and  later  they  arc  put  to  sowing 
them.  Consequently,  if  but  one  wild  seed  in  five  hundred  thrives  the 
venture  still  pays.  It  costs  the  government  nothing,  and  the  produce 
of  the  work  of  that  one  seed  will  help  spread  the  good  work  indefi- 
nitely. 

In  the  north  of  the  Herzegovina  there  is  still  some  primeval  forest 
remaining  and  it  is  now  being  made  productive  by  cautious  for- 
estry. Interesting  folk  are  the  lumbermen  there.  Women  work  at 
these  labors  as  well  as  men  and  wages  are  from  twenty- eight  to  forty 
cents  a  day,  but  those  of  unusual  ability  may  draw  ninety  cents.  The 
lumbermen's   homes   are   small   cabins   with   peaked   wood   or   thatch 

roofs.  Sawmills  ar?  as  primitive 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be 
and  are  run  by  water  power. 
Instead  of  hauling  lumber  on 
wagons,  it  is  sent  to  market  on 
the  backs  of  horses,  though  the 
roads  of  the  region  are  generally 
good.  p.  J.  K. 


Building  Wooden  Cars 

A  news  dispatch  from  Seattle, 
stating  tbat  within  the  past  ten 
days  100,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
was  purchased  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  by  car  companies,  does  not 
indicate  that  the  steel  car  is  driv- 
ing wood  out  of  car  shops.  The 
purchase  of  the  above  lumber  was 
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reported  to  have  been  made  by  three  companies,  the  Canadian  Car 
and  Foundry  Company,  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  and 
the  Pullman  Company. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  large  purchase  was  made  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  it  consists  wholly  of  soft  woods,  though  the  exact  species 
are  not  reported. 
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There  are  twenty-eight  ur  thirty  speL-iea  of  birdies  uow  recognized 
in  the  world,  thirteen  of  which  are  found  in  America.  Ten  of  the 
latter  are  trees  but  only  six  of  them  are  of  commercial  importance. 
The  birch  tree  is  widely  distributed  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  Texas 
in  the  new  world,  and  to  southern  Europe,  the  Himalayas,  China  and 
Japan  in  the  old  world,  some  species  forming  great  forests  at  the 
north,  or  covering  high  mountain  slopes.  A  very  common  shade 
tree  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country  is  the  exotic  species  of  white 
birch  (Betiila  alba),  and  a  varietal  form  with  slender  drooping 
branches  and  cut  leaves.  The  six  native  species  of  chief  importance 
are  sweet,  black  or  cherry  birch,  yellow 
birch,  paper  or  canoe  birch,  gray  or  white 
birch,  river  or  red  birch,  and  western  birch. 

The  following  table  will  afford  a  fair  idea 
of  the  sizes  of  the  mature  trees  and  the 
average  weights  and  densities  of  their 
woods: 
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The  wood  of  the  birches  has  very  numer- 
ous small  pores  scattered  throughout  the 
growth  ring,  though  somewhat  less  abundant 
in  the  summerwood  than  in  that  formed 
earlier  in  the  season;  they  are  mostly  in- 
distinct without  a  lens.  There  are  no  con- 
spicuously broad  rays,  such  as  found  in 
sycamore  and  beech,  but  in  sweet  and  yel- 
low birch  some  of  them  are  large  enough  to 
show  quite  plainly  on  quarter-sawed  mate- 
rial. The  w^ood,  on  the  whole,  is  straight- 
grained,  splits  without  difiSculty  and  is  easy  i 
to  work.  There  is  considerable  variation 
in  color  between  different  species,  sweet  and 
yellow  birch  having  rather  dark  heartwood ; 
paper,  gray  and  western  very  light  colored 
or  almost  white;  and  the  river  birch  some-- 
what  intermediate.  In  the  w-hite  birches  it 
is  very  common  to  find  abundant  small 
brown  patches  (cross  section)  or  stripes 
known  as  pith  ilecks, 
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(longitudinal  sections) 
These  are  the  result  of  the  tunneling  of  the 
larvffi  of  small  moths  and  possibly  of  other  insects. 

The  demand  for  birch  wood  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  past 
ten  years.  According  to  the  census  returns  the  output  in  1910 
more  than  tripled  that  of  1899.  The  total  quantity  was  nearly 
421,000,000  feet,  cut  by  3,703  mills,  located  in  thirty-two  states, 
ranging  as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  Texas  and  as  far  west  as 
Washington.  Wisconsin  has  led  in  tlie  cut  of  bin-h  hunber  for 
several  years  and,  with  Xew  Hampshire,  reported  an  increased  pro- 
duction in  1910.  Wisconsin  supplied  in  1910  over  forty-four  i>er  cent 
of  the  cut;  the  New  England  states  contributed  a  little  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent.     No  distinction  of  species  is  made  in  tliese  returns. 

Birch  has  not  been  used  to  any  considerable  extent  for  tight  cooji- 
erage  though  occasionally  employed  for  half-barrels.  The  revision 
committee  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  a  revised  list 
of  woods  for  the  packing  house  trade  and  as  birch  is  included  it  will 
probably  become  important  in  that  class  of  tight  cooperage.  In  the 
report  of  the  woods  used  in  tight  cooperage  in  Canada  birch  is 
credited  with  105,000  staves  out  of  a  total  of  7,137,000.  For  slack 
cooperage  in  this  country,  birch  ranked  seventh  in  1910,  with  a  total 
of  61,438,000  staves  and  3,131,000  sets  of  heading.     In  Canada  the 
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luunber  of  staves  was  2,705,000,  heading  486,000  sets,  hoops  986,000. 
In  the  manufacture  of  veneer  the  amount  of  birch  consumed  was 
27,633,000  feet,  log  scale,  in  1910,  a  very  considerable  increase  over 
]ireeoding  years.  In  1908,  for  example,  the  total  amount  was  some 
ID.OOO.OOO  feet  less.  Most  of  this  may  be  classed  as  utility  veneer, 
tliough  considerable  of  it  was  for  furniture,  cabinet  work  and  inte- 
rior  trim. 

Birch  is  one  of  the  three  principal  hardwoods  used  iu  destructive 
distillation.  Charcoal,  crude  wood  alcohol  and  gray  acetate  of 
lime  are  the  leading  products.  The  total  amount  of  beech,  birch  and 
maple  consumed  for  purposes  of  distilla- 
tion in  1910  was  over  1,250,000  cords,  but 
no  figures  are  available  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  birch.  From  the  bark  of  the  sweet 
birch  an  oil  with  wintergreen  flavor  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  used  for  flavoring  purposes. 
The  wood  of  none  of  the  birches  is  dura- 
ble in  contact  with  the  soil.  The  use  of 
j)reservative  treatment,  however,  is  bringing 
the  wood  into  common  use  for  railway  ties. 
It  is  strong  enough  to  resist  wear  and  its 
structure  is  suited  to  ready  impregnation. 
The  latter  is  of  particular  importance,  as  it 
lessens  materially  the  expense  of  treatment. 
Sweet,  black  or  cherry  birch  (Betida 
lenta)  is  a  common  tree  of  the  central 
hardwoods  region,  being  widely  distributed. 
It  attains  its  greatest  dimensions  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  southern  Appalachians. 
The  wood  is  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of 
the  birches,  is  very  strong,  takes  a  high 
polish,  has  a  high  satiny  luster,  stains  well 
and  is  often  called  mahogany  birch.  The 
texture  and  grain  are  even  and  fine  and  the 
wood  works  with  ease.  Specimens  with  wavy 
and  curly  grain  are  not  uncommon  and  have 
a  high  value  for  cabinet  work.  The  wood 
is  readily  cleavable  and  is  liable  to  split  in 
nailing. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  this 
wood  from  that  of  the  yellow  birch.  Upon 
comparison,  however,  it  will  be  found  that 
sweet  birch  has  somewhat  heavier,  harder 
and  stronger  wood.  The  pores  are  larger 
and  the  rays  are  wider  and  more  conspicu- 
ous. The  color  is  brown  tinged  with  red,  often  deep  and  handsome. 
It  is  unusual  to  find  specimens  marred  with  pith  flecks.  The  bark  is 
like  that  of  cherry  and  when  a  bit  of  it  is  present  on  a  waney  board 
identification  is  made  very  easy 

Sweet  birch  is  one  of  the  most  important  furniture  woods  of  the 
United  States  and  when  properly  stained  makes  one  of  the  best  imi- 
tations of  mahogany  of  any  native  wood.  It  has  largely  taken  the 
place  of  cherry  because  it  is  cheaper.  For  example,  the  furniture 
factories  of  Maryland  use  annually  upward  of  a  million  feet  of 
sweet  birch,  worth  $26  per  thousand  at  the  mill,  and  ouly  6,500  feet 
of  cherry,  costing  $73  per  thousand.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  all 
kinds  of  furniture  and  cabinet  work,  frequently  in  combination  with 
mahogany.  It  also  makes  good  flooring  and  interior  finish  as  well  as 
the  numerous  other  uses  to  which  the  birches  as  a  group  are  put. 

Yellow  or  red  birch  (Betula  lutea)  derives  its  name  fronj  tlie 
color  of  its  bark.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  hardwood  trees  of  north- 
eastern America,  is  very  abundant  and  of  its  largest  size  in  the  east- 
ern provinces  of  Canada  and  in  northern  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, being  small  and  uncommon  in  southern  New  England  and 
southward.     It  is  a  valuable  tree  of  the  Lake  States. 

The  wood  is  structurally  much  like  sweet  birch,  but  is  finer 
textured.     The  pores,  which  are  moderately  abundant,  are  smaller  and 
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the  rays  are  uniformly  small  and  inconspicuous.  The  wood  is 
somewhat  less  heavy,  hard  and  strong  than  sweet  birch,  but  unless  one 
has  specimens  to  compare,  distinction  is  often  difficult.  The  presence 
of  a  bit  of  the  yellow,  exfoliating  bark  in  a  waney  specimen  is  always 
a  reliable  index  of  the  species.  Pitch  flecks  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
uses  of  the  wood  are  very  similar  to  those  of  sweet  birch,  though  the 
wood  is  not  prized  so  highly  for  furniture.  It  makes  excellent 
flooring. 

Paper  or  canoe  birch  (Bctttla  yapynfcra)  gets  its  common  names 
from  the  papery  nature  of  the  bark  and  from  the  fact  that  the  bark 
has  been  rather  extensively  used  for  canoes.  Its  economic  distribution 
is  along  the  northern  border  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  and  north  into  Canada.  The  only  extensive  stands  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  Lake  States  and  northeastern  New  England. 
The  wood  is  of  medium  weight,  fairly  hard,  strong  and  tough, 
close  grained  and  uniform  textured.  The  green  wood  is  sappy  and 
rather  heavy  and  difficult  to  handle.  The  wood  holds  its  shape  after 
seasoning,  turns  readily  on  the  lathe  and  finishes  smoothly.  The  sap- 
wood  is  nearly  white  and  makes  up  the  entire  stem  of  young  trees.  As 
the  tree  gets  older  heartwood,  light  brown  tinged  with  red  in  color, 
begins  to  form  and  is  considered  a  defect  for  most  uses  to  which  the 
wood  is  employed.  By  some  this  darker  color  is  attributed  to  dis- 
ease, but  in  reality  it  is  the  normal  condition  of  heartwood.  Pith 
flecks  are  very  common  in  this  species.  The  rays  are  very  fine  and 
inconspicuous  and  the  pores  are  very  small.  The  wood  cannot  readily 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  gray  birch  and  western  birch.  The 
appearance  of  the  white,  papery  bark  is  an  infallible  guide  to  the 
identification  of  unpeeled  logs  or  waney  pieces. 

The  principal  use  for  paper  birch  is  for  spools,  and  some  40,000 
cords,  or  more  than  half  of  the  total  cut,  is  consumed  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoe  pegs,  shoe  shanks, 
toothpicks,  dowels,  novelties,  shoe  lasts,  clothespins,  hairpin  boxes, 
bobbins  and  shuttles.  The  wood  is  too  hard  and  heavy  for  ordi- 
nary construction  lumber,  too  soft  for  hardwood  lumber,  and  not 
striking  enough  in  appearance  to  be  popular  for  furniture  or  interior 
finish.  The  presence  of  red  heart  unfits  the  timber  for  spools  and  its 
other  important  uses.  The  bark,  which  is  tough,  resinous,  durable  and 
impervious  to  water,  is  used  by  all  the  northern  Indians  in  their 
canoes  and  for  baskets,  bags,  drinking  cups  and  other  small  articles. 
and  often  to  cover  their  wigTvams  in  winter.  It  is  also  employed 
somewhat  in  the  manufacture  of  novelties  and  experiments  are  being 
tried  to  perfect  some  way  of  separating  it  into  its  natural  layers  for 
use  in  tipping  cigarettes  in  place  of  cork. 

Gray  birch  (Betiila  popuUfolw)  is  a  short-lived  tree  of  sMiall  sixe 
and  little  economic  importance.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  coast  ' 
region  of  New  England  and  the  middle  states,  springing  up  in  great 
numbers  on  abandoned  farm  lands  or  on  lands  stripped  by  fire  of 
their  original  forest  cover,  later  giving  place  to  other  species.  The 
wood  is  much  like  that  of  paper  birch  and  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes.  Its  principal  use  is  for  fuel.  The  bark  is  somewhat  the 
i-olor  of  paper  birch,  but  is  close  and  firm  instead  of  exfoliating  in 
paper  scales. 

■Red  or  river  birch  (Bctiila  nigra)  occurs  along  streams  throughout 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  It  is  nowhere  abundant  and 
rarely  attains  large  dimensions.  While  timbers  are  often  of  large 
diameter  near  the  ground,  they  commonly  divide  into  numerous 
branches  at  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  The  bark  is 
of  a  reddish  brown  color,  mostly  rough  and  shaggy,  giving  the  tree 
a  ragged  appearance.  The  wood  is  rather  light  and  soft,  moderately 
strong,  rather  tough.  The  pores  are  very  numerous  and  are  larger 
than  in  other  species.  The  wood  fibers  have  rather  thin  walls,  in  . 
contrast  to  those  of  sweet  and  yellow  birch.  The  rays  are  as  large 
as  in  sweet  birch,  but  less  distinct  because  of  the  lack  of  contrast 
with  the  rest  of  the  wood.  The  wood  is  not  extensively  used,  but  has 
a  value  for  various  purposes,  such  as  hoops,  baskets,  corework  and  fuel. 
Western  birch  (Belxila  occidentalis)  is  the  largest  of  the  American 
birches,  frequently  measuring  over  four  feet  in  diameter  and  one 
hundred  feet  in  height.  It  resembles  the  paper  birch  and  is  so 
similar  to  it  that  its  true  range  has  not  been  determined.  It  is 
known,  however,  to  occur  in  northwest  Washington  and  British   Co- 


lumbia, but  its  occurrence  is  so  infrequent  that  its  use  commercially 
is  very  restricted.  The  wood  is  fairly  hard,  compact,  fine  and  uni- 
form textured.  Its  only  known  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  interior 
finish  and  hardwood  flooring.  A  total  of  315,000  board  feet,  worth 
about  $46  per  thousand,  was  reported  used  for  this  purpose  in  Wash- 
ington in  1910.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  wood  is  suited  to  fur- 
niture manufacture,  although  none  has  been  reported  as  being  so  used. 
The  other  species  belonging  to  the  birch  family  (Betulacece)  are 
blue  beech  {Caryinm),  hornbeam  or  ironwood  (Ostrya),  alder 
(Alnus)  and  hazel  {Corylus).  In  structure,  however,  these  woods  are 
quite  distinct  from  birch  which  most  resembles  maple.  One  of  the 
principal  distinctions  between  birch  and  maple  lies  in  the  size  of  the 
rays,  part  of  those  of  maple,  especially  sugar  maple,  being  much 
larger  and  more  prominent  than  in  birch.  There  are  also  differences 
in  color,  weight  and  texture.  Under  the  compound  microscope  a 
decided  difference  is  noted  in  the  vessels  of  the  two  woods.  In  maple 
the  vessels  are  spirally  marked  and  the  perforations  between  segments 
are  rounded  and  simple,  while  in  birch  the  vessels  are  without  spirals 
and  the  perforations  from  one  segment  to  another  are  scalariform  — 
that  is,  crossed  with  little  bars  like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder.  These 
features  are  enough  to  enable  an  expert  to  separate  with  certainty  the 
smallest  shavings  of  the  two  woods.  '       S.  J.  E. 


Feeding  Draft  Horses 

The  Pennsylvania  agricultural  experiment  station  recently  eon- 
ducted  a  series  of  experiments  for  a  period  of  eighty-four  days  to 
determine  the  effect  of  certain  kinds  of  feed  on  draft  horses.  The 
conclusions  reached  should  be  of  interest  to  those  who  use  horses 
for  heavy  hauling.  The  purpose  of  the  experiments  was  to  obtain 
data  in  regard  to  the  efliciency  of  three  different  rations  for  fat- 
tening purposes,  corn,  oats  and  hay.  In  one  of  the  experiments 
cottonseed  meal  was  used  in  place  of  oats  to  determine  whether 
the  less  expensive  ration  of  corn,  cottonseed  meal  and  hay  is 
equally  as  efficient  as  one  of  corn,  oats  and  hay.  As  corn  silage 
furnishes  digestible  nutriments  at  a  less  cost  than  any  other  ob- 
tainable rough  feed,  a  ration  of  corn,  cottonseed  meal,  hay  and 
silage  was  used  in  comparison  with  one  of  corn,  cottonseed  meal 
and  hay  to  determine  whether  horses  could  be  fed  silage  without 
detriment  to  health  or  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  ration. 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached  as  a  result  of  experi- 
ments on  twenty-one  horses  during  the  period  of  eighty-four  days: 
Silage  which  is  made  from  mature  corn,  is  free  from  mould, 
has  not  been  exposed  to  air  too  long  before  feeding  and  is  prop- 
erly supplemented  with  other  feeds  which  will  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  protein,  can  be  fed  to  horses  with  safety  when  care  is 
used  to  have  them  become  gradually  accustomed  to  it. 

Horses  fed  silage  as  a  portion  of  their  ration  consumed  less 
grain,  made  their  gains  at  lesser  cost  per  pound,  were  sleeker  and 
better   finished   than   when   fed   on   rations   not   containing   silage. 

Using  cottonseed  meal  to  replace  oats  resulted  in  a  cheaper 
ration,  a  larger  gain,  smaller  cost  of  gain  and  a  higher  finish  in 
fattening   horses. 

The  cost  of  gains  varied  from  13.4  cents  to  17.7  cents  per 
pound;  the  rate  of  gain,  1.59  pounds  to  1.78  pounds  per  head 
daily,   due   to    selections   of   rations   for   fattening   purposes. 

The  rate  of  gain  depends  upon  the  ration  used  and  the  tem- 
perament, disposition,  age,  condition  and  type  of  individual. 

The  most  profitable  horse  for  feeding  purposes  is  one  that  shows 
every  evidence  of  draft  blood,  with  clean,  short  legs,  wide  can- 
nons, deep  and  wide  both  in  chest  and  in  middle,  showing  consti- 
tution and  capacity  throughout. 

There  is  little  change  in  depth  of  body  or  length  of  body  from 
fattening,  the  greatest  change  being  an  increase  in  width  and  an 
apparent  improvement  in  the  spring  of  rib. 

The  greatest  changes  in  form  due  to  fattening  are  noted  in 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  natural  covering  of  muscle  is 
thickest. 

The  height  at  withers  is  greater  in  a  thin  horse  than  the  height 
at  croup.  When  finished,  the  height  at  croup  is  greater  than  that 
at  withers. 
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ii  Sawmill  Resaw  and  Power  Problems  A 


The  growing  use  of  the  resaw  in  lumber  manufacturing  has  given 
an  opportunity  for  sawmill  men  to  study  the  machine  and  the  best 
way  to  utilize  it.  While  not  all  lumber  manufacturers  believe  that 
the  resaw  is  adaptable  to  every  purpose— and  in  view  of  the  wide 
range  of  conditions  under  which  sawmills  are  operated  it  would  be 
asking  too  much  to  expect  that^it  would  fit  the  needs  of  everybody 
in  the  business— those  who  have  used  it  under  the  right  conditions 
are  enthusiastic  as  to  its  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
production  and  lowering  manufacturing  costs. 

The  right  conditions  appear  to  be  those  under  which  there  is  sn 
ample  supply  of  timber,  and  where  the  profits  are  made  through 
putting  out  the  maximum  quantity  of  lumber.  In  the  ease  of  the 
small  mill,  which  must  study  each  log  carefully  as  it  goes  through, 
and  must  make  out  of  each  one  the  best  possible  lumber  that  can 
be  produced,  altering  the  thickness  according  to  the  requirements  of 
this  test,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  resaw  cannot  do  the  operator 
much  good.  Hence  it  is  logical  to  expect  to  find,  and  actually  to 
find,  resaws  ;ised  most  successfully  in  the  big  operations  where 
quantity,  produced  under  uniform  conditions,  is  desired,  rather  than 
a  relatively  small  output  varied  as  to  thickness  by  the  necessities  of 
getting  the  best  grade  that  the  log  will  produce. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting  plan  has  been  used  by  one  of 
the  big  sawmill  men  of  the  southern  hardwood  country.  Instead 
of  using  his  resaw  for  the  output  of  one  band  mill,  as  is  usually 
the  ease,  he  has  planted  his  resaw  where  it  may  receive  the  lumber 
cut  by  twin  mills.  Thus  there  is  a  regular  tide  of  thick  lumber 
descending  on  the  resaw  and  going  out  thin,  and  while  it  sounds 
like  asking  a  good  deal  of  the  crew  of  the  resaw .  to  handle  twice 
as  much  lumber  as  the  men  who  are  handling  the  operation  of  the 
band  mills,  it  is  not  such  a  hard  proposition  after   all. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  since  the  resaw  can  be  fed  contin- 
uously, while  the  band  mill  necessarily  loses  time  after  each  cut  in 
getting  back  in  position  for  another,  the  resaw  ought  to  be  able 
to  cut  twice  as  much  lumber  as  the  band  mill,  and  then  some. 
And  by  putting  it  up  to  the  resaw  to  take  the  product  of  two  band 
mills,  the  lumberman  has  a  chance  to  get  his  quantity  cut  at  a  still 
lower  figure  than  when  the  resaw  is  asked  to  cut  thin  lumber  out  of 
thick  for  the  output  of  only  one  band  mill. 

In  the  instance  noted  the  plan  has  worked  beautifully,  and  the 
sawmill  man  is  well-pleased  with  the  success  of  the  idea  thus  far, 
believing  that  it  has  made  his  resaw  much  more  valuable  than  it 
would  be  if  it  were  used  in  the  regulation  fashion.  While  resaw 
manufacturers  do  not  stress  this  proposition,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  find  it  worth  investigating,  even  though  it  might  be 
too  extreme  to  justify  recommendation  as  a  general  proposition. 

A  big  sawmill  man  who  has  always  believed  in  the  use  of  the  resaw 
has  devised  a  plan  of  operating  it  which  is  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary,  but  which  he  thinks  will  be  economical.  That  is  the 
installation  of  separate  power  equipment  to  take  care  of  that  par- 
ticular machine.  Everybody  knows  that  a  big  resaw  eats  power 
pretty  fast,  and  consequently  a  mill  which  is  running  a  resaw  must 
have  pretty  large  power  facilities.  In  this  case  the  millman  decided 
to  put  a  resaw  in  his  plant,  which  was  comparatively  new,  and  was 
confronted  with  the  question  of  installing  a  new  boiler  and  a  larger 
engine.  Instead  of  putting  the  new  equipment  in  the  present  power 
plant,  and  operating  it  all  as  one  battery,  he  decided  on  the  other 
scheme,  and  the  resaw  will  be  run  under  its  own  power,  that  is, 
with  energy  developed  in  a  plant  reserved  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  numerous.  In  the  first  place, 
since,  as  stated,  the  power  production  of  the  mill  must  equal  the 
maximum  requirements  of  all  the  machinery,  and  where  a  resaw  is 
used  must  be  able  to  take  care  of  that  load  as  well  as  others,  the 
power  capacity  would  be  much  larger  than  is  necessary  when  the 
resaw  is  not  in  operation.  And  as  there  are  occasions  when  con- 
ditions  do  not   require   the   operation   of   the   resaw,   it   would   be  a 
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big   waste   of   power   to    be   producing    enough   to    run   the   additional 
equipment  if  the  latter  were  not  being  operated. 

The  same  argument  which  applies  to  the  use  of  individual  motors 
is  applicable  to  the  proposition  of  special  power  equipment  for  the 
resaw.  You  use  power  only  when  your  machine  is  running.  While 
the  coupling  up  of  individual  power  units  is  not  advisable  in  a  steam 
plant  as  a  rule,  and  only  when  a  large  unit  like  a  resaw,  derrick 
or  similar  proposition  is  concerned,  it  certainly  has  advantages  in  a 
case  of  this  kind. 

Another  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  plan  is  that  it  will 
enable  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  resaw  to  be  figured  more 
exactly  than  under  the  other  plan.  Inasmuch  as  the  sawmill  man 
who  has  devised  this  scheme  is  using  the  resaw  for  the  first  time, 
although  he  has  always  been  inclined  to  favor  it,  he  wants  to 
know  just  what  it  is  costing  him  to  run  it,  and  whether  he  is  making 
money  on  its  operations.  If  it  were  being  run  with  power  from  the 
main  plant  supplying  the  rest  of  the  mill,  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
figure  how  much  of  the  power  produced  was  being  consumed  in  the 
resaw.  With  its  own  power  units  operated  to  take  caie  of  its  indi- 
vidual requirements,  however,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  separate  the 
consumption  and  charge  to  the  resaw  just  the  expense  of  the  power 
that  is  consumed. 

And  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  the  resaw  itself  plus  its 
power  equipment  can  likewise  be  calculated  easily,  thus  making  it 
an  easy  matter  to  get  the  ' '  dope ' '  on  the  machine  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  The  sawmill  operator  believes  that  by  the  time  he  has 
had  his  resaw  in  use  for  six  months  he  wiU  have  some  interesting 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  running  it,  and  likewise  as  to  the  cost  of 
producing  lumber  when  it  is  in  use.  As  he  has  been  running  his 
mill  for  several  months  without  it,  his  comparison  of  figures  ought  to 
be  a  striking  demonstration  of  whether  or  not  the  resaw  is  all  that 
its  advocates  claim. 

Speaking '  of  the  power  question  reminds  one  that  the  average 
sawmill  burns  up  a  lot  of  power  that  it  doesn't  use.  Of  course 
power  is  cheap  when  fuel  is  found  in  the  waste  of  the  plant,  but  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  need  of  wasting  it,  and  frequently  added 
boiler  capacity  with  a  rearrangement  of  the  transmission  system 
would  enable  the  old  plant  to  take  care  of  all  requirements.  One 
of  the  easiest  ways  to  lose  power  is  through  improper  adjustment 
of  shafting.  If  it  is  not  lined  up  perfectly  true,  the  transmission 
of  power  from  the  engine  to  the  machine  will  be  accompanied  by 
losses  which  would  amaze  and  impress  the  most  careless  millman. 
One  of  the  disadvantages  of  ordinary  sawmill  construction  is  the 
use  of  timbers  as  supports  for  shafting.  In  many  instances  these 
gradually  sag  and  get  out  of  line,  with  the  result  that  friction  occurs 
and  the  belt  tightens  up  and  pulls  hard  on  the  pulleys.  In  most  of 
the  newer  sawmills  this  feature  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  use 
of  concrete  supports  for  the  piers  holding  the  shafting,  so  that 
there  is  less  danger  of  it  getting  out  of  true. 

The  use  of  more  transmission  equipment  than  is  really  needed  is 
one  of  the  defects  most  frequently  noted  in  sawmills.  A  graphic 
instance  of  this  was  given  recently  when  a  millman  who  had 
exhausted  the  timber  on  a  tract  which  he  had  been  working  for 
several  years  moved  his  mill  to  a  point  further  south.  His  operations 
previously  had  gradually  developed,  new  equipment  being  put  in, 
and  additional  countershafts  provided,  with  a  multiplication  of  gears 
and  belts,  so  as  to  take  care  of  all  the  various  units  requiring 
power.  When  prepared  to  put  in  the  second  mill,  he  asked  his 
superintendent  to  figure  out  the  best  method  of  arrangement  of  the 
machinery  so  as  to  reduce  the  power  requirements  if  possible. 

' '  We  are  going  to  have  to  buy  another  boiler  and  increase  the 
size  of  our  engine, ' '  he  said,  ' '  unless  we  can  figure  out  a  system 
of  cutting  down  our  power  requirements,  for  the  reason  that  we  shall 
have  some  additional  sawmilling  machinery  at  the  new  plant.  See 
what  you  can  do. ' ' 

The    superintendent    and    the    engineer    got    together    and    after 
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plugging  avray  at  the  problem  for  a  time  emerged  with  a  scheme 
nhich  they  submitted  to  the  boss  and  got  approval  on.  It  provided 
for  a  more  systematic  and  direct  arrangement  of  the  machinery,  and 
eliminated  most  of  the  shafts  and  gearing.  When  they  put  the 
scheme  into  effect,  they  found  that  the  old  power  plant,  which  had 
been  groaning  under  the  load  imposed  by  the  former  conditions, 
was  niiw  able  to  carry  the  mill,  even  with  its  new  equipment,  along 


so  smoothly  that  there  was  no  comparison.     The  mill  had  simply  been 
using  a  lot  of  pofrer  it  didn't  need. 

Poor  transmission  systems  frequently  use  up  over  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  total  power  production,  and  including  friction  and  other 
unavoidable  loses,  it  often  happens  that  the  effective  machinery 
in  the  plant  receives  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  power  that  is 
turned  out  of  the  engine.  G.  D.  C,  Jr. 
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Utilization  of  Hardwoods 


The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  motor  trucks  of  various  sizes 
lie  light  delivery  wagon  to  the  seveu-tou  Juggernaut  which  lords  it 
u\er  all  the  vehicles  of  heavy  traffic,  has  created  a  new  field  for  thi- 
employment  of  hardwoods  which,  in  time,  bids  fair  to  be  very  close  to 
the  top  of  the  list  in  importance,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  wood 
demanded  and  the  quantity  consumed. 

The  bodies  of  these  vehicles  of  the  day  demand  materials  in  ke?ri- 
ing  with  the  costly  and  intricate  mechanism  of  their  motive  power, 
and  some  of  the  models  turned  out  for  such  uses  as  that  of  the 
better  department  stores,  for  instance,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
appearance  or  fiae- 
ness  of  finish  by  the 
most  aristocratic  of 
the   pleasure   cars. 

It  is  a  fact,  too. 
that  more  care  is- 
being  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  bod- 
ies than  formerly  In 
the  earlier  days  of 
the  motor  truck  iu- 
iustry,  which  is  not 
so  very  long  ago. 
the  manufacturer 
was  content  to  turn 
out  the  chassis,  upon 
which  he  mounted 
only  a  mere  bottom, 
leaving  to  the  de- 
vices of  the  pur- 
chaser the  matter 
of  fitting  it  with  the 
particular  style  of 
body  suited  to  his 
individual  require- 
ments. This  is  no 
longer  the  case.  In 
fact,  the  usual  pro- 
cedure is  precisely  the  opposite.  Some  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
receive  the  motor  and  chassis  from  another  factory  and  merely  assem- 
ble it  ou  their  floor  and  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the  work 
of  preparing  the  body  of  the  truck  for  the  exact  needs  of  the  cus- 
tomer 's  business. 

Many  manufacturers,  with  large  factories  and  capacities,  make  no 
stock  trucks  whatever,  confining  themselves  to  turning  out  vehicles 
to  the  special  order  of  their  customers.  For  example,  a  truck  of 
seven  tons'  capacity  was  recently  constructed  by  a  middle  western 
concern  on  the  detailed  orders  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
the  country,  one  of  the  chief  requirements  being  that  it  be  just  as 
large  as  the  measurements  of  the  house  in  which  it  was  to  be  sheltered 
would  permit! 

The  factory  turned  out  a  monster,  measuring  a  few  inches  over 
seventeen  feet  in  length  and  seven  feet  five  inches  wide,  yet  so  de- 
signed as  to  be  beautifully  proportioned  and  almost  incapable  of 
being  loaded  beyond  the  limits  of  its  power  to  pick  up  the  load  and 
walk  off  with  it. 
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CONSTRUCTING  TKUCK  BODY.    SHOWINC  Wdiin  tsi:ii 


The  material  most  in  use  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  truck  bodies 
is, the  best  grade  of  white  oak.  The  bottoms,  sUls  and  cross  members 
are  made  of  this  wood,  in  various  dimensions,  depending  in  some 
degree  upon  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  truck.  For  instance,  in  the 
big  machine  just  referred  to,  the  bottom  boards  were  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  thick  and  seven  inches  wide;  the  sills  were  of  two- 
inch  material,  the  end  cross-members  measured  two  and  one-half 
inches  and  the  others  two  and  one-quarter  inches,  dressed.  These 
figures  will  illustrate  graphically  the  quality  of  the  material  required, 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  vehicle  itself. 

The  length  of  the 
bodies  and  hence  of 
the  boards  required 
for  use  in  the  bot- 
toms, ranges  from 
."even  to  thirteen 
feet,  although  some- 
times an  order  is 
received  which  ne- 
lessitates  longer 
lengths,  sometimes 
running  as  high  as 
sixteen  feet.  Some 
makers  use  three  and 
one-half  inch  widths, 
although  the  better 
practice  seems  to  be 
to  use  wider  boards. 
Narrow  tongued-and- 
grooved  bottom 
boards,  of  course, 
make  a  tighter  bot- 
tom s^or  the  time 
beingj  but  an  abso- 
lutely tight  bottom 
is  not  necessary,  as 
a  rule,  in  a  truck  of 
any  sort,  and  the 
greater  number  of  edges  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  narrower  widths 
give  just  so  many  more  opportunities  for  the  beginning  of  decay. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  width,  however,  as  excessive  dimensions  in  this 
direction  would  split  too  readily  under  rough  work.  Ten  inches  is 
about  as  wide  as  boards  can  be  used  for  motor  truck  bottoms,  and 
they  are  usually  narrower.  Ordinarily  the  width  is  adjusted  so 
that  the  boards  will  be  of  equal  size  and  seven  inches  is  about  the 
best  width. 

Wheels  usually  come  to  the  factory  ready  to  go  ou  the  truck, 
although  there  are  some  concerns  which  manufacture  everything  that 
goes  into  the  vehicle.  Spokes  and  felloes  are  of  second-growth 
hickory,  as  in  the  better  sorts  of  wagons.  Another  place  where 
hixkory  finds  a  use  in  the  motor  truck  is  on  heavy  machines  which 
are  built  without  solid  sides,  the  supports  being  stakes  and  slats. 
Stakes  used  on  such  trucks  are  of  hickory,  the  side  slats  being  of  ash. 
Ash  is  also  the  material  found  best  for  the  framework  of  the 
tops  of  light  delivery  trucks,  whether  the  covering  is  of  solid  wood  or 
of  some  woven  fabric,  such  as  canvas  or  other  waterproof  material. 
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The  posts  and  ribs  of  the  framework  vary  in  size  ami  the  slats  are 
usually  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  by  one  and  one-half  or  two  inches. 

For  the  panels  of  the  wood  tops  and  bodies  of  these  light  machines 
poplar  comes  into  play.  As  with  all  other  materials  used  in  such 
work  only  the  best  gi-ades  have  any  call,  the  usual  material  beinj; 
good  yellow  poplar  for  this  purpose.  The  panels  are  solid,  as  a  rule, 
tliough  veneered  work  is  sometimes  used.  "Blue  poplar"  was  at  one 
time  attempted,  but  it  was  found  that  it  wonld  not  stand  painting  :is 
well  as  the  better  gi-ade,  and  this  quality  of  taking  paint  well  is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  side  panels  of  delivery  trucks,  which  must  have 
a  regular  carriage  finish.  The  side  panels  are  protected  from  direct 
contact  and  pressure  from  within  by  an  inner  frame,,  usually  or'asii. 

The  machinery  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  truck  bodies  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  a  wagon  factory.  Among  them  might  he 
mentioned  the  mortising  machine,  tenoning  machine,  Universal  wood- 
worker, variety  saw,  thirty-inch  planer,  boring  machines  of  various 
sizes  and  cross-cut  and  rip  saws. 

The  raw  material  usually  comes  to  the  factory  in  the  shape  of  tlie 
rough  lumber  from  the  mill,  which  is  stacked  in  the  yards  for  sea- 
soning. Some  manufacturers,  however,  have  something  to  learn  about 
the  care  of  high-grade  lumber  of  the  sort  required  in  this  industry. 
An  instance  is  related  of  a  prominent  maker  of  bodies  who  stacked  a 
large  shipment  of  quarter-sawed  white  oak  in  his  yard  without  propi-r 
protection  and  was  compelled  to  charge  the  price  of  the  greater  part 


of  it  to  experience  when  he  found  tliat  it  was  ruined  by  checking 
and   splitting. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  commuu,  however,  as  most  of  the  men  who 
aj-e  branching  out  into  the  business  of  making  trucks  have  had  enough 
experience  with  lumber  to  know  how  it  should  be  handled,  especially 
when  their  judgment  is  whetted  by  the  pajinent  of  the  good  round 
prices  demanded  for  the  sort  of  stuff  that  must  be  used. 

As  the  advertisement  of  one  of  the  largest  makers  cf  |>ower  trucks 
declared  recently,  there  will  be  a  hundred  of  these  within  a  year  o- 
two  where  there  are  five  now.  If  this  is  true — and  the  increasing  use 
of  such  vehicles  by  progressive  concerns  in  every  business  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is — the  hardwood  mills  will  be  called  upon  to 
supply  a  vast  quantity  of  the  better  grades  of  white  oak,  ash  ami 
poplar,  and  forests  of  second-growth  hickory  wUl  be  needed  for  the 
stout  wheels  on  whicli  the  immense  burdens  of  every  branch  of  com- 
merce will  be  carried. 

Where  now  there  arc  small  shops,  turning  out  a  truck  or  two  i 
month,  as  a  sort  of  experimental  side-line,  there  will  be  great  facto- 
ries, with  an  output  running  into  scores  and  hundreds  a  day,  and 
the  mills  must  be  prepared  to  meet  increasing  calls  from  such  quar- 
ters in  the  very  near  future. 

H.^RDWOOD  Becord  is  indebted  t()  the  Longest  Brothers  Company 
and  tlie  Kentucky  Wagon  Manufacturing  Company  for  the  informa- 
tion  contained   in   this  article. 
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Superiority  of  Wooden  Filing  Cabinets 


Early  in  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 10  last,  a  disastrous  fire  oc- 
curred at  the  Hotel  Utica,  Utica, 
N.  Y.  In  the  automobile  club- 
room  connected  with  the  hotel 
were  several  wooden  filing  cabi- 
nets and  one  or  two  of  steel. 
As  a  result  of  the  fire  the  steel 
cabinets  were  absolutely  demol- 
ished and  their  contents  totally 
destroyed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
wooden  filing  cabinets  were 
burned  only  on  the  outside,  the 
veneering  peeled  in  places,  but 
the  cores  were  left  intact.  The 
contents  of  the  wooden  cabinets, 
which  contained  valuable  letters 
and  papers,  were  practically  un- 
injured save  being  a  trifle  wet 
from  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the 
fire  hose. 

Accompanying  this  article  is 
a  picture  of  a  section  of  these 
wooden  cabinets,  from  the  frames 
of  which  quite  a  number  of  the 
drawers  had  been  removed  be- 
fore the  photograph  was  taken 
It  shows  better  than  any  text  can 
tell  the  splendid  way  in  whicli 
these  wooden  cabinets  protected 
their  contents  in  this  fire. 

The  makers  of  this  wooden  equipment  advise  H.\kdwood  Kecoi.ti 
that  they  are  pleased  with  the  way  their  mahogany  units  with- 
stood the  fire,  that  hardly  a  just  comparison  could  be  made  be- 
tween them  and  the  steel  cabinets,  because  the  steel  cases  in  the 
fire  were  of  a  thin  sheet  metal,  and  not  of  a  very  high-type. 
These  went  absolutely  to  pieces,  including  the  contents,  while  in 
many  cases  the  wooden  cabinets  charred  almost  through,  preserved 
their  contents  perfectly. 


WOODEN     FILING     CABINETS 
TENTS  DURING  DISASTROUS 


In  another  letter  from  the 
same  source,  the  writers  allege 
that  they  have  made  exhaustive 
investigation  into  the  relative 
merits  of  wood  and  steel  filing 
cabinets,  and  are  producers  of 
l)oth.  They  believe  that  "for 
certain  purposes  steel  is  a  bel- 
ter equivalent  than  wood,  al- 
though we  do.  believe  that  many 
people  err  greatly  in  assuming 
that  steel  in  itself  is  fireproof. 
We  have  every  expectation  that 
the  sensible  and  legitimate  de- 
mand for  steel  furniture  will  in- 
crease, although  we  hope  the  pub- 
lie  will  come  to  realize  that  it  is 
not  ideal  for  all  purposes." 

This  perhaps  is  a  very  fair 
statement  of  the  situation  from  a 
manufacturer  of  steel  furniture, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  un- 
usually fair.  The  public  gener- 
ally does  not  differentiate  be- 
tween fireproof,  fire-resisting  and 
non-combustible  qualities.  People 
should  comprehend  this  most 
simple  proposition:  wood  is  not 
non-inflammable,  it  is  a  remark- 
ably slow  conductor  of  heat  and 
steel  is  non-inflammable,  but  by 
reason  of  its  conductivity  of  heat  will  not  of  itself  give  fire  pro- 
tection to  the  contents  of  filing  cabinets,  desks  and  similar  furni- 
ture unless  it  has  hcdlow  walls,  like  a  fireproof  safe,  in  which  is 
packed  fireproof  material. 

For  a  generality  of  purposes,  for  filing  cabinets,  desks,  and 
kindred  furniture,  wooden  furniture  is  infinitely  superior  to  any 
steel  equipment  that  has  yet  been  devised,  and  the  cost  is  very 
much  less. 


WHlLil     llifc.sKUVED     THEIR     CON- 
FIRE  HOTEL  UTICA,  UTICA,  N.  T. 

is  fire-resisting.     On   tlie  contrarv 
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Indications  are  that  rate  problems  will  require  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Lumbermen's  Traffic  Bureau,  as  well  as  at 
those  of  the  lumbermen  of  Memphis,  in  the  immediate  future.  J.  H. 
Townsend,  manager  of  the  Lumbermen's  TraflSc  Bureau,  is  just  in 
receipt  of  official  notice  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  all  the  railroads  operating  between  Jlemphis  and  New  Orleans 
have  filed  notice  with  that  body  increasing  rates  on  all  hardwood 
lumber  shipments  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  two  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  present  rate  is  ten  cents  and  the  new  rate 
will  be  twelve  cents.  The  latter  is  to  become  effective  Dec.  20.  The 
notice  was  filed  by  M.  P.  Washburn,  agent  of  the  Southeastern  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Freight  Association.  Mr.  Townsend  has  already  asked 
the  commission  to  suspend  this  advance  until  the  lumbermen  here  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  side  of  the  ease,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  this  action  will  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom  of  that  body.  The  announcement  of  this  advance  brings  1u 
niind  the  fight  which  was  waged  several  years  ago  by  the  lumbermen 
lit'  Memphis  in  the  case  of  the  .T.  W.  Thompson  Lumber  Company 
et  al.  vs.  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  rail- 
road companies,  in  which  the  plaintiffs  won  a  signal  victory.  The 
twelve-cent  rate  was  ordered  cancelled,  the  ten-cent  rate  was  ordered 
restored  and  the  plaintiffs  were  awarded  reparation  for  the  period 
during  which  the  advance  of  two  cents  was  paid.  The  commission,  in 
giving  its  ruling  at  the  time,  pronounced  this  advance  both  unreason- 
able  and    unjustifiable. 

The  Illinois  Central  and  tlie  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  railroad 
companies  have  also  filed  notice  with  the  commission  of  an  advance 
of  one  cent  per  hundred  pounds  on  cottonwood  and  gum  shipments 
from  all  points  on  their  lines  in  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  with  the 
exception  of  several  places  where  flat  rates  have  been  withdrawn  and 
class  rates  have  been  substituted.  The  latter  action  principally  affects 
points  in  the  Leland,  Helm  and  Vicksburg  disbricts  and  amounts,  in 
effect,  to  an  advance  of  from  five  to  six  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  any  items  except  cottonwood  and  gum, 
but  it  affects  a  number  of  ilemphis  lumbermen  and  this  proposed 
advance,  which  also  becomes  effective  Dec.  20,  will  be  opposed  by 
the  Lumbermen's  Traffic  Bureau.  The  first  step  will  be.  as  in  th^' 
other  cases,  a  request  for  the  suspension  of  the  advance  until  tlie 
lumbermen  can  be  heard. 


Aside  from  the  advances  already  referred  to  the  next  most  inter- 
esting rate  problem  is  that  of  securing  through  bills  of  lading  on 
export  shipments  from  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
Anderson-Tully  Company  has  already  filed  a  petition  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  against  the  western  roads  seeking  through 
bills  of  lading  on  export  shipments.  Chairman  Prouty  of  the  com- 
mission will  be  in  Memphis  Dec.  16,  at  which  time  this  subject  will 
be  heard.  It  is  pointed  out  by  lumber  interests  that  a  most  serious 
hardship  is  worked  upon  them  through  the  failure  of  the  western 
roads  to  grant  through  bills.  Since  this  petition  was  filed  the  Shreve- 
port,  Vicksburg  &  Pacific  has  announced  that  it  will  issue  through 
bills  of  lading  in  all  cases  where  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  steamship  companies  for  the  prompt  transportation  of  cargoes  in 
question.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the  action  of  this  road 
will  have  upon  the  others  west  of  the  Mississippi.  So  far  it  has  had 
none.  The  Lumbermen  's  Traffic  Bureau  here  has  taken  up  this  sub- 
ject with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  has  suggested 
that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  lumbermen  if  the  western  roads  will 
issue  through  bills  of  lading  on  somewhat  the  same  terms  as  the 
Illinois  Central  and  other  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi.  These  de- 
mand the  engagement  of  steamship  room  at  specified  sailings  so  that 
the  railroads  may  avoid  the  payment  of  demurrage  at  New  Orleans, 
and  also  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  serious  congestion  which  occurred 
in  that  port  last  winter  and  spring. 

Lumbermen  here  are  very  much  interested  in  the  decision  of  the 
Rock  Island  System  to  place  Memphis  and  Hopefield,  Ark.,  frequently 
known  as  West  Memphis,  on  the  same  basis  on  west  bound  shipments. 
Efforts  have  been  under  way  for  a  number  of  years  to  get  the  Eock 
Island  System  to  agree  to  this  equalization.  When  the  Rock  Island 
purchased  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railroad  some  years  ago 
it  was  understood  that  the  former  was  to  take  over  all  the  contracts 
and  agreements  of  the  latter.  The  Eock  Island,  however,  persistently 
refused  to  equalize  rates  as  between  Memphis  and  Hopefield  until  a 
few  days  ago,  when  it  announced  that  it  would  do  so.  The  Lumber- 
men 's  Club  and  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  equalization,  which  means  a  considerable  saving 
in  freight  rates  to  lumber  shippers  here. 


•J^  The  Bughear  of  Innovations 


JfbL 


"No,"  said  the  Colonel,  "you  needn't  tell  me  that  hardwood  ^s 
in  demand,  is  going  higher  every  time  you  turn  around,  and  that  this 
would  be  a  mighty  good  time  to  spread  out  with  the  idea  of  making 
more  dimension  stock  in  the  woods  to  save  some  material  that  is 
going  to  waste,  reduce  the  amount  of  railway  tonnage  so  we  can  Co 
more  business  with  the  same  ears,  and  save  a  lot  of  freight  charge"!. 
1  know  that  already,  and  have  been  thinking  about  it  a  whole  lor, 
and  wondering  why  it  is  everybody  has  been  so  backward  about  this 
Iiroposition  that  you  all  have  urged  so  persistently  in  Hardwood 
Record.  And  I  believe  I  've  the  answer— it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  dimension  stock  idea  as  it  is  the  bug- 
bear of  innovations.  Millmen  and  other  lumbermen  get  into  a  rut, 
and  then  instead  of  getting  out  when  they  see  a  way  open  before  them, 
take  refuge  behind  the  theory  that  it  takes  time,  work  and  lots  of 
money  to  introduce  a  new  idea  to  the  trade. 

' '  We  have  the  same  thing  at  times  when  introducing  a  new  cabinet 
wood.  It  takes  time  and  a  little  uphill  tugging,  and  we  shy  at  it 
and  go  along  the  same  level  way.  By  and  by  some  enterprising  and 
energetic  fellows  do  take  it  up,  though,  and  then  they  have  great  sport 
and  do  a  big  business  all  at  the  same  time,  and  the  other  fellows  come 
piking  along  in  their  w^ke  afterward. 


"Do  you  know  what  it  all  makes  me  think  about?  Well,  I'll  tell 
you.  It  takes  me  back  in  memory  to  a  time  when  we  boys  who  lived 
out  in  the  woods  where  the  timber  grows  trudged  through  red  clay 
and  dead  leaves  in  the  winter  time  to  a  little  school  house  surrounded 
by  hills  and  trees  to  get  a  little  readin,'  writin'  and  rudimentary 
reason.  There  was  a  moral  lesson  in  rhyme  in  one  of  our  readeis 
that   started   off   like   this: 


Neil. 


"  '  "fwould  be  royal  (un  cried  laz.v 
To  coast  uijon  my  fine  new  sled, 

And  beat  the  other  boys; 
But  then  I  can  not  bear  to  climb. 
The  tiresome  hill,  for  every  time 
It  more  mid  more  annoys,' 

"The  moral  was  that  the  other  fellows  were  having  a  riproaring 
good  time,  with  less  to  do  it  on  than  Ned,  but  they  had  the  will, 
and  didn't  mind  that  little  uphill  trudge  for  the  game.  I  can't 
recall  all  of  this  moral  jingle,  but  it  wound  up  with  Ned  grown  into 
a  man,  and 

■•  'He   dreailfd   si  ill 

That  sillv   bugbear  of  uphill. 
And  died  a  dunce  at  last.' 

"That's   the   thing  that  stands   in    the   way   more   than    anything 
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else — it's  the  silly  bugbear  of  uphill,  of  the  time  and  trouble  it 
takes  to  introduce  new  ideas  and  methods.  It  is  the  only  way  one 
oan  find  a  logii-al  explanation  for  lots  of  the  backwardness  about  new 
ideas. 

' '  Why,  only  the  other  day  I  was  visiting  at  a  plant  that  makes  table 
slides.  Here  they  were  using  log-run  lumber,  and  cutting  all  of  it 
up  into  small  dimensions.  I  didn't  measure  the  stock,  but  you  can 
easily  imagine  the  dimensions  used  for  table  slides.  And  that  lum- 
ber had  come  in  on  a  freight  rate  of  twenty-one  cents;  uhieh  is  not  so 
bad  as  if  it  liad  been  forty  cents,  but  it  was  enough  to  make  quite  an 
item  in  the  cost,  when  one  considers  that  perhaps  half  the  weight 
was  cut  out  in  reducing  it  to  dimensions.  Why  might  this  not  just 
as  well  have  been  done  at  the  sawmill?  It  would  have  saved  in  the 
cost  to  the  slide  man,  would  have  given  the  millman  a  chance  to  work 
in  other  material  going  to  waste  around  the  mill,  and  it  would  have 
required  fewer  cars  for  shipping  so  that  it  would  have  helped  out  at 
the  car  shortage  end,  too. 


"Immediately  afterward  I  was  in  a  furniture  factory  where  they 
were  cutting  gum  lumber  into  dimensions.  Some  of  it  was  thick 
stock  in  wide  boards  and  was  being  cut  into  bedstead  posts.  There 
was  an  excuse  for  part  of  it,  because  it  was  being  shaped  on  a  band 
saw.  But  with  a  pattern  of  the  bandsawed  shape  in  the  hands  of  the 
millman  and  a  list  of  the  other  dimensions  used  regularly,  quite  a  lot 
of  this  furniture  stock  could  have  been  supplied  in  dimension  form 
with  the  same  elements  of  economy  as  attached  to  the  table  slide  stock. 

"I  could  go  on  for  hours  telling  you  of  things  of  this  kind,  but 
what's  the  use?  It's  not  here  that  you  need  the  logic  and  arguing. 
What  you  need  is  to  get  rid  of  that  silly  bugbear  of  the  'uphill  tug.' 
In  the  modern  scheme  of  salesmanship  things  of  this  kind  should  be 
considered  great  sport,  and  they  should  be  gone  after  with  the  same 
zest  that  the  boys  used  in  going  up  the  hill  to  coast  down — all  but 
lazy  Ned.  Tell  the  folks  that,  and  maybe  they  will  see  things  in  a 
new  light — see  how  these  innovations  can  help  business  instead  of 
making  it  harder."  J.  C.  T. 
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Chicago  Lumbermen  s  Meeting 


The  Lumbermen  "s  Association  of  Chicago,  which  to  outside  appear- 
ances has  been  dormant  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  months, 
sprang  into  renewed  and  increased  activity  on  November  19,  when  it 
held  its  first  monthly  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  About  200 
members  of  the  local  trade,  representing  every  branch  of  the  lumber 
business,  were  present  at  the  luncheon  and  the  meeting  which  followed. 

No  comment  is  necessary  on  the  character  of  the  entertainment 
furnished  by  the  entertainment  committee.  The  excellent  luncheon 
which  it  provided  was  followed  immediately  by  an  active  business 
meeting,  presided  over  by  President  F.  L.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  opened  the  meeting  by  briefly  outlining  the  growth  of 
the  association,  telling  of  the  expansion  which  had  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  lumber  interests  in  the 
city.  He  stated  that  the  object  of  all  association  work  should  be 
along  the  lines  of  improvement  and  economies  in  the  operation  of  the 
lumber  business  and  in  the  extension  of  opportunities. 

The  first  important  question  before  the  meeting  was  that  of  pro- 
posed increases  in  freight  rates  on  hardwood  from  southern  territory. 
All  lines  east  and  west  of  the  river  have  already  cheeked  in  advances 
to  Ohio  river  crossings  and  western  territory.  The  first  petition  of 
the  roads  will  be  to  replace  the  special  rate  on  box  material  of  cotton- 
wood  and  gum,  as  they  claim  that  these  woods  should  not  enjoy  a 
lower  rate  than  the  ordinary  run  of  hardwoods.  An  advance  placing 
them  on  a  level  with  ordinary  hardwood  rates  would  mean  an  increase 
of  two  cents.  It  is  further  proposed  to  equalize  the  rates  on  hardwoods 
with  the  rates  prevailing  on  pine  from  the  southern  territory.  This 
would  mean  that  the  average  advance  on  hardwood  rates  would  be  one 
cent;  therefore  this  would  necessarily  be  added  to  the  other  increase 
of  two  cents  on  box  material,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  three  cents 
on  that  grade  of  stuff.  The  railroads  make  their  usual  plea  of  insufii- 
cient  funds  and  they  have  already  definitely  stated  that  they  will  check 
in  these  advances  and  let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decide 
the  question. 

Elmer  H.  Adams  of  Chicago  reviewed  the  broad  question  of  freight 
rates  on  lumber  which  has  been  so  directly  before  the  lumber  trade 
of  late.  He  expressed  as  his  opinion  that  the  immediate  object  of  the 
railroads  is  to  bring  hardwood  rates  on  an  equal  basis  with  pine  rates, 
but  that  this  is  but  the  first  step  toward  a  general  advance  on  all 
lumber  rates.  He  stated  that  he  believed  that  after  a  reasonable 
period  the  old  argument  would  be  advanced  by  the  railroads  that 
pine  necessarily  should  carry  a  greater  rate  than  hardwood  on  account 
of  its  different  character  and  that  this  increase  would  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  be  demanded  and  the  whole  movement  would  result  in 
an  increase  on  all  lumber  commodities  in  keeping  with  the  propor- 
tions which  are  now  maintained. 

Mr.  Adams  referred  specifically  to  the  recent  tap-line  decisions  of 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As  he  expressed  it,  the  condi- 
tion which  brought  this  to  a  final  decision  was  the  practice  of  divi- 
sion of  rates  between  the  common  carriers  and  the  tap  lines.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  owner  of  any  kind  of  an  apology  for  a  rail- 
road— which  in  some  instances  were  positively  not  common  carriers 
in  any  sense  of  the  word — ^could  secure  what  really  amounted  to  a 
rebate  on  shipments  from  their  points  for  through  shipment.  In 
other  words,  the  tap-line  owner  secured  from  the  railroads  a  cer- 
tain division  of  the  rate,  differing  under  various  conditions,  merely 
because  he  happened  to  own  a  few  lines  of  possibly  rusty  trackage. 
He  would  not  even  have  to  haul  the  material  himself  as  the  through 
line  usually  did  the  h&uling  for  him.  This  practice  has  been  stopped 
by  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  although  it  is 
still  under  consideration  by  the  commerce  court.  No  decision  has 
been  handed  down.  The  point  Mr.  Adams  desired  to  bring  out,  how- 
ever, was  that  with  this  practice  stopped  the  railroads  would  secure 
the  entire  freightage  and  would  not  be  compelled  to  make  a  division 
with  the  tap  lines.  It  seemed  obvious,  according  to  the  speaker, 
that  if  the  roads  have  been  operating  successfully  under  this  divi- 
sion arrangement,  they  could  certainly  continue  to  operate  success- 
fully without  the  division  of  revenues  and  were  not  necessarily  in 
any  need  of  freight  advances.  He  expressed  himself  as  of  the 
opinion  that  unless  emphatic  protest  is  entered  against  the  advances 
they  will  become  effective  at  the  time  specified. 

Mr.  Adams  also  asserted  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  all  lumber- 
men owning  freight  bills  which  came  under  the  old  revision  methods 
were  entitled  to  reparation  on  such  shipments  during  the  last  two 
years  to  the  extent  of  the  division  to  the  tap  line.  He  stated  further 
that  inasmuch  as  Chicago  uses  a  great  deal  of  low-grade  lumber,  the 
Chicago  market  should  not  be  further  handicapped  by  an  increase 
in  freight  rates  which  would  tend  to  place  the  actual  cost  of  placing 
this  low-grade  material  on  the  market  so  near  to  the  level  of  value 
received  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  it  from  the  woods. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  matter  of  rate  advances  was 
referred  to  the  board  of  directors,  who  will  consider  the  advisability 
of  protesting  against  their  going  into  effect. 

Harvey  S.  Hayden  then  spoke  for  E.  A.  Thornton  regarding  milling 
in  transit  privileges  on  shipments  from  the  Northwest,  particularly 
on  shingles.  The  most  pertinent  condition  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hayden 
was  that  under  the  present  ruling  shipments  must  necessarily  take 
two  local  rates  rather  than  a  through  rate  and  that  in  order  to 
secure  a  through  rate  it  is  necessary  to  designate  final  terminal 
point.  The  agitation  for  change  in  this  milling  in  transit  arrange- 
ment will  apply  only  to  shingles. 

President  Brown  introduced  J.  S.  Kemper,  manager  of  the  recently 
organized  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Company.  This  company 
has  been  organized  entirely  by  Chicago  lumbermen  and  as  a  result  of 
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the  recent  liability  law  adopted  by  the  Illiuois  legislature.  Mr. 
Kemper  outlined  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailing  under  the 
old  methods  of  casualty  insurance  and  showed  the  loose  methods  in 
vogue  in  computing  the  cost  of  insurance.  He  made  a  comparison 
of  thf  methods  employed  by  the  two  types  of  insurance  companies. 

The  Lumbermen's  Mutual  company  will  provide  means  for  cover- 
ing every  contingency  likely  to  present  itself  to  local  lumbermen 
embracing  its  benefits.  The  local  trade  will  also  have  the  satis 
faction  of  dealing  entirely  with  a  concern  made  up  of  men  whom 
they  know.  A  further  feature  is  that  the  expense  of  placing  insurance 
will  be  approximately  twenty-five  per  cent  instead  of  sixty  per  cent, 
as  figured  by  the  stock  companies.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany will  specialize  entirely  in  woodworking  risks,  it  is   reasonable 


to  suppose  that  its  legal  and  medical  service  will  be  much  better 
adapted  to  the  risks  than  the  stock  companies  taking  general 
risks.  For  the  same  reason,  the  inspectors  employed  by  the  com- 
pany will  be  more  competent  in  the  matter  of  eft'ecting  methods  of 
accident  prevention. 

The  company  already  in  five  weeks  of  work  has  half  a  million  dol- 
lars more  than  the  law  requires  of  subscriptions.  The  lumber  fire 
mutuals'  net  cash  surplus  and  assets  are  in  better  proportion  to 
insurance  than  any  stock  fire  insurance  company  in  the  United  States. 

JMr.  Kemper  entered  a  strong  and  e.Tiphatic  plea  to  the  lumbermen 
for  their  co-operation  in  a  proposition  which  cannot  but  result  to 
their  mutual  advantage. 

Following  .Mr.  Kemper's  talk  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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The  Perfect  Sales  Organization 


"What  is  a  perfect  sales  organization,"  asks  one  of  the  writer's 
friends,  ' '  one  that  could  be  applied  to  a  large  wholesaler  or  a 
very  large  manufacturer  operating  several  mills?" 

In  answering  the  question,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  sales  office 
is  at  one  point  and  that  all  stock  is  to  be  sold  through  that  office. 
If  conducted  otherwise,  there  wiU  be  a  number  of  cars  sold  twice. 
It  does  not  look  well  to  have  to  return  orders;  customers  lose  faith 
after  one  or  two  experiences  of  this  kind.  Explicit  instructions 
should  be  on  every  letterhead  to  the  effect  that  ' '  all  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  such-and-such  an  address."  Then  there  can 
be  no  mistakes  of  the  kind  referred  to. 

The  sales  manager  himself  is  the  organization.  He  is  the  vital 
factor.  It  is  "sales  that  move  the  wheels  of  business"  and  he  is 
directly  responsible.  He  is  the  brains;  he  ^imparts  energy  to  the 
sales  force  and  keeps  stock  moving  and  sales  ever  on  the  increase. 
He  is  alive  to  every  change  of  condition  and  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  new  ideas  and  new  systems  that  will  better  his  force.  It  is  the 
man  himself.  As  one  authority  puts  it,  "It  is  not  the  size  of  the 
concern  a  man  works  for,  but  the  size  of  the  man  himself. ' ' 

' '  A  good  soldier  makes  a  good  officer. ' '  In  these  days  of  efficiency 
and  competition  a  sales  manager  must  be  a  man  who  has  been 
through  every  phase  of  the  business  from  the  logging  end  to  the 
collections  and  credits,  and  must  understand  the  uses  and  needs  of 
every  remanufacturer  of  lumber.  Therefore  he  must  have  served  his 
time  in  the  mill  and  on  the  road.  These  are  not  the  only  qualifica- 
tions, but  they  are  the  most  essential.     Knowledge  is  the  foundation. 

He  must  be  a  leader  and  a  judge  of  men.  If  salesmen  realize  that 
he  has  been  in  their  position  at  some  time  or  other,  he  knows  the 
hardships,  he  understands  conditions,  they  '11  know  he  is  not  unreason- 
able in  his  demands.  "When  he  writes  a  letter  to  any  of  the  ' '  boys ' ' 
it  is  not  a  cold-blooded  proposition — it  is  a  letter  from  one  part  of 
the  unit  to  another.  Not  long  ago  a  salesman  passed  a  letter  to 
the  writer  to  read.  It  was  from  his  sales  manager.  "Dear  Jim," 
it  started  off,  "that  surely  was  a  clean-up  you  made  in  the  state 
last  week.  The  best  batch  of  orders  you  've  sent  in  in  a  long  time. 
Business  conditions  were  rather  favorable,  of  course,  and  1  know 
it  can't  be  done  every  weels.  But  try  hard,  anyway.  If  you  can 
keep  up  the  good  work,  it 's  going  to  make  a  little  '  fatter '  check 
each  week.  Here's  luck."  That's  a  letter  of  heartfelt  interest  and 
the  kind  of  appeal  that  produces  results.  Ever  get  a  letter  like  that? 
Few  of  us  have. 

He  never  sends  out  a  salesman  without  complete  information.  It 
was  all  very  well  in  days  of  the  past  to  get  up  a  list  of  stock  and 
prices  and  turn  out  the  men  to  sell  it.  But  it  won't  do  now.  At 
least  it  will  not  get  results.  A  salesman  must  have  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  the  widths  and  the  average  percentage  of  lengths,  con- 
dition of  stock  for  dryness,  something  about  the  texture  and  any 
other  points  that  create  interest.  This  information  must  be  kept 
right  up-to-date.  It  involves  a  lot  of  detail  work,  but  it  pays  in 
increased  sales.  A  salesman  can  then  deal  in  facts — not  general 
points.     It  makes  a  better  impression   on  the   customer,  too,  for  he 


knows  that  he  is  buying  lumber  of  a  definite  value. 

When  a  salesman  knows  that  there  is  interest  in  him  and  his  work 
it  puts  added  interest  in  his  own  efforts.  This  added  interest  does 
much  to  create  enthusiasm.     Enthusiasm  goes  a  long  way  in  success. 

Naturally  the  sales  manager  is  in  charge  of  all  answers  to  inquiries. 
There  are  two  ways  to  answer  an  inquiry.  One  is  a  business  getter 
and  the  other  isn't.  That's  the  difference.  When  you  write  a  man, 
talk  to  him.  Do  away  with  all  stereotyped  phrases,  such  as  ' '  We  are 
in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  11th.  inst.,  and,  etc."  He  knows 
you  got  the  letter  or  else  you  would  not  be  answering.  Get  down 
to  business.  Talk.  Get  personal.  Use  abbreviated  words;  it's 
proper  and  wins  favor.  Just  imagine  that  John  Miller  of  the  Miller 
Furniture  Company  is  sitting  opposite  you  and  that  you  are  telling 
him  about  the  car  of  lumber  he  has  inquired  fol-.  Imagine,  if  you 
will,  that  your  stenographer  is  Mr.  Miller.  Talk  to  him.  Use  his 
name  throughout  the  letter.  That's  the  kind  of  letters  that  pull 
results.  The  formal  letter  for  sales  work  was  doomed  a  year  or  so 
ago.     But  few  have  caught  onto  it,  however. 

Advertising  is  part  of  organization.  Lumbermen  are  just  realizing 
that  advertising  and  salesmanship  go  hand  in  hand  and  that  one 
reinforces  the  other.  No,  not  the  old  standing-card  style  of — here, 
now  follow  closely — you  have  some  oak  to  sell.  Now  just  imagine 
all  the  prospective  buyers  of  oak  standing  before  you  for  you  to 
address  them.  Take  them  collectively;  imagine  them  all  as  one 
person.  Now  talk  about  your  oak.  Tell  how  dry  it  is,  describe  it, 
suggest  uses,  bring  in  all  your  selling  points.  Then  ask  who  is 
interested.  Tell  them  to  write  or  wire  you !  That 's  the  way  to  write 
advertisements  that  sell  goods.  Now  if  others  can  do  it  (and  they 
are  doing  it  right  now),  you  can.  Why,  right  now  you  are  probably 
running  a  standing  card  in  some  paper.  People  see  the  same  thing 
year  after  year  and  there  is  nothing  to  attract  them  or  to  induce 
them  to  investigate  further.  But  suppose  you  change  yo«r  copy 
every  issue.  Have  a  new  story  about  your  products.  Why,  the  readers 
will  begin  to  look  for  your  ads  every  time  the  paper  comes  out.  You 
hear  lots  of  men  say,  ' '  No,  I  never  read  the  ads  in  the  trade  papers ; 
there 's  nothing  new  in  there. ' '  That  is  -because  for  a  great  many 
years  the  trade  newspaper  had  no  real  advertising.  And  some  of 
the  aforementioned  still  think  there  is  none  in  them  to  this  day. 
You  know  yourself  that  when  you  read  a  popular  magazine  you  spend 
most  of  the  time  looking  over  the  advertisements  to  see  what  is  new. 
Well,  that  is  just  what  the  buyers  of  lumber  are  doing  and  especially 
now,  when  stock  is  scarce. 

But  to  get  back  on  the  original  topic.  Sales  etliciency  doesn't  stop 
at  mere  sales.  Service  is  a  new  and  all-important  item  today.  Not 
only  service  in  shipping,  but  service  as  to  information,  questions  and 
adjustments.  When  an  inquiry  is  received  it  should  be  answered 
immediately.  If  it  cannot  he  answered  right  away,  then  it  is  up 
to  you  to  write  the  inquirer,  explaining  why  and  also  when  he  can 
expect  to  receive  it.  Most  sales  offices  quote  a  price  and  then  stop 
right  there.  If  the  order  comes  in,  all  right.  If  it  doesn't,  well — 
they  wonder  why  it  hasn  't.    The  writer  has  always  followed  the  plan 
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else — it's  the  silly  bugbear  of  uphill,  of  the  time  and  trouble  it 
takes  to  intro<Iupe  new  ideas  and  methods.  It  is  the  only  way  one 
can  find  a  logical  explanation  for  lots  of  the  backivardness  about  new 
ideas. 

' '  Why,  only  the  other  day  I  was  visiting  at  a  plant  that  makes  table 
slides.  Here  they  were  using  log-run  lumber,  and  cutting  all  of  it 
up  into  small  dimensions.  T  didn't  measure  the  stock,  but  you  can 
easily  imagine  the  dimensions  used  for  table  slides.  And  that  lum- 
ber had  come  in  on  a  freight  rate  of  twenty-one  cents;  which  is  not  so 
bad  as  if  it  had  been  forty  cents,  but  it  was  enough  to  make  quite  an 
item  in  the  cost,  when  one  considers  that  perhaps  half  the  weight 
was  cut  out  in  reducing  it  to  dimensions.  Why  might  this  not  just 
as  well  have  been  done  at  the  sawmill?  It  would  have  saved  in  the 
cost  to  the  slide  man,  would  have  given  the  millman  a  chance  to  work 
in  other  material  going  to  waste  around  the  mill,  and  it  would  have 
required  fewer  cars  for  shipping  so  that  it  would  have  helped  out  at 
the  car  shortage  end,  too. 


"Immediately  afterward  I  was  in  a  furniture  factory  where  they 
were  cutting  gum  lumber  into  dimensions.  Some  of  it  was  thick 
stock  in  wide  boards  and  was  being  cut  into  bedstead  posts.  There 
was  an  excuse  for  part  of  it,  because  it  was  being  shaped  on  a  band 
saw.  But  with  a  pattern  of  the  bandsawed  shape  in  the  hands  of  the 
millman  and  a  list  of  the  other  dimensions  used  regularly,  quite  a  lot 
of  this  furniture  stock  could  have  been  supplied  in  dimension  form 
with  the  same  elements  of  economy  as  attached  to  the  table  slide  stock. 

"I  could  go  on  for  hours  telling  you  of  things  of  this  kind,  but 
what's  the  use?  It's  not  here  that  you  need  the  logic  and  arguing. 
What  you  need  is  to  get  rid  of  that  silly  bugbear  of  the  'uphill  tug.' 
In  the  modern  scheme  of  salesmanship  things  of  this  kind  should  be 
considered  great  sport,  and  they  should  be  gone  after  with  the  same 
zest  that  the  boys  used  in  going  up  the  hill  to  coast  down — all  but 
lazy  Ned.  Tell  the  folks  that,  and  maybe  they  will  see  things  in  a 
new  light — see  how  these  innovations  can  help  business  instead  of 
making  it  harder."  J.  C.  T. 
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Chicago  Lumhermens  Meeting 


The  Lumbermen  "s  Association  of  Chicago,  which  to  outside  appear- 
ances has  been  dormant  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  months, 
sprang  into  renewed  and  increased  activity  on  November  19,  when  it 
held  its  first  monthly  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  About  200 
members  of  the  local  trade,  representing  every  branch  of  the  lumber 
business,  were  present  at  the  luncheon  and  the  meeting  which  followed. 

No  comment  is  necessary  on  the  character  of  the  entertainment 
furnished  by  the  entertainment  committee.  The  excellent  luncheon 
which  it  provided  was  followed  immediately  by  an  active  business 
meeting,  presided  over  by  President  F.  L.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  opened  the  meeting  by  briefly  outlining  the  growth  of 
the  association,  telling  of  the  expansion  which  had  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  lumber  interests  in  the 
city.  He  stated  that  the  object  of  all  association  work  should  be 
along  the  lines  of  improvement  and  economies  in  the  operation  of  the 
lumber  business  and  in  the  extension  of  opportunities. 

The  first  important  question  before  the  meeting  was  that  of  pro- 
posed increases  in  freight  rates  on  hardwood  from  southern  territory. 
All  lines  east  and  west  of  the  river  have  already  checked  in  advances 
to  Ohio  river  crossings  and  western  territory.  The  first  petition  of 
the  roads  will  be  to  replace  the  special  rate  on  box  material  of  cotton- 
wood  and  gum,  as  they  claim  that  these  woods  should  not  enjoy  a 
lower  rate  than  the  ordinary  run  of  hardwoods.  An  advance  placing 
them  on  a  level  with  ordinary  hardwood  rates  would  mean  an  increase 
of  two  cents.  It  is  further  proposed  to  equalize  the  rates  on  hardwoods 
with  the  rates  prevailing  on  pine  from  the  southern  territory.  This 
would  mean  that  the  average  advance  on  hardwood  rates  would  be  one 
cent;  therefore  this  would  necessarily  be  added  to  the  other  increase 
of  two  cents  on  box  material,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  three  cents 
on  that  grade  of  stuff.  The  railroads  make  their  usual  plea  of  insuffi- 
cient funds  and  they  have  already  definitely  stated  that  they  will  check 
in  these  advances  and  let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decide 
the  question. 

Elmer  H.  Adams  of  Chicago  reviewed  the  broad  question  of  freight 
rates  on  lumber  which  has  been  so  directly  before  the  lumber  trade 
of  late.  He  expressed  as  his  opinion  that  the  immediate  object  of  the 
railroads  is  to  bring  hardwood  rates  on  an  equal  basis  with  pine  rates, 
but  that  this  is  but  the  first  step  toward  a  general  advance  on  all 
lumber  rates.  He  stated  that  he  believed  that  after  a  reasonable 
period  the  old  argiiment  would  be  advanced  by  the  railroads  that 
pine  necessarily  should  carry  a  greater  rate  than  hardwood  on  account 
of  its  different  character  and  that  this  increase  would  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  be  demanded  and  the  whole  movement  would  result  in 
an  increase  on  all  lumber  commodities  in  keeping  with  the  propor- 
tions which  are  now  maintained. 

Mr.  Adams  refoirod  specifically  to  the  recent  tap-line  decisions  of 


the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission.  As  he  expressed  it,  the  condi- 
tion which  brought  this  to  a  final  decision  was  the  practice  of  divi- 
sion of  rates  between  the  common  carriers  and  the  tap  lines.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  owner  of  any  kind  of  an  apology  for  a  rail- 
road— which  in  some  instances  were  positively  not  common  carriers 
in  any  sense  of  the  word — ^could  secure  what  really  amounted  to  a 
rebate  on  shipments  from  their  points  for  through  shipment.  In 
other  words,  the  tap-line  owner  secured  from  the  railroads  a  cer- 
tain division  of  the  rate,  differing  under  various  conditions,  merely 
because  he  happened  to  own  a  few  lines  of  possibly  rusty  trackage. 
He  would  not  even  have  to  haul  the  material  himself  as  the  through 
line  usually  did  the  h&uling  for  him.  This  practice  has  been  stopped 
by  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  although  it  is 
still  under  consideration  by  the  commerce  court.  No  decision  has 
been  handed  down.  The  point  Mr.  Adams  desired  to  bring  out,  how- 
ever, was  that  with  this  practice  stopped  the  railroads  would  secure 
the  entire  freightage  and  would  not  be  compelled  to  make  a  division 
with  the  tap  lines.  It  seemed  obvious,  according  to  the  speaker, 
that  if  the  roads  have  been  operating  successfully  under  this  divi- 
sion arrangement,  they  could  certainly  continue  to  operate  suceess- 
fidly  without  the  division  of  revenues  and  were  not  necessarOy  iu 
any  need  of  freight  advances.  He  expressed  himself  as  of  the 
opinion  that  unless  emphatic  protest  is  entered  against  the  advances 
they  will  become  effective  at  the  time  specified. 

Mr.  Adams  also  asserted  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  all  lumber- 
men owning  freight  bills  which  came  under  the  old  revision  methods 
were  entitled  to  reparation  on  such  shipments  during  the  last  two 
years  to  the  extent  of  the  division  to  the  tap  line.  He  stated  further 
that  inasmuch  as  Chicago  uses  a  great  deal  of  low-grade  lumber,  the 
Chicago  market  should  not  be  further  handicapped  by  an  increase 
in  freight  rates  which  would  tend  to  place  the  actual  cost  of  placing 
this  low-grade  material  on  the  market  so  near  to  the  level  of  value 
received  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  it  from  the  woods. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  matter  of  rate  advances  was 
referred  to  the  board  of  directors,  who  will  consider  the  advisability 
of  protesting  against  their  going  into  effect. 

Harvey  S.  Hayden  then  spoke  for  E.  A.  Thornton  regarding  milling 
in  transit  privileges  on  shipments  from  the  Northwest,  particularly 
on  shingles.  The  most  pertinent  condition  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hayden 
was  that  under  the  present  ruling  shipments  must  necessarily  take 
two  local  rates  rather  than  a  through  rate  and  that  in  order  to 
secure  a  through  rate  it  is  necessary  to  designate  final  terminal 
point.  The  agitation  for  change  in  this  milling  in  transit  arrange- 
ment will  apply  only  to  shingles. 

President  Brown  introduced  J.  S.  Kemper,  manager  of  the  recently 
organized  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Company.  This  company 
has  been  organized  entirely  by  Chicago  lumbermen  and  as  a  result  of 
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the  recent  liability  law  adopted  by  the  Illinois  legislature.  Mr. 
Kemper  outlined  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailing  under  the 
old  methods  of  casualty  insurance  and  showed  the  loose  methods  in 
vogue  in  computing  the  cost  of  insurance.  He  made  a  comparisou 
of  thf  methods  employed  by  the  two  types  of  insurance  companies. 

The  Lumbermen 's  Mutual  company  will  provide  means  for  cover- 
ing every  contingency  likely  to  present  itself  to  local  lumbermen 
embracing  its  benefits.  The  local  trade  will  also  have  the  satis 
faction  of  dealing  entirely  with  a  concern  made  up  of  men  whom 
they  know.  A  further  feature  is  that  the  expense  of  placing  insurance 
will  be  approximately  twenty-five  per  cent  instead  of  sixty  per  cent, 
as  figured  by  the  stock  companies.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany will  specialize  entirely  in  woodworking  risks,  it  is  reasonable 
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to  suppose  that  its  legal  and  medical  service  will  be  much  better 
adapted  to  the  risks  than  the  stock  companies  taking  general 
risks.  For  the  same  reason,  the  inspectors  employed  by  the  com- 
pany will  be  more  competent  in  the  matter  of  effecting  methods  of 
accident  prevention. 

The  company  already  in  five  weeks  of  work  has  half  a  million  dol- 
lars more  than  the  law  requires  of  subscriptions.  The  lumber  fire 
mutuals'  net  cash  surplus  and  assets  are  in  better  proportion  to 
insurance  than  any  stock  fire  insurance  company  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kemper  entered  a  strong  and  emphatic  plea  to  tlie  lumbermen 
for  their  co-operation  in  a  proposition  which  cannot  but  result  to 
their  mutual  advantage. 

Following  Mr.  Kemper's  talk  tlie  meeting  adjoiirnod. 
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The  Perfect  Sales  Organization 


''What  is  a  perfect  sales  organization,''  asks  one  of  the  writer's 
friends,  ' '  one  that  could  be  applied  to  a  large  wholesaler  or  a 
very  large  manufacturer  operating  several  mills  ? ' ' 

In  answering  the  question,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  sales  office 
is  at  one  point  and  that  aU  stock  is  to  be  sold  through  that  otfice. 
If  conducted  otherwise,  there  will  be  a  number  of  cars  sold  twice. 
It  does  not  look  weU  to  have  to  return  orders;  customers  lose  faith 
after  one  or  two  experiences  of  this  kind.  Explicit  instructions 
should  be  on  every  letterhead  to  the  efi'eet  that  ' '  all  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  such-and-such  an  address."  Then  there  can 
be  no  mistakes  of  the  kind  referred  to. 

The  sales  manager  himself  is  the  organization.  He  is  the  vital 
factor.  It  is  "sales  that  move  the  wheels  of  business"  and  he  is 
directly  responsible.  He  is  the  brains;  he  imparts  energy  to  the 
sales  force  and  keeps  stock  moving  and  sales  ever  on  the  increase. 
He  is  alive  to  every  change  of  condition  and  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  new  ideas  and  new  systems  that  will  better  his  force.  It  is  the 
man  himself.  As  one  authority  puts  it,  "It  is  not  the  size  of  the 
concern  a  man  works  for,  but  the  size  of  the  man  himself. ' ' 

' '  A  good  soldier  makes  a  good  officer. ' '  In  these  days  of  efficiency 
and  competition  a  sales  manager  must  be  a  man  who  has  been 
through  every  phase  of  the  business  from  the  logging  end  to  the 
coUeetions  and  credits,  and  must  understand  the  uses  and  needs  of 
every  remanufacturer  of  lumber.  Therefore  he  must  have  served  his 
time  in  the  mill  and  on  the  road.  These  are  not  the  only  qualifica- 
tions, but  they  are  the  most  essential.     Knowledge  is  the  foundation. 

He  must  be  a  leader  and  a  judge  of  men.  If  salesmen  realize  that 
he  has  been  in  their  position  at  some  time  or  other,  he  knows  the 
hardships,  he  understands  conditions,  they  '11  know  he  is  not  unreason- 
able in  his  demands.  When  he  writes  a  letter  to  any  of  the  ' '  boys ' ' 
it  is  not  a  cold-blooded  proposition — it  is  a  letter  from  one  part  of 
the  unit  to  another.  Not  long  ago  a  salesman  passed  a  letter  to 
the  writer  to  read.  It  was  from  his  sales  manager.  "Dear  Jim," 
it  started  off,  "that  surely  was  a  clean-up  you  made  in  the  state 
last  week.  The  best  batch  of  orders  you  've  sent  in  in  a  long  time. 
Business  conditions  were  rather  favorable,  of  course,  and  I  know 
it  can't  be  done  every  weeli.  But  trv-  hard,  anyway.  If  you  can 
keep  up  the  good  work,  it 's  going  to  make  a  little  '  fatter '  check 
each  week.  Here's  luck."  That's  a  letter  of  heartfelt  interest  and 
the  kind  of  appeal  that  produces  results.  Ever  get  a  letter  like  that? 
Few  of  us  have. 

He  never  sends  out  a  salesman  without  complete  iuformation.  It 
was  all  very  well  in  days  of  the  past  to  get  up  a  list  of  stock  and 
prices  and  turn  out  the  men  to  sell  it.  But  it  won't  do  now.  At 
least  it  will  not  get  results.  A  salesman  must  have  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  the  widths  and  the  average  percentage  of  lengths,  con- 
dition of  stock  for  dryness,  something  about  the  texture  and  any 
other  points  that  create  interest.  This  information  must  be  kept 
right  up-to-date.  It  involves  a  lot  of  detail  work,  but  it  pays  in 
increased  sales.  A  salesman  can  then  deal  in  facts — not  general 
points.     It  makes  a  better  impression  on  the  customer,  too,   for  he 


knows  that  he  is  buying  lumber  of  a  definite  value. 

When  a  salesman  knows  that  there  is  interest  in  him  and  his  work 
it  puts  added  interest  in  his  own  efforts.  This  added  interest  does 
much  to  create  enthusiasm.     Enthusiasm  goes  a  long  way  in  success. 

Naturally  the  sales  manager  is  in  charge  of  all  answers  to  inquiries. 
There  are  two  ways  to  answer  an  inquiry.  One  is  a  business  getter 
and  the  other  isn't.  That's  the  difference.  When  you  write  a  man, 
talk  to  him.  Do  away  with  all  stereotyped  phrases,  such  as  "We  are 
in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  11th.  inst.,  and,  etc."  He  knows 
you  got  the  letter  or  else  you  would  not  be  answering.  Get  down 
to  business.  Talk.  Get  personal.  Use  abbreviated  words;  it's 
proper  and  wins  favor.  Just  imagine  that  John  Miller  of  the  Miller 
Furniture  Company  is  sitting  opposite  you  and  that  you  are  telling 
him  about  the  car  of  lumber  he  has  inquired  for.  Imagine,  if  you 
will,  that  your  stenographer  is  Mr.  Miller.  Talk  to  him.  Use  his 
name  throughout  the  letter.  That's  the  kind  of  letters  that  pull 
results.  The  formal  letter  for  sales  work  was  doomed  a  year  or  so 
ago.     But  few  have  caught  onto  it,  however. 

Advertising  is  part  of  organization.  Lumbermen  are  just  realizing 
that  advertising  and  salesmanship  go  hand  in  hand  and  that  one 
reinforces  the  other.  No,  not  the  old  standing-card  style  of — here, 
now  follow  closely — ^v'ou  have  some  oak  to  sell.  Now  just  imagine 
all  the  prospective  buyers  of  oak  standing  before  you  for  you  to 
address  them.  Take  them  collectively;  imagine  them  all  as  one 
person.  Now  talk  about  your  oak.  Tell  how  dry  it  is,  describe  it, 
suggest  uses,  bring  in  all  your  selling  points.  Then  ask  who  is 
interested.  Tell  them  to  write  or  wire  you !  That 's  the  way  to  write 
advertisements  that  sell  goods.  Now  if  others  can  do  it  (and  they 
are  doing  it  right  now),  you  can.  Why,  right  now  you  are  probably 
running  a  standing  card  in  some  paper.  People  see  the  same  thing 
year  after  year  and  there  is  nothing  to  attract  them  or  to  induce 
them  to  investigate  furtlier.  But  suppose  you  change  yo«r  copy 
every  issue.  Have  a  new  story  about  your  products.  Why,  the  readers 
will  begin  to  look  for  your  ads  every  time  the  paper  comes  out.  You 
hear  lots  of  men  say,  "No,  I  never  read  the  ads  in  the  trade  papers; 
there  's  nothing  new  in  there. ' '  That  is  -because  for  a  great  many 
years  the  trade  newspaper  had  no  real  advertising.  And  some  of 
the  aforementioned  still  think  there  is  none  in  them  to  this  day. 
You  know  yourself  that  when  you  read  a  popular  magazine  you  spend 
most  of  the  time  looking  over  the  advertisements  to  see  what  is  new. 
AVell,  that  is  just  what  the  buyers  of  lumber  are  doing  and  especially 
now,  when  stock  is  scarce. 

But  to  get  back  on  the  original  topic.  Sales  efficiency  doesn't  stop 
at  mere  sales.  Service  is  a  new  and  all-important  item  today.  Not 
only  service  in  shipping,  but  service  as  to  information,  questions  and 
adjustments.  When  an  inquiry  is  received  it  should  be  answered 
immediately.  If  it  cannot  be  answered  right  away,  then  it  is  up 
to  you  to  write  the  inquirer,  explaining  why  and  also  when  he  can 
expect  to  receive  it.  Most  sales  oflSces  quote  a  price  and  then  stop 
right  there.  If  the  order  comes  in,  all  right.  If  it  doesn't,  well — 
they  wonder  why  it  hasn't.     The  writer  has  always  followed  the  plan 
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of  holding  back  one  or  two  selling  points  as  "clinchers,"  then  fol- 
lowing up  by  telegraph,  telephone  and  personal  visit  (provided  the 
inquirer  is  within  reasonable  distance ;  that  there  is  a  chance  for  the 
order  and  the  profits  would  warrant  the  expense).  He  finds  the  tele- 
phone the  most  valuable  asset  in  getting  business.  Some  sales  offices,' 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  say  that  their  representative  will  call  shortly. 
That  is  very  nice,  but  who  is  that  representative  and  when  does  he 
expect  to  get  there?  Yet  some  wonder  wliy  the  orders  are  placed 
before  they  can  get  to  that  town.  Answer  inquiries  quick!  Answer 
specifically.  Send  a  copy  of  the  original  quotation  to  your  salesman 
on  that  route. 

Your  salesmen  should  have  copies  of  every  letter,  order,  etc.,  that 
relates  to  customers  in  their  respective  territories,  even  to  collection 
letters.  A  salesman  cannot  give  you  proper  representation  unless  he 
is  fully  informed  at  all  times.  In  the  same  way,  the  salesman  should 
report  to  the  office  any  points  about  his  customers  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  sales  manager.  Whether  the  customer  is  busy,  whether 
he  runs  his  plant  on  a  scientific  basis,  his  habits  and  other  little 
points  that  will  help  toward  judging  a  man's  character  and  the 
extent  of  the  line  of  credit  to  him. 

The  sales  manager  is  the  life  blood  of  the  business.  Some  men  in 
that  capacity  have  doubled  the  sales  of  their  concern.  Others,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  today,  are  putting  their  companj-  in  a  bad  way 
for  future  business.  If  your  sales  are  falling  off,  ask  yourself  the 
following  questions:  Is  it  because  of  business  conditions?  Have  we 
the  stock  to  sell?  If  you  can  answer  those  with  satisfaction,  then 
ask:  Have  I  the  right  sales  manager?  Is  he  an  organizer?  A  busi- 
ness getter?  Does  he  play  teamwork  with  the  entire  organization? 
Does  he  inspire  enthusiasm,  optimism  and  aggressiveness?  Is  he 
alive  to  my  interests,  the  customers'  interests  and  the  betterment  of 
all?  Does  he  understand  every  detail  of  the  business  and  keep  thor- 
oughly posted?  .If  these  questions  are  not  answered  and  in  keeping 
with  the  man  himself,  you  had  better  replace  him. 

Yet,  do  you  know  that  some  concerns  take  a  clerk  and  put  him  in 
that  position?  Wliat  does  he  know  of  salesmanship,  credit  extension, 
trade  conditions,  uses  of  stock  and  business  management.     You  might 


engines  and  the  steam  each  demanded  acknowledgment  that  but  for 
them  she  wouldn  't  get  anywhere.  ,  By-and-by,  after  a  severe  pounding 
and  wrenching  in  the  heavy  cross  seas,  they  came  to  the  understand- 
ing that  not  one  of  them  could  accomplish  a  thing  without  the  rest 
and  a  new  personality  came  into  beginning,  'We  are  the  ship.'  " 
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as  well  put  a  station  agent  in  tlie  cab  of  an  express  train.  Both  are 
out  of  place  and  create  chaos. 

It  is  not  meant  from  the  foregoing  that  the  sales  manager  is  to  be 
set  up  as  an  ideal  and  to  get  all  the  individual  credit.  The  only 
credit  a  man  of  this  type  should  get  is  that  he  is  an  organizer.  As 
such  the  whole  concern  is  a  unit  for  one  purpose.  And  his  supreme 
duty  is  to  keep  the  concern  as  a  unit. 

In  closing  the  writer  would  like  to  repeat  a  statement  of  Eoy  John- 
son that  appeared  in  Printer's  Ink  a  short  while  ago.  He  says,  "The 
most  perfect  organization  is  that  in  which  the  purposes  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  submerged  for  the  time  being,  in  the  purposes  of  the 
whole.  Kipling's  story  of  the  'Ship  That  Found  Herself  is  the  best 
illustration  of  it  that  I  know  about.  When  this  ship  started  on  her 
maiden  voyage  the  plates  and  the  rivets  and  the  beams  each  took 
credit  for  keeping  her  from   sinking.     Then   the  steering  gear,   the 


An  Italian  "Stone  Oak" 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  an  Italian  "Stone  Oak"  shows 
the  peculiar  form  which  is  given  the  tree  by  pruning.  It  is  made 
to  grow  in  the  shape  of  a  millstone,  hence  the  name.  The  crown 
of  this  particular  specimen  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
across,  and  it  is  nicely  balanced  on  its  comparatively  slender  trunk. 
The  species  is  probably  Quercui-  robus,  the  tree  known  in  commerce  as 
English  oak.  Though  the  spread  of  its  branches  is  wide,  it  is  greatly 
exceeded  by  spme  of  the  live  oaks  of  the  southern  states,  or  the  valley 
oak  of  California.  It  is  claimed  that  the  oak  shown  in  the  picture  is 
a  thousand  years  old,  but  this  figure  should  be  accepted  with  caution. 


PICTURESQUE     ITALIAN    "STONE    OAK" 

Pith  Flecks  in  Wood 

The  small  brown  spots  one  sees  so  commonly  on  the  cross  sections 
of  certain  woods  like  gray,  red,  and  paper  birch  and  soft  maple  are 
known  as  pith  flecks.  On  the  surface  of  a  board  these  pith  flecks 
appear  as  narrow  brown  bands  running  lengthwise.  Sometimes  im 
the  smooth  end  of  a  log  they  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred,  though 
often  they  are  jery  irregularly  distributed. 

While  pith  flecks  are  found  in  a  great  many  woods,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  such  woods  are  diffuse-porous,  and  rather  fine-textured.  In 
addition  to  the  birches  and  maples  just  mentioned  they  occur  fre- 
quently in  willow,  service-berry  or  shad-bush,  mountain  ash,  alder, 
hawthorne,  and  certain  smaller  forms  of  wild  cherry  and  plum  trees. 
They  are  rarely  found  in  sugar  maple  or  in  black  or  cherry  birch. 

These  pith  flecks  are  not  natural  to  any  wood.  They  are  caused  by 
the  larvffi  or  small  grubs  of  certain  moths.  The  moth  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  and  as  soon  as  the  larva  hatches  out  it 
gets  into  the  soft  cambium  layer  between  the  wood  and  bark  and 
works  its  way  up  and  down  the  stem.  The  flat  tunnel  it  leaves  is 
soon  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  other  cells  into  it.  These  filling  cells 
are  not  fibrous  like  the  rest  of  the  wood,  but  are  more  like  pith  and 
the  formation  that  results  shows  up  prominently,  due  to  the  darker 
walls  of  the  cells. 

The  Forests  of  Louisiana 

The  Forest  Service  has  issued  bulletin  114,  dealing  with  the  forest 
resources  of  Louisiana.  The  study  on  which  the  report  is  based  was  ,  . 
made  by  J.  F.  Foster,  chief  of  state  co-operation,  who  spent  several  jf 
months  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  collecting  data,  observing  con- 
ditions, and  compiling  statistics.  His  figures  ought  to  come  nearer 
giving  correct  information  than  any  report  in  the  past.  Mr.  Foster 
estimates  that  the  total  timber  stand  in  the  state  is  119,800,000,000 
feet,  of  which  52,.500,000,000  feet  is  longleaf  pine,  15,200,000,000 
feet  shortleaf  and  loblolly,  15,700,000,000  feet  cypress  and  36,400,000,- 
000  feet  hardwoods. 

Various  phases  of  the  limber  situation  are  considei'ed.  Forest  fires 
do  immense  injury  to  young  growth  though  not  much  harm  to  mature 
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trees,  because  the  fires  are  slow  and  seldom  burn  through  the  bark  of 
old  trunks.  When  the  longleaf  piues  are  boxed  for  turpentining  they 
become  liable  to  great  injury  by  fire.  Much  of  the  burning  of  wood 
lauds  is  done  intentionally  to  improve  the  range  for  pasture.  The 
waste  is  great  in  hardwood  lumbering  operations  where  long  hauls 
render  it  unprofitable  to  take  out  any  but  the  best  logs.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  crossties  and  staves  the  West  runs  very  high. 


Cut  of  Northern  Manufacturers 

Reports  based  on  statements  of  fifty-four  members  of  the  Northern 
Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  show  that  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  total  cut,  October,  1912,  as  compared  with 
October,  1911,  of  21  per  cent,  with  an  increase  in  total  schipments 


during  the  same  period  of  2;i  jier  cent.  The  year  showed  a  falling 
off  in  the  hardwood  cut  of  7  per  cent  and  an  increase  in  hardwood 
shipments  of  32  per  cent.  The  cut  of  hemlock  during  the  year  de- 
creased by  29  per  cent  and  hemlock  shipments  increased  19  per  cent. 
Total  cut  of  hemlock  lumber  during  October,  1912,  was  25,199,000 
feet,  as  against  35,489,000  feet  October,  1911.  The  cut  of  ash  Octo- 
ber, 1912,  was  226,000  feet,  and  for  October,  1911,  was  427,000  feet. 
The  basswood  cut  this  year  was  1,725,000,  as  against  1,766,000  last 
year.  The  birch  cuts  were,  respectively,  2,983,000  feet  and  3,698,000. 
The  elm  cuts  were  962,000  feet  October,  1912,  and  553,000  feet  Octo- 
ber, last  year.  Maple  showed  a  decided  falling  off  during  the  year, 
the  cut  decreasing  from  4,237,000  to  2,868,000.  Thus  the  total  cut 
of  hardwoods  in  October,  1912,  was  806,000,  and  in  October,  1911, 
it  was   10,144,000. 


The  Mail  Bag 


Any  reader  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD 
desiring  to  communicate  witii  any  of  t:ie 
inquirers  listed  in  tiiis  section  can  have 
the  addresses  on  written  request  to  the 
IVIail  Bag  Department.  HARDWOOD 
RECORD.  537  South  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  and  referring  to  the  number  at 
the  head  of  each  letter  and  enclosing  a 
self-addressed   stamped   envelope. 


B  346 — Measurement  of  Hardwood  Flooring 
and  Parquetry  Strips 

Baltimore,  ild..  Nov.  li.  —  Kditor  iI.\i{Dwo0D 
RECtiRD  :  There  are  several  points  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  hardwood  flooring  on 
whicli  we  find  .some  dlversit.v  of  opinion.  If 
possible,  would  like  to  have  .vou  straighten  this 
matter  out  by  giving  us  expert  opinion. 

First  :  Kindly  advise  if  there  are  any  books 
that    treat    on    the   subject  of  hardwood   flooring. 

Secoxd  ;  In  the  grading  of  flooring,  in  what 
is  termed  clear  plain  sawed,  does  this  piTmit  of 
any  pin  worm  holes,  or  must  it  be  absolnti-ly 
clear  ? 

Third  :  In  me.nsuring  parquetry  strips,  is  the 
measurement  the  actual  face,  or  is  allowance 
made  for  saw   kerf  and  jointing? 

Co.MPAXY. 

The  writer  has  been  advised  that  the  only 
book  that  has  been  written  treating  exhaus- 
tively on  oak  flooring  is  the  work  entitled 
"Oak  Flooring"  written  by  H.  H.  Gibson, 
and  published  by  Hardwood  Record  in  191ii. 
He  is  advised  that  of  all  this  edition,  which 
involved  ten  thousand  copies,  very  lew  are  in 
the  market,  but  possibly  a  copy  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Oak  Flooring  Bureau,  Ham- 
mond building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  jnir- 
chascd  a  large  portion  of  the  edition. 

Second :  Clear  |)!ain  sawed  oak  flooring  does 
not  jiermit  of  any  pin  worm  holes,  and  should 
have  an  absolutely  clear  face,  but  one-fourth 
of  an  iuch  bright  sap  is  permissible. 

Third:  All  thin  square  edge  parquetry 
strips  are  measured  and  sold  on  face  or  net 
surface  measure,  with  nothing  added  for 
waste.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  universal 
method  of  measuring  among  manufacturers  of 
parquetry  flooring.  In  tongued  and  grooved 
hardwood  flooring  the  usual  practice  is  to 
make  an  allowance  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  for  saw  kerf,  .jointing,  tongue  and  groove, 
but  a  few  manufacturers  still  make  a  practice 
of  selling  this  product  on  face  measure  basis, 
naming  an  additional  price  to  cover  the  waste. 
— Editor. 


B  347 — Seeks  Locust  or  Osage  Orange 
Wyoming.  N.  J.,  Nov.  7. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  I  am  anxious  to  find  a  locality  where 
a  monthly  supply  of  125  cords  of  either  yellow  or 
black  locust  or  osage  orange  (Dois  d'Arc)  timber 
can  be  obtained  for  some  .years.     Will  you  kindly 

advise  me  of  a  source  of  suppl.v?       

The  writer  has  been  advised  of  a  probable 
source  of  supply  for  both  black  locust  and 
osage  orange. — Editor. 

B  348 — Seeks  Oak  for  Bending  Purposes 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  Nov.  4. — Editor  H.vrdwooo 
Record  :  Will  you  kindly  give  us  a  source  of 
supply  for  white  oak  suitable  for  bending  pur- 
poses, Indiana  stock  preferred  ? . 

To  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  several 
suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  a  source  of 
supply  for  the  type  of  oak  that  can  be  han- 
dled satisfactorily  under  steaming  for  bend- 
ing purposes,  and  a  specific  list  of  manufac- 
turers given,  who  should  be  able  to  deliver  oak 
of  the  desired  quality. — Editor. 
B  349 — Comparative  Qualities  of  Red  Spruce 
and  White  Ash 

Chicago.  111.,  Nov.  a. — Editor  Hardwood  Rec- 
ord: Will  you  kindly  supply  us  with  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  comparative  strength  and  stiffness  of 

spruce  and  ash? 

Aeroplane  Company. 

The  above  correspondent  has  been  suppliei^ 
with  the  following  information  pertaining  to 
the  comparative  strength  and  stiffness  of  the 
two  woods  named,  as  follows: 

Wood.  Bre.^king  Strength. 

Red    Spruce 7,470  pounds  per  sq.  inch 

White    Ash 8,610  pounds  per  sq.  inch 

Stiffness. 
Red    Spruce. ,  .  .  .1,099,870  pounds  per  sq.  inch 

W'hite     Ash 1,010,680  pounds  per  sq.  inch 

Weight  of  Spruce  per  cubic  foot,  air  dry — 

28.57  pounds. 
Weight    of    Ash    per    euliic    foot,    air    dry — 

40.78  pounds. 
Strength    of    Spruce    per    pound    weight    of 

wood — 261.5. 
Strength  of  Ash  per  pound  weight  of  wood 

—211.13. 
Elasticity   of   Spruce   per   pound   weight    of 

wood— 38,500. 
Elasticity  of  Ash  per  pound  weight  of  wood 

—24,920. 

Pound  per  pound,  spruce  is  twenty-four 
per  cent  stronger  aud  fifty-four  per  cent 
■ititt'er  than  ash. 

These  calculations  are  based  on  Hough 's 
factors.  He  does  not  state  in  what  region  his 
specimens  grew. — Editor. 


B  530 — Specifications  for  Cedar  Fence  Posts 

Toledo,  O.,  Nov.  5. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  : 
-\ie  there  any  published  rules  covering  specifica- 
ti.jns  for  cedar  fence  posts?  ■ . 

Hardwood  Record  knows  of  no  set  of  asso- 
ciation rules  that  covers  specifications  on 
cedar  fence  posts,  but  Cobbs  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 
Cadillac,  Mich.,  one  of  the  most  careful  con 
cerns  in  the  United  States  on  grading  of  both 
lumber  and  other  forest  products,  sells  its 
posts  on  specifications  which  from  their  fair- 
ness would  likely  be  acceptable  and  satisfac- 
tory to  the  trade  at  large.— Editor. 

These  specifications  follow: 

All  posts  to  be  round  and  8  feet  long. 
Posts  may  be  2  inches  scant  in  length  if 
otherwise  satisfactory.  All  posts  cut  from 
live  timber  and  properly  peeled. 

Tops  to  run  from  3i/4  to  7  inches  in  diam- 
eter after  peeling  with  not  to  exceed  15 
per  cent  under  4  inch. 

Posts  to  be  reasonably  straight  and  to 
contain  no  short  crooks  nor  reverse  curves. 
Both    ends   to   be   square   trimmed. 

Pipe  rot  is  admissible  and  rot  or  hollow 
heart  in  the  butt  may  be  allowed  under 
the    following    restrictions: 

Posts  with  4  inch  tops  admit  butt  rot 
up  to  1  inch  diameter,  5  inch  tojis  admit 
butt  rot  IVj  inch  diameter,  6  and  7  inch 
tops  admit  butt  rot  2  inch  diameter.  Posts 
having  tops  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter 
must  have  sound  butts.  Xo  ring  rot  shall 
be  allowed. 

B  354 — Information  on  Precious  Woods 

Sail  Francisco,  Cat.  Nov.  10. — Editor  Hard- 
noni)  Record:  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
secure  data  upon  the  following  matters  :  Amounts 
of  lignum-vitae.  mahogany,  black  walnut,  prima 
vera,  genezero  and  rosewood  used  annually  in  the 
eastern  markets  :  the  average  prices  that  whole- 
salers pay  for  them  in  the  logs,  and  the  names 
of  the  principal  dealers  and  consumers  :  also  the 
same  information  for  Spanish  cedar.  Can  .vou 
give  me  information  as  to  the  relative  demand 
for  these  woeds  and  whether  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  supply  or  well  supplied  market?  How  is  most 
of  the  timber  shipped  to  the  Chicago  market? 

LC-MEER     C0.MPANT. 

This  inquirer  has  been  informed  that  the 
costly  foreign  woods  brought  into  this  country 
are  seldom  listed  separately  but  are  grouped 
as  cabinet  woods.  For  this  reason  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  secure  figures  for  separate 
woods.  The  world  's  market  for  costly  woods 
is  London.  Large  dealers  in  this  country  go 
or  send  there  to  make  their  purchases.  Much 
mahogany  and  Spanish  cedar,  however,  is 
shipped  directly  to  the  United  States  without 
passing  through  London. 

The  use  of  lignum-vitae  is  limited  and  its 
total  import  is  so  comparatively  small  that  it 
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does  not  constitute  a  matter  of  record.  A  fair 
estimate  of  the  mahogany  import  into  the 
United  States  places  it  at  about  40,000,000 
feet  annually,  while  black  walnut  is  still  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of 
about  30,000,000  feet  annually,  about  one-half 
of  which  is  exported,  largely  to  Germany,  and 
the  remainder  employed  in  this  country.  Prima 
vera  has  a  limited  demand  but  does  not  con- 
stitute an  item  of  enough  importance  to  be 
separately  listed  in  imports.  Eosewood  im- 
portation is  comparatively  unimportant  al- 
though in  the  aggregate  considerable  finds  its 
way  into  high-grade  work. 

Genezero  is  another  name  for  white  ma- 
hogany. It  is  cut  in  South  America  and  Gen- 
eral America  and  has  about  the  same  commer- 
cial value  as  mahogany.  It  has  been  imported 
through  the  ports  of  San  Fi'ancisco,  New  Or- 
leans and  New  York  for  about  thirty  years. — 
Editor. 

B  351 — Wants  Dimension  Stock 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Nov.  16. — Editor  H.\rdwood 
Recoed  :  We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times  for 
kiln-dried  plain  oak,  birch  and  maple  dimension 
stock  in  1-incb  and  1 14-inch  thickness,  both  solid 
and  glued-iip.  We  should  like  very  much  to  have 
you  advise  us,  if  possible,  the  names  of  manu- 
facturers of  this  kind  of  stock. 

Company. 

The  above  concern  has  been  referred  to  sev- 
eral sources  of  supply  for  the  material  sought. 
— Editor. 

B  352— Wants  Market  for  Apple  Wood 

Van's  Harbor,  Mich.,  Nov.  14. — Editor  Hard- 
wood Record  :  We  have  about  twenty  cords  of 
4-foot  apple  wood  and  would  greatly  appreciate 
any  information  you  can  give  us  which  would 
indicate  a  market  for  this  stock. 


This  company  has  been  supplied  with  a  list 
of  possible  users  of  this  wood. — Editor. 

B  353 — Report  of  National  Hardwood  Lum- 
ber Association  for  October 

H.\rdwood  Eecord  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  showing^the  record  of  inspection 


by  the  inspection  bureau  of  the  National 
Hardwood  Lumber  Association  for  October, 
1912: 

Chicago,  Nov.  14. — Editor  Hardwood  Record: 
We  enclose  statement  of  the  inspection  bureau 
for  the  month  of  October.  1912,  showing  in,4S9,- 
975  feet  inspected  under  the  bonded  certiflcate 
during  the  month,  which  is  an  increase  of  4.343,- 
500  feet  over  October,  1911.  During  the  months 
of  August,  September  and  October,  1912.  the 
total  amount  inspected  is  58,171,517  feet,  a  gain 
over  the  same  period  of  1911  of  18,619.027  feet, 
or  an  average  monthly  gain  of  over  6.000,000 
feet.  This  volume  of  work  for  October  was  ac- 
complished with  earnings  of  about  $300  in  excess 
of  the  actual  expense. 

Since  our  letter  of  Oct.  15,  seven  new  applica- 
tions for  membership  have  been  received,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  new  members  admitted  since 
the  convention  to  fifty-one. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held 
at  the  association  headquarters  on  Oct.  24,  it  was 
decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  inspection  rules 
committee,  shortly  after  Jan.  1,  1913.  in  order 
that  the  final  recommendations  of  the  inspection 
rules  committee  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
members  as  far  'in  advance  of  the  sixteenth  an- 
nual convention  as  possible.  While  Section  2, 
Article  IX,  in  the  by-laws,  provides  only  for 
notice  to  the  membership  of  proposed  changes  of 
not  less  than  thirty  days,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  executive  board  to  give  members  as  much 
additional  time  as  possible. 

You  are  invited  to  submit  any  suggestions  you 
may  have  to  offer  for  the  improvement  of  the 
service,  and  we  trust  the  figures  presented  in 
this  letter,  which  indicate  general  satisfaction 
with 'the  inspection  department,  will  meet  your 
approval.  F.    F.   Fish,   Sec'y-Treas. 

B  355 — London  Importer  Wants  Oak 

London,  Eng.,  Nov.  12. — Editor  llARiiwoon 
Record  :  We  are  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with 
manufacturers  of  oak  lumber  in  West  Virginia. 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  etc.  Can  you  a.ssist  us  in 
our  quest?  We  are  able  to  use  considerable 
cpinntities  in  various  grades  of  the  article  in 
question,  and  will  appreciate  any  assistance 
which  you  can  give  us. 

This  firm  is  one  of  the  leading  luntber  im- 
porters of  London  and  has  been  supplied  with 
the  above  information. — Editor. 
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With  the  Chicago  Club 
A  success  from  its  inception,  the  Lumbermen's 
Club  of  Chicago  has  on  every  hand  .iustified  the 
claims  of  its  organizers  since  its  organization 
last  spring.  It  was  rather  expected,  as  is  the 
usual  thing  in  a  new  organization  of  this  sort, 
that  the  membership  would  fall  off  when  the 
second  assessment  of  dues  was  levied  the  first 
of  September,  but  the  actual  results  were  de- 
cidedly to  the  contrary,  the  membership  now 
being  greater  than  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months  of  the  club's  life.  To  its  able  president, 
E.  A.  Lang,  assisted  by  the  energetic  and  com- 
petent house  committee,  is  due  entire  credit  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  actively  interested  spirit 
of  the  members. 

An  extensive  program  of  entertainment  has 
been  provided,  which  will  run  through  Ihe  winter. 
One  of  the  last -and  most  successful  of  the  enter- 
tainments was  "Dutch  Night,"  given  two  weeks 
ago.  At  that  affair  the  feature  was  the  German 
band  gotten  up  by  some  of  the  leading  entertain- 
ers in  the  club. 

The  next  function  will  be  a  semi-glee  club 
afEair,  given  by  a  choir  of  twenty  male  voices,  to 
be  designated  as  the  Dearborn  Chorus,  which  will 


be  made  up  entirely  of  members  of  the  club.  This 
affair  will  take  place  Saturday  night,  Nov.  30, 
and  will  undinil)tedly  achieve  the  same  success 
as  have  previous  functions. 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  7,  "Swedish  Night"  will  be 
celebrated,  at  which  Swedish  songs  and  stories 
will  be  rendered. 

E.  E.  Skeele,,  formerly  chairman  of  the  house 
committee,  recently  resigned  from  this  office.  A.  C. 
Quixley  being  chosen  in  his  place.  Mr.  Quixley 
has  reorganized  that  committee,  apportioning  to 
various  members  different  departments  of  the 
supervision  of  the  club. 

Meeting    of    St.    Louis    Lumbermen's    Club 

The  November  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Lum- 
bermen's Club  was  held  at  the  Planters'  hotel  on 
Nov,  12,  President  Rolfes  presiding.  After  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  important  matters 
which  were  to  come  up  later  in  the  evening,  the 
speaker  of  the  evening.  Rev.  Martin  S.  Brennan, 
was  introduced  and  gave  an  address  on  the 
wonders  and  mysteries  of  The  Starry  Heavens. 
The  address  was  listened  to  with  much  attention. 

The  business  part  of  the  evening  followed. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  October 


meeting  a  vote  was  taken  on  several  proposed 
amendments  to  the  by-laws  of  the  club. 

The  following  amendments  were  carried  by  the 
necessary   two-thirds   vote  : 

A  new  section  to  article  II.  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  be  known  as  "section  2,"'  to  read  : 

Section  2 — All  persons  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  Lumbermen's  Club,  as  provided  in  the 
foregoing  section,  living  outside  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
club,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other 
members,  except  voting.  The  dues  for  such 
auxiliary  membi  rs  shall  be  $1  per  month. 

Section  2  of  article  IV  of  the  constitution 
shall   be   amended   to   read   as  follows  : 

Regular  business  meetings  of  the  club  shall 
take  place  on  the  second  Tuesdays  of  January. 
March.  May,  Septemljer  and  November ;  but  the 
executive  board  shall  have  the  power  to  change 
such  time  of  regular  meeting,  or  call  a  special 
meeting  at  any  time  at  their  discretion.  ' 

A  new  section  to  article  I  of  the  by-laws,  to 
be  known  as  "section  3."  to  read  : 

Section  3 — .411  resolutions  or  other  matters 
that  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  any  standing 
committee  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  and  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  for  action,  which 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

The  matter  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Retail  Merchants,  to  be  held  here 
Nov.  19-22,  was  brought  up  by  .Tulius  Seidel.  lie 
*  suggested  that  the  club  entertain  them  and  made 
a  motion,  which  was  carried,  that  a  fund  be  sub- 
scribed. 

President  Rolfes  stated  that  P.  F,  Cook  bad 
asked  the  well-known  attorney.  Judge  O'Nell 
Ryan,  to  welcome  the  National  Federation  of 
Retail  Merchants  to  the  city,  and  Mr.  Cook  was 
given  a  vote  of  thanlvs. 

Two  nominating  committees,  one  selected  by 
the  chair  and  the  other  frojn  the  floor,  were 
named  to  select  candidates  to  be  voted  on  for  the 
various  offices  of  the  club  at  the  election  In 
December.  Stephen  J.  Gavin,  George  R.  Hogg 
and  Thomas  J.  Noser  were  named  by  the  chair, 
and  R,  S  .Price,  W.  W.  Dings  and  Julius  Seidel 
from   the  floor. 

Meeting   of  Ne'w  York   Association 

The  New  York  Lumber  Trade  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  and  election  at  its  headquar- 
ters, IS  Broadway,  on  Nov.  13.  there  being  about 
one  hundred  members  in  attendance.  The  meet- 
ing was  preceded  by  the  usual   luncheon. 

Tlie  date  of  this  meeting  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  the  association's  twenty-sixth  year.  Dur- 
ing the  year  Just  closed  it  has  continued  its  good 
work.  All  of  the  officers  of  last  year  were  re- 
I'lected,  as  follows :  Russell  J,  Perrine,  presi- 
dent ;  John  S.  Steeves,  first  vice-president ; 
Charles  F.  Fischer,  treasurer.  Four  new  trustees 
were  elected,  namely  :  C.  V.  Bossert,  J.  F. 
Murphy,   Charles  Crabbe,  G.   M.    Stephen,   Jr. 

President  Perrine  resumed  the  chair  after  the 
election  and  gave  a  short  talk  of  appreciation  of 
the  new  honor.  He  stated  that  one  reason  for 
association  work  is  to  preserve  the  value  and 
integrity  of  the  lumber  business  by  eliminating 
from  the  inside  dishonest  methods  and  condi- 
tions and  from  the  outside  oppression.  He 
stated  that  associations  have  proved  their  useful- 
ness and  established  their  permanency  and  they 
have  fairly  demonstrated  their  necessity  to  the 
lumber  business  in  the  same  capacity  that  the 
clearing   house   acts   for   the   banking   business. 

A  special  committee  reported  a  resolution  in 
memory  of  the  late  James  H.  Pittinger.  who  was 
for  many  years  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
association  and  at  one  time  its  president. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  meeting  was  an  ad- 
dress by  A,  B.  Cruikshank,  counsel  for  the 
Eastern  States  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion in  the  suit  which  the  government  has 
brought  against  that  organization  and  its  affili- 
ated organizations.  The  speaker  reviewed  the 
case  in  detail  from  beginning  to  date,  and  his 
remarks   were   listened    to   with    close   attention. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  regular  annual  ban- 
quet, the  date  to  be  decided  upon  by  a  special 
committee  in  due  course. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  showed  in  detail 
the  workings  of  the  credit  system  which  has  done 
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so  mucb  for  the  members.  The  trustees  also  re- 
viewed the  government  case,  and  their  report 
shows  tliat  the  officers  of  the  association  are 
confident  as  to  the  result  of  the  suit.  The  trus- 
tees' report  stated  that  the  suit  has  been  jjending 
in  the  Tnited  States  District  Court  tor  the 
southern  district  of  Xew  York  since  May,  1911, 
and   reviewed  the   proceedings   in   the   suit. 

The  substance  of  the  petition  upon  which  the 
suit  is  based  is  that  the  retailers'  association  is 
an  organization  in  restraint  of  trade.  Tlie  com- 
bination complained  of  is  the  agreement  or 
understanding  among  the  dealers  to  prevent 
wholesalers  from  selling  to  their  customers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  petition,  every  effort  of  the  retail 
lumbermen  to  prevent  wholesalers  sellim;  to 
their  customers  in  any  manner  is  illegal  and  the 
object  of  the  petition  is  to  obtain  an  injunction 
forbidding  such  action.  There  is  no  question  of 
prices  in  the  case  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
local  arrangements  existing  in  some  of  the  asso- 
ciations, but  is  confined  entirely  to  the  question 
above  stated. 

The  defendant  association  contends  that  there 
has  been  no  combination  of  any  sort  except  to 
distribute  the  oiBcial  lists,  which  is  merely 
information  to  which  the  subscribers  have  a 
right,  and  that  even  if  there  were  such  a  com- 
bination it  would  not  be  in  restraint  of  trade, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  would  be  a  regulation  of 
business  for  the  benefit  of  trade. 

Researches  by  the  defendant's  counsel  have 
revealed  many  cases  in  which  similar  questions 
have  come  up  for  decision,  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  arguments  the  defendants  have  been  up- 
held. Thus  it  would  seem  that,  while  there  are 
conflicting  decisions  upon  the  subject,  the  weight 
of  the  authorities  is  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
association. 

New  Pittsburgh  House 

C.  E.  Breitwieser  .S:  Co,  is  a  new  hardwood  con- 
cern which  has  opened  up  for  business  on  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  Bessemer  building.  "Charlie" 
Breitwieser,  head  of  the  concern,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  favorably  known  lumbermen  in 
Pittsburgh,  having  been  for  many  years  identified 
with  the  May  Lumber  Company  on  the  north 
side.  The  active  manager  of  the  office  business 
will  be  A.  G.  Breitwieser,  formerly  of  the  Breit- 
wieser Lumber  Company,  who  has  twenty-five 
years  of  lumber  experience  in  Pittsburgh  behind 
him.  The  firm  has  secured  some  splendid  agen- 
cies for  hardwood  and  cypress  and  will  make 
a  specialty  of  the  latter  stuff. 

Tariff  League  Proposes  Uniform  Classifica- 
tion 

On  Nov.  14  the  National  Industrial  Tariff 
League  met  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago.  One 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  discussion 
was  an  act  which  has  been  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  is  now  before  the  House, 
which  if  enacted  would  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  control  over  classification  mat- 
ters, and  would  very  likely  result  in  the  adoption 
of  uniform  classification. 

The  classification  committee  of  the  league  re- 
ported very  unfavorably  on  this  measure,  and 
suggested  to  the  members  of  the  league  that  in 
place  of  supervision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  a  committee  of  from  nine  to  fifteen 
members  be  inaugurated  with  the  idea  of  equaliz- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  various  classifications 
which  are  now  in  effect  in  the  three  territories — 
Western,  Official  and  Southern.  It  was  not  recom- 
mended, however,  that  complete  uniform  classifi- 
cation be  effected.  Such  a  committee,  according 
to  the  report,  should  be  continuous  and  should 
be  composed  of  railroad  experts. 

A  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  legislative 
committee  brought  out  some  sentiment  in  favor 
of  uniform  classification,  but  decidedly  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  were  strongly  opposed  to 
it.     The  committee's  report  was  finally  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  legislative  committee  was  in- 
structed to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  the 


passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
proposed  bill,  which  is  known  as  Senate  Bill  No. 
6099. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  had 
authority  to  suspend  classification,  and  has 
already  suspended  western  classification  No.  .il, 
but  under  present  laws  it  has  no  authority  to 
consider  the  question  of  uniform  classification. 

Discussion  on  freight  storage,  export  de- 
murrage, demurrage  rules  and  storage  charges 
were  also  inaugurated. 

An  Old  Friend  in  a  New  Guise 
The  trade  needs  no  introduction  to  J.  H.  P. 
Smith,  lately  of  the  Hardwood  Lumber  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  O..  as  a  personality;  but  there 
may  be  a  few  who  have  not  heard  of  his  latest 
move  in  the  lumber  business,  which  connects  him 
with  the  great  Babcock  Lumber  Company  inter- 
ests of  Pittsburgh.  On  Nov.  12  Mr.  Smith  opened 
an  office  at  1656  McCormick  building,  Chicago, 
to  handle  the  entire  business  of  that  big  firm  in 
the  Chicago  territory.  Mr.  Smith  will  cover 
southern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  northern  Illi- 
nois,  Ohio  and   Indiana.      He  has  evidently  com- 
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pletely  recuperated  from  his  recent  serious  ill- 
ness and,  judging  from  the  rush  with  which  he 
has  been  going  after  and  securing  business,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  his  fitness. 

The  Babcock  Lumber  Company  is  planning  ex- 
tensive increases  in  its  operations.  Its  already 
immense  sawmill  at  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.,  will  be 
doubled  within  a  year,  while  at  the  Sewell,  W. 
Va.,  mill  work  has  already  been  started,  which 
will  result  in  doubling  the  capacity  of  that  plant. 

The  coupling  of  J.  H.  P.  Smith's  personality 
and  ability  with  the  Babcock  interests  should 
certainly  result  to  the  great  mutual  advantage 
of  both  parties. 

With   the   Manufacturers'    Association 

Under  the  progressive  administration  of  Presi- 
dent DeLaney  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States,  another  depart- 
ment called  the  development  bureau  has  been 
added.  This  new  work  will  be  in  charge  of 
Edwin  E.  Myers,  who  took  charge  Nov.  18.  Mr. 
Myers  is  a  trained  newspaper  man,  having  been 
with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  as  financial  editor 
for  a  number  of  years.  Plans  have  been  formu- 
lated by  which,  through  this  department  the  asso- 
ciation expects  a  much  enlarged  membership.  H. 
C.  Hoover,  assistant  secretary,  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  general  office  affairs,  and  Secretary  Doster 
will    spend    practically    all    of    his    time    on    the 


road.  Mr.  Doster  has  been  on  a  trip  visiting  asso- 
ciation mills  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  has 
met  President  DeLaney,  who  has  also  been  in 
southern  territory  during  the  past  week  on  as- 
sociation business,  at  New  Orleans,  where  they 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cypress 
ilanufacturers'  Association,  held  there  Nov.  20. 
The  association  has  just  issued  a  report  on 
conditions  as  reported  by  members  covering  trans- 
actions for  the  month  of  October.  It  is  to  be 
considered  a  supplement  to  "Market  Conditions" 
issued  in  October  and  covering  September  condi- 
tions. The  new  report  condensed  is  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  last  issue,  as  very  few  changes  are 
noted  regarding  either  prices  or  demand,  all 
mills  reporting  either  fair  or  good  demand.  In 
many  cases  list  prices  are  being  obtained.  Re- 
ports show  that  very  few  concessions  were  made 
on  any  item,  and  a  number  of  items  are  reported 
as  selling  at  better  prices  than  the  figures  in  last 
report.  Reports  also  show  that  the  demand  has 
been  even  better  during  October  than  was  re- 
ported during  the  month  of  September,  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  months  this  year.  All 
reports  indicate  a  continuation  of  present  good 
business,  and  members  are  planning  accordingly. 

To  Begin  Operations  In  New  England 

The  New  England  Hardwood  Company  of  Wil- 
mington, Vt.,  is  just  now  preparing  to  begin 
operations  as  successor  to  the  Deerfield  Lumber 
Company.  The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the 
new  company  is  reported  as  5300,000,  of  which 
.$100,000  is  said  to  be  paid  in.  It  is  reported 
that  the  company  has  acquired  a  large  amount  of 
timber  rights  and  purchases ;  it  has  bought  the 
standing  timber  on  a  large  tract  of  land  of  the 
Deerfield  Lumber  Company  with  its  twenty-five 
years'  right  to  remove. 

The  New  England  Hardwood  Company  is  fit- 
ting up  its  mill  with  new  machinery  and  is  pre- 
paring to  do  a  large  volume  of  business.  Herbert 
S.  Janes  is  president  and  Gardner  I.  Jones 
secretary  of  the  company. 

Baltimore  Exchange  to  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Lumber 
Exchange  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Dec. 
2  at  the  Merchants'  Club.  Yearly  reports  will  be 
read  by  officers  and  the  various  committees,  and 
statements  of  the  activities  of  the  Exchange  in 
the  matter  of  inspection  and  other  details  will 
be  submitted.  Officers  will  be  elected  for  the 
ensuing  twelve  months,  the  following  ticket  hav- 
ing been  put  up  by  the  nominating  committee  ; 

President — Theodore  Mottu  of  Theodore  Mottn 
&  Co.,  renominated. 

Vice-President — Ridgaway  Merryman. 

Treasl'rer — Luther  H.  Gwaltney  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lumber  Company,  renominated. 

Maxagixg  CojrsiiTTEE — William  M.  Burgan  ; 
Joseph  D.  Virdin,  Canton  Lumber  Company ; 
George  B.  Hunting.  N.  W.  James  Lumber  Com- 
pany :  George  E.  Waters,  George  E.  Waters  & 
Co.  ;  John  H.  Gels,  John  H.  Geis  &  Co.  ;  John  L. 
Alcock,  John  L.  Alcock  &  Co.  ;  Henry  C.  Matthews, 
Thos.  Matthews  &  Son  ;  Rufus  K.  Goodenow,  Can- 
ton Box  Company ;  Edward  P.  Gill.  William  D. 
Gill  &  Son  :  Parker  D.  Dix,  Surry  Lumber  Com- 
pany, and  Lewis  Dill,  Lewis  Dill  &  Co. 

The  managing  committee  elects  the  secretary 
later.  This  office  has  been  filled  during  the  past 
year  by  Mr.  Gwaltney.  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  a  change.  There  Is  also  every  reason 
to  assume  that  the  ticket  named  will  be  success- 
ful. After  the  business  session  a  fine  dinner  will 
be  served.  The  monthly  meeting  of  the  managing 
committee  will  take  place  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  same  day  at  the  rooms  of  the  exchange  on 
East  Fayette  street,  when  the  work  preliminary 
to  the  annual  meeting  will  be  cleared  away.  The 
past  twelve  months  have  been  very  prosperous, 
and  the  reports  are  expected  to  reflect  the  feeling 
of  satisfaction  entertained  by  the  membership. 
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Meeting     Philadelphia     lumbermen's     Ex- 
change 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Lumber- 
men's Exchange  of  Philadelphia  was  held  on  Nov. 

7.  William  T.  Betts,  president,  in  the  chair.  On 
motion  ot  Ralph  Souder,  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee,  a  resolution  was  passed  stating 
that  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange  of  Philadelphia 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  Sept.  6. 

An  invitation  from  the  National  Rivers  &  Har- 
bors Congress  was  received,  requesting  that  dele- 
gates be  sent  to  the  next  convention,  to  be  held 
at  the  New  Willard  hotel.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dec.  4,  5  and  6.  President  Betts  appointed  the 
same  committee  to  represent  the  exchange  which 
attended  the  convention  last  year. 

Memphis     Liunbermen     Discuss     Excessive 
Insurance  Rates 

The  lumbermen  of  Memphis  will  continue  to 
fight  the  present  alleged  excessive  rates  on  lum- 
ber insurance.  This  subject  has  been  discussed 
at  all  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Club  of  Memphis  and  at  the  last  one,  held  Nov. 

8,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Whereas.  We  are  informed  that  several  neigh- 
boring states,  through  the  activities  of  the  in- 
surers, obtained  state  rating  boards  and  enjoyed 
material  reduction  in  almost  every  case  where 
rates  were  excessive  and  out  of  proportion  to 
other  communities,   and 

Whereas,  From  the  best  information  obtain- 
able, we  And  that  our  insurance  rates  are  ex- 
cessively high,  in  proportion  to  the  losses  in  this 
territory  and  further  believing  that  the  experi- 
ence on  the  insurance  carried  on  lumber  shoiild 
be  published  so  that  equitable  rates  on  lumber 
of  this  class  could  be  based  in  accordance  with 
this    experience ;    be    it 

Resolved,  That  the  meeting  appoint  a  legis- 
lative lommittee  to  investigate  and  confer  with  a 
delegation  of  the  state  legislature,  preparatory  to 
passing  a  law  that  will  equalize  insurance  rates 
on  lunilier  districts  with  those  north  ot  the  Ohio 
river. 

Thep>  resolutions  were  offered  by  James  E. 
Stark,  who  said  that  he  learned  enough  to  lead 
him  to  the  belief  that  rates  were  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  risk  involved.  He  asserted  further 
that  he  believed  it  possible  to  secure  lower  rates 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  it  was  very  poor 
business  for  the  lumbermen  to  continue  to  pay 
present  rates  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  lower 
ones.  C.  W.  Holmes  thought  it  was  possible  to 
secure  lower  rates  also,  especially  if  the  proper 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  that  end.  Some  of  the 
other  lumbermen  Joined  in  the  discussion,  and 
it  was  declared  that  rates  were  so  high  that,  if 
something  were  not  done,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  some  of  the  yard  men  here  to  continue  opera- 
tions. After  adopting  the  foregoing  resolutions 
the  club  added  J.  E.  Stark  and  J.  M.  Pritchard  to 
the  law  and  insurance  committee,  which  has 
charge  of  this  matter.  This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  J.  V.  Rush,  chairman,  F.  E.  Gary,  W. 
E.  Nickey,  J.  R.  Bailey  and  Sam  Burgess. 

The  club,  at  the  request  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Club  'Of  Nashville,  instructed  the  secretary  to 
write  to  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Deal- 
ers' Association,  requesting  that  it  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  at  Nashville,  This  action  was 
taken. 

There  was  also  some  discussion  of  the  question 
of  exchange  on  checks  sent  in  payment  for  lum- 
ber. This  matter  will  probably  be  further  con- 
sidered at  a  later  meeting.  Nothing  definite  was 
done. 

Philadelphia    Lumbermen    in    Golf    Tourna- 
ment 

Through  the  courtesy  of  William  T.  Betts, 
Horace  A.  Reeves,  Jr.,  and  Eugene  W.  Fry,  who 
are  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Cricket  and 
Golf  clubs,  the  Philadelphia  Lumbermen's  Golf 
Club  held  its  last  tournament  and  meeting  for 
the  season  at  the  famous  Philadelphia  Golf  Club 
grounds  with  its  eighteen-hole  course,  St.  Martins, 
Pa.,  Nov.  12.  The  weather  was  ideal  for  golf 
and   the   day's   sport   was   particularly    animated. 


The  golfers  were  divided  into  three  foursomes, 
one  threesome  and  two  twosomes  for  the  con- 
quest, which  began  for  new  honors  at  12  :30  p.  m. 

The  first  foursome,  composed  of  Frank  Buck, 
president  ot  the  club,  with  Eugene  W.  Fry,  vice- 
president,  as  partner,  and  Horace  A.  Reeves,  Jr., 
and  Ralph  Souder,  four  of  the  crack-a-jack  wield- 
cTS  ot  the  driver  and  the  putter,  laughingly  con- 
tested for  first  place,  and  throughout  the  game 
there  was  considerable  good  natured  bantering 
and  teasing  back  and  forth,  which  only  added 
new  zest  to  the  game.  The  play  resulted  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  last  two  named  in  the  net  score, 
l»ut  Buck  and  Fry  won  out  in  best  ball.  Aii 
amusing  incident  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  amateur  golfers  occurred  in  the  game  played 
by  the  popular  vice-president  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Exchange,  Benjamin  Stoker.  Although  only  his 
second  game  among  older  and  experienced  play- 
i-rs,  Mr.  Stoker,  nothing  daunted,  pluckily  plunged 
ahead,  but  alas,  he  had  not  anticipated  one  of 
those  swear  provoking  positions  which  are  so 
familiar  to  the  golfer,  and  when  the  like  ill  luck 
befell  him,  unaware  of  the  rules  of  counting, 
he  began  vigorously  to  swipe  at  the  ball,  and  not 
until  the  caddie,  who  mentally  kept  count,  in  a 
loud  voice  called  out  seventeen,  did  he  realize 
his  mistake.  How'ever.  no  one  enjoyed  the  Joke 
more  than  did  Mr.  Stoker,  who  spared  not  him- 
self in  the  least.  Another  laughable  affair  was  a 
strictly  good  natured  Jest  which  William  Meyer 
played  upon  his  friend,  B.  S.  Gill.  Mr.  Meyer 
introduced  Mr.  Gill,  a  new  member,  to  the  club, 
and  wishing  him  to-  stand  well  in  the  limelight 
(  '!)  with  the  golfers,  had  only  a 'twenty  handicap 
placed  to  his  name,  taking  at  the  same  time 
Iwenty-five  for  himself.  Gill  having  only  played 
two  games  in  his  life,  naturally  is  a  novice,  while 
Mr.  Meyer  has  been  playing  for  three  years,  hence 
the  absurdity  of  the  handicap  appears.  Meyer 
won  second  prize,  but  all  honor  to  Gill,  for  it) 
spite  of  the  figures  so  kindly  placed,  he  nearly 
beat  Meyer  out,  which  quite  turned  the  tables  on 
his  Jocose  friend. 

At  6  ;45  p.  m.  a  dinner  to  tickle  the  palate  of 
an  epicure  was  served,  after  which  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Buck.  As  Sec- 
retary Ben  C.  Currie  was  absent,  the  minutes  of 
previous  meeting  were  omitted.  H.  G.  Parker 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  club  at  this  meet- 
ing, which  makes  the  required  membership  of 
fifty  complete.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  various  social  amusements.  The  prize 
winners  were :  John  E.  Howes,  first  prize,  a 
beautiful  cut-glass  fern  dish  ;  William  Meyer,  sec- 
ond prize,  a  large  hammered  brass  Jardiniere ; 
J.  E.  Troth  and  l<'rank  E.  Scholield  each  won  a 
handsome  electric  desk  lamp  for  best  ball.  Mr. 
Schofield  had  second  lowest  net  score.  Init  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  club,  could  not  receive 
two  prizes.  The  organization  of  the  Philadelphia 
Lumbermen's  Golf  Club  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  successful  social  ventures  in  which  the 
lumber  trade  has  ever  embarked.  The  enthxisiasm 
evinced  by  the  members  and  which  increases  at 
each  meeting  and  tournament  augurs  well  for  its 
progress  and  interest  for  1913. 

St.  Louis  Furniture  Board  of  Trade  Pre- 
sented with  a  Token 
At  the  October  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Fur- 
niture Board  of  Trade,  its  secretary,  Henry  M. 
Holtgrewe,  president  of  the  Missouri  Furniture 
Company,  presented  to  that  association  a  hand- 
some gavel.  The  gavel  is  a  remarkable  piece  of 
workmanship  in  every  particular.  The  woods  em- 
ployed in  making  it  are  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
The  body  is  of  rosewood,  each  end  having  a  star 
inlaid  with  hard  white  maple.  The  barrel  is  pro- 
fusely engraved,  the  upper  band  showing  a 
forest,  the  felling  of  trees,  logs,  sawmill,  lumber 
yard,  seasoning  and  curing  of  lumber,  a  furniture 
factory  and  a  retail  furniture  store.  The  lower 
band  is  engraved  with  allegorical  figures  repre- 
senting shields,  with  exquisite  fancy  scrollwork. 
The  rest  of  the  gavel  is  decorated  In  an  equally 
tasteful   way.      The   engraving   was   done   by    A. 


Buehner    of    St.    Louis,    and    occupied    over    one 
hundred  hours  of  his  time. 

To  Mr.  Holtgrewe  the  club  is  indebted  not 
only  for  the  gavel  but  for  the  entire  design, 
which  he^  thought  out  carefully  and  planned  in 
consultation  with  the  engraver.  The  gift  is 
highly  appreciated  by  his  fellow  members  ot  the 
board,  who  passed  motion  providing  a  box  for  the 
preservation  of  the  gavel. 

Second    Growth    Forest 

Dr.  C.  A.  Scbcnck  of  the  Biltmore  Forest 
School,  who  is  well  known  to  many  lumbermen  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  has  issued  a  third 
and  much  enlarged  edition  of  his  book,  "Biltmore 
Lectures  on  Silviculture,"  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1905.  This  book,  which  in  its  new  form 
contains  over  two  hundred  pages,  deals  primarily 
with  the  growing  of  timber.  He  calls  his  book 
"The  Art  of  the  Second  Growth."  It  contains 
much  information  concerning  the  kinds  of  trees 
suited  to  various  situations  :  and  owners  of  cut- 
over  lands,  as  well  as  those  who  may  wish  to 
plant  timber  on  worn-out  farm  lands,  will  find 
much  valuable  information  in  this  book. 

More  of  the  International  Lumber  and  De- 
velopment   Company 

The  International  Lumber  and  Development 
Company,  whose  mendacious  methods  have  been 
exposed  in  the  columns  of  the  Hardwood  Record 
at  various  times,  will  be  tried  before  a  Federal 
Jury  on  Dec.  10,  on  the  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  Three  additional  bills  of  in- 
dictment were  returned  by  the  Federal  grand 
Jury  on  Nov.  13  against  Charles  McMahon,  John 
R.  Markley,  Isaiah  B.  Miller,  Henry  A.  Merrill. 
William  H.  Armstrong,  Sr.,  William  H.  Arm- 
strong, Jr.,  and  Albert  G.  Stewart,  offleers  of 
the  company,  all  of  whom  were  indicted  in  June. 
This  company  was  formed  seven  years  ago  and 
capitalized  at  .f6..^00.nOO  for  the  purpose  of  de 
veloping  plantation  and  other  timber  tracts  in 
Mexico.  In  the  charges  the  government  alleges 
that  the  company  sold  more  than  $6,000,000 
worth  of  stock,  on  which  $1,. 500. 000  was  paid 
in  dividends.  It  is  further  alleged  that  these 
dividends  were  paid  out  of  the  money  received 
for  stock  instead  of  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany, and  that  very  little  had  been  done  by  the 
concern    in   the   way    of   develoiiing   the   property. 

Action  Against  Railroads 
The  National  Lumber  Exporters'  Associatiori 
intends  to  ask  for  a  rehearing  in  the  case  against 
the  Kansas  City  and  Southern  Railroad  and  other 
lines  running  into  New  Orleans  in  connection 
with  the  variation  in  the  rate  from  points  in 
Louisiana  to  New  Orleans  on  lumber  and  logs 
intended  for  the  domestic  trade  as  compared 
with  the  rate  on  lumber  and  logs  for  the  export 
business.  The  difference  in  the  rate  is  now 
two  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  petition  of  the 
National  Lumber  Exporters'  As.sociation  to  have 
the  rate  equalized  was  rejected  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington.  Just  what 
reason  will  be  urged  for  a  rehearing  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  but  the  commissioln  in  its  action 
overlooked  several  points,  any  one  of  which  may 
l>e  taken  up.  It  is  suggested  that  the  exporters 
have  always  been  willing  and  now  pay  for  any 
extra  switching  that  may  be  done  if  a  shipment 
is  diverted  from  its  original  destination,  but  they 
maintain  that  they  are  not  on  equality  with  the 
domestic  trade,  which  gets  the  benefit  of  delivery 
at  any  point  designated  free  of  ch'arge,  though, 
of  course,  a  shifting  to  another  point  entails  a 
special  tax.  The  exporters  contend  that  their 
requirement  to  have  export  lumber  and  logs  deliv- 
ered at  the  docks  of  steamers  which  are  to  take 
the  shipments  is  in  effect  like  the  delivery  at 
any  point  designated  by  the  domestic  trade,  and 
that  the  rates  should  be  the  same  in  both  in- 
stances because  there  is  no  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  service. 

The  annual  meeting  ot  the  National  Lumber 
Exporters'  Association  will  take  place  Jan.  2.t 
and  24.  1913,  at  Chattanooga. 
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Wood   Exports  and  Imports  for  September 

The  moutlily  summary  of  this  country's  .xports 
and  imports  for  September,  1912.  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Laljor,  makes  the 
following  showing  for  wood  and  manufactures 
of  wood  : 

Exports  of  American  woods.  September.  1911. 
S7.112.470:  September,  1912.  SS.00S.104:  re- 
export of  foreign  woods,  Including  reeds  and  rat- 
tans, September,  1911,  $58,268  :  September,  1912, 
$108,833  :  shipments  to  Alaska.  September.  1911. 
$30.7.54  :  September,  1912,  $48,846  ;  shipments  to 
Hawaii,  September,  1911.  $133,756 ;  September. 
1912.  $206,492  :  shipments  to  Porto  Rico.  Sep- 
tember. 1911,  $124.559 :  September,  1912.  $143.- 
664 :  shipments  to  the  Philippines,  September. 
1911.  $1,638,024:  September.  1912.  $2,006,963: 
shipments  to  Tutuila  and  Guam.  Septembfr.  1911. 
$4  :   September.   1912.   $470. 

Death  of  John  K.  Sowers 
During  the  past  week  a  gloom  was  cast  over 
lumber  circles  when  John  K.  Sowers,  president  of 
the  Sowers-Leach  Lumber  Company,  of  Columbus. 
Ohio,  was  found  dead  in  bed  at  his  home,  33 
S.  Ohio  avenue,  with  a  bullet  wound  in  his  bead. 
It  was  first  surmised  that  Mr.  Sowers  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  but  the  conditions  of  his  life 
both  financially  and  domestically  would  not  war- 
rant the  committing  of  such  an  act. 

Mr.  Sowers  was  in  Columbus  practically  all  of 
his  life,  having  come  here  from  Champaign 
county.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Cross 
Lumber  Compan.v  in  the  capacity  as  bookkeeper 
when  quite  a  young  man.  He  continued  in  this 
for  a  short  time  and  then  decided  to  branch  out 
for  himself.  He  became  associated  with  W.  Smith 
in  the  lumber  business  under  the  name  of  the 
Sowers-Smith  Lumber  Company.  He  later  became 
a  partner  with  B.  F.  Leach,  who  w^as  his  partner 
at  his  death.  Ho  was  fort.v-one  years  of  age,  and 
was  widely  known  and  well  thought  of  in  lum- 
ber circles. 

Mr.  Sowers  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  a  son. 
.Joseph,  and  two  brothers.  Daniel  and  Emory,  of 
this  city.  The  funeral  was  held  from  the  resi- 
dence Nov..  IS.  and  burial  was  made  at  New 
Philadelphia,  the  former  home  of  his  wife. 

Will  Obtain  Credit  Information 
The  board  of  managers  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
formation of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber 
Dealers'  Association,  with  headquarters  at  66 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  has  just  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  to  the  membership  of  that  asso- 
ciation with  the  object  of  providing  a  means 
whereby  all  the  members  of  the  credit  department 
may  be  immediately  advised  of  any  accounts  in 
which  the  members  of  the  association  should 
know  they  are  interested.  With  this  end  in 
view,  the  members  are  requested  to  file  with  the 
managers  a  confidential  list  of  their  customers. 
The  managers  pledge  themselves  that  this  list 
will  be  seen  by  no  one  but  themselves.  The  letter 
states  that  each  day  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion of  various  degrees  of  importance  comes  to 
the  bureau  covering  slowness  in  making  settle- 
ment, complaints  of  various  causes,  notices  of 
removals  and  similar  information  which  may  not 
be  of  so  general  a  character  as  to  warrant  its 
being  sent  out  in  the  weekly  report  sheet,  but 
which  might  very  properly  be  submitted  specially 
to  all  those  members  whom  the  bureau  is  ad- 
vised may  be  interested.  An  instance  in  which 
information  of  the  kind  solicited  would  be  of 
use  is  seen  in  the  event  that  a  single  complaint 
comes  in  from  one  member  only,  while  other 
members  selling  might  be  interested  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  complaining  member  and  thus 
cooperate  and  keep  fully  advised  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  each  Individual   case. 

Few  American  Pianos  in  England 

In  1911  the  United  Kingdom  imported  18,508 
pianos,  valued  at  $2,733,712.  The  point  of  inter- 
est to  Americans  is  that  few  of  the  pianos  were 
made  in  this  country.  Germany  supplied  most 
of  the  instruments.     The  manufacturers  in  that 


country  seem  to  have  a  firm  hold  upon  lovers  of 
music  in  Great  Britain.  It  might  naturally  be 
asked  why  England  does  not  make  its  own  pianos, 
since  it  is  a  highly  developed  manufacturing 
country.  To  make  18,508  pianos  in  England 
would  require  3.000  workmen  one  year.  Their 
wages  at  $9.73  a  week  would  amount  to  $1,459,- 
950,  or  more  than  half  of  the  total  value  of  the 
finished  product,  and  to  compete  with  Germany 
is  impossible.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  labor  bill  would  be  if  those  instruments 
were  made  in  the  United  States. 

A  Big  New  England  Hardwood   Operation 

The  Ray  Lumber  Company  of  Brownville  Junc- 
tion. Me.,  has  been  busy  for  the  last  five  months 
constructing  a  modern  hardwood  plant  at  that 
place.  It  is  expected  that  the  company  will  be 
ready  to  operate  by  the  first  of  January.  -The 
plant  will  be  the  largest  hardwood  mill  in  New 
England.  The  Ray  Lumber  Company  owns  In 
fee  about  80.000  acres  of  timberlands  in  the  state 
of  Maine.  The  company  will  manufacture  bob- 
bins, spool  wood  and  squares,  and  any  other 
product  of  hardwood  for  which  it  can  contract 
in  large  quantities. 


.McGARVEY    CLIXE.    ItETIRlXG    DIRECTOR 
FOREST    PRODUCTS    LABOR.VTORY 

A  Loss  to  the  Forest  Service 
The  Forest  Service  will  lose  one  of  its  most 
valuable  and  valued  members  on  Dec.  1,  at  which 
time  McGarvey  Cline,  director  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis.,  will  sever 
his  connection  with  that  institution  to  go  into 
consulting  work.  Mr.  Cline  has  been  head  of 
the  laboratory  since  its  construction  about  three 
years  ago.  and  the  success  with  which  he  has 
handled  the  affairs  of  that  institution,  working 
under  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  had  to 
put  up.  has  made  his  value  to  the  lumber  trade 
and  to  the  Forest  Service  exceptional. 

Under  a  recent  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Service,  the  branch  of  products  will  be  eliminated 
and  the  laboratory  will  be  put  under  the  branch 
of  silviculture. 

Mr.  Cline  will  be  succeeded  b.v  H.  F.  Weiss. 
who  has  been  assistant  director  and  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  branch  of  timber  preservation.  In 
this  line  Mr.  Weiss  is  probably  without  an  equal 
in  the  country,  having  made  this  work  an  ex- 
clusive study.  Mr.  M'eiss  comes  in  well  equipped 
to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and  un- 
doubtedly win  continue   its  successful   operation 

Biltmore  Doings  for  October 

The  monthly  bulletin  showing  the  doings  of 
the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  issued  at  present 
from    Darmstadt,    Germany,    has    arrived.      The 


school  had  a  successful  voyage,  leaving  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  on  the  Holland-American  Line.  The  usual 
lectures  were  carried  on  during  the  voyage. 

The  school  first  went  to  the  Odenwald,  a  hill 
country  situated  between  Rhine,  Main  and 
Neckar.  The  students  stayed  at  Dr.  Schenck's  old 
home  at  Lindenfels,  where  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  different  types  of  forests  there  prevail- 
ing, known  as  the  state  forests,  communal  forests, 
and  the  private  or  family  forests.  The  students 
enjoyed  a  surprise  in  the  general  adoption  of 
American  white  pine  for  afforestation  on  lands 
where  other  native  species  would  not  grow.  The 
wonder  arose  as  to  whether  the  time  would  ever 
come  when  America  would  have  to  go  to  Ger- 
many for  American  white  pine. 

In  studying  the  interesting  operations  around 
Lindenfels.  the  school  was  surprised  to  note  that 
destructive  methods  of  lumbering  were  employed 
entirel.v.  However,  within  a  year  or  two  after 
cutting  the  areas  are  entirely  replanted.  A  clean 
cut  in  this  territory  yields  about  $300  net  per 
acre,  while  $15  per  acre  will  cover  the  expense  of 
complete  reforestation. 

It  is  distinctive  of  German  forestry  that  while 
there  is  plenty  of  timber,  not  more  than  a  lim- 
ited quantity  is  cut  annually,  consequently  the 
market  is  never  overstocked  and  the  price  of 
timber  is  maintained  at  a  high  level.  Stumpage 
in  the  woods  fetches  about  the  same  price  in 
Germany  that  the  manufactured  lumber  brings  in 
-America  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

Contrary  to  the  prevalent  idea,  there  is  no  one 
type  of  forestry  employed  in  German  forests. 
Each  forester,  whether  employed  by  state,  family, 
or  municipality,  has  to  face  conditions  of  his 
own  and  must  solve  the  problem  placed  upon 
him. 

Since  Oct.  1  the  students  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Darmstadt,  which  will  be  their  address 
during    the    entire    winter. 

Tests  of  California  Eedwood 
The  Forest  Service  has  issued  circular  193, 
dealing  with  the  mechanical  properties  of  Cali- 
fornia redwood.  The  bulletin  is  the  work  of  A. 
L.  Heim,  engineer  in  forest  products,  at  the 
Madison,  Wis.,  laboratory.  A  summary  of 
strength  tests  shows  that  in  bending  and  com- 
pression at  right  angles  to  the  grain,  redwood 
is  about  four-fifths  as  strong  as  Douglas  fir  or 
southern  longleaf  pine,  while  in  shearing  strength 
and  compression  parallel  with  the  grain,  for  clear, 
small  specimens  Douglas  fir  and  redwood  are 
practically  equal.  In  some  instances  redwood 
rated  above  Douglas  fir  on  specimens  four  Inches 
square  and  sixteen  inches  long. 

Convict  Help  in  the  Woods 

A  new  method  of  solving  the  labor  question 
and  at  the  same  time  clear  off  considerable  valu- 
able land  which  otherwise  would  remain  as  cut-  • 
over  land  was  introduced  by  the  state  authori- 
ties in  the  Adirondacks  recently.  Eighteen 
thousand  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  state 
prison  at  Clinton.  N.  Y.,  will  be  cleared  by  con- 
vict help.  The  work  will  be  started  immediately. 
It  is  planned  to  first  cut  2.000.000  feet  of  timber 
burned  over  in  1908  and  in  addition,  to  market  ' 
about  8,700  cords  of  poplar  pulp-wood.  There 
are  on  this  tract  some  12.470.000  feet  of  stand- 
ing live  timber.  7,030.000  feet  of  green  hardwood 
and  considerable  pulp  and  fuel  wood.  The  tract 
will  be  re-forested  along  the  lines  already  started. 
There  have  been  180.000  trees  of  white  and 
Scotch  pine  set  out  already. 

Acctuittal  for  Louisiana  Disturbers 
A.  L.  Emerson,  president,  and  seven  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Timber  Workers,  who  had 
been  on  trial  at  Lake  Charles,  La.,  on  a  charge 
■  tf  uiurder  in  connection  with  the  riots  at  Gra- 
bnw.  have  been  acquitted.  The  jury  took  but 
an  hour  to  arrive  at  a .  decision.  Immediately 
after  the  acquittal.  Emerson  resumed  his  work 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  whole  of  the  union 
in   that   territory.      He   has   announced   that    he 
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will  hold  frequent  meetings  in  -various  parts  of 
the  state.  The  lumber  manufacturers  are  well 
prepared  to  combat  the  spread  of  the  anarchistic 
and  socialistic  ideas  of  the  organization,  and  are 
also  guarding  their  properties  carefully  to  pre- 
vent any  repetition  of  the  disaster  at  Grabow. 

Wood  By-Products 

Excelsior  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  straw 
for  packing  purposes ;  wood  flour,  ground  from 
spruce  or  pine  sawdust,  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  linoleum  and  dynamite,  and  ropes  made  of 
wood  fiber  are  coming  into  use  in  packing  and 
shipping  furniture  and  other  commodities.  How- 
ever, ropemaking  from  bark  is  no  new  thing. 
Negroes  in  the  South  used  basswood  bark  and 
hickory  withes  for  mule  harness  long  ago ;  and 
the  Indians  of  the  Far  Northwest  make  all  sorts 
of  ropes,  cords,  baskets,  wallets,  and  blankets 
of  the  bark  of  cedar,  while  teamsters  on  the 
mountain  roads  of  California  often  use  cedar  and 
redwood  bark  as  a  covering  to  keep  down  the 
dust. 

A   New   Idea    in   Stumping   Lands 

A  concern  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  the  Economy 
Stump  Burner  Company,  is  responsible  for  a  new 
and  Ingenious  Idea  to  facilitate  the  destruction 
of  stumps  on  cutover  lands.  The  company 
manufactures  a  machine  which  bores  a  hole 
through  the  center  of  the  stump  down  and 
another  slanted  hole  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  into  the  stump,  meeting  the  vertical  hole. 
The  first  hole  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  draft.  In 
the  slanting  hole  an  oil  burner  is  inserted  which 
Is  equipped  with  a  wick  so  that  the  burning  can 
be  regulated  as  desired.  The  burner  is  fed  with 
oil  from  a  cup  on  the  outside  of  the  stump,  the 
flow  of  oil  being  carefully  regulated  so  that  it 
works  down  into  the  roots.  After  ignition  is 
complete  the  burner  is  removed.  It  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  top  of  the  stump  from  being 
ignited  as  long  as  possible  so  as  to  concentrate 
the  heat  in  the  lower  part. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  one  of  these  burners 
will  use  from  one  to  three  cents  worth  of  oil  in 
destroying  each   stump. 

Hints   on  Fire  Risks 

The  usual  line  of  good  advice  and  pertinent 
suggestions  regarding  the  proper  maintenance 
of  woodworking  plants  so  as  to  insure  as  low  a 
Are  insurance  rate  as  possible,  is  contained  In 
bulletin  No.  59,  just  issued  by  the  Lumbermen's 
(Underwriting  Alliance  of  Kansas  City. 

In  the  bulletin  it  is  shown  that  while  adjust- 
ments have  not  been  completed,  the  October  losses 
for  the  company  will  total  about  $19,500,  mak- 
ing the  aggregate  to  date  for  the  year  a  little 
more  than  $100,000.  The  bulletin  takes  the  op- 
portunity of  congratulating  its  subscribers  on  the 
small  loss  ratio  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
current  year,  it  equaling  less  than  one-flfth  of 
the  annual  premium  deposits. 

Subscribers  are  warned  against  too  great  a 
feeling  of  security  on  account  of  favorable 
weather  conditions,  which  would  lead  them  to  a 
laxity  in  cleaning  methods  or  failure  to  supple- 
ment the  watch  service  in  times  of  special 
hazard. 

It  is  noted  that  most  of  the  fires  during  the 
month  occurred  between  Oct.  21  and  28,  at  which 
time  a  dry,  warm  and  windy  spell  prevailed 
pretty  generally.  A  gratifying  testimonial  to  the 
efficiency  of  fire-flghting  facilities  of  the  sub- 
scribers is  seen  in  the  early  control  of  the  con- 
flagrations after  their  incipiency. 

Subscribers  are  warned  against  laxity  in  the 
Inspection  of  steam  jets  in  kilns.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  Alliance  that  probably 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  kiln  and  fuel  house 
fires  resulted  from  the  impossibility  of  working 
steam  jets  when  it  was  necessary.  The  auto- 
matic jet  Is  strongly  recommended. 

A  hazard  In  commissaries  was  noted  in  several 
Instances.  In  one  case  a  pile  of  hose  in  a  ware- 
house was  discovered  ablaze,  and  upon  investiga- 
tion after  the  fire  was  extinguished  it  was  found 


that  a  rat  had  made  its  nest  in  the  coil  of  hose 
and  had  there  accumulated  quite  a  store  of 
matches,  which,  of  course,  resulted  in  a  blaze. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  current  supply  of 
matches,  as  well  as  the  reserve  stock,  should  be 
kept  in  tightly  closed  receptacles  which  can  not 
burn  or  be  gnawed. 

The  hazard  of  smoking  on  plant  premises  has 
received  very  general  attention,  and  fewer  cases 
of  violation  of  rules  are  now  reported  by  field 
men.  Careless  use  of  matches  is  a  menace,  how- 
over,  which  is  not  being  generally  well  safe- 
guarded. It  seems  to  be  a  frequent  practice  of 
workmen  to  carry  matches  loosely  about  their 
<-lotlung.  and  in  many  instances  these  are 
dropped  onto  the  floor,  where  they  might  very 
readily  start  trouble. 

An  unique  fire  took  place  in  an  Indiana  build- 
ing recently,  at  which  time  a  small  blaze  was 
discovered  in  the  eaves.  A  bird  had  picked  up 
a  lighted  cigarette  butt  in  the  street  and  had 
flown  with  it  to  its  nest  in  the  building,  from 
wliich  a  half  dozen  other  nests  were  ignited. 

Defective  flues  are  responsible  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fires  at  commissaries,  olfices,  hotels  and 
dwellings,  and  it  is  urged  that  all  flues  be  built 
of  brick  from  the  ground  up.  A  brick  flue  built 
on  a  bracket  is  by  no  means  safe  as  the 
inevitable  settling  of  the  building,  even  though 
slight,  is  very  apt  to  crack  the  mortar  and  leave 
openings  for  sparks  to  escape  between  the  roof 
and  ceiling.  Bracket  flues,  however,  can  be  safe- 
guarded by  thorough  cleaning  and  by  closing  with 
mortar  any  cracks  or  openings  from  which  sparks 
might  be  diverted. 

Wooden  Pavement  for  Belgrade 

A  side  light  on  the  war  in  the  Balkans  gives 
the  information  that  the  streets  of  Belgrade, 
capital  of  Servia,  are  to  be  paved  with  wood. 
The  streets  were  torn  up  when  war  was  declared, 
and  the  workmen  dropped  their  tools  and  took  up 
the  implements  of  war,  leaving  the  streets  im- 
passable. It  is  reported  that  the  labor  of  laying 
the  wooden  pavement  will  be  performed  by 
women. 


Miscellaneous   Notes 

The  Herrick  Casket  Company  of  Lyons,  Mich., 
is  closing  out  its  business  at  that  place. 

The  Thomas  Furniture  Company  is  incorpo- 
rated at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 

The  West  Virginia  School  Furniture  Company 
has  moved  from  Logan,  W.  Va.,  to  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

The  Carter  Furniture  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Sanford,  N.  C,  with  $125,000 
capital. 

A.  H.  Marsh  has  recently  begun  business  at 
Asheville,  N.  C,  as  a  wholesale  hardwood  lum- 
ber  dealer. 

The  Southern  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Barton,  Ark.,  with  a  capital 
of   $25,000. 

The  Hardwood  Finish  &  Supply  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000. 

The  Jay  Manufacturing  Company  of  Jay,  Me., 
has  been  incorporated  at  $10,00  for  the  manu- 
facture of  novelties. 

The  mills  of  the  Woodstock  Lumber  Company 
of  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  were  burned  recently  with 
a  loss  of  $100,000. 

The  Pioneer  Furniture  Company  of  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$75,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Ozark  Lumber  &  Construction  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Harrison,  Ark.,  with 
a  capital  of  $25,000. 

The  Evansville  Desk  Company,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  is  planning  an  extensive  addition  to  its 
already  large  factory. 

The  Hardwood  Mill  and  Lumber  Company  of 
Lena,  Ark.,  is  about  to  establish  a  new  plant  for 
the   manufacture  of  pencils. 


The  Wisconsin  Chair  Company,  Port  Washing- 
ton, Wis.,  announces  an  increase  in  its  capital 
stock    from    $500,000    to    $700,000. 

The  Varner  Land  and  Lumber  Company  has 
removed  from  Altheimer.  Ark.,  to  Geridge,  Ark. 
The  postoffice  address  is  Stuttgart. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Standard  Veneer  and 
Door  Company,  Beallville,  Ind.,  has  planned  to 
erect  a  $12,000  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Boyce  Lumber  &  Realty  Company  has 
purchased  a  tract  for  $5,000  near  Alfalfa,  La. 
The  company  has  a  mill  at  this  place. 

The  Muskegon  Veneer  Furniture  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Hughes  Manufacturing  &  Lumber  Company 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  sold  out  to  the  Southern 
California  Hardwood  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

George  E.  Fuller  and  G.  T.  .Johnson  of  Oak- 
land, Me.,  will  shortly  erect  a  new  plant  at  that 
place  for  the  manufacture  of  broom  handles  and 
chair  stock. 

E.  Stringer  Boggess,  wholesale  lumber  dealer 
of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  has  filed  schedules  in 
bankruptcy,  showing  his  assets  to  be  $13,591.61 
and  his  liabilities  $49,504.05. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  burned  to  the  ground 
the  $10,000  heading  plant  of  the  Moscow  Coop- 
erage and  Lumber  Company  at  Moscow,  Tenn. 
The  plant  was  insured  for  $4,000. 

The  Crescent  Furniture  Compiiny  of  Evans- 
ville, Ind.,  will  shortly  begin  the  erection  of  a 
four-story  furniture  factory  at  that  place  which 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $18,000. 

A  dry-kiln  and  325,000  feet  of  lumber  belong- 
ing to  the  John  L.  Roper  Lumber  Company  at 
Oriental,  N.  C,  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  green  lumber  shed  was  partly  destroyed. 

The  plant  of  the  American  Panel  &  Lumber 
Company  of  Newport,  Ark.,  has  been  purchased 
by  a  sjndicate  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  men  who 
will  remodel  it  for  the   manufacture  of  veneers. 

Fire  which  started  in  the  finishing  room  of 
the  Clio  Manufacturing  Company,  •  maker  of 
kitchen  cabinets  and  tables  at  Clio,  Mich.,  de- 
stroyed the  entire  plant.  Loss,  $12,000  ;  insur- 
ance,  $4,500. 

The  Alta  Vista  Consolidated  Furniture  Works 
have  been  taken  over  by  a  syndicate  of  residents 
of  Alta  Vista,  Va.  The  plant  will  he  remodeled 
and  upon  completion  will  be  opened  to  operate 
as  the  Evans  Company. 

The  Butler  &  Langerin  Company  has  started 
business  at  Lansing.  Mich.,  with  $25,000  capital. 

The  Nelson-Jacks  Lumber  Company  was  re- 
cently incorporated  at  Shreveport,  La.,  with  a 
capital    stock    of   $25,000. 

The  new  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Breece 
Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturer  of  panels 
at  Portsmouth,  O.,  will  shortly  be  completed. 
This  addition  embodies  a  building  of  brick  con- 
struction   50x100   feet   in   dimension. 

Spontaneous  combustion  was  declared  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  fire  which  recently  de- 
stroyed the  Anacoco  Lumber  Mills  at  Grabow, 
La.  Until  recently  this  plant  was  the  property 
of  the  Galloway  Lumber  Company  and  was  the 
scene  of  the  labor  riot  in  which  four  men  lost 
their  lives. 

In  future  the  office  of  the  Norfolk  Lumher 
Company  will  be  located  at  245-9  East  One  Hun- 
dred Thirty-seventh  street.  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  where  the  company  has  opened 
a  warehouse. 

J.  R.  Shoupe  &  Co.  of  Longview,  Tex.,  will  soon 
open  a  lumber  yard  at  that  place,  where  they 
will  handle  both  pine  and  hardwood  as  whole- 
salers and  retailers.  They  will  also  continue 
their  wholesale  hardwood  business  as  heretofore. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  death  of  Joseph 
Gardner,   head  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  Gardner  & 
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Sons  of  this  city  is  announced.  Mr.  Gai-iluer's 
firm  has  extensive  hardwood  connections  in  the 
United  States  and  in  addition  has  a  sawmill  at 
Memphis.  He  was  everywhere  linown  as  a  keen 
businessman,  with  large  philanthropic  connec- 
tions, and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

The  citizens  of  Stoutsville.  Mo.,  have  donated 
the  old  pottery  grounds  and  $500  in  cash  as  a 
bonus  in  order  to  briug  the  handle  factory  from 
Huntsville  to  Stoutsville,  where  it  will  be  closer 
to  very  large  tracts  of  timber  desirable  for  its 
special  purposes. 

The  St.  Francis  Box  and  Lumber  Company 
has  recently  been  incorporated  at  St.  Francis, 
Ark.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  by  Thomas 
S.  Marshall,  president ;  Ella  M.  Marshall,  vice- 
president  ;  Wood  Howe,  secretary,  and  C.  E. 
Home,  treasurer. 

The  Henderson  Desk  Company  of  Henderson, 
Ky.,  will  shortly  move  its  operations  to  Evans- 
ville,  Ind..  where  it  will  occupy  the  old  plant 
of  the  New  York  Dimension  Company,  Florida 
and  Vaughan  streets.  This  company  manufac- 
tures all   lines  of  office   desks. 

The  Oak  Lumber  Company,  Jane  Lew,  W.  Va., 
has  recently  been  incorporated  at  $10,000  by 
I.  J.  Davis  of  Syles,  W.  Va. ;  W.  A.  Jackson,  D. 


L.  Bryan  and  B.  M.  Davisson  of  Jane  Lew, 
\y.  Va. ;  and  S.  G.  Jackson  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
T.  J.  Spraggins  &  Son,  Fenwick,  Miss.,  have 
just  contracted  with  the  Honochitlo  Lumber 
Company  of  Bude,  Miss.,  for  the  sale  of  all  the 
hardwood  timber  on  their  lands,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  about  100,000.000  feet.  The  Hono- 
chitto  company  will  do  its  own  logging  in  con- 
nection  with   its   pine  operations. 

The  sawmill  of  the  Texas  Lumber  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  Honey  Island,  Tex.,  has 
again  resumed  operations  after  a  two  weeks' 
idleness  during  which  dry-kiln  repairs  were  ef- 
fected. It  is  planned  that  the  manufacture  of 
hardwood  will  have  a  more  important  place  in 
the  company's  business  in  the  future  than  it 
has   in   the   past. 

At  a  meeting  on  Nov.  4  of  the  creditors  of  the 
Loyd  G.  Harris  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  in  the  olBco  of  Walter  D.  Coles,  referee 
in  bankruptcy,  George  McBlair,  secretary  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  was  elected 
trustee  of  the  company.  The  schedule  filed  by 
the  company  showed  assets  of  $24,217.98  and 
liabilities  of  $71,358.58,  of  which  $32,200  is 
represented  by  secured  claims  consisting  in  the 
main  of  notes  held  by  the  Third  National  Bank 
for  money  advanced. 
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Houghton  &  Gillespie  is  the  style  of  a  new 
firm  incorporated  in  Chicago  to  do  a  wholesale 
lumber  and  veneer  business.  The  concern  is 
located  at  1146  West  Lake  street  and  is  capi- 
talized at  $5,000. 

Thomas  McFarland,  well  known  in  hardwood 
circles  as  a  wholesale  handler  of  hardwood  lum- 
ber at  Cairo,  111.,  was  one  of  the  recent  visitors 
to   the   local    trade. 

J.  C.  Turner  of  the  J.  C.  Turner  Lumber  Com- 
pany. New  York  City,  who  is  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  cypress  business,  stopped  off  in 
Chicago  on  Nov.  11  en  route  to  his  cypress  mills 
in  the  South. 

Nils  Dueholm  of  the  Scott  &  Howe  Lumber 
Company,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  was  in  this  city  on 
Nov.  13. 

J.  M.  Wells,  sales  manager  for  the  Sherrill- 
King  Mill  &  Lumber  Company,  Inc.,  Paducah, 
Ky.,  and  former  sales  manager  for  the  Lucas 
Land  &  Lumber  Company  of  that  place,  spent 
several  days  of  last  week  in  this  city  on  a 
selling   trip. 

F.  F.  Fee,  president  and  manager  of  the  Fee- 
Crayton  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  of  Der- 
mott.  Ark.,  was  in  town  on  Nov.  14  and  15.  Mr. 
Fee  is  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  lumber 
business. 

S.  L.  Eastman  of  the  S.  L.  Eastman  Flooring 
Company  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  was  in  Chicago  one 
day  last    week. 

W.  H  Shippen,  president  of  the  Shippen 
Brothers  Lumber  Company  of  EUijay,  Ga., 
stopped  off  in  town  Tuesday  of  last  week. 

F.  R.  Gadd,  vice-president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Lumber  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  at  the 
southern  mills  of  that  concern  for  several  weeks. 

S.  P.  Coppock  of  the  S.  P.  Coppock  &  Sons 
Lumber  Company,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  made  a 
short  visit  to  the  local  trade  during  the  week. 

C.  B.  Allen,  manager  of  the  veneer  department 
of  the  Anderson-TuUy  Company,  has  been  In 
town  for  several  days  and  has  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to   the  Lumbermen's   Club. 

A.  J.  Cross  of  the  Monadnock  block.  Chicago, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  C.  L.  Cross, 
is  enjoying  a  three  weeks'  visit  to  the  cypress 
mills   in    the    South. 


George  Strable,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Strable  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, manufacturer  of  hardwood  lumber  and 
maple  flooring.  Saginaw,  Mich.,  was  in  the  city 
on  Thursday,  the  14th. 

W.  E.  Trainer  of  the  Trainer  Brothers  Lumber 
Company  of  Chicago  has  just  returned  from  a 
week's  visit  to  the  hardwood  mills  in  the  Mem- 
phis territory,  where  he  reported  considerable 
difficulty  in  securing  any  adequate  amount  of 
stock. 

C.  H.  Barnaby  of  Green  Castle,  Ind.,  was  in 
Chicago  last  week  in  conference  with  Secretary- 
Treasurer  F.  F.  Fish  of  the  National  Hardwood 
Lumber  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Barnaby  is 
president. 

Ralph  McCracken  of  the  Kentucky  Lumber 
Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  was  in  the  city  several 
days  of  last  week. 

The  General  Wood  Turning  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Chicago  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$750,000.  This  company  will  manufacture 
pedestals. 

E.  L.  French  of  the  Hollister-French  Lumber 
Company  was  in  Chicago  on  November  12. 

The  year  book  for  1912  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  66 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  just  off  the  press. 
The  little  volume  is  an  abstract  of  about  all 
that  is  worth  knowing  about  this  most  excellent 
lumber  organization,  including  lists  of  officers 
and  committees  and  a  roster  of  membership. 

John  Shafer.  brother  and  associate  of  Cyrus 
C.  Shafer  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  was  in  town 
Wednesday  of  last  week. 


NEW  YORK        - 


Maurice  J.  Breen  has  been  appointed  receiver 
for  the  Hoboken  Planing  Mills  Company,  plant 
at  507  Newark  avenue.  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  com- 
pany gives  its  assets  at  $35,000,  and  it  is  stated 
that  its  liabilities  may  reach  $50,000. 

L.  Zodikow,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  parlor  suite 
frames,  at  334  Stanton  street.  New  Y'ork  City, 
was  petitioned  into  bankruptcy  on  Nov.  11.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  January,  1912,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  and  succeeded  Ludwlg 
Zodikow,    who   had   been    in    business    for    many 


years.  Mr.  Zodikow  was  president  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

The  Mershon,  Eddy,  I'arker  Company,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  announces  the  appointment  of  D.  J. 
Lagatree  as  manager  of  the  local  sales  office 
at  1  .Madison  avenue,  to  succeed  the  late  H.  W. 
-Mexander,  who  died  Oct.  19.  Mr.  Lagatree  has 
been  with  the  Mershon,  Eddy,  I'arker  Company 
for  nineteen  years,  during  wliich  time  he  has 
served  them  in  all  capacities.  His  appointment 
as  manager  of  the  local  office  assures  to  the 
local  customers  of  the  trade  the  continuation  of 
the  efficient  services  which  the  company  has 
always  aimed  to  render. 

William  A.  Bennett  of  the  well-known  Cincin- 
nati hardwood  house,  Bennett  &  Witte,  was  a 
visitor  in  the  Metropolitan  district  last  week. 

F.  E.  Parker  of  the  Mershon,  Eddy,  Parker 
Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  who  has  been  at  the 
local  office  of  the  company,  returned  home  last 
week. 

Charles  Milne  of  Milne  Brothers  Company,  18 
Broadway,  is  out  of  the  city  for  a  short  stay. 

The  Hill  &  Neumann  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  succeeds 
the  firm  of  Hill  &  Neumann,  formed  a  few 
months  ago.  V.  J.  Hill,  A.  Wm.  Hesz  and  An- 
thony   Neumann    are    the    incorporators. 

George  H.  Storm,  head  of  George  H.  Storm 
&  Co.,  local  hardwood  flooring  specialists,  re- 
turned from  a  short  hunting  trip  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

The  local  trade  was  shocked  at  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Thomas  T.  Reid.  who  was  connected 
with  the  lumber  business  of  the  Metropolitan 
district  for  many  years.  Mr.  Reid  was  president 
of  the  Dunbar  Box  &  Lumber  Company.  Death 
occurred  Nov.   17.     He  was  fifty-eight  years  old. 

On  Nov.  10,  Mr.  Reid  was  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  while  driving  a  new  car  in  his 
home  town,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Mr.  Reid  was 
trying  out  the  new  machine,  and  while  descend- 
iug  a  hill  the  machine  crashed  into  an  electric 
light  pole  and  he  was  thrown  out.  His  brother, 
Hugh  Reid.  hurried  to  the  scene  and  took  Mr. 
Reid  to  a  doctor's  office,  where  his  injuries  were 
found  to  be  serious,  though  hope  for  his  re- 
covery was  manifest.  It  was  reported  last  week 
that  Mr.  Reid's  condition  was  improving  but 
slowly,  and  his  many  friends  in  business  and 
private  life  felt  that  he  would  recover.  On 
Nov.  17,  while  the  family  were  at  dinner,  Mr. 
Reid  left  his  bed  and  went  to  an  upper  porch 
of  the  home,  where  he  committed  suicide  by 
shooting.      Death    was    instantaneous. 

Mr.  Reid  was  a  member  of  many  clubs  and 
was  an  enthusiast  of  golf.  He  was  a  member 
and  ex-trustee  of  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade 
Association. 


BUFFALO 


A  new  hardwood  firm  has  been  organized  in 
this  city  and  incorporated  for  $50,000.  The 
name  is  Miller,  Sturm  &  Miller,  and  the  members 
are  George  B.  and  William  P.  Miller  and  Elmer 
J.  Sturm,  all  of  whom  have  been  connected  with 
the  hardwood  trade  here  for  a  dozen  years  or 
more.  Mr.  Sturm  and  W.  P.  Miller  have  been 
with  the  former  Empire  Lumber  Company  and 
then  with  the  late  F.  W.  Vettcr.  and  G.  B.  Miller 
has  been  with  the  O.  E.  Ycager  office.  On  Dee. 
1  the  Vettcr  yard  will  be  taken  over  by  these 
young  men.  who  will  add  largely  to  the  present 
stocks.  They  have  a  large  acquaintance  both 
with  lumbermen  and  lumber  buyers.  Their 
friends  in  the  trade  nud  among  consumers  wish 
them   much   success. 

The  Wall  brothers  have  formed  a  new  company 
to  take  over  their  holdings  of  British  Columbia 
timberlands,  in  which  they  have  become  inter- 
ested to  quite  an  extent,  having  recently  made 
new  purchases  there.  They  have  formed  the 
Seneca  Timber  &  Lumber  Company,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $100,000.  The  directors  are 
J.  B..  T.  H.  and  W.  M.  Wall. 

President  W.  L.  Sykes  of  the  Emporium  Lum- 
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bcr  Company  was  one  of  the  attendants  and  also 
a  speaker  at  the  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  meeting  of 
the  Empire  State  Forest  rroducts  Association. 

T.  H.  Wall  has  been  on  a  hunting  trip  with 
other  Nimrods  to  the  far  north  of  Ontario. 
Canada,  and  reports  that  the  game  is  ample 
enovigh  to  pay  for  a  vacation  tour  to  that  part 
of  the  world. 

B.  E.  Darling  of  Blakeslee,  Perrin  &  Darling, 
has  lately  been  making  a  visit  to  a  number  of 
southern  mills,  looking  after  shipments  of  lum- 
ber purchased  there  some  weeks  ago. 

The  yard  of  O.  E.  Ycager  is  getting  in  some 
good-sized  stocks  of  oak  and  cypress.  There  is 
no  indication  of  any  fall  in  hardwood  prices  and 
trade  is  holding  up  well  this  month. 

J.  N.  Scatcherd  is  very  busy  getting  ready  for 
the  further  proceedings  for  the  Terminal  Com- 
mission, expecting  that  the  decision  on  its  con- 
stitutionality win  be  decided  in  its  favor. 

R.  D.  McLean  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  New  York.  The  McLean  yard  has  been 
adding  plain  and  quartered  oak  and  is  now  car- 
rying a  stock  of  good  proportions  for  the  winter. 

F.  M.  Sullivan  has  been  spending  some  spare 
time  hunting  this  month  and  has  found  some 
good  territory  in  western  New  York.  He  is 
receiving  some  one-  and  two-inch  oak  among 
other  hardwoods. 

A.  J.  Elias  is  one  of  the  five  delegates  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  attend  the  Rivers 
&  Harbor  Congress  to  be  held  in  Washington 
from  Dec.  4  to  6  to  discuss  general  waterways 
improvement. 

Anthony  Miller  has  been  receiving  supplies  of 
oak  and  other  hardwoods  lately,  and  states  that 
the  hardwood  trade,  while  not  very  strong,  is' 
still  quite  satisfactory  this  month. 

The  yard  of  H.  H.  Salmon  &  Co.  is  taking  in  a 
large  amount  of  Michigan  hardwoods  by  lake 
and  will  receive  a  barge  from  Lake  Superior 
next  week  with  1,. 500, 000  feet  more. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  being  rushed 
to  the  limit.  An  order  was  recently  received 
from  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
Railroad  for  twenty-nine  switching  locomotives, 
and  scattering  orders  for  four  large  locomotives. 
An  order  was  also  booked  for  fifty  consolidated 
locomotives  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 
delivery  to  be  made  in  the  early  spring  of  1913. 
The  British  steamship  Shlmosa,  for  .Japan,  will 
include  in  its  cargo  eighteen  locomotives  for  the 
Imperial  Railway  of  Japan,  built  by  the  Baldwin 
works.  This  concern  is  building  a  new  locomotive 
for  timber  hauling,  the  details  of  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  interest  to  the  lumber  manufac- 
turers and  will  be  given  out  in  the  near  future. 

Arthur  W.  Kent,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  J.  S.  Kent  Company,  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  through  the  southern  lumber  camps, 
where  he  succeeded  in  making  some  desirable 
deals.  He  reports  increased  trading  and  looks 
for  a  good  winter  business.  Thomas  B.  Hoffman 
of  the  hardwood  department  is  scouring  the  South 
for  stock. 

Howard  B.  France,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Monarch  Lumber  Company  and  of  the  Had- 
dock-France Lumber  Company,  visited  the  mill  at 
Sterling,  N.  C,  and  reports  the  plant  rushed 
to  the  extreme.  If  the  winter  keeps  open  con- 
tinued good   trading  is  predicted. 

Daniel  B.  Curll  is  on  a  trip  to  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  closing  some  desirable  deals.  He 
has  just  made  a  contract  for  6,000,000  feet  hem- 
lock, 500,000  feet  oak,  500.000  feet  chestnut  and 
considerable  poplar. 

F.  X.  Diebold,  president  of  the  Forest  Lumber 
Company,  reports  undiminished  activity.  Orders 
are  accumulating,  and  the  mill  at  Konnarock.  Va.. 
Is  worked  to  the  limit  getting  out  stuff.  The 
company  recently  engaged  R.  W.  Watts,  formerly 
with  Beecher  &  Barr,  as  salesman  to  cover  the 
Cumberland  valley   district. 


The  J.  A.  Finley  Lumber  Company,  wholesaler, 
342  Land  Title  building,  was  chartered  under 
Delaware  laws  Nov.  12.  Its  capital  is  .$50,000. 
J.  A.  Finley,  who  was  formerly  of  the  Harding- 
Finley  Lumber  Company,  and  prior  to  that  with 
Owen  M.  Bruner  Company,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  young  lumbermen  in  the  East,  is  president ; 
W.  L.  Eliason,  a  builder  of  this  city,  secretary, 
and  L.  L.  Maloney,  a  Wilmington,  Del.,  banker, 
treasurer.  They  will  do  a  wholesale  business 
handling  long  and  shortleaf  Southern  pine  and 
maple  flooring. 

J.  Randall  Williams.  Jr.,  of  J.  Randall  Williams 
&  Co.,  says  they  are  getting  excellent  business. 
The  uncontrollable  car  shortage  is  the  only 
trouble  they   have   to  contend   with. 

W.  H.  Wyatt  of  the  Jackson-Wyatt  Lumber 
Company  says  he  has  no  complaint  to  make  in 
the  way  of  business.  The  interrupted  shipping 
is  the  only  difficulty.  W.  A.  Jackson  is  in  the 
South  looking  after  some  delayed  orders  and 
hunting  a  new  supply  of  stock. 

The  Maryland  Land  and  Timber  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  was  chartered  under  Delaware 
laws,  Nov.  12  ;  capital  is  $100,000. 


PITTSBVROH 


The  Pittsburgh  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation banqueted  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association  at  a  quarterly  joint 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Henry,  Nov.  12.  President 
E.  M.  Diebold  of  the  retailers  was  toastmaster. 
Addresses  were  made  by  L.  L.  Barth  of  the 
Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company  of  Chicago  and 
Walter  Faulkner  of   Pittsburgh. 

Louis  Germain,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Germain 
Company,  has  taken  on  a  new  partner  in  the 
person  of  Dorothy  Dill  of  Neville  street,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  wedding  occurred  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  Nov.  14,  and  the  couple  will  reside, 
after  a  tour  of  the  eastern  cities,  in  the  Albine 
apartments  in  Ellsworth  avenue. 

The  American  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  decided  that  trade  is  about  as  good  in 
hardwoods  as  it  ever  is  in  this  district.  Manager 
Brown  of  the  hardwood  department  returned  a 
few  days  ago  from  a  long  trip  through  the  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  mill  districts  and  found 
stocks  very   small  and  prices  very  firm. 

Joseph  J.  Linehan  believes  that  purchasing 
agents  of  industrial  corporations  and  especially 
of  hardwood  manufacturing  concerns,  will,  as  a 
rule,  buy  much  more  lumber  for  1913  than  they 
did  for  1012.  They  are  already  putting  in  bigger 
requisitions,  and,  furthermore,  do  not  seem  to 
hesitate  about  the  slight  advance  in  prices,  he 
says, 

J.  N,  Woollett,  president  of  the  Aberdeen  Lum- 
ber Company,  is  unloading  a  big  barge  of  gum 
and  Cottonwood  at  Joppa,  III.,  for  distribution 
Ihroughout  the  middle  states.  He  will  shortly 
load  another  barge  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 
He  reports  that  there  is  some  dropping  off  in 
the  trade  with  wagon  makers,  but  that  the  box 
trade  is  unusually  good. 

P.  R.  Babcock  of  the  Babcock  Lumber  Company 
has  no  fear  of  any  break  in  business  as  the 
result  of  the  election.  He  believes  that  the 
Democrats  will  move  slowly  and  that  business 
will  go  on  very  much  as  if  no  election  had  been 
held. 

The  Thomas  E.  Coale  Lumber  Company  was 
very  busy  last  week  and  finds  trade  in  general 
fair  to  good,  with  collections  better.  The  Pitts- 
burgh local  market  is  not  contributing  its  share 
of    the    business,    however. 

The  Mutual  Lumber  Company  announces  that 
business  is  good  and  the  great  trouble  is  to  get 
lumber  moved  after  it  has  been  bought  and 
sold.  Railroads  are  buying  very  largely  the  past 
month. 

The  Kendall  Lumber  Company  is  very  busy  at 
all  its  mills.  There  is  no  lack  of  enthusiasm 
among  its  sales  or  office  force,  for  they  feel  con- 


fident that  present  business  conditions  will  -con- 
tinue for   a   long  time. 

Pittsburgh  building  fell  off  considerably  in 
October,  compared  with  October,  1911,  There  is 
quite  a  little  house  building  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, but  the  city  itself  is  doing  very  little 
building.  Retailers  report  that  the  falling  off 
in  the  home  building  has  been  definitely  respon- 
sible for  the  apathy  in  their  trade  the  past 
year. 

The  Balsey  &  McCracken  Company  is  getting 
things  nicely  organized  at  its  office  in  the  now 
First  National  Bank  building,  and  I.  F.  Balsley 
is  feeling  exceptionally  happy  over  the  big  order 
for  chestnut  which  came  Ills  way  recently.  The 
concern  has  some  fine  hardwood  connections  that 
will  help  it  out  considerably  in  the  Pittsburgh 
market. 


BOSTON 


The  Pope  Lumber  Company,  Beverly,  Mass.. 
has  been  making  extensive  improvements  to  its 
wharf  property  in  that  city.  When  these  im- 
provements are  completed  the  company  will  be 
better  able  to  handle   its  arrivals  of  lumber. 

Robinson  Bramley,  a  woodworker  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy.    The  assets  and  liabilities  are  small. 

The  Schmick  Handle  &  Lumber  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Watervillo,  Me.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  .1!100,000.  The  president  is  Wilson  E. 
Schmick  of  Hamburg,  Pa.,  and  the  treasurer  is 
Charles  J.  Tobias  of  the  same  place. 

The  Wilson  Lumber  Company,  Portland,  Me., 
has  recently  finished  unloading  a  cargo  of  cypress 
amounting  to  over  600,000  feet.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  cargoes  of  cypress  ever  received  at 
Portland. 

William  G.  Barker  and  Dean  C.  French  of 
Boston  are  among  the  directors  named  in  the 
list  of  officers  of  the  recently  organized  Bingham 
Lumber  Company  of  Bingham,  Me. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
hold  a  hearing  in  Boston  Nov.  25  on  the  subject 
of  weighing  freight.  This  subject  was  the  chief 
topic  of  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation. At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  Frank  W.  Lawrence, 
Charles  S.  Wentworth  and  Wendell  M.  Weston. 
This  committee  will  present  the  claims  of  the 
lumber  trade  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner. Several  lumber  dealers  in  Boston 
have  important  facts  to  put  before  the  commis- 
sion on  this  subject. 


BALTIMORE 


The  R.  K.  Ilartwell  Company,  with  offices  in 
the  Keyser  Building,  Calvert  and  German  streets, 
went  into  th^  hands  of  a  receiver  on  Nov,  14, 
Richard  K.  Hartwell,  the  president,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  act  in  this  capacity.  Mr. 
Hartwell  bonded  in  the  sum  of  $5,000.  He  was 
appointed  on  his  own  application,  in  which  he 
contended  that  while  the  books  of  the  company 
showed  assets  of  about  $40,000  and  liabilities  of 
approximately  $38,000,  the  company  was  in- 
solvent and  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  creditors.  The  com- 
pany in  its  answer  admitted  the  truth  of  the  al- 
legations, and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hartwell 
followed.  The  corporation  was  formed  more  than 
a  year  ago  to  succeed  R.  K.  Hartwell  &  Co.  as 
a  firm.  It  expanded,  esfablisbing  a  hardwood 
department. 

Another  concern  in  trouble  is  the  Mount 
Winans  Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  which  con- 
ducted a  yard  at  Mount  Winans.  just  outside  of 
the  southwestern  city  limits.  Application  for 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  was  made  in  the 
circuit  court  here  on  Nov.  15  by  Thomas  A. 
Charshee  &  Bro.  The  complainants  declare  they 
are  creditors  to  the  extent  of  $169.04.  and  they 
allege    further    that    the    defendants    owe    other 
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debts  and  are  insolvent.  The  Mount  Winans  com- 
pany is  said  to  be  owned  by  Mr.  Hartwell. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  at  Dover. 
Del.,  on  N'ov.  12,  for  the  Maryland  Timber  Com- 
pany, which  purposes  to  acquire  timberlamls  and 
to  develop  coal  deposits  and  other  minerals.  The 
capital  stock  is  fixed  at  .$100,000.  and  the  incor- 
porators are  H.  Ralph  Ewart,  Clarence  .J.  Jacobs 
and  Harry  W.  Davis,  all  of  Wilmington,   Del. 

Another  new  corporation  is  that  of  The  H.  B. 
Herring  Company,  which  has  just  taken  place, 
with  H.  B.  Herring  as  pvesident,  and  a  capital 
stock  of  $5,000.  The  new  corporation  has  an 
office  at  603  Phoenix  building,  German  street, 
near  Charles.  Mr.  Herring  was  for  a  time  con- 
nected with  the  R.  K.  Hartwell  Company.  His 
company  will  handle  hardwoods,  as  well  as  yellow 
pine  and  cypress. 

George  W.  Eisenhauer  of  the  Eisenhauer-Mac- 
Lea  Company,  who  was  brought  home  from  Colo- 
rado quite  ill,  has  improved  considerably,  and  it 
is  thought  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  out  in  a 
short  time. 

One  of  the  visiting  lumbermen  here  last  week 
was  John  H.  Burrell  of  John  H.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Liverpool.  England.  He  was  on  his  way  down 
South  from  Canada,   having  landed  at   Montreal. 

Another  caller  was  C.  F.  Treadway  of  Sanford 
&  Treadway,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  stopped  in 
Baltimore  on  his  way  back  from  the  South.  Mr. 
Treadway  stated  that  he  bad  found  mills  every- 
where short  of  stocks  and  oversold  on  practically 
all  items  in  hardwoods,  with  the  range  of  prices 
tending  upward. 


COLUMBUS 


Innis  Creighton,  general  sales  manager  for 
the  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Company  (limited)  of 
London,  left  for  Liverpool,  England,  Nov.  16 
after  a  visit  to  the  Columbus  office.  He  reports 
■conditions  in  that  country  good  in  every  respect. 

L.  B.  Schneider,  sales  manager  of  John  R. 
Gobey  &  Co.,  reports  a  good  trade  in  all  varieties 
■of  hardwoods.  He  says  prices  are  ruling  firm 
and  the  car  shortage  is  slightly  improved,  and 
that  it  is  about  all  that  can  be  expected  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

F.  B.  Pryor  of  the  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Com- 
pany says  that  the  volume  of  trade  is  fair  in  all 
grades  of  hardwoods.  He  says  the  stocks  are 
broken  but  prices  are  holding  up  well.  The 
trade  between  the  factories  and  the  yards  are 
about  on  an  equal.  He  says  he  looks  for  :i  con- 
tinuation of  thi*  good  business. 

M.  A.  Hayward  reports  an  active  demand  for 
.all  grades  of  hardwoods  with  prices  ruling  firm. 
He  says  the  oak  trade  especially  is  progressive. 

W.  L.  Whitacre  of  the  Whitacre  Lumber  Com- 
pany says  that  trade  in  hardwoods  is  not  in- 
•clined  to  advance,  owing  to  the  cold  weather  set- 
ting in.  Dealers  are  a  little  optimistic  about 
stocking  up  during  the  winter  and  since  the  high 
prices  are  being  well   maintained. 

R.  W.  Horton  of  the  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber 
Company  is  in  the  East  on  a  business  trip. 

A.  C.  Davis  of  the  A.  C.  Davis  Company  says 
■trade  is  good  in  all  grades  of  hardwoods  and 
that  prices  are  holding  up  unusually  well  for  the 
time  of  the  year.  He  says  the  car  shortage  is 
not  being  felt  so  much. 


CINCINNATI 


U.  A.  Carrier,  dealing  mostly  in  cypress  and 
yellow  pine,  says  that  he  has  been  doing  a  splendid 
business,  finding  more  difficulty  in  getting  prompt 
shipments  than  selling  stock.  During  the  last 
■couple  of  weeks  shipments  have  been  coming  in 
faster  and  better  service  from  the  mills  from 
now  on  is  looked  for. 

Duhlmcier  Brothers  are  doing  a  big  business 
and  are  handling  more  red  and  sap  gum  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Will  Dublmeier  is  a  firm 
•believer  in  the  future  of  red  gum  for  interior 
^nish  and  is  pushing  the  wood  hard  for  that  pur- 


pose. He  claims  that  a  number  of  architects 
whom  he  has  requested  to  try  out  the  wood  have 
done  so  with  more  than  satisfactory  results  in 
every  case. 

Ed  Bradley  of  the  E.  C.  Bradley  Lumber  Com- 
pany states  that  his  firm  is  doing  a  bigger  volume 
of  business  than  ever  before.  After  going  over 
his  territory  and  finding  business  booming  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  while  this  has  been  a  big  year  for  the 
lumber  business,  the  coming  season  will  far  out- 
reach it.  All  factories  that  he  came  in  contact 
with  are  booked  ahead  well  into  next  season. 

Weaver  Haas  of  the  W.  E.  Heyser  Lumber 
Company  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  closed  a  contract  for  the  out- 
put of  a  big  band  mill  in  that  vicinity  for  the 
next  sis  months. 

Charles  McCall,  manager  of  the  Wm.  H.  Perry 
Lumber  Company,  states  that  his  company  is 
getting  its  share  of  the  excellent  business  that  is 
to  be  had  by  any  one  in  a  position  to  furnish 
quick  shipments.  The  company  has  had  excel- 
lent shipping  facilities  all  season.  It  is  doing 
a  big  business  in  red  gum. 

Harr.v  R.  Browne,  often  referred  to  as  the  yel- 
low pine  man  of  the  hardwood  club,  says  that  it 
has  been  several  years  since  business  has  been 
on  such  a  firm  footing  as  at  the  present  time. 
While  stocks  have  been  hard  to  get  all  summer, 
be  has  been  able  to  supply  the  trade  in  most 
cases,  and  while  he  has  had  to  let  a  great  deal 
of  business  pass  by  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  yellow  pine,  he  looks  for  a  very  healthy  season 
to  follow  the  present  one. 


TOLEDO 


The  Booth  Column  Company  has  never  been  as 
busy  as  right  now.  Although  working  to  its 
capacity,  the  concern  is  now  three  months  behind 
in  its  orders  and  new  ones  flooding  the  office  with 
each  mail.  This  concern  was  fortunate  in  hay- 
ing purchased  and  had  delivered  at  its  plant 
early  in  the  spring  a  heavy  stock  of  lumber.  It 
has  been  using  up  this  stock  and  still  has  a 
large  amount  on  hand,  thus  saving  the  firm  all 
difficulties  over  the  car  shortage  situation.  Orders 
have  been  especially  heavy  from  the  East  and 
South,  and  the  tendency  is  toward  larger  columns 
for  exterior  use.  The  Booth  company  has  now 
on  hand  an  extensive  order  for  twenty-four-inch 
columns.  Prices  are  a  little  stronger,  the  local 
company  securing  a  fifteen  per  cent  advance  on 
special  work.  The  company  has  recently  been 
shipping  quite  a  lot  of  its  product  to  Cuba. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  in  Toledo  Nov.  20, 
which  will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
lumber  and  building  interests  of  the  state,  at 
which  time  a  complete  draft  of  a  jnechanics' 
lien  law,  designed  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  inter- 
ests, will  be  prepared.  Building  association  rep- 
resentatives will  be  invited  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. Heretofore  the  building  .issociations  have 
manifested  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  a 
mechanics'   lien  law. 

The  Dayton  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany recently  purchased  a  new  lumber  yard  lo- 
cated at  May  and  Clinton  streets,  Dayton,  O. 
This  is  one  of  three  yards  which  the  lumber 
company  has  leased  for  ten  years  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  purchase. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The  Charles  II.  Campbell  Furniture  Company 
of  Shelbyville  has  been  taken  over  by  E.  JI. 
Porter  of  that  city  and  L.  J.  and  Robert  Hackney 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  Hoosier  Veneer  Company  and  the  Wabash 
Veneer  Company,  both  located  at  Massachusetts 
avenue  and  Adams  street,  are  completing  exten- 
sive improvements  to  their  plants. 

With  an  authorized  capitalization  of  .$10,000. 
the  American  Pipe  Organ  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized  and   incorporated  at  Anderson   to   manu- 


facture pliie  organs.  Horace  W.  Summer,  Frank 
East.  Frank  Reynolds,  Philip  B.  O'Xeil.  Michael 
W.  Stall!)  and  Edward  A.  Wellens  are  interested 
in  the  company. 

The  property  of  Ford  &  Johnson,  furniture 
manufacturers,  with  a  plant  at  the  state  prison, 
Michigan  City,  has  been  ordered  sold  by  the 
Federal  Court  on  December  16.  The  sale  will 
also  include  the  company's  real  and  other  prop- 
erty  in   Chicago. 

A.  A.  Barnes,  president  of  the  Udell  Works, 
and  other  local  business  men  have  organized 
the  lUnion  Land  and  Timber  Company,  which 
will  deal  in  timberlands.  The  company  has  been 
incorporated  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
$100,000. 

James  W.  Clark,  trustee  for  the  Foster  Lum- 
ber Company,  has  brought  suit  against  the 
former  directors  of  the  company,  asking  judg- 
ment in  the  sum  of  $50,000.  It  is  alleged  the 
directors  used  funds  of  the  company  for  private 
use. 

A  meeting  was  held  here  Nov.  12  to  discuss 
organizing  a  national  association  of  kitchen  cab- 
inet manufacturers.  Another  meeting  will  be 
held  here  soon  to  perfect  the  organization.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  L.  D.  Waters  of  the 
Hastings  Cabinet  Company,  Hastings,  Mich.  A 
number  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  manufacturers 
were  present. 


MEMPHIS 


U.  J.  Darnell,  R.  J.  Wiggs,  Elliott  Lang,  R.  II. 
Darnell  and  H.  H.  Darnell  are  the  incorporators 
of  the  Batesville  Gravel  &  Material  Company, 
which  is  domiciled  at  Batesville,  Miss.  The  cap- 
ital stock  is  $5,000.  R.  J.  Darnell,  Inc.,  is 
building  a  railroad  running  out  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Illinois  Central  from  Batesville  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  Its  timberland  holdings 
in  that  section.  The  road  is  known  as  the 
Batesville  Southwestern,  and  the  new  company 
has  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  this  line. 

An  unusual  development  in  the  Memphis  lum- 
ber market  has  been  the  receipt  of  a  consign- 
ment of  African  mahogany  logs  by  the  Memphis 
Veneer  &  Lumber  Company.  There  are  about 
100,000  feet  of  timber  in  the  consignment,  and 
this  will  be  cut  into  lumber  and  veneers.  James 
E.  Stark,  who  is  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
^lempbis  Veneer  &  Lumber  Company,  says  that 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of 
African  mahogany  in  Memphis,  and  that  other 
shipments   will  follow   in   rapid  succession. 

James  E.  Stark  &  Co.  have  recently  bought 
considerable  quantities  of  timber  in  Mississippi, 
which  is  being  brought  to  Memphis,  where  it  is 
being  cut  into  lumber  at  several  of  the  customs 
mills.  Among  the  firms  which  are  doing  the 
sawing  are  McCollum  Brothers,  Moffat,  Bowman 
&  Rush,  and  Gibson  &  Whitaker.  Mr.  Stark  has 
recently  materially  increased  his  yarding  facili- 
ties in  North  Memphis,  and  as  fast  as  the  logs 
are  converted  into  lumber  in  South  Memphis 
the  latter  is  being  sent  over  the  belt  line  to 
the  yards  of  the  firm  in  North  Memphis.  Mr. 
Stark  believes  that  there  will  be  a  large  business 
this  winter,  and  he  is  making  his  plans  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  will  begin 
work  shortly  on  the  new  shops  which  will  be 
built  at  Harrison,  Ark.,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  these  in  operation  by 
May  or  June  of  next  year. 


NASHVILLE 


The  Bonner  Furniture  Company  is  putting  its 
new  factory,  at  Charlotte  avenue  and  Tennessee 
Central  Railroad,  into  operation.  The  company 
has  been  delayed  in  starting  operation  on  ac- 
count of  machinery  shipments  being  slow  ar- 
riving. The  company  operates  by  electrical  power, 
having    separate    motors   for    each    machine.      A 
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substantial  line  of  liousehold  furniture  will  bo 
turned  out. 

Mr.  Bigsby  of  tbe  Bigsby  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Decatur,  Ala.,  one  of  the  large  manufac- 
turers of  hardwoods  of  north  Alabama,  was  in 
Nashville  recentl.v.  Mr.  Bigsby  is  very  optimistic 
In  regard  to  the  future  of  hardwoods,  and  said 
that  high  values  were  being  realized  by  the 
Decatur  trade. 

The  North  I<"orl<  Lumber  and  Timber  Company 
is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  that  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Jackson,  Ky.,  composed  of  S.  J.  Young 
and  W.  L.  Eversole.  The  company  will  operate 
mills  at  Yerkes,  Ky.  S.  J.  Young  will  be  active 
manager. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is  taking 
steps  to  build  a  branch  from  Iron  City,  Lawrence 
count}',  to  Martin's  Mills,  Wayne  county,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  miles.  The  branch  is  being 
built  to  reach  valuable  timberlands.  Wayne 
county  has  some  of  the  finest  undeveloped  hard- 
wood forests  in  Tennessee. 

The  record  of  the  building  inspector  of  Nash- 
ville shows  permits  for  improvements  in  the  city 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1912  amounting  to 
$1,005,406,  against  $1,113,754  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  inil. 

The  Diciison  Planing  Mill  Company,  a  well 
equipped  company  at  Dickson,  Tenn.,  has  recently 
awarded  a  contract  for  remodeling  two  of  its 
30-foot  kilns  to  Fitch  H.  Kelly,  manager  of  the 
Memphis  branch  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Veneer 
Works. 

W.  V.  Davidson,  president  of  the  Davidson, 
Hicks  &  Greene  Company,  left  this  week  for 
Cocoa,  Fla.,  to  look  over  his  property  there.  Mr. 
Davidson  has  a  winter  home  in  Florida,  and  will 
go  there  with  his  family  later  in  the  winter. 
His  company  is  one  of  the  largest  hardwood 
operators  in  middle  Tennessee. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  take 
up  the  hearing  of  the  case  involving  over- 
weights on  car  shipments  of  lumber  at  Memphis, 
Dec.  18.  The  Nashville  Lumbermen's  Club  will 
send  its  trafiic  committee,  composed  of  A.  B. 
Ransom,  chairman,  G.  A.  Washington  and  Charles 
M.  Morford,  to  Memphis  to  represent  the  club. 
Other  local  lumbermen  will  attend.  The  case  is 
one  of  great  interest  to  the  lumbermen  of  this 
section. 

The  car  situation  continues  to  hamper  the 
lumber  business  in  tliis  section.  Lumber  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  are  unable  to  get  large 
supplies  of  logs  that  have  accumulated  along 
the  lines  of  the  different  railroads  to  market, 
which  interferes  greatly  with  their  abilit.v  to 
fill  orders.  Cars  to  move  shipments  out  of  Nash- 
ville can  be  secured  in  fairly  satisfactory  man- 
ner, but  the  manufacturers  are  now  more  anxious 
to  get  the  raw  material.  Railroad  officials  of  this 
section  have  again  is.sued  appeals  to  shippers 
urging  them  to  cooperate  with  the  railroads  by 
prompt  loading  and  unloading  of  cars,  and  not 
to  order  more  cars  than  they  can  load  promptly. 
They  claim  that  all  shippers  have  not  been 
cooperating  as  they  should  in  this  matter. 


LOUISVILLE 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Louisville  Hardwood 
Club  was  marked  by  the  election  of  I?dw.  L.  Davis 
to  the  presidency,  succeeding  T.  M.  Brown  of  the 
W.  P.  Brown  &  Sons  Lumber  Company,  and  the 
re-election  of  Vice-President  D.  E.  Kline  and 
Treasurer  C.  M.  Sears.  Mr.  Sears  is  starting  on 
his  fifth  consecutive  year  as  treasurer  of  the 
club. 

Mr.  Davis  has  named  his  committees  as  fol- 
lows: 

Finance — T.  M.  Brown.  W.  P.  Brown  &  Sons 
Lumber  Companv.  chairman  ;  D.  E.  Kline.  Louis- 
ville Veneer  Mills,  and  C.  M.  Sears,  Edw.  L. 
Davis  Lumber  Company. 

AovERTisiNfi — D.  E.  Kline,  chairman;  G.  D. 
Crain,  Jr..  and  T.  M.   Brown. 

Membership — P.  G.  Booker.  Booker-Cecil 
Company,  chairman ;  R.  F.  Smith,  Ohio  River 
Saw  Mill  Company. 


Entertainment — Stuart  R.  Cecil.  Booker-Cecil 
Company,  chairman  ;  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr.,  and  C.  M. 
Sears. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws — D.  E.  Kline, 
chairman ;  P.  G.  Booker  and  Smith  Milton, 
Louisville   Point   Lumber   Company. 

TRAN.sroRTATiON — A.  E.  Nomiau.  Norman 
Lumber  Company,  chairman,  and  E.  B.  Norman, 
Norman    Lumber  Company. 

Loos — II.  E.  Kline.  Louisville  Veneer  Mills, 
chairman,  and  Edward  S.  Shippen,  Louisville 
Point   Lumber   Company. 

After  a  two-day  shutdown,  due  to  the  necessity 
of  making  some  machinery  repairs,  the  sawmill 
of  the  C.  C.  Mengel  &  Bro.  Company  has  been 
put  in  operation  again  full  time,  this  meaning 
day  and  night.  The  demand  for  mahogany  lum- 
ber continues  unabated,  while  the  call  for  veneers 
also  is  picking  up.  The  veneer  mill,  however,  is 
running  at  a  normal  rate  and  putting  in  little 
overtime. 

The  New  Albany  Veneering  Company  is  secur- 
ing additional  floor  space  by  the  erection  of  a 
large  balcony  in  its  gluing  department,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  handling  Circassian  walnut 
veneering.  Business  with  the  company  has  been 
so  good  as  to  .iustify  enlargements  in  the  plant. 

The  Robe  Lake  Lumber  Company  is  now  headed 
by  W.  P.  Brown,  Mr.  Brown  succeeding  M.  A. 
St.  John  as  president.  The  other  officers  are : 
J.  G.  Brown,  vice-president ;  T.  M.  Brown,  treas- 
urer, and  Leroy  Alcott.  secretary.  Headquarters 
of  the  company,  which  owns  12,300  acres  of  tim- 
berland  in  Arkansas,  will  be  retained  at  Memphis. 

Owing  to  the  fine,  dry  weather  which  has 
marked  this  fall,  mills  in  this  territory  are 
operating  full  time.  Men  and  teams  have  been 
available  during  the  past  month  in  greater  num- 
ber, witli  the  harvesting  of  the  crops  completed, 
and  logs  have  been  coming  out  in  .greater  quantity 
than  for  several  years. 

The  Jefferson  Woodworking  Company  of  Louis- 
ville has  decided  to  go  into  the  veneering  busi- 
ness, and  will  make  veneered  table  tops  as  soon 
as  an  addition  now  in  course  of  construction  is 
completed.  The  new  department  will  start  about 
Jan.  1.  Table  slides  have  been  about  the  only 
product  of  the  concern  heretofore. 


ST.  LOUIS 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Lum)>ermen's 
Exchange  held  a  special  meeting  on  Nov.  12  to 
discuss  what  action,  if  any,  it  should  take  in 
regard  to  the  general  advance  in  hardwood 
rates  to  nineteen  cents,  from  the  greater  part  of 
.\rkansas  and  Louisiana  to  St.  Louis.  The  ad- 
vance will  amount  to  from  two  to  three  cents. 
It  was  decided  that  Thomas  E.  Powe  and  George 
McBlair,  president  and  secretary  respectively 
of  the  exchange,  should  attend  a  meeting  called 
for  the  next  afternoon  at  the  traffic  department 
of  the  Business  Men's  League.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  their  I'c- 
spective   organizations. 

Another  meeting  was  held  on  Nov.  18,  at  which 
(he  traffic  olBcers  of  the  St.  Louis  and  south- 
western lines  and  tlie  liardwood  representatives 
attended  to  confer  further.  The  lumber  repre- 
sentatives outlined  that  if  the  railroads  were 
going  to  advance  the  rates  generally,  the  rail- 
roads should  now  re-establish  the  old  rate  basis, 
which  existed  prior  to  January,  1911,  between 
Cairo,  Thebes  and  St.  Louis ;  that  the  reason 
of  the  advance  having  been  made  at  that  time, 
so  it  was  claimed  by  the  railroads,  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  rates  on  lumber,  rendered  that 
service  unprofitable ;  that  since  the  railroads 
were  to  get  higher  rates,  they  should  be  willing 
to  give  St.  Louis  its  Just  dues.  The  railroad 
officials   took   the   matter    under   advisement. 

The  C.  F.  Luehrmann  Hardwood  Lumber  Com- 
pany reports  a  good  healthy  demand  for  nearly 
every  item  on  the  hardwood  list.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  red  gum  and  ash.  Other  hard- 
woods, of  which  it  has  a  good  assortment  on 
hand,  are  also  being  freely  called  for. 

E.  W.  Blumer,  sales  manager  of  the  Lothman 
Cypress    Company,    has    recently    returned    from 


a  selling  trip.  As  is  usually  the  case,  he  brought 
a  nice  bunch  of  orders.  He  says  the  conditions 
in  the  East  are  most  encouraging  for  future 
business  and  he  believes  the  present  good  de- 
mand for  cypress  will  continue  for  some  time  to 
come,  provided  the  weather  continues  favorable 
for   building. 

The  Linderman  Machine  Company  of  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  has  opened  an  ofiice  at  1808  Lumber- 
men's building,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  with  D.  H. 
MacLean  in   charge. 


NEW  ORLEANS 


Thirty  thousand  acres  of  cutover  land  In  La 
Salle  and  Catahoula  parishes  are  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  forest  reserve  for  reforestation, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission, thus  inaugurating  the  first  effort  toward 
scientific  forest  cultivation  attempted  in  Lou- 
isiana. Wardens  are  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  land  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  trees  and' 
to  protect  them  against  forest  fires  and  against 
llie  ravages  of  stock.  Tlie  area  is  in  the  center 
ijf  a  splendid  hardwood  and  yellow  pine  belt. 
.\il  available  timber  has  already  been  cut  from 
the  land  and  new  trees  are  to  be  grown  and 
cared  for. 

The  outcome  of  the  experiment  will  be  watched 
witli  much  interest  by  lumbermen  of  the  state, 
and  from  present  indications  the  project  is  sure 
to  load  to  similar  ones. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  and  dinner  of 
tbe  Lumberman's  Association  of  New  Orleans 
was  held  Nov.  12.  After  the  usual  bountiful . 
dinner,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  and 
luisiness  matters  were  taken  up.  Transportation 
questions  were  particularly  discussed  and  it  was 
decided  tliat  the  transportation  committee  would 
take  up  the  matter  with  several  of  the  railroads. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  law  passed  by  the  recent 
state  legislature  taxing  timber  at  its  worth 
when  cut  from  the  soil,  a  suit  has  been  filed  by 
prominent  lumbermen  of  the  state  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  this  act.  The  Conservation 
Commission  is  doing  its  best  to  enforce  the  law, 
while  the  big  companies  are  trying  to  have  the 
value  per  acre  of  the  standing  timber  taxed. 
The  matter  is  still  pending,  and  from  present 
indications  the  fight  will  be  a  long  and  hard  one. 


MILWAUKEE 


The  free  employment  offices  in  Milwaukee  and 
other  large  cities  of  the  state  have  found  that 
the  present  demand  for  laborers,  especially  the 
common  laborer,  is  far  be.vond  the  supply.  Dur- 
ing October  more  than  2,900  men  and  670  women 
were  referred  to  employers,  of  which  1,538  men 
and  331  women  accepted  the  positions.  Many 
offers  were  received  from  construction  companies 
and  the  building  trades  who  wish  to  finish  as 
much  work  as  possible  before  the  frost.  The 
woodworking  and  furniture  plants  were  amon^ 
the  lead   of  those  who  demanded  laborers. 

George  P.  Noble,  wholesale  lumberman  of  this 
city,  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  of  bankruptcy 
before  Referee  Nye,  giving  his  assets  as  $46,- 
919.57  and  liabilities  as  $40,315.36.  Of  his 
claims,  $25,113.05  are  unsecured  and  $14,436.46 
are  secured. 

H.  R.  StoUe  of  Tripoli,  a  prominent  lumber- 
man of  this  state,  has  purchased  a  large  part 
of  the  stock  of  the  Badger  Basket  and  Veneer 
Company   of  Burlington. 

The  White  Star  Lumber  Company  has  become 
possessor  of  the  sawmill  formerly  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Antigo  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Antigo.  The  plant,  which  has  been  idle  for 
the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  will  require 
alterations  and  improvements. 

The  Mason-Donaldson  Lumber  Company  of 
Rhinelander,  recently  disposed  to  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  of  Chicago  over  ten  thousand 
acres  of  heavily  timbered  laud  just  north  of  the 
state  line. 
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The  J.  S.  Sterns  Liunlw^r  Conipauy  of  Odanali, 
which  has  been  operating  in  tlie  Bad  river  reser- 
vation, has  inirchased  two  tracts  of  timber  on 
Laice  Superior,  one  ;it  the  northern  end  of  May- 
Held  county  and  another  in  the  northweslem 
corner  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The 
timber  is  being  cut  and  towed  to  the  mill  at 
Washburn   to   be  sawed. 

The  Oelhafen  interests  of  Tomahawk  were  suc- 
.  .-ssful  bidders  at  the  sale  of  state  timber,  having 
-icured  a  tract  lying  north  of  Tomahawk  on 
the  Tomahawk  river.  Three  camps  will  be 
started  on  the  tract,  the  estimates  calling  for 
'  ver  a  million  feet  of  timber. 

Official  announcement  by  William  Tcmpleton 
<i(  Chicago,  president  of  the  Peshtigo  Lumber 
Company,  whose  sawmill  was  recently  destroyed 
by   tire,   confirms   rumors   that   the   plant   will    be 


rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible.     It  will  cost  $150,000. 

The  Smith  Manufacturing  Company  of  La 
Crosse,  manufacturer  of  wagons  and  agricultural 
implements,  has  found  it  necessary  to  erect  an 
additional  building  to  its  plant. 

Isaac  II.  Crawford,  for  thirt.v-two  years  chief 
engineer  at  the  Paine  Lumber  Company  at  Osh- 
kosh,  died  at  his  home  at  364  New  York  avenue 
recently,  as  the  result  of  an  internal  cancer.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  a  native  of  Canada,  having  been 
born  in  1,S47.  He  lived  at  Oshkosh  for  about 
forty  years.  A  wife  and  three  children  survive 
him. 

The  sawmill  of  the  Fred  Schubring  Lumber 
Company  of  Wausau  has  been  started  for  its 
winter  run.  during  which  time  the  cut  will 
exceed  twelve  million  feet  of  hardwood  and 
hemlock. 


cniCAOO 


Local  w-holesalers.  as  for  some  time  in  the 
past,  are  concentrating  their  main  energies  on 
the  buying  end  of  the  business,  as  it  seems  to 
be  possible  for  almost  anybody  to  effect  sales 
at  reasonably  strong  prices.  The  most  efficient 
of  the  local  trade  arc  showing  their  ability  in 
taking  up  stocks  at  figures  which  will  net  them 
good  profit  and  in  disposing  of  their  lumber  at  a 
little  higher  basis  than  the  majority  of  the 
trade. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  items  in  the  local 
hardwood  business  are  weak,  although  red  gum 
and  wide  poplar,  as  at  other  centers,  are  the 
slowest  movers.  Ash,  hasswood,  oak,  birch, 
maple  and  chestnut  are  the  leaders  in  the  local 
market,  and  there  is  very  little  difficulty  en- 
countered in  marketing  stock  of  good  quality  of 
these  woods. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  lumber 
from  the  usual  sources  of  supply,  there  has  been 
quite  a  little  trading  of  late  between  the  whole- 
salers themselves,  and  the  good  effects  of  asso- 
ciation and  club  work  are  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  local  trade  are  willing 
to  sell  their  fellow  members  at  a  price  which 
will  net  both  of  them  some  profit  rather  than 
to  do  everything  possible  to  freeze  out  each 
other,  as  was  the  custom  tmder  the  old  method 
of  conducting  the  lumber  business. 

The  local  trade  is  considerably  excited  over 
the  proposed  increases  in  freight  rates  from  the 
South  to  Ohio  river  crossings  and  western  ter- 
ritory. Tlie  fear  is  expressed  in  some  quarters 
that  it  these  increased  rates  go  into  effect  it 
will  seriousl.v  endanger  the  local  market  for 
low-grade  material,  which  holds  an  important 
place  in  Chicago  lumber  consumption.  It  is 
feared  that  an  increase  in  rates  such  as  is  pro- 
posed would  make  the  ultimate  selling  price  of 
low-grade  stock  so  nearly  on  a  parallel  with 
the  cost  of  getting  it  into  the  local  market  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  margin  in  the  trans- 
;ieii(ms  to  make  them   worth   while. 


SBW  YORK 


The  hardwood  market  shows  a  continuance  of 
the  strength  that  has  been  noted  for  the  past 
several  months.  Inquiries  are  brisk  and  prices 
remain  firm  with  some  advances  noted.  Local 
yards  are  by  no  means  earr.ving  a  normal  supply 
of  material  and  new  stocks  are  drawn  from 
almost  as  fast  as  received.  This,  with  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  shippers  getting  cars  and 
forwarding  stock,  practically  assures  a  strong 
tunrket  for  the  entire  winter  season. 

Oak,  chestnut,  birch  and  maple  show  advances 


111  111.  IM.  some  items  bringing  two  dollars  more 
than  a  month  ago.  Cherry  continues  firm.  The 
rest  of  this  list  shows  no  change  in  price.  Hard- 
wood flooring  is  in  good  demand  and  an  advance 
in  oak  flooring  is  noted. 


PHILADELPHIA 


In  spite  of  the  more  or  less  unavoidable  con- 
cern in  the  November  election,  there  has  been  no 
diminution  of  activity  in  the  hardwood  lumber 
business  during  the  last  fortnight.  AH  standard 
grades,  especially  of  dry  lumber  with  a  reason- 
able guarantee  of  delivery,  find  a  ready  market, 
and  prices  are  well  sustained.  Although  the  fall 
rush  in  furniture  buying  is  practically  over,  the 
factories  have  all  they  can  do  to  catch  up  with 
orders.  The  other  wholesale  consuming  indus- 
tries continue  active,  in  many  instances  being 
obliged  to  work  overtime  several  nights  in  the 
week.  This  is  a  good  word  for  the  prosperity 
preachment  which  has  begun.  There  is  a  little 
relief  in  the  car  shortage  handicap  in  some  of 
the  lumber  distributing  fields,  and  a  fair  volume 
of  stuff  is  being  shipped,  but  orders  are  still 
delayed  at  many  points.  An  encouraging  sign 
of  the  times  is  the  stout  optimistic  feeling  which 
prevails  everywhere  as  to  outlook. 

Oak,  both  red  and  white,  still  heads  the  list : 
stocks  are  scarce  and  prices  are  stiff.  Quarter 
sawed  oak  is  strengthening  right  along,  and 
prices  are  moving  up.  Chestnut,  plain  and 
sound  wormy,  holds  a  good  position,  ash  has 
many  friends,  poplar  remains  steady,  the  ma- 
hogany and  veneer  market  continues  active : 
birch  and  beech  are  selling  freely  and  cypress  is 
improving. 


PITTSBURGH 


No  bad  after-election  effects  are  visible  in  the 
hardwood  market  here.  The  volume  of  inquiries 
keeps  up  surprisingly  well,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  inventory  season  is  close  at  hand  and 
that  the  usual  first  of  the  year  statements  will 
have  to  be  made  shortly.  Purchasing  agents  as 
a  rule  are  making  ready  to  buy  more  lumber 
for  1913  than  they  did  this  year.  Evidently  they 
are  determined  not  to  be  caught  again  with  a 
shortage,  and  they  also  foresee  that  their  re- 
spective plants  are  going  to  he  crowded  with  or- 
ders if  present  business  conditions  continue.  All 
kinds  of  fine  hardwood  for  use  in  implement,  fur- 
niture and  automobile  factories  is  in  excellent 
demand.  Prices  are  firm  with  small  increases 
noted  every  few  weeks.  Stocks  at  the  mills  are 
very  low,  although  all  mills  are  working  nearly 
or  quite  to  capacity.  The  splendid  undertone  in 
the   hardwood   market   is  evidenced   very   plainly 


by  the  number  of  purchases  of  hardwood  timber 
that  are  being  made  and  the  number  of  new 
operations  being  started.  Yard  trade  in  hard- 
woods is  very  fair,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  heavy 
in  comparison  as  the  selling  of  hemlock  and  pine 
lumber. 


BUFFALO 


The  hardwood  trade  is  on  a  good  scale  of 
activity  and  the  prospects  are  good.  The  local 
yards  are  carrying  well-assorted  stocks,  some  of 
them  having  supplies  in  excess  of  those  of  last 
year.  The  car  shortage  has  not  been  very  serious 
in  this  section,  and  there  is  no  great  complaint 
over  the  delays  to  shipments  from  the  South, 
In  the  general  list  of  hardwoods  prices  are  hold- 
ing very  firm. 

Good  and  common  oak  is  short  and  bringing 
a  very  strong  price.  Quartered  oak  is  in  a  little 
better  demand  than  recently  ;  the  furniture  fac- 
tories employing  it  to  a  larger  extent  again. 
Priplar  is  inclined  to  be  slow.  Cherry  has  taken 
a  little  start,  but  has  not  become  active.  Chestnut 
and  ash  are  in  steady  inquiry,  while  birch  and 
maple   are   good   sellers. 


BOSTON 


The  market  for  hardwood  lumber  has  been 
moderately  active  during  the  past  two  weeks, 
and  prices  are  well  held.  Some  dealers  in  this 
market  state  that  quotations  on  some  classes 
of  hardwood  lumber  received  by  them  within 
a  few  days  are  firmer  and  higher  than  any  price 
previously  received  and  they  do  not  consider 
that  top  prices  have  yet  been  seen.  Others 
believe  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  fur- 
ther ad^■auces  unless  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  demand.  Offerings  of  dry  lumber  are 
smaller  than  they  have  been  for  several  months 
at  least,  and  it  really  looks  as  if  the  manufac- 
turer -who  has  stock  in  good  shipping  condition 
can  get  practically  his  own  price. 

Shippers  are  still  forced  to  contend  with  the 
lar  shortage,  for  which  condition  no  immediate 
relief  is  expected.  Those  dealers  who  brought 
in  lumber  ahead  of  orders  are  having  no  real 
difficulty  in  making  sales,  as  the  average  buyer 
has    not    greatly    anticipated    his    wants. 

Quartered  and  plain  oak  is  very  firm,  an  ad- 
vance in  price  of  two  dollars  being  reported  in 
some  instances.  Black  walnut  is  in  small  offer- 
ing with  a  fair  demand  reported.  Maple  flooring 
is  fairly  active.  Prices  are  well  held.  White- 
wood  is  in  fair  call  and  prices  are  very  well 
held. 


BALTIMORE 


Perhaps  the  only  change  in  the  hardwood 
situation  to  be  reported  during  the  last  two 
weeks  is  a  further  advance  of  .$2  to  .$3  in  the 
price  of  oak,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  at 
all  to  have  checked  the  movement.  The  demand 
keeps  up  undiminished,  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect at  this  time  that  the  year  will  end  with 
the  requirements  of  the  trade  up  to  exceptional 
proportions.  Mills  report  that  they  can  get 
offers  for  all  the  lumber  which  they  are  able  to 
turn  out.  Not  even  the  merest'  tyro  in  the 
matter  of  selling  can  fail  to  dispose  of  stocks 
if  he  has  them  to  deliver.  This  state  of  affairs 
extends  to  practically  every  division  of  the 
trade,  with  the  sole  exception  of  extra  wide 
poplar,  which  fails  to  find  favor  among  buyers 
at  such  prices  as  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  scarcity  of  the  wood.  The  absence  of  a 
yrpirited  or  even  moderately  active  demand  for 
.  xtra  wide  poplar  is  noted  abroad  as  well  as  in 
the  domestic  trade,  and  has  come  to  be  accepted 
as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  altered.  The  ordinary 
widths  are  active  enough,  inquiries  being  numer- 
ous and  the  buyers  showing  a  disposition  to  meet 
the  prices  asked  by  the  producers. 
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Tlio  ('ill-  slii.rtage  continups  li>  inlerfeio  with 
a  fi'ce  moVL'iiH'iit  of  stocks,  but  less  trouble  is 
experioncod  'in  this  account  along  the  northern 
railroads  than  down  South.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
possihli-  to  meet  at  least  the  more  urgent  wants, 
and  thcM-e  is  no  such  cmbarso  upon  the  freight 
movement  ,ts  would  cause  serious  embarrassment. 
Of  course,  the  possibilit.v  that  a  shipment  may 
fail  to  reach  its  destination  in  a  reasonable 
time  stimulates  the  interest  in  supplies,  and  the 
.yards  as  w^ell  as  other  buyers  are  placing  orders 
with  sufHcient  freedom  to  allow  for  delays.  The 
quotations  on  oak  are  probably  as  high  as  they 
have  been  at  any  previous  time,  and  the  demands 
upon  the  mills  are  such  as  to  keep  all  the  plants 
busy.  So  iM'isk  is  the  movement  as  to  affect 
every  kind  of  lumber  in  general  use. 

The  interest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
is  attested  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  firms  in  search  of  supplies. 
The  ocean  freight  situation  is  becoming  better. 
In  addition  to  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  most 
of  the  others  have  now  announced  their  rates, 
but  these  mark  such  an  advance  over  the  current 
figures  that  exporters  hesitate  about  binding 
themselves  for  the  whole  of  1913.  Some  of  them 
prefer  to  take  chances,  making  such  shipments 
at  the  prevailing  rates  as  they  must  and  hoping 
that  the  companies  will  find  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  range  put  out.  With  the  exception 
of  the  high  ocean  freight  rates  and  the  car 
shortage,  the  hardwood  trade  has  nothing  to 
eomplain  of,  being  active  in  all  of  its  branches 
and   presenting  a   most  favorable  prospect. 


COLUMBUS 


Dealers  throughout  central  Ohio  report  a  good 
demand  in  all  varieties  of  hardwoods  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  firmness  iu  prices.  Building 
operations  continue  active.  Oak  is  especially 
strong  and  is  advancing  steadily.  The  demand 
seems  to  center  principally  in  the  quartered. 
Dry  stocks  are  scarce,  and  hence  all  hardwoods 
are  moving  better.  The  car  shortage  still  con- 
tinues, hut  has  improved  somewhat  over  the 
past  week.  Buyers  do  not  seem  satisfied  to  buy 
in  large  quantities  until  the  shortage  is  better. 
Red  oak  and  plain  oak  are  in  good  demand  and 
prices  are  going  up.  Ash  is  advancing  and  is 
particularly    strong,    as    is    also    basswood    and 

rheslunl. 


CINCINNATI 


There  is  a  sti-ady  demand  for  all  items  on  the 
hardwood  list  with  plain  oak  a  leader.  Quar- 
tered oak  is  gradually  getting  into  its  former 
position,  and  dealers  in  this  wood  are  much 
encouraged.  Ash  is  very  scarce  and  in  big 
demand.  All  low  grades  are  called  for  daily, 
and  dealers  are  having  trouble  in  finding  sutfi- 
cieut  quantities  to  supply  the  tra'de.  Chestnut 
is  doing  very  well,  both  upper  and  lower  grades 
being    called   for    and    bringing   top    prices. 

There  is  a  strong  tone  to  the  jjoplar  market 
again.  Low  grades  are  in  strong  demand  at  top 
prices  and  the  good  grades  are  picking  up. 
Wide  stock  also  has  been  doing  much  better. 

All  grades  of  cypress  are  going  well  :  planing 
mills  are  using  No.  1  shop  and  better  in  large 
quantities  and  the  box  factories  are  taking  all 
the  low-grade  stock  they  can  get  hold  of  and 
paying  good  prices  for  it.  Receipts  are  much 
better  than  for  some  time  and  prices  are  holding 
lirni. 

II;ird\\ood  flooring  is  moving  fast  at  good 
prie.'s. 

.MI  wood  consuming  factories  in  this  section 
are  very  busy,  espe<-ially  the  furniture  trade. 
Box  factories  are  having  considerable  trouble 
in  procuring  enough  stock  to  keep  them  busy. 
The  implement  business  is  in  good  shape,  and 
carriage  woodwork  plants  are  doing  a  capacity 
business.       The     automobile     industry     has     been 


exceptionally  good  all  season,  and  there  is  every 
indication  of  a  brisk   winter  in»  this  line. 

The  late  building  season  has  kept  the  planing 
mills  busier  than  ever  before.  Favorable  weather 
conditions  are  responsible  for  continued  activity 
among  the  building  contractors.  Many  buildings 
are  now  under  construction  that  were  not  ex- 
pected to  be  started  until  next  season,  thus  assur- 
ing more  work  for  millwork  men  and  interior 
finish  people. 


TOLEDO 


Hardwoods  continue  in  good  demand  with 
prices  stiff  and  supplies  short.  The  car  shortage 
is  seriously  affecting  deliveries  from  the  South, 
iu  some  instances  mills  being  compelled  to  wait 
as  long  as  thirty  days  for  a  car.  The  demand 
for  lumber  has  kept  up  remarkably  well,  and  it 
is  generally  noted  here  that  there  has  never 
been  a  presidential  election  year  when  business 
has  been  affected  so  little  by  the  political  situa- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  among 
lumber  dealers  that  there  will  not  be  much 
tariff  tinkering,  and  moreover  the  tariff  changes 
likely  to  he  made  will  have  the  tendency  to  put 
more  money  in  the  pockets  of  lumber  dealers, 
which  no  sane  American  business  man  is  likely 
to  meet  with  objections. 

Red  gum  is  in  specially  heavy  demand,  but  is 
hard  to  get.  I'Mrst  and  seconds  plain  oak  is 
scarce,  and  quartered  oak  is  quoted  at  an  in- 
creasing figure.  Mahogany  is  strong  in  demand 
and  high  in  price.  Ash  is  in  good  demand.  The 
local  yards  are  running  pretty  low  on  stocks  and 
there  is  bound  to  be  heavy  buying  around  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  enormous  demand  which 
lias  been  made  for  hardwoods  of  all  kinds  from 
llie  building  trades  is  falling  off  a  little,  but  the 
factory    demand   is   strong. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


.\lthough  business  is  by  no  means  rushing, 
the  hardwood  trade  is  fairly  active.  There  has 
been  no  decreased  activity  in  the  last  fortnight, 
however.  Many  retail  dealers  are  making  in- 
(|uiries  as  to  prices  and  prospects  of  delivery, 
and  some  few  orders  are  coming  in.  Hardwood 
prices  are  steady. 

Local  hardwood  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
appear  to  be  getting  suificient  stock  to  meet 
their  needs,  but  some  trouble  is  experienced  in 
getting  it  shipped  out  again.  The  coal  fields 
are  making  considerable  demand  for  cars  at  this 
time,  and  the  Indiana  corn  crop  will  soon  begin 
to  move.  The  car  shortage  situation  appears 
to  be  improving  slightly,  however,  and  it  is 
thought  that  this  condition  will  be  chaired  up 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 


MEMPHIS 


'I'lii-  cju"  sitiiatidu  is  oonsidri-t'tJ  imn-h  hcttcr 
in  this  territory  than  it  was  a  sluut  limo  ago. 
and  lumber  is  being  moved  with  rather  greater 
(lispa'teh.  At  some  interior  points  there  is  still 
a  scarcity  of  cars,  and  shipment  of  both  lumber 
and  logs  is  delayed  on  this  account.  However, 
it  is  conceded  by  practically  all  interests  in  thi' 
trade  that  the  railroads  are  giving  a  more  satis 
factory  service  and  that  lumber  is  moving  with 
greater  regularity  than  a  short  time  ago.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  tlie  hei;;ht  of  the  cotton  move* 
mcnt  has  already  passed,  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  further  improvement  in  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  in  the  near  future. 

Weather  conditions  throughout  this  section  re- 
lently  have  been  very  favorable  for  work  in  the 
woods,  and  this  has  made  excellent  progress. 
Thi'  amount  of  timber  being  brought  out  is  quite 
bu'ae  aufl  tbe  outlook  is  for  an  adntiuatc  supply 
of  logs  for  the  winter.  Some  of  tbe  firms  in 
this  territory  have  quit  logging  operations  and 
will  do  nothing  else  in  that  line  this  season. 
Tht're  are  others,  however,  and  ihr  latter  are  in 


tbe  majority,  who  are  still  getting  out  timber  and 
who  will  continue  this  work  as  Ion*  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  satisfactory  progress  therewith. 

Practically  every  hardwood  mill  in  the  Mem- 
phis territory  is  running  on  full  time,  and  yet 
there  is  no  particular  accumulation  of  lumber, 
jiarticularly  in  shipping  dry  stock.  Tbe  volume 
of  business  during  the  past  few  months  has  been 
quite  satisfactory,  and  while  production  has  ma- 
lei'ially  increased,  there  has  been  likewise  a 
Nubstantial  gain  in  shipments.  There  is  no 
accumulation  of  lumber  in  any  direction,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  items  which 
are  particularly  scarce. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  box  situation  here 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  decided  increase  in 
the  amount  of  gum  lumber  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  standard  packages.  A  prominent 
manufacturer  here  said  recently  that  he  was 
using  about  sixty  per  cent  gum.  as  against  forty 
per  cent  cotton woqd.  A  year  or  two  ago  the 
Ivgures  were  easily  reversed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tl>e  scarcity  of  Cottonwood  and  the  high 
prices  therefor  have  had  some  Influence  toward 
increasing  the  use  of  gum.  The  growing  popu- 
larity of  this  wood,  however,  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  this  substitution.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  there  is  little  or  no  gum 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cases  used 
for  the  storage  of  eggs. 


LOUISVILLE 


Tho  demand  for  hardwoods  continues  brisk 
and  satisfactory,  both  as  to  extent  and  prices 
olTered.  Quotations  an-  strengthening  in  prac- 
tically every  line,  and  the  man  with  a  wide 
range  of  stocks  is  bard  put  to  it  to  tell  which 
items  should  be  included  among  his  "six  best 
sellers."  The  prospect  of  tariff  revision  is  ap- 
parently not  affecting  the  optimistic  feeling  ex- 
isting among  consumers  of  hardwoods,  and  tbe 
election  of  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  been  regarded 
as  anything  to  worry  alxuit.  Manufacturing 
interests  in  all  directions  are  continuing  to  ex- 
pand, instead  of  drawing  in,  and  even  tbe 
peeved  individuals  wlio  canceled  orders  "be- 
cause of  the  flection"  were  so  few  in  number. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  to  l>e  possessed  of  a 
splendid  isolation.  Nobody  with  any  btisincss 
sense  is  insisting  on  cutting  down  the  volume 
of  bis  business  just  because  the  man  he  didn't 
vote  for  got  elected.  As  long  as  the  present 
sound  foundation  for  bigger  trade  exists,  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  any  retarding  of  the  process 
of  developing  trade  ta  a  normal  state  as  to 
(piantity  and  profits.  Oak  c(mtinues  to  lead  in 
sales  in  this  niarkei.  plain  oak  lieing  sold  as  fast 
as  offered,  and  ([uarlered  oak  being  In  good  de- 
mand. Quartered  red  is  going  up.  buyers  realiz- 
ing that  the  difference  l)etweeu  the  price  of  that 
commodity  and  quartered  while  is  greater  than 
is  justified  by  a  comparison  of  the  intrinsic 
values  of  the  woods.  Cood  poplar,  which  has 
been  rather  slow.  Is  improving  materially,  tbe 
lower  grades  continuing  to  sell  in  large  quan- 
tity. Ash  is  a  good  mover,  as  are  •j^xnn  and  cot 
ton  wood. 


ST.  LOUIS 


J 


A  reasonable  volume  of  Imsiness  is  reported 
by  the  various  hxal  hardwood  dealers  generally. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  their  stocks  have 
been  depleted  by  the  calls  that  have  been  made 
on  them  during  the  i»ast  few  weeks,  the  lijird- 
wood  dealers  could  do  considerably  more  busi- 
ness. The  demand  has  been  most  unequally 
divided.  Tlie  larger  yards  have  had  an  excel- 
lent trade  and  are  well  pleased  with  what  they 
have  done,  Imt  the  smaller  yards  are  not  as 
satisfied  with  their  business.  Prices  generally 
are  held  firm,  but  many  items,  such  as  plain  oak 
and  ash,  command  a  heller  iirice  when  they  can 
be  obtained. 

The   wi'allier   has   been    most    favorabh'   for   uei 
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liug  out  linibi'i'.  and  Iliiit  has  bi  eu  tjikcii  advau- 
rag;^  of  by  many  of  the  mills.  A  gcod  Imsinoss 
has  been  dene  by  the  cypress  people,  cspi-fially 
in  mixed  car  lots,  and  from  indications  there 
will  be  a  good  trade  for  several  weeks  to  come, 
unless  the  weather  should  suddenly  lui'u  very 
cold.  The  factory  demand  is  fair  and  ilie  call 
from  the  yards  is  satisfactory.  Kecjuests  from 
the  nortbeni  territory  are  coniini;  in  nicely. 
Cypress  receipts  are  somewhat  better  than  they 
were  and  moro  cypress  is  coming  into  tlie  local 
market  than  at  any  time  during  the  car  shortage. 
Sash  and  door  people  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
business  they  are  doing.  The  call  from  the 
eiiuntry  yards  has  been  hotter  recently  and 
spi'cial   work  keeps   up   well. 


^EW  ORLEANS 


Although  trade  is  not  what  can  be  called  brisk, 
the  !o(_al  hardwood  market  is  holding  its  own. 
Nearly  every  variety  of  oak  is  in  strong  demand, 
with  prices  very  firm.  The  lo\<er  grades  of  gum 
are  scarce  and  command  high  prices.  Buying  is 
firm  and  the  tendency  tu  fill  orders^  as  they  are 
booked  holds  sway.  This  keeps  the  mill  stock 
light. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  in  the 
transportation  of  the  export  trade,  a  fairly  heavy 


White     Oak     Flitches 

Will  pay  cash  f.  o.  b.  your 
station  for  Quartered 
White   Oak   Flitches 

CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED 

PUTNAM  VENEER  &  LUMBER  CO. 

KOACHDALE,   INDIANA. 


LUMBER 

WANTED 

4/4  &  5/4  No.  3  and  4  Com 
4/4  No.  3  Basswood. 
4/4  No.  3  Chestnut. 

Poplar. 

P.     T.     Bak 

1212  W.  Uberty  St 

e  r    &    Son 

Cincinnati,  O. 

THREE  STATES  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

SOUTHERN  HARDWOODS 
Cottonwood  and  Red  Cum 

SPECtALTIES 
Main  Office,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


BLUESTONELAND& 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURE  R  S 

West     Virginia     Hardwoods 

SOFT  WHITE  PINE 
OAK  POPLAR 
CHESTNUT    HEMLOCK 

BAND   SAWED   STOCK 


Complete    Planing    Mill  Facilities 
RIDGWAY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


lnisini>ss  is  being  done,  tlie  ilmitation  lieius  in-ac- 
tically  Hxcd  by  tlie  possibilities  of  getting  goods 
loi-ward.  While  buying  is  limited  and  many 
inirchasei-s  abroad  arc  still  holding  off  as  mticli 
as  possible,  (here  is  a  volume  of  comparatively 
small  orders  which  in  the  aggregate  keep  up  tlu' 
total    to   about  normal   conditions. 

The  restrictions  placed  by  the  railro.ads  on  the 
movement  of  forest  products  are  beginning  to 
show  their  effect  in  the  decreased  movement  to 
the  port,  and  to  some  extent  malve  the  laclj  of 
ocean  tonnage  less  noticeable.  The  situation  thus 
simmers  down  to  the  freight  conditions,  and  the 
hardwood  exports  are  governed  to  a  marked 
degree  by  tlie  freight  question.  Oak  seems  to  be 
in  good  demand  for  export,  and  in  some  cases 
fancy   prices   are   offered. 

From  all  sections,  however,  come  dissatisfied 
reports  relative  to  the  ocean  freight  rat<'S  and 
the  rehu-tance  of  the  railroads  to  bring  into 
Xi'W  tJricans  more  lumber  than  can  he  handled  by 
the  steamship  lines.  The  outlook  for  better  rate 
conditions  is  by  no  means  encouraging,  and  what 
change  is  noticed  is  almost  uniformly  in  the  way 
of   further   increases. 


NASHVILLE 


The  tone  of  the  Xa.sbville  hardwood  market 
continues  strong,  with  active  demand  and  con- 
siderable inroads  being  made  into  dry  stocks  b.\- 
ibi-  drain  that  has  been  steady  for  several 
inuntbs.  riain  and  quartered  oak  continues  to 
be  in  the  greatest  demand.  There  is  a  satisfac- 
tory demand  for  chestnut  and  poplar.  Ash  and 
hickory  are  good  sellers,  with  very  light  supplies 
available.  One  local  plant  turned  down  an  order 
for  ."jdO.OOO  feet  of  plain  oak  and  other  smaller 
orders   because   of   inability   to   fill    the   orders. 


MILWAUKEE 


Wliili'  there  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  demand 
frniii  the  building  trade,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  tile  season,  orders  from  various  sources  for 
hardwood  are  coming  in  faster  than  they  can 
be  tilled.  Local  wholesalers  report  the  receipt 
of  an  unusually  large  number  of  inquiries  and 
orders  for  this  season  of  the  year,  but  they 
say  they  are  handicapped  in  the  delivery  of 
stocks.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  shortage 
here  and  at  the  mills  about  the  state.  Demand 
from  the  sash  and  door  plants,  the  furniture 
liictoi-ies  and  the  farm  implement  concerns  is 
tiecidedly  hi'tter  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

lieports  from  the  northern  lumber  country 
indicate  that  prices  at  the  trills  are  strong  and 
give  promise  of  further  advance  as  the  shortage 
of  iiimber  becomes  more  serious.  First  and  sec- 
ond birch  is  selling  well,  interior  finish  and  sash 
and  door  concerns  buying  considerably  in  this 
line.  There  is  a  brisk  movement  in  hard  maple 
;iiKl  wholesalers  say  that  there  is  a  shortage  in 
Michigan  stocks,  ilany  dealers  are  looking  to 
Wisconsin  mills  for  their  supplies  this  season, 
llasswood  stocks  at  the  mills  seem  to  be  well 
cleared  up.  stocks  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  common 
being  especially  light.  Both  red  and  white  plain 
oalt  is  firm,  while  quartered  white  oak  is 
stronger  than  it  has  been  recently. 


LIVERPOOL 


The  uiaiket  iHisition  here  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary that  has  ever  been  known,  even  by  the 
oldest  ini'n  in  the  trade.  Prices  have  gone  up 
to  an  incredible  extent.  This  does  not  mean 
that  returns  are  higher  to  the  shipper,  but  sea 
freights  liavo  gone  up  to  such  an  extent  thai 
prices  liave  been  compelled  to  go  up  to  corre 
spond.  The  general  opinion  here  is  that  present 
values  of  freight  will  last  until  March,  when  a 
very  large  number  of  ships,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  shipbuilders,  will  be  launched  ready  for 
sea. 


Hickory  logs  have  actually  been  sold  at  first 
band  at  '2s  Od  per  cubic  foot  Liverpool  string 
measure  for  future  arrivals.  II  is,  however, 
quite  impossible  to  buy  any  further  stocks  on 
the  same  basis.  Shippers  are  asking  3s,  but  no 
sales  on   this  basis  have   been   reported. 

Round  ash  is  equally  firm,  and  2s  4d  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  value  of  first  growth  ash  to 
arrive.  The  mahogany  position  is  exactly  in  the 
same  position,  and  .judging  from  recept  sales 
this  market  must  continue  very  firm.  Here  again 
the  friught  rates  are  the  main  cause  of  high 
|)i-ices  and  March  may  see  a  change,  though 
there  is,  a  very  keen  demand  for  hickory  at 
present.  Canary  whiiewood  is  selling  very  well 
and  good  prices  have  been  realized  for  stocks  on 
hand.  The  wider  stocks  especially  are  firm, 
though  the  very  high  prices  make  the  wood  pro- 
hibitive for  many  users.  Black  walnut  is  prac 
tii^aiiy  nou-existant  and  prices  keep  very  firm. 
Cheaper  stocks  are  coining  into  favor.  Tupelo 
in  5x8  inch  and  10x14  incii  is  in  favor.  Birch 
is  moving  quietly  and  firmly,  while  all  the  oak 
is  sold  at  good  prices  as  it  arrives.  Oak  dimen- 
sion orders  are  moving  quietly  and  prices  are 
keeping  very  firm  for  future  deliveries.  Gum 
stocks  of  ail  kinds  have  been  selling  quite  well, 
as  these  are  being  used  extensively  as  a  substi- 
inle  for  poplar. 


GLASaOW 


The  tone  of  ilie  timber  trade  in  this  section  is 
steady,  with  a  continued  movement  into  con- 
sumption both  from  the  quay  and  from  the 
various  storage  yards.  Brokers  are  holding 
g(]ods  firmly  on  (he  quay  and  if  buyers  cannot 
be  found  at  their  jirices  the  goods  are  promptly 
stored,  brokers  knowing  well  that  advanced 
lu'ices  can  be  obtained  simply  by  holding  for  a 
-iliirit  lime.  The  high  f.  o.  b.  prices  of  lumber. 
r.iupleil  with  the  abnormal  rates  of  freight, 
makes  the  consumption  somewhat  crippled.  As 
nnmerous  freight  contracts  expire  at  the  eiid  of 
fill.'  year,  the  f.  o.  li.  costs  are  bound  to  increase 
still    further. 

Imports  meantime  biiug  unusually  light  cause 
inroads  to  be  made  upon  stocks  in  first  hands. 
Oak  planks  and  boards  and  the  various  furniture 
woods  which  arrived  by  the  last  two  Baltimore 
and  Newport  .\cws  steamers  were  well  cleared 
direct  from  the  quay,  as  was  also  the  poplar. 
The  prices  Avere  well  up  to  the  standard,  al- 
though some  of  (he  gradings  were  not  what 
should  have  been.  Sap  gum  (hazel  pine)  and 
black  walnut  arc  in  moderate  request,  but  in 
some  instances  the  prices  do  not  justify  consign- 
ment. .Spruce  in  first  hands  is  well  nigh  de- 
pleted and  fresh  imports  are  very  improbable  at 
present  rates  of  freight.  (.'anadian  pine  deals 
have  arrived  moderately  within  the  last  week 
or  two  and  keen  competition  is  taking  place 
for  the  various  widths.  Baltic  spruce  has  fallen 
off  slightly,  the  freight  rate  no  doubt  accounting 
Inr  this,  but  the  small  lots  imported  have  been 
rli-ared  on  arrival.  The  demand  for  shipbuilding 
re(inirements  continues  unabated,  and  several 
new  contracts  have  been  i)laced  during  the  past 
week. 

l-^reigh1s  ;ill  uviM-  have  now  reached  high  level  : 
in  fact  well  nii;h  prohibitive  for  most  parties, 
unless  much  higher  prices  can  be  established. 
The  annual  freight  contracts  being  made  at 
present  arc  abnormally  high.  The  uncertainty 
of  tlie  steamship  linos  taking  lumber  when  they 
<-an  get  cotton  is  increased  by  the  shortage  of 
cars  for  the  inland  movement  on  the  other 
side,  and  by  restrictions  on  through  bills  of 
lading  as  well  as  consignments  by  rail  for  certain 
lini's   of   steamers. 

With  prices  advancing,  buyers  are  showing  a 
liiidcncy  to  increase  their  holdings,  a  course 
which    will    prove   advantageous  to  themselves. 

The  various  markets  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  a  good  winter 
trade  is  sure  to  be  experienced. 
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WHY? 


TXT"  H Y  DO  more  than  320  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  lumber  manufac- 
""  turers  exchange  nearly  $26,000,000  of  indemnity  against  fire  loss  at 

Manufacturing 
Lumbermen's 
Underwriters 


BECAUSE! 

BECAUSE  it  is  the  oldest  and  strongest  inter-insurance  association  among  lumber- 
men, being  now  in  its  fourteenth  year. 

BECAUSE  $728,910.41  cash  savings  have  been  returned  to  members. 
BECAUSE  $756,787.21  cash  surplus,  owned  entirely  by  the  members,  has  been  accu- 
mulated. 

BECAUSE  $2,012,427.96  has  been  paid  in  losses  under  prompt  and  equitable  adjust- 
ments without  resort  to  quibbling  or  technical  controversy. 

BECAUSE   it  was  the  first  to  settle  lumber  losses  on  a  market  value  basis. 

BECAUSE  the  regular,  frequent  and  thorough  inspections  given  the  plants  of  all 
members  help  them  to  prevent  fires,  thus  materially  reducing  both  the 
fire  waste  and  the  cost  of  indemnity. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

Western  Representative  Harry  Rankill   ^   GO. 

HARRY  B.  CLARK,  Attorney  in  Fact, 

Portland,  Ore.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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Advertisers'  TXrectort; 


NORTHERN    HARDWOODS. 
American  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co 


Beecher&Barr 

Bradley.  E.  C.  Lumber  Co 

Brown  Brothers  Lumber  Company. 
Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 


Coale.  Thoe.  E..  Lumber  Company.. 

Cobbs  4  Mitchell.  Inc. 

Craig,  W.  P..  Lumber  Co 

Curll,  Daniel  B 


Darling.  Chas.  4  Co. 


EUasG.  ABro ■.■■■■A"- 

Eitabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co.. 


Flanner-Steger  Land  4  Lumber  Co. 
Forman  Company.  Thomas 


Goodyear.  C.  A..  Lumber  Co. 


Hadentine  Lumber  Company,  Inc. 

Hanson-Turner  Company 

Heyser.  W.  E.  Lumber  Co 

Holyoke.  Chas ...•• 

HoUoway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co... 


Jones  Hardwood  Company. . 


64 


66 


16 


SOUTHERN    HARDWOODS. 

American  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co 1' 

Anderson-Tully  Company « 

Atlantic  Lumber  Company i 

Baker-Matthews  Mfg.  Co ?5 

Baker.P.  T.  &  Son =3 

Bennett  4  Witte ..' 15 

Bluestone  Land  4  Lumber  Co -J^ 

Boice  Lumber  Company }" 

Booker-Cecil  Company. J ' 

Bradley.  E.  C.  Lumber  Co •  •  •  ■  ■  Jj 

Brown.  W.  P..  4  Sons  Lumber  Co...  11 

BufiFalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co o7 

Carrier  Lumber4  Mfg.  Co 18 

Cherokee  Lumber  Co ' 

Coale.  Thos.  E..  Lumber  Company.. .  16 

Curll.  Daniel  B 16 

Darlinu.  Chas.  E.  4  Co 57 

Davis.  Edward  L . ,  Lumber  Company  1 1 

nempsey.  W.  W 65 

Duhlmeier  Brothers 15 

Elias.  G.4Bro 67 

Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co 4 

Farrin.  M.  B,.  Lumber  Company 15 

FaustBros.  Lumber  Co 18 

Flanner-Steger  Land  4  Lumber  Co. 

Garetson-Greason  Lumber  Co 65 


Kent.  J.  S..  Company 

Klann.E.H ;..... 

KneeUnd-Bigelow  Company.  The... 


Litchfield.  William  E 

Long-Knight  Lumber  Company . 


MacLaren.  D.  B.,  Lumber  Company. 

McUvain.  J.  Gibson.  4Co 

McLean.  Hugh.  Lumber  Co 

McParland  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.... 

Miller,  Anthony 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 

Mowbray  4  Robinson 


Oelhafen  Lumber  Company. 
Osgood  &  Richardson 


Palmer  4  Parker  Co 

Parry.  Chas.  K.  4  Co 

Parrine- Armstrong  Company. 


Sailing-Hanson  Company 

Sawyer-Goodman  Company 

Schultz.  Holloway  Co 

Smith.  Fred  D 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. .. 
Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Company. 

Stephenson,  1..  Company.  The 

Stewart  1.  N.  &  Brother 

Stimson,  J.  V.,  4  Co 

Sullivan,  T.  4  Co 


Tegge  Lumber  Co. 


Vinke,J,4  J 

VonPlaten  Lumber  Co.. 


Webster  Lumber  Co.,  George — 

White,  Wm.  H.  Co 

Wiggin,  H.D 

Williams.  IchabodT..4  Sons.. 
Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Company. 
Wisconsin  Land  4  Lumber  Oo..* 

Wistar.  Dnderhill  4  Nixon 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 


Smith.  Fred  D 57 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 67 

Stewart.  I.  N..  4  Brother 67 

Stimson,  J.  V.,  4  Co 15 

Sullivan,  T,4  Co 67 


17 

57 
3 


66 


64 
66 
4 
57 
67 

a 

64 
67 
15 
67 


Hadenline  Lumber  Company.  Inc — 

Hamilton.  J.  V 

Heyser,  W.  E..  Lumber  Company... 

Hill  Brothers  Tie  &  Lumber  Co 

Himmelberger-Harrison  Lumber  Co. 

Hitt.  H.  H..  Lumber  Company 

Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 

Huddleston-Marsn  Lumber  Co 


Kent.  J.  S..  Company 

Kentucky  Lumber  Co 

Keys-Walker  Lumber  Co.. 

Kimball  4  Kopcke 

Klann.E.H 


Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Co 

Litchfield.  William  E 

Little  River  Lumber  Company 

Logan-Maphet  Lumber  Co 

Long-Knight  Lumber  Company 

Louisiana  Lone  Leaf  Lumber  Co . . . 
Louisville  Point  Lumber  Company. 
Love,  Boyd  4  Co 


Maley.  Thompson  4  Moffett  Co 

Maphet  &  Shea  Lumber  Company. . 

Mcllvain.  J.  Gibson,  4  Co 

McLean,  Hugh,  Lumber  Co 

McParland  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. . . 

Miller.  Anthony 

Mowbray  4Kobinson 


17 

14 

1 

6 

57 


Norman  Lumber  Company 11 


Ohio  River  Saw  Mill  Company.. 
Osgood  4  Richardson 


64 
64 


17 

68 

17 

1 

16 
64 
16 
17 


Paepoke-Leicht  Lumber  Company. 

Parry,  Chas.  K.  4  Co 

Pey tona  Lumber  Company.  Inc 


Radina.  L.  W.,  4  Co 

Ransom.  J.  B.,  4  Co 

Ritter,  W.  M..  Lumber  Company . . . 
Russe  4  Burgess.  Inc 


Yeager,  Orson  E 

Young.  W.  D.  4  Co 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Company.. 

67    Schultz.  Holloway  Co 

3    Slaymaker,  S.  E.  4  Co 


Penrod  Walnut  4  Veneer  Co 61 

Purcell,  Frank 65 

Rayner.  J i  ' 

Willey,  C.  L 1 

Williams,  Ichabod  T. .  4  Sons 1 


Tennessee  Hardwood  Lumber  Co — 
Three  States  Lumber  Company 


Vestal  Lumber  4  Manufacturing  Co.  6 

Vinke.  J.4  J 64 

VonPlaten   Lumber  Co 64 

Webster  Lumber  Co.,  George 17 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company 10 

Whitmer.  Wm.  4  Sons 16 

Wiggin.  H.D 1" 

Williams.  Ichabod  T.  4  Sons 1 

WiUson  Bros.  Lumber  Company 16 

Wistar,  Underbill  4  Nixon 16 

Wood-Mosaic  Company \i 

Wood.  R,  E,,  Lumber  Company 17 

Y^eager.  Orson  E 67 


POPLAR.      " 

Anderson-Tully  Company 9 

Atlantic  Lumber  Company 1 

Baker.  P.  T.  4  Son 53 

Farrin.  M.  B.,  Lumber  Company 15 

FaustBros.  Lumber  Company 18 

Hadentine  Lumber  t'onipany.  Inc 1 

Kentucky  Lumber  Company 14 

Keys- Walker  Lumber  Company 1 

Logan-Maphet  Lumber  Co 6 

Maphet  4  Sliea  Lumber  Company...  6 

Peytona  Lumber  Company.  Inc 10 

Radina.  L.  W.  4Co 14 

Ritter,  W.  M.,  Lumber  Company 68 

Vansant.  Kitchen  4  Co 68 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company 10 

Wood.  K,  E.,  Lumber  Company 17 

Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company 68 


VENEERS   AND    PANELS. 


Acme  Veneer  4  Lumber  Company...  13 

Adams  4Kaymond  Veneer  Co 12 

Ahnupee  Veneer  lb  Seating  Co 62 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  4  Dock  Co.... 

Bacfin.  R.  S..  Veneer  Company 63 

Cadillac  Veneer  Company 

Central  Veneer  Company 61 

Gorham  Brothers  Company 

Hanson-Turner  Company 62 

Hoffman  Bros. Company 61 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Co 

Jarrell,  B.  C.  4  Co 61 

Kentucky  Veneer  Works 61 

Kiel  Wooden  Ware  Company 62 

Knoxville  Veneer  Company 6 

Louisville  Veneer  Mills 11 

Maley.  Thompson  4  Moffett  Co 13 

Mengel,  C.  C.  4  Bro.  Company 11 

Ohio  Veneer  Company 13 

Penrod  Walnut  4  Veneer  Co 61 

Putnam  Veneer  and  Lunil>er  Co 33 

Rayner,  J 4 

Radford-Portsmouth  VeneerCo 

Sheopard  Veneer  Company 61 

Southern     Veneer     Manufacturing 

Company 63 

Underwood  Veneer  Company M 

Veneer  Manufacturers'  Company — 

Walker  Veneer  4  Panel  Co =' 

Willey.  C.L J 

Williams.  Ichabod  T.,  4  Sons 1 

Wisconsin  Seating  Company 62 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 1' 


MAHOGANY,   WALNUT,    ETC. 

Acme  Veneer  4  Lumber  Company. . .  13 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  4  Dock  Co 

Duhlmeier  Brothers - 5 

Hamilton..!.  V ■ '' 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  CO 

Maley,  Thom  pson  4  Moffett  Co j.i 

Mengel.  C.  C.  4  Bro.  Com  pany 1 1 

Palmer  4  Parker  Co '' 


HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 

Beecher4  Barr 16 

Carrier  Lumber  4  Mfg.  Co 18 

Cobbs  4  Mitchell.  Inc 3 

Eastman,  S.  L..  Flooring  Co 64 

Farrin,  M.  B.  Lumber  Company 15 

Forman,  Thos..  Company 64 

Kerry  4  Hanson  Flooring  Co 64 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co....  65 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 3 

Robbins  LumberCo 

Salt  Lick  Lumber  Company 65 

Steams  Salt  4  Lumber  Company ...  8 

Stephenson.  I..  Company.  The 64 

Webster  Lumber  Co..  George 1' 

White.  Wm.  H.  Co 68 

Wilce.  T..  Company.  The 4 

Wisconsin  Land  4  LumberCo »4 

Young.  W.  D.,  4  Co 3 


WOODWORKING     MACHINERY. 

Cadillac  MachineCo 60 

Defiance  Machine  Works.  The 12 

Linderman  Machine  Co.,  The 

Mershon,  W.  B..  4  Co 60 

Phoenix  Manufacturing  Co 60 

Saranac  Machine  Company 59 

Smith.  H.  B..  MachineCo 

Steinmetz.  C.  M '6 

Westinghouse  Electric  4  Mfg.  Co  . . 


LOGGING   MACHINERY. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Wks 

Clyde  Iron  Works 60 

Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co 16 

Russel  Wheel  4  Foundry  Co 


DRV   KILNS   AND   BLOWERS. 

Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works 59 

Phila.  Textile  Mchy.  Co 1 


SAWS,    KNIVES   AND   SUPPLIES 


Atkins.  E.  C.,4Co. 
Simonds  Mfg.  Co. ... 


LUMBER  INSURANCE. 

Central  Manufacturers'  Mut.  Ins.Oa 

Epperson,  U.  S 

Indiana  Lumbermen's  Mut.  Ins.  Co.. 

Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.. 

Lumbermen's  Mutual  Ins.  Co  — .... 

Lumbermen's  Underwriting  Alli- 
ance   

Lumber  Underwriters '8 

Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Mutual 
Fire  Ins.  Co 

Rankin,  Harry  4  Co  54 


TIMBER   LANDS. 

Lacey,  James  D.,4Co - 

Spry,  John  C 4 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Freight  Audit  4  Storage 

Company ••  •  •  ••  • l" 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  4  Dock  Co 

Chikls.S.  D.  AC'o 57 

Dui-ant-Dort  Carriage  Company » 

Gerlach.  The  Peter,  Company 5; 

Lumbermen's  Credit  Association 4 

Mechanical  Rubber  Company 69 

Tamma  Silica  Company —  57 

Wausau  Ailvancement  Association..  9 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Oo... 


56 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements  will   be  inserted  in  tbis 
tlon  at  tbe  following  rntes: 

sec- 

.20c  a 
.35c  a 

ine 
ine 

For  two  insertions 

For  three  insertions 

.50c  a 

ine 

Fop  four  insertions 

.60c  a 

ine 

Elgbt  words  of  ordinary  length  make  one 
Heading  counts  as  two  lines. 
No  display  except  tbe  headings  can  be 
mltted. 

ine. 
ad- 

Remittances   to  accompany    tbe 
extra  charges  for  copies  of  paper 
the  advertisement. 

order.     No 
containing'* 

EMPLOYES  WANTED 


WANTED 

Salesmen  on  our  New  Census  publications. 
Splendid  opportunity.  Men  making  550  to  $75 
per   week.  RAND,    McNALLY    &   CO., 

Dept.  B.,  Chicago,   111. 

WANTED 

Thoroughly  competent  veneer  sUcer  operator. 
In  replying  give  age,  qualifications,  experience,, 
size  plants  have  operated,  and  complete  refer- 
ences.     Address 

"BOX  111,"  care  Hakdwood  Kecoed. 

IF  YOU  WANT 

competent  employes  In  any  department  of  tb* 
hardwood  business,  there  is  no  better  way  of 
securing  them  than  by  employing  tbe  Classified 
Advertisements  section  of  Hardwood  Rbcobd, 
which  reaches  woodsmen,  sawmill  men  and  sales- 
men In  all  parts  of  tbe  country. 


I         EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Chas.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Klrkland  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BY  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  SALES 
MANAGER 

who  is  tlioi'Ou;;Iily  t;innliar  wilh  iH-uduciuy  iind 
cousumiii;;  tradi-.  ("au  doliver  the  soods.  .Vd- 
dress        "BOX    IIS,"   care    11aiedwu<.U)   Rkcokd. 


TIMBER  ESTIMATING 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  and  logging 
conditions.  Have  a  few  high-class  properties 
for  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

THos.  J.  Mcdonald, 

East  Tenn.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Knoxville.  Tenn. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


WANTED— WAGON  STOCK 

Wagon  tongues,  roaches,  bolsters,  hickory  di- 
mension stock  for  buggy  and  wagon  work.  In- 
spection at  mill,  points. 

J.   A.   BROWNE  &  CO.,   INC., 

North  Manchester,   Ind. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

75  to  100  cars  of  oak  poles,  bolsters,  sand 
boards,  eveners,  and  reaches :  and  hickory  and 
maple  axles.  Will  Inspect  at  shipping  point,  and 
pay  cash  E.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bayne  St., 

BnlFalo.  N.  ¥. 


LOGS  WANTED 


V/AN  TED— BLACK    WALNUT     LOGS 

W'r   want  hfwud    bhuk   walnut   log.s  lor  txpurt. 
Hi  inches  and  upward  in  diameter.     Term.s  cash. 
JOHN  L.  ALCOCK  &  CI).,  I>.  O.  Box  904, 

Baltimorn.  Md. 


WANTED— BLACK  WALNUT  LOGS 

500  cars  good  black  walnut  logs,  10"  and  up 
in  diameter,  6  ft.  and  up  long.  Will  Inspect  at 
shipping  point  and  pay  cash. 

GEO.   W.   HARTZELL,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LOGS 

200,000  ft.  28"  and  up  White  Oak  logs. 
200,000  ft.   12"  and  up  Walnut   logs. 
50,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Cherry  logs. 
C.  L.  WILLET,  2558  S.  Robey  St.,  Chicago. 


TIMBER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


VIRGIN  TIMBER 

^..^lO  acres  timberi'd  land  with  I!(>d  and  White 
t  lak.  Hickory.  I'ecan,  Cypress  and  tlum  ;  esti- 
mated lo  cut  7.000  feet  per  acre,  .jVj  mili^s  rail- 
road, on  river  ;  land  recently  drainiMl  by  dredge 
ditches.  Price  per  acre,  .1^25.00  ;  land  without 
timber  worth  the  price.      Address  owner. 

E.    .1.    SMITH,    Paragould.    Ark 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 
I  own  in  tee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracks  of  high-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  the  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  Investment  or  as  an 
operating    proposition. 

Will    deal    with    principals   only.      Address    In 
confidence,   "BOX   22,"  care  Habdwood  Rbcobd. 

FOR  SALE— 2,400  ACRES 

in  West  Carroll  Parish,  Louisiana— cruises  5,000 
ft.  Oak,  largely  White,  per  acre.  In  addition, 
has  Gum  and  other  Hardwoods,  easily  logged  to 
nearby  railroad  station.  Fine  proposition.  Addi- 
tional timber  can  be  procured.     Address 

H.   H.   HITT  LUMBER  CO.,  Decatur,  Ala. 


FOR    SALE 

15,000  acres  virgin  short  leaf  yellow  pine, 
Louisiana,  one  body  on  railroad;  will  cut  eighty 
million  feet,  and  sixty  million  feet  hardwood, 
one  of  the  best  tracts  in  State  ;  price  $16.50  per 
acre ;  also  19,000-acre  hardwood  tract,  price 
$14.00  per  acre.      .    KENDALL  &  WILSON, 

Palestine,  Texas. 


TIMBER  FOR  SALE 


FOR   SALE— HARDWOOD    TIMBER 

6. lis  acres  in  fee  simple  of  virgin  timber  land 
having  on  it  the  following  :  Oak,  15  million  feet  ; 
cypress,  12  million  feet ;  gum,  12  million  feet ; 
pine,  10  million  feet.  This  is  located  in  North 
Louisiana  and  is  fine  timlx?r.     Address 

"OWNER,"  care  IlAiiDwooD  Recoku. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE 

Cottonwood  which  will  be  cut  during  the  next 
si.vty  days.  About  200,000  feet  of  wagon  boards, 
any  widths  or  lengths,  absolutely  clear,  high 
grade.  Also  .about  200.000  feet  of  No.  1  common 
;iiul  l)etter.  Please  let  us  have  your  best  cash 
<itter.    f.    o.    b.    (tmaha.      Address 

"BOX   ll."i."  care  HAnuwooD  Record. 


FOR    SALE 

t 'ommon   White   Mahogany   and   common    Peru- 
vian Mahogany,  which  we  would  like  to  move. 
DIECKMANN    HARDWOOD    CO., 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE. 

4  cars  4/4,  Ists    and    2nds    bone    dry    Sycamore, 

standard  widths  and  lengths. 
2  cars  4/4x13"   and  up  dry  plain   Ists  and   2Dds 
Red  Oak,  50%   14  and  16  feet. 

5  cars  4/4  No.   1   Com.  Red  Gum,  bone  dry. 

W.  D.  REEVES  LBR.  CO.,  Helena,  Ark. 


OAK,  POPLAR,  ASH 

and  all  other  hardwoods.  In  all  grades  and  thick- 
nesses, can  be  readily  sold  If  advertised  In  tbe 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  section  of  Habdwood  Eic- 
ord.  If  you  have  a  large  stock  yon  want  to 
sell  try  a  few  lines  in  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  inquiries  they  will  bring  you. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED 


WANTED 

Five  or  ten  carloads  2i/,"x2yo"x.'iO"  White 
Oak  Squares  for  delivery  beginning  at  once.  A<i- 
('nss  "P.O.X    117."  care  llAianvooD  Record. 


WANTED— DIMENSION  STOCK 
Oak,  plain  and  quartered  ;  boards  and  squares 
Also  dogwood  and  persimmon. 

INDIANA    QUARTERED   OAK   CO., 
7  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


GLUED-UP  POPLAR  OR  BASSWOOD 

Dimension  Stock  to  finish  7/S"xl9"i36"  in  car- 
load lots.  Will  furnish  specifications  upon  re- 
quest. ARTHUR  BAILEY  &  CO.,  No.  1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— SMALL    DIMENSIONS 

We  are  always  In  the  market  for  short  di- 
mensions in  Oak  Squares  ;  also  3/4,  4/4,  5/4  and 
G/4  Quartered  White  Oak  16  to  24"  long;  also 
Plain  Oak  1x2  and  wider,  12  to  54"  long.  We 
also  handle  the  standard  length  hardwoods. 
What  have  you  to  offer  for  cash?  Best  of  bank 
reference. 

FURNITURE  &  CHAIR   STOCK   Co., 
5150  Chestnut   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


LUMBER  WANTEJ) 


WANTED 

.")Oo,000  feet  1"  clear  plain  White  and  Red  Oak 
.strips.     WOOD-MOSAIC  CO.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


§7 


WANTED 

Five  cars  1"  No.  3  common  chestnut. 
DUHLMEIEK    BROTHERS,    Cincinnati,    O. 


BXnrEES  OF  HAEDWOODS. 

Do  jon  want  to  c^t  In  touch  vlth  the  b««t 
buyers  of  harawood  lumber?  We  have  a  llat, 
•howlng  the  annual  requirements  In  lumber, 
dimension  stock  and  veneers  and  panels  of  con- 
•umers  of  those  materials  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  service  Is  free  to  ad- 
vertisers In  the  RicoBD.  It  will  Interest  yon 
Write  us  for  further  information  about  oor  "Sell- 
ing Lumber  by  Mall  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  Bldg.. 

Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOE    SALE 

~5<^'c  capital  stock  (.flU.OCiO)  hub  manufactur- 
ing concern,  doing  .$:_!."i.000  business.  Located  in 
north  Alabama.  Will  pay  40'/c  cash  dividend 
this  year  and  have  twenty  years*  more  of  timber. 
Orders  hooked  for  six  months'  run.     Address 

liOX  50G.  Sheffield.  Ala. 


FOB  SALE 

One  band  mill,  and  about  one  hundred  million 
feet  of  hardwood  stumpage.  Very  easy  terms. 
Address  owner,  P.  O.  BOX  "K,"  Pensacola,  Fla. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

for  man  to  go  In  manufacturing  business.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitable  for 
making  spokes  and  vehicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion In  town  six  thousand,  on  two  rivers  and 
two  railroads.  Address 
■BOX 


care  Habdwood  Recobd. 


WOOD  ALCOHOL  PLANT 

We  have  a  very  desirable  location  and  ample 
supplj'  of  raw  material  for  a  wood  alcohol  plant. 
Will  be  glad  to  negotiate  with  anyone  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  such  an  industry. 

GEO.  WEBSTER  LBK.   CO., 
21  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 


VENEER   PLANT   FOE   SALE 

To  close  out  our  Veneer  Plant  at  this  place 
we  are  offering  the  entire  plant,  having  a  dally 
cutting  capacity  of  20,000  feet  of  logs  Into  Bas- 
ket and  Crate  stock. 

Machinery  lists  on  application,  consisting  of 
lathes,  jointers,  planers,  re-saws,  hamper,  crate, 
butter-dish   machinery   and    patents. 

BRIDGEPORT   WOODENWARE   MFG.    CO., 
Bridgeport,  Ala. 


HACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE    AT    A    BARGAIN 

One  Ci>>'    lii"K'r2"    Veneer   Lathe. 

One  Coe   7(i"    Veneer  Clipper. 

One  76"  S.  C.  Rogers  Buffalo  Knife  Grinder. 

-VIl  machinery  guaranteed  t<>  do  first-class 
work,  and  ^ood  reas<ins  for  wanting  to  sell.  Ad- 
dress       "BOX   IIG,"    care   IIahdwood   Recobd. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LUMBERMEN— 

to  try  the  Gibson  Tally  Book.  The  three-throw 
aluminum  tally  ticket  cover  accommodates  any 
form  of  ticket  desired.  The  use  of  the  special 
triplicate  tally  ticket  supplied,  printed  on  water- 
proof paper  with  carbon  backs  makes  tallies  un- 
alterable. For  durability,  convenience,  accuracy 
and  for  systematizing  the  inspection  of  lumber 
the  Gibson  tally  method  can't  be  beat. 

Special  forms  of  tally  tickets  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. Covers  sold  on  approval  to  responsible 
concerns.  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

am  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


For  sale  by  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  nl. 
50  CENTS  EACH. 


CHICAGO 
FRED  D.  SMITH 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1337-1343  North  Branch  St.  CHICAGO 

E.  H.   KLANN 

Cottonwood,    Gum,    Oak,    Ash,    Cy- 
press, Yellow  Pine,  Dimension  Stock 


819   FISHER   BLDG. 


HAR.    1187 


Osgood   &  Richardson 

935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Agents:  LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Telephone  Canal   1688 

CHAS.     DARLING     &     CO. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

22nd  Street  and  Center  Avenue 
CHICAGO 

McParland   Hardwood 

Lumber  Co.  2204  s.  LafUn  st. 
HARDWOODS 


A  T9De«r  Qaog*  ia  th«  koawer  to  ft  T«Q««r  Omt'i 

er»*iDB(ory«ar«.  Thii  "W»lk»r Brand"  Vcb- 

eer  0»u|e  ii  ft  itcel  Cft°C*  ^^^t  ^i^l  s&tisfy 

yoBrwftnUfor  all  time.    Toa  cftn'tdoyour- 

•elf  ft  better  tarn  than  to  bay  ods    of 

thM«  EaQ«eB.     It  rauget  ACOURATtLT 

;«T«rTttiickn«sefrom  MO  inch  to  \  ioch 

INCLUSIVE.    W»ka  up  to  this  opportu- 

Dity.  Priceonlytl  9Sd«liTerMi  byU-  S. 

iMftit.  Ordernow,  irday.  ArldresB — e4&€ 

fToodlftwo  Ai«.     PhoQ*  H^do  rark  IS. 


Dc»t. 


QQ%    PURE 

OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago 


Qerlach  /Uodern  Machines 

Produi*   (he  Ch«ap«sT  nnd    Besl 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOCKS 


Circular.  Band  and  Cylinder  Saws 

SAW   ANO  LOC.  TOOLS 

THE  PETER  CERIACH  CO,  Cleveland.  6lh  City.  U.S.A. 


COUNTERFEIT  CHECKS 


ar«  freqaent 
except  wbere 
our 

Two  Piece 
Oeometrical 
Barter  Coin 

Ifl  In  a«e,  then 

ImltAtlon  isn't 

poMibie. 

BAmpla  If  70U 

Mkforit. 

S.  D.  CHILDS 
C  CO. 
Chicago 

We  «.!■•  make 
TimeOhtoks, 
Stanolliand 
Lac  HMnmerft. 
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This  is  For 

•mY 

y    G.  M. CO. "PAT.  JAN.  3 

Elkn 

Camp 

,1001 

nont  Contracting  &  Supply  Co. 

Elkmonl.  Tenn. 

191 

Of  Single  Duplicate  or  Tripli- 
cate Log  Tally  Ticket   (with- 
out   Loose    Carbon    Sheets) 
used  in  the 

Gibson 
Aluminum 
Tally  Book 
Covers 

MANUFACTURED   BY; 

HARDWOOD     RECORD 

537  S.  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO 

DIA. 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

DIA. 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

TOTAL 

8 

37 

9 

38 

10 

39 

11 

40 

12 

41 

13 

42 

14 

43 

15 

44 

16 

45 

" 

46 

18 

47 

19 

48 

20 

49 

21 

50 

22 

61 

23 

52 

24 

53 

25 

54 

26 

55 

27 

56 

^ 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
36 



Let  us  send  you  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  scores  of  forms  of 
lumber,  flooring  and  log  tally 
tickets. 

Total 

TOTAL  NO.  LOGS  &  AM'T.  IN  FEET 

CARS    AVERAGE  PER  CAR 

REMARKS: 

- 

The  Gibson  Tally  Book  System 

has    more    than    2,500    users. 

SCALER 
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Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners 

Can  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  driven  with 

"ADViHGE" 

CORRUGATED 
JOINT  FASTENER 
MACHINE 

Madt;  in  Ditferent 
Types  to  Meet 
All  Conditions 

Specially  suitable  for 
manufacturers  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds, 
screens,  coffins, 
furniture,  plumbers' 
wood-work,  porch 
columns,  boxes, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Write  for  bulletins 
and  prices. 

Manufactured  only 
by 

Saranac  Machine  Co.,   St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


ELEPHANT 
RUBBER 


BELTING 


AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


HOSE 


STEAM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

EXTRA  QUALITY 


Recommended  for  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


SELLING  AGENTS 

CRANE  COMPtNV  -  -  ALL  BRANCHES 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  MOBILE.  ALA 
ALBANY  MILL  SUPPLV  CO.,    ALBANY,  GA. 


THE  MECHANICAL 
_  "^^  RUBBER  COMPANY 

^'Mgo     vi^J^^^""^         (Chicago  Rubber  W«rk6) 

307  W.  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO 

ESTABLISHED   1882 


If  you  attempt  to  dry  two-inch  oak 
in  your  kiln  in  fourteen  days  the  re- 
sult will  probably  resemble  the  above 
illustration. 

The  lower  picture  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  two-inch  oak  dried  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works  Process 
in  fourteen  days,  and  every  plank  as 
sound  as  the  sample. 

The  absence  of  checks  is  not  the 
only  saving  due  to  this  process.  The 
lumber  is  straight,  soft  and  free  from 
sap  or  acids. 

For  a  small  sum  of  money  your  old 
kilns  can  be  converted  to  G.  R.  V.  W. 
Process  Kilns,  with  a  guarantee  to 
give  the  results  above  described. 

Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works 

QRAIVD  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


6o 
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'CLYDE  -  GRAPE    manwhich  <here  i-r  None  betier"    "^ 


U  doejni  jeem  pojjible 
lo  build  Lo^^in^  Mach- 
inery of  rtredier  econo- 
my and  efficiency  fhan 
fhdl  dej-cribed  and  ill- 
uxfrafedinfbunew  cal- 
a  I_o^  of  ourx:-  bul  of  courje 
if  H  ever  becomes  partible, 
we  will  build  if. 


'iMiL    ''■-■:■     'j*-^^-' 

»5! 


CATALOG 
No.  1. 


^^f^    CLYDE    IRON  WORKS     >ij^i^ 

'^^alU^-'        M<.nuf<.ctur»rj-   at    DULUTH,  Minnej-otd,  U.S.A.O*       ^aQj^ 

^^IT'         CLYDE -GRADE   Looa.n*  =nd  Holrtn^  M«fcin«>t    "^'^^'''^ 


Phoenix 

6  ft.  Pony 
Band  Mill 

Will  cut  30,000 
feet  of  1"  lumber 
in   10  hours  and 


cut  it  good. 

Nearly  200 
of  these 
mills  sawing 
wood  in  the 

^^=3;      U.  s.  A. 


PRETTY  GOOD 
RECOMMENDA- 
TION, ISN'T  IT? 


MODERATE    PRICE 


PHOENIX   MFG.    CO. 


EAU   CLAIRE 


WISCONSIN 


Avoid  Liability 


And  risks  of  maiming 
your  employees.  Use 
our  Power  Feed  Band 
Ripsaw 


a  4^ 


cu^t^ 


Dangerous  Circular  Ripsaws. 


WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


Power  Feed  Band  Ripsaw  No.  1. 


BUTTING  SAW 

Flooring  F&.ctories 

For  cutting  out  defects  and  making  square  and 
smooth  ends  for  end=matching  machines.  Used  by 
the  largest  producers.       Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


Manufactured  by 

C&.dillak.c  Machine  Co. 

CADILLAC.  MICH. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


SECURE  BETTER  PRICES 

AT  LESS  SELLING  COST  BY  REACH- 
ING MORE  CUSTOMERS.  HARDWOOD 
RECORD   PUTS  YOU  BEFORE  THEM 
ALL  TWICE  A  MONTH. 

ASK   US  ABOUT  IT 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 


HELENA,  ARK. 


VENEERS 


PENROD  WALNUT  &  VENEER  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and  White 

Oak  and  Mahogany 

Walnut  Cherry  Ash  Maple 

Let  u,  .end  you  Slock  Ust       FORT     WAYNE,      IND. 


B.  C.  JARRELL  6i  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rotary- Cut  Gum  and  Poplar 

VENEERS 

Well  manufactured,  thorou|{hly 
KILN  DRIED  and  FLAT 


HUMBOLDT. 


TENNESSEE 


KENTUCKY   VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR,  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED 

QUARTERED   OAK,  MAHOGANY 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


xM^^/^^/icA^    ^^M..«u<  Co.,  <^ 


For  Veneer  and  Panel  Manufacturers 

Your  Consumers'   Lists  Cost   You   BIG   MONEY 

We  can  save  it  all  and  relieve  you  of  all  the  detail  and  effort  necessary  to 

tabulate  consumers'  wants.     Our  Card  Index  System  of  those  wants, 

just  out,  is  the  result  of  systematic  effort.      It  is  endorsed  by  your  competitor. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Give  Him  that  Advantage? 

HARDWOOD  RECORD  CHICAGO 
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VENBERS  AND  PANELS 


Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co. 

HOME   OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 


We  manufacture  at  our  Birchwood  plant  single  ply  veneers 
of  all  native  northern  woods  and  deliver  stock  that  is  in 
shape  to  glue. 

From  our  Algoma  factory,  where  we  have  specialized  for 
twenty  years,  we  produce  panels  of  all  sizes,  flat  or  bent  to 
shape,  in  all  woods,  notably  in  Mahogany  and  Quarter-Sawed  Oak. 

We  make  no  two-ply  stock,  and  do  not  employ  sliced  cut 
quartered  oak.  Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed 
veneer. 


Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.  We 
do  not  use  retainers.  Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
erful screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

If  you  seek  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 
results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 
of  every  detail,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 
an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  product  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  CO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  CUT 


'^^4>. 


^^ 


BIRCH 

BASSWOOD 

OAK 

ASH 

ELM 


'<v 


VENEER "  "•  "v# 

>  WISCONSIN    .  ^^* 


PANELS        PANELS        PANELS 

•In  Stock  at  Chicago  Warehouse,  1140  West  Lake  Street 

Telephone  Haymarket  3027 

WE    WANT    TO    MOVE    BEFORE    JANUARY    1 

3  PLY  GOOD   1   SIDE 


3/16  Ash  24  X  60 
30x60 


1/4  Ash  24  X  60 
30x72 


1/4  Basswood  24  x  60 


The  Wisconsin  Seating  Company, 


New  London,  Wis. 


HOWARD  HANSON,  President 


THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 


THE   HANSON-TURNER    COMPANY 

^MANUFACTURERS    OF  ^ 

ROTARY  GUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 


ELM  OAK 

BEECH         MAPLE 
CURLY  BIRCH 


BIRCH  SPECIALTIES: 

BASSWOOD  DRAWER  BOTTOMS       BACK  PANELS       CENTER  STOCK 

nimiie  rvr   UBfll  P  BACKING       PIANO  PIN  BLOCKS       BIRCH  DOOR  STOCK 

BIRD  S-cic  MAPLE  curlv  birch      bird's-eye  maple 

OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


y  eneers  and  l^anels  with  a  ±Keputation 

WE  manufacture  Veneers  in  aid  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.  Also  Built-up  Panels 
in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.  Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 


Underwood  Veneer  Co, 


Wausau,  Wis, 


"SOVEMANCO. 


55 


We  can  furnish  anything  you  want  in 

Sawed    and    Sliced    Foreign    and   Domestic   Figured   Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.    Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

day  received,  if  desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  21st  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KV.  Mills,  Magnolia,  Standard  and  21st  Sts. 


CIRCASSIAN  MAHOGANY 


ROSEWOOD    OAK    BIRCH 
WALNUT     PANELS 


RO    OACON  \  7ENEER  /^ 
,  O.  DEST         V  ALUE       ^ 


O. 


AININ  AIND  WEST  LAKE  STS. 


CHICAQO 
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MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS     FOR     HARD    M  A  P  L  C     AND    GREY    ELM 

"Ideal 


99  Steel 
Burn- 
ished 


Rock  Maple  Flooring 


is  the  flooring  that  it  manufactured  exprestly  to  supply  the  demanil  for  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modem  machinery  from  carefully-selected  stock  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
throughout  our  entire  system  to  make  it  fulfill  in  every  particular  its  name — "IDEAL." 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 


Send  Us  Your  Inquiries 


The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


I  XL  ROCK  MAPLE 

FLOORING 


Birch  and 
Selected  Red  Birch 


''The  Standard"  of  Excellence 
Wisconsin  Land  &  Lumber 

V^Omp&ny      Hermansvllle,     Michigan 

BIRCH,    ASH,    ELM,    BASSWOOD   AND   HEMLOCK   LUMBER 
Basswood  Siding,   Ceiling,   and  Moulding 


SAILING,  HANSON  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Michigan  Hardwoods 

GRAYLING,    MICHIGAN 


Ists  &  2nds  4/4 1 75,000 

MICHIGAN  5/4   195,000 

MAPLE  g/4   150,000 

10/4   75,000 

For  shipment   from   our        12/4      50,000 

Detroit    Yard    during         .^,.  ,,„    „  „  „ 

October  and   November.         I U/ M-      1  1U,UU>J 

PLEASE    WRITE    US    QUICKIt    FOB   PRICES 

THOMAS  FORMAN  COMPANY 

DETROIT 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

Manufacturers  of 

BIRCH 

BASSWOOD 

BUM 

MARUE 

We   Solicit   Your  Inquiries 

SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W. — C,  M.  &  ST.  P. — W.  &  M. 


"Chief  Brand" 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  J,  f  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple 
in  all  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE   US,  WE  CAN   INTEREST  YOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING.    MICHIGAN 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 


SAGINAW    BRAND 


MAPLE   FLOORING 


SAGINAW,   MICH. 


J.     &,     J,     V  I   N   K 

Asents  for  the  Sale  of 


AMERICAN  HARDWOODS  IN  LUMBER  AND  LOGS 

AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 
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'X^  ¥    ¥  W"!^            C^    ^^"^  W    T  T^  ¥    ¥ 

THE     SOUTH 

PROMINENT      SOUTHERN      M A N V F A C T V R E ■ S 

A  FEW  ITEMS  OF  DRY  STOCK 

We  Want  to  Move 


2  cars  4/4  1st   &   2nds  Cypress. 
2   cars  4/4   select   Cypress. 

4  cars  4/4  Ko.   1   Shop  Cypress. 
1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 

1   car  2"  Select  Cypress. 
1    car   4/4    Ists   &    2nds    Cotton- 
wood. 

5  cars    3"    mixed    oak    Crossing 

Plank. 


10  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
2  cars  5/4  No.  1  Common   Ash. 
2  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Ash. 

1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nds  Ash. 

2  cars    4/4    18"    &    wider    Panel 

Cottonwood. 
8/4  to   16/4   No.    1   Common  and 
better  Plain  Red  and  White 
Oak. 


BAKER-MATTHEWS    MFC.   CO. 

SIKESTON,    MO. 
WRITE     US     ROR     PRICES 


Frank  Purcell  %"Ta^'' 

Exporter  of  Black  Waliiut  Logs 


MARK 


FIGURED  WALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 


GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  CO. 

1002-1005  Times  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS 

Three   Mills 


Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber  Co. 

Specialists 
Red  Cum 


Mills  at 

Morehouse,  Mo. 


Sales  Offices 


Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 


SALT  LICK 


KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


^^Oak  Flooring 

Complete   stock   of   % "   and   13/16"    in  all 
standard  widths 


Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 


Fisher,  Louisiana 


Diamond 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE   OF  PERFECTION 


I 


N   spite  of  heavy  demands  for  Tennessee  Val- 
ley   Hardwoods,    we    have    a    few    items    left: 

2  cars  4/4  Is  and  2s  PLAtN  RED  OAK  10" — wider 
4  cars  4  4  No.    1   Common   PLAIN   RED  OAK  10" — wider 

2  oars  8/4   Is  and  2s  PLAIN  RED  OAK — 6" — wider 

1  ear     8/4  No.  1  Common  PLAIN  RED  OAK  10"— wider 

V"  car     5/4   Is  and  2s  PLAIN  RED  0.\K  fi"—9y„" 

%  car     6 '4   Is  and  2s  PL.\IN  RED  OAK  G"— SVi" 

4  cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  PL,\IN   WHITE  O.AK  4" — 9%" 

3  cars  4  4  No.  1  Common  PLAIN  WHITE  OAK  10" — wider 
1  car     6/4   Is  and  2s  PL.AIN  WHITE  OAK  6" — 9^4" 

1  car     6  4  Is  and  2s  PL.ilN  WHITE  0.\K  10" — wider 
1  car     8 '4  Is  and  2s  PL.UN  WHITE  OAK  6" — wider 


The  HHH  Brand 


H.  H.  HITT  LUMBER  COMPANY,  decatur. 


ALABAMA 


CHERRY 

50  M  ft.  4/4 

No.   3 

Common 

CHESTNUT 

100,000  feet 
of  S/4  Sound 
Wonny  and 
No.  2  Com- 
mon. 


WE  HAVE    IT 


W.  W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 


CTPTtESS 

250.000  feet 
of  4/4  No.  1 
Common  & 
Better.  Old 
grading. 

SPRUCE 

4/4  and  8/4 

Clear  and 

Select.   8/4 

Box  and  Mill 

Cull 


BAND   SAWED   STOCK 

A    LINE    BRINGS    PRICE    BY    RETURN    MAIL 


Oeneral  Offices 

Johnstown,   Fa. 


Hew  Tork  Office 

No.  18  Bioaaway 
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1               1    WISCONSIN    1 

WE     MANUFACTURE     MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS     ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 

BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 
Condition 

BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ASH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ELM:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

THE  C.  A.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY 


We  want  to  move  the 
following  air-seasoned  stock 

5  cars  6  4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
3  cars  5/4  "  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
1   car     8/4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 

1  car  8/4"  No.  1  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
3  cars  4/4"  No.  1   Com.  Birch 

2  cars  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Birch 

OELHAFEN  LUMBER  CO. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN 


0£Bce   and   Mill 
TOMAH,  WISCONSIN 


Logging   Camp 
BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 


GET   OUR  PRICES   ON 

1  car    1"  No.  1  Common  &  Btr.  Red  Birch. 

10  cars  1"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 
5  cars  1"  No.  1  and  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 
2  cars  I14"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 

2  cars  lYz"  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 

Can      ship      in      straight      or 
mixed  cars  with  other  lumber 

ROBBINS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Rhinelander,   Wisconsin 


SAWYER  GOODMAN  CO. 

MARINETTE,  WIS. 

Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shingles    a.id    Posts 

We  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White   Pine  Finish  and  Shop   and   Pattern    Lumber 


Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

Rhinelander,  Wis. 


Man  of  act  or  ers 
and  Wholesalers 


1  ' 

2  ' 

2K' 
3     ' 


No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 


DRV  STOCK 

mo  CtN 

MAKE 

PROMPT 

SHIPMENT 


IF  YOU  HAVENT  SEEN  THE  GIBSON  TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally  Tickets  for  triplicate, 
duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score  of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the 
latest  and  best.     Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and   buyers. 
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CHICAGO 
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BUFFALO 

The  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East 


ORSON  E.  YEAQER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


ANTHONY 

MILLER 

HARDWOODS 

OF   ALL 

KINDS 

893   EAGLE 

STREET 

G.  EUIAS  Sc  BRO. 

HARDWOODS 

White  Pine.  Yellow  Pine.  Spruce. 
Hemlock.  Fir.  Lumber,  Timber.  Mill- 
work.  Boxes.  Maple  and  Oak  Floorine 

Q55=101S     ELK     STREET 


Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Go. 


OUR  SPECIALTY: 


QUARTERED 
WHITE  OAK 


940    ELK    STREET 


I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK,  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

1075  Clinton  Street 


BUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  GO. 

We  want  to  buy  for  oash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

All  grades  and  thicknesses. 

AVill  reeeire  and  inspect  stock  at  shipping:  point. 

Brancli  yard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


940  Seneca  Street, 


BUFFALO 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 

Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET 


The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 

of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  ever\ 

facility   for  filling    and   shipping   orders   promptl\ 

rhey   will   be    pleased   to   have    your   inquiries 
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Manufacturers  Old-Fzishioned 


Vansant, 

Kitchen  & 


5-8  and  4-4 
in  Wide  Stock, 
Specialty 


Ashland,  Kentucky 


EASTERN    REPRESENTATIVE,   John   L.   Cochran 
601  W.  115th  Street,  New  York  City 


Soft 
Yellow 
Poplar 

Company 


CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Steger  Building 
W.  H.  Matthias,  Manager. 


HERE  IS  SOME  OF  THE  STOCK  WE  HAVE 
ON  HAND  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT: 


POPLAR 

PANEL  AND 
5  8  18"-23 
5  8  24" -27' 
5  8  28"  & 
4,4  18"-19' 
4/4  18"-23" 
4/4  28"  &. 

IS  AND  2S 
4/4,  5  cars, 
5  4,  2  cars 
8  4,  1  car. 
4,4  T'-'W, 
4/4  12"-17" 


NO.   1 
',   3  cars. 
',  3  cars, 
up,   1   car. 
',   1   car. 

,  2  cars, 
up,  3  cars. 


3  cars. 
,  3  cars. 


IS  AND  2S— ONE   FACE 
4/4,  3  cars.    5/4,  1  car. 
4/4  Clear  Sap,  7" -9", 


6/4,  1  car. 
2  cars. 


Special  Selects: 

4  4,  3  cars. 

5  4,  1   car. 

6  4,   1    car. 

4/4  No.  1  Common,  4  cars. 
4  4  No.  2  Common,  2  cars. 
4  4  Quartered   Is  &  2s,  4  cars. 

Dimension: 

Assortment   any   mixed   cars. 


Bevel   Siding: 

No.   1,  4",  1   car. 
No.  1,  6",  2  cars. 
Selects,   6",  2  cars. 
No.  1  Common,  4",  1  car. 
5",   4   cars. 
6",   1    car. 
Drop   Siding: 

Selects,  4",  2  cars. 
5",   3   cars. 
No.  2  Common,  6",  2  cars. 


WHITE  OAK 

Clear   Face   Strips. 


10'-12',   1   car. 


QUARTERED  OAK 

4/4  1s  &  2s,  6"  &  up,  5  cars. 
4/4  No.  2  Common,  2  cars. 
4/4  Clear   Face  Strips: 

10'-12',  1   car. 

14'-16',  2  cars. 

RED  OAK 

5  4  Is  &  2s,  2  cars. 

6,  4  Is  &  2s.  2  cars. 

5/4  No.   1   Common.   1   car. 

4/4  Clear  Face  Strips: 

10'-12',  1   car. 

14'-16',  1   car. 


ALL  BAND  SAWED  AND  OUR  OWN    MANUFACTURE 


W.  M.  RITTER  LUMBER  CO.,        COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 

Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 
Sales  Office:  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


WE    OFFER 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Basswood 

4/4  No.  2  common  and  better  Brown 
Ash 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Birch,  strictly  unselected  for  color 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  1  and  No.  2  common 
Flooring  Maple. 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4,  12/4  and  16/4 
Firsts  and  Seconds  Maple 


YELLOW  POPLAR 


MINUFACTURERS  OF  BIND  SAWED 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED    OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTY 

QUARTER     SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Coal  Grove, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LUMBER  CO 


Eighteenth  Year,     ) 
Semi-Monthly.       f 


-<    /^^ 


CHICAGO,  DECEMBER  10,  1912 


(Subscription  (2. 
ISIosle  Copies.  10  Cent*. 


LARGEST  VENEER  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD 

C.  L.  WILLEY 


MANUFACTUBEB   OF 


MAHOGANY,  VENEER 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 


OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  YARDS: 
2558  South   Robey  Street 

TelepboB*  CmibI  980 

BAND  MILLS,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


CHICAGO 


WANTED 

All  Kinds  of  High-Grade 

HARDWOODS 

S.E.SLAYMAKER&CO. 


Representtns 

WEST  VIRGINIA  8PBCCE  LCUBEB  CO., 

Cmu.  West  TlrfflnU. 


Fifth   At*.   BMc 
NEW  YORK 


The  Burning  Question  of  Fire  insurance 

IS  BEST  ANSWERED  BY  THE  ECONOMICAL  AND   RELIABLE  TRADE  MUTUALS 

INDIANA    LUMBERMEN'S    MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LUMBERMEN'S    MUTUAL    INSURANCE   CO.  of  Mansfield.  Ohio 

THE    LUMBER    MUTUAL   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO.  of  Boston,  Mass. 

PENN.   LUMBERMEN'S    MUTUAL   FIRE   INSURANCE   CO.   of   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

CENTRAL    MANFRS.    MUTUAL    INSURANCE  CO.  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Average  rate  off  dividend  to  Policy  Holders,  now  36% 


»r-^gl!N  HOLlJDW/^HARDWftD  [jPEBLG. 


CnmbiDed   Chicago 
Sales  Otflce  for 

mLSpX  *  COCHRAN 

fi.  W.  SIM.S  COMPANY 

MARK    H.   BROWN 

LI  MBER  COMP.iNY 

HOWE    LIMBER   CO. 


NOT      INCORPORATEID 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 

SPECIAL    ITEMS    FOR    IMMEDL\TE    SHIPMENT 


65,000   ft.      8/4  No.    1    Com. 

rialn  White  Oak,  bonp  dry. 

150,000  ft.  4/4  1st  and  2nd 

Plain  White  Oak,  bone  dry. 

85,000  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Common 

Plain  White  Oak,  bone  dry. 

15,000    ft.    10/4   No.    1    Com. 

Plain  White  Oak.  bone  dry. 

We   have  a  good  assortment  of  band  sawn    Cottonwood,   Ash,   Cypress,   Sap   Gum  and 
plain   and    quarlered   Red   Gum.     Wire   or  write 

for  prict!s  for  prompt  shipment  


INDIANA  WHITE  OAK 

40,000  ft.    12/4  1st   and  2nd 

Plain  White  Oak,  bone  dry. 
55,000   ft.    10/4   1st  and  2nd 

Plain  White  Oak,  bone  dry. 
60.000    ft.    8/4    1st    and    2nd 

Plain  White  Oak,  bone  dry. 
20.000    ft.    12/4    No.    1    Com. 

Plain  White  Oak,  bone  dry. 


100,000      ft.      2x6      &      wider 

Sound  Com.   White  Oak. 

SOFT  ELM 

3     cars    8/4     Common     and 

Better  Soft  Elm. 
2    cars    12/4    Common    and 

Better  Soft  Elm. 
50.000  ft.  5/4  Log  Run  Soft 

Elm. 


D.AILY    C.4P.4C1T\ 

Red  Gum.  50,000  ft. 
Cjpress,  30,000  ft. 
Oak,  40,000  fl. 
.\sh,  30,000  ft. 
Cottonwood.    30,000 
Mit^rellaneouK, 

15,000  fl. 


PROCTORYENEERDRYERFBEPMOf 


I 


UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS 


No 
Splitting 

Nor 
Checking 

No 
Clogging 

Nor 
Adjaiting 


Recom- 
mended by 
all  those 
who 
Iiave  tried 
it 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


DEPT.  L 


MANCOCK    8t    SOMERSET    STS. 


PMILA      3A. 


Long-Knight  Lumber  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

HARDWOODS 

OAK       ASH       GUM       CYPRESS 

1    Car  "-   No    2   Common  Walnut.         1  Car  5/4  No.   1  Common  Walnut. 
1    Car  5/4  Common  Walnut.  1  Car  2"  Ist  and  Sds  Plain  Red  Oak. 

1  t,ar  o/»  40,000  ft.  African  Mahogany,  1"  to  2". 


: —  — .■■■.■flMIBIBIBiaflBIBIimillllllllllllll 
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Don't  Delay  Placing  Your 
Luntber  Orders 

There's  always  danger  of  disappointment  when  you  let 
the  order  go  until  just  a  few  days  before  you  require  the 
lumber;  transportation  is  not  always  reliable  and  n© 
matter  how  prompt  the  shipment,  you  run  a  risk. 

However,  it  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  McILVATN 
Service  to  make  prompt  shipments,  and  RUSH  orders 
are  always  given  the  attention  they  demand. 

So  let  us  talk  Lumber  with  you,  and  bid  on  your 
specifications. 

J.  Gibson  McIlvain  &  Co. 

1420  Chestnut  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


Timber  Talks 


Timid  Friend:  "Don't.  That  timber  is  not  worth  it, 
and  may  not  be  in  our  day.    Now,  if  you  could  buy  tim- 

1880  (stumpage  worth  $1   to  $2) — Capital:    "I   have  ber  at  that  price  up  North,  I  would  advise  you  to  do  it." 

been  offered  a  large  tract  of  white  pine  timber  at  a  low  1912   (Western  stumpage  worth  $1   to  $2) — Capital: 

price.     I  think  I'll  buy."  "I  am  offered  a  fine  tract  of  Western  timber;  the  trees 

Timid  Friend:    "Don't.     There  never  will  be  a  mar-  are  big  and  stand  thick.     I  am  considering  the  advis- 

ket  for  all  that  timber."  ability  of  making  an  investment." 

1890  (Southern  pine  stumpage  worth  50  cents  to  $1)  Timid   Friend:    "Don't.     There  is  too  much  timber 

— Capital:    "I  have  an  option  on  a  fine  body  of  yellow  out  there  and  it  is  too  far  away.     Now,  if  you  could 

pine  timber  down  South.     Guess  I  shall  take  it  up."  buy  at  that  price  down  South,  I  should  say,  'Go  to  it.'  " 

And  it  may  have  been  the  same  timid  friend  that  gave  all  this 

ABSURD  ADVICE 

It  was  not  more  absurd  in  1880  or  1890  than  it  is  today,  but  seems  so  in  view  of 
the  great  advances  in  timber  values  North  and  South. 

Today  Northern  pine  is  worth  $8  to  $14  a  thousand  feet,  and  an  estimate  will 
show  twice  as  much  timber  as  it  would  have  shown  in  1880.  More  of  the  timber  is 
valuable.  Yellow  pine  is  worth  $3  to  $6  a  thousand  feet,  with  a  like  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity that  can  be  marketed  at  a  profit. 

Western  timber  has  passed  the  day  of  acre  valuation  and  now  is  offered  at  low 
prices  by  estimated  thousands  of  feet.  The  price  of  Western  timber  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  that  of  the  North  and  the  South. 

For  information  regarding  present  opportunities,  address 

James    D.   Lacey   &   Oompany 

TIMBER    LAND    RACTORS 
CHICAGO  PORTLAND  SEATTLE 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS  FOR.   HARD  MAPLE  AND   GREY   ELM 


Michigan  Hardwoods 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

COBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 


CADILLAC,  MICH. 


November  26th,    1912 


DRY   STOCK   LIST 

4/4   Basswood   No.    l    Common 100  M 

4/4   Birch   Is  &  2s  Red  Curly  and  Wavy yi    tA 

4/4   Cherry   No.   3   Common   &   Better 9M 

•1/4   Cadillac  Gray  Elm    Is   &   2s 20   M 

4/4   Cadillac  Gray  Elm  No.    1   Common 4  7    M 

4/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm  No.  2  Common 60  M 

"It  is  not  what  lumber  costs  you,  so  much  as  what  you 
can  get  out  of  it,  that  decides  its  value  for  your  work." 


OUR    OWN    MANUFACTURE 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFAOTURERS 

FINF..ST 

MAFLE 

FLOORING 

KLLN  DRI£D,   HOLLOW  BACKED 
MATCHED      OR      JOINTED 
POLISHED     .AXD     BUNDLED 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

1    TO   6. INCHES   THICK               WRITE    FOR    PRICES 

BAY  CITY,                               MICHIGAN 

Something  New 

For  Your  Factory  Floors 

Utility    Joined    With    Economy 

We  are  now  manufacturing  what  we  call  a 
No.  2  Factory  grade  of  Hardwood  Flooring 
which  can  be  used  successfully  in  factory  build- 
ings where  good  wearing  qualities  rather  than 
appearance  are  required.  This  Flooring  is  made 
from  the  hardest  portion  of  the  log,  and  while 
the  Flooring  shows  the  heart  defect  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  nevertheless  it  will  wear  with  won- 
derful durability.  It  is  "Rockhard"  flooring 
at  a  rock  bottom  price. 

It  is  13/16x2  1/4"  face,  and  the  Flooring  is 
kiln  dried,  hollow  backed,  bored,  end  matched, 
steel  scraped  and  bundled. 

Write  us  about  it.  This  is  a  grade  of  Hard- 
wood Flooring  you  should  know  about.  Address 
MITCHELL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Sales 
Department,  Cadillac,  Michigan. 


THE 


Kneeland-Bigelow  Go, 


300,000  Feet 
5/4    No.    2    Common    and    Better    Beech 


HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 


250,000  ft.  5/4  No.  1  Common  Basswood 

This  is  of  good  average  widths  and  lengths,  containing  a  largi 
percentage  o£  16  ft. 


All  of  the  above  stork  is  nicely  ninnii- 
fa<-lure(l,  lit>inc  hand  sawed,  trimmed, 
lind  well  seasoned.  We  are  prepared  to 
quote  aMraeli\e  priees  fi>r  this  mate- 
rial for  Immediate  shipment. 

BAY     CITY,      MICH 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


FLANNER-STEGER  LAND  &   LUMBER  CO. 

MAPLE  AND  BIRCH  FLOORING 

of  unexcelled  manufacture  and  quality.     Also   Manufacturers   of  Basswood,   Birch,   Elm, 
Maple  and  Hemlock. 

SEND     US    YOUR    INQUIRIES 


MILLS: 
BLACKWELL,  WISCONSIN 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE 
1704  STEGER  BLDG.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HARDWOOD    AND    YELLOW   PINE    LUMBER 


In  Stock,  Ready 
To  Ship 


3  cars  1x6  and  wider  1st  &  2nd  Cottonwood 

3  cars  1x9  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards 

4  cars  1"  No.  1  Common  Cottonwood 
4  cars  1"  No.  1  Common  Sap  Gum 


W! 


■E  make 
a  s  p  e- 
cialty  of  Oak- 
Timber  and 
Car  Stock. 


IVRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  ON  YELLOW  PINE  TIMBER,  FLOORING,  CEILING  AND  FINISHING. 

SCHULTZ,  HOLLOWAY  CO.,  343  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  SEEN  THE  GIBSON  TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally  Tickets  for  triplicate, 
duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score  of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the 
latest  and  best.     Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and   buyers. 


HARDWOOD      RECORD 


CHICAGO 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 
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THE  GREATEST  HARDWOOD  MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD       ~^"~~ 

HUDDLESTON-MARSn  LUMBER  COMPANY 

(Successors   in    Chicago    to   OTIS    MANUFACTURING    CO.) 

2254  LUMBER  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Mahogany  Lumber  Mahogany  Veneer 


Mexican  and  Cuban.  Is 
&  2s,  No.  1  Com.,  Shorts. 
All  thicknesses.  Plain  and 
Figured. 

Circassian  Walnut 


Me.xican  and  African. 
Sawed  and  sliced.  All 
thicknesses.  Figured  and 
Plain. 


Qtd.  R.  &  W.  Oak  Veneer 
BIRCH,     GUM,     POPLAR, 

.411.    IN    OCK    CHIC.\GO    Y.4RD. 
PROMPT   SHIPJIEXT  .4SSURED. 


Lumber  and  Veneer. 

Plain  R.  &  W.  Oak  Veneer 
AND     BASSWOOD      VENEER 


mwiMliiii 


One  Reason  for  Our 
Success 

Our  Customers  Are  Sat- 
isfied  and   Come    Back 

You  are  going  to  need  Veneer  in  the  near 

future,  so  let  us  have  your  inquiries 

for  the  followins:  woods : 


Mahogany 
Circassian 
Curly  Birch 
Walnut  Butts 


Yellow  Poplar 

Pine 

R.  C.  Red  &  White  Oak 

R.  C.  Birch 


And    Quartered    Oak   Sawn   and  Sliced: 

Veneer  Manufacturers  Company 


Fulton  and  May  Streets, 


Chicago,  III. 


A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilee's  Hardwood  Floor- 
ing has  been  among  the  foremost  on  the  market 
and  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  the 
best  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  kept 
abreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  de- 
mands of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  the 
above  statements,  try  our  polished  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  with 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  blind  nailing — you'll 
find  it  reduces  the  expense  of  laying  and  polishiaK. 
Out  Booklet  ttit*  all  about  UarOwooa  HoutinD 
and  Tiow  to  care  for  '* — otto  prices— and  i*  free. 

The  T.  Wilce  Company 

22iid  and  Throop  Sts.    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,   Birch,    Elm,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 

In  the  Market  for  Round  Lots  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE   SELLING 

Fisher  Building,  •        •        CHICAGO 

•PHONE  HARRISON  1984 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

D  C"  pv  D  OOl^  Published  Semi-annually 
S\iliLJ  D\y\jL\.  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  »i  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  financial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan.  The  trade  recognizes  this  book  as 
the  authority  on  the  lines  it  covers. 

A  well  oreanized  Collection  Department  is  also  operated  &nd  the  same  is  cen  to 
jou.    Write  for  terms. 


Lumbermen's  Credit  Assn., 


608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
rriirtoo 


Meatttn  This  P«,<r. 


ESTABLISHED 
1S7( 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Going  up— Hardwood  Timber 

We  have  the  foUowIng  hardwood  and  pine  timber  for  sale  at  prices 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  advanced  with  the  rise  in  value  on 
timber  lands.     For  a  short  time  we  offer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  — A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

7,600,000    FEET    OF    HARDWOOD    IN    SOUTH- 
WEST ARKANSAS 

We  also  have  timber  In  British  Columbia  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

John  C.  Spry 

Room    1003   Harris   Trust  Bidg.,  Chicago,   Illinois 
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VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

KNOXVILLE.   TENNESSEE- 
QUARTERED    WHITE    OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


MANUFACTURERS     OF  / 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK.  PLAIN  OAK.  POPLAR.  WALNUT  &  TEHNESSEE  RED  CEDAR  LUMBER 

I      BAND  MILLS  AT  VESTAL.  A  SUBURB  OF  KNOXAm^LE.    SOUTHERN  AND  LOUISVIHJ:  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD 


e.    MIZNER, 

Prea. 


J.   M.    LOUAN, 

Gen'l   Manager 


C.   C.  CANNON, 

Vlce-Prefl. 


C.  B.  8WANN. 
Sec'y  and   Trea«. 


LOGAN-MAPHET 
LUMBER    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   AND    WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch   Office  and    Yard: 
Bank  and  McLean  Ave.,  Cincinnati         I.    M.   ASHER.  Mgr. 

We    Want   Orders    for   the   following   Dry   Stock: 
WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 
CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 

assorted    stock    of    all 

kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN     SHIP     ON     SHORT     NOTICE. 


"THE  VERY  BEST" 

Red  Birch 

Knoxville  Veneer  Co. 

p.  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Manager,  KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 


IVIaphct  &  Shea  Lumber  Co, 

)Vlanufacturers 
and    Cdbolcsalers 


OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:    Middlebrook  Pike  and 
Lonsdale  Car  Line 

KNoxviLLe,  zew- 

WE  WANT  TO  MOVE 

3  cars  4/4  No.  l  Common  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

2  cars  4/4  Clear  Sap  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  Select  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Red  Oak,  10"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Chestnut 

1  car  4/4  No.  i  Common  Chestnut 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR 
OAK,  CHESTNUT,  WHITE  AND  YEL- 
LOW  PINE,    HEMLOCK   BARK,   ETC. 

BAND   AND   CIRCrLAK  MILLS— EAST  TENN. 
MOUNTAIN  VIRGIN  HARDWOOD  STUMPAGE 


1 


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian  Hardwoods 

OAK   OUR   SPECIALTY 
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NASHVILLE 


CELE::B13.a.TED      FOR     MIOHBST 


T  Y 13  r-: 


I'lIVlBER       GFiOWT-i-f,  FWlJUn-ESS 
OOOn        GFliCVDES. 


If  you  want  to  get  in  touch 
with  2000  Live  Wire 
Buyers    of    Hardwoods 

it  will  pay  you  to  find  out  about 
the  Hardwood   Record's 

BULLETIN    SERVICE 

One  man,  who  uses  the    service 
gives  it   credit  for  earning  annu- 
ally $10,000  for  him. 
Write  for  pamphlet — 

''Selling    Lumber    B^    Mail" 

It  will  prove  a  revelation  to  you. 

HARDWOOD   RECORD 

(Bulletin   Dept.) 

537  So.  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO 


IF  YOU  BUY  LUMBER 

Naturally  you  want  only  well  manufactured  stock,  clean 
grades  and  prompt  service.    We  can  give  you  all  three. 

We  have  a  well  assorted  stock  of  Plain  and 
Quartered  Red  and  White  Oak,  Poplar,  Ash, 
Chestnut,    Hickory    and   Aromatic   Tennessee 

Red   Cedar,    practically   all   of   which   is   our 

own   manufacture. 

LOVE,  BOYD  &  CO.,      Nashville,  Tenn. 


We  will  name  very  attractive 
prices  on  a  few  cars  of  each  of  the 
following  items: 


4/4.  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  Is  and  2s  Poplar. 

4/4  and  S/4  Sap  Poplar. 

1%".  1%"  and  2%"  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 

4/4  No.  1  and  Panel  Poplar  in  widths  ot  12  to  17' 

and  24"  and  up. 
4/4  X  13  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  fine. 
3/8.  4/4,  5/4,  10/4  and  12/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
4/4.  5/4,  6/4  and  8/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  R.  Oak. 

4/4,  5/4  and  6/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  R.  Oak. 
6/4  and  10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  1  Common  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4.  8/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Chestnut,  also  5,  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.  1  Common  Chestnut. 


John  B.  Ransom  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

Hardwood  Lumber 

Nashville,    Tenn. 


Cherokee   Lumber  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  all  the  lumber  we  sell. 
Let  us  quote  you  some  attractive  prices 
on  quartered  white  oak  and  poplar. 
Any  grades  and  thicknesses. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


J|The   Gibson   Aluminum  Tally   Book   Cover 
and    Tally    Tickets   are    now  employed   by 
more     than     2,000     lumber     manufacturers, 
dealers    and    consumers. 


Tennessee  Hardwoods 


Tennessee  Hardwood 
Lumber  Co. 

West  Nashville 
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Paepcke  Leicht  Lumber  Company 


CHICAGO 


Soutftern  Kardwoods 


^  We  offer  stock,  produced  by  our  band  mills,  from  our  own  timber. 

^  We  control  absolutely  the  manufacture,  piling,  grading  and  shipping 
of  our  product  and  are  thus  able  to  assure  our  trade  of  uniformity  of 
grades  and  manufacture. 


SPECIALTIES : 


RED  GUM 
SAP  GUM 


RED  OAK 
WHITE  OAK 


COTTONWOOD 
YELLOW  CYPRESS 


SOFT  ELM 
WHITE  ASH 


Paepcke  Leicht  Lumber  Company 


CHICAGO 


LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS. 

THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 
ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  40,000,000 

STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  December  1, 1912 


TELEGRAPH 
CODES 

UNIVERSAL 

HARDWOOD 

WESTERN    UNION 

Cable  Address,  Lamb 


3/8 

FAS   Qrtd.    White   Oak 6,000 

No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  White  Oak 

No.  a  Com.  Qrtd.  Wbite  Oak 

FAS   Plain   White   Oak 30,000 

No.  1  Com.  Plain  White  Oak 

FAS  Plain  White  Oak,  12"  &  up 

FAS  Plain  Red  Oak 

No.  1  Com.  Plain  Red  Oak 

FAS    Red    Gum    800,000 

FAS    Circassian    Red    Gum 

No.    1    Com.    Red    Gum 60,000 

FAS  Sap  Gum,  18"  &  up 

FAS    Sap    Gum,    «"    &    up 100,000 

No.  1  Com.  Sap  Gum 

No.  3  Com.  Sap  Gum 50,000 

Shop  &  Better  Cypress 

Log  Run  Elm    

Com.    *    Btr.    Tupelo 


1/2 

5/8 

3/4 

60,000 

20.000 

30,000 

12,000 

16,000 

5,000 

100,000 

120,000 

60,6o6 

40,000 

12,000 
4,000 

30,000 

20,000 

18,000 

25,000 

150,000 

110,000 

250,000 
12,000 

20,000 

130,000 

40,000 

40,000 

20,000 

50,000 

100,000 

150,000 

30,000 

25.000 

lOfl.OOO 

4/4 
30,000 
150,000 
10,000 


5/4 


150,000 


150,000 
50,000 

220,000 
20.000 
60,000 
80,000 


200,000 


15,000 
60,000 
40,000 


40,000 
5,000 


40,000 

50,000 

15,6o() 

40,000 

200.000 


6/4 


18.000 

60.000 

3.000 

20,000 

10.000 


12/4 


16  4 


4.000 
3,000 


1,000 

40,000 

1,000 

8,000 

ib.ooo 


30,000 


3.000 
0,000 


2,000 
1,000 


3,000 


OUK    LUMBER    CONTAINS    All,    WIDE    STOCK    PBODCCED    IN    M  ANCFACTURINO    AND    Will,    BUN    OTER    60%    OF    14    AND    16    FT. 
UENGTIIS.       WE    ALSO    SIANUFACTDBE    OAK    TIMBERS    AND    BRIDGE    FLANK  —  FACII-ITIES    FOB    KII.N    DRYING    AND    DRESSING 
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LUDINGTON 


HARDWOOD    SPECIALISTS 

LAST  CALL  FOR  DRY  STOCK 


IF  YOU  PLACE  YOUR  ORCERS 
NOW  WE  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 
BEFORE  BAD  WEATHER   SETS  IN 


SEND    US   YOUR    INQUIRIES   FOR 

4-4  to  16-4  Michigan  Soft  Cray  Elm 


CTpLi 


pS  SALT  {s-  LUMBER  CO.  LuDINGTON,MlCH. 


BAND   SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE   PRODUCE   OUR  OWN  STOCKS 
Q  A  if— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 

A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  MOVE: 

100,000  feet  5/4'  x  13 '  to  17'  Ists  &  2nds  Cottonwood. 
110,000  feet  4/4' x  22'  &  up  No.  1  &  Panel  Cottonwood. 
200,000  feet  4/4 "  x  13 "  to  17'  Cottonwood  Box  Boards. 

75,000  feet  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Quartered  White  Oak. 

97,000  feet  4/4 "  No.  1  Common  Quartered  White  Oak. 
115,000  feet  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
200,000  feet  4/4"  to  8/4 "  No.  1  Shop  &  Better  Cypress. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

ANDERSON-TULLY     COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 


lO 
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CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


30,000  ft  4/4  Clear  Saps  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Common  &  Selects  Poplar. 
100,000  ft.  4/4  No.  2  "A"  Common  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  5/4  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  6/4  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 
15,000  ft.  4/4  X  13-17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
17,000  ft.  4/4  X    9-12"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
15,000  ft.  4/4x24  and  up  Panel  &  Wide  Poplar. 


20,000  ft.  6/4  No.  1  Common  &  Better  Chestnut. 

15,000  ft.  5/4  Log  Run  Basswood. 

90,000  ft.  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

75,000  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 

50,000  ft.  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

60,000  ft.  4/4  Selects  &  Better  Cypress. 

50,000  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Common  &  Shop  Cypress. 

40,000  ft.  4/4  No.  2  Common  Cypress. 

25,000  ft.  8/4  No.  2  Common  &   Pecky  Cypress. 


Pcytona  Cumber  Company 

3nr. 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 
Yellow  Poplar,  Basswood,  Chestnut,  Oak,  Ash 

BAND  MILL  AND  YARDS, 
1st  Ave.  and  20tli  to  24th  Sts. 

10  cars  4/4  Select  &  No.  1  Com.  Poplar  (50%  Selects, 
60%  14'  &  16'  long). 

4  cars  4/4  13"  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards  (757o  14'  & 
16'). 

2   cars   4/4   No.   1    Panel   Poplar,    18"   to  23"    (60%    14' 
&    16'). 

1  car  4/4  No.  1  Panel  Poplar,  24"  &  up  (60%  14'  &  16'). 
All  high-grade  band  sawn  stock.     Good  widths. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Charleston,   W.    Va. 
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How's  This  for  a  1913  Platform? 

"Resolved,  That  I  will  give  to  the  purchase  of  my  lumber 
the  same  discriminating  care  that  I  devote  to  manufacturing 
it  into  the  finished  product  and  distributing  it  to  the  trade  in 
which  I  am  interested. 

"Resolved,  That  in  ordering  hardwood  and  veneer  stocks 
I  will  remember  the  truthful  saying  that  a  man  gets  just  about 
what  he  pays  for,  and  that  cheap  lumber  is  usually  cheap 
lumber. 

• 

"Resolved,  That  I  will  deal  with  concerns  which  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  square  and  honest  in  their  dealings  with  me; 
with  which  I  have  no  friction  as  to  measurement  or  grade; 
which  have  the  facilities  for  taking  care  of  my  orders,  and 
which  can  fill  orders  promptly  with  material  sufficiently  aged 
to  insure  satisfactory  use  in  my  factory. 

"Resolved,  That  I  keep  tab  exactly  on  the  results  experi- 
enced in  working  lumber  purchased  from  diii'erent  concerns, 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  practicable,  with  the  end  of  determin- 
ing which  of  them  have  justly  earned  my  permanent  business." 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  for  1913 
by  every  hardwood  lumber  buyer  in  the  country.    Our  reason, 
to  be  perfectly  frank,  is  this:  It  would  mean  a  lot  of  new  busi- 
ness for 

TLvv      I                •           '11    V      llrx«Jwir^^J      Pl-.K 

1  HP  1  niiiQviiiP  riflirnwnnn  i.inn 

J.  lie     ul/UlOViAiC     AAdlUVWl/U     V/IULI 

EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  COMPANY 

OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  COMPANY 

W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

NORMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 

BOOKER-CECIL  COMPANY 

C.   C.  MENCEL  &  BRO.  CO. 
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There  Has  Been  No  Halting  Place 


FOR  THE 


Wood -Working   Machines 


1    Si)oke  and    Handle   Blank   Saw 


"The  Imprint  of  Satisfaction" 

Neither  has  there  been  a 
pause  for  complacent  sat- 
isfaction. 

They  embody  a  longer  period 
of  woodworking  experience 
than  any  other  tools.  During  all  these  sixty-two  years  DEFIANCE  engineers 
have  conducted  ceaseless  investigation  and  experiments  in  order  that  our  cus- 
tomers might  benefit  by  the  use  of  the  best  and  most  modern  tools.  Every  idea 
or  suggestion  that  gave  the  slightest  promise  of  yielding  an  improvement  in  DE- 
FIANCE   machines    has   been   considered  and  tried  out.    In  fact, 

NOTHING  HAS  BEEN  LEFT  UNDONE  IN  THEIR  MAKEUP 

Our  policy  of  long  service  and  efficiency  will  always  characterize  every  tool  that 
leaves  our  plant. 

We  want  you  to  have  one  of  our  new  catalogs,  illustrating  and  describing 
all  our  tools.    It  will  be  well  worth  your  time  to  investigate  their  worth 

THE  DEFIANCE  MACHINE  WORKS  414  Perry  St.,  Defiance,  Ohio 


3R"  Band  Saw   (With  Guards) 


'CLY  DE  -  GRADE    Tkdn  w^lic^l  fKere  ij-  None  be^er! 


Xearly  a  thousand  lumber 
tnmpaBies  have  proved  the 
cconomv  and  efficiency  of 
ski.l.iing  with  the  Clyde 
Skidder  and  loading  with 
the  McGiffert  Log  Loader. 
If  you  are  not  one  of  them 
you  will  be  after  you  give 
us  a  chance  to  show  you: 
;ind  meantime  it's  costing 
you  somewhere  around  $2.". 
day  to  "do  without!'* 


,  J^ 


Our  Seven 

Acre   Fac- 
tory at         'fe 
Duluth 


1 


Ark  tar 

CAfALOG 
No.  J. 


^^    CLYDE    IRON  WORKS    ^^^^ 

-^P^         CLYDE -GRADE  Losilntf  and  Hoixtm^M^thin.^    ~-^!F- 


FOR  SALE     =     $15,000 


Imperial  Spoke  and  Rim  Plant 

Equipment,  Machines,  Tools, 
Furnishings  and  All  Supplies 

Dyersburg,  Tennessee 


THIS  PROPERTY  INVENTORIES  $27,000 


TERMS: 


CASH       -       •       $10,000 
NOTES        -       -    $    5,000 


Payable  $1,000  Annually 


OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  DECEMBER  25, 1912 

ADDRESS  QUICK 

Durant=Dort  Carriage  Co.,  Owners 

FLINT,  MICHIGAN 
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1                   CINCINNATI                   1 

MOWBRAY  &  ROBINSON 


SPECIALISTS  IN 


OAK-ASH-POPLAR 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
ROUND  LOTS  OR  MILL  CUTS 


OFFICE  AND  YARDS 
SIXTH   ST.,   BELOW    HARRIET 


CINCINNATI 


^T  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber 
^J^to  HARDWOOD  REC- 
ORD and  have  a  suspicion  that 
you  would  like  to  see  a  copy,  it 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


OHIO  VENEER 

COMPANY 

OFFICE   AND    MILLS: 

2624-2634  Colerain  Avenue 
CINCINNATI                       OHIO 

WE  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING 
VENFFR  FOR  SALE: 

600,000  ft.   1  28"  Cut  Circassian   Walnut  Veneer 
1,500,000  ft.   1   28"  Siice  Cut  Figured  African   IVlalnogany 

Veneer 
100,000  ft.  1  24"  Slice  Cut  Figured  African  Mahogany 

Veneer 
125,000  ft.   1   20"  Sawed    Mexican    Mahogany   Veneer 
200,000  ft.  1   20"  Sawed   Quartered  White  Oak  Veneer 
280,000  ft.   1,  20"  Slice      Cut      Quartered      White      Oak 

Veneer 
150,000  ft.  1/28"  Slice      Cut      Quartered      White      Oak 

Veneer 
350,000  ft.  1,28"  Slice   Cut    Figured   Gum   Veneer 
50,000  ft.   1   28"  Slice    Cut    Quartered    Sycamore 
600,000  ft.   Slice  Cut  African  Mahogany  Crotch  Veneer 
70,000  ft.  Cut   Bird-Eye   Maple  Veneer 

The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 


W.  E.  HEYSER.  President  WEAVER  HASS,  V.  President 

BENJAMIN  BRAMLAGE,  Secy  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 


MAIN    OFFICE 

W  i  n  t  o  n 


&    YARDS 

Place 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH        YARDS       .AND        MILLS 
West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 
stock  at  all  times. 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 
mixed  cars. 


SEND    US    YOUR    INQUIRIES 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

JUST  A  FEW  OF  OUR  SPECIALS 

1  car    4/<"    No.    1    &    Panel    Sap  i  2  cars  4/i"  Sd.  Wrmy.  &  No.  2  Com. 


Gum,  21"  to  25". 

2  cars  4/i"  1  &  2  Red  Gum,  18"  to 

27".  _   , 

3  cars  4/4  No.   1  Com.  Qrtd.  Red 

Oak. 
2  cars  4/4  1  &  2  PI.  Ked  Oak.  12" 

&  up. 
1  car  4/4  No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 
1  car  12/4  1  &  2  PI.  White  Oak. 

Main  OfHce 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
222   W.   4th   ATe. 


Qrtd.  Chestnut. 
3  cars  4/4  1  &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  each  12/4"  No.  1  Com.  Select* 

&  1  &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  each  4/4  No.  1  Com.  ft  lit  ft 

2nds  Ash. 
1  car  4/4.  5/4  ft  6/4  1  ft  2  Ash,  12- 

&  up  wide. 
1  car  8/4".  10/4.  12/4  ft  18/4"  1  ft  3 

Ash,  12"  ft  up  wide. 


SOCTHERN  OFFICE,  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
EXPORT  OFFICE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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FOR  QUICK  SHIPMENT 


5  cars  4/4"  Sap  &  Sel.  Poplar. 
5  cars  6/4"  No.  1  Common 

Poplar. 
4  cars  4/4"   Is   &   2s   Plain 

White  Oak. 
4  cars  5/4"   Is   &   2s   Plain 

White  Oak. 
1  car    6/4"    Is   &   2s  Plain 

White  Oak. 


5  car^  4/4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

4  cars  5/4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

2  cars  6/4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

1  car    8/4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 


All  the  above  stock  Thoroughly  Dry,  Band   Sawn  and  Equalized 

GBT    OUR    PRIOES 

KENTUCKY  LUMBER  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 


E.  C.  Bradley  Lumber  Co. 

705-706  Gerke  Building,         Cincinnati,  Ohio 

20,000'  4/4  I's  &  2'8  Cherry.  4  cars  3"  No.  1  Cnniuion  &  Bet- 

15,000'  4"  No.  1  Common  &  Bet-  ter  Hard  Maple. 

ter  Hard  Maple.  6  oars  4/4  Lok  Run  Hard  Maple. 

6  cars  4/4  No.   2   Common  Hard  Maple. 

ABOVE    IS    ALL,    WEST    VIRGINIA    STOCK. 


2  cars  4/4  I'B  &  2'8  Yel.  Poplar. 
1  car  3"  No.  1  Common  &  Better 

Yellow  Poplar. 
2,000'  4"  No.  1  Common  &  Better 

Yellow  Poplar. 
1   car  8/4   No.    2    Com.    Buckeye. 


1  car  4/4  No.  1  Panel  Poplar  24" 

&   up. 

2  cars  4/4  Log  Run  Beech. 
10,000'  4/4  Log  Bun  Cherry. 
2,600'  6/4  No.  1  Common  &  Bet- 
ter Cherry. 


All  of  the  above  is  band  sawed,  good  widths  and  lengths, 
and  we  can  make  prompt  shipment 


POPLAR   SPECIALISTS 

We  have  always  made  a  distinct 
specialty  of  Poplar,  Rough  and  Milled. 
Have  3,000,000  feet  nice,  dry  stock  at 
Cincinnati  now,  and  some  at  our  mills 

CAN  WE  SERVE  YOU? 

THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

1",  IM",  \W  1»  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  GUM 
1",  \W  &  2"  1»  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 

WITH  BEST    CASH    PRICES 

DUHLMEIER    BROS, 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 
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500   Copies    Sold    Within  a  Week  After  Prospectus  Was    Issued 

Hardwood    Record    announces   the    issue    on   January    1, 
1913,  of  an   Authoritative  Commercial  and  Scientific  Book 

American  Forest  Trees 

By  Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor  Hardwood  Record 
Edited  by  Hu  Maxwell,  Wood  Utilization  Expert 


The   Work  Involves . 


First:  A  botanical  description  of  the 
more  than  300  species  of  American  for- 
est tree  growth. 

Second:  A  physical  description  of  the 
wood  of  these  species. 

Third:  A  recital  of  the  chief  uses  of 
all  important  American  woods,  together 
with  suggestions  of  advantageously 
broadening  their  uses. 

Fourtli:  Complete  information  concern- 
ing the  range  of  growth  of  all  varieties. 

Fifth:  Belated  trees  are  logically 
grouped  according  to  families  and  spe- 


cies; important  species  covered  in  sub- 
stantial detail,  and  brief  mention  of  the 
woods  of  minor  importance. 

Sixth:  Scientific  name  of  each  tree  is 
recited,  as  well  as  the  various  common 
names  by  which  it  is  recognized  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  range  of  growth. 

Seventh:  The  properties  of  the  various 
woods  are  carefully  analyzed,  particu- 
larly weight,  hardness,  stiffness, 
strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  color, 
figure,  and  seasoning  and  lasting  prop- 
erties. 


C  The  book  will  contain  between  650  and  750  pages,  will  be  printed  on  the  best 
quality  of  enameled  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  half  leather,  dark  green 
roan  back  and  corners,  with  basket  cloth  sides,  silk  head-bands,  gold  stamping 
on  the  back,  and  gilt  top. 

C  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  more  than  100  full-page  pictures  on  plate 
paper  in  sepia,  outlined  in  orange,  from  photographs,  covering  all  the  chief  com- 
mercial varieties  of  virgin  forest  timber  growing  in  the  United  States;  and  also 
with  numerous  engravings,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  showing  leaf  and 
flower  forms,  etc. 

C  The  price  of  the  work  is  $6.00,  delivered  by  express  or  mail,  and  is  sold  only 
on  subscription. 

C  An  order  blank,  and  a  prospectus,  showing  the  character  of  the  paper,  size  of 
page  and  style  of  printing  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Address  Book  Department,  HARDWOOD   RECORD 
537  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

ORDERS     SHOULD     BE    PLACED    AT    ONCE 
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BOSTO 

YORK                    PHILADELPHIA 

WM.   WHITMER   ^  SONS 


rNCOBPOBATED 


Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers   of    All    Kinds    of 


"If  Anyboay  Can, 
We  Can" 


HARDWOODS 

West       Virginia      Spruce      and       Hemlock 
Long  and  Short  Leetf  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co, 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG.  PA. 


PALMER    &,     PARKER     CO. 
TEAK  MAHOGANY  ebony 

ENQLISn  OAK  %#t»iCCDe  DOMESTIC 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT       VEIMEERS  HARDWOODS 

103  Medford  Street,  Charlestown  Oist. 

BOSTON.    MASS. 


OAK 


BEECHER  &  BARR 

CHESTNUT 


POPLAR 


WHITE     PINE,     YELLOW     PINE     AND     HEMLOCK 
INTERIOR   TRIM.    HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 


442  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON    BUILDING,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


\l/_     ICnntt,     Unur    '°  ""   y""""  orders   for  all   kinds  of  HABD- 

¥ve   n.iiuw    nuw  woods,   white  pine,  tellow  pine, 

SPRUCE,    HEMLOCK,    CYPRESS,    HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 

aive  u»  a  trial. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 

1  car  4/4  No.  1  Com.  and  Saps  Poplar. 

2  cars  4/4  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Hard  Maple. 
2  cars  8/4  Log  Run  M.  C.  O.  Soft  White  Pine. 
2  cars  5/4  Log  Run  M.  C.  O.  Basswood. 

DANIEL  B.  CURLL, 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA 

JONES  HARDWOOD   COMPANY 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

HARDWOODS— Poplar  and  Gum 

33  Broad  Street,  -  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

Flans  and  BpecificationB  prepared.  Construction  supervised. 
First  class  heavy  millwright  work.  Entire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  Fire  loss  adjustments.  Practical 
sawmill  engineer.    Can   save  you   money.     Highest   testimonials. 


C.  M.  STEINMETZ, 


P.  O.  Box  83,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOGGING 


IS  DONE  WITH 


LIDCERWOOD 


£iS*^Sa^^:^^#l«Eiii^ 


^^^^MD 


'V>^^'''''~\.-;^ 


\V'y" 


- %^^.  e H icago„^eXx¥i1  e^'^— "- 


■-5:-,,- 


»oi_ioerry  orreeT,  iNew  York  Montreal   Vancouver 
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t:*  A  S    1 

1.EADING  h 

l;tv;r.e,ks  and  jobbers 

ASH 

4/4,  6/4.  6/4, 
8/4.  10/4,  12/4 
and   14/4. 


AMERICAN  ,,/3rPo"p>a. 

LUMBER  &  MFG.  COMPANY  (jupe Jutland 

2nds.) 
Manufacturers    and    Wholesaler*         ^^^^ 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


UAFLE 

4/4,      5/4,      6/4, 
8/4,    10/4, 
and    16/4. 


12/4 


HARDWOOD 

White     and     Yellow     Pine  thiJkne^'sBeB. 


OAK 

White  and  Red. 
Quartered  and 
plain  sawed,  all 
grades     and 


YELLOW 
POPLAR 


All    grades   and 
thicknesses. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  thick 
White  Ash,  Hard  Maple  and  White 
Oak, 

Railroad  Car  and  Construction  Oak 
timbers,  long  lengths  and  special 
sizes. 

Write    for    prices    before    heavy    call 
for   Spring  requirementB. 


CHESTNUT 

At]    grades  and 

thicknesses. 


SPRUCE 

All    grades   and 
thicknessea 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quality  of  being  hard  is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stock  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  PBOMPT  SHIPMENTS. 


New  York  OfBc« 
25  West  42nd  St, 


GEO.  WEBSTER  LUMBER  CO. 

21  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141      MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


H.    D.   WIGGIN    lirTV^.']!^!. 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  ' 

Circular-sawed     Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,     Maple 
Mil]  at  Stone  Coal  Junction,  West  Virginia 


WHITE   OAK       (6x6  to  12x12 

BILL  TIMBERS!  10 to 20  ft. 

ALSO     BRIDOE     PLAIVK 

J.  S.  KENT  COMPANY        PHILADELPHIA 


^^  ^^  fff  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers 
^L^F  ^^B  ^^/^\  <^c  owners  of  steam  plants.  Elighty- 
^^^B  ^^^m  i^J  nine  per  cent  are,  therefore,  buyers  of 
^^^^  ^^^  wood-working  machinery.     There  is  lit' 

tie    percentage   of  waste  circulation    in 
HARDWOOD  RECORD  for  machinery  advertisers. 


D.  B.  MacLaren  Lumber  Co. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 


Evansville,  Ind. 


S   cars  4/4  No.   1   common  Quartered  White  Oak 
4  cars  4/4  No.   1   common  Plain  Red  Oak 
2  cars  4/4  No.  2  common  Plain  Red  Oak 
1   car  4/4  No.   i   common  Poplar 
1   car  4/4  Nos.  1  and  2  Red  Gum 


lETi 

L  an 

us  talk  to 

you  about  the  plain 

d  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 

diana 

famous. 

It's  the  kind  we 

make  to-day. 

Wood-Mosaic  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


^    Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar,  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

and  White  Pine. 

fl   We  own  our  own  stumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

^   Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
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OU  pay  a  little  more   for  our   hardwood  lumber  than  you  do   for  many 
others,  but  it's  worth  much  more. 


With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumber  if  we  tried 
to,  because  the  quality  and  size  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch,  yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple, 
red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to  the  thousand,  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the 
best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the  United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  firsts. 


If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer  let's  get  acquainted. 

LITTLE  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY, 


Townsend,  Tenn. 


Dry  Poplar 

for 

Immediate 

Shipment 

FAUST  BROTHERS  LUMBER  COMPANY 


cars  4/4  Fas. 

"  4/4  Saps,  Selects. 

"  4/4  No.  1  Common. 

"  6/4  No.  2  Common. 

"  8/4  Fas. 

"  8/4  Saps,  Selects. 

"  8/4  No.  1   Common. 

"  8/4  No.  2  Common. 

"  10/4  No.   1  Common. 


Sales  Office 
1S19  Flsber  Bld^.,  CHICAGO 


Main  Office 
PADCCAH,  KENTUCKY 


FREIGHT  OVERCHARGES 

WE   SPECIALIZE   ON   LUMBER   TRAFHC 

We  represent  nearly  every  member  of  The  Mississippi  Pine 

Association 

Our  overcharge  claims  for  one  company,  $6,000.00 

Let  us   analyze  your  freight  accounts 

Collect  past  and   prevent  future  overcharges 

Best  references  from  Lumbermen  from 

Canada    to   Mexico 

COST  BASED  ON  RESULTS 

Write  for  particulars  and   terms. 

The  American  Freight  Audit  &  Storage  Co. 


Incorporated 
Rooms  55-8,  39  West  Adams  St. 


Chicago 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Lumber  Underwriters 


66  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


■.  r.  rXKBY,   Hanaser. 


OAK    FLOORING 


Kiiii- 
Dried 

Polished 


MAPDWOOD  LUMBCR     <jS 


Hollow 
'"^  Backed 


and 


Bundled 


Panel  and  No.  1  Poplar 

5  cars  4/4"  18/23" 
5  cars  4/4"  24"  and  up 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 

RUSSE  &  BURGESS,  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers  aire 
owners  of  steaLin  plants.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent  a.re,  therefore,  buyers  of  wood-work- 
ing maLchinery.  There  is  little  percentaLge 
of  wsLSte  circulation  in  HARDWOOD 
RECORD    for    maLchinery    atdvertisers. 


'  'mm^M^}0m^m:Mmmm'M^s^^^^ 


Published   in    ihe  Interest  of    the  American  Hardwood  Forests,  the  Products    thereof,  and   Logging,  Saw 
Mill  and  Wood-working   Machinery,  on  the   10th  and  25th   of  each  Month,  by 

THE    HARDWOOD    COMPANY 


Henry  H.  Gibson,  President 
Burdis  Anderson,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Entire  Seventh  Floor  Ellsworth  Building 
537  So.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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General  Market  Conditions 

The  usual  holiday  slacking  in  business  is  but  slightly  perceptible 
in  the  various  hardwood  centers  throughout  the  country  although  in 
a  few  instances  reports  come  in  that  this  condition  is  showing 
itself.  Oustide  of  this  feature,  however,  there  is  practically  no  alter- 
ation in  the  hardwood  situation  during  the  last  two  weeks.  Reports 
state  that  there  is  some  little  easing  up  in  the  car  situation  excciJt  at 
sucli  soutliern  points  as  are  materially  affected  by  cotton  niovemeuts. 
It  is  expected  that  the  crest  of  the  demand  for  cars  by  planters  will 
have  been  passed  by  the  first  of  the  year,  after  which  time  lumbermen 
will  have  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  rolling  stock.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  the  hardwood  territory  of  the  United  States,  while  cars  are 
difficult  to  get,  there  is  but  little  actual  hardship  experienced  except 
perhaps  in  some  sections  in  Michigan  where  the  sugar  beet  industry 
has  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions  that  the  movement  of  the 
crop  at  this  time  seriously  strains  the  facilities  of  roads  in  that  sec- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  Saginaw  valley 
exceeds  by  far  the  proportions  of  the  old  white  pine  business  in  that 
territory  when  it  was  at  its  greatest. 

Unusually  fair  weather  has  distinctly  favored  the  lumber  industry, 
particularly  the  sawmill  end.  Eeport,  however,  comes  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  country  of  extremely  heavy  rains  which  have  pre- 
vailed there  for  several  days.  Continuance  of  this  condition  will  un- 
doubtedly seriously  affect  the  operations  of  the  mills  in  the  delta 
territory.  Such  condition  is  to  be  regretted  as  the  hardwood  mills 
of  the  country  now  have  all  they  can  do  to  fill  in  the  present  scarcity 
of  hardwood  stock. 

A  month  ago  some  members  of  the  trade  were  predicting  that  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year  there  would  be  considerable  accumulation 
in  some  sections,  of  dry  hardwood,  but  there  seems  to  be  absolutely 
no  tendency  up  to  date  to  check  the  movement  which  in  some  instances 
has  compelled  the  shipment  of  stock  green  from  the  saw.  In  fact, 
this  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence  at  present. 

Export  conditions  at  New  Orleans  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  the 
month  of  'November  showing  a  decrease  over  October.  Shipments 
during  November,  however,  are  greater  than  during  November,  1911. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  movement  to  foreign  ports  will  be  light 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  owing  to  the   ocean  freight  rate 


situation.  The  report  from  Baltim'ore,  however,  is  more  favorable. 
Export  conditions  have  been  excellent,  shipping  conditions  being  con- 
siderably improved.  Cargoes  of  excessive  proportions  have  been  sent 
from  Baltimore  but  an  unusually  strong  market  on  the  other  side  has 
taken  all  that  has  been  oft'ered  without  any  trace  of  breaking  or  sur- 
plus. Buyers  in  fact  are  actually  meeting  the  exporters '  jirices  which 
liave  gone  up  owing  to  increased  rates  on  ocean  tonnage. 

The  usual  relative  position  is  being  maintained  in  the  various 
woods,  with  a  continued  strengthening  on  quartered  oak.  The  mahog- 
any situation  continues  to  be  strong  with  high  prices  and  scarcity  of 
stock.  Wide  poplar,  while  still  not  strong,  is  being  taken  up  in  a 
little  better  shape  than  formerly.  The  automobile  people  seem  to  be 
getting  back  into  the  poplar  market  satisfactorily. 

Undoubtedly  the  modern  style  of  office  building  construction  calling 
for  polished  marble  corridors  in  place  of  wood  trim  has  had  some 
little  effect  on  the  hardwood  demand.  However,  this  has  been  offset 
by  increased  popularity  of  hardwood  interior  work  in  dwellings.  A 
seasonable  condition  of  trade  maintains  in  the  various  consuming 
lines.  In  the  East  active  competition  has  been  a  serious  factor  in 
determining  sales  methods  on  various  lines  of  wood  manufactures. 
As  a  result  price  competition  has  made  itself  felt,  which  in  turn  has 
created  more  or  less  of  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  tie 
up  any  great  sums  in  hardwood  stock.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
serious  condition  but  purely  local  and  one  which  undoubtedly  will  not 
prevail  for  any  length  of  time. 

Keports  emanating  from  different  hardwood  sources  show  a  de- 
cidedly optimistic  feeling  regarding  winter  and  coming  spring 
business.  There  should  be  no  break  in  the  situation  for  a  good 
many  months  to  come. 

A  Regrettable  Occurrence 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Forest  Service  has  vast  possibUities, 
and  that  it  has  actually  accomplished  a  world  of  good  both  to  the 
country  at  largo  and  to  the  lumber  trade.  Occasionally,  however,  its 
methods  are  open  to  criticism.  One  of  the  latest  publications  emanat- 
ing from  the  Forest  Service  at  Washington  is  particularly  to  be  re- 
gretted by  the  lumber  trade.  For  two  years  the  Service  has  been 
working  on  the  compilation  of  a  bulletin  reviewing  the  last  thirty 
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years'  developments  in  the  lumber  trade,  giving  market  conditions 
prevailing  at  different  periods.  The  bulletin  itself  undoubtedly  •will 
be  of  interest  and  value  in  a  comparative  way,  and  if  the  Service 
had  not  decided  to  make  an  announcement  of  the  pending  publication 
of  this  bulletin,  things  would  have  been  all  right.  But  coming  from 
that  source,  under  date  of  November  25,  is  a  detailed  notice  contain- 
ing excerpts  from  the  bulletin  but  printing  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  public  is  given  to  believe  the  conditions  as  quoted  apply  to  pres- 
ent markets.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  correct  or  to  prevent 
such  a  false  impression.  The  notice  has  been  sent  out  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  has  already  been  printed  pretty  widely. 

The  bulletin  says  that  production  has  outrun  consumption  until  a 
condition  of  over-supply  has  been  reached  which  has  prevailed  for 
four  yeais.  It  further  says  that  there  exists  an  excess  capacity  of 
production  amounting  in  some  of  the  timber  states  to  one  hundred 
per  cent;  and  further  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  increase  of  substitutes  for 
wood,  stating  that  they  have  brought  the  demand  for  lumber  almost 
to  a  standstill  and  promise  to  still  further  decrease  demand  in  the 
future.  The  writer  of  this  particular  passage  says  that  prices  for 
middle  and  low-grade  lumber  have  been  practically  at  a  standstill 
since  1907  and  cannot  advance  to  any  extent  without  opening  the 
door  still  wider  to  substitutes.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
this  sentence  alone  was  published,  covering  conditions  of  several 
years  ago. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bulletin  itself  from  which  can  be  gleaned 
information  which  will  correct  false  impression  created  by  the  an- 
nouncement, will  be  given  as  wide  publicity  as  the  announcement 
and  that  the  service  will  do  its  part  toward  correcting  the  evil  that 
may  have  resulted. 

Taft  Pleads  for  Export  Trade 

President  Taft  in  a  notable  message  to  Congress  on  December  3 
clearly  established  his  position  regarding  the  development  of  this 
country  in  its  industrial  relations  with  foreign  nations.  Some  of  Mr. 
Taft 's  mwst  marked  achievements  have  been  along  the  lines  of  estab- 
lishing relations  with  foreign  countries,  which  will  result  in  an  un- 
checked growth  of  this  nation 's  export  business.  The  successful  cul- 
mination of  his  efforts  in  this  line  will  undoubtedly  be  more  fully 
appreciated  in  after  years  and  will  certainly  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  achievements  of  any  of  the  presidents.  The  President's 
message  in  discussing  many  questions  lays  particular  stress  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which  has  gained  the  title  of  "dollar  di- 
plomacy." Our  distinguished  President  has  advocated  the  possi- 
bility of  consummating  amicable  relations  between  civilized  nations 
by  means  of  establishing  firm  commercial  relations  rather  than  through 
the  medium  of  bullets. 

Under  the  present  administration  marked  steps  in  advance  have 
been  taken  in  view  of  establishing  more  firmly  American  footing  in 
foreign  commerce,  but  the  message  urges  the  necessity  of  presenting 
a  solid  front  in  all  questions  involving  the  expansion  of  business, 
contending  tliat  otherwise  many  markets  will  be  usurped  by  foreign 
commercial  interests  which  naturally  belong  to  the  American  trade. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  administration  tending  to  place  our 
foreign  commerce  on  a  higher  standard  has  been  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  the  foreign  corps.  By  putting  this  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment entirely  under  the  merit  system  the  highest  character  of  eflB- 
ciency  and  development  in  foreign  commerce  has  been  effected. 

The  plea  contained  in  the  message,  which  undoubtedly  will  meet 
with  the  unbiased  approval  of  every  true  citizen,  is  the  appeal  to 
Congress  to  raise  the  great  foreign  policy  above  the  mere  question  of 
partisanship.  This  is  involved  in  his  plea  to  stand  firmly  tfigether 
in  all  commercial  relations  with  foreign  powers.  If  this  ideal  con- 
dition can  be  accomplished,  and  if  the  government  and  commercial 
business  interests  through  the  medium  of  the  newly-organized  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  can  work  together,  the  possi- 
bility of  future  development  in  our  now  already  important  foreign 
relations  is  unlimited. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  policy  will  receive  due  con- 
sideration from  the  coming  administration,  and  that  the  principles 
involved  will  be  carried  out  to  the  interest  of  the  country  at  large. 


Excessive  Prices  and  Poor  Business 

Lumbermen's  a:ttention  has  been  called  continually  to  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  maintain  an  excessively'  high  level  of  prices  on  hard- 
woods. Experience  has  always  proven  that  when  such  stock  attains 
value  very  materially  greater  than  the  market  has  been  used  to  paying 
for  it  without  such  rise  being  so  gradual  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
a  reaction  will  result.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  buyers  are  either 
unwilling  to  buy  any  lumber  on  this  basis  and  content  themselves  with 
playing  a  waiting  game  and  not  making  any  purchases,  or  else  they 
seek  out  some  substitute.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  dull 
condition  in  the  poplar  market  which  prevailed  for  some  little  time 
recently  was  directly  due  to  high  prices  on  high-grade  material.  It 
is  a  further  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  unusual  prices 
which  quartered  oak  was  bringing  three  or  four  years  ago  resulted  in 
buyers  giving  up  the  purchase  of  this  material  for  the  time  being.  In 
fact,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  quartered  oak  and  mahogany 
at  the  time  of  greatest  value  for  the  former  wood  was  so  small  as  to 
turn  the  buyer's  attention  to  mahogany.  Mahogany  on  the  other 
hand  now  seems  to  be  following  the  same  course  as  quartered  oak. 
It  is  scarce  and  high,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  comes  the 
generally  increased  firmness  in  the  quartered  oak  market. 

The  latest  example,  however,  of  the  buyer 's  willingness  to  sub- 
stitute when  prices  are  in  his  judgment  excessive  is  seen  in  a  report 
of  the  German  market  emanating  from  a  Hamburg  firm  of  repute. 
This  company  makes  the  statement  that  Cottonwood  has  reached  such 
a  high  level  of  price  that  its  use  is  actually  prevented  to  a  large 
extent.  It  further  asserts  that  the  local  and  cheap  African  woods 
can  be  purchased  to  much  better  advantage  to  the  buyer.  This  con- 
dition, of  course,  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  excessive  rates  on 
ocean  freightage,  but  another  contributing  factor  undoubtedly  is  the 
high  prices  asked  by  exporters  and  shippers  generally  for  this  stock. 
The  loss  of  a  foreign  market  for  an}'  particular  item  of  lumber  is 
more  serious  than  is  a  shijiping  market  in  this  country.  This  is 
naturally  so  because  of  the  fact  that  the  buyer  and  seller  are  more 
intimately  acquainted  here  than  are  the  exporter  and  foreign  importer. 
The  source  of  supply  ind  the  market  being  in  much  closer  proximity, 
of  course,  than  in  foreign  trade  makes  the  matter  of  adjustment  of 
various  shifting  conditions  much  more  propitious  in  this  country  than 
in  the  export  trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  condition  as  suggested 
by  the  German  market  for  Cottonwood  will  not  make  itself  manifest 
in  the  sales  of  other  woods. 

Reimbursed    for    Damages    from    Car    Shortage 

As  reported  by  a  correspondent  the  coal  industry  has  achieved  a 
notable  victory  in  a  suit  instituted  in  Kentucky  by  a  local  coal  mine 
against  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  for  damages  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  this  road  to  supply  sufficient  cars  to  take  care  of  the  com- 
pany's shipments.  The  reasonableness  of  damage  claims  on  this 
account  has  been  advocated  by  shippers  for  some  time,  but  in  few 
instances  has  the  possibility  of  winning  a  decision  seemed  evident. 
.\s  a  result  shippers  have  been  pretty  generally  discouraged  from 
making  any  attempt  to  recover  damages. 

The  point  on  which  the  case  was  contended  was  that  while  the  road 
had  adequate  facilities  to  move  coal  shipments  during  normal  periods, 
excessive  shipments  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  were  entirely  too  great 
for  the  rolling  stock.  Attorneys  for  the  defendant  maintain  that  the 
question  should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  liormal  demand  for 
cars,  but  the  court  ruled  that  inasmuch  as  the  great  demand  for  cars 
during  the  fall  and  winter  period  is  regular  and  is  to  be  expected 
every  year  b.y  the  roads,  they  must  necessarily  govern  their  supply  of 
rolling  stock  according  to  the  demand  at  tliat  time. 

The  question  came  down  to  one  of  public  interest,  namely,  that 
while  the  roads  can  carry  on  business  and  show  a  profit  without  carry- 
ing coal,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  coal  companies  to  continue 
in  existence,  and  it  further  would  work  a  decided  hardship  on  con- 
sumers both  industrial  and  private  if  the  coal  mines  did  not  have 
suitable  transportation  facilities. 

While  the  situation  in  the  lumber  business  is  not  exactly  analogous, 
the  lumber  trade  would  undoubtedly  have  a  case  if  it  protested  against 
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the  ignoring  of  its  interests  by  tlie  railroads  as  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  lumber  trade  could  very  justly  base  its  plea  upon  the 
question  of  public  interest  as  instanced  by  the  suit  just  going  into 
effect  in  which  a  Memphis  concern  is  seeking  to  prevent  escessiTe 
rates  from  the  Memphis  territory.  The  point  in  this  case  is  that  such 
excessive  rates  prohibit  the  movement  of  lumber,  which  would  be  used 
for  building  purposes,  and  further  absolutely  prevent  the  opening  up 
of  these  territories  for  agricultural  purposes,  inasmuch  as  they  prevent 
a  clearing  of  the  land  of  standing  timber.  Concentrated  interest  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  carry  conviction  based  on  just  claims.  This 
sentiment  of  unity  is  copstantly  making  itself  more  strongly  manifest 
in  connection  with  the  lumber  business,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  entire  lumber  trade  can  put  up  a  solid 
front  on  any  question  having  any  direct  bearing  on  the  interest  of 
that  business. 


It 


Why  Is  a  Trade  Paper? 

is  always  gratifying  to  have  sufficient  confidence  in  one's  own 


good  work  and  in  one 's  relations  toward  mankind  to  be  able  to  sit 
quietly  and  undisturbedly  by  while  the  next  door  neighbors  on  either 
side  are  throwing  verbal  mud  across  the  back  fences.  A  situation  of 
this  kind  cannot  fail  to  give  one  a  warm  glow  of  satisfaction  in  the 
belief  that  his  efforts  at  least  are  appreciated  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
not  considered  a  fit  subject  for 


vituperation  and  sarcastic  com- 
ment of  various  types.  Instance, 
— an  undignified  and  purposeless 
wrangle  which  is  being  carried 
on  by  certain  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries.  The  disputes  in 
question  carrying  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  any  question  which  should 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  good 
or  ill  of  the  lumber  trade,  natu- 
rally cause  wonder  at  the  evi- 
dent conception  in  the  minds  of 
these  contemporaries  of  the  duty 
of  the  trade  journal  to  the  trade 
it  represents.  It  has  always 
seemed  that  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  trade  paper  is  that 
through  it  the  trade  is  furnished 
with  an  efBeient  and  accurate 
spokesman,  an  organ  which  will 
act  as  a  sort  of  mirror  for  the 
ideas  and  opinions  of  the  trade 
and  will  put  its  best  efforts  into 
an  exposition  of  such  things  as 
would  react  to  the  benefit  of  the 
trade  it  represents.  Seemingly, 
however,  this  idea  is  rather  old- 
fashioned.  There  is  an  evident  opinion  among  certain  prominent 
journalists  connected  with  lumber  journalism  that  the  field  of  use- 
fulness of  a  trade  paper,  while  incidentally  in  the  interests  of  the 
trade  it  is  sponsor  for,  is  more  directly  to  afford  a  means  by  which 
personal  quarrels  and  petty  jealousies  can  be  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  no  one  but  the  writers  concerned.  What  possible  benefit  to  the 
lumber  trade  can  come  from  criticism,  either  straightforward  or  sar- 
castic, of  the  m'ethods  of  a  competitor?  It  has  always  been  our 
belief  that  a  trade  paper  edited  and  published  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  would  stand  absolutely  on  its  own  merits,  winning  subscribers, 
readers  and  business  because  of  the  fact  that  its  attractiveness  and 
usefulness  made  it  indispensable,  would  need  to  pay  no  attention  to 
vituperant  outpourings  of  any  other  medium  of  a  similar  nature. 
Every  red-blooded  man  likes  a  good  scrap,  but  nobody  who  has 
attained  his  majority  has  any  particular  fondness  for  tongue-lashing 
and  hairpulling  tactics  when  employed  by  grown  men.  If  the  lumber 
trade  feels  that  the  discussions  referred  to  have  any  particular  bearing 
on  the  lumber  business,  there  is  nothing  further  to  say,  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  it  will  view  it  in  that  light. 
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Broader  Than   Dollars  and   Cents 

The  public  at  large  is  apt  to  take  a  rather  narrow  view  of  the 
broad  question  confronting  the  railways  involving  on  one  hand 
advances  in  freight  rates  and  on  the  other  hand  advance  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  operation.  Notwithstanding  extremely  favor- 
able reports  on  gross  and  net  earnings  coming  from  the  roads  since 
trade  situation  has  been  manifestly  improving,  the  common  carriers 
must  necessarily  look  at  the  question  not  entirely  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ing immediate  necessity,  but  rather  considering  the  situation  as  it  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  in  the  future. 

The  absolute  power  enjoyed  by  the  unions  of  railway  employes 
is  undoubtedly  not  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  at  least  the  average 
citizen  has  probably  not  taken  the  time  to  reason  the  thing  out  to 
an  ultimate  conclusion.  Does  he  realize  that  the  entire  industrial 
and  business  structure  of  the  country  and  also  the  social  structure 
embodying  the  sustenance  of  the  family,  its  physical  comfort  as 
affected  by  coal  supply,  is  absolutely  controlled  by  conditions  exist- 
ing with  our  means  of  transportation, — namely,  the  railroads?  Does 
he  realize  further  that  the  organizations  of  railway  employes  are  the 
most  powerful  and  efficient  of  any  labor  organization  in  the  world 
and  that  in  the  event  of  discontinuance  of  employment  by  reason  of 
strike  or  other  cause  on  the  part  of  the  organization,  it  would  be  next 

to  impossible  to  fill  their  places 
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Huntington,   W.  Va.,   Nov.  27,   1912. 
Hardwood   Record, 

Chicago,   III. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

I  have  received  such  satisfactory  results  from  your 
bulletin  service  that  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sincere 
thanks  for  bringing  the  proposition  to  my  notice. 

From  the  firms  I  selected  from  your  list,  I  received  very 
courteous  replies  to  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  my 
requests  for  an  opportunity  to  quote  them  and  added  out 
of  this  list  several  new  customers. 

On  the  whole  I  think  of  no  service  that  is  more  effective 
to  obtain   the  desired   result  than  this. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   S.    BROWN. 


with  any  degree  whatever  of  sat- 
isfaction? Any  general  strike 
on  the  part  of  railway  employes 
means  absolute  discontinuance  of 
business  and  industrial  effort. 
The  tremendous  power  of  the 
railroad  employes'  unions  there- 
fore can  be  readily  seen.  What 
they  will  do  with  this  power  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  personnel 
of  those  organizations.  They 
have,  if  they  wish,  power  to  de- 
mand siich  increases  in  wages  as 
will  ultimately  narrow  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  to  the  railways 
to  the  vanishing  point.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  they 
would  employ  these  narrow- 
minded  methods,  but  nevertheless 
the  menace  is  constantly  before 
the  officials  of  the  big  systems  of 
the  country. 

It  is  possible  that  this  feeling, 
which  i©  some  quarters  very 
likely  is  one  of  unconscious  ap- 
prehension, in  a  degree  retards 
investment '  in  railway  property, 
which  in  turn  results  in  insufficient  investment  to  effect  improvements 
and  expansion  and  in  the  same  line  ultimately  retards  development 
of  the  country. 

An  article  in  this  issue  of  Habdwood  Eecord  suggests  the  possible 
means  for  governing  advances  in  freight  rates  on  an  amicable  and 
equitable  basis.  Would  it  not  be  a  feasible  proposition  to  employ 
the  same  kind  of  a  scheme  to  adjust  the  relations  between  railway 
employers  and  employes?  The  personnel  of  the  unions  is  undoubtedly 
of  high  character.  The  men  are  all  citizens  of  good  standing.  If 
the  baleful  influence  of  certain  organizations  fcstensibly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  labor  unions  but  really  of  socialistic  and  anarchistic  nature 
can  be  eliminated,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  time  will  come 
when  all  questions  involving  wages  of  raOway  employes  will  be  settled 
not  .by  strike  or  argument,  but  through  some  unbiased  meeting  which 
wiU  absolutely  guarantee  equitable  adjustment. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  body  of  intelligent  men  such  as  is  found 
in  the  raUroads'  employ  would  willingly  take  an  arbitrary  stand  if 
they  could  be  brought  to  a  constant  realization  of  the  grave  possi- 
bility of  such  action  checking  the  advancement  of  the  country. 
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Poor  Matching  versus  Profits 

An  article  appearing  in  this  cover  treats  somewhat  at  length  of  the 
folly  as  shown  in  some  manufacturing  plants  of  giving  too  little 
attention  to  the  question  of  matching  lumber  so  as  to  turn  out  an 
article  which  embodies  the  maximum  of  beauty  contained  in  the  wood 
going  into  its  manufacture.  The  question  is  not  in  any  way  an 
esthetic  one,  but  merely  involves  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  It 
surely  has  a  bearing  on  the  ultimate  profit  balance  of  any  manu- 
facturing concern  turning  out  wood  goods.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  dealer  in  furniture  or  the  ultimate  consumer  buying 
in  single  pieces  will  consider  an  article  showing  poor  matching  where 
strikingly  different  color  and  grain  are  shown  in  direct  contact  in 
different  pieces  of  wood  in  the  same  article  as  of  equal  value  to  an 
article  which  distinctly  shows  great  care  in  matching.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  any  real  reason  for  not  giving  close  attention  to  this 
feature  of  manufacture.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  additional  cost 
of  selecting  stock  is  prohibited.  The  human  element  undoubtedly 
also  comes  in  strongly.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  train  a  mere  trades- 
man to  the  finer  points  of  proper  utilization,  but  nevertheless  efforts 
along  these  lines  will  react  to  considerable  advantage.  There  has 
been  some  little  complaint  among  the  woodworking  factory  trade  that 
keen  competition  has  inaugurated  a  condition  of  competition  on 
price.  It  would  seem  that  the  concern  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  question  of  satisfying  as  far  as  possible  the  esthetic  taste  of  the 
purchaser  of  his  goods  is  going  to  have  a  big  bulge  on  the  man  who 
simply  grinds  out  work,  taking  the  lumber  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln. 
At  least  the  question  is  one  which  might  well  be  considered  seriously. 

Imports  and  Exports  for  October 

A  summary  of  comruerce  and  finance  showing  the  imports  and 
exports  for  October,  1912,  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  shows  a  healthy  increase  in  the  total  export  of  woods 
and  the  manufactures  of  woods  over  October,  1911.  The  total  for 
October  of  this  year  was  $8,463,490  and  for  October  a  year  ago 
$7,823,634.  The  total  export  value  of  logs  and  other  round  timber 
decreased  during  this  period  from  $216,590  to  $154,296.  This  can 
undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  a  great  degree  to  the  serious  condition 
of  the  export  ocean  freight  situation. 

The  total  value  of  hewn  and  sawed  timber  fell  from  $757,338  to 
$616,076.  On  the  other  hand  the  total  export  of  lumber  in  boards, 
planks,  deals,  joists,  etc.,  increased  from  $4,342,104  to  $4,398,964. 
Of  the  remaining  export  of  manufactured  wo6d  goods  decided  in- 
creases were  shown  in  shingles,  shooks,  staves,  headings,  sash,  doors 
and  blinds,  furniture,  hogsheads  and  barrels,  interior  trim  and  other 
house  furnishings,  woodenware,  wood  pulp  and  several  other  lines  of 
smaller  manufacture.  The  increase  in  total  export  was  noted  mainly 
in  these  items. 

The  import  value  of  wood  goods  manufactured  and  unmanufactured 
increased  from  $5,682,800  in  October  of  1911  to  $6,208,570  in  October, 
1912.  There  was  an  .increase  in  the  import  value  of  all  unmanufac- 
tured round  timber,  mahogany  of  course  being  the  most  inrportant 
of  the  lumber  items.  ■  The  value  of  mahogany  brought  into  this 
country  in  October,  1912,  was  $550,248.  The  value  of  pulp  woods 
imported  increased  from  $524,091  to  $565,661.  Manufactured  lumber 
of  various  kinds  to  the  value  of  $2,141,401  was  imported  in  October, 
1912,  as  against  a  total  import  value  of  $1,790,663  for  October, 
1911. 

The  import  value  of  lath  increased  materially,  while  the  import 
value  of  shingles  fell  off  considerably.  The  import  of  foreign  fur- 
niture remained  practically  the  same.  The  total  value  of  wood  pulp 
imported  increased  from  $1,306,139  to  $1,502,190. 

Sugaring  the  Grade 

An  enterprising  advertiser  in  Hakdvcood  Record  uses  this  sen- 
tence among  others  in  his  advertising:  "When  you  specify  a  certain 
grade  of  lumber,  you  get  just  that  grade."  It  is  a  safe  guess  tlmt 
most  people  interpret  this  to  mean  that  there  is  no  stuffing  or  salting 
of  the  grade  with  a  percentage  of  something  lower,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  get  by,  and  with  the  feeling  that  if  it  does  not,  the  shipper 


will  at  least  get  its  grade  value.  Sticking  to  a  grade,  however,  means 
more  than  that.  It  means,  or  should  mean,  including  neither  that 
which  is  better  nor  that  which  is  worse.  It  means  freedom  from  the 
reverse  of  salting  grades  (sugaring  the  grade).  It  is  not  generally 
considered  objectionable  for  the  millman  to  ship  stock  that  is  above 
grade  if  he  wants  to  and  is  willing  to  stand  for  it,  but  there  are 
objections,  and  trade  troubles  which  result  from  this  practice  as  well 
as  from  salting,  though  perhaps  they  are  not  so  frequent  nor  so 
acute  as  the  former  case. 

A  country  customer  of  a  lumberman  recently  called  him  over  long 
distance  and  registered  a  kick  on  a  carload  of  lumber.  The  customer 
admitted  that  the  lumber  would  pass  inspection  and  make  the  grade 
the  order  called  for,  but  said  it  was  so  much  below  the  grade  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  getting  that  he  wanted  the  lumberman  to  make 
a  reduction  of  $2.00  a  thousand  on  it.  This  led  to  a  lot  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  lumberman  and  the  mill  shipping  the  lumber. 
The  mill  had  built  up  a  reputation  for  shipping  out  stock  above 
grade,  and  for  this  reason  was  often  able  to  get  preference  on  orders 
at  equal  prices  with  other  mills.  When  this  claim  of  the  customer 
reached  the  main  office  in  another  city,  the  owners  objected,  and  said 
that  if  the  mill  had  been  shipping  stock  that  was  above  grade  it  was 
without  their  knowledge  and  that  it  would  have  to  stop.  The  upshot 
of  it  all  was  that  the  lumberman  had  a  dissatisfied  customer,  and 
the  inspection  department  at  the  mill  got  a  jacking  up,  and  the  mill 
manager  probably  felt  that  his  prestige  on  orders  was  gone. 

From  a  monetary  standpoint  that  millman  would  have  been  as 
well  justified  in  cutting  his  regular  price  as  in  shipping  lumber  that 
was  above  grade,  but  he  perhaps  persuaded  himself  that  it  looked 
better  morally  to  sugar  his  stock,  and  that  technically  he  was  main- 
taining prices.  In  reality  he  was  not,  and  the  morals  of  the  thing 
are  subject  to  fully  as  severe  criticism  as  cutting  prices.  Then, 
entirely  aside  from  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  to  other  members 
of  the  trade,  he  was  spoiling  his  customers,  detracting  from  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  specific  grades,  and  letting  down  the  bars  to 
wrangles  about  quality  which  would  be  without  any  reliable  guide  for 
adjustment. 

Sugaring  a  grade  may  not  be  as  gross  a  fault  as  salting  it,  but 
neither  is  right,  and  what  is  not  right  is  wrong.  If  you  are  selling  by 
grades,  stick  to  them;  you  needn't  strip  everything  down  to  line 
boards  that  will  just  barely  make  the  grade ;  neither  should  you  make 
the  grade  markedly  better  than  the  specifications  call  for.  It  is  the 
specific  grades  that  are  the  more  satisfactory  in  the  long  run,  and 
it  is  sticking  to  the  grades  faithfully  that  helps  make  them  worth 
more  in  your  business  as  well  as  to  the  trade  in  general. 

Dimension  Stbtk  in  Handle  Making 

Some  broom  handle  manufacturers  are  under  the  impression  that 
they  can  make  handles  only  from  logs  or  lumber,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  handle  man  who  does  not  saw  his  own  timber  but  buys  it  cut 
into  lumber,  it  is  very  convenient  to  buy  it  in  boards  cut  two  inches 
longer  than  the  finished  handles,  or  in  blanks  ripped  to  size.  The 
troubje  always  has  been  that  the  lumberman  furnishing  this  stock  will 
not  cut  it  out  as  it  should  be  done.  A  broom  handle  square  must 
be  large  enough  to  allow  for  plenty  of  stock  for  turning,  and  many 
millmen,  if  ordered  to  rip  stock  one-and-one-eighth  inches  square,  will 
try  to  skimp  that  measure  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  so.  This  practice 
will  practically  spoil  the  squares  for  the  purpose  that  the  handle 
man  desires  to  use  them. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  mills  to  rip  out  large  piles  of  blanks 
in  warm  weather  from  green  stock,  and  let  them  ]ay  in  bulk  so  long 
that  rot  sets  in.  Consequently,  when  the  handle  man  puts  them  on  a 
lathe  he  finds  that  a  lot  of  them  are  worthless  to  him. 

It  would  seem  that  it  would  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  lumber 
manufacturer  to  look  to  this  phase  of  lumber  consumption  with  more 
care,  because  good  blanks  and  short  boards  for  broom  handles  can  be 
made  from  the  edgings  and  butts,  and  also  from  the  short  lengths 
which  would  not  saw  into  a  good  grade  of  lumber.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  sawmill  man  to  look  this  matter  up  as  there  are  hundreds  of 
handle  factories  which  are  willing  to  buy  this  class  of  stock. 
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Pert,  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


The  Forest  Fires 

Is  this  the  Forest  I'rimeval? — that  leiiolent,  hal- 
lowed  cathedral 

Lifted  by  Nature  to  God,  the  solace  and  joy  of 
His  creatures. 

Health-giving,  tranquil  and  strong,  the  source 
of  heneficent  waters. 

Wooing  the  quickening  rains,  guarding  the  boun- 
tiful wheat-lands? 

This  was  the  Forest  Primeval : — this  roaring, 
devouring  furnace 

Billowed  and  sheeted  with  flame,  a  pitiless,  rag- 
ing  inferno. 

See '.  how  the  sentinel  pines  go  down,  while  the 
red-hearted  cyclone 

Greedily  sweeps  on  the  settlements,  whirling  in 
panic  before  it 


Caribou,  timber-wolves,  deer,  snorting  and  plung- 
ing and  bounding 

Mingled  with  cattle  and  men,  poured  through 
the  streets,  where  the  houses 

Melt  in  the  fury ! — And  now,  nothing  remains 
but  the  timbers 

Desolate,  blackened  and  charred,  heaped  over 
smoldering  bodies. 

There  let  the  tire-weed  grow,  dropping  memorial 
blossoms. 

Only  a  camp-flre  brand, — only  a  spark  from  an 

engine. 
One   of   the  myriads  blown  daily  and  nightly  at 

random — 
Such    was    the    procreant    seed.      Come,    let    us 

thresh   out  the  harvest. 

— Arthur  Guitcrman. 


In  the  Carpenter  Shop 

"Life's  a  hard  grind,"  said  the  emery  wheel. 

"It's  a  perfect  bore,"  returned  the  auger. 

"It  means  nothing  but  hard  knocks  for  me," 
sighed  the  nail. 

"You   haven't   as  much   to  go  through  as  I 
have,"  put  in  the  saw. 

"I  can  barely  scrape  along,"  complained  the 
plane. 

"And    I    am    constantly    being    set    upon," 
added  the  bench. 

"Let's  strike,"  said  the  hammer. 

"Cut  it  out,"  cried   the  chisel,   "here  comes 
the  boss." 

And    all    was    silence. 

— Scissors  Beaudin. 

But    a    practical    joke    isn't    funny    when    the 
reaction  sets  in. 


DID  IT  EVER  OCCUR  TO  YOU? 


From   the   testimony  brought  out  at  the  recent  weight  hearings  in  Boston,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  method 

of  "official"  weighing. 


Generosity 

A  large,  husky  negro  and  a  small  Frenchman 
were  sawing  a  large  piece  of  timber  for  the 
Boston  subway  with  a  heavy  crosscut  saw.  each 
in  turn  pulling  it  back  and  forth.  A  pugilistic 
Irishman  stopped  to  watch  the  operation.  After 
a  few  moments  he  strolled  up  to  the  negro  and 
dealt  him  a  blow,   saying : 

"Give  the  saw  to  the  little  fellow  if  he  wants 
It." — Harper's. 

Art  Is  Short 

Artist— "Only  $1.50 !  Why,  the  frame  cost 
three  times  that  I" 

The  Broker — "Veil,  dot  Is  all  right,  my  frendt. 
Ve  only  loans  on  der  vrame." — Puck. 


Absent-Mtnded 

Waiter — "Do  you  mind  if  I  put  your  bag  out 
of  the  way.  sir?  The  people  coming  in  are 
falling  over  it." 

Diner — "Tou  leave  it  where  it  is.  If  nobody 
falls  over  it  I  shall  forget  it's  there." — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

The   Keason 

Benevolent  Individual — "Tes,  sir :  when  a  man 
makes  a  little  extra  money  his  first  duty  is  to 
give  his  wife  a  present  of  a  handsome  suit." 

Ordinary  Individual — "You  are  a  philosopher, 
I  presume?" 

"No ;   I   am  a  ladies'   tailor." 


Premeditated  Bliss 

"If  by  any  chance  I  have  to  stay  late  at  the 
ofBce,  I'll  send  you  a  note,  dearie,"  he  thought- 
fully said  as  he  left  in  the  morning. 

"Don't  worry,  dear,"  she  replied ;  "I've  al- 
ready found  it  in  your  coat  pocket !" — Exchange. 

Military 

"Vat  makes  der  corn  stalk  so?" 

"Dot  is  because  its  family  is  all  composed  of 
kernels." 

Heine — "Und  how  dit  you  say  you  becamed 
such  a  wonderfud  orator?" 

Louey— "Mein  poy,  I  began  by  addressing  en- 
velopes." 

—23— 


American  Forest  Trees 

ONE  IIUNDKKD-FIIJST  TAl'ICR 
WESTEEN  WHITE  PINE 

(Piniis  Monticola — Dougl.)  , 


The  silvery  luster  of  the  needles  of  this  tree  gives  it  the  name 
silver  pine,  by  which  many  people  knovp  it.  It  appears  in  literature 
as  mountain  "Weymouth  pine,  the  reference  being  to  the  eastern 
white  pine  {Pinus  strobns),  which  is  sometimes  called  Weymouth  pine. 
Finger-cone  pine  is  a  California  name;  so  is  mountain  pine,  and  soft 
pine.  In  the  same  state  it  is  called  little  sugar  pine,  to  distinguish 
it  from  sugar  pine  (Pinus  lamhcrti- 
ana) ,  which  it  resembles  in  some 
particulars  but  not  in  all.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  California  is  gener- 
ous in  bestowing  names  on  this  tree, 
notwithstanding  it  is  not  abundant 
in  any  part  of  that  state  and  is  un- 
known in  most  parts. 

The  botanical  name  means  "moun- 
tain pine,"  and  that  describes  the 
species.  It  does  best  among  the 
mountains,  and  it  ranges  from  an 
altitude  of  from  4,000  feet  to  10,000 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
Sometimes  trees  of  very  large  size 
are  found  near  the  upper  limits  of 
its  range,  but  the  best  stands  are  in 
valleys  and  on  slopes  at  lower  alti- 
tudes. Its  range  lies  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California.  In  the 
latter  state  it  follows  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada mountains  southward  to  the  San 
Joaquin  river. 

This  species  has  been  compared 
with  the  white  pine  of  the  East 
oftener  than  with  any  other  species. 
The  weights  of  the  two  woods  are 
nearly  the  same,  and  both  are  light. 
Their  fuel  values  are  about  the  same. 
The  strength  of  the  eastern  tree  is  a 
little  higher,  but  the  western  species 
is  stiffer.  The  woods  of  both  are 
light  in  color,  but  that  of  the  east- 
ern tree  is  whiter;  both  are  soft,  but 
again  the  advantage  is  with  the 
eastern  tree.  The  western  pine  gen- 
erally grows  rapidly  and  the  annual 
rings  are  wide;  but,  like  most  other 
species,  it  varies  in  its  rate  of 
growth,  and  trunks  are  found  with 
narrow  rings.  The  summerwood  is 
thin,  not  conspicuous,  and  slightly 
resinous.  The  small  resin  passages 
are  numerous.  The  heartwood  is 
fairly  durable  in  contact  with  the 
soil. 

The  western  wliite  pine  has  en- 
tered many  markets  in  recent  years, 

but  it  is  difficult  to'  determine  what  the  annual  cut  is.  Statistics  often 
include  this  species  and  the  western  yellow  pine  under  one  name,  or  at 
least  confuse  one  with  the  other,  and  there  is  no  way  to  determine  ex- 
actly how  much  of  the  sawmill  output  belongs  to  each.  The  bulk  of 
merchantable  western  white  pine  lumber  is  cut  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 
The  stands  are  seldom  pure,  but  this  species  frequently  predominates 
over  its  associates.  When  pure  forests  are  found,  the  yield  is  some- 
times very  high,  as  much  as  130,000  feet  of  logs  growing  on  a  single 
acre.     That  quantity  is  not  often  equalled  by  any  other  forest  tree. 


FOREST   GROWTH    WESTERN    WHITE    PINE,    MONTANA 


though  redwood  and  Douglas  fir  sometimes  go  considerably  above  it. 

The  western  white  pine 's  needles  grow  in  clusters  of  five  and  are 
from  one  and  a  half  to  four  inches  long.  The  cones  are  from  ten  to 
eighteen  inches  long.  The  seeds  ripen  the  second  year.  Eeproduction 
is  vigorous  and  the  forest  stands  are  holding  their  own.  Trees  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high  and  eight  feet  in  diameter  are 

met  with,  but  the  average  size  is 
one  hundred  feet  high  and  two  to 
three  feet  in  diameter,  or  about  the 
size  of  eastern  white  pine. 

The  wood  is  useful  and  has  been 
giving  service  since  the  settlement 
of  the  country  began,  fifty  or  more 
years  ago.  Choice  trunks  were  split 
for  shakes  or  shingles,  but  the  wood 
Is  inferior  in  splitting  qualities  to 
either  eastern  white  pine  or  Califor- 
nia sugar  pine,  because  of  more 
knots.  The  western  white  pine  does 
not  prune  itself  early  or  well.  Dfead 
limbs  adhere  to  the  trunk  long  after 
the  sugar  pine  would  shed  them.  In 
split  products,  the  western  white 
pine's  principal  rival  has  been  the 
western  red  cedar.  The  pine  has 
been  much  employed  as  mine  timbers 
in  the  region  where  it  is  abundant. 
Miners  generally  take  the  most  con- 
venient wood  for  props,  stuUs,  and 
lagging.  A  little  higher  use  for 
pine  is  found  among  the  mines, 
where  it  is  made  into  tanks,  flumes, 
sluice  boxes,  water  pipes,  riffle 
blocks,  rockers,  and  guides  for  stamp 
mills.  However,  the  total  quantity 
used  by  miners  is  comparatively 
small.  Much  more  goes  to  ranches 
for  fences  and  buildings.  It  is  serv- 
iceable, and  is  shipped  outside  the 
immediate  region  of  production  and 
is  marketed  in  the  plains  states  east 
of  the  Eocky  mountains,  where  it  is 
excellent    fence    material. 

A  larger  market  is  found  in  man- 
ufacturing centers  farther  east. 
Western  white  pine  is  shipped  to 
Chicago  where  it  is  manufactured 
into  doors,  sash,  and  interior  finish, 
in  competition  with  all  the  woods  in 
that  market.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
frequent  occurrence  that  the  very 
pine  which  is  shipped  in  its  rough 
form  out  of  the  Eocky  mountain  re- 
gion goes  back  finished  as  doors  and 
sash.  When  the  mountain  regions 
shall  have  better  manufacturing  facilities,  this  will  not  occur.  In  the 
manufacture  of  window  and  hothouse  sash,  glass  is  more  important 
than  wood,  although  each  is  useless  without  the  other.  The  principal 
glass  factories  are  in  the  East,  and  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  ship 
the  wood  to  the  glass  factory,  have  the  sash  made  there,  and  the 
glazing  done ;  and  the  finished  sash,  ready  for  use,  may  go  back  to  the 
source  of  the  timber. 

The  same  operation  is  sometimes  repeated  for  doors;  but  in  recent 
years  the  mountain  region  where  this  pine  grows  has  been  supplied 
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Tvith  factories  and  there  is  now  less  shipping  of  raw  material  out  and 
finished  products  back  than  formerly.  The  development  of  the  fruit 
industry  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  has  called  for  shipping  boxes  in  l^ge  numbers,  and  western 
white  pine  has  been  found  an  ideal  wood^or  that  use.  It  is  light  in 
weight  and  in  color,  strong  enough  to  satisfy  all  ordinary  require- 
ments, and  cheap  enough  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  orehardists.  It 
meets  with  lively  competition  from  a  number  of  other  woods  which 


grow  abundantly  in  the  region,  but  it  holds  its  ground  and  takes  its 
share  of  the  business. 

Estimates  of  the  total  stand  of  western  white  pine  among  its  native 
mountains  have  not  been  published,  but  the  quantity  is  known  to  be 
large.  It  is  a  difficult  species  to  estimate  because  it  is  scattered 
widely,  large,  pure  stands  being  scarce.  Some  large  mills  make  a 
specialty  of  sawing  this  species;  and  the  annual  output  is  believed 
to  reach  150,000,000  feet,  most  of  which  is  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 
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wyw  a 

x;x-        Disproving  a  Log  Buyer  s  Idea        -^ 


Bigness  is  the  attribute  that  must  be  possessed  in  order  to  com- 
mand attention  these  days.  The  heavyweight  prize-fighter  is  pro- 
claimed a  white  hope  and  given  a  chance  even  if  he  is  a  plain  boob 
from  the  wilds  of  Oklahoma.  The  bigness  of  nickels,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  is  demonstrated  by  the  size  of  the  tallest  skyscraper  in  the 
country.  The  sales  manager  loves  to  have  as  his  road  men  fellows  who 
are  at  least  six  feet  taU  and  wear  seventeen-inch  collars  without  hav- 
ing too  much  room  for  their  Adam 's  apples,  and  Big  Business  and  the 
Big  Stick  are  current  idioms  which  express  the  admiration  of  the  popu- 
lace for  prize  productions  in  every  line. 

The  log  buyer  who  is  charged  with  getting  the  material  for  a  miU 
is  not  only  attracted  by  a  big  bunch  of  logs,  but  by  the  lot  which 
contains  the  biggest  specimens.  The  sight  of  a  big,  round,  fat  log 
stirs  the  ambition  of  the  buyer  to  surprise  and  amaze  the  mill  super- 
intendent and  to  show  the  boss  that  his  territory  is  still  capable  of 
producing  monarchs  of  the  forest.  Every  other  buyer  feels  the  same 
way  about  it,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  lot  of  logs  containing  a 
few  exceptionally  big  specimens  invariably  brings  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  if  the  sizes  were  average  and  if  there  were  no  remarkably 
large  logs  in  the  lot. 

In  the  ease  of  veneer  mills,  of  course,  log  buyers  are  rather  justified 
in  going  after  the  select  logs,  figuring  according  to  size.  But  even 
here  the  advantages  are  not  altogether  in  favor  of  the  extremely  large 
log,  and  in  the  straight  sawmill  business  an  exceptionally  big  timber 
is  really  a  handicap.  In  the  opinion  of  a  lot  of  expert  manufacturers 
of  lumber,  as  much  money  is  lost  as  is  made  out  of  handling  unusually 
large  timber  of  that  kind. 

' '  It  looks  mighty  good  to  bring  in  a  log  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter 
or  over,"  said  a  hardwood  man  whose  Kentucky  miU  is  conceded  to 
turn  out  quality  stock,  especially  in  oak,  "but  when  you  get  to  han- 
dling a  log  of  that  size  you  can  be  prepared  for  unfortunate  happen- 
ings. In  the  first  place,  an  oak  log  over  three  feet  in  diameter  is 
going  down  hill.  That  is,  the  tree  of  which  it  was  a  part  had  passed 
its  prime  when  it  was  cut.  Under  scientific  methods  of  forestry,  such 
a  tree  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  develop  that  size,  for  it  is 
likely  to  have  developed  heart  cracks,  worms  and  other  defects  that 
come  with  old  age.  Hence  getting  hold  of  an  exceptionally  big  log  is 
inviting  trouble  in  this  direction. 

' '  Then  the  equipment  around  the  mUl,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
built  to  take  care  of  average-size  logs.  Your  derrick,  carriage  and 
saws  are  tuned  up  with  reference  to  logs  smaller  than  the  kind  that 
bring  the  premium  prices,  and  when  you  require  them  to  handle  a 
bigger  load  it  causes  delays.  You  never  see  a  tremendously  big  log 
go  through  a  mill  as  slick  as  one  of  the  average  size,  for  the  reason 
that  it  takes  longer  to  handle  it  and  accidents  are  more  frequent.  You 
may  have  good  luck  as  to  the  grade  of  lumber  you  get  out  of  it,  but 
even  then,  by  the  time  you  have  figured  the  higher  price  you  have 
paid  and  the  additional  labor  required  to  manufacture  it,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  you  have  made  anything  on  the  transaction,  or,  at  any  rate,  any 
more  than  you  would  have  made  on  the  same  amount  invested  in 
smaller  logs." 

A  great  many  hardwood  manufacturers  who  specialize  in  quartered 
oak  take  the  ground  that  even  though  wide  quartered  oak  is  desirable, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  desirable  as  good  lumber,  and  that  consequently 
the  small  log,  averaging  around  twenty-two  inches,  makes  the  best 
material  from  which  to  manufacture  their  specialty.     Eight-inch  lum- 


ber in  this  commodity  is  a  good  width,  and  ten-inch  is  wide  stock;  so 
that  a  log  of  the  size  indicated  makes  a  good  average  run  of  lumber 
as  to  width,  and  is  much  more  likely  to  grade  up  nicely  than  if  a 
thirty-six-inch  log  were  cut.  In  a  good  many  cases,  where  the  larger 
logs  are  quartered  and  defects  found,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  edger 
and  trimmer  anyhow  to  get  as  good  a  grade  as  possible,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  manufacturer  has  little  advantage  as  to  specially 
wide  stock  to  offer  because  of  his  big  logs. 

From  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  or  thirty  inches  seems  to  be  the 
range  within  which  successful  manufacturers  like  to  buy  their  logs, 
and  for  plain  oak  a  twenty-four-inch  log  can  hardly  be  beat,  it  is 
contended.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  sound  aU  the  way  through,  it  is 
easy  to  handle,  it  does  hot  usually  cost  more  than  the  average,  and  it 
cuts  up  into  good  wide  stock.    What  more  can  the  lumberman  desire? 

The  big  log  craze  is  not  confined  to  handlers  of  domestic  woods. 
Some  of  the  mahogany  producers  report  that  their  logging  crews 
spend  more  time  and  waste  more  effort  in  getting  out  the  real  giants 
of  the  tropical  forests  than  are  justified  by  the  results,  for,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  case  of  trees  grown  in  this  country,  it  invariably  requires 
greatly  increased  expense  to  move  such  a  log. 

In  the  tropics,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  road  from 
the  trees  to  the  nearest  stream,  and  the  size  of  this  road,  as  weU  as 
the  number  of  oxen  or  men  necessary  to  drag  the  big  log  from  its 
native  place  to  the  stream  which  is  to  float  it  to  the  coast,  or  to  the 
logging  railroad  which  takes  it  to  the  shipping  point,  is  much  larger 
than  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  the  same  story  again  of  han- 
dling for  shipment;  and,  while  the  big  derricks  which  are  provided 
for  handling  mahogany  logs  are  necessarily  of  greater  load  capacity 
than  are  used  in  other  lines,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  experi- 
enced in  the  mill  proper  in  handling  a  log  of  that  size. 

The  figure  in  a  mahogany  board  counts  for  more  than  the  size,  and, 
as  wide  stock  is  a  feature  of  this  class  of  lumber,  an  exceptionaUy 
wide  board  is  not  worthy  of  much  comment;  while  the  fact  that  a 
superb  figure  may  be  found  in  a  small  log  and  not  in  a  big  one  indi- 
cates that  in  a  good  many  cases  unusual  expense  and  trouble  have 
been  resorted  to  without  a  corresponding  profit. 

A  veneer  manufacturer  who  naturally  likes  to  get  hold  of  big  logs 
was  relating  his  experiences  recently  in  this  connection.  A  timberman 
who  had  always  ' '  toted  fair ' '  with  this  concern  wrote  in  oif ering  a 
bunch  of  logs  which  appealed  to  the  manufacturer  on  account  of  their 
exceptional  size.  The  price  was  pretty  high,  but  the  veneer  man  de- 
cided to  invest.  The  logs  were  taken  up  by  his  inspector  and  looked  all 
right,  and  trouble  wasn't  run  into  until  they  were  cut  into  flitches 
and  put  on  the  veneer  saw  and  slicer.  Then  came  the  deluge.  The 
saws  struck  metal  which  turned  out  to  be  old  horse-shoes,  spikes  and 
other  foreign  matter,  and  a  few  experiments  showed  that  most  of  the 
logs  had  evidently  been  bought  from  farmers  who  had  used  the  trees 
as  hitching  posts  in  years  gone  by.  The  result  was  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  handle  the  logs  to  advantage,  and  by  the  time  broken 
saws  were  repaired  and  delays  figured,  it  was  found  that  the  veneers 
produced  from  them  were  pretty  expensive — to  the  mill. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  look  on  the  large  log  without  much  enthusiasm, 
anyhow ;  for  they  are  getting  few  and  far  between  in  most  sections  of 
the  country.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  the  smaller  sizes  to  be  found, 
and  as  they  are  the  best  for  practical  purposes  the  passing  of  the 
giants  among  hardwood  trees  wiU  not  be  greatly  deplored. 
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Wooden  Bed  Logically  Superior 


111  the  issue  of  Eardwood  Kecord  dated  March  10.  1912,  under  a 
general  article  covering  the  various  phases  of  the  question  of  substi- 
tutes for  woods,  a  paragraph  touching  on  the  supposed  claims  of 
metal  bed  advocates  was  inserted.  In  that  paragraph,  the  fallacy  of 
the  claims  of  tha  metaj  bed  manufacturers  as  to  the  overwhelming 
popularity  of  their  production  was  established.  It  was  shown  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  metal  beds 
and  while  no  attempt  was  made  to  go  into  the  question  in  detail,  the 
trend  of  the  argument  v.as  that  the  wooden  bed  is  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing  in  popularity, 

This  is  unquestionably  a  fact.  Granting  it  as  such,  it  is  interesting 
to  review  possible  reasons  for  this  condition  in  the  face  of  the 
extravagant  claims  of  the  brass  bed  people. 

The  question  must  necessarily,  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  and 
sane  conclusion,  be  considered  on  a  broad  basis, — that  is,  wooden  beds 
and  brass  beds  as  general  classes  of  products  must  be  taken  into 
account  rather  than  any  one  type  of  either.  The  high  grade,  conse- 
quently high-priced  lines  in  both  makes  certainly  enjoy  advantages 
which  might  reasonably  be  advanced  to  prove  the  supremacy  of  either 
line;  but  taken  as  a  class,  there  are  certain  features  which,  consider- 
ing the  modern  type  of  construction,  are  about  on  a  parity. 

Without  considering  the  varying  quality  of  articles  manufactured 
from  either  kind  of  raw  material  by  individual  tirms,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  fact  that  the  modern  bed  is  a  pretty  sanitary  article.  Furthermore, 
by  eliminating  useless  parts,  its  weight  has  been  so  reduced  and  dis- 
tributed that  as  an  article  of  furniture  it  does  not  offer  the  disagree- 
able features  of  the  old  style  cumbersome  wood  or  metal  bed.  Another 
quality  which  is  analogous  in  both  types  of  manufacture  is  the  fact 
that  both  the  wooden  and  the  brass  or  iron  bedstead  liave  been  reduced 
in  actual  size  so  that  they  now  appear  as  but  an  article  of  furniture 
rather  than,  as  formerly,  occupying  practically  the  entire  bed  chamber. 
Thus  eliminating  these  claims  of  superiority  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  advocates  of  both  types  of  beds,  in  order  to  establish 
the  superiority  of  either  class,  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  further  fea- 
tures. It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  brass  bedstead  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  high-grade  cabinet  woods  left  to 
enable  the  wooden  bed  manufacturer  to  turn  out  a  product  sufficiently 
inexpensive  to  be  within  the  means  of  the  average  purchaser.  That 
this  is  unquestionably  not  true  can  easily  be  proven  by  investigation 
of  prevailing  market  prices  of  wooden  beds  as  compared  to  brass  beds 
,pf  an  equally  high  character,  or  if  one  is  familiar  with  market  condi- 
tions in  hardvFOod  lumber  going  into  bed  manufacture  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  going  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
bed  will  .amount  to  very  little  as  compared  with  the  labor  cost  and 
other  factors  which  go  in  to  make  up  the  final  cost  to  the  consumer. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  advantage  which  the  wooden  bed  has  over 
any  other  type  of  manufacture  is  its  beauty.  It  must  be  admitted  by 
the  most  partisan  that  the  old  style  wooden  bed  was  so  entirely  ugly, 
unwieldy  and  unsanitary  in  every  way  that  no  just  claims  could  be 
made  as  to  the  sanity  of  using  it,  let  alone  any  advantage  it  might 
have  over  a  metal  article.  But  this  condition  has  been  entirely  elimi- 
nated. The  objection  to  the  old  type  of  bedstead  probably  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  modern  metal  bed. 
The  old  fashioned  wooden  article  was  so  unsanitary  and  cumbersome 
that  a  change  was  absolutely  necessary.  With  the  successful  intro- 
duction of  the  metal  substitute,  the  growth  in  its  popularity,  probably 
as  much  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  new  thought  as  because 
of  anything  else,  was  remarkable.  But  the  metal  bed  manufacturers 
have  been  their  own  worst  enemies.  They  had  absolutely  no  room  for 
originality  and  beauty  of  design  and  seemingly  exercised  their  entire 
scope  of  operation  in  this  line  by  introducing  the  most  grotesque 
twists  and  turns  in  the  piping  of  the  bed,  thus  not  only  creating 
ridiculous  designs  but  eliminating  from  the  advantages  of  the  metal 
frame  the  claim  of  increased  hygiene.  This  condition  has  gradually 
been  improved,  but  in  the  meantime  other  causes  have  grown  up 
which  would  tend  to  make  the  metal  bed  anything  but  a  successful 
substitute  for  the  modern  wooden  one.  In  fact,  this  very  condition 
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limiting  the  possible  designs  and  improvements  in  the  brass  bed 
created  the  condition  which  has  meant  a  great  deal  for  the  wooden 
bed  manufacturers.  It  seems  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a 
concern  turning  out  a  high-grade  article  to  sell  to  any  advantage  in- 
asmuch as  necessary  simplicity  of  design  made  it  possible  for  every 
buyer  to  ascertain  definitely  exactly  what  was  in  the  bed  and  to  make 
comparison  of  size  of  tubing,  etc.  Thus  the  different  manufacturers 
were  put  on  an  absolute  price  competition  and  the  process  of  handling 
their  business  ever  since  has  been  based  on  this  condition.  They  have 
seemingly  endeavored  only  to  reduce  their  goods  to  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible character  and  to  sell  on  as  narrow  a  margin  of  profit  as  possible. 
In  fact,  very  few  metal  bed  manufacturers  turn  out  beds  of  quality 
and  the  few  who  have  have  in  most  cases  been  compelled  to  meet 
the  fierce  price  competition  or  go  out  of  business.  In  other  words, 
because  they  did  not  have  quality,  they  have  not  been  able  to  adver- 
tise this  feature  of  their  production  or  at  least  if  they  have  adver- 
tised it  they  have  been  unable  to  maintain  it. 

Public  taste .  for  house  furnishings  has  been  so  wonderfully  ex- 
panded in  every  line  that  the  buyer  nowadays  demands  first,  style 
and  at  least  seeming  quality  and  then  price  in  keeping  with  his 
pocket.  Thus  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  concern  to  successfully 
operate  a  manufacturing  business  turning  out  any  article  of  house- 
hold furniture  to  offer  something  extremely  attractive  which  he  can 
put  out  at  a  reasonable  figure.  Experience  has  shown  and  it  is  being 
constantly  now  demonstrated  that  a  medium  priced  brass  bed  cannot 
possibly  meet  these  requirements.  The  decreased  sales  have  demon- 
strated this  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  of  wooden 
beds  have  the  broadest  fields  for  variety  in  design,  materials  and  fin- 
ish. New  ideas  in  keeping  with  different  periods  of  furniture  design 
are  constantly  being  offered  to  the  discriminating  buyer.  He  is  not 
compelled  to  merely  select  a  bed  of  a  certain  size  and  either  of  a 
dull  or  shiny  finish ;  but  he  has  a  myriad  of  designs,  colors  and  styles 
in  any  kind  of  wood  or  combination  of  woods  which  he  requires.  A 
dignity  in  design  involving  graceful  curves  and  massiveness,  together 
with  lightness  and  simplicity,  can  be  acquired  in  wooden  bed  manu- 
facture which  is  absolutely  unthought  of  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
substitute  article,  and  the  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  that  process  of  con- 
struction has  been  so  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis  that  the  labor  cost 
(is  at  a  minimum.  As  to  the  claim  that  cabinet  woods  are  too  high 
priced  to  be  within  the  jiopular  reach,  there  are  various  kinds  of 
wood  coming  in  constantly  which  have  beauty  of  figure  and  color  and 
that  offer  to  the  buyer  of  a  medium  grade  of  furniture  beauty  and 
elegance.  While  these  facts  are .  but  opinions,  although  based  on 
actual  conditions,  one  needs  only  to  investigate  conditions  in  the 
plants  of  the  wooden  bed  manufacturers,  or,  if  he  does  not  care  to 
take  their  word  for  the  growth  of  their  business,  he  needs  only  to 
visit  some  large  furniture  sales  room  in  which  are  grouped  all  kinds 
and  types  of  furniture.  The  astonishing  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
modern  wooden  beds  which  have  developed  as  the  fallacy  of  substi- 
tuting metal  in  this  line  of  construction  made  itself  evident,  will  cer- 
tainly convince  him  that  the  wooden  bed  has  come  back  to  stay. 


Wood  Used  for  Polishing  Watches 

An  interesting  use  of  rotten  wood  is  in  the  polishing  of  the  fine 
parts  of  the  highest  grade  Swiss  and  French  watches.  Formerly 
this  material  was  more  extensively  employed  than  at  present,  being 
largely  supplanted  by  machinery  and  benzine.  The  escape  parts  and 
small  screws  are  st.ill  in  large  part  polished  by  hand  and  rotten  wood. 
The  value  of  the  rotten  wood  used  annually  in  Switzerland  for  this 
purpose  is  about  four  thousand  dollars,  the  best  quality  bringing  a 
price  of  one  dollar  per  pound.  What  is  wanted  is  a  yellowish-white 
silky  material,  soft  and  spongy,  brittle  and  very  light,  and  in  which 
the  growth  rings  are  still  visible.  Such  is  produced  by  certain  fungi 
growing  in  the  stumps  and  roots  of  beech,  maple,  ash,  aspen  and 
willow.  It  is  not  easily  found,  being  mostly  confined  to  southern 
exposures    in    dry,    shallow,    stony    soils    in    the    mountains    regions. 
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Logging  Costs — A  Sane  Method 


Perliaps  the  most  perjilexini;  |irobleni  before  the  lumbermen  and 
foresters  today  is  that  of  logging  costs.  Every  estimate  of  stumpage 
value  demands  an  estimate  of  probable  logging  cost.  Every  pro- 
jeeted  ojieration  calls  for  a  choice  of  the  cheapest  method  and  eqviip- 
nmnt,  by  compiarison  of  estimated  cost  under  ditl'erent  methods  and 
with  different  equipment.  Usually  the  only  solution  of  these  im- 
portant problems  has  been  the  estimate  of  practical  loggers  based 
upon  their  judgment  and  experience.  But  as  stumpage  values  rise 
the  importance  of  close  estimates  of  logging  costs  becomes  greater, 
as  does  also  that  of  choosing  the  most  efficient  and  cheapest  method 
and  equipment  under  the  given  conditions. 

A  great  many  lumbermen  keep  costs  in  some  detail,  but  1  believe 
myself  safe  in  saying  that  the  majority  keep  only  such  accounts  as, 
used  ia  conjunction  with  an  inventory,  will  give  them  a  total  cost 
per  M.  This  when  compared  with  the  average  return  per  M  shows 
their  net  profit.  Often  this  total  cost  is  itemized  to  show  the  expense 
per  M  of  different  parts  of  the  operation,  such  as  felling,  skidding, 
loading,  railroad  haulage,  etc.  Mostly  these  costs  are  kept  with  the 
old  bookkeeping  point  of  view,  viz.:  debit  outgo,  credit  income,  and 
the  balance  shows  profit. 

Accounting,  as  a  method  of  measuring  efficiency  of  work  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  operation,  and  detailed  costkeeping,  is  not 
often  used. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  In  the  first 
place  careful  cost  accounting  is  very  difficult  under  the  continually 
varying  conditions  of  a  logging  job.  In  the  sawmills,  where  con- 
ditions are  much  more  stable,  and  work  can  go  on  in  a  routine  way, 
detailed  cost  accounting  is  much  easier  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
is  applied.  Another  reason  is,  that  large  timber  holdings  have  been 
bought  in  former  years  at  a  very  low  stumpage  valuation.  Such  tim- 
ber can  be  logged  and  manufactured  at  a  good  profit  today,  whereas 
if  the  present  stumpage  value  had  to  be  paid,  the  profit  would  be 
small,  and  often  loss  would  result.  In  other  words  the  profit  comes 
largely  from  the  increased  price  of  standing  timber  and  consequent 
rise  in  the  price  of  lumber,  rather  than  as  a  profit  on  its  manu- 
facture. The  average  lumber  manufacturer  sees  to  it  that  the  nrill 
work  is  as  efficient  as  possible  and  settles  the  troublesome  profit  of 
efficient  logging  either  by  letting  it  out  under  contract,  or  putting 
it  in  charge  of  some  practical  woodsman,  to  do  the  best  he  can. 

In  the  present  days  of  high  stumpage  prices,  however,  the  eflSciency 
of  the  logging  end  of  the  business  has  a  large  influence  on  its  profits. 
The  only  sure  way  of  determining  efficiency  is  by  careful  cost  ac- 
counting, and  the  reason  w'hy  most  logging  costs  obtainable  today 
are  of  little  use  in  this  connection,  is  because  they  have  seldom  or 
never  been  tied  in  with  conditions  imder  which  the  work  has  been 
done. 

It  remains  then  to  develop  a  "science"  of  logging,  to  determine 
the  most  efficient  method  of  operation  under  given  conditions.  This 
is  not  to  be  easily  or  quickly  accomplished,  but  I  believe  it  can  be 
done — never,  to  be  sure,  in  any  extreme  detail,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  closely  measuring  the  varying  factors  which  govern  logging 
efficiency,  Ijut  yet  close  enough  to  give  a  fairly  firm  basis  for  the 
choice  of  logging  method,  and  for  an  estimate  of  its  probable  cost. 

The  important  factors  which  affect  the  cost  of  logging  and  which 
may  be  measured  and  expressed  intelligibly  are: 

1.     Stand  of  timber  per  acre. 

-.     Size  of  timber   (average  number  logs  per  M). 

3.  Average  slope. 

4.  "Bottom"   (condition  of  ground,  swampy,  rocky,  etc.). 
•J.     Average  length  of  haul. 

.Another  very  important  factor,  which  is  both  hard  to  measure 
and  to  foresee  in  estimating  cost  of  logging,  is  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  available  labor  supply. 

If  now,  we  measure  the  average  daily  or  monthly  capacity  of,  say, 
a  skidding  crew  (or  any  other  crew  performing  a  definite  part  of  the 
operation)  and  state  the  method  of  work,  the  character  of  the  labor, 
the  equipments   (tools,  stock,  machinery,  etc.),  and  the  five  factions 


mentioned  above,  we  have  a  fair  basis  for  comparing  the  efficiency 
of  a  given  method  of  work,  with  another  method  which  has  been 
studied  in  the  same  way.  In  every  case,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  the  operation  into  its  distinct  parts,  so  that  if  a  skidding 
crew  is  also  doing  some  other  part  of  the  work,  say  road  building, 
as  it  goes  along,  we  may  by  a  ranger  tinie  study  determine  what  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  belongs  to  road  making  and  what  [lart  to  the 
skidding. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  this  connection  to  work  out  average  costs 
of  operation  (aside  from  labor  costs),  maintenance,  and  repairs  of 
logging  tools,  stock,  and  machinery  used  by  the  crews  whose  capaci- 
ties are  studied. 

When  this  has  been  done  on  a  large  number  of  operations  and 
under  a  large  number  of  different  conditions,  it  will  be  possible  to 
state,  for  any  set  of  conditions,  what  is  the  ideal  method  of  work, 
and  what  is  the  ideal  equipment.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
lumberman  must  use  what  he  has  on  the  spot;  very  often  he  cannot 
use  the  ideal  method,  even  though  he  knows  surely  what  it  is.  But 
such  information  as  is  described  above  should  aid  greatly  in  choosing 
the  method  of  operation,  and  in  buying  the  logging  machinery  and 
other  equipment  for  estimating  a  given  tract  of  timber. 

Besides  these  general  problems  of  determining  the  efficiency  of 
different  logging  methods,  every  company  will  have  its  own  purely 
local  problems  to  solve,  more  detailed  comparisons  of  cost  of  dif- 
ferent ways  of  doing  things,  under  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
individual  operation.  This  can  be  carried  by  means  of  detail  book- 
keeping to  any  point  desired.  But  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind 
that  comparative  costs  are  of  very  little  practical  value  unless  the 
factors  which  influence  them  are  also  known.  In  picking  the  cheaper 
method  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  work  was  done  under  similar 
or  nearly  similar  conditions. 


Hardwood   Market  of  Hamburg 

German  lumber  merchants  have  usually  confined  themselves  to  the 
publication  of  market  reports  in  their  own  language.  These  reports 
sent  to  American  journals  and  to  the  American  lumber  trade  have  not 
been  of  particular  importance  because  of  this  fact.  J.  F.  Miiller  & 
Sons  of  Hamburg  have  issued  a  report  dated  November  11,  which  is 
printed  in  English  and  contains  an  interesting  and  instructive  summary 
of  market  conditions  in  that  center  for  November.  According  to  the 
report,  black  walnut  was  in  good  demand,  especially  the  better  grades, 
which  were  not  in  all  cases  obtainable  at  the  prices  buyers  had  for- 
merly been  paying.  Offerings  of  firsts  and  seconds  were,  according 
to  report,  scarce  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  this  firm  that  shipments 
of  these  grades  would  be  welcome.  Sales  of  the  common  grades  ob- 
tained somewhat  slower  owing  to  the  large  quantities  consigned  to  the 
Hamburg  market,  which  created  a  condition  of  stock  in  excess  of  the 
actual  demand.  Cull  waliuit  lumber  should  be  sent  only  on  firm  orders 
as  there  is  but  a  limited  output  for  this  stock. 

There  was  a  brisk  demand  for  white  oak,  but  the  resulting  business 
was  not  excessively  large  owing  to  the  steadily  increasing  price  that 
shippers  have  been  asking  for  their  lumber  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  ocean  freight  rates.  The  bulletin  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  exporters  should  bear  in  mind  the  German  preference  for 
white  oak  and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  red  oak  stock  in  that 
market.  Plain  oak  is  equally  favorably  received,  while  quartered  is 
of  slow  movement. 

The  better  grades  of  chestnut  occasionally  find  a  market  in  Ger- 
many, although  the  business  transacted  is  of  small  jiroportions.  Lower 
.  grades,  such  as  sound  wormy,  are  not  saleable.  Cottonwood  has 
reached  a  level  of  price  which  prevents  its  use  to  a  great  extent,  as 
local  and  African  woods  can  be  purchased  to  better  advantage.  There 
is. an  equally  limited  demand  for  yellow  poplar  and  very  few  con- 
tracts have  been  closed.  But  few  entries  have  been  obtained  for  red 
gum,  while  snp  gum  and  tupelo  lumber  is  imported  on  a  large  scale 
and  enjoys  an  active  inquiry.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  demand 
for  basswood   in  Germany. 
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The  Tropica]  Hardwoods  of  Florida 


For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  halo  of  mystery  surrounding  the 
timber  resources  of  Florida,  particularly  the  tropical  hardwoods  that 
are  generally  known  to  occur  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  forests  of  Florida  is  taken  up  with  the 
longleaf  pine,  the  southern  limit  of  which  is  reached  in  the  south 
central  part  of  the  state;  then  there  are  a  great  number  of  northern 
hardwoods  wliich  find  their  southern  limit  here,  such  as  the  white, 
jjost,  cow,  Spanish,  red  and  black  oaks,  white  elm,  persimmon,  mag- 
nolia, yellow  poplar,  red  and  black  gum  and  several  of  the  ashes  and 
hickories.  Toward  the  southern  end  of  the  state  the  longleaf  pine 
gradually  gives  way  to  the  Cuban  pine,  a  very  close  relative  to  the 
longleaf.  The  Cuban  pine,  however,  grows  only  on  the  higher  and 
dryer  parts  of  the  land.  Interspersed  among  this  Cuban  pine  and 
covering  the  tidal  shores,  swamps  and  areas  bordering  the  streams 
and  lakes  are  the  tropical  hardwoods. 
Several  reports  have  been  spread  about 
that  a  timber  wealth  of  enormous  extent 
and  in  a  great,  undeveloped  state  is  still 
lying  untouched  in  the  southern  part  of 
Florida.  There  is  no  state  department 
in  Florida  charged  with  the  survey  of  its 
forest  resources  and  up  to  a  recent  date 
no  examination  of  the  forest  conditions 
of  the  state  had  been  made. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  forest  condi- 
tions in  the  southern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula shows  that  there  is  a  great  variety 
and  extent  of  tropical  hardwoods  cover- 
ing the  entire  southern  end  of  the  penin- 
svila.  This  tropical  growth  extends 
farther  north  on  the  eastern  coast  than 
on  the  Gulf  coast.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  warming  influence  of  the  gulf 
stream.  Although  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  line  which  marks  the  northern  limit 
of  this  tropical  region,  yet  a  line  drawn 
from  Mosquito  Inlet  in  Volusia  county 
on  the  east  coast  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  lower  part  of  Tampa  Bay  on 
the  West  coast  will  give  an  apjiroximate 
idea  of  the  extent  of  this  region.  A 
great  number  of  the  important  and  valu- 
able hardwoods  found  in  Cuba,  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies  find  their 
northern  limit  here.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  tropical  hardwoods  cover  in  round 
figures  about  4,000,000  acres.  This  rep- 
resents about  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  state. 

In  the  past  a  good  portion  of  the  more  accessible  tropical  forests 
has  been  exploited  and  much  valuable  material  has  been  sent  to  the 
northern  markets.  Although  tlie  tropical  hardwoods  found  here  do 
not  reach  the  size  and  development  that  they  do  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America  because  of  their  location  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  their  range,  yet  therei  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  con- 
stitute an  important  source  of  supply  of  some  of  our  more  valuable 
cabinet  and  furniture  woods,  especially  those  manufactured  locally 
and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  general  popular  conception  of  southern  Florida  is  that  it  is 
wholly  covered  with  swamps  of  which  the  Everglades  are  typical. 
The  Everglades  themselves  occupy  about  3,400,000  acres  around  Lake 
Okachobee  and  are  practically  treeless.  Here  and  there  a  few  islands 
dot  the  otherwise  monotonous  landscape  of  marsh  and  sawgrass.  On 
these,  Cuban  pine  and  a  few  tropical  shrubs  and  trees  are  scattered 
about,  but  -the  total  amount  of  timber  on  the  area  included  within 
the  Everglades  is  negligible.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula  the  tropical  hardwoods  occur  in  two 
general  types". 
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THE     MASTIC    TREE- 
MOCK'    TYPE    OF   THE 
SOl'THK 


The  first  is  locally  known  as  the  mangrove  swamps,  which  occur 
along  the  tidal  shores  and  in  the  swamps  bordering  the  streams  for 
many  miles  back  from  the  sea  shores.  The  principal  trees  in  this 
type  are  the  red,  white  and  black  mangroves,  the  buttonwood  and  the 
seagrape.  The  mangroves  often  attain  a  size  of  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter  and  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  but  the  average 
size  is  considerably  below  these  figures.  They  grow  very  close  to- 
gether and  form  a  dense,  almost  impenetrable  forest.  The  wood  of 
these  mangroves  is  hard,  heavy,  highly  colored  and  durable.  The 
trees  have  been  cut  considerably  In  the  past  both  for  the  high  market 
value  of  the  woods  and  for  their  bark,  which  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  tannic  acid.  Much  of  this  mangrove  lumber  has  gone  into  flooring 
of  the  highest  grades  as  well  as  in  ship  construction  and  piling.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  red  mangrove  has  built  up  thousands  of 
acres  of  swamps  and  marshes  along  the 
sea  shores  by  its  remarkable  ability  to 
reach  out  into  the  salt  water  with  its 
complex  aerial  root  system  and  form  new 
soil  by  holding  together  the  sands,  de- 
bris, etc.,  which  wash  in  along  the  shores. 
The  second  type  of  forest  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  more  important  trop- 
ical hardwoods  is  the  so-called  hardwood 
' '  hammock. ' '  This  type  does  not  grow 
i7i  the  swampy  regions,  but  consists  of 
isolated  areas  of  dense  tropical  hardwood 
trees,  vines  and  low  plants  scattered 
about  on  the  dryer  portions  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  and 
on  the  long,  narrow  islands  known  as 
' '  keys ' '  just  off  the  coast.  It  is  prin- 
cipally found  on  the  higher  land  above 
tlie  mangrove  shore  type.  These  "ham- 
mocks ' '  vary  from  a  few  to  several  thou- 
sand acres  in  extent.  This  type  is  rep- 
resentative of  what  the  whole  forest  of 
the  southern  part  of  Florida  would  be 
like  if  forest  fires  were  excluded.  The 
growth  of  trees  on  this  type  is  exceed- 
ingly dense  and  thrifty.  Young  trees 
are  continually  coming  up  to  supplant 
those  tliat  die  out  or  are  removed  after 
lumbering.  The  growth  of  the  individual 
trees  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The  principal 
trees  of  this  type  are  the  Jamaica  dog- 
wood, a  dark,  heavy  cabinet  wood  of 
very  handsome  grain  and  color;  the 
mastic,  which  grows  to  a  good  size  and  is  highly  prized  for  its  bright 
colored  wood,  and  the  mahogany,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been 
cut  out  in  this  region  and  is  only  found  now  as  individual  trees 
scattered  along  the  keys  of  the  coast.  It  grows  rapidly,  however,  and 
witli  proper  protection  should  be  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
future.  Other  common  trees  are  the  ironwood  or  lignum-vitae,  of 
which  our  billiard  balls,  head  blocks  and  piling  weights  are  usually 
made;  the  satinwood  paradise  free,  torch  wood  and  two  trees  locally 
known  as  the  gumbo  limbo,  or  West  Indian  birch  and  manchineel. 
Besides  these  principal  trees  there  is  a  great  variety  of  tropical 
woods  and  shrubs,  many  of  which  are  yet  to  be  classified  by  our 
botanists  and  of  which  very  little  is  known  at  present.  Most  of 
thenr,  either  on  account  of  their  scarcity  or  insufficient  size,  are  not 
and  will  not  become  of  great  commercial  importance.  All  of  the 
above  woods  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  furniture  and  cabinet  woods 
as  well  as  for  interior  finish,  high-grade  flooring,  ship  construction, 
etc.,  on  account  of  their  high  color,  weight,  close  grain  of  great 
beauty,  ability  to  take  a  high  polish,  durability,  and  workability. 

Most  of  these  trees  reach  a  height  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  and 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter.     Many  of  the  better  speei- 
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mens  in  tlie  more  accessible  regions  have  been  cut  out,  leaving  the 
more  crooked  aud  inferior  trees  standing  in  the  forest.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  the  trees  clear  themselves  of  their  limbs  and  form 
straight,  tall  cylindrical  boles,  such  as  we  find  in  our  better  class  of 
hardwood  stands  of  Kentucky  or  the  southern  Appalachians.  It  seems 
to  be  more  natural  for  most  of  these  trees  to  grow  crooked  and  knarly 
rather  than  to  grow  straight  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  more  than 
twenty  feet  of  straight  clear  timber  can  be  cut  in  one  log.  More 
often  the  logs  have  to  be  cut  in  lengths  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  general  exploitation  has 
taken  place  in  these  tropical  forests  in  the  past,  the  chief  market 
for  them  at  present  consists  of  local  industries  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing higli-grade  cabinet  work  and  furniture  from  the  more  desirable 
and  accessible  varieties. 

If  it  were  riot  for  the  common  prevalence  of  forest  fires,  the  extent 
of  the  tropical  forests  in  southern  Florida  would  be  considerably 
greater.  The  mangrove  swamp  forests  have  not  been  molested  by 
forest  fires  oh  account  of  their  naturally  moist  location,  but '  the 
' '  hammock ' '  type  where  our  most  valuable  tropical  hardwoods  occur 


has  been  repeatedly  damaged  and  a  great  deal  of  it  destroyed  by  the 
annual  occurrence  of  ground  fires  which  sweep  over  this  region.  But 
with  forest  fires  eliminated  these  hardwood  forests  should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  timber  interests  in  the  future  on  account  of  their  exceed- 
ingly rapid  growth  and  high  demand  on  the  markets. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  tropical  hardwoods 
known  to  southern  Ilorida: 

COMMON    NAMES.  SCIENTIFIC    NAMES. 

Mahogany    _ Sivicteiiia  mohaiioni — Jacq. 

Ligmim-vitiB  or  ironwood (luaiacum  sanctum — Linn. 

Red  mangrove    Ithizophora  mangle — Linn. 

Buttonwood    Conocarpus  crecta — Linn. 

White  mangrove   Lcqunculayia  racemosa — Linn. 

Black  mangrove    Avicennia  nitida — .lacq. 

Seagrape Coccolobis  uvifera — .Tacq. 

Jamaica   dogwood    Ichthyoinethia   Piscipula — Linn. 

Mastic    Sideroxylitm    mastichodendron — Jacq. 

Satinwood    Xanthoxylum  fa{iara — Linn. 

Gumbo   limbo    lluiscra  simaruba — Sarg. 

Mancbineol     HiiJiiomaiie  manc-inella — Linn. 

N.  C.  B. 
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Poorly  Matched  Woodwork 


Joseph 's  coat  of  many  colors  may  have  been  artistic  as  a  woven 
fabric ;  aud  the  patchwork  of  crazy  quilts  was  fashionable  some  years 
ago;  but  furniture  makers  are  not,  as  a  general  thing,  catering  to 
good  taste  when  they  imitate  those  examples.  The  finest  furniture, 
that  which  is  really  high  grade,  is  made  of  parts  which  harmonize 
in  color,  grain,  and  figure.  Numerous  pieces  of  wood  may  be  joined 
together  to  form  a  table  top,  bureau  front,  panels  of  sideboards, 
dressers  or  bedsteads;  but  there  must  be  harmony,  or  the  work  as  a 
whole  will  be  more  or  less  "a  failure. 

Good  taste  is  often-  offended  by  incongruous  com'binations  of 
woods  that  do  not  match.  A  stand  top  is  formed  by  joining  two, 
three,  or  four  pieces  which  are  out  of  harmony.  Colors  may  differ, 
figures  may  not  match,  grains  are  at  variance.  The  sharp  lines  sep- 
arating the  component  parts  stand  out  as  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  whole  make  up.  The  man  who  puts  such  combinations  together 
is  evidently  thinking  of  something  besides  how  his  work  is  going  to 
look  when'  it  goes  to  market  to  be  sold.  A  walk  through  many  a 
furniture  factory  or  store  will  reveal  such  offenses  against  taste" 
but  they  are  more  apparent  in  some  places  than  in  others,  because 
some  makers  aud  dealers  are  more  careful  than  others  to  keep  such 
misfits  in  the  background. 

Poor  combinations  of  woods  occur  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  in 
cheap  furniture  no  effort  is  made  to  produce  harmony.  Everything 
or  anything  goes,  and  colors,  grains,  figures,  different  kinds  of  woods, 
and  all  are  thrown  toge'ther.  That,  however,  is  not  the  class  of  furni- 
ture now  under  consideration,  but  a  better  grade  where  appearance 
is  supposed  to  count  for  something.  Some  of  the  mistakes  and  errors 
in  combinations  and  matching  may  be  pointed  out  without  going 
too  much  into  particulars. 

A  factory  may  be  making  red  gum  furniture.  A  workman  might 
suppose  that  as  long  as  he  uses  red  gxan  he  is  fulfilling  all  necessary 
conditions;  but  every  man  who  is  familiar  with  that  wood  knows 
that  there  is  sap  gum'  and  heart  gum,  and  both  may  come  from  the 
same  tree.  The  sap  is  whiter  than  the  heart.  Each  in  its  place  is 
unobjectionable,  and  one  is  as  good  as  the  other;  but  a  strip  of 
white  sap  beside  a  strip  of  darker  heart  in  a  table  top  is  not  an 
artistic  combination,  unless  some  kind  of  doctoring  is  done  to  conceal 
the  true  color  of  both  woods.  Gum  is  taken  as  an  example,  but 
carelessness  or  poor  judgment  may  produce  similar  results  with 
many  woods  which  differ  in  color,  depending  on  whether  heart  or  sap 
is  used. 

Bad  combinations  may  result  in  other  ways  than  in  color.  Take 
sycamore  as  an  example.  Quarter-sawed  sycamore  and  plain  syca- 
more are  so  different  in  appearance  that  the  eye  distinguishes  them 
at  a  glance.     Yet  the  maker   who   is   producing  sycamore   furniture 


sometimes  perpetrates  com'binations  which  resemble  the  old-fashioned 
' '  strip-about ' '  meat  counters  in  butcher  shops.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  certain  species  of  wood  is  being  faithfully  adhered  to  is  no  pallia- 
tion of  the  offense  committed  against  good  taste  by  joining  pieces  of 
wood  together  which  should  not  be  used  in  the  same  article,  in  a  way 
to  contrast  one  with  the  other. 

?Iany  a  sin  is  committed  against  oak  in  the  same  way.  Oak  is 
a  pretty  broad  term,  and  it  includes  colors,  grains  and  figures  almost 
without  limit.  Many  a  broad  table  top  is  made  of  pieces  so  taste- 
fully com'bined  that  colors  and  patterns  blend  in  a  perfect  whole,  and 
it  is  a  perpetual  delight  to  the  eye;  but  often  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Every  piece  stands  out  to  itself.  The  lines  of  separation 
are  so  plain  that  the  eye  cannot  possibly  pass  over  them  without 
stopjiing  to  note  the  esthetic  hiatus.  Beauty  is  spoiled;  good  taste 
is  offended;  and  yet  the  workman  who  contrived  the  combination 
may  have  supposed  that  he  was  fulfilling  every  requirement.  For, 
did  he  not  make  genuine  oak  furniture? 

It  was  genuine  oak,  without  any  <  imitation  or  counterfeit,  but 
something  more  than  that  is  required  of  oak  furniture,  or  furniture 
of  an}'  other  wood.  The  combinations  must  be  harmonious.  Quarter- 
sawed  and  plain  wood  should  not  touch  edge  to  edge;  and  chestnut 
oak  should  not  join  with  white  oak,  much  less  white  oak  with  red 
oak.  If  that  mistake  is  made,  the  contrast  will  be  mildly  or  severely 
offensive,  depending  upon  its  degree  of  violence. 

Bad  contrasts  are  not  infrequently  produced  by  the  process  of 
"filling"  the  wood.  Ash  and  chestnut  may  serve  as  examples. 
What  figure  these  woods  have  is  due  chiefly  to  the  rings  of  yearly 
growth.  These  rings  are  very  porous,  and  they  stand  out  prominently 
in  dressed  lumber,  but  not  with  equal  prominence  in  all  dressed  lum- 
ber. Much  depends  on  the  way  the  sawing  is  done.  If  the  rings  are 
cut  in  a  certain  manner  their  edges  are  exposed  to  view  much  more 
than  if  the  cutting  is  done  in  another  way.  The  run  of  lumber 
contains  pieces  with  the  porous  rings  exposed  in  various  angles.  The 
application  of  fillers  to  such  woods  plugs  tlie  pores  aud  changes  the 
color  of  that  part  of  the  ring. 

The  result  is  that  pieces  of  wood  combined  in  broad  panels,  table 
tops,  or  in  similar  places,  may  match  very  well  while  the  woods 
remain  in  their  natural  colors,  but  when  fillers  are  applied,  the 
different  pieces  take  on  different  tones,  due  to  their  porosity  aud  the 
varying  quantities  of  coloring  matter  they  absorb  during  the  appli- 
cation of  the  filler.  Inharmonious  combinations  in  the  finished  ar- 
ticle may  be  the  consequence.  The  remedy  in  such  cases  consists  of 
prevention.  The  porosity  of  the  woods  ought  to  be  considered  be- 
fore they  are  placed  side  by  side.  A  piece  sawed  radially  should 
not   be   combined   with   one  sawed    tangentially.      Many   undesirable 
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contrasts  seen  in  furniture  and  finish  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  due  to  mistakes  of  that  kind. 

Many  high-grade  veneers  owe  their  chief  value  to  the  practicability 
of  matching  one  piece  with  another.  Veneers  are  thin,  and  several 
sheets  with  practically  the  same  grain  or  figure  are  cut  from  a  log. 
The  same  burl,  crotch,  or  wave  shows  in  all.  The  similar  sheets  are 
kept  together  and  sold  together.  The  manufacturer  can  produce 
perfect  matches,  and  his  panels  or  tops  are  artistic  and  harmonious. 
Sometimes  a  single  log  of  specially  fine-figured  mahogany  or  Cir- 
cassian walnut  may  produce  enough  p-inels  to  finish  a  Pullman  car, 


a  room,  or  even  a  house,  and  all  the  panels  may  lie  worked  out  with 
a  harmonious  arrangement  of  figure. 

Unfortunately,  all  manufacturers ,  are  not  so  careful  with  their 
combinations.  They  miss  opportunities  to  produce  good  effects. 
Bad  matching  is  sometimes  done  without  excuse.  White  wood  is 
combined  with  dark  wood,  when  there  is  no  need  for  it ;  coarse  grain 
with  fine  grain ;  wide  rings  with  narrow  rings ;  edge  grain  with 
quarter-sawed;  anything  of  the  proper  size  and  shape  may  go  iu. 
These  are  lost  opportunities,  and  the  man  who  loses  opportunities 
needlessly  will  soon  begin  to  lose  trade. 
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Where  is  the  lumberman  who  will  not  extend  himself  to  the  limit 
when  he  gets  an  inquiry  terminating  with  a  paragraph  like  this: 

' '  We  expect  to  be  in  the  market  for  several  hundred  thousand  feet 
of  this  material ;  and  if  you  can  give  us  what  we  want  as  to  price  and 
grade  in  the  first  car,  we  shall  be  ready  to  close  with  you  for  the 
remainder. ' ' 

That  kind  of  statement  is  as  much  of  an  attraction  to  the  average 
hardwood  man  as  the  storied  Lorelei  was  to  the  fishermen  of  the 
Ehine.  And  he  makes  Just  as  strong  efforts  to  land  the  order  for  the 
big  block  of  stock  as  the  fishermen  did  to  reach  the  side  of  the  beauti- 
ful maiden.  The  results  in  both  instances  are  not  what  would  ordi- 
narily be  called  successful. 

When  an  inquiry  suggesting  that  the  buyer  is  prepared  to  purchase 
heavily  in  the  immediate  future  comes  in,  the  experienced  dealer  usu- 
ally takes  the  information  with  a  couple  of  bags  of  salt.  He  has 
probably  had  experience  in  this  direction  before,  and  knows  that  he 
seldom  lands  the  huge  contract  to  which  veiled  reference  is  made  by 
the  buyer.  But  he  is  a  rara  avis  if  he  can  restrain  his  desire  to  make 
a  play  for  the  business,  and  to  fix  up  a  car  that  is  calculated  to  bring 
home  the  bacon,  if  there  is  really  any  business  to  be  secured. 

A  quotation  is  usually  made  on  the  "sample  car"  which  is  lower 
than  would  be  offered  if  merely  that  single  shipment  were  under  con- 
sideration; and  the  lumberman  frequently  goes  out  of  his  way  to  see 
that  widths,  lengths  and  grade  are  all  a  little  better  than  necessary. 
In  fact,  the  car  is  "salted,"  using  the  term  iu  its  better  sense,  and 
the  consumer  who  receives  it  is  sure  to  be  pleased  with  its  contents. 

But  does  this  presentation  of  lumber  par  excellence  produce  a  wire 
to  the  effect  that  eight  or  ten  more  cars  of  the  same  kind  may  be  sent 
forward'?  Hardly;  for  the  purchaser  who  is  wise  enough  to  use  the 
suggestion  for  the  effect  it  has  on  the  quality  of  the  lumber  is  likewise 
shrewd  enough  to  realize  that,  having  sent  one  car  of  that  kind,  the 
lumberman  will  expect  to  get  his  regular  profit  out  of  the  others. 
Hence  the  buyer  turns  to  someone  else  and  asks  that  a  sample  of  his 
lumber  be  sent,  and  that  if  it  is  found  desirable  as  to  grade  and 
dimensions,  a  big  order  covering  the  season's  requirements  of  the 
factory  will  be  placed. 

Everybody  realizes  that  a  fairly  large  number  of  clever  consumers 
are  thus  showing  themselves  to  be  shrewder  bargainers  than  the  lum- 
bermen, and  yet  a  lot  of  hardwood  men  continue  to  be  taken  in.  They 
chase  after  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  and  when  they 
get  there  they  find  just  what  might  have  been  predicted — nothing.  It 
must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  purchaser  of  lumber  who  is  shrewd 
enough  to  get  better  lumber  than  the  money  he  pays  justifies  is  en- 
titled to  all  that  he  receives,  for,  in  the  language  of  the  baseball 
players,  he  "outguessed  the  batter."  When  a  lumberman  ships  a 
"sample  car"  which  is  "salted"  with  better  lumber  than  would  go 
into  an  average  car  of  this  kind,  he  is  frankly  holding  it  out  as  a 
bait;  and  if  the  buyer  were  really  to  place  the  order  for  the  additional 
lumber,  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that  the  additional  shipments  would  not 
and  could  not  be  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  first  car. 

They  would  be  up  to  grade  and  correct  in  measurement,  of  course; 
but  not  necessarily  with  the  ' '  trimmings ' '  in  the  way  of  extra 
lengths  and  widths  added  to  create  the  impression  that  the  car  con- 
tained particularly  desirable  stock.     Hence,  while  the  purchaser  would 


get  his  money 's  worth,  he  would  not  get  more  than  his  money 's 
worth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  car.  The  argument  of  the  lumber- 
man, of  course,  is  that  the  initial  ear  is  a  kind  of  advertisement,  and 
that  he  is  spending  a  little  money  on  his  ad  in  order  to  secure  a 
favorable  impression  that  will  result   in  more  orders. 

The  same  kind  of  proposition  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  panel 
business,  when  consumers  attempt  to  get  quotations  on  small  lots  of 
built-up  stock  at  the  same  rate  as  though  a  heavy  order  were  to  be 
placed,  pleading  that  if  the  first  shipment  is  satisfactory,  the  order 
for  the  additional  material  will  be  given.  And  cases  are  reported  of 
panel  men  being  so  anxious  to  get  the  prospective  big  business  that 
they  accept  little  or  no  profit  on  the  first  job  that  goes  through  the 
factory.  They  ought  not  be  disappointed  if  the  consumer  fails  to 
produce  the  big  lot,  for  in  a  good  many  cases  he  doesn  't  need  more 
than  was  indicated  by  his  "sample"  order,  and  merely  used  the 
promise  of  the  big  trade,  to  be  forthcoming  a  little  later,  to  get  a 
better  price  and  possibly  better  panels  than  he  could  have  secured 
otherwise. 

The  fallacy  of  the  whole  proposition  lies  in  the  effort  of  the  lum- 
berman or  the  panel  manufacturer  to  do  more  for  the  new  customer 
than  he  would  do  for  the  old.  He  is  willing  to  ship  out  a  better  ear 
of  lumber  to  the  man  who  he  thinks  may  buy  a  big  lot  of  lumber 
from  him  if  that  car  is  good,  than  to  merit  continued  patronage  from 
those  to  whom  he  has  shipped  heretofore  by  giving  occasionally  bet- 
ter stock  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Instead  of  "skinning"  a  car 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  level  as  to  grade  and  sizes,  why  not 
spend  a  little  of  the  money  that  goes  to  the  peripatetic  buyer  of 
"sample  cars"  in  creating  good-will  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
known  to  be  regular  and  constant  buyers? 

Attention  has  been  called  before  to  the  lack  of  the  permanence  of 
lumber  business,  and  to  the  fact  that  too  few  lumbermen  have  cus- 
tomers who  can  be  counted  on  to  buy  their  supplies  from  them,  month 
in  and  month  out.  If  this  is  the  case,  as  .the  experience  of  most 
members  of  the  trade  suggests,  there  must  be  a  reason,  and  possibly 
it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  lumberman  seldom  makes  himself 
worthy  of  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  patronage  which  he  would 
like  to  have.  If  he  studies  the  needs  of  his  customer;  tells  him 
frankly  when  he  ships  lumber  that  isn  't  as  dry  as  it  might  have  been ; ' 
never  rushes  a  car  of  stock  out  a  couple  of  weeks  ahead  of  the  date 
specified,  and  in  other  ways  seeks  to  give  his  customer  an  even  break 
all  along  the  line,  and  occasionally  the  better  part  of  the  bargain, 
there  will  be  less  necessity  for  trying  to  dig  up  new  connections 
which  present  themselves  with  suggestions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
buying  a  sample  car. 

There  is  hardly  a  line  of  business  in  which  regular  connections  are 
as  little  developed  as  in  the  lumber  trade.  Occasionally  one  finds  a 
consumer  buying  on  contract;  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  handled 
in  single  car  orders  picked  up  by  canvassing  the  field  and  going  after 
everything  that  offers.  Possibly  on  account  of  the  narrow  margin  of 
profit  involved  and  the  fact  that  prices  are  not  standard,  and  a  mat- 
ter of  official  market  quotations,  few  buyers  would  be  willing  to  do 
business  with  one  house  exclusively;  but  it  is  certain  that  an  effort 
in  the  direction  of  developing  permanent  patronage  by  getting  in  a 
position  to  deserve  it  is  sure  to  have  some  results.      G.  D.  ('..  .Tr. 
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White  Oaks  and  Red  Oaks 


Editor's  Note 


In  Hakdwihii)   Uecohd  of  June  li."),  11(12.  appeared  an 
cjition  of  red  and  whiti-  oak  based  on  wood  characteristics 
'1  lie    following    article    treats    of    the    same    question    in    t 

I;  is  custoii.arv  for  lumbermen  to  separate  oaks  in  two  classes, 
white  oak  and  red  oak,  and  they  do  not  usually  carry  the  subdivision 
farther.  Occasionally,  however,  other  names  are  used,  such  as  post 
oak,  chestnut  oak,  yellow  oak,  bur  oak,  and  others.  The  two  general 
classes  usually  suffice,  and  few  dealers  attempt  to  make  any  finer 
distinctions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  there 
are  .several  kinds  of  white  oaks  and  fully  as  many  kinds  of  red  oaks. 
Milhnen  are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  where  a  certain  oak  should  go, 
whether  it  belongs  with  the  white  oaks  or  with  the  red  oaks. 

If  the  exact  species  is  known,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  determine, 
from  the  botanist 's  standpoint,  whether  it  is  a  red  oak  or  a  white  oak. 
The  two  groups  are  well  defined;  if  a  certain  oak  does  not  belong  in 
one  grouji  it  must  of  necessity  belong  in  the  other. 

The  oaks  of  the  United  States  have  certain  habits  in  regard  to  their 
acorns.  Son,'e  of  them  bear  bloom  and  mature  their  acorns  the  same 
year,  while  others  blossom  one  year  and  mature  the  acorns  the  follow- 
ing year.  That  is,  one  group  of  oaks  produces  one-year  fruit,  the 
other  produces  two-year  fruit.  If  that  habit  is  taken  as  a  basis  for 
separation  into  groups,  the  matter  is  not  'difficult,  provided  it  can 
be  ascertained  in  each  case  whether  the  tree  produces  its  acorns  in 
one  year  or  two.  That  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  from  individ 
ual  observation,  for  a  man  cannot  watch  a  particular  tree  a  year  or 
two  in  order  to  find  out  how  it  manages  its  acorn  crop.  Besides,  some 
individual  oaks  do  not  bear  acorns  every  year,  and  some  seldom  or 
never  do.  Neither  is  it  always  easy  to  see  the  two-year  acorns  the 
first  year.  It  often  takes  close  observation  to  make  them  out.  Even 
after  the  leaf  falls,  the  acorns  may  escape  casual  examination,  be- 
cause they  may  be  very  small  and  may  sit  close  to  the  twig.  Even 
after  they  are  found  they  may  be  disappointing,  because  in  some 
instances  the  acorn  at  that  stage  is  only  a  small,  flat  cup,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  acorn  in  it.  However,  if  there  are  any,  practice 
will  usually  enable  one  to  see  acorns  on  the  bare  limbs. 

Jf  they  are  found,  the  tree  may  be  set  down  as  a  red  oak,  for  the 
red  oaks  have  two-year  fruit,  and  the  white  oaks  one  year.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  speak  of  trees  with  the  two-season  acorns  as  black  oaks. 
Botanists  prefer  to  call  them  so,  because  of  the  general  blackness 
of  their  bark.  Besides,  there  is  a  particular  tree  whose  proper  name 
is  "red  oak."'  and  it  belongs  to  the  black  oak  group,  being  simply 
one  of  several  belonging  to  that  group. 

Speaking  generally,  Imt  not  absolutely  in  every  instance,  the  trees 
which  produce  acorns  in  one  year  are  good  for  white  oak  lumber  at 
the  sawmill;  while  those  which  ripen  their  acorns  the  second  season 
make  red  oak  lumber.  This  is  true  only  if  it  is  admitted  that  all  oak 
lumber  is  either  white  oak  or  red  oak.  Most  millmen  so  separate  it. 
It  might  be  chestnut  oak,  or  post  oak,  or  live  oak,  or  pin  oak  in  the 
woods,  but  when  cut  into  lumber  ajid  sent  to  market,  it  would  be 
either  red  oak  or  white  oak. 

Sawmill  men  and  woodworkers  usually  determine  from  the  color  of 
the  wood  to  which  group  it  Ijelongs.  Several  of  the  red  oaks  have 
heartwood  of  decidedly  reddish  tinge,  and  several  white  oaks  have 
whitish  wood.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  Imnbermen  judge 
white  oaks  by  their  bark  rather  than  their  wood.  Some  oaks  might 
fall  in  the  doubtful  class,  whether  judged  by  the  wood  or  bark.  Is  a 
live  oak  a  white  oak  or  a  red  oak,  and  where  do  chestnut  oak  and 
blue  oak  belong?  The  color  of  the  wood  alone,  or  the  color  of  the 
bark  alone,  might  leave  doubt  in  the  millman's  mind,  whether  he 
should  stack  the  lumber  on  the  white  oak  or  the  red  oak  side  of  the 
mill  yard.  In  doubtful  eases  like  that — and  there  are  several  doubt- 
ful ca'-e-: — it  is  well  to  let  the  acorns  decide.  It  the  tree  ripens  its 
crop  the  first  year,  put  the  lumber  with  the  white  oaks,  if  not,  it 
shovdd  go  with  the  red  oaks. 

There  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  species  of  oaks  in  the  United  States. 
Botanists  do  not  agree  among  themselves  on  the  exact  number.    What 


article  in  whicli  was  sulimitted  a  discussi if  the  identifi- 

and    written    from    tin;    practical    woodsman's    viewpoint. 
e  same  manner,  but  is  l)ased  on  botanical  diaracteristics. 

one  authority  may  call  a  specie^,  another  may  regard  only  a  form  or 
variety.  Nevertheless,  there  is  agreement  concerning  fifty  or  more, 
and  they  are  the  most  important.  Some  are  very  scarce  and  of  little 
importance  to  lumbermen.  In  the  lists  which  follow,  some  of  the 
principal  oaks  are  separated  and  are  placed  in  respective  groups, 
either  white  oaks  or  black  oaks.  For  convenience,  the  botanical 
namea  are  first  given,  followed  by  one  or  more  of  the  common  names 
by  which  the  trees  are  known,  and  these  are  followed  by  information 
concerning  the  range  of  the  tree,  where  it  is  most  abundant.  The 
white  oak  group  is  properly  headed  by  the  common  white  oak,  and 
the  iilack  oaks  by  the  common  red  oak. 

THE      WHITE     OAKS 

Qunciis  alba — White  oak  :   range  in  eastern  half  of  the  United   States. 

Qiierciis  minor — Post  oak,  iron  oak.  box  oak.  brash  oak:  range  from 
Massachusetts   to  Texas,  scarce  in   the  upper  Mississippi   valley. 

Quercus  macrocarpa — Burr  oak.  moss.vtup  oak,  overcup  white  oak;  in 
most  parts  of  the  countr.v  east  of  the   Uock.v  mountains. 

Quercus  li/rala — Overcup  oak,  swamp  post  oak.  water  white  oak. 
swamp  white  oak:  south  of  Potomac  river,  and  generally  south  of  Ohio 
river  to  Florida  and  Texas. 

Quercus  lobntu — California  white  oak.  valley  oak,  weeping  oak  ;  range  in 
California. 

Quercus  ijarrjiana — Pacific  post  oak,  Oregon  white  oak,  western  white 
oak :   range  Pacific  coast. 

Quercus  itlatauoUlcs — Swamp  white  oak.  swamp  oak;  range  from  Maine 
to  Missouri  and  Arkansas ;  not  in  extreme  South,  or  In  northern  Lake 
states. 

Quercus  michauxH — Cow  oak,  basket  oak.  swamp  chestnut  oak  :  range 
from  Delaware  to  Florida  and  west  through  Gulf  states  to  Texas,  and 
north  to  Missouri  and  southern  Indiana. 

Quercus  primus — Chestnut  oak.  rock  oak.  tanbark  oak,  mountain  oak  : 
range  from  Maine  to  Maryland  and  along  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  west 
to  Ohio,    Kentucky,   and  Tennessee. 

Quercus  acuminata — Chinquapin  oak.  chestnut  oak,  pin  oak,  rock  oak; 
range  from  Now  York  to  Nebraska,  south  to'  Texas. 

Quercus  ririjimana — Live  oak:  range  from  Virginia  to  Florida  and  in 
the  Gulf  states  west  to  Texas. 

THE     RED    OAKS     (OR     BLACK     OAKS) 

Quercus  rubra — Red  oak,  black  oak  ;  range  from  Sew  England  to  the 
Lake  states,  south  to  middle  Tennessee,  and  along  the  mountains  to 
Georgia. 

Quercus  Icxana — Texas  oak.  Texas  red  oak,  southern  red  oak,  spotted 
oak  :   range  from  the  Ohio  valley  to  Texas. 

Quercus  palustris — Pin  oak,  swamp  Spanish  oak,  water  oak,  swamp 
oak :  range  from  Massachusetts  to  Missouri,  south  to  Virginia  and  Ar- 
kansas. 

Quercus  relutina — Yellow  oak.  black  oak.  quercitron  oak,  yellow  bark 
oak,  spotted  oak ;  range  from  New  England  to  Florida,  west  to  Minne- 
sota and  Texas. 

Quercus  coccinea — Scarlet  oak,  red  oak.  black  oak,  Spanish  oak  ;  range 
from  New  England  to  Nebraska,  south  to   North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

Quercus  Californica — California  black  oak,  mountain  black  oak.  Kel- 
logg's  oak  ;  range,  Oregon  and  California. 

Quercus  digitata — Spanish  oak.  red  oak,  Spanish  water  oak ;  range 
from   New   Jersey   to    Florida,   west   to   Missouri  and  Texas. 

Quercus  marilandicu — Black  jack,  jack  oak.  iron  oak,  black  oak,  scrub 
oak  :   range  from  New  York  to   Nebraska,  south  to  Florida  and  Texas. 

Quercus  nigra — Water  oak,  duck  oak.  possum  oak,  punk  oak  ;  range 
from  Delaware  to  Florida,  west  through  Gulf  states  to  Texas  and  .\r- 
kansas. 

Quercus  plieltos — Willow  oak.  peach  oak,  water  oak,  swamp  willow 
oak :  range  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  west  to  Texas  and  Arkansas, 
north   to  Kentucky. 

Quercus  imbricaria — Shingle  oak,  laurel  oak,  jack  oak,  water  oak; 
range  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin,  south  to  Georgia,  west  to  Ar- 
kansas. 

Quercus  chrysolepsis — Canyon  live  oak.   maul  oak.   iron  oak,  black  live 
oak,   golden  cup  oak  ;  range  from  Oregon,  through  California  and  .Arizona 
*to  New  Mexico. 
.  Quercus   densifloru — Tanbark    oak.    California    chestnut   oak,    peach    oak, 
live  oak  ;  range,  Oregon  and  California. 

The  foregoing  lists  include  eleven  white  oaks  and  thirteen  red  or 
black  oaks.  They  constitute  less  than  half  of  the  whole  number,  but 
those  omitted  are  not  generally  important.     Some  are  scarce,  others 
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are  small.  Nearly  all  of  those  omitted  are,  however,  of  some  im- 
portance in  restricted  regions.  Among  siieh  are  the  following  white 
oaks:  Eoeky  Mountain  blue  oak,  gam'bel  oak,  California  blue  oak, 
Arizona  white  oak,  and  netleaf  oak.  Among  minor  red  or  black  oaks 
are  turkey  oak,  laurel  oak,  highland  oak,  and  California  live  oak,  the 
last  one  being  regarded  by  some  as  a  white  oak. 

In  the  statistics  of  sawmill  cut  collected  yearly  by  the  United 
States  census,  the  oak  lumber  is-  not  even  divided  into  white  oak  and 
red  oak  classes,  but  all  goes  in  simply  as  oak.  Manufacturers  who  use 
oak  are  nearly  always  desirous  of  separating  white  oak  lumber  from 
red  oak,  and  some  go  further  and  keep  species  separate  where  they 
can.  In  a  report  on  wood  using  industries  in  Michigan,  recently  is- 
sued, the  manufacturers  listed  five  white  oaks  and  three  red  oaks.  A 
similar  report  for  Illinois  listed  four  white  and  five  red  oaks;  while 
a  like  report  from  Texas  carried  the  subdivision  still  further,  and 
listed  ten  white  oaks  and  eleven  red  oaks. 

Log  cutters  in  the  woods  can  separate  the  diiferent  oaks  much 
easier  than  the  lumber  can  be  separated  after  the  sawing  is  done. 


Most  tinrbermeu  know  the  principal  oaks  by  sight,  but  it  takes  an  ex- 
pert yardman  to  pick  out  the  various  kinds  of  oak  lumber  from  a 
common  heap.  If  it  is  the  purpose  to  separate  the  oaks,  it  is  better 
to  do  it  in  the  woods,  and  mark  the  logs.  That  will  help  the  yardman 
to  keep  the  lumber  apart.  Railroads  are  pretty  careful  to  keep  white 
oak  and  red  oak  ties  separate.  It  is  more  important  with  ties  than 
with  lumber  kept  dry,  for  red  oaks  are  generally  more  susceptible  to 
decay  than  white  oaks.  Manufacturers  of  tight  cooperage  are  another 
class  who  are  strict  in  keeping  white  oaks  and  red  oaks  apart  be- 
cause the  red  oaks  are  too  porous  for  some  of  the  highest  grade 
barrels.  Furniture  makers  and  manufacturers  of  interior  finish  use 
both  white  oak  and  red  oak,  but  they  usually  want  either  one  or  the 
other,  and  it  is  to  the  lumberman's  advantage  to  be  able  to  ship  white 
oak  to  the  man  who  orders  it,  and  red  oak  when  ordered,  and  not  in 
mixed  lots.  In  order  to  do  this,  identification  and  separation  ought 
to  begin  in  the  woods,  and  it  can  then  be  carried  through  the  mill, 
into  the  yards,  and  finally  on  board  the  cars,  and  each  customer  will 
receive  the  kind  of  oak  he  asks  for. 
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Specializing  Proves  Its  Worth 


One  of  the  most  important  consumers  of  hardwoods  in  the  Ohio 
valley  was  never  a  prospect  for  lumbermen  of  that  territory,  save  to 
A  small  extent,  for  a  very  interesting  and  convincing  reason:  it  made 
its  own  lumber.  It  regarded  its  sawmill  as  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  factory  proper,  and,  while  it  never  undertook  the  job  of  manu- 
facturing its  own  paints  or  tanning  the  leather  which  it  used  in  some 
of  its  goods,  it  did  not  see  why  the  production  of  lumber  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  factory  proposition,  just  as  cutting  it  into  sizes  was 
a  recognized   part   of   factory   routine. 

Consequently  it  maintained  a  regular  department  for  the  purchase 
of  logs;  had  buyers  out  in  the  hardwood  country  within  a  radius  of 
several  hundred  miles,  and  got  its  consignments  of  logs  just  as  regu- 
larly as  the  sawmill  men  in  the  same  town  with  it.  The  head  of  the 
lumber  department  was  an  e.xperienced  man,  and  there  was  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  lumber  which  his  mill  turned  out.  The  system 
used  by  the  company  apparently  was  a  successful  one,  and  to  all 
appearances  refuted  the  frequently  heard  assertion  that  this  is  the 
day  of  the  specialist,  and  that  the  company  which  succeeds  confines 
itself  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  own  particular  business. 

Recently  the  announcement  went  out  that  the  sawmill  was  to  be 
closed  down  and  operations  discontinued.  The  reason  given  at  the 
time  was  that  the  building  where  this  work  had  been  done  was  needed 
for  the  uses  of  another  department,  which  had  been  added  a  few- 
months  before  by  the  manufacturer.  Later  on  the  head  of  the  lum- 
ber department,  who  had  undergone  a  metamorphosis  by  which  he 
was  changed  from  a  manufacturer  of  lumber  to  a  buyer,  said  that 
the  reason  for  the  change  was  that  the  timber  country  in  which  the 
concern  had  been  buying  was  pretty  well  cut  out,  and  that  it  was 
being  farced  to  go  further  away  from  the  factory  than  it  liked  to  get 
its  logs.  The  long  haul  involved  too  much  expense,  and  the  economy 
of  the  proposition  had  been  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  it  was  no 
longer  worth  while  to  maintain  the  department. 

In  spite  of  this  assertion,  however,  the  mills  which  have  been  run- 
ning for  years  in  that  locality  are  continuing  to  operate,  and  seem  to 
be  getting  enough  logs  for  their  requirements;  so  that,  while  the 
growing  scarcity  of  timber  undoubtedly  affected  the  convenience  of 
operation,  this  could  not  have  been  the  only  reason  for  the  change. 

The  company,  as  indicated,  has  just  taken  on  a  new  line  of  work, 
and  is  manufacturing  an  article  somewhat  different  from  the  line  to 
which  its  attention  has  been  devoted.  It  needs  additional  capital  for 
this  work,  of  course,  and  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  its 
business  it  is  finding  it  advantageous,  without  doubt,  to  concentrate 
all  of  its  resources  on  its  manufacturing  lines  proper.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  spending  money  to  buy  logs,  cut  the  timber  into 
lumber,  sort  it  and  leave  it  on  sticks  for  a  year — the  time  usually 
given    by   tliis    concern   in    drying    its   huuber — it    is   taking   the   same 


money  and  using  it  for  the  manufacture  of  the  product  which  it  sells 
to  the  trade,  and  out  of  which  it  can  get  a  return  almost  immediately. 

The  fact  that  the  lumberman  is  now  going  to  make  an  incidental 
profit  on  the  material  consumed  in  the  factory,  which  heretofore  has 
gone  to  the  consumer  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  operation  of  a  sawmill, 
does  not  alter  the  fundamental  fact  that  more  money  can  be  made 
by  using  the  capital  and  other  resources  of  the  concern  to  turn,  out 
goods  rapidly  than  by  attempting  to  squeeze  a  profit  out  of  the  manu- 
facture of  materials  which  it  uses. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  manufac- 
turer, in  operating  his  sawmill,  cut  all  of  his  lumber  to  the  dimen- 
sions required  for  the  goods  turned  out  of  the  factory.  It  was  dried 
in  this  way  and  went  to  the  factory  proper  ready  for  dressing  and 
actual  use.  The  advantage  of  doing  this  work  at  the  sawmill  im- 
pressed the  company  to  such  an  extent  that  now  that  it  is  to  buy  all 
of  its  lumber,  instead  of  only  a  part  of  it,  it  will  purchase  dimension 
stock,  and  not  random  lengths  and  widths.  So  that,  while  the  com- 
pany will  be  in  the  open  market  for  lumber  hereafter,  it  will  still 
not  be  a  prospect  for  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  sell  lumber  cut 
to  size. 

The  whole  question  of  specialization  is  thus  given  a  double  signifi- 
cance: first,  the  consuming  manufacturer  decides  to  make  his  special 
product  and  quit  manufacturing  lumber;  and  second,  he  is  going  to 
buy  from  concerns  which  are  themselves  Specializing  in  the  lumber 
field  and  are  furnishing  consumers  with  stock  cut  to  the  size  required 
and  not  just  as  it  came  from  the  log. 

The  experience  of  this  concern  is  suggestive,  for  the  reason  that 
actual  demonstrations  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  needed  to  convince 
one  that  it  is  not  only  more  convenient,  but  actually  more  profitable 
to  concentrate  instead  of  spreading  out  capital  and  energy  over  the 
large  space  made  necessary  through  the  operation  of  a  great  number 
of  departments.  Even  the  largest  consumers  of  lumber,  with  but 
one  or  two  exceptions,  buy  their  lumber;  and  if  their  knowledge  of 
the  situation  has  demonstrated  the  futility  of  attempting  to  increase 
net  earnings  by  getting  a  manufacturer's  profit  out  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  business,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  average  consumer  is 
making  no  mistake  by  doing  likewise. 

Instead  of  users  of  lumber  wanting  to  go  into  the  lumber  business, 
the  tendency  is  just  the  other  way,  as  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  company  which  has  been  making  its  own  lumber  is  now  to  be  a 
user  of  dimension  stock  made  somewhere  else.  In  just  the  same  way 
furniture  manufacturers  and  others  are  buying  all  of  their  glued-up 
stock  from  manufacturers  who  specialize  in  this  material;  and  in 
that  business  the  usual  plan  is  for  the  panel  man  to  buy  his  veneers 
instead  of  making  them  himself.  Thus  the  apparent  wastefulness  of 
tlic  plan  which  reijuires  the  services  of  a  great  nnnilcr  of  ;p  i-^alists. 
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each  of  nhom  necessarily  gets  a  profit  out  of  bis  contribution  to  the 
finished  article,  is  shown  to  be,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  only  econom- 
ical method  of  production. 

The  secret,  of  course,  is  in  doing  business  with  as  small  a  capital 
investment  as  possible;  or,  to  turn  the  situation  around,  to  get  as 
large  a  turnover  as  possible  out  of  the  capital  available.  If  the 
manufacturer  has  exhausted  his  selling  field  and  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  impossible  to  sell  more  goods,  then,  conceivably,  it  would 
pay  him  to  turn  around  and  seek  for  methods  of  increasing  his 
profits  by  going  into  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  which  he  himself 
consumes.  But  a  situation  such  as  this  is  hardly  likely  to  develop 
in  America  for  many  years  to  come,  for  in  every  line  the  proclama- 
tion is  heard  that  the  field  is  just  being  properly  developed,  and  that 
consumption  is  expanding  in  every  direction.  Hence  the  greatest 
profits  are  still  to  be  had  by  confining  attention  to  insuring  a  big 
production  of  the  article  which  is  being  made,  and  earning  the  profits 
from  its  sale  rather  than  in  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  of  which 
it  is  made. 

There  are  of  course  other  advantages  in  that  better  work  can  be 
done  by  specialists.  The  glue-room  problems  which  are  simple  to  the 
panel  manufacturer,  who  handles  them  every  day,  are  sometimes  hard 
puzzles  in  the  consuming  factory  which  lays  its  own  veneers;  and  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  if  a  furniture  man  decided  to  make  his  own 
hardware  and  mirrors  he  could  do  the  work  as  well  or  as  cheaply  as 
those  who  have  made  a  life  job  of  finding  out  how  to  produce  those 
goods  best  and  most  economically.     It  is  usually  cheaper,  more  con- 


venient and  better  from  the  standpoint  of  results  to  let  the  other 
man  do  it  if  possible,  and  to  reduce  overhead  expense,  capital  invest- 
ment and  a  lot  of  other  important  charges  to  the  minimum  iu  the 
factory. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  specialization  is  carried 
is  furnished  in  the  textile  trade,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  developed 
of  all.  Take  a  cotton  shirt,  for  example,  and  imagine  the  number  of 
hands  through  which  it  passed.  First  the  cotton  was  grown ;  then 
the  ginncr  cleaned  and  baled  it;  then  the  spinner  purchased  the  cot- 
ton and  sold  the  yarn  to  the  weaver,  who  made  up  the  fabric.  Theu 
the  converter  or  dyer  colored  it,  the  sales  agent  passed  it  on  to  the 
shirt  manufacturer,  who  probably  sold  it  to  the  retailer  by  way  of 
the  jobber  before  it  finally  reached  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

This  seems  like  a  roundabout  way  to  produce  a  shirt;  and  yet  it  is 
unquestionably  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  When  it  is  roniem-  » 
bered,  too,  that  specialization  is  carried  on  to  the  extent  that  a  spin- 
ning mill  produces  but  one  kind  and  grade  of  yarns,  as  a  rule,  and 
that  the  weavers  content  themselves  with  specializing  in  one  class  of 
goods,  beyond  which  they  do  not  attempt  to  go,  it  will  be  realized 
chat  the  business  is  made  up  of  specialists  and  specialists  only. 

Consumers  of  lumber  as  a  rule  are  willing  to  buy  lumber  without 
worrying  too  much  about  the  profits  made  in  its  manufacture;  and 
now  they  are  going  a  little  further  and  expressing  their  willingness 
to  pay  out  more  money  for  having  the  stock  cut  to  the  sizes  required 
by  their  individual  businesses.  G.  D.  C,  Jr. 
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Traffic  Matters  Around  Memphis 


The  Lumbermen's  Traffic  Bureau  of  Memphis,  acting  for  shippers 
of  hardwood  lumber  from  this  city  and  from  points  in  the  Memphis 
territory  liave  filed  a  formal  petition  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  at  Washington,  not  ohly  protesting  against  the  proposed 
advances  in  almost  every  direction  but  also  asking  for  reductions  iu 
existing  rates.  The  petition  was  prepared  through  J.  H.  Townsenu 
of  the  Lumbermen 's  Traffic  Bureau  and  presented  to  the  commission 
by  John  R.  Walker,  a  prominent  rate  expert  at  Washington,  and  is 
st^'led  James  E.  Stark  &  Co.  et  al  vs.  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  et  al.  This  is  the  first  step  in  what  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  contests  on  record  involving  rates  on  hardwood 
lum'ber  shipments  from  the  southern  territory,  and  the  Memphis 
lumbermen  enter  it  with  an  unbroken  record  of  victories  in  all 
similar  fights  before  the  commission. 

In  the  claim  set  out  by  the  lumbermen  it  is  said  that  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  parts  of  the  country  around  Memphis  are  not  being 
developed  because  railroads  have  advanced  freight  rates  on  certain 
lumber  which  is  practically  prohibiting  the  shipments  of  the  com- 
modity of  lands  virtually  cleared  for  farm  use. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  railroads  have  made  advaucemeuts  in  such 
freight  rates  until  hardships  are  worked  on  consumers,  thereby  pre- 
venting building  advancement  as  is  always  necessary  in  a  country 
filling  up  with  homeseekers. 

So  claim  is  made  to  seek  reparation  on  shipments  which  have 
been  made  in  the  past,  but  reasonable  rates  for  the  future  are  asked 
that  the  increasing  difficulties  of  their  business  may  be  successfully 
coped  with ;  that  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer  may  not  be  in- 
ordinately increased  and  that  the  development  of  the  section  in  which 
their  operations  are  located  may  not  be  retarded. 

The  petition  asks  the  commission  to  prohibit  any  further  increase 
on  hardwood  lumber  freight  rates  governing  shipments  of  hardwood 
lumber,  but  to  reduce  them  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than 
quoted  in  the  new  tariffs  submitted  to  the  commission  by  railroads. 

In  the  petition  claim  is  made  that  the  Illinois  Central  and  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley  railroads  are  common  carriers  and  that  a 
major  portion  of  lumber  shipments  made  from  this  section  is  de- 
livered to  the  so-called  Western  Trunk  Line  territory  and  Illinois- 
Wiscons'n  territory  and  to  the  Buffalo  and   Pittsburgh   zones.     It   is 


shown  that  the  railroad's  way  of  fixing  through  liunber  rates  from 
Memphis  is  by  adding  the  proportional  rates  beyond  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  river  crossings. 

It  is  shown  that  several  railroads  mentioned  in  the  petition  reach 
the  heart  of  the  Imnber  sections  around  Memphis  and  iu  Memphis, 
and  that  their  own  lines  extend  beyond  prohibitive  rate-fixing  terri- 
tories, some  even  reaching  from  Memphis  into  the  territory  described 
in  circulars  issued  by  various  freight  associations  and  complied  with 
by  defendants  mentioned  in  the  complaint. 

The  lumbermen  believe  if  these  roads  maintain  their  usual  way 
of  basing  through  lates  from  Memphis,  that  there  should  be  a  lower 
rale  granted  from  this  territory  to  points  in  which  the  through  lines 
reach  and  where  no  exchange  of  business  is  necessary.  Claim  is  also 
made  that  the  present  through  rates  are  unjust  and  unreasonable  and 
in  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

The  complainants  deny  any  decrease  in  the  movement  of  hardwood 
lumber  as  stated  by  the  defendants.  It  is  shown  that  there  is  a  big 
inciease  instead  of  a  decrease  and  that  the  railroad's  reports  are  not 
correct  because  the  growing  scarcity  of  stumpage  and  its  remoteness 
from  points  of  manufacturers,  creates  a  hardship  on  mills  to  furuisU 
same,  and  that  this  fact  alone  is  worthy  of  consideration  iu  asking 
for  a  reduction  in  such  rates. 

Other  rate  matters  occupy  the  attention  of  the  manager  and 
members  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Lumbermen's  Traffic  Bureau 
and  will  do  so  for  an  indefinite  period.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
buieau  three  new  members  were  added  to  the  advisory  board,  as- 
follows,  bringing  the  entire  number  to  thirteen:  Frank  Fee  of  the 
Fec-Crayton  Lumljer  Company,  John  Dwyer  of  the  Lamb-Fish 
Lumber  Company,  and  John  W.  ifcClure  of  the  Bellgrade  Lumber 
Company.  At  this  meeting  the  fight  against  the  proposed  advance 
on  hardwood  lumber  shipments  from  points  in  the  southern  territory 
to  Canadian  destinations  was  discussed  and  it  was  decided  that  a 
committee  go  from  the  Lumbermen's  Traffic  Bureau  to  St.  liOuis 
December  16,  when  the  hearing  of  that  case  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  come  up.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure 
the  meeting  for  Memphis,  but  these  have  failed.  The  bureau  is  still 
working  upon  the  proposition  of  securing  the  issuance  of  througl> 
b!llj  of  lading  on  liardwood  hinrber  shipments  over  lines  west  of  the 
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Mississi]>pi  river.  The  railroads  have,  siuee  about  the  middle  of 
October,  refused  to  issue  through  bills  on  export  shipments  of  hard- 
wood lumber  on  the  plea  that  they  were  charged  with  demurrage 
by  the  steamship  companies  and  on  the  additional  plea  that  this  was 
Iche  only  way  of  avoiding  congestion  in  New  Orleans.  This  matter 
iis  being  handled  through  the  petition  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
imerce  CommLssiou  in  the  name  of  the  Anderson-Tully  Company  of 
:this  city. 

There  will  be  a  hearing  in  Memphis  Deceni'ber  13-14,  in  connection 
Tvitli  estimated  weights  on  hardwood  lumber  shipments  and  the  Lum- 
Ibemien's  Traffic  Bureau,  as  well  as  members  of  the  lumber  fraternity 
here,  are  very  busy  prejjaring  the  necessary  data.  It  is  charged  by 
the  lumber  companies  that  the  railroads  are  ::omewhat  arbitrary  in 
fixing  estimated  weights  on  hardwood  lumber  shipnrents  and  that 
shippers  have  had  to  suffer  considerable  financial  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  weights  in  vogue. 

Announcement  has  been  received  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Washington  that  the  proposed  advances  from  Mem- 
phis and  the  Memj^his  territory  to  New  Orleans  and  the  other  ports, 
as  well  as  to  practically  all  destinations  in  this  country,  have  been 
suspended,  pending  a  hearing  of  the  arguments  of  the  lumbermen. 
It  is  not  known  just  what  length  of  tinK  will  be  allowed,  but  the 
action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  insures  that  these  ad- 
vances will  not  be  allowed  to  become  effective,  if  at  all,  before  the 


luniberuuMi  have  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  side  of  the 
controversy.  The  Lumbermen 's  Traffic  Bureau  is  rapidly  completing 
the  necessary  data  to  be  used  in  filing  these  hearings  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  it  is  anticipated  that  victory  will 
result  for  the  shippers.  Som'e  of  the  advances  have  been  attempted 
by  the  railroads  iit  this  territory  before,  but  have  been  overruled  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
both  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable.  An  effort  will  also  be  made  to 
show  that  discrimination  is  being  practiced  against  lumber  shippers 
operating  in  the  Memphis  territory  in  the  respect  that  the  new  rates 
will  put  Memphis  out  of  line  with  other  cities,  with  which  it  has 
to  compete. 

The  car  situation  has  shown  some  further  improvement  in  the 
Memphis  territory  recently  and  the  outlook  is  considered  reasonably 
good.  There  is  still  a  shortage  of  ears  at  some  points  in  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi  and  the  movement  of  both  timber  and  lumber  is 
restricted  on  this  account.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  conditions  are  getting  better  and  after  the  first  of  the  year 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  full  requirements. 
This  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  cotton  movement  will 
have  passed  its  climax  by  that  time  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
equipment  of  the  southern  roads  which  went  to  the  North  and  West 
to  aid  in  the  movement  of  the  grain  crops  is  returning  to  the  lines 
which  own  them. 
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THE  TULIP  WOODS 

The  Indian  or  seaside  tulip  wood  {Thespesia  populnea-Jjam.)  is  a 
common  tree  along  the  shores  of  nearly  all  tropical  countries.  While 
it  grows  abundantly  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  it  is  still  more  plentiful 
in  West  Africa,  where  the  tree  attains  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
It  is  also  found  in  commercial  quantities  in  India  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  wood  is  considered  almost  indestructible 
under  water  and  is  therefore  used,  for  boat  building.  Its  hardness, 
toughness  and  durability  render  it  valuable  for  cabinet  making, 
spokes,  carriage  building,  carving,  and  building  purposes.  In  Ceylon 
it  is  employed  for  gun  stocks.  The  use  of  this  wood  is  limited,  how- 
ever, from  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  of  large  size.  In  India  the 
young  trees  are  cut  for  use  as  rafters  for  houses,  and  generally  com- 
mand a  good  price  when  sold  for  this  purpose.  The  wood  is  dark  red, 
resembling  some  grades  of  mahogany,  but  it  is  very  variable  in  this 
respect. 

In  the  West  Indies  this  tree  grows  very  rapidly  and  produces  a 
splendid  shade.  It  is  variously  known  as  santa  maria,  palo  de 
jaqueea,  and  majuquilla.  Its  inner  bark  yields  a  valuable,  tough 
fiber,  which  is  used  for  making  rope.  This  fiber  is  used  in  Demarara, 
British  Guiana,  for  making  coffee  bags,  and  the  finer  pieces  of  it 
for  cigar   envelopes. 

Brazilian  tulip  wood  (Phy.socaJi/mma  scaberrimnm  Pohl.)  is  a 
South  American  tree  that  is  used  for  inlaying,  brush  backs,  tool  han- 
dles, and  small  turned  articles,  but  is  now  becoming  very  scarce.  The 
logs  are  sold  ehiefiy  in  the  English  markets  and  are  cut  and  trimmed 
in  about  the  same  wa.y  purple  heart  (Copaifera  piiliiflora-'Bentb.)  of 
British  Guiana  is  prepared.  The  wood  is  very  wasteful  and  splintery. 
It  is  rose-colored  and  beautifully  figured,  with  darker  colored  lines. 
WhUe  this  wood  is  very  handsome,  it  is  said  to  fade  on  long  exposure 
to  the  air  and  light. 

French  tulip  wood,  which  has  not  been  determined  botanically,  re- 
motely resembles  a  variegated  cedar  wood  (Juniperus) .  It  has  a 
much  straighter  and  closer  grain  and  is  softer  than  the  Brazilian 
tulip  wood.  The  longitudinal  orange-red  streaks  are  well  defined  and 
render  the  wood  very  beautiful.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  furni- 
ture and  turnery  wood. 

Australian  tulip  wood  (Harpullia  pe-iidulaPianch.)  is  a  lofty  tree 
with  a  stem  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  the  best  Australian  wood  for  lithographer 's  scrapers  and  engrav- 


ing. The  beautiful  dark  and  yellow  colored  lines  render  this  woo<l 
very  costly  and  suitable  for  ornamental  work.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  Brazilian  tulip  wood. 

Another  tulip  wood  from  northeastern  Australia  is  the  Stenocarpa 
sirtKa/«s-Endl.,  which  supplies  beautifully  marked,  close-grained,  hard, 
and  very  durable  wood  susceptible  to  good  polish.  It  is  used  largely 
for   staves  and  veneers. 

A  less  important  tulip  wood  from  Australia  is  the  Lagunaria  pater- 
soHi-Don.  This  tree  yields  a  very  close-grained  wood  used  princi- 
pally for  building  purposes. 

In  the  Philippine  islands  is  a  tulip  wood  known  to  botanists  as 
Aplmnanihe  phiHppineims-F\anQ.h.  This  tree  produces  a  light-colored 
wood,  resembling  our  white  elm  and  has  nearly  similar  uses. 

Owenia  renosa-F.  Muell.  from  Australia  is  also  sometimes  called 
tulip  wood,  but  it  is  a  mahogany-like  wood  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
making  furniture. 

LIGNUM-VITAE 

Lignum-vitae  {Guayacan  offk'inale)  is  a  tree  which  usually  attains 
a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  and  a  diameter  of  about 
eighteen  inches  four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  found  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Guianas,  and  on  all  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  In  Mexico  and  Central  America  this  tree 
attains  its  best  development  and  often  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet  and  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is 
exceedingly  close  and  cross-grained,  hard  (about  seventy-six  pounds 
per  cubic  foot),  of  a  rich  greenish  brown  color,  and  often  prettily 
marked,  looking  very  well  when  polished.  It  is  often  used  for 
making  furniture,  ship-blocks,  p>estles,  mortars,  rulers,  heads  of 
croquet  mallets,  and  string-boxes  and  machine-bearings.  It  is  pref- 
erable to  metal  for  the  latter  uses.  The  wood  is  very  durable  and 
this  quality  coupled  with  its  extreme  strength  and  hardness  renders 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods  of  tropical  America.  Enormous 
quantities  of  this  wood  are  now  being  used  annually  for  bearings, 
etc.,  and  the  supply  is  becoming  limited  and  the  price  consequently 
very  high. 

Guayacan  officinale  does  not  grow  in  the  United  States,  but 
Guayacan  sanctum.,  a  closely  allied  tree,  is  found  on  the  keys  of 
southern  Florida  and  in  Texas,  where  it  occurs  too  sparingly  to  be 
commercially   important.     It   sometimes   grows   to  be   thirty  feet   in 
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heiglit  and  over  twelve  inches  iu  diameter.  This  species  was  fornrerly 
very  abuudant  on  the  coast  hills  of  Porto  Rico,  but  now  the  merchant- 
able trees  are  nearly  exterminated.  The  wood  is  considered  as  valua- 
ble as  that  of  Gimyacan  ofi'u-inale. 

Maracaiba  liguum-vitae  (Gnayaccin  arboreum)  of  Brazil,  also 
called  palo  santo,  is  a  tree  that  grows  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in 
height  and  upwards  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  dark 
brown,  excessively  hard,  fine  and  close-grained,  and  has  structural 
and  other  qualities  similar  to  those  of  true  lignum-vitae. 

West  Indian  or  Martinique  ironwood  (Ixora  ferr^a),  called  lignum- 
vitae  in  British  Guiana,  is  a  dark  brown, and  exceedingly  hard  wood, 
valuable  for  cogs,  shafts  and  furniture,  and  is  often  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  lignum-vitae. 

One  of  the  best  substitutes  that  is  available  for  use  in  place  of  the 
vanishing  supply  of  lignum-vitae  is  the  mancono  (Xanthostemon 
verdugoiiianiis)  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  genuine  kind  has  a 
resinous  odor,  which  the  mancono  does  not  possess,  and  while  it  is 
different  also  iu  other  respects,  it  has  good  enough  qualities  to  in- 
dicate that  it  might  be  utilized  as  a  successful  substitute.  It  is 
closely  related  botanically  to  Guayacan  officinale. 

The  African  lignum-vitae   (Combretum  truncatum)   is  a  large  tree, 
wliich   is  abundant    in   lower   Guinea  and   the   Mosambique   districts. 


The  wood   is  very   hard,  heavy,  close-grained,   with  a  deep   reddish- 
bro>vn   heartwood   and   light-colored   sapwood. 

Other  woods  used  for  engraving,  turning,  tool-handles,  and  walk- 
ing sticks,  and  suitable  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  true  lignum- 
vitae  IS  now  employed  are  produced  by  the  following  Australian 
trees  commonly  known  as  Australian  lignum-vitae,  and  are  botanically 
called  Acacia  fakata,  Myrius  somenioidcs,  Eucalyptus  pohjanthema, 
Phyllanthus  fcrdinandi,  and  Vitex  lignum-vitae. 

India  supi.lies  a  very  important  wood  known  as  lignum-vitae  of 
Pegu  (.1/e/<,«.or/io«a  usitalL^sima).  The  Burmese  call  it  thitsi  and 
the  English-speaking  people  of  India  have  named  it  the  varnish  tree 
because  it  exudes  a  black  resin  which  repels  ants.  It  grows  plenti- 
fully in  different  paits  of  India  and  Burma,  and  forms  extensive 
torests,  where  the  trees  attain  often  enormous  sizes.  Some  of  the 
trees  have  a  clear  length  of  forty-five  fe«t  to  the  first  branches  with 
a  diameter  of  about  four  feet  near  the  ground.  The  wood  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  heavy,  very  fine  and  close-grained  and  is  of  a  reddish 
brown  color.  Its  extreme  closeness  of  grain  and  density  of  structure 
suggests  a  relationship  with  the  true  lignum-vitae..  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  wood  is  so  great  that  it  often  serves  in  place  of 
iron  as  anchors  for  the  native  boats;  a  cubic  foot  weighs  about 
fifty-four  pounds.  It  answers  very  well  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  West  Indian  kinds  are  now  used  so  extensively. 
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The  discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  rate  charges  is  so  constant 
and  has  led  to  such  an  aggravation  of  the  contenders  that  the  wonder 
arises  that  some  amicable  method  of  settling  the  question  for  all  time 
has  not  long  ago  been  advanced.  In  treating  of  the  question,  a  writer 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Trade  and  Transportation  says  that  late 
press  reports  credit  the  western  railroads  with  planning 
another  move  for  a  general  freight  late  advance.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  intended  by  the  carriers,  but  there  is  sufScient  color  to  these 
rumors  to  suggest  a  discussion  of  the  subject— a  discussion  not  in 
the  spirit  of.  adverse  criticism  because  an  advance  may  be  contem- 
plated, but  rathej-  with  the  thought  of  arriving  at  a  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  a  less  objectionable  procedure  than  was  followed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  attempted  general  rate  advance  of  June,  1910,  and  as 
employed  in  other  instances  since  that  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  may  be  assumed  to  be  that  the  carriers 
jave  iu  preparation  for  presentation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  showing  of  a  need  for  greater  revenue  for  upkeep, 
reasonable  return  on  investment,  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  credit  and  for  extensions  and  improvements,  and  which  they  believe 
may  be  secured  only  by  charging  higher  freight  rates.  With  this 
condition  then  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the 
method,  or  the  best  method,  to  be  followed  in  undertaking  lo  make 
the  advances— a  method  calculated  to  secure  the  desired  result  and  to 
entail  the  least  hardship  upon  producers,  middlemen,  consumers  and 
the  carriers  themselves,  and  that  would  encounter  the  least  opposition 
at  the  hands  of  the  freight  paying  public  in  general. 

Perhaps  a  more  unsatisfactory  plan  than  that  adopted  by  the 
carriers  in  the  general  rate  advance  instance  could  not  be  hit  upon. 
To  emphasize  this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  how,  without 
conferring  with  shippers,  and  in  close  secrecy,  amendments  were 
printed  to  the  principal  mid-western  tariffs;  and  how  these  amend- 
ments were  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  shippers  until  within  a  few 
days,  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  of  date  effective.  By  reason  of  this 
method  of  procedure,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  changes  had  been 
hastily  considered  and  contained  many  advances  which  were  unrea- 
sonable and  injurious,  vigorous  protest  was  made,  finally  resulting  in 
prolonged  and  expensive  hearings,  and  in  the  end  meeting  with  "dis- 
approval of  the  commission. 

This  experience  was  probably  typical  of  others  and  is  mentioned 
to  bring  under  review  the  effect  on  shippers.  Promptly  on  receipt  of 
these  amendments,  the  changes  were  canvassed  with  the  result  that 


trips  were  taken  and  calls  made  on  executive  traffic  officials  of  the 
railroads  serving  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  upon  whom  it  was  urged  that  con- 
ference be  granted  to  shippers  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  more  equit- 
able adjustments.  To  these  officials  it  was  pointed  out  how  such  a 
conference  would  disclose  to  them  the  fact  that  while  some  of  the 
advances  could  be  accepted  without  hardship,  others  ought  not  to 
stand,  while  in  still  other  instances  no  advances  were  announced  where 
the  same  could  be  made;  that  on  the  whole  there  was  everv  prospect 
that  in  conference  the  way  would  be  clear  to  secure  the  same  measure 
of  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  allay  objection.  The  carriers  were 
not  asked  to  hold  their  tariffs  in  abeyance  (legally  they  could  not) 
but  merely  for  assurances  that  at  an  early  day  they  would  meet  their 
patrons  in  conference  to  go  over  the  schedules  with  a  view  of  read- 
justment. This  request  was  denied.  With  a  situation  of  this  kind 
before  them  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  shippers  but  to  tamely 
submit— or  fight  it  out.  Surely  a  better  plan  may  be  found  should 
the  time  come  when  the  carriers  again  feel  warranted  in  moving  for 
higher  rates! 

The   writer   further   says: 

' '  I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  petitions 
for  rate  reductions  in  the  Middle  West  have  origin  in  a  desire  to  over- 
come inequalities  or  for  the  removal  of  discrimination  between  either 
localities,  commodities  or  individuals;  or  that  were  there  greater 
equality  in  these  respects  complaints,  compared  to  the  present,  would 
be  few  and  far  between.  This  being  true,  then  some  feasible  plan 
for  solution  of  these  questions  is  desirable.  The  wise  builder  looks 
to  the  soundness  of  the  foundation  before  erecting  the  superstructure. 
Seemingly  too  many  rate  structures  have  arisen  without  the  due  re- 
gard to  the  foundation,  and  because  of  this  there  is  almost  continuous 
rate  .contention  and  litigation,  and  from  which  cause  the  carriers 
encounter  their  most  serious  rate  difficulties.  That  there  is  solution 
of  these  difficulties  along  the  way  of  conference  I  firmly  believe. 

"By  conference,  in  this  instance,  is  meant  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  vogue  in  recent  years.  It  means  the  coming  to- 
gether of  carriers  and  shippers  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  give  and 
take;  with  a  determination  to  arrive  at  adjustments  as  nearly  equit- 
able as  it  may  be  possible  to  reach.  When  the  foundation  of  equality 
is  laid,  then,  and  then  only,  should  be  considered  the  matter  of 
advances  to  a  general  higher  level;  and  advances  from  this  point 
ought  to  be  horizontally  made,  or  almost  wholly  so.  If  advances  bo 
brought  forward  in  this  manner,  and  if  sufficient  reason  be  shown  for 
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having  higher  rates,  it  is  a  good  guess  that  no  serious  objection  would 
be  encountered. 

' '  I  realize  that  a  conference  of  this  kind  would  be  no  afEair  of  a 
day,  nor  the  business  of  a  boy,  but  rather  one  of  weeljs  and  demand- 
ing the  attention  and  best  thought  of  those  well  equipped  by  ex- 
perience and  responsibility.  And,  too,  it  should  have  the  advice  and 
council  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  commission,  sitting  informally. 
A  conference  of  such  scope  could  scarcely  fail  of  results  of  vast 
consequence  to  all  concerned. ' ' 

As  an  instance  of  rate  inequality  which  might  be  considered  in 
conference,  take  the  range  of  rates  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  rivers,  where  the  spread  is  from  sixty  cents  on  first  class 
down  to  six  cents  on  commwdity.  Without  alleging  that  either  of 
these  be  too  high  or  unduly  low  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  along 
the  way  are  numberless  eases  where  greater  equality  would  be  had 
through  realignment. 

To  turn  to  a  closer  view  of  detail,  let  it  be  assumed  that  a  con- 
ference of  this  character  be  decided  upon;  then  arises  the  question  of 
how  to  proceed  with  it.  In  fitting  detail  to  any  plan  there  are  gener- 
all>  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  to  proceed,  hence  the  first  coming  to 
mind  may  not  prove  the  best  one,  so  in  this  instance  the  suggestion  to 
follow  is  tentative;  merely  an  outline  to  point  a  possible  way: 

Assuming  there  be  a  docket  containing  a  compilation  of  rate 
changes  proposed,  together  with  a  call  for  a  conference  with  shippers 
for  a  discussion  of  the  same  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  an  agreement, 
with  the  assembling  of  the  carriers  and  shippers  it  is  easy  to  predict 
that  the  gathering  would  readily  decide  upon  a  method  of  procedure 
and  quickly  resolve  itself  into  an  efficient  working  organization.  But 
to  enter  somewhat  further  into  detail: 


In  the  absence  of  a  better  suggestion,  one  plan  to  follow  would  be 
that  of  making  up  a  presiding  committee  of,  say,  five,  two  of  them 
to  be  selected  by  the  carriers,  two  by  the  shippers  and  these  to  agree 
upon  the  fifth.  The  body  so  constituted  to  hear  testimony  and  evi- 
dence from  both  sides,  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses  and  by 
other  proper  means  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  equitable  con- 
chision  on  the  questions  at  issue. 

Though  any  conclusion  reached  by  a  committee  so  constituted  and 
under  such  circumstances  would  carry  no  legal  authority,  the  moral 
influence  should  be  material.  A  report  from  a  committee  of  this 
kind  should,  at  least,  carry  conviction  to  the  conferring  principals,  and 
at  the  same  time  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  an  unmistakable  expression  of  opinion.  An  opinion  so 
expressed  ought  to  command,  and  doubtless  would  receive,  the  serious 
consideration  of  that  body. 

Only  by  giving  this  or  some  similar  plan  a  trial  could  it  be  deter- 
mined to  what  exent  the  various  conmumities  concerned  might  be  in- 
terested, but  the  simple  fact  that  those  participating  would  have 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  presiding  committee  encourages  the  belief 
that  the  representation  would  be  complete.  Further  than  this,  I  much 
mistake  the  prevailing  sentiment  if  in  a  conference  of  the  kind  the 
■  shipping  interests  would  not  be  found  ready  to  co-operate,  and  to 
' '  give  and  take ' '  to  all  reasonable  extent. 

In  giving  expression  to  these  thoughts  the  writer  does  not  assume 
that  the  last  word  has  been  uttered  for  solving  the  problem  under 
consideration,  but  does  submit  that  until  there  is  made  a  real  eifort 
for  solution  of  the  freight  rate  question  (by  co-operation)  it  cannot 
be  claimed  fairly  that  the  carriers  and  the  shippers  have  discharged 
their  obligations  in  this  respect. 
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Cotton-aood  is  the  tree  best 
suited  for  windbrakes  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  if  planted  on  good,  moist 
situations,  on  river  bottoms,  or,  in 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
region,  on  rolling  uplands.  Best 
results  are  secured  by  planting  the 
trees  in  belts  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  running  east  and 
west.  The  tree  is  not  long-lived, 
but  grows  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  native  tree  within  its  range, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  years 
it  yields  a  good  rental  in  fuel.  If 
the  trees  are  not  cut  until  about 
forty-five  years  old  they  will  be 
approximately  ninety  feet  high. 

The  wood  of  Cottonwood  is 
light,  soft  and  spongy  and  in  a 
natural  state  is  not  durable  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil.  The  lumber  has 
value,  however,  for  a  great  many 
purposes,  particularly  in  localities 
Where  other  timber  is  scarce.  In 
the  prairie  states  Cottonwood  is 
worth  about  ten  dollars  per  thou- 
sand board  feet  on  the  stump,  and 
two  dollars  per  cord  for  fuel.  The  larger  trees  contain  a  very  large 
proportion  of  merchantable  lumber,  and  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume.  It  is  suitable  for  rough  construction,  bridge  planking,  box 
boards,  backing  in  veneers,  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  drawers,  wood 
pulp  and  matches.  If  properly  treated  with  creosote  the  smaller  sizes 
are  well  adapted  for  pasts  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand. 

Iri    addition    to    its    value    for    windbreaks    cottonwood    also    pays 
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direct  returns  from  plantations. 
If  the  trees  are  planted  along  the 
stream  banks  in  belts  from  two 
hundred  to  three  fiundred  feet 
wide,  they  will  prevent  the  erosion 
of  fertile  bottomlands,  which  was 
so  destructive  in  many  western 
river  bottoms  during  the  floods  of 
last  spring.  Such  a  belt  of  trees 
will  aiford  all  the  advantage  of  a. 
levee  without  exposing  the  pro- 
tected land  to  the  danger  of  a 
lireak.  The  trees  will  break  up 
the  current  of  any  overflow  that 
occurs  and  will  help  to  keep  the 
main  current  confined  to  the  chan- 
nel of  the  stream.  Cottonwood 
should  not  be  planted  where  the 
moisture  supply  of  the  soil  is  lim- 
ited ;  but  if  its  roots  can  reach 
water  it  will  endure  prolonged 
drought  without  injury. 

Cottonwood  can  be  grown  from 
seed  very  readily.  Seedlings  are 
so  abundantly  produced  naturally 
on  the  sandbars  of  rivers  that 
nurserymen  have  no  trouble  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  the  market 
from  th:s  source.  For  this  reason  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  .sow 
the  seed.  The  wild  stock  is  just  as  serviceable  as  nursery-grown 
sredlings  and  is  much  cheaper.  Cuttings  may  also  be  employed  an<l 
in  the  case  of  the  Carolina  and  Norway  poplars,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
cuttings  exclusively  since  these  trees  bear  no  fruit.  This  is  often 
a  decided  advantage  as  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  cotton- 
covered  seeds  blowing  about  is  avoided.  S.  J.  K. 
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l^orthwestern  Lumbermen  TS/leet 


The  Northwestern  Hardwood  Lumbermen  's  Association  met  for  its 
twenty-fourth  annual  convention  at  the  Commercial  Club  rooms  in 
Minneapolis  on  December  3.  Social  features  were  provided  to  follow 
the  business  session. 

President  W.  H.  Sill  called  tlie  meeting  to  order  at  4  P.  M.  Fol- 
lowing the  address  of  Secretary  J.  P.  Hayden,  the  president  presented 
his  annual  talk.  He  expressed  liiniself  as  particularly  grateful  for 
the  fact  that  the  membership  roll  was  complete  for  its  second 
successive  year.  This  was  considered  rather  remarkable  in  that  there 
has  been  a  larger  than  normal  percentage  of  failures  in  the  commer- 
cial world  the  past  year.  The  president  reviewed  the  comments  on 
the  situation  at  last  year's  meeting,  at  which  time  it  was  reported 
that  plain  birch  w-as  slow,  red  birch  moving  very  'poorly  and  no  sale 
for  curly  birch.  Basswood  was  also  slow,  ash  and  soft  maple  far 
below  normal,  rock  elm  dead,  and  the  grades  of  number  two  and 
three  com'mon  in  all  woods  extremely  slow.  However,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  particularly  a  decided  change  for  the  better  has  been 
noted.  Plain  birch  is  now  moving  with  more  ease  than  ever  before, 
with  red  in  better  demand.  Common  bass- 
wood  now  drags  considerably,  but  low  grades 
of  both  birch  and  basswood  have  advanced 
materially,  w-hile  ash  and  soft  elm  have  made 
corresponding  gains.  Even  rock  elm  is  show- 
ing some  life,  due  to  non-production.  The 
advanced  price  of  southern  oak  and  the  very 
low  price  to  which  the  elm  had  sunk  show 
that  it  only  takes  time  to  level  prices  and 
that  one  wood  cannot  long  maintain  a  very 
great  lead  over  another  of  a  like  nature. 

The  president  accounted  for  the  present 
situation  by  the  fact  that  last  year's  output 
of  logs  in  tlie  North  was  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  less  than  the  previous  year's  supply,  and 
that  excessive  rains  and  water  in  the  South 
curtailed  the  output  there  to  a  large  extent, 
and  further  that  rather  active  borrowing  on 
the  part  of  the  consuming  trade  led  to  the 
investn.ent  of  considerable  money  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  business. 

In  speaking  of  the  national  political  situa- 
tion, President  Sill  stated  that  the  national 
administration  has  had  its  effect  on  business. 
He  stated  that  we  cannot  avert  and  must  not 
discount  political  influence  on  business,  but 
that  the  manufacturer,   dealer  and  consumer 

can  do  a  great  deal  to  so  regulate  the  supply  and  demand  that  the 
fat  and  lean  periods  will  give  way  to  a  more  even  and  regular  trade, 
eliminating  excessive  fluctuation  such  as  we  have  experienced  in  the 
last  few  years,  which  has  been  mostly  to  the  detriment  of  all  con- 
cerned. He  expressed  himself  as  hopeful  that  the  manufacturer  of 
lumber  will  be  wise  enough  to  produce  only  in  moderation  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  normal  demand,  and  that  the  consumer  in  turn  will 
manufacture  only  for  ready  sale. 

increased  ease  of  adjusting  ditferences  with  outside  concerns  has 
been  noted  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  the  marvelous  growth  of 
association  work. 

Letters  were  read  from  Frank  P.  Fish,  secretary  of  the  National 
Hardwood  Lumber  Association,  and  from  C.  H.  Barnaby  of  ludian- 
apolis,  president  of  that  body;  also  from  O.  0.  Agler  of  Chicago, 
former  president  of  the  National  Association. 

Secretary  Hayden  said  in  his  report  that  the  record  of  the  last 
year  does  not  show  so  much  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished, 
but  that  this  did  not  indicate  any  stagnation  in  the  association's 
work.  Four  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  and  at  each  meeting 
the  market  conditions  were  discussed.  The  secretary  stated  that  at 
one  time  a  government  official  had  endeavored  to  pump  him  for  in- 
fcvmatiou  as  to  the  character  of  subjects  talked  over  at  the  meetings. 


W.    H.    SILL,    MINNEAPOLIS.    MINN..    RETIR- 
ING PRESIDENT  NORTHWESTERN  HARD- 
WOOD LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 


Secretary  llaydcn  said  that  at  last  year's  meeting  he  volunteered 
to  get  the  credit  standing  of  all  prospective  customers  and  that  he 
would  investigate  at  anyone's  request  the  practice  of  such  customers 
in  dealing  with  the  rest.  He  said,  however,  that  judging  from  the 
inquiries  he  had  received,  members  of  the  association  had  had  very 
little  difficulty  with  customers. 

Treasurer  C.  F.  Osborne  reported  a  balance  a  year  ago  of  $30.54 
receipts  during  the  year  of  $104.50,  disbursements  of  $99.40— leaving 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $39.64. 

The  board  of  arbitration  then  reported  through  its  chairman,  P.  R 
Hamilton,  who  stated  that  that  board  had  received  but  one  complaint 
— namely,  that  of  a  buyer  of  hardwood  lumber  in  Minneapolis  who 
desired  national  inspection  on  some  lumber  which  he  had  purchased 
from  a  concern  not  a  member  of  the  Northwestern  association.  The 
request  was  referred  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Hardwood 
Lumber  Association. 

The  addition  of  five  new  members  was  reported  by  Chairman  A. 
H.  Barnard  of  the  membership  committee.    D.  F.  Clark,  reporting  for 
the     forestry     committee,     told     of     progress 
which  has  been  made  toward  creating  a  new 
state  forestry  organization  for  Minnesota. 

The  report  of  A.  S.  Bliss,  chairman  of  the 
railroad  committee,  showed  no  business  dur- 
ing the  year.  .  Mr.  Bliss  suggested  that  the 
association  notify  the  Civic  and  Commercial 
Association  of  Minneapolis  that  the  railway 
committee  stood  ready  to  co-operate  with  it 
at  any  time. 

Upon  motion  of  P.  E.  Hamilton,  it  was  de- 
cided to  send  a  letter  to  the  National  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Association  declaring  that  the 
present  rules  of  that  organization  are  satis- 
factory. The  motion,  however,  it  was  under- 
stood, is  not  to  oppose  changes  which  might 
be  effected  by  the  rules  committee. 

A.  H.  Barnard,  E.  H.  Broughton  and  F.  H. 
Lewis  were  appointed  as  nominating  commit- 
tee and  recommended  the  following  officers: 
President,  F.  A.  Nolan,  St.  Paul;  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  S.  Bliss,  Minneapolis;  secretary,  J. 
P.  Hayden,  Minneapolis;  treasurer,  0.  F.  Os- 
borne, Minneapolis;  board  of  arbitration,  P. 
E.  Hamilton,  E.  H.  Broughton,  N.  C.  Bennett, 
P.  M.  Parker  and  D.  E.  Stanton.  Following 
an  informal  talk  by  A.  S.  Bliss  in  the  absence 
of  the  new  president,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  banquet  hall, 
whore  dinner  was  served,  preceding  a  theatre  party. 


Poplar  in  France 

Cottonwood  for  a  long  time  was  considered  almost  worthless,  but 
the  demand  for  box  material  brought  it  into  extensive  use.  '  In  fact, 
it  is  no  longer  an  inexpensive  wood,  and  the  trade  is  looking  for 
cheaper  substitutes.  Owing  to  the  large  dimensions  it  attains,  the 
c-leaiuess  and  uniformity  of  the  wood,  combined  with  lightness  and 
toughness,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  many  important  purposes.  Cotton- 
wood is  one  of  the  most  rapid  growers  of  our  forests  and  reaches 
merchantable  proportion  in  twenty-five  years,  or  even  less.  In  France, 
poplar  which  corresponds  to  our  eottonwood,  ranks  second  only  to  oak 
in  importance  of  native  timbers.  The  annual  wood  product  of  poplar 
is  valued  at  six  milion  dollars.  Paris  alone  consumes  about  seven 
million  cubic  feet.  It  is  there,  as  here,  one  of  the  few  trees  which  he 
who  plants  it  can  harvest,  and  its  extended  propagation  is  being 
strongly  reconmiciided.  Plantations  are  best  started  from  one-year-old 
seedlings.  A  height  growth  of  five  feet  the  first  year  after  trans- 
jilanting  is  very  common. 
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The  Prohlem  of  Forest  Utilization 


Editor's    Note 


The   following  article  was   read  by  Nelson   C.    Brow 
a  recent   convention    in   that  state.     It  is  not  valuable 
utilization    that   it    might    contain   as    it   is    tor   a   summ 
in    the    future. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  tliis  country  only  about  forty  per 
cent  of  all  the  wood  that  is  produced  is  actually  consamed  in  a 
legitimate  way.  Contrasted  to  this  it  has  been  estimated  that 
ninety-six  per  cent  of  all  the  wood  that  is  produced  in  some 
countries  of  Europe  as  in  Germany  and  France  is  utilized.  In 
Europe,  even  the  twigs  and  leaves  are  used  for  kindling  and  all 
the  branches  and  waste  material  are  utilized  in  some  profitable 
way.  It  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  practice  such  intensive 
utilization  in  this  country,  yet  with  the  rapid  depletion  of  our 
forest  resources,  the  rise  in  stumpage  and  wood  values  will  even- 
tually  make  possible  the  close  utilization  that  is  practiced  in 
Europe.  The  fact  that  only  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  wood  that 
is  produced  in  this  country  is  used  may  be  attributed  to  two  broad 
reasons,  first  of  which  is  the  common  prevalence  of  forest  fires 
which  are  so  well  known  that  they  hardly  need  further  discussion 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  forest  fires  destroy  as  much  timber, 
valued  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  is  ultimatelj'  used  on  the  markets. 
Fire  protection  is  not  directly  associated  with  wood  utilization  but 
efficient  fire  protection  means  closer  utilization  and  therefore  bet- 
ter conservation  and  profits  to  the  timber  owners.  The  second  rea- 
son for  the  wide  discrepancy  between  what  is  grown  and  actually 
utilized  is  the  tremendous  waste  both  in  the  woods  and  in  the  mill. 

The  practice  of  forestry  in  this  country  will  be  devoted  as  much 
toward  securing  a  closer  and  more  complete  utilizatiou  of  our  timber 
resources  as  in  growing  new  timber.  The  subject  of  forestry  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  two  branches: — those  of  production  and 
consumption.  Under  production  we  have  the  planting  and  growing 
of  new  timber;  under  consumption  the  utilization  of  what  is  already 
grown.  In  this  country  we  originally  had  greater  forest  resources 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  both  in  variety  and  size  of 
timber.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  forestry  therefore  will 
be  to  utilize  these  virgin  stands  in  the  most  complete  and  profitable 
manner  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  timber  on  a  broad  scale. 
With  the  rise  in  stumpage  values  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  deple- 
tion of  our  forest  resources  the  question  of  utilization  has  been 
brought  keenly  to  the  front,  in  fact,  many  of  the  profits  of  our 
mills  are  being  made  from  the  utilization  of  the  bi-products  as  well 
as  from  the  main  product.  An  analogous  case  is  found  in  the 
meat  packing  industry  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  principle  profits 
are  derived  from  the  bi-products  of  the  packing  industry  rather 
than  from  the  meat  that  is  dressed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Along  with  the  closer  utilization  that  has  been  forced  upon 
us  we  have  come  to  see  species  that  were  formerly  considered  of  little 
or  no  value.  Today  we  are  using  hemlock,  red  gum,  tupelo  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  species  which  were  considered  hardly  of 
any  value  except  for  the  rougher  classes  of  timber  twenty  years 
ago.  In  the  pulp  industry  our  spruce  supplies  are  becoming  so 
short  that  we  are  compelled  to  use  other  species.  Experiments  are 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  Forest  Service  which  will  probably 
make  available  for  the  paper  industry  nearly  every  one  of  our 
common  species,  at  least,  for  the  rougher  forms  of  paper. 

Opponents  of  the  conservation  policy  have  insisted  that  substi- 
tutes are  coming  in  so  rapidly  for  our  wood  supplies  that  in  a  short 
time  we  will  need  but  very  little  timber.  The  best  argument  against 
this  is  that  in  spite  of  the  increased  use  of  iron,  steel,  concrete, 
brick,  etc.,  the  annual  consumption  per  capita  of  wood  is  increasing 
in  rapid  strides  from  year  to  year.  We  are  today  using  prac- 
tically twice  as  much  timber  per  capita  as  we  did  fifty  years  ago. 
We  are  using  over  five  times  as  much  timber  per  capita  as  is  used 
in  Germany.  Even  in  Germany  with  its  continued  practice  of 
forestry  for  over  three  hundred  years,  they  still  have  to  rely  upon 
outside  sources  for  a  portion  of  their  wood  supplies,  and  they  are 
planting  up  land   formerly  used  for  agriculture  to  supply  the  great 
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n.    of   the   New   York   State   College   of   Forestry,    before 
so    much    for    any    specific    recommendations    for    forest    ' 
ar.^'    of    the    possibilities    of    utilization    in    this    country 

and   increasing  demand  for  timber  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  problem  of  forest  utilization,  therefore,  is  and  will  be  the 
most  important  one  in  forest  conservation  until  the  present  standing 
timber  is  all  cut.  Up  to  that  time  our  stumpage  values  and  lumber 
prices  on  the  market  will  gradually  increase.  The  question  naturally 
arises  how  utilization  may  be  increased.  In  the  woods,  utilization  may 
be  increased  by  the  cutting  of  low  stumps  and  by  the  use  of  small 
log.s  from  the  tops  as  well  as  by  taking  everything  that  is  mer- 
chantable out  of  tlie  woods.  On  the  national  forests  in  the  West 
they  commonly  make  a  practice  of  taking  everything  down  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  merchantability.  That  is,  a  log  that  con- 
tains seventy-five  per  cent  of  defective  or  worthless  material  is 
hauled  to  the  mill  and  utilized. 

Waste  is  also  occasioned  by  leaving  good  logs  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  woods  or  covered  up  by  brush  and  carelessly  neglected. 
Other  careful  methods  may  be  adopted  in  the  woods  such  as  the 
use  of  inferior  or  knotty  logs  for  skids,  corduroys,  bridges,  camps, 
etc.,  instead  of  the  better  class  of  material.  In  the  mill,  however, 
is  where  intensive  utilization  may  be  practiced  even  more  than  in 
the  woods.  It  has  been  estimated  that  only  forty  per  cent  of  the 
wood  that  is  cut  in  the  woods  actually  finds  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  ultimate  consumer.  We  now  use  the  thin  band  saws  instead 
of  the  circular  saws.  The  waste  in  sawdust  alone  is  from  two 
per  cent  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  wood  in  the  log 
depending  upon  the  method  of  sawing  and  the  kind  of  saw  used. 
Besides  the  ordinary  productions  of  the  sawmill  such  as  lumber, 
shingles,  and  lath,  special  lines  of  utilization  of  bi-products  are  being 
developed  such  as  the  use  of  slabs  and  defective  logs  for  box  lumber, 
crating  material,  etc.  The  use  of  sawdust  and  other  waste  for  wood- 
■  pulji  and  the  use  of  sawdust  and  shavings  especially  that  from  kiln- 
dried  lumber,  for  special  packing  material  as  well  as  for  use  in 
ice  houses,  etc.,  is  rapidly  being  adopted.  Wood  distillation  plants 
are  also  being  maintained  in  connection  with  sawmills.  We  are 
now  getting  products  from  wood  material  through  processes  of  dis- 
tillation that  were  not  heard  of  thirty  years  ago.  One  sawmill  in 
the  South  is  producing  sufficient  wood  gas  from  the  distillation  of 
wood  to  run  its  entire  lighting  system.  Some  of  these  problems 
arc  mere  suggestions  for  the  future  yet  they  are  strong  possibilities 
and  may  be  developed  for  the  further  utilization  of  timber  products 
.    with  the  resultant  conservation  of  timber  supplies. 

The  first  work  that  has  been  attempted  in  New  York  state  to 
take  stock  of  our  timber  resources  "and  to  find  out  how  we  stand 
in  the  matter  of  w'ood  utilization  has  been  undertaken  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  United  States  Forest  Service  during  the  current 
fall  and  past  summer.  There  have  been  from  three  to  five  men 
continually  in  the  field  making  a  close  investigation  of  the  amount 
of  wood  being  consumed  in  the  minor  wood  using  industries  of  the 
state.  This  does  not  include  the  amount  of  lumber  produced  by 
the  sawmills  of  the  state  nor  the  amount  of  pulp-wood  being  con- 
sumed by  our  paper  mills,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  wood  dis- 
tillation, veneers,  cooperage,  etc.,  which  are  covered  by  the  gov- 
ernment census  bureau.  However,  the  report  is  intended  to  be  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  amount  of  wood  being  consumed  in  every 
wood  using  industry  besides  the  above  mentioned  ones.  It  includes 
such  industries  as  the  box  board,  carriage,  furniture,  implement  in- 
dustries and  every  other  woodworking  establishment  that  uses  wood, 
in  any  form  or  manner.  The  report  will  show  the  average  price  per 
thousand  board  feet  for  each  species  that  is  being  paid  in  each 
line  of  utilization,  and  it  will  show  how  much  of  each  species  has 
been  produced  in  New  York  or  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
main  value  of  the  report  is  in  the  fact  that  owners  of  timberland 
may   iletprniine  just   what   tliey   may   expect    froni    their   timber   hold- 
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ings  as  it  gives  tbe  price  being  paid  for  the  different  species  of 
wood  in  each  industry  as  well  as  a  directory  of  the  names  of  ali 
nood-using  industries  in  the  state.  It  is  expected  that  some  very 
interesting  information  will  be  given  in  this  report ;  it  will  certainly 
show  that  millions  of  dollars  are  being  invested  in  the  state  for 
prodi'cts    produced    in    other    states    of    the    country    or    Canada;    it 


will  also  show  that  we  may  substitute  our  own  home  grown  material 
for  goods  shipped  in  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Southern 
yellow  pine  and  even  western  fir  and  southern  hardwoods  are  suc- 
cessfully competing  with  timber  grown  in  the  state  whereas  over 
1:;,U(I0,U00  acres  of  potential  t'oresi  land  should  be  producing  the 
entire  ilemaml   for  timber  supplies  in   the  state 


Any  reader  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD 
desiring  to  communicate  with  any  of  tine 
inquirers  listed  in  this  section  can  have 
the  addresses  on  written  request  to  the 
IVIail  Bag  Department,  HARDWOOD 
RECORD,  537  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  and  referring  to  the  number  at 
the  head  of  each  letter  and  enclosing  a 
self-addressed   stamped    envelope. 


B  356 — Wants  Eim  Strips  and  Sleigh  Runner 
BiUets 

Woodstock,  Ont.,  Tan.,  Nov.  29. — Editor 
Hardwood  Record  :  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the 
names  and  addresses  of  any  parties  who  furnish 
white   oak    rim  strips   and   sleigh   runner  billets  V 


The  above  inquirer  has  been  furnished  with 
a  partial  list  of  manufacturers  of  the  stock 
sought. — Editor. 

B  357 — Wants  Saw  for  Cutting  Plugs 
Berwick,  La.,  Nov.  25. — Editor  Hakdwood 
Record  :  We  would  like  to  get  a  tool  for  cut- 
ting plugs  from  one  inch  cypress  boards.  These 
plugs  are  straight,  have  no  taper  like  those  of 
a  bung.  Would  bo  pleased  if  you  would  give  us 
some  information  with  reference  to  this. 

Company. 

The  above  concern  has  been  put  in  touch 
with  a  few  manufacturers  making  a  saw  for 
cutting  out  straight  plugs,  which  are  very 
mucli  in  the  nature  of  a  stave  saw. — Editor. 

B  358 — Wants  Dimension   Stock 

Louisville,  Kv.,  Xov.  2."i. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record:  A  friend  of  mine  is  planning  to  start 
a  largo  wood-consuming  plant,  and  is  desirous  of 
securing  a  list  of  manufacturers  of  kiln-dried 
dimension  stock,  as  at  the  start  he  intends  to 
buy  all  of  his  lumber  cut  to  size.  The  kinds  of 
woods  to  be  bought  include  oak,  plain  and  quar- 
tered :    poplar,    beech,    chestnut    and    gum. 

If  you  can  send  me  a  list  of  the  principal 
prodncors  of  those  woods  in  sizes,  I  shall  bo 
greatly    indebted.  

The  above  party  has  been  supplied  with 
tbe  names  of  a  few  manufacturers  of  dimen- 
sion stock  of  the  woods  mentioned. — Editor. 

B  359 — Wants    Tool    for    Eeraoving    Knots 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  30. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  We  remember  some  months  ago  read- 
ing that  a  tool  or  machine  had  been  perfected 
and  was  being  used  on  the  I'acific  coast,  where 
knots  were  objectionable  in  boxes,  which  cut 
out  the  knot  and  also  cut  a  round  plug  of  clear 
wood    which    would   perfectly   fill    the    hole. 

If  you  can  help  us  out  with  any  information 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


in  a  position  to  supply  poplar  oloctric  casings, 
and  also  from  any  firms  in  a  position  to  supply 
rod  gum  veneers.  •  If  you  have  a  list  of  such 
firms,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  send  it  to  us. 


This  concern  has  been  supplied  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  a  few  saw  manufac- 
turers who  make  stave  saws,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly be  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  tool 
required. — Editor. 

B  360 — Wants  Bed  Gum  Veneers  and  Poplar 
Casings 
CiNCiNX.vTi,     0.,     Dec.    4. — Editor     Hardwood 
Record  :     We  should  like  to  hear  from  any  firms 


The  above  inquirer  has  been  supplied  with 
the    names    of    several    manufacturers   of    red 
gum  veneers  and  pojdar  lumljer. — Editor. 
B  361 — Seeks   Market    for   Basswood 
Mouldings 

New  LiiXDON.  Wis.,  Nov.  23. ^Editor  Hard- 
wood Record  :  Can  you  give  us  the  addresses  of 
two  or  three  wholesalers  or  buyers  of  basswood 
mouldings?  The  market  for  basswood  mould 
ings  seems  to  have  been  discontinued  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  if  you  have  a 
line  on  anyone  using  it,  we  will  appreciate  the 
information,  as  we  have  considerable  of  this 
stoek   for   sale.  Company. 

The  above  manufacturer  has  been  supplied 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  a  few  possi- 
ble buyers  of  the  material  referred  to. — 
Editor. 

B  362^Seeks  Mill  Connections 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  20. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  We  are  very  anxious  indeed  to  make 
connection  with  some  first-class  concern  cutting 
principally  oak,  ash  and  chestnut,  and  write  to 
ask  if  you  know  of  any  good  concern  with  whom 
you  think  it  might  l>e  possible  for  us  to  make  a 
similar  arrangement  to  what  we  had  with  an 
e,a.storn  concern,  which  is  now  practically  cut 
out,  for  the  sale  of  its  stock  in  the  territory 
which  we  cover.  We  want  nothing  but  fine 
stock,  something  that  will  stand  right  up  to 
grade  and  well-manufactured,  and  we  would  not 
care  to  tie  up  with  anyone  except  a  first-class 
concern   in   every  way. 

If  you  have  any  such  concern  in  mind  with 
whom  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
do  anything,  we  wish  you  would  advise,  and 
the  writer  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  go  am! 
see  them.  We  could  probably  handle  five  or 
six  million  feet  or  more  of  this  class  of  stock 
annually,  and  could,  wo  think,  furnish  them  with 
some   very  desirable   business.  

The  above  inquirer  is  a  well-known  whole- 
saler and  any  millmeu  contemplating  making 
a  connection  lor  the  sale  of  his  product,  would 
do  Vvell  to  communicate  with  this  concern. — 
Editor. 

B  363 — ^Regarding  Arkansas  Timber 
Front  Royal,  Va.,  Nov.  23. — Editor  Hard- 
wood Record  :  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  in- 
form us  as  to.  the  hardwood  timber  situation  in 
Arkansas,  particularly  in  the  section  of  Hope, 
Ark.?  We  are  interested  in  hickory  principally 
for  axe,  pick,  sledge,  etc..  handles.  Is  there  a 
good  supply  to  be  had  within  a  reasonable  ship- 
ping distance  of  Hope,  Ark.,  say  within  radius 
01  1,'JO  miles?  What  grade  is  timber  In  that 
section ;  is  it  likely  to  1)&  sound  or  defective ; 
is  it  virgin  growth,  that  is,  trees  of  good  size, 
or  has  it  been  cut  over?  What  is  hickory  stump- 
age  worth  per  thousand  or  per  cord?  We  shall 
appreciate  your  advice  on  this  subject  very 
mucli.  ' 


The  above  inquirer  has  been  advised  that  we 
arc  not  able  to  quote  prices  on  hickory  stump- 
age  in  Arkansas,  as  prices  depend  largely  upon 
the  quality  of  the  timber  and  location.  How- 
ever, Arkansas  has  only  a  small  amount  of 
second-growth  timber  of  any  kind,  the  timber 
there  being  practically  all  virgin  stand.  He 
has  been  further  informed  that  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  issued  a  report  this  year 
on  the  forests  of  Arkansas,  which  he  can  pro- 
cure by  writing  the  Forest  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  asking  for  Bulletin  106.  Also, 
that  he  might  ask  the  Service  for  two  bulletins 
on  hickory,  one  written  by  Boisen  and  the 
other  by  Hatch,  which  contain  pretty  full  in- 
formation regarding  supplies,  prices,  etc.^ 
Editor. 

B  364 — Fuel  Value  of  Woods 
Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  2<i. — Editor  Hardwood 
Record  :  I  should  like  to  know  why  old  rail- 
road ties  are  not  used  for  fuel,  and  I  should  like 
a  complete  tabulation  of  the  fuel  value  of  every 
kind  of  wood,  if  such  a  thing  exists.  I  am  get- 
ting material  together  for  a  handbook  of  the 
trees  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  in  this  I  want 
something  that  will  appeal  to  the  man  who  uses 
open    fires. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  ad- 
vised tliat  we  do  not  believe  he  would  care 
to  have  a  list  of  the  fuel  values  of  different 
kinds  of  wood  figured  on  a  scientific  basis,  as 
the  method  of  figuring  these  values  is  very 
complicated  and  is  figured,  we  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  British  thermal  units.  Fuel  value  of 
woods  on  a  practical  basis  is  purely  comi.ara- 
tive  and  is  based  on  the  weight.  For  instance, 
one  wood  weighing  forty  jmunds  would  iiave 
four-fifths  of  the  fuel  value  of  a  wood  weigh- 
ing fifty  pounds.  There  is  no  government  bul- 
letin covering  this  information,  but  Dr.  Sar- 
gent, in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  tenth  census 
of  forest  trees  of  North  America,  gives  com- 
parative fuel  values  of  this  character. 
Further,  if  he  desires  to  go  into  the  scientific 
calculation,  we  can  probably  inform  him  as  to 
the  method  of  figuring. 

The  question  of  using  old  railroad  ties  for 
fuel  has  been  brought  up  by  conservationists  a 
great  many  times,  and,  in  fact,  ardent  but  im- 
practical men  who  have  been  more  enthusiastic 
than  in  touch  with  the  practical  side  of  the 
question  have  protested  vigorously  against  so- 
called  waste  of  old  railroad  ties.  However, 
this  waste  is  based  upon  business  calculation 
by  the  railroad.  It  is  certainly  not  logical 
to  suppose  that  if  they  could  see  any  return 
from  converting  this  material  into  firewood 
they  would  overlook  the  opportunity.  They 
have  demonstrated,  however,  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  they  would  actually  lose 
money  by  splitting  and  sawing  this  wood  into 
fuel  lengths  and  hauling  it  to  the  market 
They  find  it  cheaper  to  burn  it  along  their 
rights  of  way.— Editor. 
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'News  Miscellany 


Annual  Meeting  of  Baltimore  Exchange 

The  annual  meeting  o£  tbe  Baltimore  Lumber 
Exchange,  which  was  held  at  Merchants'  Club 
Dec.  2,  was  more  largely  attended  than  any  sim- 
ilar event  in  years,  and  the  proceedings  were  ol 
a  character  to  promote  good  feeling  and  stimu- 
late the  interest  felt  in  the  work  of  the  ex- 
change. The  meeting  followed  the  monthly  ses- 
sion of  the  managing  committee  in  the  after*- 
noon,  when  the  preliminaries  were  disposed  of. 
and  it  opened  with  the  reading  of  the  yearly  re- 
ports by  President  Theodore  Mottu.  Treasurer 
Luther  H.  Gwaltney,  Chief  Inspector  J.  G. 
Creamer  and  others.  The  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Jlottu  was  in  the  nature  of  a  general  re- 
view of  lumber  trade  conditions,  and  he  also 
made  some  valuable  suggestions.  He  outlined 
the  trade  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  referred  to  the  troubles  with  which 
the  mills  had  to  contend  at  the  beginning  in 
the  early  months,  the  result  of  these  conditions 
being  to  greatly  retard  production.  These  im- 
pediments, he  stated,  still  continued,  the  car 
shortage  being  attributed  in  large  part  to  the 
bountiful  cotton  and  other  crops,  which  inter- 
fered with  the  movement  of  lumber.  Continu- 
ing, he  said  : 

"The  export  trade  of  our  city  has  also  been 
in  a  very  unsettled  state.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  there  was  a  good  demand  for  lumber 
and  logs  in  all  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent,  which  made  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  on  a  profitable  basis.  Owing 
to  the  strike  of  the  stevedores  in  the  early 
spring  the  export  trade  received  a  severe  set- 
back, and  shippers  accumulated  lumber  and  logs. 
The  steamship  companies  being  unable  to  man- 
age the  situation,  much  of  our  exports  were 
diverted  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  but 
this  caused  an  increased  cost  by  the  advance  in 
the  inland  as  well  as  ocean  rate  of  freight,  and 
the  loss  had  to  be  borne  by  the  shippers.  Since 
the  lull  in  August  and  September  there  has  been 
an  increased  demand,  and  owing  to  the  difB- 
culties  in  getting  shipments  forwarded,  prices 
have  advanced,  and  in  all  foreign  markets  there 
is.  now  a  strong  demand  for  all  classes  of  lum- 
ber and  logs.  A  good  trade  is  anticipated  for 
the  next  year,  but  there  are  considerable  troubles 
to  be  overcome,  as  the  steamship  companies 
haxe  recently  advanced  their  ocean  rates  ranging 
from  twenty-fite  to  eighty  per  cent,  and  this 
serious  advance  in  the  cost  of  export  lumber 
has  now  to  be  considered  in  making  sales.  The 
foreign  buyer  is  not  quick  to  pay  the  advanced 
price  to  cover  this  extra  cost,  as  he  believes 
there  will  be  a  great  amount  of  lumber  that 
will  find  its  way  into  the  foreign  markets,  but 
it  is  th.e  hope  of  the  exporters  that  the  domestic 
trade  will  continue  to  increase,  and  thereby  pro- 
vide for  a  large  consumption  of  the  lumber 
manufactured." 

Mr.  Mottu  complimented  the  work  of  the  in- 
spection bureau  and  commended  it  to  the  mem- 
bership. He  also  discussed  the  method  of  count- 
ing in  vogue  here,  which  had  given  rise  to  .some 
criticism,  being  different  than  that  used  else- 
where./   On   this   subject  he  said ; 

"We  are  trading  today  on  an  actual  contents 
count  in  practically  everything  that  we  use 
with  the  exception  of  lumber  on  the  wharf. 
Our  own  wholesale  members  are  shipping  to 
Baltimore  by  car  the  same  sizes  that  are  re- 
ceived on  the  wharf  and  making  their  invoices 
entirely  different.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  we 
should  not  continue  in  this  way  because  it  is 
easy  and  has  been  in  existence  for  so  many  years, 
but  make  the  change  now  and  let  our  exchange  l>e 
in  line  with  other  cities  in  progressive,  up  to 
date  methods." 

Secretary    L.    H.    Gwaltney    stated    in    his    re- 


port that  the  finances  of  the  exchange  were  in 
excellent  condition  and  that  the  past  .year  had 
been  very  satisfactory  in.  so  far  as  the  work 
of  his  office  showed  it. 

Chief  Inspector  Creamer,  in  his  report,  placed 
the  total  quantity  of  lumber  inspected  at  79,- 
218,981  feet,  a  ciuantity  slightly  smaller  than 
last  year,  the  difference  being  on  account  of  sev- 
eral firms  which  had  substituted  their  own  in- 
spection-for  that  of  the  exchange.  The  volume 
of  business  done  here  was  in  excess  of  1911. 
The  report,  of  course,  did  jot  take  account  of 
the  vast  volume  of  business  done  by  Baltimore 
firms  and  corporations  which  does  not  go 
through  the  local  Inspection  bureau.  Accurate 
statistics  about  this  trade  are  lacking,  and  their 
compilation  has  been  so  ditdcult  and  attended 
with  so  many  obstacles  that  even  President 
Mottu  abandoned  the  task.  The  hardwoods  in- 
spected were  divided  as  follows  :  Gum,  3,717,256 
feet :  poplar,  2,163,515  feet :  oak,  1,678,454  ; 
chestnut,  454,717  ;  ash,  381,931  ;  maple,  364,390  ; 
beech.  147,558  ;  birch,  144,568  ;  juniper,  71,477  ; 
bass,  109,006 ;  hickory,  33,106 :  mahogany,  26,- 
311,   and  walnut,  7,555. 

The  adoption  of  a  change  in  the  constitution 
making  out-of-town  firms  and  corporations 
eligible  to  membership  was  almost  the  only 
other  business  transacted,  with  the  exception  of 
the  election  of  officers,  which  resulted  in  the 
secretary  being  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  for 
the  ticket  named  by  the  nominating  committee, 
as  follows  : 

PRESIDENT — Theodore   Mottu. 
Vice-Pkesident — Ridgiiway  Merrynian. 
Treasuuer — Luther   H.   Gwrtltnay. 
Managing    Committee — William     M.    Burgan, 
Lewis    Dill,    Parker    D.    Dix,    Edward    P.    Gill. 
Kufus   K.    Soodenow,    Henry   C.    Matthews,    ,Iohn 
L.    Alcock,    John    H.    Gels,    George    E.    Waters, 
Joseph     D.     Virdin,     Ridgaway     Merryman     and 
Gjeorge    B.    Hunting. 

On  adjournment  of  the  business  session  the 
members  proceeded  to  the  hall  on  the  first  floor, 
where  caviar  and  liquid  refreshments  had  been 
provided,  and  where  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  taking  an  appetizer  and  getting 
acquainted,  in  which  respects  the  gathering  was 
highly    successful. 

Nearly  one  hundred  were  present,  practically 
all  of  the  membership  in  the  exchange  being 
represented,  and  the  occasion  was  voted  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held.  The  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  the  house  committee,  which 
consists  of  George  E.  Waters,  chairman  ;  Joseph 
D.    Virdin  and   Henry  C.  Matthews. 

Meeting   of    Cincinnati   Lumtiermen's    Clul) 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Lumber- 
men's Club  was  held  at  the  Business  Men's 
Club  on  Dec.  2.  The  usual  toothsome  banquet 
was  provided  by  the  entertainment  committee. 
Following  the  dinner  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  I'resideut  Chas.  F.  Shiels.  After  the 
reading  of  the  minutes,  followed  a  discussion  of 
a  rate  question  that  had  been  put-  up  to  the 
club  for  consideration,  originating  at  St.  Louis 
among  some  ex-railway  men  who  are  now  making 
a  study  of  rates  in  several  sections.  Printed 
copies  of  the  brief  had  been  previously  furnished 
the  members  of  the  club  and  therefore  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  alleged  discriminations 
and  comparisons  shown.  The  discussion  was 
very  thorough  and  was  participated  in  by  most 
of  the  members  present,  bringing  out  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  a  motion  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  railroads  interested  as  most  of  the  state- 
ments made  as  to  discrimination  against  Cincin- 
nati were  based  upon  a  mileage  basis  and  a 
comparison    of    rincinnati    rates    with    those    at 


Cairo.     The  communication  was  ordered  filed. 

The  question  of  recousignment  in  transit  was 
the  matter  next  discussed.  This  subject  was 
brought  up  by  Dwight  Hinckley,  who  contended 
that  some  of  the  roads  entering  Cincinnati 
were  permitting  the  protection  of  through  rates 
when  cars  are  reconsigned  while  others  were  not 
doing  so,  and  urged  that  concerted  effort  be  made 
by  the  club  to  gain  this  favor  from  all  of  the 
roads.  The  chair  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Dwight  Hinckley,  Harry  Fagin,  C.  H. 
Clark  and  H,  J.  Pfeister,  to  take  up  the  matter 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club. 

A  communication  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Ben  Dulweber  of  the  John  Dulweber  Com- 
pany was  then  read,  stating  that  he  is  informed 
of  a  contemplated  advance  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  the  Southern  Railway  in  freight  rates 
from  Mississippi  points  to  Ohio  river  crossings 
and  all  points  north  of  the  river.  While  the 
tariffs  increasing  these  rates  have  not  as  yet 
been  filed,  it  is  the  Intention  to  cancel  present 
rates  on  cottonwood  and  gum,  placing  these 
woods  on  the  same  basis  with  other  hardwoods, 
which  would  increase  those  rates  three  and  four 
cents  on  gum  and  cottonwood  and  one  cent  also 
on  other  lumlier,  being  a  general  advance  on  all 
stock.  After  a  general  discussion  that  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  Memphis  Lumbermen's 
Club  was  about  to  take  some  action  to  prevent 
this  increase  of  rates,  a  committee  consisting 
of  George  Hand,  chairman,  Ben  Dulweber  and 
E.  J.  Thoman  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  thoroughly  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
Memphis  Lumbermen's  Club  or  with  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  to  draw  on  the  club  treasury  for  any 
necessary  expenses.  After  the  traffic  manager 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Guy  M.  Freer,  had 
been  heard  on  the  question  of  rates,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Indiana  Hardwood  Association  Meeting 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Indiana  Hardwood  Lumber  Association  on 
Nov.  27,  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  that  organization  was  set  for  Jan.  16,  1913. 
The  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  CIa.T- 
pool  in  Indianapolis.  It  is  pLinned  to  make  the 
gathering  a  sort  of  homecoming  for  all  Indiana 
lumbermen  and  a  gratifying  attendance  is  ex- 
pect ed. 

Coming  Meeting  of  the  Hard'wood  Exporters 

The  coming  meeting  of  the  National  Lumber 
Exporters'  Association  is  scheduled  for  Jan.  23 
and  24  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  It  is  expected 
that  fifty  prominent  exporters  will  be  in  attend- 
ance, coining  from  all  parts  of  tbe  country.  Inas- 
much as  this  organization  controls  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  export  business  of  the 
country,  the  importance  of  these  meetings  is  well- 
known.  The  Chattanooga  lumber  trade  is  ex- 
tremely well  pleased  with  the  decision  of  the 
association  to  hold  its  meeting  in  that  cit.v,  and 
Fred  .\rn  of  the  J.  M.  Card  Lumber  Company, 
who  is  chairman  of  tbe  local  committee  on  ar- 
rangements, is  already  .getting  busy  making 
preparations  lor  the  event. 

Evansville  Lumbermen's  Club  to  Meet 

Presid<nt  D.  B.  McLaren  of  the  Evansville 
Lumbermen's  Club  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  announces 
that  tbe  next  monthly  meeting  of  that  body  will 
take  place  at  the  New  Vendome  Hotel  on  Dec.  10. 
The  most  important  question  up  for  discussion 
will  be  that  of  the  new  log  rate  proposed  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Road.  The  newly  elected 
officers  will  not  start  their  terms  until  the  Janu- 
ary meeting. 

Board  Meeting  National  'Wholesalers 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Nalional  Whole- 
sale Lumber  Dealers'  Association  will  get  to- 
gether at  the  arssociation  headquarters,  66  Broad- 
way, New  York,  on  Dec.  19.  in  response  to  a  call 
of  F.  E.  Parker  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  executive  comiuitt(H>  will  meet  the  preeed- 
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ing  day  and  in  view  of  the  important  questions 
ooming  up  for  discussion,  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  full  attendance.  It  is  further 
anticipated  that  the  trustees  will  name  the  date 
and  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  work 
of  the  past  year  will  be  reviewed,  and  questions 
to  come  up  at  the  next  meeting  will  also  receive 
consideration. 

Hardwood   Manufactureis'    Annual 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  office  force  of 
the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
United  States.  H.  G.  Hoover,  who  during  this 
year  left  the  Griffon  H.  Deeves  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  111.,  to  become  assistant  secre- 
tary, has  resigned.  Mr.  Hoover  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  new  lumber  firm.  The  Strate- 
meyer  Lumber  Company,  and  will  devote  Ms 
time  to  the  office  and  selling  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  association  will  again  hold  its  annual  con- 
vention at  Cincinnati  at  Hotel  Sinton.  This 
will  be  the  eleventh  annual  convention  and  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  that  it  has  been  held 
at  Cincinnati.  W.  E.  DeLaney.  president  of  the 
association,  is  determined  to  make  this  the  big- 
gest gathering  oit  lumber  manufacturers  ever 
held,  and  no  pains  or  expense  are  to  be  spared 
to  achieve  that  end.  It  is  expected  that  the 
registration  will  be  close  to  one  thousand  and  a 
good  program  will  be  arranged  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  delegates.  The  convention  will 
last  only  two  days — Feb.  4  and  5 — but  the  day 
previous  to  the  convention  will  be  a  busy  one. 
as  all  of  the  prominent  members  will  be  on  hand 
a  day  ahead  and  will  be  busy  in  committee  meet- 
ings so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  when  the  tneet- 
ing  convenes. 

"Doings"    at  Chicago   Club 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  30,  the  Lumbermen's  Club 
of  Chicago  pulled  off  one  of  its  surpassing  enter- 
tainments, the  feature  of  which  was  the  Dear- 
born Chorus.  This  chorus'  is  famous  in  semi- 
professional  musical  circles  and  is  composed  of 
twenty  well-trained  male  voices,  who  have  es- 
tablished an  enviable  reputation  for  their  ability 
to  produce  harmony  of  the  most  harmonious  kind. 
These  entertainments  are  becoming  decided  fea- 
tures in  the  Chicago  club,  and  are  calling  forth 
a  fair  response  from  the  members.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  members  will  more 
strikingly  show  their  appreciation  at  future  en- 
tertainments. 

The  entertainment  committee  is  now  working 
on  a  glee  club  entertainment  which  will  be  given 
strictly  by  club  talent.  The  committee  in  charge, 
composed  of  W.  A.  Easer,  Robert  Sullivan  and 
F.  B.  McMullen  is  holding  regular  rehearsals, 
which  take  place  every  Friday  in  the  club  rooms 
at  S  :30  p.  m.  They  are  anxious  to  secure  as 
many  voices  as  possible  from  among  the  members. 

Statement   of  Manufacturing   Lumbermen's 
Underwriters 

The  last  annual  statement  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing Lumbermen's  Underwriters,  Harry  Rankin  & 
Co..  attorney.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  shows  that  or- 
ganization to  be  in  a  decidedly  healthy  and  grow- 
ing condition.  The  company  was  organized  with 
eleven  members  Xov.  1,  1S9S.  The  membership 
shown  in  the  last  statement  was  318  and  the 
present  membership  is  359.  The  insurance  in 
force  Nov.  1.  1911,  was  $25,265, .525.  and  on 
Nov.  1,  1912,  it  was  §27,535,778.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  number  of  small  losses  reported  after 
the  issuance  of  the  last  statement  amounted  to 
?240.17S.39.  Losses  in  process  of  adjustment 
at  time  of  statement  were  $35,559.75.  Total 
losses  paid  since  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany   aggregate    $2,242,505.44. 

Lamb-Fish  Representative  at  Rochester 

Th»  Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Company  of  Charles- 
ton. Miss.,  announces  that  its  representative, 
Clyde  E.  .Jones,  is  now  located  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  will  maintain  his  headquarters  for 


Ihree  or  four  months.  Mr.  Jones  w^ill  work 
the  eastern  territory  with  the  express  purpose  of 
pushing  red  gum  lumber.  The  Lamb-Fish  com- 
pany expresses  itself  as  quite  confident  that 
there  is  a  good  field  in  the  East  for  placing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  stuff. 

New  Memphis  Concern 

W.  L.  Crenshaw,  for  a  number  of  years  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Crenshaw  &  Cathey,  and 
later  president  of  the  Bellgrade  Lumber  Com- 
pany, has,  with  F.  E.  Gary,  general  manager  of 
the  Baker  Lumber  Company,  purchased  the  saw- 
mill, timberland  holdings  and  lumber  stock  of 
the  Norton  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  at 
Ritchie.  Miss.  The  consideration  is  understood 
to  have  been  .$75,000  and  the  new  owners  have 
formed  .the  Crenshaw-Gary  Lumber  Company, 
Inc.,  which  is  capitalized  at  $50,000.  The  new 
company  has  already  assumed  control  of  the 
properties  and  is  operating  the  mill  at  Ritchie. 
It  is  in  charge  of  E.  M.  Schulte,  who  is  expe- 
rienced in  that  line,  having  Iteen  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  J.  W.  Thompson  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  later  with  the  Penrod-Abbott  interests. 


W.    L.    CRENSHAW,    CRENSHAW-GARY    LUM- 
BER   C0MP.4NY,    RITCHIE,    MISS. 

Seven  thousand  acres  of  timberlands  were  in- 
cluded in  the  transfer.  Mr.  Crenshaw  has  had 
no  active  connection  with  the  lumber  business 
for  the  past  few  months,  aside  from  his  service 
as  president  of  the  Memphis  Hardwood  Flooring 
Company.  Mr.  Gary  will  continue  as  manager 
of  the  Baker  Lumber  Company  and  his  rela- 
tions with  the  new  firm  will  not  affect  in  any 
way  those  with  the  company  of  which  he  has 
been  general   manager  for  a  number  of  years. 

New  Arkansas  'Veneer  Company 
The  American  '^'eneer  and  Specialty  Company 
is  the  style  of  a  new  concern  which  has  recently 
started  business  at  Newport.  Ark.  This  concern 
is  well  e<iuipped  as  to  plant  and  capital  and  it 
expects  to  manufacture  an  extensive  line  of 
gum,  Cottonwood  and  tupelo  veneers.  A  portion 
of  this  stock  will  be  made  into  specialties  such 
as  basket  stock,  box  shook,  excelsior,  etc. 

Forrest  City  Company  Loses   Case 

In  the  latter  part  of  1910  G.  M.  Sims  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  and  Proctor,  Ark.,  contracted  with 
the  Forrest  City  Box  Company  of  Forrest  City, 
.\rk.,  for  5,000.000  feet  .of  log  run  gum,  24 
inches  and  up  wide  and  guaranteed  thirt.v-flve 
per  cent  red.  The  price  was  $13  t.  o.  b.  Proc- 
tor. The  Forrest  City  company  accepted  1,500,-. 
nCiO  feet  of  the  order  but  in  May,  1911,  refused 
to   accept  the   remainder,     .\fter  attempting  ad- 


justment of  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Sims  took  the 
case  to  court.  On  Nov.  22  a  decision  was  handed 
down  at  Little  Rock,  the  unique  point  in  which 
was  tluit  settlement  must  be  made  for  damages 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  raw  material  (logs)  plus  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  contract  price  on  material  not 
accepted  and  paid  for. 

The  complainant  proved  that  the  value  of  the 
stumpage  to  him  was  $3.50  per  M  and  the  cost 
of  logging  and  milling  was  $7.50.  Thus  the 
total  cost  was  $11.00.  The  decision  awarded 
Mr.  Sims  $2  per  thousand  on  the  remainder  of 
the  contract.  This  with  a  judgment  on  stock 
accepted  made  the  total  award  $8,300. 

Incorporation  of  Clark  L.  Poole  &  Co. 

Clark  L.  Poole  &  Co.,  Chicago,  announce  that 
the  former  co-partnership  composed  of  Clark  L. 
Poole  and  Edward  C.  Cronwall  has  been  incorpo- 
rated under  the  same  style  as  the  partnership 
carried.  The  object  of  the  incorporation  is  to 
perpetuate  the  business  in  the  interest  of  the 
company's  clients  and  to  strengthen  the  organ- 
ization by  the  admission  of  several  men  to  the 
firm  as  officers  and  directors.  New  members  of 
the  company  will  be  A.  M.  Coit,  Kenneth  D. 
Steere,  Frank  R.  Barnes,  H.  C.  Barroll,  Horace 
C.  Poole,  Harold  O.  Cronwall.  All  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  either  been  with  the  company  for 
several  years  or  closely  connected  through  other 
companies.  D.  H.  Bitner,  H.  J.  Elliott  and 
R.  H.  Coit  have  also  been  admitted  as  stock- 
holders. 

The  management  of  the  incorporation  will  be 
under  the  control  of  Clark  L.  Pooie  and  Edward 
C.  Cronwall,  whose  financial  interest  in  the 
business  is  not  affected  by  this  change  in  the 
form  of  business  organization.  The  officers  now 
are  :  Clark  L.  Poole,  president ;  Edward  C.  Cron- 
wall, vice-president ;  R.  S.  Poole,  secretary,  and 
Harry  O.  Cronwall,  treasurer.  The  other  vice- 
presidents  are  :  H.  C.  Barroll,  A.  M.  Coit,  Ken- 
neth  D.   Steere.  and  Frank  R.   Barnes. 

Clark  L.  Poole  c&  Co.  have  purchased  and  sold 
to  their  clients  about  $60,000,000  of  timber- 
lands  bonds  during  the  last  nine  years.  During 
this  period  they  have  had  no  principal  or  inter- 
est defaulted  and  no  loss  has  ever  been  sus- 
tained in  connection  with  any  of  the  bond  issues. 

Buys  Jackson  Plant 

It  is  announced  from  .Jackson,  Tenn..  that  the 
Tennessee  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  has  purchased  the  sawmill  plant 
and  timber  interests  of  John  Rose  of  Knoxville. 
Tenn.  The  consideration  involved  is  $35,000. 
The  new  plant  will  be  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Nashville  offices  of  the  Tennessee  Hard- 
wood   Lumber    Compan.v. 

Mr.  Rose  owned  several  hundred  acres  of  tim- 
berland in  Crockett  county  and  had  just  com- 
pleted a  large  sawmill  near  the  Birmingham  & 
Western  Railroad  depot,  which  road  runs  through 
the  land  in  Crockett  county.  Mr.  Rose  com- 
pleted the  sale  the  latter  part  of  Novemlwr. 

National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'   Asso- 
ciation Represented  at  Boston  Weight 
Hearing 

At  a  hearing  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  connection  with  its  investigation 
of  the  alleged  irregularities  and  discrepancies 
in  the  weighing  of  freight,  held  at  Boston,  Nov. 
25,  before  Special  Examiner  I'routy,  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association 
was  represented  by  its  traffic  manager,  W.  S. 
Phippen.  who  presented  evidence  covering  some 
fifty  shipments  on  which  incorrect  weights  had 
been  assessed.  The  evidence  showed  that  in 
assessing  the  weights  of  these  shipments,  errors 
in  calculation  had  been  made,  weighing  figures 
had  been  transposed,  and  the  wrong  tare  weights 
had  been  inserted.  Several  instances  were  cited 
where  investigation  failed  to  develop  that  the 
cars  had  been  actually  weighed,  notwithstanding 
the  gross,  tare  and  net  weight  figures  had   been 
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insertod  on  the  billing,  and  other  cases  showed 
that  the  assessed  weights  were  exorbitant  when 
compared  with  recognized  estimates.  This  evi- 
dence tends  to  show  that  as  a  general  rule  it 
Is  as  easy  for  a  weigher  to  make  a  mistake  in 
inserting  the  gross  weight  on  a  weight  eertifl- 
cate,  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect  except  by 
means  of  an  estimate,  as  it  is  for  a  weigher  to 
insert  the  wrong  tare  or  make  an  error  in  calcu- 
lation which  can  be  detected. 

Mr.  Phippen  also  gave  evidence  covering  fifty 
shipments  which  were  loaded  on  flat  and  gondola 
cars  equipped  with  car  stakes,  and  on  which 
no  car  stake  allowance  had  been  made  at  the 
time  of  scaling :  this  being  the  allowance  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  famous  car  stake  case 
brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  1905  by  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber 
Dealers'  Association,  A  strong  argument  was 
made  for  the  uniform  allowance  of  five  hundred 
pounds  for  car  stakes  on  all  flat  and  gondola 
cars  which  are  equipped  with  car  stakes,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  shipments  consist  of 
lumber,  timber,  logs  or  any  other  forest  product, 
said  allowance  to  be  made  at  the  time  shipment 
is  weighed,  and  the  scale  weights,  including  the 
allowance,   to  be  shown   on   freight   bills. 

Mr.  rhippen  submitied  resolutions  as  adopted 
by  the  joint  committees  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  National 
Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  in  Chi- 
cago last  March  and  also  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  latter  body  in  Louisville,  Mar.  7,  1912. 
The  resolutions  were  to  the  effect  that  carriers 
be  required  to  show  on  the  bills  of  lading  the 
gross,  tare  and  net  weights,  less  allowance  for 
stakes,  dunnage,  etc.,  if  any,  on  each  ear,  or 
furnish  a  weight  eertiflcate — and  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  scale  facilities  at  point  of  origin,  the 
carriers  be  required  to  weigh  each  car  at  the 
nearest  scales  and  forthwith  furnish  the  shipper 
a  certificate  showing  the  gross,  tare  and  net 
weight  of  the  shipment,  less  allowance  for  car 
stakes,  dunnage,  etc.,  if  any.  Should  the  con- 
signor or  consignee  request  another  scaling,  same 
shall  be  made  at  the  next  weighing  point  ahead 
of  the  ear,  and  if  a  difference  of  over  one 
thousand  pounds  be  shown  between  the  first 
weight  and  the  certificate  of  said  reweigbt  fur- 
nished the  consignor  or  consignee,  then  the 
weights  authorized  b.v  the  various  lumber  asso- 
ciations shall  be  recognized  b.v  the  carriers  in 
settlement  of  claims  between  the  shipper  and 
the    carrier. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  a  joint  committee 
consisting  of  railroad  officials  and  Uimber  ship- 
pers shall  within  a  reasonable  time  agree  on  a 
schedule  of  weights  to  be  used  between  the 
parties  at  interest,  and  that  the  present  weights 
authorized  b.v  the  various  lumber  associations 
shall  govern    in   the   intei-im. 

Belting  Company  Doubles  Capacity 

The  New  York  Leather  Belting  Company  has 
been  so  successful  in  marketing  its  production 
that  it  has  found  it  necessary  to  greatly  increase 
its  power  plant  and  other  parts  of  the  factory. 
Power  plant  has  been  more  than  doubled,  the 
heating  system  enlarged  to  heat  increased  space, 
and  many  other  changes  all  through  the  large 
Brooklyn  factory  have  been  made  and  are  now 
under  construction.  When  finally  completed,  this 
will  place  the  compan.v  in  better  positon  to  pro- 
tect its  friends  in  the  way  of  delivery,  especially 
in  very  wide  belts,  which  are  now  Ix'ing  made, 
contrary  to  the  usual  theory  that  such  belts  are 
being  replaced  by  the  use  of  directly  connected 
installations.  It  was  but  a  short  time  ago  when 
the  lace  leather  tannery  in  Brooklyn  was  com- 
pelled to  put  on  material  additions  to  its  facili- 
ties. 

Foreign  Market  for  Wooden  Handles 

Consular  reports  on  the  wooden  handle  market 
in  Argentina  show  that  there  are  various  kinds 
of  woods  imported  into  that  country.  Most  of 
the  broom  handles  come  from  Brazil  because 
they  are  cheaiier  than  the  .American  handles  and 


better  adapted  to  the  style  of  broom  made  there. 
The  end  of  the  stick  is  square,  the  balance  of 
the  handle  being  round.  Broom  handles  manu- 
factured in  Argentina  are  three  to  four  feet  long 
and  sell  for  2.12  to  2.97  cents  gold. 

In  Cienfuegos  there  are  two  broom  factories, 
one  of  which  imports  50.000  and  the  other  20,- 
000  handles  annually  from  New  York.  No  chair- 
rounds  ari'  imported  at  this  place,  turned  wood 
products  of  any  importance  being  handles  for 
mops,  hoes,  axes,  picks,  hammers,  flies,  sledges 
and  chisels.  All  of  these  articles  are  imported 
from  the  I'nited  States. 

Austria  does  not  offer  a  very  inviting  field 
for  handle  makers,  as  most  of  the  tools  used  in 
that  country  are  fitted  with  roughly  finished 
handles  driven  into  an  e.ve  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tool.  This  is  true  of  hoes,  rakes,  shovels 
and  forks.  Handles  there  are  made  of  beech  and 
oak. 

In  the  Malaga  district  of  Spain,  foreign  made 
handles  are  not  imported.  The  working  classes 
in  that  section  cut  the  lengths  to  suit  and  turn 
them  exactly  to  the  thickness  desired  by  the  in- 
dividual. The  exceedingl.v  small  cost  compared 
to  that  of  the  imported  handle  makes  the  sale 
of  fori'ign  bandies  in  that  country  practically  im- 
po.ssible.  In  fact,  sevent.v-flve  per  cent  of  the 
common  tools  are  shipped  without  handles. 

Building  Operations  for  November 

Oflicial  building  reports  from  some  fifty  build- 
ing centers  throughout  the  country,  as  compiled 
by  The  American  Contractor,  Chicago,  show  an 
aggregate  gain  of  S%  per  cent  for  November  as 
compared  with  November.  1911  ;  and  the  past 
eleven  months  show  a  gain  of  oVs  per  cent  as 
compared' with  the  same  months  of  the  i>ast  year. 
The  building  industries  enjoyed  prosperity  last 
.vear.  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  year 
promises  to  be  still  better.  Over  one  hundred 
per  cent  increase  for  November  was  scored  in  the 
following  cities  :  Atlanta.  199  per  cent  ;  Duluth. 
251;  Indianapolis.  ISS  :  Kansas  City,  15.3;  Nash- 
ville, a09  ;  St.  Joseph.  105  ;  Worcester.  194. 

Particulars  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table  : 

November.      November, 

1912.  1911.  Percent 

Cost.  Cost.       Gain. Loss. 

Akron    $     :i97.980     $      209.6.'?.-,       80 

.\tliuita   1.2.38.181  418.508     109 

Riiltcmore    668.871  (;.'i4..'is;i         2 

Buffalo    838.000  80(1.000       X7 

Cellar    RapUls    178.000  2ns. (lOO  11 

Chicago   7,625,000         7,174.000         6 

Cincinnati    528.145  554.i^9o  5 

Cleveland    1,230,812         1.071, 2.-)0       14 

Colnnibus    247,9.'"  241.070         2 

Denver     318.010  421. .'iOO  24 

Des   .Moines    138.915  ISO.W.")        ,  ,        27 

Iletroit    1.548.085         1..378.075        12 

r.ulutU     .•!95.H5  1!2.4£5     251 

Evansville    i:i9,.54fl  Ol.liiS       52 

Ft.    Wayne  185.8,'i.-  l:U.l,'.5       26 

liranil    Rapids   240,240  2.'U.n2:J         4 

IlanNlMirg     .i4.480  .80.000        ,,        2S 

11.11  tl.. Ill     269.475  .'887.044        ,.        28 

liiili.iiiniiolis     700.085  247,970     183 

Kiinsns   City    :      1.838.965  1145.787     153 

r.os    .\n!:eles    2..i97.723         1,797.233       44 

Louisville     257.5.30  171. S45       49 

Maneliester    .S2.,'-01  tl.-.,l!l7  28 

Memphis     58S..505  490.411       17 

.Milwaukee     1.648.540  991.710       88 

Minneapolis  707.645  659. .-.40         7 

Nasliville    256.9.58  82.801     :ifl9 

Newark    706.806  898.964        .  .        21 

New  Haven   322,828  504.245        ,  ,        35 

New    Orleans    197.980  1.-|6.197       26 

.N'oifolk     110,172  131,188        ,.        16 

Manhattan    9,364,6.55         9.4,87.175        ..  1 

lirooklvn     2,420.074         2.827.6.32  14 

Uli.n.K     2,013.243         2.1^6.205        ,,  7 

New    Ynik    13.797.972       14. ,501, 012        ..  4 

(laklanil    ,889,432  721, S35       20 

(Imahn     323.800  :!li7.sl7         5 

ratei'sim   103,9.S2  110,024  12 

Philailelphla    1.919. S.8II         1.815.115       IS 

Pittsburgh    694.329  639,148         8 

Portland,    Ol-e 688.585         2.012.985        ,,        65 

Rochester    908,503  808,838       58 

St.   .loseph    92.112  44.91S     105 

St.    Paul    1,092,608  780,650       39 

St.    Louis    1.079.423         1.011.862        ,.        33 

Salt    Lake    City 93.350  888,400  85 

San  Kianeisco 1.912.932         1.817.s!IO       18 

Sernnton' 154.260  121.825       26 

Seattle     40.3.310  449,1115  10 

Shreveport    87.520  84,145       'M 

Spokane    130..57O  187,285       .,       21 

Toleiln     272.270  1117.915       37 

Wilkes-Barre     101.308  78.988      31 

Worcester     739.001  2.50.792     194 

Total    *51.5o7.032     S47..594  485     SV, 


The    Forest   Fire    Menace 

The  Forest  Service  has  issued  two  important 
publications  dealing  with  the  problem  of  forest 
fires.  They  do  not  cover  the  same  ground,  but 
take  up  different  phases  of  the  question.  Bul- 
letin 11.3,  by  Daniel  W.  .\dams.  forest  examiner, 
bears  the  title,  "Methods  and  Apparatus  for  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Forest  Fires,  as  Ex- 
emplified in  the  Arkansas  National  Forest," 
and  bulletin  117,  by  Fred  G.  Plummer,  geogra- 
pher of  the  Forest  Service,  is  entitled,  "Forest 
Fires,  Their  Causes,  Extent  and  Effects,  With  a 
Summary   of   Kecorded   Destruction   and   Loss." 

The  latter  bulletin  is  historical,  and  contains 
much  valuable  and  interesting  information  of  a 
scientific  nature.  It  is  a  companion  publication 
to  Mr.  Plummer's  recent  bulletin  concerning  the 
agenc.y  of  lightning  in  starting  fires.  It  is  as- 
serted that  forest  fires  have  occurred  ever  since 
there  were  forests  on  the  earth,  and  that  geo- 
logical records  of  charcoal,  far  antedating  any 
human  history,  is  not  wanting.  Evidences  of 
tires  many  liundrcds  of  years  ago  in  both  the 
East  and  the  West  are  found  in  many  places. 
There  is  said  to  be  geological  evidence  that  al! 
parts  of  the  United  States,  except  the  loftiest 
mountain  summits,  were  once  forested ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  much  of  the  open  plain  and 
prairie  in  the  Mississippi  valley  was  bared  by 
fires,  probalily  set  by  Indians  to  improve  the 
food  supply  of  birds  and  beasts,  thereby  making 
hunting  more  profitable. 

The  total  remaining  stand  of  timber  of  all 
kinds  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  2. .SCO 
billion  board  feet ;  the  annual  cut  for  all  pur- 
poses 100  billion  feet ;  the  annual  area  burned 
over,  10  million  acres.  No  estimate  is  given  of 
the  total  financial  loss  due  to  fires,  for  the 
reason  that  records  are  so  incomplete  that  defi- 
nite figures  for  the  whole  country  are  not  pos- 
sible. The  evident  purpose  of  the  bulletin  is 
to  deal  with  facts,  and  to  present  to  the  timber 
owners  of  the  country  all  available  information 
which  may  help  them  to  attack  the  forest  fire 
problem  in  an  intelligent  way. 

The  other  bulletin  referred  to,  that  by  Mr. 
Adams,  has  a  much  narrower  scope,  but  the 
work  is  no  less  important.  The  author  is  not_ 
concerned  with  the  history  of  fires,  nor  with 
natural  phenomena  over  wide  areas  ;  but  he  has 
worked  out  a  plan  whereby  he  believes  flres  may 
be  controlled  more  effectively  than  in  the  past. 
The  bulletin  describes  the  fire-fighting  appli- 
ances and  the  way  to  use  them.  He  tried  them 
out  in  the  national  forests  of  Arkansas,  and 
success  there  has  led  to  the  belief  that  similar 
success  will  result  elsewhere,  lx)th  on  public  and 
private  lands. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  a  system  of  watch 
towers  located  on  mountain  peaks,  and  connected 
by  telephones.  During  dangerous  fire  periods,  a 
watchman  occupies  each  tower.  Three  or  four 
towers  will  keep  watch  over  many  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  forest  and  the  first  smoke  by 
day  or  the  first  glare  by  night  is  instantly  de- 
tected. The  towers  are  each  equipped  with  com- 
pass and  graduated  scales  of  degrees,  and  with 
certain  other  appliances  which  enable  the  obser- 
vers to  determine  instantly  the  direction  of  the 
fire  from  two  or  more  towers.  Telephone  com- 
munication enables  them  to  plat  the  lines  on 
charts  already  prej)arcd.  anil  the  meeting  of  the 
lines  of  direction  locates  the  tire  as  to  range, 
township,  and  section.  That  information  is 
telephoned  to  headquarters,  and  in  a  lew  min- 
utes the  lire  fighters  are  called  out  and  are  on 
their  wa.v  to  the  fire,  knowing  exactl.v  where  it 
is,  though  it  may  be  many  miles  distant. 

Under  the  old  system  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties  has  often  l>een  to  locate  a  fire.  In 
the  char  atmosphere  of  the  western  country,  a 
smoke  or  glare  may  be  seen  fifty  miles,  but  it 
may  not  look  to  be  ten  miles  ;  or  it  may  appear 
only  ten,  and  be  fifty.  It  has  often  happened 
that  tire  fighters  lose  a  whole  day  in  locating  a 
fire,  and  when  they  reach  it,  it  has  gained  such 
headway     that     it    cannot    be    controlled.       That 
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can  not  happen  when  the  tower  system  is- em- 
ployed. Fighters  within  reach  of  the  fire  will 
be  sent  against  it,  to  keep  it  in  check  until 
those  farther  away  can  come  up. 

Watch  towers,  with  quick  triangulation  ap- 
paratus, are  only  part  of  the  tools  invented  by 
Mr.  Adams  for  controlling  fire  and  tested  by 
him  in  Arkansas.  It  would  not  avail  much  to 
reach  a  fire  quickly  if  no  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  extinguishing  it.  Chemical  tanks, 
mounted  on  horses,  or  on  men's  backs,  are 
carried  along,  with  hose,  nozzle,  and  fire  shields ; 
and  if  the  fire  has  not  gained  too  much  head- 
way it  can  be  extinguished  by  that  means,  sup- 
plemented by  the  usual  methods  of  beating  out 
the  blaze  with  wet  sacks  or  green  boughs.  The 
*'fire  department."  thus  mounted  on  horses,  can 
get  over  the  ground  very  rapidly,  and  it  can,  of 
course,  be  used  independently  of  any  system  of 
watch  towers. 

The  bulletin  discusses  fully  the  ways  and 
means  of  getting  the  best  service  out  of  the 
apparatus,  and  also  the  matter  of  training  the 
fire  fighters,  and  organizing  auxiliaries  to  be 
called  out  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Purchase   of  Poles  for  1911 

Preliminary  report  for  1011  issued  by  the 
census  bureau  shows  that  the  number  of  poles 
purchased  by  telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 
steam  and  electric  railways  and  electric  light 
and  power  companies  in  the  United  States  was 
less  than  for  1910  and  1909  by  452.674  and 
320,720  respectively  but  exceeded  tue  total  for 
190S  and  1907  by  168,866  and  134,752  respect- 
ively. The  total  reported  purchase  in  1911  ag- 
gregated 3.418,020,  of  which  70.3  per  cent  were 
made  by  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  23 
per  cent  by  electric  railroad,  light  and  power 
companies,  and  6.7  per  cent  by  the  steam  rail- 
roads. 

The  decrease  in  the  1911  totals  as  compared 
with  that  for  the  preceding  year  was  confined 
entirel.v  to  a  falling  ofl:  in  purchase  by  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  and  steam  rail- 
roads. On  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  In- 
crease was  shown  in  purchases  by  electric  rail- 
roads and  electric  light  and  power  companies. 
The  decrease  in  1911  in  purchases  as  reported 
by  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  was 
not  general,  being  confined  in  the  main  to  states 
iu  which  there  was  no  more  than  usual  activity 
in  the  construction  of  telephone  lines  during 
1910. 

During  the  period  of  five  years  covered  by  the 
report,  the  total  pole  purchase  was  17.559,876, 
of  which  white  cedar  contributed  64.2  per  cent ; 
chestnut,  17.8  per  cent ;  oak,  5.3  per  cent ;  pine, 
4.5  per  cent :  cypress,  2.4  per  cent.  These  five 
woods  furnished  94.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  but 
the  tendency  has  continued  to  substitute  less 
expensive  woods  lor  these  five.  Other  woods 
used  are  redwood,  osage  orange,  and  locust. 

Successful  Management  of  Wood  Lots 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University  has  placed  under  supervision 
the  first  commercial  forest  devoted  entirely  to 
the  production  of  trees  as  a  forest  crop.  The 
tract  in  question  is  but  small,  comprising  only 
one  hundred  fifty  acres,  but  offers  exceptional 
opportunities  for  investigation.  The  forestry 
students  made  detailed  surveys  and  maps  of  the 
tract  and  have  laid  it  out  in  separate  plots 
which  vary  in  size  from  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to 
a  full  acre.  Each  sample  area  is  managed  ac- 
cording to  different  methods  of  forest  improve- 
ments, some  being  given  frequent  thinnings  of 
old  and  matured  trees,  others  lighter  thinnings 
and  more  attention  to  natural  growth,  while 
on  still  others  thinning,  seeding  and  replanting 
will  he  carried. 

The  work  can  have  no  practical  value  as  far 
as  the  supply  of  sawlogs  in  the  country  is  con- 
cerned for  a  long  time  to  come  at  least,  but  it 
should  serve  to  establish  valuable  figures  which 
can  be  used  by  farmers  possessing  wood  lots  of 


small  area  who  desire  to  manage  them  for  the 
greatest  remuneration  possible. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

The  Globe  Box  Factory.  .\iw  Orleans,  La., 
was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $00,000. 

The  Kennedy  Corporation  has  been  organized 
at  Killingly,  Conn.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $12,- 
000. 

The  McXatt  Coffin  Casket  Company  was  in- 
corporated at  Vidalia,  Ga..  with  a  capital  stock 
of  .$25,000. 

"the  Texarkana  Casket  Company  was  recently 
incorporated  at  Texarkana,  Ark.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $80,000. 

The  F.  Leslie  Clark  Piano  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000. 

The  Diamond  Furniture  Company,  with  a  capi- 
talization of  $100,000,  has  started  operations  at 
Statesville,  N.   C. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Gayoso  Lumber  Com- 
pany .of  Memphis,  Teun.,  has  discontinued  its 
yard  at  Cairo,  111. 

The  American  Veneer  &  Specialty  Company  has 
begun  operations  at  Newport,  Ark.,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $50,000. 

Consolidated  Piano  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  company  will 
operate  with  $25,000  capital. 

The  American  Veneered  Column  Company  is 
the  name  of  a  concern  recently  started  in  Brook- 
lyn. X.  Y.,  with  $10,000  capital. 

The  Fisher  Vehicle,  Woodstock  and  Lumber 
Company  has  recently  been  incorporated  at  New 
Madrid,  Mo.,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000. 

The  Klerner  Furniture  Company  is  the  style 
of  a  new  corporation  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  This 
company  has  $30,000  subscribed  capital. 

The  Avon  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company, 
Easton,  Md.,  was  recently  organized  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  tables. 

The  Riegelsville  Manufacturing  Company, 
Eiegelsville,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  caskets,  will 
rebuild  its  plant  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Company  of  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.,  builder  of  silos,  will  erect  a  plant 
for  making  silos  at  Houston,  Tex.,  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Clio  Manufacturing  Company  of  Clio, 
Mich.,  manufacturer  of  woodworking  novelties, 
baskets.,  etc.,  suffered  a  $10,000  loss  by  fire.  The 
plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Royan,  Dawson  &  Ryan  Manufacturing 
Company,  Dresden,  O.,  was  recently  incorporated 
to  manufacture  baskets,  boxes,  veneers,  etc.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $10,000. 

The  W.  H.  White  Company  of  Boyne  City, 
Mich.,  have  assumed  control  of  the  mill  of  F. 
W.   Gilchrist  at  Alpena,  Mich.,  and  will  operate 


as  soon  as  its  railroad  to  Gaylord  is  completed. 

A  stock  company  was  formed  recently  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  to  manufacture  an  undertaker's 
camp  chair  recently  invented  by  George  Palmer, 
a  former  chair  manufacturer.  The  company  in- 
cludes in  its  stockholders  Rodney  11.  Brandon, 
Kenneth  Mc.Mahon,  Archer  Jackley  and  George 
Palmer. 

The  Edisto  River  Lumlwr  company  is  a  recent 
corporation,  with  head  ofiices  at  Manistee,  Mich. 
The  capital  stock  is  $50,000,  of  which  $30,000 
is  subscribed  in  cash  and  $20,000  in  timber  land 
at  Edisto,  S.  C.  The  principal  stockholders  arc 
Howard  Cole  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Andrew 
Dovel  and  J.  O.  Nessen  of  Manistee. 

The  Knabe  Brothers  Company,  piano  manu- 
facturer of  Norwood,  O.,  has  recently  begun 
operation  in  its  new  factory  which  succeeds  the 
one  destro.ved  by  fire.  The  new  plant  is  thor- 
oughly modern  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  chief 
features  being  the  veneering  department,  which 
is  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  efficient 
machinery  for  the  veneering  of  piano  cases. 

The  American  Veneer  Company,  Newport,  Ark., 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  American  Panel 
&  Lumber  Company  and  will  improve  and  oper- 
ate it,  manufacturing  elm,  walnut  and  gum 
veneers,  and  baskets  from  s.vcamore.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are :  Oscar  W.  Jacobs,  presi- 
dent-treasurer, Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Wm.  C.  Grace, 
vice-president,  and  Geo.  P.  Benton,  secretary. 

The  Sliger-Roettger  Lumber  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  has  recently  started  business  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  to  manufacture,  buy  and 
sell  lumber,  and  deal  in  timber  and  timberlands. 
The  authorized  capital  of  the  new  company  is 
$25,000,  and  the  incorporators  are :  Walter 
Sliger,  Fred  J.  Roettger,  T.  W.  Sliger,  C.  A, 
Sliger  and  Everett  Roettger,  all  of  Huntington. 

The  B.  A.  Stevens  Company  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
has  reduced  its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to 
$50,000,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  expense  of  sur- 
plus capital  which  was  not  used.  The  company 
was  organized  in  1875  by  B.  A.  Stevens,  who 
died  eight  years  ago.  The  concern  suffered  a 
.great  loss  last  July  when  the  factory  was  al- 
most destroyed  by  fire.  One  factory  building  and 
the  office  building  was  saved  and  the  company 
has  since  occupied  only  these  buildings. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  of  Interest  to  the  lumber 
trade  in  general  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan 
to  take  notice  that  H.  J.  Reinhard  has  resigned 
from  his  position  as  sales  manager  of  the  Mid- 
land Lumber  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  will 
represent  some  larger  mills  in  the  South  on  a 
sales  agency  basis.  Mr.  Reinhard's  many  friends 
no  doubt  will  be  pleased  to  note  this  change, 
inasmuch  as  he  will  now  be  in  better  position 
to  take  care  of  the  volume  of  business  which  has 
always  been  given  to  him. 


■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


^^^^    Hardwood  News  Notes 


CHICAGO 


H.  F.  Below  of  the  Vollmar  &  Below  Com- 
pany, Marshfleld,  Wis.,  spent  a  few  days  of  last 
week   in   Chicago. 

H.  H.  Heineman,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Heineman  Lumber  Company,  Heineman, 
Wis.,  paid  Hardwood  Recobd  an  appreciated 
call  on  Dec.  3. 

M.  M.  Wall  of  the  Buffalo  Isardwood  Lumber 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  stopped  at  Habdwood 
Record  offices  on  the  third  of  the  month. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Hem- 
lock &  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Wausau,  Wis.,  was  in  town  a  few  days  the  past 
week,  and  dropped  in  at  Hardwood  Record 
offices. 


James  D.  Lacey  of  James  D.  Lacey  &  Co., 
Chicago,  recently  spent  a  few  days  at  the  New 
Orleans  office,  from  which  place  he  went  to  his 
home  on  the  Hudson  river.  Mr.  Lacey  will  spend 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  in  New  Orleans. 

J.  H.  Faust  of  J.  H.  Faust  &  Co.,  Paducab, 
Ky.,  was  in  the  city  on  business  several  days 
last  week. 

F.  A.  Kirby  and  Martin  Rees  of  the  Cherry 
River  Boom  &  Lumber  Company,  Scranton,  I*a., 
spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Chicago  the  early  part 
of  last  week. 

A  beautiful  catalogue  styled  "Clyde's  Self- 
Propelling  Logging  Machinery"  has  just  been 
received  from  the  offices  of  the  Clyde  Iron  Works, 
Duluth,  Minn.  The  hook  shows  extremely  good 
taste  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  descriptive  of 
that  concern's  extensive  line  of  logging  machinery, 
and  is  generously  and  effectively  illustrated. 
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J  R  McGiffert,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
C  A.  Luster,  president  of  the  Clyde  Iron  Works, 
Duluth.  Minn.,  stopped  at  tlie  Hardwood  Recokd 
offices  on  Dec.  3,  during  a  short  visit  to  the  city. 

J.  W.  Thompson  o£  the  J.  W.  Thompson  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  spent 
a   few   days   last  week   in   Chicago   on   a   selling 

trip. 

C.  P.  Crosby  of  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  was  one  of 
the  prominent  visitors  to  the  local  trade  re- 
cently. 

W.  E.  Cox  of  the  Nichols  &  Cox  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  made  a  short  stop 
at  this  city  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

R.  G.  Page  of  the  Licking  River  Lumber  Com- 
pany, South  Bend,  Ind.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
this   town. 

W.  D.  Reeves  of  the  W.  D.  Reeves  Lumber 
Company,  Helena,  Ark.,  spent  most  of  last  week 
soliciting  business  in  the  local  market. 

W.  W.  Dings  of  the  Garetson-Greason  Lumber 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  made  a  trip  of  several 
days'  duration  to  the  local  market  last  week. 

j.  W.  Dickson  of  the  J.  W.  Dickson  Lumber 
Company.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  recently  put  in  a  few 
days  with  the  local  trade. 

Lewis  Doster,  secretary  of  the  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  spent  three  days  of  last  week  in 
this  city,  during  which  visit  he  took  time  to 
call  at  Hardwood  Record  offices.  Mr.  Doster 
is  on  an  extended  trip  in  the  interest  of  his 
association,  and  upon  leaving  Chicago  went  to 
Memphis,  from  which  point  he  will  journey  to 
New  Orleans  and  other  southern  points. 

C.  M.  Clark  of  the  Swann-Day  Lumber  Com- 
pany, well-known  hardwood  manufacturer  of 
Cincinnati,  dropped  in  at  this  office  on  Saturday 
of  last  week  while  waiting  for  a  train  to  take 
him  back  to  Cincinnati. 

C.  L.  Faust  of  the  Faust  Brothers  Lumber 
Company,  Paducah,  Ky.,  spent  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week  consulting 
with  his  Chicago  manager,  J.  F.  Mingea. 

W.  E.  Barnes  of  St.  Louis,  the  well-known 
lumber  journalist,  wab  in  the  city  a  few  days 
the  early  part  of  last  week. 

The  National  Piano  Bench  Company  of  Chi- 
cago has  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  to 
$10,000. 


J.  M.  Hastings  of  the  Davison  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  local  office  1  Madison  avenue,  re- 
turned recently  from  a  trip  to  the  company's 
large  operations  at  Bridgewater,  N.'  S. 


NEW  YORK 


Edward  J.  Glenn,  Brooklyn  hardwood  dealer, 
has  moved  from  583  Kent  avenue  to  1205  Myrtle 
avenue,  in  the  Bushwick  section,  where  he  has 
improved  and  enlarged  yard  space.  Mr.  Glenn 
has  been  engaged  in  the  hardwood  trade  in 
Brooklyn   for  several   years. 

Friends  of  E.  L.  Sinsabaugh,  hardwood  and 
mahogany  lumber  and  veneer  manufacturer  and 
wholesaler  of  Long  Island  City,  are  united  in 
expressions  of  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
which  occurred  last  week.  Mrs.  Sinsabaugh 
was  active  in  charity  work,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Congregational 
Home  for  the  Aged. 

Ben  C.  Currie  of  Currie  &  Campbell,  Philadel- 
phia hardwood  wholesaler,  was  among  recent 
visitors  to  the  Metropolitan  district.  He  reports 
satisfactory  business  in  point  of  inquiry  and 
orders,  but  finds  some  difficulty  in  getting  for- 
ward shipments,  a  condition  experienced  at  this 
time  by  most  lumber  shippers.  He  considers 
that  the  future  for  the  lumber  trade  is  bright. 

Sam  E.  Barr,  hardwood  wholesaler,  reports 
business  good  and  is  well  pleased  with  condi- 
tions generally.  He  is  getting  forward  a  very 
good  percentage  of  his  lumber,  which  is  rather 
unusual  at  this  time. 

Hugh  McLean  of  the  Hugh  McLean  Lumber 
Company,  Buffalo,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  New 
York. 

A.  Allan  Dill  of  the  Baltimore  lumber  firm  of 
Lewis  Dill  &  Co.,  was  in  New  York  recently  in 
the  interest  of  business. 


BUFFALO 


The  Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  has 
a  large  assortment  of  oak  and  chestnut  at  its 
now  Baitz  avenue  yard.  Business  is  reported 
fair,  but  cars  are  not  at  all  plentiful. 

B.  E.  Darling  of  Blakeslee,  Perrin  &  Darling, 
who  lately  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  the 
South,  found  mill  stocks  much  broken  in  all 
hardwoods.  The  yard  recently  added  to  its 
stocks  in  various  woods. 

Hugh  McLean  spent  Thanksgiving  day  in  New 
York  City,  taking  dinner  with  his  son  and 
daughter,  who  are  attending  college  in  neighbor- 
ing cities.  He  states  that  the  lumber  trade  is 
very  fair. 

J.  B.  Wall  left  early  this  month  for  an  in- 
spection trip  of  a  number  of  mills  of  the  Buffalo 
Hardwood  Lumber  Company  in  the  South,  ex- 
pecting to  be  gone  several  weeks. 

Anthony  Miller  has  been  receiving  a  number 
of  hardwood  stocks,  including  birch,  cherry, 
maple  and  ash.  He  states  that  there  is  a  steady, 
though  not  unusually  brisk,  demand  for  hard- 
woods. 

Miller,  Sturm  &  Miller  started  in  at  the  for- 
mer Vetter  yard  early  in  December  and  have 
lately  been  taking  inventory.  They  expect  to 
add  quite  a  little  to  present  stocks. 

O.  E.  Yeager  was  lately  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  attended  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  reports  a  fair 
amount  of  trade  in  hardwoods,  with  the  outlook 
promising. 

H.  A.  Stewart  is  back  from  a  business  trip  to 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  he  found  the  mills 
pretty  busy  and  most  of  them  complaining 
strongly  over  the  present  shortage  of  cars. 

F.  M.  Sullivan  has  returned  from  an  eastern 
business  trip  and  reports  a  pretty  good  demand 
for  hardwoods.  Orders  are  largely  made  up  of 
oak,  elm  and  ash  at  present. 

As  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  ter- 
minal commission,  J.  N.  Scatcherd  is  active  in 
promoting  the  interest  of  that  body.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  court  decision  would  be  favor- 
able, but  matters  are  still  in  an  unsettled  con- 
dition. 

What  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  hard- 
wood cargo  ever  brought  to  this  port  reached 
here  on  Dec.  2,  consigned  to  the  yard  of  Hamil- 
ton H.  Salmon  &  Co.,  on  South  street,  of  which 
Frank  T.  Sullivan  is  manager.  The  cargo  con- 
tained 1,677,000  feet  of  maple.  The  lumber 
came  from   Pequaming,   Mich. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Buffalo,  which  is  the 
largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  election  on 
Dec.  16  and  in  the  evening  a  smoker  will  be 
held  at  the  Broadway  Auditorium.  Maurice  M. 
Wall  has  been  nominated  tor  president  of  the 
club  and  A.  W.  Kreinheder  for  treasurer. 


ports  expanded  trading.  He  says  it  is  easier 
getting  orders  than  shipping  the  stock,  espe- 
cially when  lumber  at  mills  is  sold  way  ahead. 

The  machinery  of  the  Penn-Sumter  Lumber 
Company,  Sumter,  S.  C.  recently  organized -by 
Wistar,  Underbill  &  Nixon,  has  begun  to  hum. 
Its  mill  has  commenced  to  make  lumber,  and 
from  present  indications  a  big  pile  may  soon  be 
expected. 

Horace  A.  Reeves,  Jr.,  says  things  are  moving 
without  serious  disturbance.  Stocks  are  a  little 
hard  to  get,  but  nothing  more  alarming  is  appre- 
hended to  interfere  with  smooth  business  unless 
prices   keep   soaring. 

J.  W.  Turnbull  Lumber  Company,  which  has 
outgrown  present  quarters,  is  preparing  to  take 
offices  in  the  new  Stock  Exchange  building.  In 
the  near  future.  G.  C.  Burkholder  of  this  house 
reports  excellent  trading,  and  the  Bristol  Door 
and  Lumber  Company.  Bristol,  Tenn.,  which  it 
represents,   rushed   with    orders. 

William  H.  Fritz  of  W.  H.  Fritz  &  Co.  says 
orders  are  multiplying  and  prices  are  stiff.  As 
they  are  handling  mainly  northern  woods  they 
have  fortunately  had  very  little  trouble  with 
the  car  shortage. 

Howes  &  Russell  state  that  the  Birch  River 
Lumber  Company,  Birch  River,  W.  Va.,  which 
they  own,  and  which  is  now  making  lumber,  is 
turning  out  some  excellent  stock.  The  opera- 
tion is  under  the  able  management  of  Joseph  P. 
Dunwood.v. 

The  planing  mill  of  John  Griffee  &  Co.,  ad- 
joining the  J.  B.  Van  Sciver's  ex^tensive  furniture 
factory,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
Nov.  27,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at  $10,000.  The 
firemen  were  fortunate  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  flames  to  the  Van  Sciver  plant. 

Moulton  H.  Davis,  lumber  dealer.  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  at  one  time  president  of  the  Structural 
Iron  Workers'  Union  of  Philadelphia  and  who 
was  indicted  in  connection  with  the  dynamite 
cases  being  tried  in  Indianapolis,  has  been  re- 
leased, as  it  was  shown  that  Davis  had  resigned 
from  the  union  in  1906. 

I'rank  Crane,  one  of  the  best-lcnown  men  in 
the  New  Jersey  lumber  trade,  and  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Crane  Bros..  Clayton,  N.  J., 
died  of  acute  indigestion  Nov.  26.  He  was  sixty- 
two    years    old. 

The  Lumbermen's  Exchange  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  preceded  b.v  a  luncheon  on  Dec. 
5.  President  William  T.  Betts  presided.  Only 
routine  business  was  transacted.  The  board  of 
directors  has  decided  to  change  the  next  monthly 
meeting  from  Jan.  2  to  January  9,  as  the  ex- 
change will  hold  its  usual  annual  social  enter- 
tainment on  Dec.  31. 

The  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers' 
Association  has  decided  to  postpone  its  regular 
December  monthly  meeting  until  Jan.  9,  1913, 
when  it  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  ban- 
quet. 


PHILADELPHIA 


J.  W.  Floyd  of  the  Floyd-Olmstead  Company 
continues  unperturbed  as  to  trade  conditions. 
Business  is  good  and  prices  satisfactory.  The 
company  has  a  fair  quantity  of  lumber  on  hand, 
but  is  not  forcing  it  on  the  market.  It  recently 
removed  with  Charles  Atherton  &  Co.,  who  occu- 
pied the  same  office,  from  No.  307  Bulletin  build- 
ing to  709  and  11,  where  it  has  more  commo- 
dious  quarters. 

William  P.  Shearer  of  Samuel  H.  Shearer  & 
Son  says  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  busi- 
ness. Prices  are  all  right,  only  a  little  incon- 
venienced by  the  somewhat  low  stocks.  He  is 
spending  considerable  time  in  North  and  South 
Carolina   looking  after  desirable  contracts. 

Norman  A.  Perry  of  Robert  C.   Lippincott  re- 


PITTSBURQH 


Isaac  Seman  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  others 
have  bought  5,000  acres  of  timborland  in  Jeffer- 
son township  and  expect  to  put  in  a  mill  and  cut 
it  off  shortly.  The  timber  is  largely  hardwood 
and  will  be  shipped  out  over  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 

Fred  R.  Babcock,  of  the  Babcock  Lumber  Com- 
pany was  last  week  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Grove  City  College,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 

The  American  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  secured  Frank  B.  Clayton  as  an  addi- 
tion to  its  sales  force.  He  has  been  for  three 
years  manager  of  the  D.  M.  Nesbit  Box  Company 
at  East  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

The  Jamestown  Panel  Company,  capital  $75,- 
000,  has  been  incorporated  by  Frank  Morrison,  B. 
E.  Strong,  Frank  Erl,  R.  Z.  Morrison  and  others 
of  Warren,  Pa.,  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Jamestown  Veneer  &  Panel  Company  at  James- 
town, Pa.     The  plant  will  be  improved  at  once. 
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The  DeVoss  &  Adelman  Lumber  Company  Is 
now  represented  in  Columljus.  O..  by  O.  H.  Tay- 
lor of  that  city,  who  will  work  Ihe  Ohio  trade. 
D.  U.  Younger,  Jr.,  is  working  tho  Pittsburgh 
trade  for  the  company  at  present.  Mr.  A.  Adel- 
man of  this  company  recently  made  a  very  suc- 
ces.sful  buying  trip  among  the  southern  mills. 

The  Acorn  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  most 
thrifty  hardwood  concerns  in  the  city,  says  that 
politics  is  having  no  effect  at  all  on  business. 
President  H.  F.  Domhoff  recently  said  they  were 
quoting  high  and  everybody  is  buying  heavy. 

The  C.  P.  Caughey  Lumber  Company  has 
bought  a  very  nice  tract  of  Washington  county 
white  oak  and  will  put  in  a  mill  at  once  to  cut 
off  the  lumber.  It  will  be  shipped  over  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

The  Kendall  Lumber  Companv  shipped  an  aver- 
age of  twenty-nine  cars  of  lumber  a  day  in  No- 
vember. It  has  more  orders  on  its  books  now 
than  at  any  time  for  five  years  and  its  mills  are 
rushed. 


BOSTON 


The  Boughton  Door  Company,  Boston,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,- 
000.  The  incorporators  are  Fred  W.  Boughton, 
Forrest  E.  Howes  and  E.  Florence  Guild. 

The  J.  H.  Lockey  Piano  Case  Company,  Leo- 
minster, Mass.,  J.  M.  Lockey,  treasurer,  has  filed 
its  annual  statement,  showing  total  assets  as 
$128,904,    and    liabilities    $128,904. 

The  Hartford  Lumber  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000.  Leon  O.  Irish  is  president  and 
Edgar  C.  Irish,  treasurer,  both  of  Hartford. 

Arthur  H.  Whitcomb,  for  many  years  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Vermont,  but  of  late  years 
in  business  in  Boston,  died  recently  at  his  home 
in  this  city. 

H.  D.  Moulton,  a  lumber  dealer,  Monson,  Mass., 
dropped  dead  recently  while  riding  through  Web- 
ster, Mass.,  in  an  electric  car.  The  cause  of 
his  death  was  heart  failure. 

The  E.  C.  Wright  Block  Company,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  wood  and  metal  last 
blocks,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000.  The  incorporators  are  Ellery 
C.  Wright,  C.  A.  Batchelder  and  F.  R.  Wright. 

The  Hills  Chair-Couch  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  has  leased  a  factory  in  Gardner, 
Mass.,  and  will  occupy  the  same.  The  company 
has  taken  the  factory  in  that  city  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Collier-Eeyworth   Company. 

The  Mansfield  Lumber  Company,  Mansfield, 
Mass.,  have  built  a  three-story  addition  to  its 
building. 

The  Taunton  Lumber  Company  is  planning  to 
build  additions  to  its  storehouse  and  office  at  its 
branch  in  Brockton,  Mass. 

The  Lansing  Lumber  Company,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  is  about  to  erect  a  two-story  building  of 
mill  construction  on  its  property  in  that  city. 
The  new  building  will  be  145x150. 


BALTIMORE 


All  of  the  steamship  lines  have  now  sent  out 
contracts  for  the  exporters  to  sign  covering  ship- 
ments to  be  made  during  -1913.  All  of  the  con- 
tracts call  for  materially  higher  rates,  and  there 
is  more  or  less  holding  back  on  this  account, 
the  shippers  taking  the  view  that  they  may  be 
able  to  do  better  by  contracting  as  they  go  along. 
On  oak  planks  of  two  inches  and  over,  for  in- 
stance, the  advance  from  Norfolk  to  Liverpool 
has  been  four  cents,  to  London  three  and  one- 
half  cents.  On  planks  under  two  inches  the  raise 
is  five  cents  to  London  and  seven  and  one-half 
cents  to  Liverpool.  The  increase  on  poplar  lum- 
ber has  been  about  eight  imd  one-half  cents  to 
London  and  Liverpool,  with  the  rates  to  Ham- 
bvirg  eleven  cents  np  and  those  to  Cardiff  in- 
creased to  twenty-eight  cents.  The  rates  for 
the  current  year  on  poplar  logs  are  twenty-three 


cents  from  Norfolk  to  Liverpool  and  twenty-one 
cents  to  London.  The  new  rates  will  be  thirty- 
five  cents.  Of  course,  this  difference  does  not 
represent  the  advance  between  the  general  rates 
for  1912  and  those  for  1913,  several  advances 
having  been  made  in  the  course  ot  the  year,  but 
it  does  constitute  the  rise  on  contract  shipments 
for  1012  as  against  1913,  and  will  make  such  a 
difference  in  the  cost  of  putting  down  stocks  on 
the  other  side  that  there  can  be  no  talk  of  the 
exporters  absorbing  the  increase. 

One  of  the  visiting  lumbermen  here  in  the  last 
week  was  Mr.  Howie,  of  Wright  &  Graham.  Glas- 
gow and  London,  who  came  here  from  New  York 
on  the  way  to  South  and  Southwest  to  visit 
mills  and  exporters,  and  get  a  close  view  ot 
trade  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

A.  Temple  Dohell,  who  was  in  Baltimore  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks  ago  in  company  with 
Robert  Lyle  Dobell,  both  representing  the  firm 
of  Alfred  Dobell  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  stopped  in 
Baltimore  on  the  return  trip  to  New  York,  after 
visiting  the  South,  to  take  the  steamer  Maure- 
tanla  for  home.  Robert  Dobell  remained  in 
Mobile,  where  he  will  give  special  attention  to 
the  pitch  pine  business. 

Still  another  visitor  here  in  the  last  two 
weeks  was  John  Bain  of  Munro,  Bryce  &  Co., 
London.  Like  other  callers  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Mr.  Bain  stopped  here  in  the  course 
of  an  extended  trip  to  the  hardwood  producing 
sections. 


CINCINNATI 


O.  p.  .Stratemeyer  and  H.  G.  Hoover  have  re- 
cently organized  the'  Stratemeyer  Lumber  Com- 
pany in  this  city.  Mr.  Stratemeyer  was  for- 
merly vice-president  of  the  Thompson  Hardwood 
Lumber  Company,  while  Mr.  Hoover  was  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturer's 
Association  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to 
this  connection  Mr.  Hoover  was  with  the  Grif- 
fon H.  Deeves  Lumber  Company  of  Chicago. 
Both  young  lumbermen  are  hustlers  and  should 
make  a  success  of  their  new  venture. 

The  band  mills  of  Mowbray  &  Robinson,  which 
are  located  at  Quicksand  and  Irvine,  Ky.,  are 
running  overtime,  much  of  the  cut  being  special. 
Fred  Mowbray,  who  recently  has  spent  consider- 
able time  at  the  mill,  states  that  business  never 
was  better  with  them. 

One  of  the  busiest  yards  in  town  is  that  of 
the  John  Dulweber  Company.  Ben  Dulweber, 
the  active  head  of  the  business,  is  a  real  hus- 
tler and  has  built  up  the  present  big  business 
of  the  concern  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Mr.  Dulweber  is  of  the  opinion  that  business  is 
normal  and  will  continue  without  any  interrup- 
tion. 

W.  J.  Eckham  of  the  M.  B.  Farrin  Lumber 
Company  is  of  the  opinion  that  present  trade 
conditions  reflect  the  good  business  conditions 
that  prevail  all  over  the  country.  This  com- 
pany does  a  very  large  business  and  ships  to 
most  all  of  the  consuming  centers.  Its  hard- 
wood flooring  department  is  a  big  feature  of  its 
business  and  the  brand  of  "Century  Oak  Floor- 
ing" is  widely  known. 

Chas.  F.  Shiels  &  Co.  are  doing  a  fine  yard 
trade.  Chas.  F.  Shiels  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  through  the  producing  sections  and  says 
that  while  all  hardwoods  are  scarce,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  out  quite  a  lot  of  stock  that  they 
had  bought,  and  arranged  for  a  good  portion 
of  requirements  for  the  next  couple  of  months. 

J.  C.  Rash  of  the  Shawnee  Lumber  Company, 
whose  mills  are  located  at  Shawnee,  states  that 
the  white  pine  business  is  very  good  and  all 
hardwoods  are  moving  fast  at  satisfactory  prices. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


engines,  died  at  his  home  here  recently.  He  was 
fifty-three  years  old  and  was  born  in  Weedsport, 
N.  Y.     A  widow  and  one  son  survive  him. 

The  Talge  Mahogany  Company  has  received 
from  the  coast  of  West  .\frica  a  consignment  of 
1887  mahogany  logs,  valued  at  $50,000.  This 
Is  the  largest  single  shipment  of  Its  kind  that 
ever  passed  through  the  local  custom  house  In 
the  thirty-one  years  of  its  cxistance. 

To  Dec.  1  the  aggregate  of  building  permits 
issued  by  the  city  was  $8,023,302,  as  compared 
with  $7,590,059  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  total  amount  of  permits  issued 
last  year  was  $8,349,477. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  Indiana  Hard- 
wood Lumbermen's  Association  met  here  a  few 
days  ago  to  make  final  plans  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  organization  to  be  held  here  Dec. 
16.  Committees  on  program  and  entertainment 
were  appointed.  The  meeting  is  to  be  a  special 
home  coming  for  all  hardwood  lumbermen  for- 
merly in  business  in   Indiana. 

William  White  Knight  of  Indianapolis  and 
Miss  Mary  Ethlyn  Prentice  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  in  Leroy,  N.  Y'.,  on  Dec.  2  In 
the  presence  of  a  distinguished  gathering  of 
friends  and  relatives.  Immediately  after  the 
ceremony  they  left  for  Panama.  After  a  visit  ot 
several  weeks,  they  will  return  to  Indianapolis 
for  residence  and  will  have  apartments  in  the 
Buckingham.  Mr.  Knight  is  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Long-Knight  Lumber  Company.  He 
is  prominent  in  hardwood  circles  of  the  Middle 
West. 


MEMPHIS 


Henry  R.  Bliss,  for  twenty-five  years  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Sinker-Davis  Company, 
manufacturer  of  sawmill  machinery,  boilers  and 


C.  K.  Sharp  and  G.  K.  Caldwell,  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  have  recently  acquired  the  properties  of 
the  Star  Lumber  &  Transportation  Company  at 
West  Point.  Ark.  Included  in  the  transfer  are 
a  sawmill,  a  dimension  mill  and  a  planer.  The 
new  owners  have  already  assumed  charge  and 
are  now  operating  these  plants.  They  have  like- 
wise acquired  control  of  several  hundred  acres 
of  hardwood  timberland  in  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory, from  which  they  will  secure  their  timber 
requirements. 

Lumbermen  here  are  watching  with  consider- 
able interest  the  outcome  of  the  recent  importa- 
tion of  about  100,000  feet  of  African  mahogany 
by  a  prominent  manufacturing  firm  here.  If 
the  first  importation  turns  out  well  it  is  certain 
that  the  firm  in  question  will  bring  numerous 
other  imports  and  it  is  also  intimated  that  other 
firms  may  engage  in  the  same  departure.  In 
fact  the  lumbermen  have  taken  up  with  J.  H. 
Townsend,  manager  of  the  Lumbermen's  Traffic 
Bureau,  the  question  of  securing  reduced  rates 
on  shipments  of  African  mahogany  from  Mobile 
to  Memphis.  It  is  believed  that  the  railroads 
may  be  induced  to  offer  lower  rates  in  order  to 
build  up  an  entirely  new  industry.  The  present 
shipment  of  mahogany  logs  is  being  cut  into 
lumber  and  veneers. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  producers  of  hard- 
wood lumber  in  east  Arkansas,  who  has  recently 
become  identified  with  the  Arkansas  Lumber- 
men's Club  of  Little  Rock,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken 
by  the  members  of  that  organization  is  that  of 
securing  lower  rates  on  the  lower  grades  ot  bard- 
wood  lumber.  He  says  that  under  present  rates 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  ship  the  lower 
grades  of  lumber  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
and  that,  owing  to  the  excessive  freight  rates, 
manufacturers  of  lower  grades  are  meeting  with 
increasing  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  output 
and  that  much  accumulation  of  this  class  of 
lumber  is  the  result. 

A  number  of  business  men  from  this  city  and 
section  left  Memphis  Dec.  2  for  Washington, 
where  they  have  gone  to  present  to  the  proper 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  the  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted  by  the  Interstate 
Levee  Association  last  September,  asking  for  an 
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appropriation  of  $35,000,000  for  improvement 
work  on  the  Mississippi  levee.  Prominent  among 
tlie  Mempliis  delegation  was  W.  H.  Russe  of 
Kusse  &  Burgess,  Inc. 

The  Arkansas  Timber  &  Land  Company,  which 
recently  acquired  a  large  mill  site  at  Malvern, 
Ark.,  is  preparing  to  erect  an  up-to-date  plant 
at  that  point.  The  company  is  also  planning  to 
build  a  line  of  railway  about  seventy-five  miles 
in  length  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  its  tim- 
ber from  its  extensive  holdings  in  Garland  and 
Montgomery  counties  to  Camden.  This  road  is 
to  be  standard  gauge  and  will  necessitate  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ouachita. 

F.  B.  Robertson,  president  of  the  Lumber- 
men's Club  of  Memphis,  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  to  nominate  ^-andidates  for  the 
presidency  and  other  oflicers  in  the  gift  of  that 
organization :  Ko.  1,  C.  C.  Lattauer,  S.  M. 
Nickey  and  F.  W.  Dugan  :  No.  2,  '  D.  F.  Heuer, 
W.  H.  Greble  and  A.  G.  Fritchie.  These  gentle- 
men will  make  their  reports  at  tlie  nest  meeting 
of  the  club,  and  the  election  will  be  held  two 
weeks  from  that  date.  Nothing  will  be  known 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  candidates  until  these 
"ommittees  have  made  their  reports. 

H.  F.  Auten  and  associates  at  Helena,  Ark., 
have  sold  to  the  Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber  Com- 
pany 7,000  acres  of  timberland  in  Phillips 
county.  The  tract  lies  between  White  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
fully  60,000.000  feet  of  oak,  gum,  ash  and  hick- 
ory on  the  property.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Chicago  Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  which  main- 
tains offices  in  Memphis,  will  install  a  plant  in 
the  early  future  for  the  development  of  the  tim- 
ber on  this  tract.  The  average  price  per  acre 
is  understood  to  hiive  been  about  $20.00.  This 
is  the  last  large  tract  of  timberland  in  that  part 
of  Arkansas  which  has  not  already  passed  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  big  lumber  companies. 


Canada.  T.  M.  Henderson  of  the  local  traffic 
bureau  will  represent  the  Nashville  interests  at 
this   hearing. 


NASHVILLE 


A  $20,000  company  is  being  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  strawberry  crate  fac- 
tory at  Dayton,  Tenn.  Some  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  of  late  in  securing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  crates  to  handle  the  strawberry  trade  of 
this  section,  hence  the  plan  to  establish  the 
proposed  factory. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  action  taken  by 
some  furniture  manufacturers  looking  to  a  ten 
per  cent  advance  in  the  prices  of  their  products 
to  the  retail  trade,  the  furniture  makers  of  this 
city  will  make  no  advance  just  now,  at  any  rate. 
Prices  of  material  and  the  cost  of  production 
have  increased,  it  is  true,  and  if  advances  con- 
tinue along  this  line  an  increase  to  the  retail 
trade  may  be  necessary  later. 

The  sawmill  of  James  Smith  near  Sango  was 
destroyed  by  fire  recently,  the  blaze  supposedly 
starting  by  a  spark  from  the  engine  room.  A 
temporary  shut  down  for  repairs  was  necessary. 

Fire  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  started 
by  sparks  in  some  straw  accumulated  in  an 
upper  window  casing  at  the  residence  of  S. 
Lieberman  by  birds,  caused  $200  damage  the 
other  day.  Mr.  Lieberman  is  a  leading  member 
of  the  local  lumber  fraternity. 

A  good  attendance  of  prominent  men  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  is  expected  at  the  com- 
ing meeting  in  Chattanooga,  Jan.  23  and  24,  of 
the  National  Lumber  Exporters'  Association.  J. 
M.  Card  of  the  lumber  company  bearing  his 
name,  has  charge  of  the  local  arrangements. 

The  members  of  the  lumber  club  at  Memphis 
are  heartily  co-operating  with  the  members  of 
the  club  here  in  efforts  to  secure  for  this  city 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale   Lumber    Dealers'    Association. 

A  hearing  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  Dec.  16  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  ap- 
plication of  local  lumbermen  for  a  suspension  of 
the  proposed  advanced  freight  rates  by  carriers 
for  the  transportation  of  lumber  in  carload  lots 
from   Nashville  north   of   the  Ohio  river  and   to 


BRISTOL 


R.  W.  Cox  of  Gate  City,  Va.,  who  has  a  mill 
and  yards  at  Poplar,  N.  C,  lost  over  1.000,000 
feet  of  hardwood  lumber  by  fire  last  week.  He 
carried  only  $4,000  insurance  on  the  stock. 

Shipments  from  the  Bristol  district  have  been 
heavy  of  late,  despite  the  scai-city  of  stocks  and 
car  shortage,  according  to  the  managers  of  the 
local  offices  of  large  eastern  and  western  con- 
cerns. Indications  are  that  the  scarcity  of 
stocks  will  continue,  as  a  result  of  many  of  the 
mills   having   oversold. 

The  T.  W.  Thayer  Lumber  Company  is  build- 
ing a  large  new  plant  at  Damascus,  Va.  ^  The 
company  lost  its  plant  by  fire  about  a  year  ago. 

A  large  amount  of  lumber  is  being  hauled  to 
Bristol  from  the  country  mills,  as  the  roads  are 
still  in  fair  condition.  The  small  mills  have 
had  a  busy  year  and  especially  during  the  fall. 
A  large  amount  of  lumber  has  been  received  here 
in  this  manner,  while  many  logs  are  being  hauled 
in  to  local  band  mills. 

Among  the  visitors  on  the  Bristol  lumber 
market  recently  were :  J.  J.  Rumbarger  and 
lieorge  M.  Speigle  of  Philadelphia  ;  L.  H.  Snod- 
grass,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  ;  J.  H.  Barrell,  Lon- 
don ;  P.  W.  Bevins,  Hiltons,  Va.,  and  J.  Walter 
Wright,  Mountain  City,  Tenn.  They  report  busi- 
ness brisk  and  splendid  prospects  for  trade  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  next  spring. 

The  D.  T.  McKeithan  Lumber  Company  of 
I,umber,  S.  C,  is  preparing  to  let  the  contract 
for  cutting  about  20,000  acres  of  timber  in  that 
section.  J.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  former  general  super- 
intendent of  the  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Company, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

Trustee  Irving  Whaley  of  the  J.  A.  Wilkinson 
Lumber  Company,  Inc.,  will  soon  sell  at  public 
auction  the  large  planing  mill  owned  by  the 
company.     It  cost  $70,000. 

Price  and  Pierce,  Ltd.,  London,  England,  are 
buying  very  heavily  in  this  section,  through  J. 
A.   Wilkinson. 


ST.  LOUIS 


Building  operations  continue  to  be  fairly  good, 
owing  to  the  very  pleasant  weather  which  has 
prevailed  up  to  the  present  time,  and  which 
makes  work  possible.  • 

Last  month  567  permits  for  buildings  and 
alterations  were  issued  by  the  building  commis- 
sioner, aggregating  $1,079,432.  During  the  corre- 
sponding month  last  year  there  were  only  507 
permits  issued,  but  the  aggregate  cost  was  $1,- 
011,662.  This  shows  a  falling  off  of  about  half 
a  million  dollars  during  the  past  month. 

Receipts  of  lumber  during  November  were  13,- 
981  cars  and  34,000  feet  by  river.  Receipts  for 
November  last  year  were  12,560  cars  and  13,000 
feet  by  river.  Shipments  by  rail  last  month 
were  9,203  cars  and  37,000  feet  by  river.  Ship- 
ments during  November  last  year  were  9,443 
cars  and  none  by   river. 

The  Lumbermen's  Exchange  intends  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Memphis  and  Nashville  lumbermen  in  a 
fight  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion against  the  recent  advance  in  hardwood  lum- 
ber rates  by  the  railroads  from  the  Ohio  river 
gateways  to  Canadian  points.  The  lumbermen 
from  the  two  former  cities  will  be  in  St.  Louis 
Dec.  16,  and  will  testify  before  Examiner  Prouty 
at  the  Jeffei-son  Hotel,  Dec.  16  and   17. 

The  Lumbermen's  Exchange  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting  and  banquet  at  the  Missouri  Ath- 
letic Club  on  Dec.  17.  The  visiting  Memphis 
and  Nashville  lumbermen  witnesses  have  been 
invited  to  attend  the  banquet.  Nominations  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  made.  The 
election  will  be  held  early  in  January. 

The   two   nominating  committees   of   the    Lum- 


bermen's Club,  which  were  named  at  the  Novem- 
ber meeting  have  selected  the  names  of  Thos.  C. 
Wbitmarsh  for  president.  R.  B.  McConnell,  first 
vice  president,  and  C.  H.  A.  Beckers  for  second 
vice  president.  The  committee  named  from  the 
floor  has  handed  in  the  names  of  Thos.  C.  Whit- 
marsh  for  president,  T.  J.  Noser  for  first  vice- 
president  and  S.  J,  Gavin  for  second  vice-presi- 
dent. Both  committees  named  E.  C.  Robinson 
for  treasurer  and  John  B.  Kessler  for  secretary. 
The  friendly  fight  therefore  will  be  on  the  offices 
of  first  and  second  vice-president.  Mr.  Whit- 
marsh  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  members  of 
the  club  and  there  was  no  opposing  candidate 
considered  by  the  members  of  the  two  commit- 
tees. The  same  applies  to  E.  C.  Robinson  and 
J.  B.  Kessler.  Mr.  Whitmar.sh  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  W.  T.  Ferguson  Lumber  Com- 
pany. The  election  will  take  place  on  the  even- 
ing of  Dec.  10  at  the  Mercantile  Club. 


MILWAUKEE 


A  plan  has  been  thought  out  by  State  For- 
ester E.  M.  Griffith  by  which  the  state  forest 
reserve  will  be  used  for  the  employment  and 
treatment  of  convalescent  consumptives  and  "run 
down  city  folks."  His  plan  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 
The  manual  work  in  cultivating  the  forests  is 
out  of  doors  and  there  are  about  1,200  lakes  in 
the  forestry  area,  both  of  which  are  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  health.  Mr.  Griffith  proposes  to 
have  the  next  legislature  pass  on  this  bill. 

The  death  of  Emil  F.  Wollaeger,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Wollaeger  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Milwaukee,  office  furniture,  etc.,  occurred  at 
his  home  on  Nov.  26.  Mr.  Wollaeger  was  forty- 
two  years  of  age.  He  had  charge  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  branch  of  the  Wollaeger  company 
for  several  years,  and  returned  to  Milwaukee 
two  years  ago,  where  he  has  since  held  the  posi- 
tion of  manager  of  the  local  plant.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  one  brother  and  two  sisters. 
The  John  S.  Owen  Lumber  Company  of  Eau 
Claire  has  started  running  both  day  and  night 
shifts  with  a  supply  to  run  through  the  winter. 
A  voluntary  petition  of  bankruptcy  has  been 
filed  by  the  Plymouth  Parlor  Frame  Company  of 
Plymouth.  The  liabilities  are  $33,576.78,  and 
the  assets  are  $25,999.19. 

The  Hardwood  Products  Company,  one  of  the 
new  industries  of  Neenah.  is  having  a  large 
warehouse  erected  to  facilitate  the  manufac- 
ture and    shipment   of   its   hardwood   products. 

The  Keith  &  Hiles  Lumber  Company  of  Cran- 
don,  has  started  its  sawmill  after  having  been 
closed  down  while  new  boilers  were  being  in- 
stalled. 

An  employes'  benefit  disability  fund  has  been 
planned  by  the  Roddis  Lumber  &  Veneer  Com- 
pany of  Marshfield.  Each  employe  will  pay  $1 
per  month  to  the  fund. 

The  Peshtigo  Lumber  Company,  which  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars  when 
its  sawmill  was  destroyed  in  October,  has  started 
operations  on  the  planing  mill,  which  was  not 
damaged  to  any  great  extent.  Work  of  clearing 
the  sawmill  site  has  been  started  and  the  con- 
tract for  rebuilding  the  same  will  be  let  In  a 
short  time. 

Andrew  Kaul,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  is  installing  a  new 
150  H.  P.  boiler  in  connection  with  its  new 
dry-kiln  at  its  hub  plant  in  Merrill.  A  dry  room 
for  drying  veneers  is  being  fitted  up  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  plant. 

The  big  sawmill  of  the  J.  S.  Stearns  Lumber 
Company  at  Washburn  has  been  closed  following 
the  finishing  of  its  season's  cut.  The  company 
has  several  logging  camps  in  operation  through- 
out the  northern  sections  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan. 

The  E.  J.  Pfittner  Company  of  Stevens  Point, 
has  leased  the  sawmill  at  Sell's  Landing,  north 
of  Glidden,  which  will  be  supplied  from  a  re- 
cently acquired  tract  of  timber  together  with 
custom  sawing. 
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The  Lee  Handle  and  Dowell  Company,  which 
has  succeeded  the  Hankwitz  Handle  Company  at 
Merrill,  will  begin  operations  in  a  short  time. 
A  new  wood  conveyor  is  being  installed  and  a 
machine  to  make  toy  broom  handles  will  arrive 
shortly.  Mr.  Essler  will  be  retained  as  super- 
intendent of  the  plant  by  the  new  owner. 

The  regents  of  the  state  university  at  Madison 
have  decided  to  open  a  forestry  training  school 
at  the  university  in  response  to  numerous  re- 
quests from  lumbermen.  The  new  department 
will  be  opened  in  January  under  F.  B.  Moody  of 
the  state  board  of  forestry,  and  will  give  instruc- 
tions and  training  in  range,  nursery  and  timber 
work.  The  building  for  the  new  department  is 
now  partially  completed. 

Fire  caused  nearly  $15,000  damage  at  Oak- 
wood  when  the  yards  of  Otto  Davis  burned  and 
spread  to  the  lumber  yards  of  the  Tibbitts-Cam- 
eron  Lumber  Company,  causing  -$10,000  damage 
to  the  latter  concern.  The  village  has  no  fire 
protection  and  a  bucket  brigade  of  200  citizens 
did  all  in  their  power  to  check  the  flames. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Upham.  wife  of  former  Gov.  W.  H. 
Upham  of  the  Upham  Mfg.  Company  of  Marsh- 
field,  died  at  her  home  on  Nov.  29.  "  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband  and  two  daughters. 


DETROIT 


The  Detroit  Lumber  Company  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  .$300,000  and 
the  Plymouth  Lumber  &  Coal  Company  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000. 

The  Thomas  Forman  Company,  the  Brownlee- 
Kelly  Company  and  the  Lowrie  &  Robinson  Lum- 
ber Company  have  received  the  last  of  their  lake 
shipments  of  lumber.  All  have  received  large 
cargoes  of  hardwood  lumber,  especially  maple, 
within  the  past  fortnight. 

Escanaba  is  to  have  a  new  $75,000  veneer 
manufacturing  plant.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  head 
of  the  National  Pole  Company,  is  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  new  enterprise. 

Secretary  John  Lodge  of  the  Dwight  Lumber 
Company  reports  that  the  hardwood  flooring 
trade  is  in  an  excellent  condition.  The  Dwight 
company's  flooring  mill  is  running  overtime  try- 
ing to  keep  up  with  orders.  Mr.  Lodge  says  that 
his  company  has  not  been  as  badly  affected  by 
the  freight  car  shortage  as  some  the  other  De- 
troit lumber  dealers  and  ascribes  this  to  the  fact 
that  all  cars  received  at  his  plant  are  promptly 
unloaded  and  are  not  held  overnight.  Mr.  Lodge 
reports  that  this  is  the  best  season  the  Dwight 
company  has  had  since  its  organization  over 
thirty  years  ago. 

Samuel  Ellsworth  has  petitioned  the  Pontiac 
circuit  court  for  permission  to  reopen  the  Michigan 
Oak  Flooring  &  Interior  Finish  Company.  He 
claims  to  own  900  shares  of  common  stock  and 
is  the  largest  individual  stockholder.  Chauncey 
A.  Harris,  the  receiver,  is  in  charge  and  is  en- 
gaged in  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  plant. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  believes  that  the  plant  will  bring 
a  better  figure  at  a  sale  as  a  going  concern. 

Detroit  lumbermen  are  interested  in  the  re- 
port that  the  Dayton  Last  Block  Works  has 
rented  the  S.  S.  Humphrey  sawmill  at  Gaylord 
and  will  manufacture  hardwood  ties  during  the 
coming  winter.  There  is  still  considerable  tim- 
ber of  this  sort  in  the  section  of  the  country 
surrounding   Gaylord. 

"Building  conditions  have  never  been  better 
in  the  history  of  the  city,"  said  Charles  A. 
Bowen,  secretary  of  the  Builders  &  Traders'  Ex- 
change. *'For  example  the  value  of  the  building 
permits  ^rom  the  first  of  the  year  to  the  end 
of  November  exceeded  by  over  four  million  dol- 
lars those  of  the  year  previous  for  the  same 
time." 

Frank  A.  Black  of  Detroit  is  at  the  head  of 
a  new  company  organized  to  manufacture  plumb- 
er's woodwork  and  sectional  bookcases.  A  plant 
will  be  established  at  Milford. 

Thomas  J.  Anketell  of  the  Anketell  Lumber 
Company  will  leave  about  the  first  of  the  year 


(or  a  southern  trip.  He  expects  .to  be  gone  until 
way  along  into  the  summer. 

Frederick  J.  Robinson  of  the  Lowrie  &  Robin- 
son Lumber  Company  says  that  trade  in  hard- 
wood flooring  and  finishing  during  the  past 
month  has  been  exceedingly  good.  Plain  red 
oak.  he  says,  is  in  great  demand. 

Oak  and  cypress  have  been  the  leaders  with 
E.  W.  Leech  during  the  past  month.  Manager 
Smith  of  the  company  complained  of  the  short- 
age of  freight  cars  which  has  resulted  in  hold- 
ing up  shipments  and  he  says  he  does  not  look 
for  much  relief  in  this  direction  before  the  first 
of  the  year. 

J.  P.  Scranton,  the  veteran  dealer  in  hard- 
woods, says  that  he  has  orders  which  cannot  be 
filled  for  some  time  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  men  and  delayed  shipments  of  stocks.  Mr. 
Scranton  says  that  it  is  hard  to  get  men  be- 
cause the  automobile  companies  win  them  away 
with  offers  of  more  pay.  He  says  that  there  is 
a  good,  healthy  demand  for  hardwoods  of  all 
kinds. 

George  I.  McClure  declares  that  1912  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  biggest  and  best  year 
Detroit  hardwood  men  have  ever  had.  He  also 
says  that  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are 
just  as  bright.  "Many  big  orders  for  hardwoods 
will  be  placed  this  month,'*  said  Mr.  McClure, 
■and  I  expect  to  get  my  share  of  them.  I  have 
been  handicapped  by  not  having  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  warehouses,  but  by  next  spring  I  will  have 
one  big  one  which  will  be  second  to  none  in 
this  section.  I  have  two  cargoes  of  approxi- 
mately 700.000  feet  coming  in  this  week  and 
with  what  I  have  on  hand  this  will  tide  me  over 


nicely  until  next  spring.  The  demand  for  hard- 
wood flooring  Is  as  brisk  now  as  it  has  been  at 
any  time  during  the  summer.  Wide  poplar  is 
being  used  by  the  automobile  body  companies 
more  extensively  than  at  any  time  during  the 
past  two  years." 

The  Brownlee-Kclly  Company  reports  a  very 
good  trade  with  satisfactory  prices  prevailing, 
"With  the  arrival  of  the  last  shipments  by 
water  we  have  proceeded  to  take  an  inventory 
of  stock  on  hand, "  said  Mr.  Brownlee.  "At  the 
present  time  we  have  a  fairly  good  supply  on 
hand,  but  not  what  we  should  have.  We  have 
handled  over  300,000.000  feet  of  hardwood  lum- 
ber this  year  and  are  very  much  pleased  with 
the  prices  we  have  received.  No.  3  common, 
which  is  used  mostly  for  crating,  and  thick 
maple,  1  ^,4  inches  or  thicker.  Is  scarce  and  the 
prices  on  these  materials  are  high.  One  Wis- 
consin firm  has  withdrawn  its  stock  from  the 
market  and  does  not  intend  to  sell  until  the 
February  market  opens,  which  shows  that  the 
prices  are  bound  to  go  higher." 

J.  M.  Clifford,  large  dealer  In  hardwoods,  re- 
ports business  very  brisk.  He  says  that  prices 
on  hardwoods  are  advancing  rapidly  and  that 
stocks  are  scarce.  He  says  that  red  oak  is  espe- 
cially hard   to  get. 

F.  W.  Mowbray  of  Mowbray  &  Robinson,  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.,  was  a  Detroit  visitor  recently. 

Detroit  box  manufacturers  report  excellent 
bii-in.*?«  at  the  piociit  tiiuc.  AI;  the  box  men 
complain  that  prices  of  lumber  stocks  have  mate- 
rially increased.  A  lively  demand  for  packing 
cases  in  which  No.  3  common  is  used  is  also 
reported. 
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CHIC  AGO 


Continued  activity  is  noted  with  the  local 
trade.  The  slackening  of  business  on  account 
of  the  holiday  season  seems  to  have  been  slight 
with  Chicago  hardwood  handlers.  In  fact  the 
only  change  in  the  situation  during  the  last 
two  weeks  is  the  generally  healthy  improvement 
in  the  whole  tone  of  the  market.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  improved  conditions  which 
have  been  noted  for  several  months  past.  Con- 
tinued diflnculty  in  getting  any  satisfactory 
amount  of  dry  stock  is  felt.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  improvement  in  the  situation 
either  at  northern  or  southern  mills  supplying 
the  local  trade.  Practically  all  items  are  moving 
briskly  although,  as  noted  two  weeks  ago,  red 
gum  is  not  exactly  as  it  might  well  be  consider- 
ing the  qualities  of  that  wood.  In  fact  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  movement  back  to  quar- 
tered oak.  The  Chicago  market  is  taking  this 
wood  with  increasing  favor,  just  as  it  is  re- 
ported from  other  hardwood  centers.  Low  grades 
are  generally  practically  out  of  the  market,  par- 
ticularly Cottonwood,  poplar  and  basswood. 
Both  rock  and  soft  elm  are  in  fair  request.  .\sh 
is  particularly  active,  as  is  also  chestnut.  Plain 
red  oak  still  maintains  its  leading  position. 


oak.  There  has  been  a  change  in  price  on  maple 
fiooring,  but  only  slight.  Birch  and  maple  are 
in  good  call,  and  other  stocks  are  in  demand. 
Low  grades  are  moving  with  more  freedom. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  an  immediate  change 
in  the  general  situation. 


BUFFALO 


NEW  YORK 


Members  of  the  hardwood  trade  are  looking 
for  a  lessened  amount  of  activity  this  month, 
but  this  far  there  has  been  a  pretty  good  num- 
ber of  inquiries.  Prices  are  generally  holding 
very  firm  and  little  complaint  is  heard  over  con- 
ditions, except  for  the  shortage  of  cars,  which 
has  hampered  the  yards  in  getting  in  and  ship- 
ping out  lumber.  The  lake  season  is  now  over 
and  supplies  from  that  direction  at  some  yards 
are  quite  heavy. 

Good  oak  continues  to  be  in  best  demand  and 
stocks  are  relatively  small,  as  they  have  re- 
cently been.  Where  dry  stocks  are  secured  they 
find  a  ready  sale.  Quartered  oak  is  not  as 
strong  as  plain,  but  it  has  begun  to  be  in  better 
inquiry.  Birch  and  maple  are  moving  right 
along  In  good  volume.  Ash,  elm  and  chestnut 
are  also  moderately  active.  Poplar  is  not  doing 
much,  but  low  grades  are  still  scarce.  In  most 
grades  mills  are  said  to  be  well  sold  up  on 
poplar. 


The  hardwood  market  shows  little  change  in 
the  past  fortnight.  The  general  demand  has 
increased  so  that  local  manufacturers  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  desirable  stocks  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  Generally  the  stocks 
on  band  are  below  normal  and  in  some  cases 
inadequate  for  current  needs.  The  car  shortage 
is  not  as  severe  as  a  month  ago.  Inquiry  and 
demand  continue  strong  and  prices  rule  gener- 
ally firm.  Some  items  have  shown  an  advance 
of 'two  dollars,  notably  thick  chestnut  and  plain 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  last  fortnight  has  shown  a  considerable 
expansion  in  trade,  and  retail  stocks  are  much 
depleted.  With  stocks  at  mill  end  sold  way 
ahead,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  cars  for  prompt 
delivery,  the  lumberman  is  having  his  own 
troubles  at  this  time. 

Furniture  factories,  box  manufacturers  and 
other  consumers  continue  active,  but  are  handi- 
capped by  a  competition  so  keen  that  neither  of 
them  cares  to  risk  an  advance  in  price  for  feat 
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of  being  undermined  by  a  sharp  competitor  and 
losing  some  good  contracts.  Every  eCEort  is  be- 
ing made  to  educate  the  trade  up  to  a  new  sys- 
tem of  prices,  but  in  the  interim  buyers  are 
naturally  chary  of  buying  hardwood  lumber  be- 
yond actual  needs.  Prices  in  all  standard  woods 
of  all  grades  have  held  firm,  and  In  some  in- 
stances of  an  extra  scarcity  of  stOLk,  values 
have  moved  upward.  The  trade  is  hopeful  that 
the  hardwood  manufacturer  will  not  blindly 
force  figures  up  to  prohibitive  values,  and -so  put 
a  checlc  rein  on  the  neclc  of  a  dawning  pros- 
perity. 

Oalv  continues  to  be  the  leader  ;  quartered  oalt 
iS'  gaining,  and  chestnut  of  all  liinds  is  in  good 
demand.  Birch  and  maple  are  maliing  new 
friends ;  poplar  holds  steady  and  ash  is  fairly 
active.  The  veneer  and  mahogany  markets  are 
in  good  shape. 


PITTSBURGH 


So  far  as  demand  is  concerned,  the  hardwood 
market  in  Pittsburgh  was  never  in  better  shape 
than  just  now.  There  is  even  more  inquiry  than 
two  months  ago.  Of  course  there  has  been  a 
drop  in  the  orders  and  inquiries  from  yards  due 
to  the  inventory  season.  On  the  other  hand,  pur- 
chasing agents  of  factories,  corporations  and 
railroads  are  putting  in  big  requisitions  for  1913 
stock.  The  tendency  is  toward  large  orders  and 
early  delivery  is  demanded.  Prices  on  this  ac- 
count are  going  up  instead  of  going  down.  A 
few  purchasing  agents  and  yards  are  holding  off 
from  placing  their  next  year's  contracts  in  the 
hope  that  prices  will  tumble.  According  to 
wholesalers,  however,  this  is  a  vain  hope.  There 
is  no  possibility,  they  say.  of  prices  for  good 
hardwoods  being  lower  than  at  present,  for  all 
mills  are  rushed.  The  car  shortage  is  not  quite 
so  bad  as  two  weeks  ago  but  shipments  are  still 
slow  and  wholesalers  are  quoting  very  cautiously 
on  orders  where  early  delivery  is  required. 


BOSTON 


There  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  strength 
of  the  hardwood  market.  Demand  in  this  market 
has  been  of  fair  volume  but  buyers  are  not  an- 
ticipating their  wants  to  any  extent.  The  short- 
age of  cars  has  handicapped  both  bu.vers  and 
sellers  for  a  month  or  two  and  reports  from  pro- 
ducing centers  state  that  cars  are  still  scarce. 
Manufacturers  continue  to  hold  prices  with  a 
great  deal  of  strength.  Their  stocks  of  dry 
lumber  are  small  and  the  majority  of  manufac- 
turers show  no  anxiety  to  make  sales.  Money 
is  much  firmer,  which  may  result  in  some  manu- 
facturers trying  a  little  harder  to  make  sales. 
So  far  there  has  been  little  indication  of  the 
money  market  affecting  the  price  of  hardwood 
lumber. 

Manufacturing  plants  which  are  large  con- 
sumers of  hardwood  have  been  fairly  busy.  Those 
plants  making  office  furniture  have  been  doing 
a  large  business.  There  has  also  been  a  strong 
demand  for  veneers  and  the  plants  producing  this 
class  of  stock  have  been  running  very  full  and 
have  a  good  volume  of  orders  on  hand. 

In  the  market  for  plain  oak  there  is  consider- 
able strength.  JIany  sales  have  been  made  at 
the  top  price.  Quartered  oak  continues  to  sell 
well  at  firm  prices.  Maple  is  in  very  fair  call 
and  well  held.  Walnut  is  in  small  offering  and 
prices  are  high.  Cypress  has  been  in  rather 
moderate  demand.  Some  lots  have  been  offered 
at  slightly  lower  prices. 


BALTIMORE 


ter,  but  that  if  the  weather  should  be  such  as 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  mills  to 
any  extent,  the  assortments  practically  all  along 
the  line  will  be  short.  The  car  situation  is  bet- 
ter than  it  has  been,  only  the  southern  roads 
being  in  a  position  where  they  cannot  supply 
cars  in  anywhere  near  the  required  number. 
The  northern  lines  generally  are  in  fair  shape, 
and  while  some  delay  occurs,  no  real  embargo  is 
now  encountered.  With  respect  to  steamship 
facilities,  a  decided  improvement  has  also  taken 
place,  although  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  volume 
of  lumber  and  logs  going  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  so  large  as  to  tax  the  space 
available  on  steamers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
heavy  forwardings  do  not  appear  to  have  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  foreign  markets. 
All  of  them  appear  to  be  taking  lumber  and  logs 
in  such  quantities  that  there  is  really  no  sur- 
plus, and  the  interest  shown  in  stocks  tends 
to  keep  the  quotations  decidedly  firm.  The  for- 
eign buyers  even  feel  that  the  situation  warrants 
them  in  going  up  and  meeting  the  terms  of  the 
exporters,  who  are  obliged  to  advance  their 
prices  because  of  the  sharp  rise  in  the  ocean 
freight  rates  and  other  expenses. 

Apart  from  the  ocean  rates,  the  quotations  in 
the  domestic  market  are  also  on  the  upward 
trend.  All  grades  of  chestnut  are  strengthen- 
ing. Even  sound  wormy  chestnut  is  in  good  re- 
quest at  satisfactory  figures,  although  the  ad- 
vance in  this  grade  has  been  moderate.  As  far 
as  can  be  learned,  the  mills  arc  still  in  the 
position  where  they  dispose  of  their  product  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  turned  out,  and  much  lumber 
is  being  shipped  before  It  is  dry.  Oak  has  per- 
haps never  before  been  higher,  and  'the  interest 
in  this  wood  is  most  active,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Export  planks  are  being  taken  up  with 
much"  freedom,  and  the  mills  are  getting  very  at- 
tractive margins.  The  whole  range  of  poplar 
is  acceptable,  if  extra  wide  lumber  be  excepted, 
the  price  for  such  stocks  somehow  keeping  ap- 
preciably below  the  figures  which  they  should 
bring.  In  the  main,  however,  the  trade  is  in 
fine  condition,  and  the  mills  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  expedite  operations,  as  the  buyers  are 
evidently  ready  to  take  up  any  more  lumber. 


Even  the  most  conservative  members  of  the 
trade  will  admit  that  the  hardwood  business 
keeps  up  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  the  view 
is  now  generally  accepted  not  only  that  there 
will  be  no  excess  of  stocks  throughout  the  win- 


C INC  INN  ATI 


reason  to  believe  that  the  present  heavy  demand 
will  continue.  High  prices  are  the  rule  for  all 
grades   of    hardwood   flooring. 

The  poplar  trade  is  considered  fair  but  not 
quite  what  dealers  would  like.  All  low  grades 
are  in  very  heavy  demand,  and  considerable 
trouble  is  experienced  in  supplying  No.  2  and 
No.  3  common,  both  bringing  top  prices  to  the 
consuming  trade.  Trade  in  No.  1  common  and 
better  has  been  only  fair  for  several  months, 
although  lately  the  demand  had  improved  some- 
what. Wide  stock  also  is  a  little  slow.  South- 
ern manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
large  stocks  in  any  grade,  and  claim  to  be  well 
supplied   with   orders. 

Building  operations  are  still  active.  More  in- 
terior work  is  on  hand  for  the  finishers  for  the 
winter  work  than  for  several  years  and  the 
planing  mills  are  sure  to  be  kept  busy  getting 
out  this  class  of  material.  Wholesale  dealers 
are  doing  a  nice  trade  with  the  millwork  men 
in  rough  lumber  of  all  kibds  from  which  this 
finish  is  produced. 


There  is  a  very  strong  tone  to  the  hardwood 
market.  All  items  on  the  list  are  selling  well 
nud  dealers  are  having  more  trouble  in  locating 
desirable  stocks  than  they  have  to  dispose  of 
them.  Prices  are  very  strong,  especially  plain 
oak,  which  is  gaining  in  strength  almost  daily. 
Quartered  oak,  too,  is  showing  much  improve- 
ment and  has  passed  from  a  drag  on  the  mar- 
ket to  a  very  good  seller  at  the  present  time. 
Cottonwood  in  No.  2  and  3  common  is  the  hard- 
est hardwood  to  secure,  and  many  dealers  are 
not  selling  it  for  the  present,  at  least,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  get  supplies  from  the 
mills  with  which  to  fill  their  orders.  Red  gum 
has  had  the  call  all  season  and  is  now  in  a  very 
strong  position,  as  is  also  sap  gum,  all  grades 
of  which  are  moving  fast  at  good  prices.  Ash 
has  become  one  of  the  best  sellers  on  the  list 
and  thick  stock  is  very  scarce.  Much  buckeye 
is  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  cottonwood 
whenever  is  can  be  obtained,  and  numerous  other 
woods  not  formerly  used  to  a  great  extent  are 
finding  a  market.  Maple  is  in  great  demand,  as 
is  also  basswood,  which  is  hard  to  obtain.  All 
yard  men  report  low  stocks  and  while  stock  is 
coming  in  a  little  faster,  owing  to  the  easing 
up  of  the  car  shortage,  the  demand  is  so  strong 
that  little  can  be  accumulated.  However,  deal- 
ers expect  to  be  able  to  stock  up  fairly  well  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  expected  good  spring 
business. 

Hardwood  flooring  dealers  are  still  doing  a 
capacity  business.  Shipments  during  the  past 
week  have  been  unusually  heavy  and  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  steady  demand  all  winter.  Mills 
are    all    running   full   time    and    there    is    every 


TOLEDO 


While  th.ere  has  been  some  little  falling  off 
recently  in  the  demand  for  hardwoods  from  the 
building  trades,  the  f.actory  demand  continues 
to  exhibit  a  healthy  activity.  There  is  a  heavy 
call  from  the  interior  finish  concerns,  and  fur- 
niture and  vehicle  factories  are  using  heavily 
of  oak,  hickory,  ash  and  poplar.  Poplar  is  quite 
plentiful  on  this  market  and  there  is  consider- 
able hickory  coming  in  from  the  Southwest.  Oak 
in  dry  stocks  is  hard  to  get  and  local  stocks  are 
running  low.  There  are  plenty  of  oddfe  and  ends 
on  the  market  but  dry  stock  in  oak  in  wanted 
sizes  is  scarce  and  hard  to  get.  Prices  continue 
the  same  as  heretofore. 

The  boxing  ^concerns  arc  heavy  users  this  sea- 
son and  have  plenty  of  business.  Flooring  con- 
tinues in  unusually  good  demand  and  is  bringing 
satisfactory  prices.  The  car  situation  continues 
bad  and  shipments  arc  extremely  slow. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Hardwood  dealers  over  the  state  are  showing 
a  tendency  to  hold  off  placing  orders  for  re- 
plenishing their  stocks  for  a  while,  in  the  belief 
that  prices  will  break  before  long.  Inquiries 
made  among  the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
disclose  that  a  decrease  in  prices  at  any  early 
date  is  improbable. 

While  the  car  shortage  is  still  on,  hardwoods 
are  moving  a  little  better  than  they  were  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Prices  are  steady  and  the  demand 
among  the  retailers  is  fairly  good,  but  the  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  are  complaining  be- 
cause  the    dealers   will   not   take   hold. 

The  present  year  has  been  fairly  satisfactory 
to  local  hardwood  interests. 


MEMPHIS 


Business  in  hardwood  lumber  continues  of  very 
satisfactory  proportions.  Nearly  all  of  the 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  here  say  that 
they  are  able  to  sell  practically  all  of  the  lum- 
ber they  are  in  position  to  offer  and  that  it  has 
been  more  difficult  to  secure  cars  and  also  to 
find  the  necessary  lumber  in  shipping  dry  con- 
dition than  to  obtain  orders.  In  fact,  the  latter 
have  been  coming  in  with  a  rush  for  the  past 
few  weeks  in  nearly  all  items  on  the  hardwood 
list  and  the  volume  of  business  has  been  about 
as  large  as  could  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  prices 
have  been  unusually  well  maintained.  There  has 
been  no  accumulation  of  hardwood  lumber,  par- 
ticularly in  shipping  dry.  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  none  is  anticipated  in  the  near 
future,  if  the  lumber  is  being  shipped  out  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  in  condition. 
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General  business  conditions  at  Memphis  are 
«xtremely  satisfactory.  Bank  clearings  during 
November  brolie  all  records  for  any  single  month 
in  the  history  of  this  city,  with  a  total  of 
$53,000,000.  The  large  cotton  sales  and  the  ex- 
cellent prices  obtained  thereon  have  in  some 
measure  accounted  for  this  unusual  gain  in 
■clearings,  but  other  lines  have  made  substantial 
contributions  to  this  splendid  showing.  It  is 
certain  that  the  lumbermen  have  rendered  more 
assistance  than  lor  several  years  at  this  time. 
It  was  in  November,  1907,  when  the  lumber 
business  began  the  decline  which  lasted  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  is  the  first  November  since  that 
time  when  business  has  really  been  satisfactory 
to  the  lumbermen  of  this  city  and  section. 


NASHVILLE 


Conditions  of  the  hardwood  trade  here  con- 
tinue favorable.  The  demands  are  still  good  and 
are  being  well  sustained,  although  letting  up 
slightly,  perhaps,  with  the  approach  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  After  the  holidays,  how- 
ever, it  is  confidently  believed  there  will  be 
much  activity  all  along  the  line.  Red  and  white 
plain  and  quartered  oak  continue  to  lead  in  the 
demands,  while  cottonwood,  gum  and  chestnut 
are  still  in  good  call.  The  box  malsers  are  espe- 
cially calling  for  low-grade  stock.  High-grade 
poplar  shows  improvement.  Walnut,  hickory, 
beech,  maple  and  other  woods  are  about  holding 
their  own.  There  are  good  calls  for  railroad  ties 
and  timbers.  The  builders  are  rushing  their 
work  in  an  effort  to  get  through  with  outside 
operations  before  the  advent  of  real  winter 
weather.  The  general  tone  of  the  market  con- 
tinues good.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  con- 
tinuation of  good  weather  lor  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  consuming  factories  and  mill  working 
plants  are  making  active  calls  for  the  season. 
Furniture  prices  bid  fair  to  remain  firm  lor  the 
present  at  least  notwithstanding  advances  else- 
where. 


BRISTOL 


Hardwood  lumbermen  of  this  city  report  trade 
more  brisk  than  for  some  time.  There  is  a  de- 
cided scarcity  of  stocks  and  in  some  quarters 
a   serious   car   shortage,   but   a    large   volume   ol 


THREE  STATES  LUMBER  CO. 


Manufacturers  oi 

SOUTHERN  HARDWOODS 
Cottonwood  and  Red  Cum 

SPECIALTIES 
Main  Ollice,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


BLUESTONELAND& 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURE  R  S 

West     Virginia     Hardwoods 

SOFT    WHITE    PINE 
OAK      POPLAR 

CHESTNUT    HEMLOCK 

BAND   SAWED   STOCK 


Complete    Planing    Mill  Facilities 
RIDGWAY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


businesses  being  done.  Prices  are  slightly  more 
favorable,  with  prospects  of  further  improvement 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  About  all  the 
mills  are  busy  and  the  railroads  are  taxed  to 
their  capacity  in  moving  the  heavy  trarttc. 


ST.  LOUIS 


1 


The  hardwood  trade  is  seasonable,  the  near- 
ness to  the  holidays  and  stocktaking  time  reduc- 
ing the  selling  to  small  buyers.  The  large  deal- 
ers, however,  are  buying  whenever  they  can  get 
the  right  kind  of  stocks.  There  is  an  excellent 
demand  lor  plain  red  and  white  oak  and  the 
call  lor  quarter-sawed  white  oak  is  getting  bet- 
ter. All  grades  ol  cottonwood  are  selling  well 
and  so  is  red  gum.  There  is  a  good  request  also 
for  thick  ash.  Other  items  on  the  list  are -fairly 
active.  Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
a  fairly  good  volume  of  business  is  reported  by 
the  local  cypress  dealers,  although  stocktaking 
time  is  cutting  down  sales.  Most  of  the  sales 
now  being  made  are  lor  small  lots  and  for  quick 
shipment. 


MEW  ORLEANS 


The  hardwood  lumber  trade  in  all  branches 
continues  to  share  in  the  general  prosperity,  the 
only  unfavorable  feature  being  the  scarcity  of 
transportation  equipment. 

Dealers  are  pleased  to  report  that  some  of  the 
lower  grades  of  hardwoods  are  very  active  at 
this  time  and  that  satisfactory  prices  are  being 
obtained.  With  the  lower  grade  business  to  fall 
back  on,  they  can  afford  to  await  the  freshening 
up  of  the  movement  of  upper  grades,  and  as  the 
factory  demand  for  uppers  is  improving  steadily 
it  is  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  many  more 
weeks  before  all  the  local  trade  is  back  on  its 
regular  fall  and  winter  basis  and  all  dealers 
will  be  getting  their  share  of  the  trade.  While 
transportation  facilities  have  had  a  slight  effect 
on  the  local  business,  it  has  in  some  cases  se- 
riously  affected  the  export  hardwood   trade. 

In  volume,  the  exports,  as  usual  at  this  sea- 
son, have  been  at  a  low  figure  the  past  few  weeks 
and  so  far  as  it  can  be  estimated  the  figures 
have  shown  a  lalling  oBE  lor  November.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  shipments  from  New  Orleans 
have  equalled  if  not  excelled  those  lor  Novem- 
ber, 1911,  and  a  complete  compilation  will  prob- 
ably show  where  the  movement  has  been  some- 
what larger.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 
prospect  is  for  light  movement,  but  as  for  a 
long  time  the  limit  is  placed  upon  it  by  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  the  market  on  the  other 
side  ol  the  water  will  create  demands  on  these 
facilities  to   their  capacity. 

Those  shippers  who  have  ocean  contracts  ex- 
tending to  the  end  of  the  year  are  making  special 
efforts  to  get  off  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
old  rates,  but  this  business  is  not  of  sufficient 
magniture  to  affect  the  general  situation,  a 
great  many  contracts  having  expired  Oct.  1. 
Outside  ol  this,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Decem- 
ber will  be  a  comparatively  quiet  month,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  shipments  should 
not  equal  the  standard  of  the  month  lor  previous 
years. 


lactories  and  other  manufacturing  plants  to 
begin  slocking  up  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  when  Inventories  are  out  of  the  way 
and  business  for  191,'?  begins  to  make  itself 
manifest.  Dry  stocks  in  all  lines  are  still  at  a 
low  ebb,  in  fact,  were  never  lower  at  this  sea- 
son ol  the  year.  Reports  from  the  northern 
mills  would  indicate  that  both  logging  and 
sawing  operations  will  attain  a  new  high  mark 
this  winter,  If  weather  conditions  are  lavorable. 
Considerable  trouble  is  being  experienced  in  get- 
ting stocks  Irom  both  the  North  and  the  South. 
Birch  and  maple  in  all  grades  are  hard  to 
get  and  advanced  prices  are  being  paid  cheer- 
lully  in  most  cases.  Basswood  is  wanted,  but 
stocks  in  both  upper  and  lower  grades  are  light. 
Plain  red  and  white  quarter  sawed  oak  are  still 
the  leaders  in  southern  hardwoods  and  prices 
are  somewhat  higher. 


miLWAVKBB 


Although  the  demand  lor  hardwoods  is  largely 
only  lor  immediate  wants,  business  is  holding 
up  especially  well  and  is  decidedly  larger  in 
volume  than  it  was  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  To 
a  certain  extent,  this  is  .due  to  the  excellent 
weather  which  is  keeping  the  building  activity 
high  above  the  point  usually  experienced  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Conditions  in  the  Milwau- 
kee building  field  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of 
'  the  situation  all  over  the  state. 

Local  wholesalers  look  for  the  sash  and  door 


DETROIT 


Notwithstanding  serious  handicaps  the  De- 
troit hardwood  market  is  in  first  class  condi- 
tion. One  of  the  big  problems  the  hardwood  men 
are  lacing  is  the  shortage  ol  Ireight  cars  and 
resultant  del.a.vs  in  shipments.  Practically  every 
dealer  reports  orders  on  hand  which  cannot  be 
filled  owing  to  dela.vod  consignments.  Prices 
have  been  steadily  advancing  and  dealers  ex- 
pect   lurther   increases. 

Red  oak,  maple,  birch,  ash  and  cypress  have 
been  the  leaders  in  the  demand.  Red  oak  and 
maple  stocks  are  reported  scarce.  Poplar  is 
again  In  demand,  automobile  interests  placing 
orders  lor  this  wood  quite  liberally.  The  build- 
ing boom  in  Detroit,  \^Ich  has  continued  well 
into  the  winter  months,  has  also  done  Its  share 
towards  strengthening  the  hardwood  market. 
The  hardwood  flooring  and  interior  finish  fac- 
tories are  all  busy.  The  box  and  veneer  trades 
also  show  considerable  activity. 


LIVERPOOL 


The  market  position  here  is  exceptionally 
strong  and  firm,  even  stronger  than  was  re- 
ported in  last  report.  The  mahogany  export  is 
very  firm.  Very  "bullish"  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived ol  the  luture  market  from  the  West  coast. 
All  the  leading  people  prophesy  even  higher 
figures  than  were  ruling  at  tl»e  last  sales.  The 
next  sales  will  occur  the  second  week  in  Decem- 
ber and  although  there  are  three  down  on  the 
fixture  list,  the  wood  offered  is  only  small  in 
quantit.v.  Advices  from  Africa  are  that  prices 
will  have  to  advance  still  higher  as  the  present 
supplies  are  being  drawn  further  from  the  sea- 
board and  consequently  the  cost  of  importation 
Is  much  higher.  The  first  shipments  of  hickory 
and  oak  logs  this  season  have  arrived  and  were 
sold  at  extraordinary  prices.  Hickory  brought 
2/11  and  the  2/7  ex  quay  Liverpool.  Round 
ash  logs  of  any  size  are  also  wanted  badly  and 
prices  are  very  firm  lor  the  small  stocks  on 
hand.  Birch  of  any  quality  is  practically  non- 
existant.  Only  a  lew  logs — old  shakey  stock — 
is  on  offer  and  this  is  not  of  much  commercial 
value.  Wagon  oak  specillcatlons  are  going  very 
well,  and  firm  prices  are  being  realized  lor  all 
sizes.  Coffin  oak  specifications  are  also  very  firm 
and  are  bringing  good  figures.  Several  orders 
for  oak  scantlings  are  much  overdue,  probably 
because  ol  the  high  freights.  Much  grumbling  is 
heard  among  trades  here  at  the  absence  of  ship- 
ments when  the  market  is  against  the  shippers. 
01  course  the  shippers  who  do  not  fulfill  their 
contracts  at  times  like  these  will  lose  much 
sympathy  and  it  would  be  a  more  business-like 
policy  for  those  who  want  future  business  to  de- 
liver  all  the  stock  they  have  contracted  lor. 
The  volume  ol  business  during  the  past  lortuight 
has  been  quite  bad  even  in  spite  of  high  prices 
though  it  is  mighty  difficult  to  get  anyone  to  con- 
tract far  ahead  at  present  values. 
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TfflS  IS  OUR  RECORD 


In  Business 7y\  Years 

Losses  Paid        -        -        -        -        -        -  -     $1,100,000 

Savings  Effected  for  Subscribers  -        -         -  700,000 

Quick  Assets  Belonging  to  Subscribers          -  775,000 


Mor^  Cash  Assets  to  each  $100  of  Out- 
standing Liahihty  than  the  Largest  Stock 

Companies 


Entire  Interest  Earn- 
ings Paid  to  Subscribers 


Experience  has  demonstrated  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
their  insurance  can  be  saved  to  the  LUMBERMEN  by  carrying  ALLIANCE 
POLICIES.  Give  us  the  opportunity  to  make  these  substantial  savings 
for  YOU. 


Lumbermen's  Underwriting  Alliance 

U.  S.  EPPERSON  &  COMPANY,  ATTY.  &  MGR. 
R.  A.  Long  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Advertisers'  Directory  [ 


NORTHERN    HARDWOODS. 

American  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co 


SOUTHERN     HARDWOODS. 


Baecher  &  Barr 

Bradley.  E.  C.  Lumber  Co 

Brown  Brothers  Lumber  Company.. 
Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 


Coale.  Tho6.  E..  Lumber  Company.. 

CibbB  &  Mitchell,  Inc 

Craig.  W.  P..  Lumber  Co 

Curll,  Daniel  B 


Darling.  Chas.  &  Co. 


EliasG.&Bro 

Eitabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co.. 


FUnner-Steger  Land  &  Lumber  Co. 
Porman  Company.  Thomas 


Goodyear.  C.  A.,  Lumber  Co. 


Hadentine  Lumber  Company.  Inc. 

Hanson-Turner  Company 

Heyser.  W.  E.  Lumber  Co 

Holyoke.  Chas 

HoUoway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co... 


60 


62 

13 

17 
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American  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Anderson-Tully  Company  . . . . 
Atlantic  Lumber  Company  . . . 


Smith,  Fred  D 5.S 

.Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 66 

,,    Stewart.  I.  N..&  Brother 66 

1'    Stimson.  J.  v..  &  Co 64 

»    Sullivan.  T.  &  Co 66 


Baker-Matthews  Mfg.  Co 

Bennett*  Witte 

Bluestone  Land  &  Lumber  Co 

Boice  Lumber  Company 

Booker-Cecil  Company 

Bradley,  E.  C.  Lumber  Co 

Brown.  W.  P.,  &  Sons  Lumber  Co... 
Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 


Carrier  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co 

Cherokee  Lumber  Co 

Coale.  Thos.  E.,  Lumber  Company. . 
Curll.  Daniel  B 


Darline.  Chas.  E.  &  Co 

Davis.  Edward  L..  Lumber  Company 

Dempsey,  W.  W 

Duhlmeier  Brothers 


Elias.G.A  Bro 

Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 


Farrin,  M.  B,.  Lumber  Company 

Faust  Bros.  Lumber  Co 

Planner-Steger  Land  &  Lumber  Co. 


Jones  Hardwood  Company 16    Qaretson-Greason  Lumber  Co  . 


Kent.  J.  S..  Company 

Klann.  E.  H 

Kneeland-Bigelow  Company,  The.. 


Litchfield.  William  E 

Long-Knight  Lumber  Company  . 


MacLaren.  D.  B.,  Lumber  Company. 

Mcllvain.  J.  Gibson.  &  Co 

McLean,  Hugh,  Lumber  Co 

McParland  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.... 

Miller,  Anthony 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 

Mowbray  &  Robinson 


Oelhafen  Lumber  Company. 
Osgood  &  Richardson 


Palmer  &  Parker  Co 

Parrine-Annatpong  Company. 


Sailing-Hanson  Company 

Sawrer-Goodman  Company 

Schultz,  Holloway  Co 

Smith.  Fred  D 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. .. 
Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Company. 

Stephenson,  I..  Company.  The 

Stewart  I.  N.  &  Brother 

Stimson,  J.  V.,  &  Co 

Sullivan,  T.  &  Co 
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Hadenline  Lumber  Company.  Inc 

Hamilton.  J.  V 

Heyser,  W.   E..  Lumber  Company,.. 

Hill  Brothers  Tie  &  Lumber  Co 

Himmelberger-Harrison  LumberCo. 

Hitt,  H.  H,.  Lumber  Company 

Holloway  Hardwood  LumberCo 

Huddleston-Marsh  LumberCo 


Kent,  J.  S.,  Company 

Kentucky  Lumber  Co 

Keys-Walker  LumberCo., 

Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Klann, E.H 


Lamb-Fish  LumberCo 

Litchfield.  WilUam  E 

Little  River  Lumber  Company 

Logan-Maphet  LumberCo 

Long-Knight  Lumber  Company 

Louisiana  Lone  Leaf  LumberCo... 
Louisville  Point  Lumber  Company. 
Love.  Boyd  &  Co 


Maley,  Thompson  &  MoffettCo 

Maphet  &  Shea  Lumber  Company. 

Mcllvain.  J.  Gibson.  &  Co 

McLean.  Hugh.  Lumber  Co 

McParland  Hardwood  LumberCo.. 

M iller,  Anthony.  

Mowbray  &RobiDSon 


Norman  Lumber  Company. 


Tegge  Lumber  Co. 


60 


Vinke.  J.  &  J 

VonPlaten  Lumber  Oo.. 


nhio  River  Saw  Mill  Company.. 
Osgood  &  Richardson 


65 


17 
14 
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Tennessee  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 

Three  States  Lumber  Company 


Webster  Lumber  Co.,  George 

White.  Wm.  H.  Co 

Wi«Bin.H.D 

Williams.  IchabodT..&  Sons.. 
Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Company. 
Wisconsin  Land  &.  Lumber  Oo... 

Wiatar.  Underbill  A  Nixon 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 


59 


Paepoke-Leicht  Lumber  Company. 
Peytona  Lumber  Company.  Inc 


Radina.  L.  W.,  &  Co 

Ransom.  J.  B.,  <b  Co 

Ritter.  W.  M.,  Lumber  Company . 
Russe  &  Burgess.  Inc 


Yeager,  Orson  E .   . . 
foung,  W.  D,  &,  Co. 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Company., 

66    Schultz.  Holloway  Co 

3    Slaymaker,  S.  E.  &  Co 


Vestal  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Vinke.  J.  &  J 

VonPlaten  LumberCo 


Webster  Lumber  Co..  George 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company. 

Whiting,  Wm.S 

Whitmer.  Wm.  &  Sons 

Wiggin.H.D 

Williams.  IchabodT.A  Sons.. 
Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Company . 

Wistar,  Dnderhill  &  Nixon 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 

Wood.  R.  E..  Lumber  Company.. 


Yeager.  Orson  E . 


POPLAR. 


Anderson-Tully  Company 

Atlantic  Lumber  Company 

Farrin,  M.  B..  Lumber  Company... 

Faust  Bros.  Lumber  Company 

Hadenline  Lumber  Company,  Inc. . 

Kentucky  Lumber  Company 

Keys-Walker  Lumber  Company... 

Logan-Maphet  LumberCo 

Maphet  &  Shea  Lumber  Company. 

Peytona  Lumber  Company,  Inc 

Radina.  L.  W.  &  Co 

Ritter.  W.  M.,  Lumber  Company  .. 

Vansant.  Kitchen  &  Co 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company.. . 

Whiting,  Wm.  S 

Wood.  K,  E..  Lumber  Company. ... 
Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company . . 


VENEERS  AND    PANELS. 


10 


14 

7 


MAHOGANY,   WALNUT,    ETC. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co 63 

Duhlmeier  Brothers « 14 

Hamilton,  J.  V 64 

Huddleston-Maxsh  Lumber  Co 5 

Maley.  Thompson  &  Moffett  Co 13 

Mengel,  C.  C.  &  Bro.  Company 11 

Palmer  <&  Parker  Co 16 


Penrod  Walnut  &  Veneer  Co 61 

Purcell.  Frank 65 

Rayner.  J 5 

Willey.C.r 1 

Williams,  Ichabod  T,,  &  Sons 


HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 

Beecher  &  Barr 16 

Carrier  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co 18 

Cobbs  &  Mitchell.  Inc 3 

Eastman,  S.  L..  Flooring  Co ,59 

Farrin.  M.  B.  Lumber  Company 14 

Forman,  Thos..  Company 59 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co 59 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  LumberCo....  65 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company .1 

Robbins  LumberCo 60 

Salt  Lick  LumberCompany 65 

Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Company...  9 

Stephenson.  I..  Company,  The 59 

Webster  Lumber  Co..  George 17 

White,  Wm.  H.  Co 6S 

Wilce.  T.,  Company.  The 5 

Wisconsin  Land  &  Lumber  Co 59 

Young.  W.  D.,<feCo 3 
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WOODWORKING      MACHINERY. 

Cadillac  MachineCo 55 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  The 12 

Linderman  Machine  Co..  The 67 

Mershon.  W.  B..  &  Co 

Phoenix  Manufacturing  Co 

Saranac  Machine  Company 58 

Smith.  H.  B..  MachineCo 57 

Steinmetz.  C.  M 16 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co  .. 


j6  LOGGING   MACHINERY. 

14 

68  Baldwin  Locomotive  Wks 55 

68  Clyde  Iron  Works 12 

10  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co 16 

65  Russel  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co 55 

68 

DRY   KILNS  AND    BLOWERS. 

Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works 58 

Phila.  Textile  Mchy.  Co I 


Adams  ARaymond  Veneer  Co 64 

Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co 62 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co....  63 

Cadillac  Veneer  Company 

Central  Veneer  Company 10 

Gorham  Brothers  Company 61 

Hanson-Turner  Company 62 

Hoffman  Bros. Company 61 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Co 5 

Jarrell.  B.  C.  &  Co 64 

Kentucky  Veneer  Works 61 

Kiel  Wooden  Ware  Company 62 

Knoxville  Veneer  Company 6 

Louisville  Veneer  Mills 11 

Maley.  Thompson  &  Moffett  Co 13 

Mengel.  C.  C.  iSj  Bro.  Company 11 

Ohio  Veneer  Company 13 

Penrod  Walnut  &  Veneer  Co 61 

Rayner,  J 5 

Radford-Portsmouth  Veueer  Co 63 

Rice  Veneer  &  LumberCompany 61 

Southern    Veneer     Manufacturing 

Company 63 

Underwood  Veneer  Company 63 

Veneer  Manufacturers'  Company 5 

Walker  Veneer  &  Panel  Co 53 

Willey.  C.  L 1 

Williams.  Ichabod  T..  &  Sons 

Wisconsin  Seating  Company 62 

Wood-Mosaic  Com  pany 17 


SAWS,    KNIVES   AND   SUPPLIES. 

Atkins.  E.  C,  ACo 56 

Simonds  Mfg.  Co 57 


LUMBER  INSURANCE. 

Central  Manufacturers'  Mut.  Ins.  Oa  1 

Epperson,  U.  S 50 

Indiana  Lumbermen's  Mut.  Ins.  Co..  1 

Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co..  1 

Lumbermen's  Mutual  Ins.  Co 1 

Lumbermen's     Underwriting    Alli- 
ance    50 

Lumber  Underwriters 18 

Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Mutual 

Fire  Ins.  Co 1 

Ranlun.  Harry  A  Co  


TIMBER   LANDS. 

Lacey.  James  D.,  ■%  Co 2 

Spry,  John  C 5 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Freight  Audit  &  Storage 

Com  pany 18 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co 63 

Childs.S.  D.  A  Co 53 

Durant-Dort  Carriage  Company 12 

Gerlach,  The  Peter,  Company 53 

Lumbermen's  Credit  Association....  5 

Mechanical  Rubber  Company 58 

Tamms  Silica  Company _.  —  53 

Wausau  Advancement  Association.. 
Westinghouse  Electric  <&  Mfg.  Od.,, 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements  will  bo  inserted  In  tliis  sec- 
tion at  tbe  following  rates: 

For  one  insertion 20c  a  line 

For  two  Insertions 35c  a  line 

For  three  insertions 50c  a  line 

For  four  insertions 60c  a  line 

Eigbt  words  of  ordinary  length  make  one  line. 
Heading  counts  as  two  lines. 
No  display  except  the  headings  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances  to  accompany  the  order.  No  ^ 
extra  charges  for  copies  uf  paper  containing' 
the  advertisement. 


EMPLOYES  WANTED 


WANTED 

Salesmen  on  our  New  Census  publications. 
Splendid  opportunity.  Men  making  $50  to  $75 
per   week.  RAND,    McNALLT   &   CO., 

Dept.   B.,   Chicago,   111. 


WANTED 

An  experienced  Veneer  Slicer  operiitor.  In 
replying  give  £ull  information,  by  whom  you  have 
been  employed :  what  kinds  o(  wood  you  have 
cut,  your  age,  married  or  single,  and  references. 
Address     "BOX  121,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


IF  YOU  WANT 
competent  employes  In  any  department  of  the 
hardwood  business,  there  Is  no  better  way  of 
securing  them  than  by  employing  the  Classified 
Advertisements  section  of  Habdwood  Rbcobd, 
which  reaches  woodsmen,  sawmill  men  and  sales- 
men in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED        ] 


WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Chas.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Kirkland  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TIMBER  ESTIMATING 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  and  logging 
conditions.  Have  a  tew  high-class  properties 
for  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

THOS.  J.  Mcdonald, 

East  Tenn.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.. 

Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


WANTED— WAGON   STOCK 

Wagon  tongues,  reaches,  bolsters,  hickory  di- 
mension stock  for  buggy  and  wagon  work.  In- 
spection at  mill   points. 

J.  A.  BROWNE  &  CO.,   INC., 
North   Manchester,   Ind 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

75  to  100  cars  of  oak  poles,  bolsters,  sand 
boards,  eveners,  and  reaches ;  and  hickory  and 
maple  axles.  Will  Inspect  at  shipping  point,  and 
pay  cash.  E.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bayne  St., 

Bnttalo,  N.  Y. 


I 


LOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK    WALNXJT    LOGS 

We  want  hewed  black  walnut  logs  for  export, 
16  inches  and  upward  in  diameter.     Terms  cash. 
.lOHN  L.  ALCOCK  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  994, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED— BLACK  WALNUT   LOGS 

500  cars  good  black  walnut  logs,  10"  and  up 
In  diameter,  6  ft.  and  up  long.  Will  Inspect  at 
shipping  point  and  pay  cash. 

GEO.   W.   HARTZELL,  Dayton,  Ohio, 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LOGS 

200,000  ft.  2S"  and  up  White  Oak  logs. 
200,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Walnut  logs. 
50,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Cherry  logs. 
C.  L.  WILLET,  2558  S.  Robey  St.,  Chicago. 


TIMBER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— TWO  HUNDRED  MILLION 

Feet  stumpage  hardwood  ;  very  fine  proposition  ; 
on  railroad  western  N.  C.  J.  M.  ASKEW,  "9 
Cumberland  Ave.,  Asbeville,  N.  C. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 
I  own  in  fee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracks  of  high-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  the  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  Investment  or  as  an 
operating    proposition. 

Win    deal    with    principals   only.      Address   In 
confidence,   "BOX   22,"   care   Haedwood   Rbcoed. 


TIMBER  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE^HARDWOOD   TIMBER 

6, lis  acres  in  fee  simple  of  virgin  timber  land 
having  on  it  the  following :  Oak,  15  million  feet ; 
cypress,  12  million  feet ;  gum,  12  million  feet ; 
pine,  10  million  feet.  This  is  located  in  North 
Louisiana  and  is  fine  timber.     Address 

"OWNER."  care  Hardwood  Record. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE 

Cottonwood  which  will  be  cut  during  the  next 
sixty  days.  About  200,000  feet  of  wagon  boards, 
any  widths  or  lengths,  absolutely  clear,  high 
grade.  Also  about  200,000  feet  of  No.  1  common 
and  better.  Please  let  us  have  your  best  cash 
offer,   f.    0.   b.    Omaha.     Address 

"BOX   115."  care  Hardwood  Record. 


FOR    SALE 

Common  White  Mahogany   and  common    Peru- 
vian Mahogany,  which  we  would  like  to  move. 
DIECKMANN    HARDWOOD    CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OAK.  POPLAR,  ASH 

and  all  other  hardwoods,  in  all  grades  and  thick- 
nesses, can  be  readily  sold  It  advertised  In  tbe 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  section  of  Hardwood  Bic- 
OED.  It  you  have  a  large  stock  you  want  to 
sell  try  a  tew  lines  in  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  inquiries  they  will  bring  you. 


FOR  SALE— BAY  POPLAR 

At   our   Ayden   Mill,   freight   rate   to 

Norfolk,   Va 8c 

Baltimore    15c 

Philadelphia     16c 

New  York  City 20c 

Boston    ' 23c 

We  offer  400  M  feet  1x6"  and  wider  Bay 
Poplar,  thoroughly  bone  dry  and  straight,  good 
widths  and  lengths,  beautiful  stock,  piled  for 
Ists  and  2nds,  but  will  likely  down  grade  In 
shipping  about  20%  No.  1  common.  This  stock 
is  cut  heavy  and  most  of  it  would  dress  two 
sides  1"  thick.  For  quick  shipment  will  quote 
special  prices. 
AMERICAN   LBR.   &  MFG.   CO.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Car  Curly  Poplar,  largely  4/4. 

2  cars  4/4Xo.  1  Common  Poplar 

3  cars  8/4  No.  2  Common  Poplar 

Address        P.  O.  BOX  174,  Hickory,  N.  C. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED  ^ 


WANTED 

Five  or  ten  carloads  2y2"x2yo"x30"  White 
Oak  Squares  for  delivery  beginning  at  once.  Ad- 
dress       "BOX  117,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


WANTED— DIMENSION  STOCK 

Oak,  plain  and  quartered  ;  boards  and  squares. 
Also  dogwood  and  persimmon. 

INDIANA   QUARTERED   OAK   CO., 
7  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1  ¥■ 
1  !'- 
1 
Hi 

t  ities. 


WANTED 

xl%x36,  Oak,  Ash  or  Hickory 

xl  1/4x40,   Oak,  Ash  or  Hickory 

x2 14x40,   Oak    or  Ash 

x2     x40.  Oak    or  Ash 

x2     x36  to  40,  Oak  or  Ash,  in  large  quan- 

THE    WISCONSIN    CHAIR   CO., 
Port    Washington,   Wis. 


LUMBER  WANTED 


AVE  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  HEAR  FROM 

.Vn.v  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  Poplar  Electric 
Casings,  and  also  from  those  in  a  position  to  sup- 
ply  Red  Gum  Veneers. 

Address  "BOX  122,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 
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WANTED 

Five  cars  1"  No.  3  common  chestnut. 
DUHLMEIEK    BROTHERS,    Cincinnati, 


BUTEES   OF  HAEDWOODS. 

Do  yon  want  to  get  In  touch  nlth  the  best 
buyers  of  hardwood  lumber?  We  have  a  Hat, 
■bowing  the  annual  requirements  In  lumber, 
dimension  stock  and  veneers  and  panels  of  con- 
sumers of  those  materials  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  service  is  free  to  ad- 
vertisers In  the  Recokd.  It  will  Interest  yon. 
Write  us  for  further  Information  about  our  "Sell- 
ing Lumber  by  Mall  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  Bldg., 

Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

for  man  to  go  In  manufacturing  business.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitable  for 
making  spokes  and  vehicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion in  town  six  thousand,  on  two  rivers  and 
two    railroads.     Address 

"BOX  72."  care  Hardwood  Recobd. 


WOOD  ALCOHOL  PLANT 

We  have  a  very  desirable  location  and  ample 
supply  of  raw  material  for  a  wood  alcohol  plant. 
Will  be  glad  to  negotiate  with  anyone  Interested 
In  the  establishment  of  such  an  industry. 

GEO.   WEBSTER  LBR.  CO., 
21  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 


RECEIVER'S  SALE 

Well-equipped  Furniture  Factory,  now  in  opera- 
tion, together  with  large  stock  of  finished  and  un- 
finished furniture  in  course  of  manufacture : 
about  300,000  feet  of  seasoned  lumber ;  good 
three-story  brick  factory  and  warehouse  build- 
ings :  50,000  square  feet  floor  space :  good  rail- 
road facilities,  sawmill  in  connection ;  skilled 
non-union  labor  :  established  trade  :  splendid  op- 
portunity. Will  be  offered  at  private  sale  by 
order  of  court.  Thursday,  Jan.  16,  1913.  For 
information  address  A.  B.  WYCOFF,  Receiver, 
Batosville,  Ind. 


PARTNERSHIP  INTEREST  FOR  SALE 

Xon-resident  partner  in  Hardwood  Manufac- 
turing company  will  dispose  of  controlling  inter- 
est. 

Address  "BOX  120,"  care  Hakdwood  Record. 


WANTED    TO    BUY 

one  hundred  and  eight  dry  kiln  bunks,   six  feet 
long,   six   inch    wheels,   roller   bearings. 

THE  TAYLOR  CHAIR   CO.,    Bedford.   O. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE    AT    A    BARGAIN 

One  Coe   76"x52"   Veneer   Lathe. 

One  Coe   76"    Veneer  Clipper. 

One  76"  S.  C.  Rogers  Buffalo  Knife  Grinder. 

All  machinery  guaranteed  to  do  first-class 
work,  and  good  reasons  for  wanting  to  sell.  Ad- 
dress      "BOX   116,"   care   Hardwood   Record. 


FOR  SALE— CIRCLE   SAW  MILL 

Capacity  12,000  feet. 
BARGERSVILLE    LBR.    CO.,    Bargersville,    Ind. 


MACHINERY  WANTED 


EXPORT 
Well-known  export  firm,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  European  markets,  would  like  to  get 
into  connections  with  first-class  mills,  especially 
in  West  Virginia,  with  the  object  of  handling 
their  stock  for  export.  Principal  will  spend 
most  time  in  Europe.  Can  furnish  .\1  references. 
Address   "BOX    123, "   care  Hardwood  Record. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LUMBERMEN— 

to  try  the  Gibson  Tally  Book.  The  three-throw 
aluminum  tally  ticket  cover  accommodates  any 
form  of  ticket  desired.  The  use  of  the  special 
triplicate  tally  ticket  supplied,  printed  on  water- 
proof paper  with  carbon  backs  makes  tallies  un- 
alterable. For  durability,  convenience,  accuracy 
and  for  systematizing  the  inspection  of  lumber 
the  Gibson  tally  method  can't  he  beat. 

Special  forms  of  tally  tickets  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. Covers  sold  on  approval  to  responsible 
concerns.  HARDWOOD   RECORD. 

537  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


CHICAGO 

McParland  Hardwood 
Lumber  Co.  2204  s.  lafun  st. 
HARDWOODS 

FRED  D.  SMITH 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1337-1343  North  Branch  St.  CHICAGO 

* 

E.  H.   KLANN 

Cottonwood,    Gum,    Oak,    Ash,    Cy- 
press, Yellow  Pine,  Dimension  Stock 


819  FISHER  BLDG. 


HAR.    1187 


Osgood    &  Richardson 

935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Agents:  LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 
Telephone  Canal   1688 

CHAS.     DARLING     &     CO. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

22nd   Street  and  Center  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


AVeoeerOftageii  thaaDewerVi*  v.-dovi  ua-  c  > 

craving  for  years.  Thii  "Walker  Brand"  Veu- 

eer  Oaoge  is  a  Btevl  gange  that  will  satieff 

yoarwaotefor  all  time.    Tou  can'tduyuuf- 

gelf   a  better  taro  than   to  hay  one   of 

tbese  gauges.     It  gauges  AOCURaTCLT 

•Tery  tbickaesBfrom  Hn  inchto  ."ft  iocb 

INCLUSIVE.     Wake  up  to  this  o[>p..rtO- 

Dity.  Pric6only$l  98  delivered  by  U    8 

iMail    Order  now,  today.   Address — 6466 

froodlawQ  Ave.     fhone  Hyde  Park  SS. 


Dept.  C 


For  sale  by  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 
50  CENTS  EACH. 


Gerlach  Modern  Machines 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOOKS 


circular.  Band  and  Cylinder  Saws 

SAW  AND  LOG  TOOLS 

THE  PETER  CERIACH  CO-  Oevdand.  6th  Cily.  U  S.A. 


QQ%    PURE 

SILICA 

OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago 


COUNTERFEIT  CHECKS 


ar«  frequent 
except  where 
©ur 

Two  Piece 
Oeometricil 
Barter  Coia 

Is  In  use,  then 
Imitation  isn't 
poMlble. 
Sample  If  you 
ask  for  It. 

S.  D.  CQILDS 
«  CO. 

iJhIcato 

We  alflo  make 
Tim*  Ohecks- 
BtenollB  and 
Log  Hammers 
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This  is  Form  Y 


Y    G.M.CC.-PAT.  JAN.3,1301 

Elkmont  Contracting  &  Supply  Co. 

Elkmoat.  Tenn. 

Camp 

IQ 

1 

DIA. 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

DIA. 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

TOTAL 

8 

37 

9 

38 

10 

39 

11 

40 

12 

41 

13 

42 

14 

43 

15 

44 

16 

45 

17 

46 

18 

47 

19 

48 

20 

49 

21 

50 

22 

51 

23 

62 

24 

53 

25 

54 

26 

55 

27 

56 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

~ 

33 

34 

35 

36 

Total 

TOTAL  NO.  LOGS  &  AM'T.  IN  FEET 

CARS    AVERAGE  PER  CAR 

REMARKS! 

, 

SCALER 

Of  Single  Duplicate  or  Tripli- 
cate Log  Tally  Ticket  (with- 
out Loose  Carbon  Sheets) 
used  in  the 


Gibson 
Aluminum 


unii  r1 


Tally  Book 
Covers 


MANUFACTURED   BY  ' 

HARDWOOD      RECORD 

537  S.  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO 


Let  us  send  you  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  scores  of  forms  of 
lumber,  flooring  and  log  tally 
tickets. 


The  Gibson  Tally  Book  System 

has    more    than    2,500    users. 
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Broom   Handle    Machinery 

Lei  us  tell  you  about  our  STEEL  TUMBLERS  FOR  DRY- 
ING  AND  POLISHING  BROOM  HANDLES.  This  system  is 
rapidly  supplanting  all  olhers.  More  economical;  less  time  required 
for  drying;  no  polishing  afterwards;  greater  per  cent  of  straight 
handles  turned  out. 


Steel  Tumbler  for 
Drying   and    Polish- 
ing   Broom    Handles 


CADILLAC      MACHINE     COMPANY 

Complete  Line  of  Broom   Handle  Machinery 

CADILLAC,    MICH. 


Baldwin    Geared 
Locomotive 

Logging  Locomotives  must  operate  on  steep  grades,  sharp 
curves  and  uneven  tracks.  This  is  what  the  geared  locomo- 
tive illustrated  has  been  designed  to  do.  It  is  symmetrical 
in  construction,  and  power  is  transmitted  to  the  axles  through 
a  central  drive.  The  valve  motion  is  simple  and  accessible, 
and  all  new  features  have  been  tried  out  in  service. 


This  locomotive  is  well-designed,  well-built  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Various  sizes  can  be  furnished,  to  suit  different  track  and 
operating  conditions. 

THE     BALDWIN     LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,   U.   S.  A. 
Cable  Address: — "Baldwin,   Philadelphia" 

Branch  Offices: 
New  York,  N.  Y..  Hudson  Terminal:  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Wright  Building; 

Chicago,  III.,  Railway  Exchange:  Portland,  Ore.,  Spalding  Building; 

Richmond.  Va.,  Travelers  Building. 


RUSSEL    LOGGING    CARS 


70,000    LBS.    CAPACITY     SKKi-KiO.N'    TYFE  RUSSEL   CAR,    EQUIPPED   WITH   LOADER  RAILS   AND   RUSSEL  PATENT  DROP  STAKES.      THIS 

CAR   COMPLIES   WITH   M.    C.   B.    RULES   AND  SAFETY   APPLIANCE   ACTS. 

Years  of  Hard  Service  Have  Demonstrated  Russel  Cars  to  be  Supe- 
'      rior  in  Quality  and  Construction.    Built  for  any  Capacity  Desired 


RUSSEL   WHEEL   AND   FOUNDRY   CO. 


DETROIT.   MICHIGAN 
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Everybody's  Doing  It 


Doing  What? 
Using 

ATKINS  f-^ll  SAWS 

And  Why? 

Because  they  are  made  of  the  finest  material. 
Because  we  employ  the  highest  class  mechanics. 
Because  they  will  stand  up  to  their  work  and  make  good. 
Because  they  are  the  "Finest  on  Earth." 

If  your  regular  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with  the  genuine 
ATKINS  SILVER  STEEL  SAW— then  write  to  the  nearest 
address  below,  and  we'll  give  you  prompt  service. 

BAND  SAWS 

CIRCULAR  SAWS 

CROSS  CUT  SAWS 

GANG  SAWS 

A  Perfect  Saw  for  Every  Purpose 

MACHINE  KNIVES 

E.  C  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

The  Silver  Steel  Saw  People 

Home   Office   and   F^actory,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BRANCHES:     Atlanta,       Chicago,       Memphis,       Minneapolis,        New  Orleans,        NeHv  York  City, 

Portland,       San    Francisco,       Seattle,        Vancouver,   B.   C.        Sydney,   N.   S.  W. 

CANADIAN    FACTORY:     Hamilton,   Ont. 
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Saw  Repairs 


T  F  there  is  any  Saw 
Repair  work  that 
you  want  done  to  get 
things  in  final  shape 
for  winter,  ship  your 
saws  to  a  Simonds 
Factory  just  as  soon 
as  you  can  and  we  will 
do  the  work  right. 

Tags   for  shipping 
furnished  on  request. 


Fitchburg,  Mass.       Vancouver,  B.  C.  Montreal,  Que. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  111.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Portland,  Ore.  New  Orleans,  La.  St.  John,  N.  R 

San  Franciso,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED 

1847 


INCORPORATED 
1878 


A  NEW  POWER 

MORTISER 


THE   NEW  AUTOMATIC  MORTISER 

No.   282-A  operates  a  Hollow  Chisel 

with  Auger  within  for  removing  chips. 
Worlcs  all  kinds  of  woods  rapidly  and 
the  chisel  is  brought  into  the  worlc  by 
power. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 


H.  B.  Smith  Machine  Co. 

Smithville,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


New  York  Chicago  Atlanta         San  Francitco 
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DOUBLE 


rMt  CAPAOTY  OF  YOUR 

DRY  KILN 


If  you  attempt  to  dry  two-inch  oak 
in  your  kiln  in  fourteen  days  the  re- 
sult will  probably  resemble  the  above 
illustration. 

The  lower  picture  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  two-inch  oak  dried  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works  Process 
in  fourteen  days,  and  every  plank  as 
sound  as  the  sample. 

The  absence  of  checks  is  not  the 
only  saving  due  to  this  process.  The 
lumber  is  straight,  soft  and  free  from 
sap  or  acids. 

For  a  small  sum  of  money  your  old 
kilns  can  be  converted  to  G.  R.  V.  W. 
Process  Kilns,  with  a  guarantee  to 
give  the  results  above  described. 

Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners 

Can  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  driven  with 

"iDVAHCE" 

CORRUGATED 
JOINT  FASTENER 
MACHINE 

Made  in  DiUereni 
Types  lo  Meel 
All  Conditions 

Specially  suitable  for 
manufacturers  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds, 
screens,  coffins, 
furniture,  plumbers' 
wood- work,  porch 
columns,  boxes, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Write  for  bulletins 
and  prices. 

Manufactured  only 
by 

Saranac  Machine  Co.,   St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


BELTING 


ELEPHANT 
R  U  B  B  E  R 

AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


HOSE 


STEAM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

EXTRA  QUALITY 


Recommended  for  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


t. 


!Kl«(to£ltP^ 


307  W.  Randolph  Street, 

ESTABLISHED   1882 


SELLING  AGENTS 

CRANE  COMPANY  -  •  ALL  BRANCHES 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  CO..  MOBILE,  ALA 
ILBINV  MILL  SUPPLY  CO..    ALBANY.  Gl. 


THE  MECHANICAL 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

(Chicago  Rubber  W*rks) 

CHICAGO 


H  A  R  D.WQO  JLJE^fc  CORD 


"Ideal 


99  Steel 
Burn- 
ished 


Rock  Maple  Flooring 


ii  the  flooring  that  is  manufactured  expressly  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modem  machinery  from  carefully-selected  stock  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
throughout  our  entire  system  to  make  it  fulfill  in  every  particular  it*  name — "IDEAL." 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 

Send  Us  Your  Inquiries 


The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


Ists  &  2nds  4/4 1 75,000 

MICHIGAN  5/4  195,000 

MAPLE  s/4 150,000 

10/4 75,000 

For  shipment   from  our         12/4      50,000 

Detroit   Tara    during        ,^,.  110  000 

October  and   November.         i  U/ 1     1  1  U,UUU 

PLE.*SE    WRITE    US    QUICKLY    FOR   PRICES 

THOMAS  FORMAN  COMPANY 

DETROIT 


I  XL  ROCK  MAPLE 

Selected  Re*d  Birch      FLOORING 


"The  Standard^^  of  Excellence 
Wisconsin  Land  &  Lumber 

Company       HermansWUe,     Michigan 

BIRCH,   ASH,    ELM,    BASSWOOD   AND   HEMLOCK   LUMBER 
Basswood  Siding,   Ceiling,   and  Moulding 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

Manufacturers  of 

BIRCM 

BASSWOOD 

EUIVI 

MAPLE 

We   Solicit   Your  Inquiries 

SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W— C,  M.  &  ST.  P.— W.  &  M. 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 

SAGINAW    BRAND 

MAPLE  FLOORING 

SAGINAW,   MICH. 


SAILING,  HANSON  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Michigan  Hardwoods 

GRAYLING,    MICHIGAN 


^ 


For  items  of  Hardwood  Stock  or  Hardwood 
Machinery,  you  will  find  it  advantageous  io 
write  our  advertisers.     Get  in  touch ! 


"Chief  Brand" 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  i,  f  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple' 
in  all  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE   US,  WE  CAN   INTEREST  YOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING.    MICHIGAN 
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NVISCONSIN 

1 

1 

WHERE    THE    FINEST     NORTHERN    HARDWOODS     GROW 

WE     MANUFACTURE     MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS    ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 

BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 
Condition 

BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ASH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ELM:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

THE  C.  A.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Office  and   Mill 
TOMAH,  WISCONSIN 


Logging  Camp 
BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 


Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


Man  of  act  ore  rs 
and  Wholesalers 


Rhinelander,  Wis. 


1  "  No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
1%"  No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
114"  No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 

2  "  No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 
21^"  No.  2  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 

3  "  No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Hard  Maple 


DRV  STOCK 

AND  CIN 

MIKE 

PROMPT 

SHIPMENT 


We  want  to  move  the 
following  air-seasoned  stock 

5  cars  6/4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
3  cars  5/4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
1   car     8/4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 

1  car  8/4"  No.  1  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
3  cars  4/4"  No.  1   Com.  Birch 

2  cars  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Birch 

OELHAFEN  LUMBER  CO. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN 


The  Tegge  Lumb 

er  Co. 

MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 

BUYERS    OF 
ALL  KINDS  OF 

HARD 

WOOD     LUl 

VIBER 

GET   OUR  PRICES  ON 

1  car    1"  No.  1  Common  &  Btr.  Red  Birch. 

10  cars  1"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 
5  cars  1"  No.  1  and  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 
2  cars  1^"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 

2  cars  II/2"  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 

Can      ship      in      straight      or 
mixed  cars  with  other  lumber 

ROBBINS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Rhinelander,   Wisconsin 


SAWYER  GOODMAN  CO. 

MARINETTE,  WIS. 

Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shingles    aad    Posts 

We  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White   Pine  Finish  and  Shop   and   Pattern    Lumber 


"Three    Mills    in    Indiana"    Used   to   Be   the 
Slogan.    Now  There's  Only  One  Left,  but  It's 

The  Largest  Band  Mill  in  Indiana 

"From    Toothpicks    to 
Timbers  60  Feet  Long" 

PERRINE-ARMSTRONG  COMPANY 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 


HELENA,  ARK. 


VENEERS 


PENROD  WALNUT  &  VENEER  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


CIRCASSIAN 


MAHOGANY 


Logs  VENEERS  Lumber 


WE  IMPORT 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


All  Thicknesses  of  Mahogany 
Ready  for  Shipment 

RICE  VENEER  &  LUMBER  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICH. 


KENTUCKY    VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR.  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED 

QUARTERED   OAK,  MAHOGANY 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


P^  Gibson  Tally  Book 


You  cant  afford  to  be 
ivithout 

when  it  costs  but  a  dollar,  if  you  want  the  most  conve- 
nient    and     accurate     system     for     tallying      lumber. 

Hardwood  Record       ::      ::      ::      Chicago 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and  White 

Oak  and  Mahogany 

Walnut  Cherry  Ash  Maple 

Let  u.  .end  you  stock  U,t       FORT     WAYNE,     IND. 


/^ 


DON'T  TRV  TO  FOOU  VOURSBUF 

About  veneered  panels.    It  will 
cost  you  dearly  in  the  long-run 

Whenever  you  begin  to  figure  on  manufacturing  your  own  panels  for 
furniture  or  interior  finish,  etc.,  and  save  (?)  the  panel  manufacturer's 
profit,  you  are  trying  to  fool  yourself. 

Just  consider  that  we  have  been  in  business  for  25  years.  That  means 
long  and  tried  experience — we  have  long  since  learned  how  to  make  panels 
at  minimum  cost. 

Specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  panels — making  them  in  large 
quantities — we  can  make  better  panels  cheaper  than  the  consumer  can 
make  poor  panels. 

Again,  when  you  buy  panels  from  us  at  a  given  price,  you  KNOW  just 
what  they  cost.  If  you  make  them  in  small  lots,  the  cost  varies  and  you 
probably  lose  money. 

We  make  panels  for  almost  every  purpose,  in  any  wood.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  your  specifications. 

The  Gorham  Bros.  Company,      Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co. 

HOME   OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 


We  manufacture  at  our  Birchwood  plant  single  ply  veneers 
of  all  native  northern  woods  and  deliver  stock  that  is  in 
shape  to  glue. 

From  our  Algoma  factory,  where  we  have  specialized  for 
twenty  years,  we  produce  panels  of  all  sizes,  flat  or  bent  to 
shape,  in  all  woods,  notably  in  Mahogany  and  Quarter-Sawed  Oak. 

We  make  no  two-ply  stock,  and  do  not  employ  sliced  cut 
quartered  oak.  Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed 
veneer. 


Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.  We 
do  not  use  retainers.  Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
erful screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

If  you  seek  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 
results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 
of  every  detail,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 
an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  product  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  CO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  CUT 


^''cA^. 


BIRCH 

BASSWOOD 

OAK 

ASH 

ELM 


VENEER  -' "  v# 

>  wi  s  c  o  N  s  I N  ■  ^#  * 


PANELS       PANELS       PANELS 

In  Stock  at  Chicago  Warehouse,  1140  West  Lake  Street 

Telephone  Haymarket  3027 

WE    WANT    TO    MOVE    BEFORE    JANUARY    1 

3  PLY  GOOD   1   SIDE 


3/16  Ash  24  X  60 
30  X  60 


1/4  Ash  24  X  60 
30x72 


1/4  Basswood  24x60 


The  Wisconsin  Seating:  Company, 


New  London,  Wis. 


HOWARD  HANSON,  President 


THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 


THE   HANSON-TURNER    COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


ROTARY  CUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 


ELM  OAK 

BEECH  MAPLE 

CURLY  BIRCH 


BIRCH 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTIES: 

DRAWER  BOTTOMS       BACK  PANELS       CENTER  STOCK 
ninniit  PVP    uani  F  BACKING       PIANO  PIN  BLOCKS       BIRCH  DOOR  STOCK 

BIRD  S-EYE  MAPLE  curlv  birch       bird'S-eye  maple 


OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y. 
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ON 


CHESTNUT    DOOR    STOCK  VENEERS 

WE  make  a  specialty  of  rotary  cut  Chestnut  Door  Stock  Veneers  for  one,  two,  three  and  five  panel 
doors,  and  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  fill  orders  promptly.     We  make  it  a  point  never  to  substi- 
tute brown  ash  when  chestnut  is  ordered. 
C  We  also  manufacture  door  stock  veneers  in  Red  and  White  Oak,  Poplar  Cross-banding,  Drawer  Bottoms 
and  special  dimension  Poplar,  White  Oak  Veneers  for   furniture   and   piano   makers,   and  other  rotary  cut 
products  in  Chestnut,  Poplar,  Red  and  White  Oak  not  listed  above. 

C  For  prices  and  other  information  write  to 

RADFORD  PORTSMOUTH  VENEER  CO.,  Radford,  Virginia 


Custom  Mill  Work,  Storage,   Inspection 


Foreign  Fancy  Woods,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Circassian 

We  receive  the  logs,  store  or  warehouse  them,  manufacture  them  into  lumber,  cut  or  saw  veneers,  pile  and  store  the  pro- 
duct, and  ship  via  any  railroad.  Also  furnish  inspection  returns  on  logs  or  lumber.  Can  furnish  accommodations  and  econ- 
omies which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere.  We  always  have  on  our  yards  parcels  of  plain  and  figured  African, 
Mexican  and  Cuban  Mahogany,  Circassian  Walnut  and  Cedar  logs,  placed  here  for  sale  by  direct  foreign  shippers,  frorri 
which  advantageous  purchases  can  be  made. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co.  Long  island  City,  New  York 


y  eneers  and  l^anels  with  a  Jti^eputation 

"IT  rE  manufacture  Veneers  in  all  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.    Also  Built-up  Panels 
^^     in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.     Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Underwood  Yeneer  Co.  Waiisau^  Wis, 


ii 


SOVEMANCO." 


We  can  furnish  anything  you  want  in 

Sawed    and    Sliced    Foreign    and   Domestic   Figured   Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.    Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

dav  received,  if  desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  21st  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KV.  Mills,  Magnolia,  Standard  and  21st  Sts 
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THE    SOUTH 

PROMINENT       SOVTHERN       MANUFACTURERS 


ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER 


QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

5,830'  3/4"  ls-2s. 
10,500'  5/4"  ls-2s. 
10,800'  6/4"  ls-2s. 

8,000'  3/4"  No.  1  Com. 
20,000'  4/4"  No.  1  Com.,  10"  &  up. 
57,000'  5/4"  No.  1  Com. 

4,080'  6/4"  No.  1  Com. 

We, 


45,000'  4/4"  No.  2  Common. 
5,390'  5/4"  No.  2  Common. 

PLAIN  RED  OAK 

21,000'  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Red  and  White. 

QUARTERED  RED  OAK 

21,000'  4/4"  ls-2s  6"  &  7"  wide. 
10,300'  6/4"  No.   1   Com. 


of  course,  have  a  complete  stock  of  Quartered  and  Plain  Oak,  Pop! 
and  thicknesses,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  your  inquiries  for  a 

J.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO. 


WILL  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING  STOCK: 

DRY— IN  FINE  CONDITION 

PLAIN  POPLAR 

5,000'  4/4"  ls-2s  Yellow,  7"  &  up. 
30,000'  6/4"  No.  1  Common. 
12,000'  4/4"  Clear  Saps. 
21,000'  6/4"  Clear  Saps. 

QUARTERED  POPLAR 
16,900'  4/4"  ]s-2s. 

8,000'  4/4"  No.  1  Common. 

ar  and  Hickory,  etc.,  in  all  grades 
nything  you  may  need. 

OWENSBORO,  KY. 


B.  C.  JARRELL  &.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rotary- Cut  Gum  and  Poplar 

VENEERS 

Well  manufactured,  thoroufihly 
KILN  DRIED  and  FLAT 


HUMBOLDT, 


TENNESSEE 


I 


N   spite  of  heavy  demands  for  Tennessee  Val- 
ley   Hardwoods,    we    have    a    few    items    left: 


3  cars 

4  cars 

3  cars 
1  car 

Vz  car 
Vi  car 

4  cars 
3  cars 
1  car 
1  car 
1  car 


4/4  Is  and  28  PL.ilN  BED  OAK  10"— wider 

4/4  No.   1  Common  PLAIN  RED  OAK  10"— \Tider 

8/4  Is  and  28  PLAIN  RED  OAK — 6" — wider 

8/4  No.   1  Common  PL.*IN   RED  OAK  10"— wider 

6/4  Is  and  28  PLAIN  RED  OAK  6"— SV/' 

6/4  l8  and  2s  PLAIN  RED  OAK  6" — 9%" 

4/4  No.  1  Common  PLAIN   WHITE  OAK  4" — 9%" 

4/4  No.  1  Common  PLAIN  WHITE  OAK  10" — wider 

6/4   Is  and  2s  PLAIN  W  HITE  OAK  6"— 9%" 

6/4  Is  and  2s  PLAIN  WHITE  OAK   10" — wider 

8/4  Is  and  28  PLAIN  WHITE  O.AK  6" — wider 


The  HHH  Brand 


H.  H.  HITT  LUMBER  COMPANY,  decatur 


ALABAMA 


ESTABLISHED     1860 


Adams  &  Raymond 


Veneer  Co. 

^      INDIANAPOLIS,       INDIAN 

/\ANUFACTURERS 

I         PLAIN  5  FIGURED 
VENEERS 

An  ERIC  AN     /     ^^'-'^^ 


WALNUT 


Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 


Fisher,  Louisiana 


DiamontI 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE   OF   PERFECTION 


DRV    STOCK 


1  car  10.  12  &  16/4  C  &  B  Plain 

OAK. 
3  cars  4/4  No.  1  Com.  Plain  OAK. 

2  cars  4/4  No.  2  Com.  Plain  OAK. 
1  car  4/4  Is  &  2a  POPLAR. 

1   car  4/4  Sap  POPLAR. 

3  cars  4/4  No.  1  Com.  POPLAR. 


2  cars  6/4  No.  1  Com.  POPLAR. 

3  cars  4/4  Log  Run  BASSWOOD. 
2  cars  4/4  Log  Run  BUCKEYE. 
1  car  8/4  Log  Run  MAPLE. 

1  car  4/4  No.  1  C  &  B  MAPLE. 
1  car  5/4  C  &  B  CHESTNUT. 


Send    Us    Vouf    Intiijlt-ies 

2^oice  number  Co^aint. 

RICMlViOIND,         VIRQIISIA 
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PROMINENT      SOUTHERN      M A N V F A C T V R B ■ S 

CHERRY 

50  M  ft.  4/4 

No.   3 

Common 

CHESTNUT 

100.000  feet 
of  S/4  Sound 
Wormy  and 
No.  2  Com- 
mon. 


WE  HAVE    IT 


W.  W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 


CYFRESS 

230.000  feet 
of  4/4  No.  1 
Common  & 
Better.  Old 
grading, 

SPKUCB 

4/4  and  8/4 
Clear  and 
Select.   8/4 

Box  and  Mill 
Cull 


BAND   SAWED   STOCK 

A    LINE    BRINGS    PRICE    BY    RETURN    MAIL 


General  Offices 

Johnstown,   Pa. 


New  Tork  Office 

ITo.  18  Broadway 


A  FEW  ITEMS  OF  DRY  STOCK 

We  Wani  to  Move 


2  cars  4/4  1st  &  2nds  Cypress. 
2  cars  4/4  select  Cypress. 

4  cars  4/4  No.  1  Shop  Cypress. 
1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 
1  car  2"  Select  Cypress. 

1    car   4/4    Ists   &    2nds    Cotton- 
wood. 

5  cars    3"    mixed    oak    Crossing 

Plank. 


10  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
2  cars  5/4  No.  1  Common  Ash. 
2  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Ash. 

1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nd3  Ash. 

2  cars    4/4    18"    &    wider    Panel 

Cottonwood. 
8/4  to   16/4   No.    1   Common  and 
better  Plain  Red  and  White 
Oak. 


BAKER-MATTHEWS    MFC.    CO. 

SIKESTON,    MO. 
WRITE     US     POR     PRICES 


William  S.  Whiting 

IVIAINURACTURER    AIND    WHOI-ESAUEI* 

WHITE  PIINE 

BASSWOOD 
BIRCH 

BUCKEVE 

CHESTINUT 
IVIAPLE 

POPLAR 
A-SMEVIUUE,  IS.  C  OAK 


Frank  Purcell  ^u 

Exporter  of  Black  Walxiut  Logs 


nsas  City 
.S.  A. 


MARK 


FIGURED  WALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  we  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

MAKE  us  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 


Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber  Co. 

Specialists 
Red  Cum 


Mills  at 

Morehouse,  Mo. 


Sales  Offices 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  CO. 

1002-1005  limes  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS 

Three   Mills 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 

SALT  LICK  ....  KENTUCKY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

^^Oak  Flooring 

Complete  stock   of   %"   and   13/16"   in  aU 
standard  widths 
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BUFFALO 

The  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East 


,V 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

SPtCIALTIE.S; 

Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 

Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET 


ORSON  E.  YEAQER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


ANTHONY 

MILLER 

HARDWOODS 

OF   ALL 

KINDS 

893   EAGLE 

STREET 

G.  BLIAS  <Sc  BRO. 

HARDWOODS 

While  Pine.  Yellow  Pine.  Spruce. 
Hemlock,  Fir,  Lumber.  Timber.  Mill- 
work,  Boxes,  Maple  and  Oak  Flooring 

9S5=iois    euk:    street 


Kugh  McLean  Lumber  Go. 


nuR  SPECIALTY: 


QUARTERED 
WHITE  OAK 


940    ELK    STREET 


I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK,  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

107S  Clinton  Street 


BUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

^'e  n-aot  to  buy  for  cash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

All    grades   and   thickneKNes. 

Will  receive  and  inspect   Block  at   sbipping  iioint. 

Uranch  >ard,  Mempliis,  Teun. 


940  Seneca  Street, 


BUFFALO 


The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  every 
facility  for  filling  and  shipping  orders  promptly. 
They  will   be    pleased   to   have    your    inquiries. 
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Doesn't  It  Look   Good  To  You? 


ft 


MICHIGAN.  GRAND  RAPIDS:  Stow  &  Davis  Furniture  Company:  tables: 
George  A.  Davis,  buyer :  40,000  feet  4/4  basswood ;  15,000  feet  4/4  red 
birch  :  30,000  feet  4/4  sound  wormy  cbestnut ;  30.000  feet  4/4  cull  gray 
elm :  30,000  feet  4/4  and  8/4  mahogany ;  15.000  feet  4/4  and  6/4  hard 
maple  ;  20.000  feet  5/4  and  6/4  soft  maple  ;  25.000  feet  4/4  plain  red  oak  ; 
75,000  feet  4/4  plain  white  oak :  200.000  feet  4/4  quartered  white  oak ; 
20.000  feet  4/4  poplar :  50.000  feet  red  gum,  all  thicknesses.  Dimension 
stock  ;  Buyers  of  3x3 — 30  oak  squares.  Panel  stock  :  Buyers  of  5ply 
quartered  oak  and   mahogany  table  tops. 


NAROWOOO    RECORD      CHICAGO 


Sperimen  of  one  of  the  thousands  cf  patented  tabbed  index  cards 
Involved  in  Hardwood  Kecord's  <-op.v righted  InfRrmallfin  Servire.  show- 
ing annual  requirements  for  Lumber,  Dimension  Stoek,  Veneers  and 
I'unels  employed  by  wbolesalers  and  hard- 
nuod  manufaeturins  consumers  (lirougrhout 
the   United   States  and   Canada. 


ILLINOIS 


\ 


Illustration    of    Oak     Cabinet     in     which     thU 
Information    Service    is    filed. 


Key 

1 

Ash 

12 

Hickory 

2 

Basswood 

13 

Mahogany 

3 

Beech 

14 

Maple 

4 

Birch 

16 

Oak 

5 

Butternut 

16 

Walnut 

6 

Cherry 

•7 

Poplar 

7 

Chestnut 

18 

Miscellaneous  including" 

8 

Cottonwood 

Dogwood,  Holly,  Locust, 

9 

Cypress 

Persinnmon,  Sycamore.. 

10 

Elm 

19 

Dimension  stock 

II 

Gum 

20 

Veneers  and  panel  stock 

Fac-simile  of  state  key  card  between  which   the  tabbed  information  cards  are  filed  alpha- 
betically   by    towns,    by    means    of    which    instant    reference    can    be    made    to    the 
buyers  of  any  kind  of  wood,  in  any  locality  in  the  United  States  and  Cuiada. 

THIS  service  is  comprised  in  more  than  fifty  bulletins,  and  additional  bulletins  of  correc- 
tions and  additions  are  printed  frequently. 

This  service  is  kept  positively  up-to-date,  and  is  indispensable  to  lumber  and  veneer 
sales  departments. 

It  is  an  exclusive  service  disposed  of  only  to  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertisers. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  THE  MODERATE  COST 

Hardwood  Record,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


^^    T       I      ^^^^      -^         .--^    ^^^    ^B  Manufacturers  Old-Fashioned 

V  cLinScLTx  Ly 


Ashland,  Kentucky 


Soft 

Kitchen  6 

Company 


Specialty 


EASTERN   REPRESENTATIVE,   John   L.   Cochrao  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Steter  BulMint 

601  W.  115th  Street,  New  York  City  W.  H.  Matthias,  Manager. 


HERE  IS  SOME  OF  THE  STOCK  WE  HAVE 
ON  HAND  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT: 

BASSWOOD  CHESTNUT  10/4  No.   2  Common,  2  cars. 

44  IS  and  2s,  io'-i2',  2  cars.  4/4  No.  i  Common,  5  cars.  12/4  No.   2  Common,   3  cars. 

44  IS  and  2s,  i4'-i6',  i  car.  5/4  No.  i  Common,  2   cars.  4  4  No.  i  Com.  strips,  3  cars. 

4/4  Clear  strips,  io'-i2',  i  car.  6/4  No.  i  Common,  3  cars.                                               FLOORING 

4/4  Clear  strips,   i4'-i6',  i  car.  8/4  No.  i  Common,  2   cars.  Oak,   Beech  and   Maple. 

4/4  No.  I  Common,  io'-i2',  2  cars.  4/4  Quartered  No.  2  Com.,  5  cars.  WHITE   PINE 

4/4  No.  I  Common,  i4'-i6',  3  cars.  8/4  No.  2  Common,  2   cars.  All  grades. 

ALL  BAND  SAWED  AND  OUR  OWN    MANUFACTURE 

W.  M.  RITTER  LUMBER  CO.,        COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 

Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 


WE    OFFER 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Basswood 

4/4  No.  2  common  and  better  Brown 
Ash 


Sales   Office:    BUFFALO,    N.   Y.  V4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Birch,  strictly  unselected  for  color 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


4/4  and  5/4  No.  1  and  No.  2  common 
Flooring  Maple. 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4,  12/4  and  16/4 
Firsts  and  Seconds  Maple 


YELLOW  POPUR 


MiNUFtCTUREfiS  OF  BIND  SAWED 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED   OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTY 

QUARTER     SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Goal  Grove,  Ohio, U.S.A. 


LUMBER  CO 


LARGEST  VENEER  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD 

C.  L.  WILLEY 


MANXJFACTCKER    OF 


MAHOGANY,  VENEER 


HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  A^:D  YARDS: 
2558  South   Robey  Street 

Telephone   Canal   930 

BAND  MILLS,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


CHICAGO 


WANTED 

All  Kinds  of  High-Grade 

HARDWOODS 

S.E.SLAYMAKER&CO. 


Representing 

WEST  yiRGINlA  SPKUCE  LUMBER  CO., 
Casa.  West  Tlrslnla. 


Fifth  ATe.  Bldg., 
NEW  YORK 


On  tie   Following    Stock  We  Will    Make    Special    Prices   ior 
Prompt  Shipment: 


No. 


C  oiiinion 


fiJOOn  ft.   I'/i" 

Poplar, 
yicilll)  ft.  3"  No.  2  Common  Pop- 
lar. 
10000  ft.  114"  Xo.  1  and  3  Qtd. 

Poplar. 
4.1000  ft.  1x34"    and    up    No.    1 

and   1'anel  Poplar. 
:fOOOO  ft.  3x8  to  30  No.  1  and  2 

■  ■o|>lar. 
:1.5000  ft.  4x18  and  up  No.  1  and 

I'.inel  Poplar. 
■j.'iOOO  ft.  5  8x18"   and   up   Xo.   1 

an<l   Panel  Poplar. 
i.->4mi«  ft.  1"    S.    W.    and    No.    3 

<  on».   Chestnut. 
liOUdO  ft.  H4"  S.  W.  and  Xo.  2 

(nni.  Chestnut. 


W. 


53-3000  ft.    IM;"    S. 

Com.   Chestnut. 
40000  ft.   1x12'     and     up 

and  3  Chestnut. 
49000  ft.   1"      No.      1 

Chestnut. 
33000  ft.  1%"" 

Chestnut. 
41000  ft.  IY2" 

Chestnut. 
32000  ft.  2"' 

Chestnut. 
45000  ft.   !%"■ 

Plain  Oak. 
198000  ft.   2" 

Plain  Oak. 
60000  ft.   !•/:! 

Plain  Oak. 


Xo.     1 

No.    1 

Xo.      1 

No.     2 

No.      2 

•     No.     1 


and  No.  3 
No.  1 
Common 
Commi>n 
Coniniiin 
Conimiin 
Common 
Common 
Comniim 


Keys-Walker  Lumber  Go. 


Manufacturers 


THE  ATLANTIC  LUMBER  CO. 


70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


West  Virginia  Hardwoods 
Soft  Yellow  Poplar 

Oak — Chestnut — Bass — Hemlock,  Etc. 


Rough  or  Dressed 


Write  for  Prices 


ROANOKE,    VIRGINIA 


ICHABOD  T.  WILLIAMS  &  SONS 

Foreign  and   Domestic  Woods 
In  Logs,  Lumber  and  Veneers 


nth  Ave.  and  25th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


910  So.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Hadentine  Lumber  Co. 

Incorporated 

Office:  Camden,  N.J. 

For  Immediate  Shipment 
4  4  No.   2   Common  and  4  4   Log   Run  Hard 
Maple,  4  4  No.  1  and  2  Chestnut  and  4  4  No.  1 
and  2  and  No.  1  Common  Cherry,  8  4  Log  Run 
Soft  Maple,  8-12  4  Log  Run  Hard  Maple. 

MOST  EVERYTHING  IN  SPRUCE 
Mills'  Annual   Cut,   200  Millions 


PROCTOR 


YENEERDRYER 


FIREPROOF 


UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS 


No 
Splitting 

Nor 
Checking' 
■    No 
Clofging 

Nor 
AdjDSiin; 


Recom- 
mended by 
all  those 
who 
have  tried 
it 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Planing  Mill  Facilities     |    OEP'T.  L  HANCOCK    Sl    SOMERSET    STS  PMILA     OA. 
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Don't  Delay  Placing  Your 
Lumber  Orders 

There's  always  danger  of  disappointment  when  yon  let 
the  order  go  until  just  a  few  days  before  you  require  the 
lumber;  transportation  is  not  always  reliable  and  no 
matter  how  prompt  the  shipment,  you  run  a  risk. 

However,  it  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  McILVATN 
Service  to  make  prompt  shipments,  and  RUSH  orders 
are  always  given  the  attention  they  demand. 

So  let  us  talk  Lumber  with  you,  and  bid  on  your 
specifications. 


J.  Gibson  McIlvain  &  Co. 

1420  Chestnut  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


"Git    aplenty    while    yer    agittin',"     said  llie  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  and 
it  is  sound  advice  to  any  one  who  invests   in   a   natin-al   resource   such  as 

Pacific  Coast  Timber 

Get  your  plenty  from  a  concern  with  a  record  of  success  covering  thirty-two  years;  from  one  that 
lias  perfected  an  efficient  timber  handling  organization  ;  from  one  that  has  the  experience,  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  enterprise  to  select  tracts  of  timber  that  are  right  for  your  purpose. 

We  furnish  our  clients  with  complete,  dependable  information  regardina;  the  timber  we  ofTer.  Our  reports  are 
reliable.  They  are  the  basis  upon  which  bond  issues,  aggregating  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  issued  and  upon 
which  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  by  those  who  demand  the  liest  and  from  which  investments  millions 
of  dollars  in  profit  have  been  made. 


James    D.   L,acey   <S:   Company 

TIMBER    LAINP    FACTORS 

I31S  Old  Colony  Bide.  II04  Spalding:  BIdK.  1009    White    Bldu. 

CHICAGO  PORTUAIND  SEATTLE 


H  A  R  D  W  O  O  D— R  E  CORD 


MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS  FOR.   HARD  MAPLE  AND   GREY   ELM 


Michigan  Hardwoods 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

COBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 


CADILLAC,  MICH. 


November   26th,    1912 


DRY   STOCK   LIST 

4/4  Basswood   No.    i    Common 100  M 

4/4  Birch   is  &  2s  Red  Curly  and  Wavy yi    M 

4/4  Cherry   No.   3   Common   &  Better 9  M 

4/4  Cadillac  Gray   Elm    is   &   2s 20   M 

4/'4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm  No.    1   Common 47    M 

4/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm  No.  2  Common 60  M 

"It  is  not  what  lumber  costs  you,  so  much  as  what  you 
can  get  out  of  it,  that  decides  its  value  for  your  work." 

OUR    OWN    MANUFACTURE 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

FINEST 

MAPLE 

FLOORING 

KILN  DKIED,   HOLLOW  B.\CKED 
MATCHED      OK      JOINTED 
POLISHED     AND     Bt'NDLED 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

1    TO   6   INCHES   THICK               WRITE    FOR    PRlrE.'^ 

BAY  CITY,                              MICHIGAN 

Something  New 

For  Your  Factory  Floors 

Utility    Joined    With    Economy 

We  are  now  manufacturing  what  we  call  a 
No.  2  Factory  grade  of  Hardwood  Flooring 
which  can  be  used  successfully  in  factory  build- 
ings where  good  wearing  qualities  rather  than 
appearance  are  required.  This  Flooring  is  made 
from  the  hardest  portion  of  the  log,  and  while 
the  Flooring  shows  the  heart  defect  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  nevertheless  it  will  wear  with  won- 
derful durability.  It  is  "Rockhard"  flooring 
at  a  rock  bottom  price. 

It  is  13/16x2  1/4"  face,  and  the  Flooring  is 
kiln  dried,  hollow  backed,  bored,  end  matched, 
steel  scraped  and  bundled. 

Write  us  about  it.  This  is  a  grade  of  Hard- 
wood Flooring  you  should  know  about.  Address 
MITCHELL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Sales 
Department,  Cadill.xc,  Michig.an. 


THE 


Kneeland-Bigelow  Go. 


300,000  Feet 
5/4    No.    2    Common    and    Better    Beech 


HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 


250,000  ft.  5/4  No.  1  Common  Basswood 

This  is  of   good  average  widths  and   lengths,   containing  a   large 
percentage   ot   16   ft. 


All  of  the  above  stock  is  nicely  ninnu- 
faclvired,  being:  band  sawed,  trimmed, 
and  well  sensnned.  We  are  prepared  to 
()uote  attraetixe  pri<'es  for  this  mate- 
rial for  immediate  Hhipnient. 

BAY     CITY,      MICH 
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THE  GREATEST  HARDWOOD  MARKE.T  IN  THE  WORLD 

1 

HARDWOOD    AND    YELLOW    PINE    LUMBER 


In  Stock,  Ready 
To  Ship 


3  cars  1x6  and  wider  1st  &  2nd  Cottonwood 

3  cars  1x9  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards 

4  cars  1"  No.   1  Common  Cottonwood 
4  cars  1"  No.  1  Common  Sap  Gum 


w: 


Emake 
a  sp  e- 
cialty  of  Oak 
Timber  and 
Car  Stock. 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  ON  YELLOW  PINE  TIMBER,  FLOORING,  CEILING  AND  FINISHING. 

SCHULTZ,  HOLLOWAY  CO.,  343  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


ililiiiaiiiiiiiiil 
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Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,   Birch,    Elm,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 


In  the  Market  for  Round  Lois  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE   SELLING 


Fisher  Building,       ... 

•PHONE  HARRISON  1984 


CHICAGO 


A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilce's  Hardwood  Floor- 
jng  has  been  among  the  foremost  on  the  market 
and  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  the 
best  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  kept 
abreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  de- 
mands of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  the 
above  statements,  try  our  poUshed  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  with 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  bUnd  nailing — you'll 
find  it  reduces  the  expense  of  laying  and  polishinc 
Our  Booklet  tell*  all  about  Bardioood  Floorini; 
and  how  to  care  for  it — aUo  prices — and  i*  fee. 


The  T.  Wilce  Company 

22nd  and  Throop  Sts.     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

DC^pv  D/^/^l/'  Published  Semi-annually 
rXlLLy  \y\J\Jv\.  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  •f  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  financial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  ManN 
toba  and  Saskatchewan.  The  trade  recognizes  <his  book  as 
the  authority  on  the  lines  it  covers. 

A  well  organized  Collection  Department  is  also  operated  ud  the  same  is  open  to 


jou.    Write  for  terms. 


Lumbermen's  Credit  Assn., 


608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Meatltn  Thli  Ptptr. 


ESTABLISHED 
U7> 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Going  up— Hardwood  Timber 

We  have  the  following  hardwood  and  pine  timber  for  sale  at  prices 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  advanced  with  the  rise  in  value  on 
timber  lands.     For  a  short  time  we  offer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  —  A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

7,600,000    FEET    OF    HARDWOOD    IN    SOUTH- 
WEST ARKANSAS 

We  also  have  timber  In  British  Columbia  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

John  C.  Spry 

Room    1003   Harris   Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,   Illinois 


SECURE  BETTER  PRICES 

AT  LESS  SELLING  COST  BY  REACH- 
ING MORE  CUSTOMERS.  HARDWOOD 
RECORD   PUTS  YOU  BEFORE  THEM 
ALL  TWICE  A  MONTH. 

ASK   US  ABOUT  IT 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


How's  This  for  a  1913  Platform? 

"Resolved,  That  I  will  give  to  the  purchase  of  my  lumber 
the  same  discriminating'  care  that  I  devote  to  manufacturing 
it  into  the  finished  product  and  distributing  it  to  the  trade  in 
which  I  am  interested. 

"Resolved,  That  in  ordering  hardwood  and  veneer  stocks 
I  will  remember  the  truthful  saying  that  a  man  gets  jusi  aoout 
what  he  pays  for,  and  that  cheap  lumber  is  usually  cheap 
lumber. 

"Resolved,  That  I  will  deal  with  concerns  which  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  square  and  honest  in  their  dealings  with  me; 
with  which  I  have  no  friction  as  to  measurement  or  grade; 
which  have  the  facilities  for  taking  care  of  my  orders,  and 
which  can  fill  orders  promptly  with  material  sufficiently  aged 
to  insure  satisfactory  use  in  my  factory. 

"Resolved,  That  I  keep  tab  exactly  on  the  results  experi- 
enced in  working  lumber  purchased  from  different  concerns, 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  practicable,  with  the  end  of  determin- 
ing which  of  them  have  justly  earned  my  permanent  business." 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  for  1913 
by  every  hardwood  lumber  buyer  in  the  country.  Our  reason, 
to  be  perfectly  frank,  is  this:  It  would  mean  a  lot  of  new  busi- 
ness for 


The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club 


EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  COMPANY 
OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  COMPANY 
NORMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY 
BOOKER-CECIL  COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  COMPANY 
W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER  COMPANY 
THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 

C.  C.  MENGEL  &  BRO.  CO. 
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KNOXVIUUE 


Famous  for  Finest  Type  of  Poplar,  Oak  and  Chestnut 


VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

KNOXVILLE,   TENNESSEE. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK.  PLAIN  OAK.  POPLAR.  WALNUT  &  TENNESSEE  RED  GEDAR  LUMBER 

BAND  MILLS  AT  VESTAL,  A  SUBURB  OF  KNOXVILLE.    SOUTHERN  AND  LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD 


H.    S.   MIZNEB, 

Pres. 


J.  M.  LOGAN, 

Gen'l  Manager 


C.  C.  CANNON, 

Vlce-Pre«. 


C.  B.  SWANN, 

Sec'y  and  Treas. 


LOGAN- MAPHET 
LUMBER    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   AND   WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch   Office   and    Yard; 
Bank  and  McLean  Ave.,  Cincinnati         I.   M.   ASHER,  Mgr. 

We   Want   Orders   for   the   following   Dry   Stock: 
WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 
CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 

assorted    stock    of    all 

kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN      SHIP     ON     SHORT     NOTICE. 


JVIapbet  &  Shea  Lumber  Co. 

)NIanuf  acturcrs 
and    Cdbolcdalers 


OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:     Middlebrook  Pike  and 
Lonsdale  Car  Line 

KNOxviLLe,  ce]srN. 

WE  WANT  TO  MOVE 

3  cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

2  cars  4/4  Clear  Sap  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  Select  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Red  Oak,  10"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Chestnut 

1  car  4/4  No.  l  Copimon  Chestnut 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR, 
OAK,  CHESTNUT,  WHITE  AND  YEL- 
LOW   PINE,    HEMLOCK   BARK,   ETC. 

BAND   AND   CIRCULAR  MILLS— E.4ST  TENN. 
MOUNTAIN  VIKGIN  HARDWOOD  STUMPAGE 


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian  Hardwoods 

OAK   OUR   SPECIALTY 


"THE  VERY  BEST" 

Red  Birch 

Knoxville  Veneer  Co. 

p.  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Manager,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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H  A  R  DWOODR E  CORD 


NASHVILLE 

CELEBR^VTED      FOR     HIGHEST      TYPP,       TIMBER      GROWTH,  FWULTI^ESS 


If  you  want  to  get  in  touch 
with  2000  Live  Wire 
Buyers    of    Hardwoods 

it  will  pay  you  to  find  out  about 
the  Hardwood   Record's 

BULLETIN    SERVICE 

One  man,  who  uses  the    service 
gives  it    credit  for  earning  annu- 
ally $10,000  for  him. 
Write  for  pamphlet — 

''Selling    Lumber    B^    Mail" 

It  will  prove  a  revelation  to  you. 

HARDWOOD   RECORD 

(Bulletin   Dept.) 

537  So.  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO 


IF  YOU  BUY  LUMBER 

Naturally  you  want  only  well  manufactured  stock,  clean 
grades  and  prompt  service.    We  can  give  you  all  three. 

We  have  a  well  assorted  stock  of  Plain  and 
Quartered  Red  and  White  Oak,  Poplar,  Ash, 
Chestnut,  Hickory  and  Aromatic  Tennessee 
Red  Cedar,  practically  all  of  which  is  our 
own   manufacture. 

LOVE,  BOYD  &  CO.,      Nashville,  Tenn. 


We  will  name  very  attractive 
prices  on  a  few  cars  of  each  of  the 
following  items: 

4/4.  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  Is  and  2s  Poplar. 

4/4  and  S/4  Sap  Poplar. 

1%".  1%"  and  2%"  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 

4/4  No.  i  and  Panel  Poplar  in  widths  of  12  to  17".   IS  to  23" 

and  24"  and  up. 
4/4  X  13  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  fine. 
3/S,  4/4,  5/4.  10/4  and  12/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
4/4,  5/4,  6/4  and  8/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  Is  &  23  Qtd.  K.  Oak. 

4/4,  5/4  and  6/4  No.   1  Common  Qtd.  R.  OSk. 
6/4  and  10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4.  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No,  1  Common  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4.  8/4,   10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Chestnut,  also  5.  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.   1   Common  Chestnut. 

John  B.  Ransom  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

Hardwood  Lumber 

Nashville,    Tenn. 


Cherokee   Lumber  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  all  the  lumber  we  sell. 
Let  us  quote  you  some  attractive  prices 
on  quartered  white  oak  and  poplar. 
Any  grades  and  thicknesses. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


fl  The   Gibson  Aluminum  Tally   Book   Cover 
and    Tally    Tickets   are    now   employed   by 
more     than      2,000     lumber     manufacturers, 
dealers    and    consumers. 


Tennessee  Hardwoods 


Tennessee  Hardwood 
Lumber  Co. 

West  Nashville 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS. 

THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 
ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  40,000,000 

STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  December  1, 1912 


TELEGRAPH 
CODES 

UNIVERSAL 

HARDWOOD 

WESTERN    UNION 

Cable  Address,  Lamb 


3/8 

FAS    Qrtd.    White    Oak 6,000 

No.   1   Com.   <Jrtd.  White  Oak 

No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White  Oak 

FAS   Plain    ^^■hite    Oak 30.000 

No.   1  Com.  Plain   White  Oak 

TAS  Plain  White  Oak,  12"  &  up 

FAS  Plain  Red  Oak 

No.  1  Com.   Plain  Bed  Oak 

FAS    Red    Gum     200,000 

FAS    Cireassian    Red    Gum '. 

No.    1    Com.    Red    Gum 60,000 

FAS  Sap  Gum.  18"  &  up 

FAS    Sap    Gum,   6"    &    up 100.000 

No.  1  Com.  Sap  Gum 

No.  2  Com.   Sap  Gum 50,000 

Shop  &  Better  C.vpress 

Log  Run  Elm    

Com.    &    Btr.    Tupelo 


1/2 

5/8 

3/4 

60.000 

20,000 

30,000 

12.000 

16,000 

5.000 

100,000 

120,000 

60,000 

40,000 

12.000 
4.000 

30,000 

20.000 

18,000 

25.000 

150.000 

110,000 

250.000 
12.000 

20.000 

130,000 

40.000 

40.000 

20,000 

50.000 

100,000 

150.000 

30.000 

25,000 

100,000 

4/4 
30.000 
150.000 
10.000 


150.000 


150.000 
50.000 

230.000 
20.000 
50.000 
80.000 


200.000 


15.000 
60.000 
40,000 


5/4 

6/4 
7,000 

8/4 

10/4 

40.000 
5.000 

'  4,000 
3.000 

3.000 

0.000 

40.000 
50.000 

18,000 

GO.OOO 

3.000 

20,000 

■  i.ooo 

40,000 
1,000 
8,000 

15.000 

40.000 

200,000 

10,000 
15,000 

10,000 
30,666 

12/4 


16/4 


3,000 


2,000 
1,666 


OUB    LUMBER    CONTAINS     ALL     WIDE     STOCK     PRODCCBD     IN     M  ANUFACTURINO     AND    WILL    UL'N    OVER    60%    OF    14    AND    16    FT. 
IXNGTIIS.       WE    ALSO    MANUFACTURE    OAK    TIMBERS    AND    BRIDGE    PLANK  —  FACILITIES    FOR    KII.N    DRYING    AND    DRESSING 


LJ    A     I- 


LUDINGTON 

HARDWOOD    SPECIALISTS 

LAST   CALL    FOR    DRY    STOCK 

IF  YOU  PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS 
NOW  WE  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 
BEFORE  BAD  WEATHER   SETS  IN 

SEND    US   YOUR    INQUIRIES    FOR 

4-4  to  16-4  Michigan  Soft  Gray  El 


cth. 


§ 


SALT  &  LUMBER  CO.  LuDINGTON,MlCH. 
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BAND    SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE   PRODUCE   OUR   OWN   STOCKS 
Qyyi^— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 

A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  MOVE: 

100,000  feet  5/4"  x  13"  to  17"  Ists  &  2nds  Cottonwood. 

110,000  feet  4/4"  x  22"  &  up  No.  1  &  Panel  Cottonwood. 

200,000  feet  4/4"  x  13"  to  17"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards. 

75,000  feet  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Quartered  White  Oak. 

97,000  feet  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Quartered  White  Oak. 

115,000  feet  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

200,000  feet  4/4"  to  8/4"  No.  1  Shop  &  Better  Cypress. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

ANDERSON-TULLY     COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 


F^OR  SALE     =     $15,000 


Imperial  Spoke  and  Rim  Plant 

Equipment,   Machines,   Tools, 
Furnishings  and  All  Supplies 

Dyersburg,  Tennessee 


THIS  PROPERTY  INVENTORIES  $27,000 


TERMS: 


CASH 
NOTES 


$10,000 
$    5,000 


Payable  $1,000  Annually 


OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  DECEMBER  25, 1912 

ADDRESS  QUICK 

Durant=Dort  Carriage  Co.,  Owners 

FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


Wausau 


"The  Place  for  Wood-Using  Factories" 

WAUSAU  has  a  large  tributary  supply  of  Hemlock,  Tam- 
arack, Pine,  Cedar,  Birch,  Basswood,  Hard  and  Soft  Maple, 
Rock  and  Soft  Elm,  Ash  and  other  timber. 

CENTRALLY  LOCATED,  with  good  freight  service  in  all 

directions,  dependable  labor,  cheap  electric  power,  suitable 
factory  sites,  healthful  climate,  and  the  best  of  Uving  condi- 
tions. WAUSAU  oflfers  excellent  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture and  shipment  of: 


Hubs 

Dowels 

Vehicle  Parts 

Tanks 

Handles 

Refrigerators 


Toothpicks 

Silos 

Last  Blocks 

Kitchen  Cabinets 

Sporting  Goods 

Woodenware 


Let  us  send  you  our  booklets,  "Wausau,  a  Good  Place  to 
Come,"  and  "Factory  Facilities  in  Wausau."  Please  ask 
for  them  on  your  business  letterhead. 

The  Wausau  Advancement 
Association 

Wausau,    Wisconsin 


lO 
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]WEST  VIRGINIA 


WHERE    THL     BEST    HARDWOODS     GROW 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


30,000  ft  4/4  Clear  Saps  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Common  &  Selects  Poplar. 
100,000  ft.  4  '4  No.  2  "A"  Common  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  5/4  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 
50,000  ft.  6/4  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 
15,000  ft.  4/4x13-17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
17,000  ft.  4/4  X    9-12"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
15,000  ft.  4/4  x24  and  up  Panel  &  Wide  Poplar. 


20,000  ft.  6/4  No.  1  Common  &  Better  Chestnut. 

15,000  ft.  5/4  Log  Run  Basswood. 

90,000  ft.  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

75,000  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 

50,000  ft.  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

60,000  ft.  4/4  Selects  &  Better  Cypress. 

50,000  ft.  4/4  No.   1   Common  &  Shop  Cypress. 

40,000  ft.  4/4  No.  2  Common  Cypress. 

25,000  ft.  8/4  No.  2  Common  &   Pecky  Cypress. 


Pcytona  Cumber  Company 

3nr. 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Yellow  Poplar,  Basswood,  Chestnut,  Oak,  Ash 

BAND  MILL  AND  YARDS, 
1st  Ave.  and  20th  to  24th  Sts. 

10  cars  4/4  Select  &  No.  1  Com.  Poplar  (50%  Selects, 

60%  14'  &  16'  long). 
4  cars  4/4  13"  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards   (75%  14'  & 

16'). 
2   cars   4/4   No.   l    Panel   Poplar,    18"  to  23"    (60%    14' 

&    16'). 
1  car  4/4  No.  1  Panel  Poplar,  24"  &  up  (60%  14'  &  16'). 

All  high-grade  band  sawn  stock.     Good  widths. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Charleston,    W.    Va. 


2^oice  number  Co^  snt. 

Southern      Hardwoocis 

MAIN  OFFICE 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA 

Yards:    NORFOLK, ABINGDON, GRAHAM, VA., 
and  NORTH  WILKESBORO,  N.  C. 


HARDWOOD- E.E  CORD                                                                  n 

— 

1                   CINCINNATI    1 

L , , 

MOWBRAY  &  ROBINSON 


SPECIALISTS  IN 


OAK-ASH-POPLAR 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
ROUND  LOTS  OR  MILL  CUTS 


OFFICE  AND  YARDS 
StXTH   ST.,   BELOW   HARRIET 


CINCINNATI 


W.  E.  HEYSER.  President         WEAVER  HASS.  V.  President 
BENJAMIN   BRAMLAGE.  Secy  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 

MAIN     OFFICE    &    YARDS 

Winton     Place 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH        YARDS        AND        MILLS 
West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 
stock  at  all  times. 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 
mixed  cars. 


SEND    US    YOUR    INQUIRIES 


^T  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber 
^J^to  HARDWOOD  REC- 
ORD and  have  a  suspicion  that 
you  would  like  to  see  a  copy,  it 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 


OHIO  VENEER 

COMPANY 


OFFICE    AND    MILLS: 

2624-2634  Colerain  Avenue 
CINCINNATI  OHIO 


600.000  ft. 
1,500,000  ft. 

Veneer 
100,000  ft. 

Veneer 
125,000  ft. 
200,000  ft. 
280,000  ft. 

Veneer 
150,000  ft. 

Veneer 

350,000  ft. 

50.000  ft. 

600,000  ft. 

70,000  ft. 


WE  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING 
VENEER  FOR  SALE: 

1   28"   Cut   Circassian   Walnut  Veneer 
1/28"  Slice  Cut  Figured  African   Mahogany 

1,  24"   Slice  Cut  Figured  African   Mahogany 

1/20"   Sawed    Mexican    Mahogany   Veneer 
1/20"  Sawed  Quartered  V\/hite  Oak  Veneer 
1/20"  Slice      Cut      Quartered      White     Oak 

1/28"  Slice      Cut      Quartered      White      Oak 

1/28"  Slice   Cut    Figured   Gum   Veneer 
1/28"  Slice    Cut    Quartered    Sycamore 
Slice  Cut  African  Mahogany  Crotch  Veneer 
Cut   Bird-Eye   Maple   Veneer 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

JUST  A  FEW  OF  OUR  SPECIALS 

1  car    4/4"    No.    1    &    Panel    Sap    2  cars  4/4'  Sd.  Wrmy.  &  No.  2  Com. 

Gum,  21"  to  25".  I  Qrtd.  Chestnut. 

2  cars  4/4"  1  &  2  Bed  Gum,  18"  to     3  cars  4/4  1  &  2  Poplar. 


27". 
3  cars  4/4  No.   1  Com.  Qrtd.   Red 

Oak. 
2  cars  4/4  1  &  2  PI.  Red  Oak.  12" 

&  up. 
1  car  4/4  No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 
1  car  12/4  1  &  2  PI.  White  Oak. 

Main  Office 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO         southern  office.  Memphis,  tenn. 

222    W.    4th    Ave.  EXPORT  OFFICE.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


1  car  each  12/4"  No.  1  Com.  Select* 

&  1  &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  each  4/4  No.  1  Com.  tt  lit  ft 

2nds  Ash. 
1  car  4/4,  5/4  &  6/4  1  &  2  Ash,  12" 

&  up  wide. 
1  car  8/4".  10/4.  12/4  &  16/4"  1  ft  2 

Ash.  12"  &  up  wide. 
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FOR  QUICK  SHIPMENT 


5  cars  4/4"  Sap  &  Sel.  Poplar. 
5  cars  6/4"  No.  1  Common 

Poplar. 
4  cars  4/4"   Is   &   2s   Plain 

White  Oak. 
4  cars  5/4"   Is  &  2s  Plain 

White  Oak. 
1  car    6/4"    Is   &   2s  Plain 

White  Oak. 


5  cars  4  4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

4  cars  5/4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

2  cars  6/4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 

1  car    8  4"  No.  1  Com.  Plain 
White  Oak. 


All  the  above  stock  Thoroughly  Dry,  Band  Sawn  and  Equalized 

GBT    OUR    RRIOES 

KENTUCKY  LUMBER  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

1",  IW,  1%"  1»  &  2»  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  GUM 
1",  1%"  &  2"  Is  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 

WITH  BEST    CASH    PRICES 

DUHLMEIER    BROS. 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 


ARE  YOU  ALIVE 

to  the  "Service"  (in  all  its  details)  you  can 
secure  from  us  on  Oak,  Gum,  Poplar  and 
other  Hardwoods? 

BETTER  GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  US 

THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


E.  C.  Bradley  Lumber  Co. 

705-706  Gerke  Building,         Cincinnati,  Ohio 

20,000'  4/4  1'8  &  2's  Cherry.  4  cars  3"  No.  1  Common  &  Bet- 

16,000'  4'  No.  1  Common  &  Bet-  ter  Hard  Maple. 

ter  Hard  Maple.  6  cars  4/4  Log  Run  Hard  Maple. 

6  cars  4/4  No.  3  Common  Hard  lUaple. 

ABOVE    IS    ALL    WEST    VIRGINIA    STOCK. 


2  cars  4/4  I's  &  2's  Yel.  Poplar. 
1  ear  3"  No.  1  Common  &  Better 

Yello^v  Poplar. 
2,000'  4 "  No.  I  Common  &  Better 

Yellow  Poplar. 
1  car  8/4  No.  2  Com.   Buckeye. 


1  car  4/4  No.  1  Panel  Poplar  84" 

&  up. 

2  cars  4/4  Log:  Run  Beech. 
10,000'  4/4  Log  Bun  Cherry. 
2,600'  5/4  No.  1  Common  &  Bet- 
ter Cherry. 


All  of  the  above  is  band  sawed,  good  widths  and  lengths, 
and  we  can  make  prompt  shipment 
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WE  WOULD  IF  WE  GOULD,  BUT  WE  CAN'T 

WOODWORKING  MACHINES 


Could  not  be  built  better,  no  matter  how  much  time  was  spent 
in  their  perfection.  No  better  material  could  be  used  in  their 
construction,  for  we  buy  the  best  the  market  affords.  Skilled 
labor  of  the  highest  grade  and  cost  is  employed  to  complete 
their  absolute  perfection. 

THE     RIGHT     VISIBLE     EXPRESSION 

In  the  finished  product  of  our  tools  is  always  of  the  most 
satisfactory  nature.  Possessed  of  all  the  positive  qualities  of 
extreme  intrinsic  value,  their  superiority  and  distinctive  ad- 
vantages cannot  in  any  way    solicit  a  comparison. 

They  are  a  necessary  and  indespensable  means  for  the  up- 
building of  every  organization  and  serve  as  the  practical 
means  for  increased  efficiency.  Let  us  get  in  touch  with  you 
by  your  request  for  our  new  No.  200  Catalog.  It's  well  worth 
your  time. 

THE  DEFIANCE  MACHINE  WORKS 

414  Perry  Street,  Defiance,  Ohio 

"THE    IMPRINT    OF    SATISFACTION" 


No.   1   I'atent  Double  Spoke  TbroatiDg:  Machine 


Elmes'  Presses  are  Better 

DONE    IN    A    MINUTE 

ASK  FOR  Elmes'  latest  in  hydraulic  veneer  presses, 
pumps  and  retaiiiers — a  labor  saver,  highest  in  pro- 
duction and  quality.  You  can  get  full  pressure  in 
less  than  one  minute,  and  in  less  than  one-quarter  minute 
you  can  be  back  in  position  ready  for  another  pressing. 

Press  and  pump  self-contained  (with  or  without  motor) 
with  tank,  valve,  gauge,  and  all  fixtures  attached  and 
mounted  on  top  of  press. 

The  base  and  platen  are  extra  heav}-  and  planed  smooth. 
The  piston  and  cylinder  are  of  semi-steel  and  the  piston 
is  water-ground. 

Pump  frame,  base  and  guide  for  plunger  are  cast  in  one 
piece,  making  the  pump  rigid  and  comparatively  inde- 
structible. 

Four-way  valve  of  bronze,  operated  with  one  handle. 

No  low  pressure  pump  is  required,  as  cylinder  is  filled 
automatically. 

The  pumps  and  manifold  are  of  bronze,  and  plungers  are 
made  of  tool  steel,  hardened  and  ground.  The  crank  shaft 
and  eccentric  are  made  in  one  piece,  extra  heavy.  Eccentric 
straps  are  babbitted  and  bored. 

Our  retainer  rods  have  the  best  quick  release.  They 
can  be  tightened  or  released  without  the  use  of  a  wrench, 
and  without  fear  of  breakage. 

With  one  press  you  can  easily  handle  100  packages 
a  day. 

A  comparison  will  convince  you  that  Elnies'  presses  are 

better. 

50  years'  experience  in  hydraulic  press  building. 

Charles  F.  Elmes  Engineering  Works 

228  N.  MORGAN  ST.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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H 

N 

NEW 

1 — ^         A          O      ^T^ 

1 

EAST 

BOSTO 

YORK                   PHILADELPHIA 

WM.   WHITMER   CEi.  SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers   of    All    Kinds    of 


"If  Anybody  Can, 
We  Can" 


HARDWOODS 

West      Virginia      Spruce      and      Hemlock 
Long  and  Short  Leiif  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHITE   OAK       (  6x6  to  12x12 

BIUUTIIVlBERSi  lo  to  20  ft. 

ALSO     BRIDGE     PUAIVK 

J.  S.  KENT  COMPANY        PHILAOELPmA 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 

1  car  4/4  No.  1  Com.  and  Saps  Poplar. 

2  cars  4/4  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Hard  Maple. 
2  cars  8/4  Log  Run  M.  C.  O.  Soft  White  Pine. 
2  cars  5/4  Log  Run  M.  C.  O.  Basswood. 

DANIEL  B.  CURLL. 

Real  Estate  Trust   Bldg..  PHILADELPHIA 

PALMER     &.     PARKER     CO. 
TEAK  MAHOGANY  ebony 

ENGLISH  OAK  %#rMirro«r  DOMESTIC 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT       VtNEERS  HARDWOODS 

103  Medlord  Street,  Charlestown  Dist. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


VJ/_     l^rtnt^T    I4r\»r    to   fl"    yo"""  orders   for  all    kinds   of  HABD- 

v»c   ivnuw   nuw  woods,  white  pine,  yellow  pine, 

SPRUCE.    HEMLOCK.    CYPRESS,    HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 

Oive  us  a  trial. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANKUN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OAK 


BEECHER  &  BARR 
CHESTNUT 


POPLAR 


WHITE     PINE,     YELLOW    PINE     AND     HEMLOCK 
INTERIOR  TRIM.   HARDWOOD   FLOORING. 


442  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PHILADELPHU,  PA. 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON   BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


JONES  HARDWOOD   COMPANY 

WHOLESALE   DEALERS  IN 

HARDWOODS— Poplar  and  Gum 

33  Broad  Street,  •  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  SEEN  THE  GIBSON  TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally  Tickets  for  triplicate, 
duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score  of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the 
latest  and  best.     Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and   buyers. 
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THE     EAST 

LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS 


W.  p.  Craig  Lumbar  Ga. 

Wholesale  Hardwood  and  Building 
Lumber 


Empire  Building, 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

Plans  and  specilicatioDS  prepared.  Construction  supervised. 
First  class  heavy  niillwriglit  work.  Entire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  Fire  loss  adjustments.  Practical 
sawmill  engineer.    Can  save  you  money.    Highest  testimonials. 

C.  M.  STEINMETZ,  P.  O.  Box  83,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141     MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


H.    D.    WIGGIN 


89  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Circular-sawed     Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,     Maple 

Mill  at  Stone  Coal  Junction.  West  Virginia 


^^  ^^  fff  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers 
^L^F  ^^^B  ^^J^\  Bfe  owners  of  steam  plants.  Eighty- 
^^^P  ^^^V  /^/  nine  per  cent  are,  therefore,  buyers  of 
^^^^  ^^^  wood-working  machinery.     There  is  lit» 

tie    percentage   of  waste  circulation    in 
HARDWOOD  RECORD  for  machinery  advertisers. 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quality  of  being  hard  is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stock  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  PEOMPT  SHIPMENTS. 


New  York  Offlc* 
25  Weat  42nd  St. 


GEO.  WEBSTER  LUMBER  CO. 

21  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ASH 

4/4,  S/4,  6/4, 
8/4,  10/4,  12/4 
and  14/4. 


AMERICAN 


LUMBER  &  MFG.  COMPANY  tju/efl ut''^^^ 


Manufacturers    and    Wholesalers 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


2nda.) 


MAPLE 

4/4,  B/4,  6/4, 
8/4,  10/4,  12/4 
and    16/4. 


HARDWOOD 

White     and     Yellow     Pine  rhiclcneases. 


OAK 

White  and  Red. 
Quartered  and 
plain  sawed,  all 
grades     and 


YELLOW 
POPLAR 


We  make  a  specialty  of  thick 
White  Aeh,  Hard  Maple  and  White 
Oak. 

Railroad  Car  and  Construction  Oak 
timbers,  long  lengths  and  special 
sizes. 


CHESTNUT 

All    grades  and 

thicknesses. 


SPRUCE 

AH   grades  and    Write    for    prices    before    heavy    call    All   grades  and 
thicknesses.  for  Spring:  requirements.  thicknesses. 


IET 

L  an 

us  talk  to 

you  about  the  plain 

d  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 

diana 

famous. 

It's  the  kind  we 

make  to-day. 

Wood-Mosaic  Co,,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


fl    Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar,  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

and  White  Pine. 

fl   We  own  our  own  stumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

^   Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
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OU  pay  a  little  more   for  our   hardwood  lumber  than  you  do   for  many 
others,  but  it's  worth  much  more. 


With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumber  if  we  tried 
to,  because  the  quality  and  sise  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch,  yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple, 
red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to  the  thousand,  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the 
best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the  United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  firsts. 

If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer  let's  get  acquainted. 


LITTLE  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY, 


Townsend,  Tenn. 


Dry  Poplar 

for 

Immediate 

Shipment 

FAUST  BROTHERS  LUMBER  COMPANY 


cars  4/4  Fas. 

"  4/4  Saps,  Selects. 

"  4/4  No.  1  Common. 

"  6/4  No.  2  Common. 

"  8/4  Fas. 

"  8/4  Saps,  Selects. 

"  8/4  No.  1   Common. 

"  8/4  No.  2  Common. 

"  10/4  No.   1  Common. 


Sales  Office 
ISie  FUber  Bide-,  CHICAGO 


Main  Offlce 
PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY 


FIRE 

INSURANCE 


Lumber  Underwriters 


66  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


a.  r.  FKRBT,   Umiutcer. 


OAK    FLOORING 


Kiln- 
Dried 

Poiisiied 


HARDWOOD  LUMBER 


&  MFC.  CO. 
3A  RDIS 

^      MI55     -- 


Hollow 
Backed 

and 

Bundled 


FREIGHT  OVERCHARGES 

WE   SPECIALIZE   ON   LUMBER   TRAFFIC 

We  represent  nearly  every  member  of  The  Mississippi  Pine 

Association 

Our  overcharge  claims  for  one  company,   $6,000.00 

Let  us   analyze  your  freight  accounts 

Collect  past  and   prevent  future   overcharges 

Best  references  from  Lumbermen  from 

Canada    to    Mexico 

COST  BASED  ON  RESULTS 

Write  for  particulars  and   terms. 

The  American  Freight  Audit  &  Storage  Co. 

I  ae4»rp  orated 

Rooms  55-8,  39  West  Adams  St.  Chicago 


Panel  and  No.  1  Poplar 

'  5  cars  4/4"  18/23" 
5  cars  4/4"  24"  and  up 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 

RUSSE  &  BURGESS,  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


89% 

of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers  a-re 
owners  of  steaLin  plants.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent  a-re.  therefore,  buyers  of  wood-work- 
ing ma.chlnery.  There  is  little  percenta-ge 
of  waste  circulation  In  HARDWOOD 
RECORD    for    moLchlnery    a.dvertisers. 


d■^J^^m^:>^m^^^i^i^^m^^ 


Published   in    the  Interest  of    the  American  Hardwood  Forests,  the  Products    thereof,  and    Logging,  Saw 
Mill  and  Wood-working    Machinery,  on  the    lOlh  and  25lh    of  each  Month,  by 

THE    HARDWOOD    COMPANY 


Henry  H.  Gibson,  President 
Burdis  Anderson,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Entire  Seventh  Floor  Ellsworth  Building 
537  So.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


NEW  yo 
BOTANIC 

QARoa/ 
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Review  and  Outlook 


The  greetings  and  felicitations  of  the  Christinas  season 
are  extended  by  HARDWOOD  RECOIID  to  its  friends,  and 
the  good  will  is  accompanied  by  the  wish  that  progress 
and  increased  prosperity  will  crown  all  efforts  to  enlarge 
business,  extend  influence,  and  increase  fields  of  usefulness 
during  the   coming  year. 


General  Market  Conditions 

In  contrast  with  the  usual  course  of  lumbei"  purchases  at  this  time 
of  the  Tear,  there  seems  to  be  a  proportionately  small  falling  off  in 
trade  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the  inventory  season.  It  is  true 
that  a  good  many  buyers  are  holding  off  on  purchases  and  further 
that  a  great  many  small  orders  are  placed  rather  than  a  lesser  number 
of  larger  orders.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  percentage  of  post- 
poned business  is  small  in  comparison  with  other  years.  This  con- 
dition is  not  true  alone  in  any  one  place,  but  is  reported  from  most 
of  the  large  hardwood  centers  of  the  country. 

Another  gratifying  feature  is  a  report  coming  from  the  main 
shipping  points  to  the  effect  that  a  continued  improvement  is  noted 
in  the  car  situation.  It  is,  of  course,  not  true  that  the  car  shortage 
is  over  or  that  marked  trouble  and  delay  due  to  inability  to  secure 
cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  chief  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the 
smaller  shipping  points,  but  at  aU  competitive  points  the  report  is  that 
cars  are  coming  in  in  fairly  satisfactory  nmnbers.  This  should  mean 
that  in  the  South  the  shortage  of  logs  will  be  wiped  out  and  that 
sa^^^n^lls  will  soon  have  in  their  log  yards  plenty  of  timber  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter.  It  is  not  to  be  anticipated,  however,  that 
the  next  few  months  will  show  any  marked  accumulation  of  hardwood 
lumber,  as  the  vast  volume  of  business  that  is  booked  will  take  care 
of  any  excess  production  for  some  time  to  come. 

All  of  the  consuming  lines  are  showing  continued  activity  in  pur- 
chases. The  building  trade  has  maintained  a  healthly  condition  with 
the  possible  exception  of  certain  large  eastern  cities.     In  this  terri- 


tory real  estate  interests,  in  an  eft'ort  to  prevent  a  slump  in  the  real 
estate  market,  have  exerted  considerable  pressure  with  the  view  of 
preventing  excessive  building  operations.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy 
will  undoubtedly  be  felt  in  the  future  as  an  undue  boom  in  building 
at  the  present  time  would  surely  lead  to  hardship  in  this  line  in  the 
months  to  come.  However,  the  situation  in  building  in  all  sections 
is  good. 

Among  hardwopd  consuming  factories  there  is  reported  a  slight 
disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  look  doubtfully  at  advanced 
prices.  Some  buyers  are  hesitant  about  placing  orders  because  of 
the  fact  that  enhanced  lumber  values  might  necessitate  their  raising 
their  own  prices.  If  such  a  raise  were  not  general,  it  would  react  to 
the  detriment  of  those  concerns  putting  advanced  prices  into  effect. 

The  ex'port  business  has  not  shown  any  marked  change  one  way  or 
the  other  during  the  last  two  weeks.  Good  conditions  prevail  abroad 
and  there  is  a  very  considerable  demand  for  American  hardwoods. 
Concerts  on  the  other  side  in  many  cases  are  meeting  markedly  ad- 
vanced prices  asked  by  sellers  on  account  of  increased  freight  rates. 
It  is  reported  from  some  sources  that  rates  are  liable  to  advance 
further  during  the  coming  year. 

About  the  same  relative  position  is  being  maintained  by  the  differ- 
ent woods  in  the  nature  of  their  acceptance  by  buyers  and  values 
asked. 

One  of  the  most  notably  strong  items  in  the  general  hardwood 
field  is  ash  in  varying  thicknesses,  although  thick  ash  is  stronger 
than  inch  stock.  Some  little  advance  in  price  has  been  noted  in  ash 
lumber  during  the  last  week  or  ten  days. 

All  items  of  oak  are  being  called  for.  Plain  red  oak  is  as  usual 
the  leader,  with  plain  white  oak  a  close  second.  Continued  improve- 
ment in  demand  and  price  for  quartered  oak  is  being  maintained 
throughout  the  country.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that 
quartered  oak  has  "come  back." 

The  situation  of  birch,  beech  and  maple  is  in  a  continued  healthy 
state.  In  the  North  basswood  is  also  very  active,  No.  3  basswood 
being  practically  completely  out  of  the  market. 

One  important  Indiana  point  reporting  on  hardwood  market  con- 
ditions makes  the  gratifying  statement  that  1912  showed  ten  per 
cent  better  ia  volume  of  business  than  1911,  although  the  first  six 


SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS:  In  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
and  Canada,  $J.OiJ  the  year;  In  foreign  countries,  $1.00  extra  postage. 

In  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  postoflBce  department,  subscrip- 
tions are  payable  in  advance  and  in  default  of  written  orders  to  the 
contrary,  are  continued  at  our  option. 

Instructions  for  renewal,  discontinuance,  or  change  of  address,  should 
be  sent  one  week  before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old 
and  new  addresses  must  be  given. 


Both  display  and  classifledl  advertising  rates  furnished  upon 
application. 

-Advertising  copy  must  be  received  five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion dates. 

Telephones:— Harrison  8086-S087-S088. 

Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor;  Hu  Maxwell  and  Edwin  W.  Meeker,  Asso- 
ciate Editors.  < 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  May  26,  1902,  at  the  postofflce  at  Chi- 
cago, III.,  under  act  of  March  3.  1S79. 
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months  of  this  year  were  behind  the  first  six  months  of  the  pre%'ious 
year.  December  in  this  particular  section  was  by  far  better  than 
December,  1911. 

With  the  buyers  actually  scouring  the  country  for  stocks  which 
they  want,  and  no  prospect  of  production  in  excess  of  present  orders 
and  demand  in  the  immediate  future,  there  is  everywhere  the  sincere 
belief  that  1913  will  show  up  to  be  one  of  the  best  years  ever  expe- 
rienced in  the  hardwood  business.  This  condition  is  not  one  of  boom, 
but  is  one  which  is  founded  on  strong  fundamental  conditions  as 
governed  by  supply  and  demand,  *  > 

The  Car  Situation 

The  car  shortage  has  been  more  acutely  felt  in  the  cotton  pro- 
ducing states  probably  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Union  and  its 
effect  upon  the  lumber  trade  in  that  territory  has  been  more  serious 
than  in  any  of  the  other"  lumber  states.  Word  comes  now,  however, 
from  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  points  that  tlie  lumber 
movement  is  showing  a  gratifying  improved  condition  and  that 
while  many  mills  in  the  Memphis  territory  have  been  running  with 
but  a  few  days  supply  of  logs  ahead,  their  transportation  facilities 
in  the  nature  of  freight  cars  are  in  better  condition  than  for  several 
weeks.  This  does  not  by  any  means  signify  that  car  shortage  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  or  that  its  back  has  been  broken.  It  does,  how- 
ever, offer  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  many  shippers  of  lumber  who  have 
been  caused  no  end  of  anxiety  and  trouble  because  of  their  inability 
to  make  delivery  due  to  their  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  The  situa- 
tion in  other  j)oints  of  the  country  has  shown  some  improvement  for 
several  weeks  and  if  the  Memphis  roads  at  least  hold  their  own  in 
the  matter  of  supplying  ears  to  the  lumber  trade,  the  situation 
generally  will  be  gratifying  to  lumbermen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  shippers  will  eontiiuic  to  do  their  utmost  to  help  the  transporta- 
tion companies  facilitate   the   movement  of   rolling  stock. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  on  Lumber  May  Result 

As  a  precedent  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission compelling  railroads  operating  in  Te.xas  to  issue  through 
bills  of  lading  on  cotton  shipments  for  export  trade  going  out  of 
New  Orleans  should  be  of  some  value  in  the  fight  being  carried  on 
by  luihber  interests  to  secure  such  a  ruling  as  applied  to  railroads 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  weak  point  in  the  decision  is  the  ad- 
mission by  the  Commission  that  it  has  no  authority  over  the  steam- 
ship companies  and  can  only  compel  the  roads  to  issue  such  through 
bills  of  lading  when  they  are  acceptable  to  the  steamship  lines  which 
will  carry  the  goods.  Nevertheless  a  number  of  the  lines  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  accept  such  bills  and  with  the  power  of  the 
Commission  behind  them,  cotton  shippers  will  have  achieved  a  mate- 
rial victory  in  this  controversy.  That  element  of  the  hardwood  trade 
interested  in  export  shipments  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
serious  effect  upon  the  export  trade  which  has  resulted  from  the 
refusal  of  the  railroads  to  issue  such  through  bills  of  lading.  They 
should  feel  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  Commission's  decision  in 
the  cotton  case  and  should  feel  that  they  at  least  liave  a  precedent 
on  which  to  work  in  pressing  tlieir  own  case  before  that  body. 

Rush  Sawing  versus  Good  Lumber 

Tlie  continued  lack  of  stock  in  the  northern  woods  preventing  the 
getting  in  of  logs  for  the  winter's  cut  and  the  shortage  of  cars  in 
the  South,  equally  effective  in  the  matter  of  keeping  down  the  supply 
of  logs  for  the  southern  hardwood  mills,  make  it  increasingly  apparent 
that  when  the  mills  actually  have  enough  logs  on  hand  to  start 
operations,  the  rush  of  business  in  getting  out  accumulated  orders 
will  occupy  the  first  attention  of  the  mill  owner.  Alarmingly  high 
values  on  stumpage  throughout  all  the  hardwood  producing  terri- 
tories of  the  country  have  kept  constantly  before  the  millman's  mind 
the  question  of  how  he  can  best  turn  this  stumpage  into  the  class  of 
lumber  which  will  produce  the  most  value  when  turned  into  cash. 
His  attention  has  been  focused  most  closely  upon  the  matter  of  saw- 
ing the  right  dimensions  and  thicknesses  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
consuming  market  and  second  to  this  he  has  given  his  attention  to 
the  production  of  the  absolute  maximum   in   quality.     Necessity  of 


demand  will  continue  to  force  his  attention  to  the  first  question  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  vigilance  will  not  be  relaxed  in  the  matter 
of  producing  the  highest  class  of  Imnber  which  he  can  get  out  of  his 
logs.  Not  considering  the  question  of  consumer's  wants  or  the  mat- 
ter of  satisfying  a  customer,  the  mere  value  of  hardwood  timber  as 
it  stands  today  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  sawmill  man's 
giving  his  closest  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  highest  grade  and 
quality  of  production.  Eush  work  involving  overtime  and  double 
crews  is  never  in  accord  with  the  best  ideas  of  quality  production  in 
any  line  of  manufacture.  Under  these  conditions  the  most  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  men  and  in  effecting 
a  close  supervision  of  production.  Nevertheless  overtime  work  is  a 
necessity  \inder  certain  conditions  and  those  conditions  will  un- 
doubtedly exist  this  winter.  Millmen  can  undoubtedly  give  good 
tliought  and  close  attention  to  provide  beforehand  for  some  means 
of  mill  operation  which  will  result  in  the  production  of  that  class 
and  those  grades  of  lumber  which  will  mean  the  fullest  possible 
value  from  the  sawlogs  at  hand. 

Why  We  Need  Accident  Prevention 
The  bare  statement  that  in  one  year  there  were  12,000  employes 
killed  or  injured  in  the  state  of  Washington  alone  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  argument  to  offset  any  doubt  as  to  the  entire  necessity  for 
radical  provisions  working  toward  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  in- 
dustrial plants.  This  condition  does  not  apply  strictly  to  Washing- 
ton as  undoubted]}'  if  records  were  compiled  from  every  other  state 
in  the  Union  tliey  would  be  proportionately  as  appalling.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  the  tone  of  discussions,  at  the  various  meetings  of 
lumbermen  and  others  affiliated  in  different  ways  with  wood  producing 
and  using  industries  on  this  question.  In  no  case  has  there  been  any 
active  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  rules  and  methods  for 
prevention  of  accidents  among  employes.  In  fact,  the  whole  con- 
troversy has  narrowed  down  to  the  question  of  the  most  efficient  and 
practical  means  of  establishing  safeguards  which  will  actually  safe- 
guard. The  chief  difficulty  has  not  been  in  finding  suitable  appliances 
to  protect  workmen  from  machinery'  or  from  injury  in  connection 
with  dangerous  employment,  but  is  rather  in  the  education  of  the 
workman  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  his  observing  instructions  and 
utilizing  such  appliances  and  following  such  regulations  as  will' 
reduce  to  a  minimum  his  chances  for  injury  while  at  work.  In  the 
sawmill,  the  veneer  and  panel  plant,  and  woodworking  factories  and 
in  the  woods  and  logging  camps  many  new  devices  have  been  intro- 
duced and  metliods  of  applying  them  and  instructing  workmen  have 
been  devised;  but  in  every  instance  where  an  employer  has  reported 
on  conditions  he  lias  expressed  the  same  opinion, — that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  provide  a  safety  device  or  to  put  into  effect  a 
rule  which  is  fool  proof. 

It  would  seem  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  appeal 
has  been  made  directly  from  the  employer's  office. to  the  mechanic  in 
the  shop.  It  would  seem  further  that  if  means  were  taken  whereby 
the  foreman,  who  is  in  close  personal  contact  constantl.y  with  his 
men,  were  brought  in  close  sympathy  with  the  intentions  of  the 
employer  and  if  the  new  ideas  through  him  were  transmitted  to  the 
workman,  the  effect  would  be  more  satisfactory.  Such  a  scheme  has 
been  used  in  a  number  of  plants,  which  schemes  have  embodied 
regular  conferences  between  the  employer  and  the  heads  of  the 
various  shop  departments  in  which  the  foremen  were  given  minute 
instructions  as  to  education  of  the  men  and  strict  personal  super- 
vision looking  toward  their  strict  adherence  to  rules  and  constant 
utilization  of  safeguards.  If  such  a  method  were  in  adoption  gener- 
ally, half  of  the  difficulty  of  safeguarding  employes  would  be 
eliminated  and  with  it  the  expense  contingent  upon  casualty  insurance 
would  be  materially  reduced. 

Standardizing  Hubs 
Manufacturers  of  farm  wagon  wheel  hubs  have  lately  worked  up 
the  idea  of  standardizing  hub  manufacture  with  a  view  of  reducing 
the  confusion  of  variety  and  eliminating  unnecessary  machine  changes. 
They  are  co-operating  with  wagon  manufacturers  and  this  working 
together   will   eventually   result   in   doing   away   with   a   great   many 
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useless  sizes  anj  patterDs.  The  sraaller  mimbev  of  standard  sizes 
,aud  patterns  will  be  introduced.  Tlie  inevitable  result  of  this  move 
will  be  a  better  class  of  work  and  greater  etficiency  and  economy  in 
manufacture.  It  will  also  mean  improved  service  to  customers  as  the 
ability  to  carry  in  stock  any  article  of  commerce  greatly  reduces  the 
difficulty  of  sales  and  delivery.  Besides  saving  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  useless  changing  of  machinery,  it  wUl  also  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  carrying  extra  equipment  for  lathes  and  mortises.  The 
direct  result  of  standardization  in  hub  manufacture  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  variety  of  spokes  manufactured.  The  good  etfects  as  felt 
by  spoke  manufacturers  will  be  equally  noticeable  as  those  felt  by 
the  manufacturers  of  hubs. 


An  Opportunity  to  Reduce  Fire  Risks 

The  approach  of  the  annual  shut-down  season  should  bring  to  the 
mind  of  the  lumberman  ideas  involving  other  efforts  than  merely 
to  improve  the  various  mechanical  features  of  his  plant  such  as 
repairing  machinery,  in  shop  construction,  taking  out  old  equipment 
and  putting  in  new,  etc.  The  strong  campaign  which  a  certain  mu- 
tual tire  insurance  company  carrying  lumber  risks  exclusively  has 
been  carrying  on  with  the  view  of  educating  the  lumber  trade  to  the 
necessity  of  improving  conditions  at  the  plants,  should  awaken  the 
lumbermen   and   owners   of   other 

woodworking  plants  to  the  neces-  =unsolicited  TESTIMONIAL 

sity  for  doing  everything  possible 
to  safeguard  their  properties  and 
hence  materially  reduce  the  .cost 
of  their  fire  insurance.  A  great 
deal  has  been  written  by  this 
company  involving  many  sugges- 
tions for  producing  this  effect. 
One  of  the  most  important  things 
pointed  out  has  been  the  advisa- 
bility of  entirely  whitewashing 
the  interior  of  sawmills  covering 
all  points  inaccessible  while  run- 
ning, on  which  dust  can  accumu- 
late. This  whitewashing  is  a 
means  of  materially  reducing  the 
risk  of  fire,  and  is  such  a  simple 
operation  and  so  inexpensive  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  any  saw- 
mill owner  not  to  take  advantage 
of  it  while  his  mill  is  not  tun- 
ning. Numerous  fires  often  re- 
sult from  sparks,  matches,  cigar- 
ette or  cigar  butts  and  other 
points  of  fire  lighting  on  grease 
soaked  wood.    It  would  seem  that 


March,  lS)li,  aggregated  in  value  $1.3,634,108.  This  represented  the 
total  shipment  of  776,992,000  feet.  The  total  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  was  847,948,000  feet,  valued  at  $l.'),94S,7yi.  In  this  line 
of  e.xport  also  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  March  shows  the  smallest 
total  of  any  year  in  the  last  five.  The  value  of  pulp-wood  export 
during  the  same  period  was  less  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  aggregating  $5,697,901,  representing  a  total  of  879,775  cords. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  import  value  of  sawed  boards,  planks,  etc., 
subject  to  duty  entering  Canada  from  the  United  States  has  increased 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  the  total  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  ilarch  31,  19lL',  amounting  to  52,338,000  feet,  with  a  value  of 
$687,659.  The  imports  of  oak  lumber  during  the  period  amounted 
to  02,280,000  feet,  with  a  value  of  $2,411,766.  This  is  a  greater 
import  value  than  any  of  the  four  preceding  yenrs. 
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Duluth,    Minn..    Dec.    13,    1912. 
HARDWOOD    RECORD. 
Chicago,   III. 
Gentlemen: — I    am    returning    herewith    the    slip    author- 
izing   you    to    continue    our    advertising    for    1913    on    the 
same   basis  as   for  this  year. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  my  records 
for  the  past  six  months  prove  your  paper  to  have  been 
among  the  most  valuable  of  our  advertising  mediums. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  such  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  during  1913  and  that  the  good  results  you  secure  for 
your  advertisers  will  add  immensely  to  your  own  pros- 
perity during   the   coming   year. 

Yours   very   sincerely. 

CLYDE    IRON     WORKS, 
Chas.   Mackintosh,   Adv.    Mgr. 


it  would  be  a  pretty  good  policy 

of  self  protect  ion  to  thoroughly  scour  such  surfaces  and  cover  them 
with  a  coat  of  paint  from  which  grease  can  be  cleaned  daily  rather 
than  allowing  it  to  accumulate  and  soak  into  the  wood.  It  would 
seem,  too,  that  this  is  a  good  period  for  a  general  cleaning  up,  elim- 
inating all  dust  from  cracks,  crevices  and  beams  throughout  the  mill. 
It  is  these  little  accumulations  of  refuse  that  are  often  the  breeding 
spots  of  what  eventually  are  disastious  fires.  It  surely  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  sawmill  man  or  owner  of  the  woodworking  factory 
to  take  advantage  of  this  period  to  do  everything  possible  that  will 
result  in  lowering  his  insurance  costs. 

Trade   in   Forest   Products   Between   the    United   States 
and  Canada 

Statistics  on  the  export  value  of  wood  prodiu-ts  from  Canada  to 
the  United  States  covering  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31.  1912, 
show  that  the  value  of  these  exports  is  the  smallest  during  the  past 
five  years  with  the  exception  of  1909.  The  total  this  year  was 
$30,065,206.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  export  value  of  manu- 
factured wood  specifically,  the  total  in  this  case  being  ,$25,444,986. 

The  exports  of  planks  and  boards   during  the  fiscal  year  ending 


What  Is  Christmas  Without  a  Tree? 

A  Canadian  lumber  journal  of  merit,  in  couinientiug  upon  the  cut- 
ting of  youug  evergreen  trees  for  purposes  of  decoration  and  senti- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Christmas  season,  says  that  it  has  called 
attention  to  this  matter  regularly  at  Christmas  time  each  year  and 
that  it  hopes  that  the  authorities  will  do  something  to  stop  the 
attendant    waste   which   results   from    the    celebration    of    an    event 

which  can  just  as  well  be  cele- 
brated in  some  other  manner  or 
with  trees  equally  effective  if 
made  of  some  artificial  material. 
The  fact  that  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  young  trees  are  cut  each 
year  for  Christmas  tree  pur- 
poses is  pretty  general  knowl- 
edge, as  is  also  the  fact  that  in 
cutting  these  trees,  there  is  an 
enormous  unnecessary  waste  at- 
tendant through  poor  judgment 
in  cutting  and  poor  packing,  it 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  any 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
even  such  practical  men  as  lum- 
berman will  feel  any  sympathy 
for  a  plea  having  as  its  object 
the  elimination  of  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  customs  of  civil- 
ized people.  One  needs  but  to 
think  of  the  extreme  joy  which 
the  sight  of  a  beautifully 
trimmed  Christmas  tree  creates  in 
the  heart  of  the  small  child  and 
then  compute  the  number  of  such 
cliildren  and  the  aggregate  of  such 
joy  to  be  fully  convinced  that  the 
elimination  of  this  so-called  waste  will  cause  a  waste  of  far  more 
importance, — that  is,  it  would  be  one  step  toward  the  destruction  of 
a  sentiment  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  securely  cemented 
stones  in  the  foundation  of  our  civilization.  The  elimination  of  the 
Christmas  tree  custom  would  undoubtedly  destroy  half  of  the  senti- 
ment attached  to  Christmas.  This  would  certainly  not  work  to  the 
ultimate  advancement  of  our  people. 

What  we  want  rather  is  an  intelligent  regulation  governing  the 
cutting  of  Christmas  trees  and  their  shipment  and  mai'keting.  There 
is  no  reason  why  ultimately  special  plantations  could  not  be  set  aside 
for  the  growth  of  Christmas  trees,  creating  a  perpetual  supply  of 
these  trees  and  doing  away  entirely  with  the  destruction  of  natural 
growth  which  would  eventually  be  of  suitable  size  for  sawlogs  and 
pulp-wood.  The  trend  of  modern  conservation  would  certainly  indi- 
cate that  such  a  plan  is  not  at  all  impractical.  The  question  h.is  been 
discussed  at  different  times  by  interested  authorities  and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  not  many  years  hence  we  will  see  this  scheme  in 
actual  operation. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  custom  is  not  general  in  Canada  and  that 
the  editorial  referred  to  is  opposing  the  cutting  of  Canadian  trees. 
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it  is  also  true  that  the  opposition  to  the  Christmas  tree  tradition  is 
seen  generally  among  the  stern  old  Scotch  element,  and  that  the 
custom  is  being  experimented  with  ,by  the  younger  generation.  Our 
Canadian  neighbors  should  try  it  and  see  how  much  fun  it  is.  There 
is  no  question  but  that,  if  they  would  bend  their  cold  dignity  to  that 
extent,  they  would  reap  a  rich  reward  in  the  added  pleasure  lent 
to  the  Christmas  season  and  would  amend  their  views  on  conservation 
in  this  particular.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  mere  thought  of 
monetary  aggrandisement  would  take  precedence  over  the  celebration 
of  a  custom  which  has  given  so  many  of  us  so  much  pleasure. 

Canadian  Shippers  Also  Suffer 

That  the  many  aggravating  questions  which  constantly  face  the 
shippers  in  this  country  and  which  command  so  much  of  their  time, 
thought  and  capital  are  not  confined  alone  to  our  American  industries 
is  instanced  in  a  protest  emanating  from  Canadian  lumber  territory 
against  a  decision  of  the  Dominion  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
handed  down  recently.  This  board  is  a  body  similar  to  our  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  works  very  much  on  the  same  basis. 
The  question  in  dispute  is  one  involving  an  increase  in  demurrage 
rates,  the  commissioners  having  granted  permission  to  the  railway 
companies  to  increase  demurrage  charges.  "While  railways  are  not 
permitted  to  put  into  effect  the  total  increase  which  they  asked,  they 
were  granted  the  privilege  of  doubling  the  charge  on  the  first  demur- 
rage day  and  allowing  a  charge  of  $3.00  for  each  succeeding  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  Canadian  contemporary,  speaking  editorially  on  this 
decision,  says  that  the  speed  with  which  the  commissioners  handed 
down  the  decision  in  the  interests  of  the  railroads  as  contrasted 
with  the  length  of  time  it  usually  requires  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in 
the  interest  of  the  shippers,  argues  that  the  commissioners  did  not 
give  due  consideration  to  the  shippers'  interest. 

This  point  merely  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  controversy  between 
different  factors  in  the  commercial  world  engaged  on  the  basis  of 
trading  service  or  commodity  for  coin  of  the  realm  is  a  perpetual 
one  and  one  of  universal  extent.  The  time  will  probably  never  come 
when  there  is  not  some  question  up  for  dispute  between  these  different 
factors.  The  question  should  not  be  one  looking  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  dispute, — which  is  impossible, — but  rather  toward  a  sure 
and  quick  means  of  amicably  settling  them. 

Where  the  Panel  Man  Is  Weak 

Probably  in  no  other  item  entering  into  panel  construction  is  there 
such  a  variety  of  opinion  and  lack  of  authentic  and  uniform  informa- 
tion as  in  glue.  Consumers  of  glue  using  it  for  gluing  up  pur- 
poses in  panel  work  have  long  resorted  to  ' '  rule  of  thumb ' '  methods 
of  determining  the  adaptability  of  certain  grades  of  glue  for  their 
work.  In  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  uniformity  in  glue 
used  and  of  constantly  employing  a  high  class  quality,  it  would 
.seem  that  in  the  interests  of  their  reputations  manufacturers  of 
panels  would  exercise  every  precaution  to  secure  a  uniform  quality 
in  their  glue  purchases.  That  this  is,  however,  not  generally  done  is 
conceded  by  anyone  conversant  with  conditions. 

Various  practical  methods  have  been  employed  for  testing  glue 
but  there  seems  no  reason  why  scientific  methods  which  in  them-' 
selves  are  extremely  simple  should  not  be  used  generally  by  panel 
manufacturers.  In  treating  of  this  subject  an  authority,  speaking 
before  the  recent  meeting  of  veneer  and  panel  manufacturers,  ex- 
plained the  simplicity  of  scientific  treatment  of  the  glue  question. 

He  advocated  instead  of  the  old  so-called  practical  methods  of  glue 
testing,  many  of  which  are  really  no  test  at  all,  that  manufacturers 
make  their  tests  based  on  two  principles — namely,  the  viscosity  and 
the  jelly  strength  of  the  glue.  As  most  people  know,  viscosity  means 
the  rate  of  flow,  and  it  is  gauged  by  timing  the  rapidity  of  flow  of  a 
glue  solution  through  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  receptacle  con- 
taining it.  The  number  of  seconds  required  for  a  certain  amount  of 
glue  to  pass  through  this  opening  at  a  certain  temperature  con- 
stitutes its  viscositj'.  By  the  jelly  strength  is  meant  the  amount  of 
compression  required  under  certain  conditions  to  force  a  steam 
plunger  into  the  mass  of  glue.     This  is  measured  in  pounds. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  best  grade  of  commercial  glue 


has  a  viscosity  of  34.5  seconds,  and  a  jelly  strength  of  48  pounds, 
while  the  poorest  grade  has  a  viscosity  of  6  seconds  and  a  jelly 
strength  of  7.2  pounds,  which  points  to  the  condition  on  which  the 
whole  question  hinges, — namely,  the  extreme  variability  of  glue 
quality.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  no  two  concerns  or  any  one 
concern  at  all  times  will  produce  the  same  grades  of  glue.  In  some 
instances  shipments  from  the  same  concern  supposedly  of  the  same 
grade  have  been  known  to  vary  forty  per  cent  in  viscosity.  This 
would  surely  argue  that  some  means  should  be  constantly  employed 
for  regular  testing  of  all  glue  shipments.  Inasmuch  as  the  panel 
manufacturer's  reputation  stands  behind  his  product  and  as  glue 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  raw  materials  entering  into  the 
product,  he  cannot  be  too  particular  about  his  grade  of  glue. 

Lumber   Exports  from  Baltimore    1911   and    1912 

A  study  of  the  custom  house  records  on  export  shipments  from 
Baltimore  furnishes  an  indication  of  the  general  trend  of  the  export 
trade  and  will  therefore  prove  of  interest.  Comparisons  of  the  cur- 
rent year  with  1911  are  impossible  except  in  so  far  as  totals  are 
concerned,  for  the  reason  that  the  method  of  classification  was 
changed  last  July  a  year  ago.  Previous  to  that  time  all  exports  of 
logs  were  entered  in  one  column,  but  since  then  they  have  been 
separated,  the  chief  classifications  being  hickory,  oak,  walnut  and 
"all  others."  A  similar  rearrangement  with  respect  to  lumber  has 
taken  place,  the  returns  being  divided  into  short  leaf  pine,  pitch  pine, 
spruce,  gum,  oak,  poplar  and  "all  others."  It  is  only  by  adding 
up  the  various  classifications  and  comparing  them  with  the  totals 
for  last  year  that  the  loss  on  gain  can  be  shown.  These  totals  al- 
most invariably  represent  a  large  increase  for  1912  over  1911.  The 
only  item  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  decrease  is  timber,  the 
value  of  the  exports  for  1912,  with  December  estimated,  being 
$128,640  against  $174,625  for  1911.  In  boards,  deals  and  planks, 
with  December,  1912,  estimated,  there  was  an  advance  from  $1,288,- 
133  to  $1,603,679;  in  staves  one  of  from  $33,886  to  $63,250;  in  doors 
one  from  $28,812  to  $40,632;  in  furniture  one  from  $28,325  to  $30,- 
509;  in  moldings  and  trinmiings  a  decrease  from  $6,015  to  $5,120, 
and  in  all  other  items  an  increase  from  $242,763  to  $360,938.  The 
exports  of  this  year,  therefore,  be  it  observed^  are  of  far  greater 
value  than  were  those  of  1911.  A  comparison  of  quantities  is  diflS- 
cult  with  respect  to  logs  for  the  reason  that  under  the  old  classifica- 
tion cubic  feet  were  counted,  while  at  the  present  time  the  measure- 
ment is  board  measure.  The  number  of  feet  of  boards  shipped  this 
year  is  much  larger  than  the  total  for  1911,  the  figures  being  49,- 
005.000  feet  for  1912,  against  33,606,000  in  1911. 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  current  year,  it  is  seen  that  the  follow- 
ing stocks  went  forward,  December  estimated:  Hickory,  1,041,000 
feet,  valued  at  $28,246;  oak  logs,  1,649,00(1  feet,  worth  $119,150; 
all  other  kinds  of  logs,  534,000  feet,  worth  $18,945.  Of  boards  there 
were  exported  through  this  port  39,000  feet  of  cypress,  worth  $1,874 ; 
31,620,000  feet  of  oak,  worth  $1,088,269;  422,000  feet  of  white  pine, 
worth  $34,306;  2,468,000  feet  of  jioplar  worth  $85,129;  and  3,061,000 
feet  of  other  woods  besides  pitch  pine,  spruce  and  similar  soft  w'oods, 
worth  $133,264.  Of  staves  a  total  of  987,629,  worth  $63,250,  w^ent 
out,  while  15,329  headings  worth  $72,807  were  exported. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  for  1912  also  shows  that  there  was  a 
decided  falling  off  in  shipments  during  the  last  six  months  or  at 
least  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  as  compared  with  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  the  shipments  of  'hickory  up  to  July  1  having 
been  771,000  feet  as  against  270,000  feet  for  the  last  six  months. 
The  shipments  of  oak  logs  ran  ahead,  but  of  walnut  1,021,000  feet 
was  exported  in  the  first  six  months  against  only  628,000  feet  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year.  The  decrease  in  all  other  classifications  was 
from  325,000  feet  to  209,000  feet.  In  the  shipment  of  oak  planks 
there  was  a  sharp  gain  from  13,098,000  feet  to  18,522,000  feet,  while 
poplar  and  all  other  woods  also  increased.  This  shows  the  effect  of 
the  stevedores '  strike  and  the  subsequent  rush  to  send  stocks  abroad. 

Taken  altogether,  the  year  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  one,  both 
in  point  of  quantity  and  of  value,  and  the  indications  for  1913  are 
most  encouraging,  for  the  movement  continues  to  be  large,  while 
prices  are  higher  than  ever. 
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Pert,  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


How  Differently  It  Looks  Now! 


\VliiU'    sitting    idly    ilriMiiiiii-    in    my    urti,-,.    clKiir  'I'iir     j;n'at     nccumulafiun     of     l.nv     ;;ni(l(;     stock 

io-(iay.  would  go 

.My    Ihoiislits    are    rovinf.'    l>;uU\vai(l    iu    a    rolici-  Ami    in    its    placp    we'd    sulistituti/    a    I'air    sized 

spective    way.  biinoh  of  dough. 

.\ncl  1  poudei-  ovei-  cliau.ii:es  that  the  pi-escnt  year  So   cars   were   spotted   on   the   Iracks   and    loaded 

has  wrought,  to   the   hrini, 

Ami    wonder   if  we   himhermen    an'    pIi'msimI    with  .\nd   every   man   without   a   joli    we  i|uiikly    I'n./c 

what  it  hrought.  to  him. 

■\Vhi'U    1012    came    rushing    in,    I  he    Presidential  The    wheels    of    industry   began    to    move    around 

year,  and   round 

We  felt  'twas  wise  to  travel  slow,  a  jianic  might  Wlicn    the   shipping   culls   were    in    thi'    piles   ami 

be  near.  mill    culls   on   the  ground. 
■We    trembled,    sad    affrighted    al     caili    unusual 

sound, 

r.ut  soon  our  order  books  were  lilled  and  stocks 

were  getting  low. 
The    higher    that    the    prices    were    the    faster    it 

A\'e    sold    stock    under    eontratt    and    chuckled    at  would  go, 

each  sale,  Tntil  in  desperation  and  with  no  relief  iu  sight 

lieli^hted   wlien   fat   orders    came    slipping    in   by  We   made   a   rule   to   add   a   dollar   to   each    price 

mail.        ~  i-ach  ni^'ht. 


When    shii)]ung    culls   were   in    the    piles   and    mill 
■nils  on  the  ground. 


lint  still  the  orders  Hooded  us,  our  yard  was  get- 
ting   hare. 

The  Yard  Man  soon  reported  "'No  low  grade  any- 
where." 

We  mourn  about  low  contracts  by  which  we're 
tightly  bound, 

I'oi-  no  shipping  culls  are  in  the  piles  or  mill 
culls  on  the  grouud. 

(uir  wives  say  we  have  nightmares  on  each  suc- 
ceeding night, 

nnr  mutterings  and  grumblings  would  give  Old 
Nick  a  fright. 

We  growl  (and  maybe  something  worse)  about 
the  stock  we've  sold 

'I'oo  early  at  low  prices,  we  weep  to  see  the  gold 

That  might  have  filled  our  coffers  with  that  good 
old   clinking  sound 

11"  our  shipping  culls  were  still  in  pile  and  mill 
cidls  on  the  ground.  .1.  S.  li. 


THE  TRUE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT— NOT 
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Once  upon  a  time  the  producer  looked 
realized,  however,   that  he  can't  keep  th< 
uth  curves  the  other  way, 

A  Fair  Exchange 

Father,     won't     .A'ou     bn,\'     me     a     watch     for 
istmas?" 

What  do  you  want  a  w,ateh   for,   my   Imy?" 
I  want  to  swap  it  with  llill.v    Wiggins  for  one 
pups," 

Barred  from  Lumber  Associations 

1    bear   ,Jones   is   iu   tin-    hunber   l)nsiuess." 

Yes.  on  rather  a  small   scale," 

How's  that?" 

He's  peddling  toothpicks." 

A  G-allant  Answer 
You    seem    to    be    an    able-bodied    man.      You 
bt  to  be  strong  enough  to  work." 
1  know,  mum.     And  \'ou  seem  to  be  beautiful 


like  the  above  gentleman  with    the  whiskers,  and 
e  "Missus"  and  reindeer  fat  and  warm  without  a 

enough    to    go   on    the    stage,    but    evidently    you 
I^refer  the  simple  life," 

After   that   speech   he   got  a    square   meal    and 
no  reference  to  the  wood  pile. — The  Mcililli  i. 

Spoiled  Her  Secret 

"My  first  husband  and   1   kei.t  cur  uuirringe  a 

secret  for  nearly  a  year." 

"Didn't  you  find  it  rather  difficult ';" 

"Oh,   no,   not  at  all,      VCr  could   h,ive   gone   on 

for  a  much  longer  time  if'  the  horrilUe  re|)iu-ters 

hadn't  been  snooping  around   when  I  applied  fiu- 

my   dl\-orce." 

Plenty  of  Them 

Lawyer — "You  claim  to  be  a  college  graduate. 
Can  you  prove  you  have  been  given  any  degree';" 


the  buyer  took  all  that  was  coming.     Santa 
little  profit  on  his  goods — now  the  buyer's 

I'risoner — "Yes,  sir:  Ihe  third  degree." — Balti- 
■imtrc  American. 

Followed  Host's  Advice 

-Mr.   I'igg  is  allcigelber  loo  literal." 

"How  so  7" 

"The  last  time  he  was  at  my  house  I  told  him 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  at  home,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  he  had  quarreled  with 
my  wife,  kicked  the  cat  out  of  doors,  discharged 
the  cook,  s[>anked  the  baby  and  told  me  I  was  a 
fool," — 3'i(-«i/.v. 

When  a  man  lakes  his  wife  to  the  theater 
he  thinks  it's  up  to  him  to  go  out  between  the 
acts  and  telephone  home  to  see  if  the  house  Is 
slill    there. 
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American  Forest  Trees 


IINK    lirMll!EIl-Si:ci)NIi    I'Al 
OREGON  MAPLE 

(Acer  ilacropliiiUuiii — Pursr 


Botanists  prefer  to  call  this  tree  broadlpaf  maple.  The  name  is 
not  inappropriate,  as  its  extraordinarly  broad  leaves  eonstitnte  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  tree  where  it  stands  in  the  woods.  The 
leaf  is  usually  wider  than  it  is  long.  Some  exceed  a  foot  in  both 
measurements.  Bigleaf  maple  is  not  an  uncommon  name  for  the 
tree  in  Oregon,  where  it  attains  its  highest  development  in  ilamp 
valleys  where  the  soil  is  good.  The 
name  white  maple  is  not  particu- 
larly descriptive  of  any  feature  of 
the  tree,  though  the  name  is  ap- 
plied in  both  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. In  California  it  is  known  sim- 
ply as  maple.  There  is  small  likeli- 
hood in  that  region  that  it  will  be 
confused  with  any  other  member 
uf  the  maple  household;  nor  is  there 
much  danger  of  such  a  thing  in 
any  part  of  the  Pacific  coast,  for, 
though  four  species  of  maple  occur 
there,  no  one  of  them  bears  close 
enough  resemblance  to  this  one  to 
be  mistaken  for  it. 

The  Oregon  maple's  range  uortli 
and  south  covers  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude.  In  that  particular  it  is 
not  much  surpassed,  if  surpassed  at 
all,  by  any  maple  of  this  country. 
Its  northern  limit  lies  in  Alaska,  its 
southern  close  to  the  Mexican 
boundary,  in  San  Diego  county, 
California.  Its  range  east  and  west 
is  restricted.  It  has  a  width  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  California,  where  it  grows  from 
the  coast  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  An  alti- 
tude of  5,600  feet  appears  to  be 
the  limit  of  its  range  upward.  It 
attains  altitudes  above  .5,000  feet 
at  several  jioints  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada range.  It  descends  nearly  to 
sea  level.  Its  geographical  range 
is  similar  to  the  ranges  of  several 
other  Pacific  coast  species  which 
occupy  long  ribbons  of  territory 
stretching  north  and  south  parallel 
with  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

This  maple 's  leaves  change  to  a 
clear  reddish  yellow  before  falling. 
Flowers  appear  after  the  leaves  are 
grown,  and  the  seeds  ripen  late  in 
iiutumn.  Some  of  them  hang  until 
late  in  winter,  but  the  habit  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  range,  as 
is  natural  in  view  of  its  great  ex- 
tension north  and  south.  The  trees  which  stand  in  open  ground  are 
very  abundant  seeders,  but  those  in  dense  stands  produce  sparingly, 
in  that  particular  following  the  habit  of  most  trees.  This  maple 
often  grows  in  dense,  nearly  pure  stands  in  Oregon  and  Wasliington 
where  soil  and  conditions  are  favorable. 

The  sizes  and  forms  of  Oregon  maple  vary  greatly.  .John  iluir 
spoke  of  forests  whose  trees  were  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  high, 
so  dense  with  leaves  and  so  abundantly  supplied  with  branches  that 
moss  and   ferns  formed  a  canopy  with  foliage  and   limbs  high  over 
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head,  like  an  aerial  garden;  while  George  B.  Sudworth  described 
it  in  certain  situations  as  a  short-stemmed,  crooked  tree  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high  and  under  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
the  forms  are  the  extremes,  and  there  are  all  sizes  and  kinds  ranging 
between. 

This   maple  has   been    called   the  most   valuable   hardwood   of   the 

Pacific  coast,  but  that  claim  is  made 

also  for  others.  Some  persons  rate 
it  with  the  liard  maple  of  the 
East,  in  projierties  which  commend 
it  for  use.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
claim  can  be  substantiated.  Ac- 
cording to  Sargent's  figures  for 
strength,  stiffne.ss,  weight,  and  full 
value,  it  lacks  much  of  equalling 
the  eastern  tree.  It  is  twelve 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  lighter;  has 
not  three-fourths  the  fuel  value ; 
and  is  little  more  than  half  aa 
strong  or  as  stiff.  The  comparison 
is  more  in  favor  of  the  western 
tree  when  color  of  wood  and  ap- 
]iearance  of  grain  are  considered. 
The  wood  is  light  brown  with  pale 
tint  of  red.  The  rings  of 'annual 
growth  are  tolerably  distinct,  with 
>a  thin,  dash  line  separating  the 
summerwood  of  one  year  from  the 
springwood  of  tlie  next.-  The  pores 
are  scattered  with  fair  evenness  in 
all  parts  of  the  ring.  They  are 
small  and  numerous.  The  medullary 
rays  are  thin  and  abundant.  In 
quarter-sawed  wood  they  show  much 
the  same  as  in  hard  maple,  but  are 
rather  darker  in  color.  The  mir- 
rors are  decidedly  tinged  with 
brown.  The  wood  is  reported  poor 
in  resisting  decay  when  in  contact 
with  the  soil;  and  in  that  respect 
it   is  like  tlic   otlicr. 

The  largest  use  of  Oregon  maple 
.ipliears  to  be  for  furniture,  second, 
for  interior  finisli.  and  following 
these  'are  numerous  miscellaneous 
uses.  Statistics  of  the  cut  of  this 
wood,  as  shown  by  sawmill  reports, 
are  unsatisfactory.  Census  returns 
include  it  with  all  other  maples  of 
the  country,  without  figures  for 
species.  The  cut  of  maple  for  all 
the  w-estern  states  seems  too  small 
to  give  this  wood  justice.  The 
amount  reported  used  in  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California  exceeds 
the  total  reported  sawmill  cut  in  the  West. 

The  wood  of  the  Oregon  maple  is  an  important  handlewood.  The 
smooth  grain  appeals  to  broom  makers.  The  wood  is  made  into 
axe  handles,  but  for  that  use  it  is  much  below  hickory,  or  even  hard 
maple  or  white  oak.  It  is  converted  into  pulleys  in  Washington, 
also  into  saddle  trees,  and  tent  toggles.  Boat  makers  employ  it 
for  finish  material,  in  which  capacity  it  fills  the  same  place,  and 
must  meet  the  same  requirements,  as  in  interior  finish  for  houses. 
Curly   or   wavv   wood   is   occasionallv   found    and   this   is   worked   into 
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linisli  aud  also  into  t'lirnitiire.  The  figure  is 
as  haudsome  as  in  eastern  maple,  but  bird's 
eye  is  less  frequent.  Counter  tops  for  stores 
and  bar  tops  for  saloons  are  sometinws 
made  of  figured  maple.  It  is  seen  also  in 
grill  ivork  and  show  cases,  but  in  order  to 
show  the  figured  wood  to  the  best  advantage 
it  should  be  irt'orked  in  flat  surfaces. 

Oregon  maple  is  converted  into  flooring 
of  the  ordinary  tongued  and  grooved  kind, 
and  also  into  parquet  flooring.  Rotary 
veneers  are  made  into  boxes  and  baskets. 
Solid  logs  are  turned  for  rollers  of  various 
sizes  and  kinds.  Mill  yards  use  them  for 
offbearing  lumber,  and  house  movers  find 
them  about  the  best  local  material  to  be  had. 

This  maple  has  been  successfully  stained 
in  imitation  of  mahogany,  and  is  said  to  pass  satisfactory  tests  wiiere 
the  color  is  the  principal  consideration. 

The  amount  of  this  species  available  in  the  Xorthwest  is  not  defi- 
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nitely  known,  but  it  is  a  relatively  scarce 
wood.  Xo  attention  has  ever  been  given 
to  [ilanting  it  as  a  connnercial  proposition. 
It  is  not  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  unless 
it  is  in  dense  stands,  it  develo])S  a  short 
trunk  and  large  crown.  It  is  better  suited 
for  shade  and  ornament,  and  is  to  Ije  seen 
as  a  street  tree  in  some  western  towns.  It 
does  not  flourish  in  the  ea.stern  states,  but 
has  found  the  climate  of  western  Kurope 
nuire  congenial  and  is  occasionally  found  as 
an   ornamental  tree  there. 

The  relative  importance  of  this  maple  in 
the  state  of  Washington  is  indicated  by  the 
amount  used  annually  compared  with  certain 
other  hardwoods.  In  1911  the  consumption 
of  willow  was  2,000  feet,  vine  maple  10,000, 
Oregon  ash  .jS,000,  Oregon  oak  197,000,  western  birch  315,000,  Ore- 
gon maple  SSi'.oOO,  red  alder  1,S81,.500.  and  black  cottonwood 
32,572,200. 
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Lumbermen's  Interest  in  Toys 


The  lumberman  should  not  ' '  despise  the  day  of  small  things. ' ' 
Toys  may  seem  trivial  to  a  man  who  deals  in  forests,  mUls  and  fac- 
tories; but  there  is  reason  why  he  should  take  an  interest  in  things 
made  for  the  amusement  of  the  little  people.  The  matter  is  im- 
portant to  him  in  a  business  way.  The  toy  maker  buys  lumber  and 
puts  wood  to  use.  The  quantity  demanded  in  this  country  is  not  as 
small  as  many  suppose,  though,  of  course,  the  quantity  cannot  be 
compared  with  what  is  used  by  box  makejs,  furniture  manufacturers 
and  the  makers  of  vehicles.  Complete  statistics  of  the  toy  business 
in  this  country  have  not  been  compiled.  Toys  are  of  various  ma- 
terials— metal,  plaster,  rubber,  wood.  etc. — but  in  the  present  instance 
those  of  wood  alone  need  consideration. 

Statistics  have  been  collected  in  three  states  showing  the  quantity 
and  kinds  of  wood  made  into  toys.  These  figures  give  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  the  business  for  the  whole  coimtry.  However,  the  three 
states  are  in  the  North,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  southern  states 
use  as  much  wood  for  toys,  because  the  country 's  toy  business  is 
principally  in  the  North.  The  three  states  are  Massachusetts,  ilichi- 
gan  and  Illinois.  Thirteen  different  woods  go  to  toy  factories  in 
Illinois,  and  the  quantity  is  673,000  feet  a  year;  eleven  woods  are 
used  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  amount  of  933,500  feet  annually;  and  in 
Michigan  the  quantity  per  year  is  3,714,692  feet;  it  is  supplied  by 
twelve  woods. 

The  wooden  toys  displayed  in  shops,  particularly  while  the  holiday 
trade  is  on,  are  not  all  made  in  this  country.  In  fact,  most  wooden 
toys  offered  for  sale  here  are  made  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
That  applies  particularly  to  toys  which  are  not  intended  to  be  use- 
ful, the  primary  idea  being  to  amuse  the  child.  Those  which  belong 
in  that  class  and  are  principally  of  foreign  make  imitate  animals, 
houses,  building  blocks,  circuses,  Noah's  ark,  and  various  other  things 
meant  for  indoor  amusement.  Most  American  made  toys  are  in  a 
different  class,  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  lumberman  feels  a  business 
interest  because  he  supplies  the  material  for  their  manufacture. 

The  prevailing  idea  governing  their  construction  is  that  they  shall 
be  useful  as  well  as  amusing;  at  any  rate,  they  belong  more  with 
out-of-doors  sports  than  in  the  house.  They  consist  of  toy  sleds  large 
enough  to  ride  and  haul  things  on,  and  wagons  of  like  dimensions; 
swings  and  slides;  tools  with  which  a  little  work  can  be  done  by  the 
child,  such  as  spades,  rakes,  hoes  and  brooms;  tent  poles,  stakes  and 
toggles  for  erecting  wigwams,  and  numerous  other  things  of  similar 
size  and  kind.  American  toy  makers  excel  foreigners  in  producing 
useful  toys,  and  pay  less  attention  to  things  flimsy  and  grotesque. 
Americans  generally  use  better  wood.  The  German  and  Swiss  toy 
makers  have  choice  of  comparatively  few  woods.     Europe  is  exceed- 


ingly poor  in  kinds  compared  with  America.  The  shop  which  makes 
toys  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  water  depends  largely  on  what  they 
call  "fir."  Some  of  it  is  fir.  but  more  is  spruce  and  pine.  A  little 
hardwood,  commonly  birch  or  some  species  or  variety  of  cottonwood. 
is  mixed  with  it.  The  manufacturers  buy  the  cheapest  woods  that 
can  be  made  to  answer  their  purpose,  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  the 
finished  toy  down,  and  still  get  something  for  their  labor.  They  use 
the  refuse  and  scraps  from  shops  where  furniture  and  other  com- 
modities of  considerable  size  are  made,  and  they  are  able  to  utilize 
pieces  so  small  that  an  American  match  factory  or  shoe  peg  mill 
would  re.ieet  them.  As  is  well  known,  a  large  part  of  the  wood  used 
in  western  Europe  is  produced  by  planted  forests,  and.  though  it  is 
usually  poor  stuflf,  it  costs  more  than  good  woods  in  this  country. 

Americans  can  afford  to  use  better  woods  and  they  are  not  stingy 
n-itli  it.  They  put  good  material  into  their  product.  Sleds,  for 
example,  will  stand  all  kinds  of  strains  and  collisions,  and  wagons 
will  stand  up  under  long  service  and  surprising  abuse.  In  Jlichigan 
the  only  softwood  reported  by  toy  makers  was  Norway  pine,  which 
constituted  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  used.  Beech 
was  forty-five  per  cent,  and  the  strength  of  the  sleds  made  in  that 
state  is  due  to  the  beech  employed  in  their  construction.  It  is  a 
strong  wood;  and  though  it  is  apt  to  snap  square  off  if  it  breaks  at 
all,  it  is  so  stiff  that  it  seldom  breaks.  Elm  is  used  in  ilichigan 
toys  to  the  amount  of  900,000  feet,  and  that  is  fine  material  for  com- 
modities which  are  expected  to  stand  rough  usage.  Elm  is  tougher 
than  beech,  but  not  as  strong.  The  other  woods  reported  by  ilichigan 
toy  factories  are_  basswood,  sugar  maple,  bur  oak,  white  oak.  sweet 
birch,  white  ash  and  soft  maple. 

Woods  used  in  Illinois  by  the  makers  of  toys,  in  addition  to  most 
of  those  reported  in  Michigan,  were  black  walnut.  Spanish  cedar, 
butternut,  red  gum,  cottonwood  and  shortleaf  pine.  In  JIassachusetts 
nine  hardwoods  and  two  softwoods  were  reported.  The  softwoods 
were  hemlock  and  white  pine,  and  the  hardwoods  chestnut,  red  oak, 
white  oak,  black  clierry,  hard  or  sugar  maple,  paper  birch,  bass- 
wood,  yellow  poplar  and  beech.  Those  used  in  largest  amounts  were 
beech  and   birch. 


Foreign  trade  of  this  country  for  1912  will  exceed  all  records. 
Figures  just  compiled  at  Washington  show  that  imports  will  approxi- 
mate .<fl,800,000,000  against  $1,563,000,000  in  1910.  Exports  will 
aggregate  .$2,400,000,000  against  $2,093,000,000  in  1911,  the  previous 
high  mark.  The  increase  in  import  occurs  especially  in  manufacturers' 
raw  materials. 
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Members  of  the  Kational  Veneer  and  Panel  Manufacturers '  Asso- 
tiation  held  their  eighth  annual  meeting  at  the  Auditorium  hotel 
iu  Chicago  on  December  10  and  11.  An  unusual  attendance  marked 
the  meeting.  Besides  the  gratifying  attendance,  another  feature 
of  particular  interest  was  the  unusual  character  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented and  tl^e  interest  with  which  the  members  entered  into  various 
discussions.  On  the  whole  the  meeting  can  be  voted  one  of  the 
most  profitable  which  was  ever  held  by  this  association. 

President  C.  T.  Jarrell  opened  the  meeting  with  an  address  in 
which  he  outlined  the  development  in  the  veneer  industry  during  the 
past  five  or  six  3'eaxs.  He  spoke  of  conditions  as  prevailing  imme- 
diately after  the  panic  of  1907,  when  the  mill  capacity  was  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  legitimate  consumption.  This  resulted  in  a  continu- 
ous fight  for  business  regardless  of  values,  which  condition  prevailed 
for  several  years,  although  there  has  been  a  natural  and  steady 
increase  in  demand  during  that  time.  In  speaking  of  present  condi- 
tions and  the  unusual  demand.  President  Jarrell  said  that,  while  there 
is  ample  market  to  take  care  of  all  the  production  of  the  members, 
still  there  is  also  ample  manufacturing  capacity  to  meet  all  possible 
calls  for  stock  made  by  the  veneer  and  panel  companies.  The  excess 
of  immediate  demand  over  supply  was  attributed  by  the  speaker  to 
unusual  circumstances.  In  the  South  the  last  winter  proved  to  be 
the  most  unfavorable  for  getting  out  rough  stock  that  has  ever  been 
experienced  by  the  mills  in  that  territory.  Northern  mills  have  in 
many  cases  been  closed  down  during  the  fall  because  of  shortage  in 
timber  supply,  and  will  be  unable  to  start  up  again  until  this  can  be 
replenished  after  the  winter  sets  in. 

President  Jarrell  sounded  a  note  of  warning  against  overproduc- 
tion, recalling  the  dire  results  on  account  of  increase  in  capacity  in 
1907.  He  stated  that  veneer  and  panel  manufacturers  are  now  in 
position  to  realize  a  profit  from  their  manufactures  and  that  each 
should  resolve  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  errors 
of  that  time. 

Co-operation,  according  to  the  speaker,  is  one  of  the  essentials 
which  the  veneer  and  panel  business  has  lacked  to  a  marked  extent 
since  its  inception.  "In  the  past,"  the  speaker  said,  "the  veneer 
and  panel  manufacturers  have  been  entirely  too  exclusive  in  their 
demeanor,  too  cold  and  distant,  and  too  many  of  them  have  been  for 
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themselves  alone,  overlooking  the  fact  that  when  they  are  trying  tO' 
help  someone  else  by  free  discussion  of  their  methods,  they  are  also 
helping  themselves. ' '  The  greatest  possible  good  from  association 
work  can  come  from  this  very  point  through  co-operation.  Conditions 
are  ripe  at  present  for  complete  co-operation  and  new  plans  for 
stronger  and  more  effective  co-operation  have  been  made  and  put  iu 
effect.  By  reason  of  these  plans,  more  manufacturers  are  today 
interested  in  the  association  work  than  ever  before. 

Touching  on  prices,  the  speaker  said  that  they  are  not  what  they 
should  be  and  that  he  feared  the  item  of  cost  is  not  claiming  sufficient 
attention.  He  suggested  that  every  mill  should  employ  an  adequate 
cost  system  and  every  manufacturer  be  able  to  tell  exactly  what  his 
goods  cost. 

The  president  deplored  the  condition  of  the  various  states  in  the 
matter  of  industrial  liability.  He  stated  that  in  many  instances  there 
is  practically  no  defence  in  case  of  accident  and  that  consequently 
the  rates  of  liability  insurance  companies  have  been  advanced  several 
hundred  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  factor,  the  increase  in  trans- 
portation cost  and  the  cost  of  logs  and  stumpage  and  labor  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  figuring  value  of  jiroduels. 

Secretary  E.  H.  Defebaugh  delivered  a  strong  talk  to  the  members- 
in  which  he  touched  on  various  vita!  questions.  The  theme  of  his 
address,  however,  was,  as  with  President  Jarrell,  co-operation. 
Through  co-operation  veneer  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  buy  logs 
on  a  more  just  basis  of  cost  and  will  be  able  to  work  out  many 
questions  vitally  affecting  individual  membership.  The  speaker 
brought  out  the  point  that  in  figuring  prices,  costs  of  various  items-' 
entering  into  production  as  existing  a  year  ago  cannot  be  used.  Log 
values  have  advanced  so  materially,  cost  of  labor  has  changed  so- 
remarkably,  and  other  items  have  taken  on  such  a  different  aspect  that 
an  entirely  new  status  of  conditions  prevails.  He  suggested  that 
overhead  charges  are  usually  figured  much  too  low  and  that  contingent 
expenses,  such  as  are  encountered  for  instance  when  mills  are  shut 
down,  are  seldom  considered  concretely  in  arriving  at  cost  of  produc- 
tion. He  strongly  urged  members  to  consider  that  the  philanthropists 
in  business  are  in  business  for  the  sake  of  the  buyer  only  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  working  out  a  living  profit  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  balance  oii-4iand  June  11,  1912, 
$49.-Jl;  receipts  during  the  rear  amounted  to  $593.75;  disbursements, 
$366.32;  cash  balance  on  hand  is  $276.9-1;  to  this  can  be  added 
accounts  receivable  amounting  to  $532.  The  report  was  referred  to 
the  auditing  committee  which  later  reported  favorably  upon  it. 

C.  E.  Gorham  of  the  Goshen  Veneer  Company,  Goshen.  Ind.,  deliv- 
ered a  strikingly  vital  paper  on  factory  safeguards  against  accidents. 
Summarized,  the  paper  was  as  follows: 

In  every  factory  there  are  some  machines  on  which  thn  element  of 
danger  of  operating  is  greater  than  on  others  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
will  not  pprmit  of  guarding  so  as  to  absolutely  prevent  accidents  where 
the  work  is  carelessly  handled.  The  best  safeguard  in  such  cases  is  to 
see  that  careful  and  competent  men  are  employed  to  operate  these  ma- 
chines and  to  prohibit  .iny  but  the  regular  men  to  work  on  them. 

The  manner  of  handling  logs  in  the  yard  and  in  and  out  of  the  vats 
varies  to  quite  an  extent  in  ditferput  institutions.  I  think  that  better  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  my  company  .ind  the  chances  of  accidents  less  by 
placing  the  entire  log  in  the  vat  with  derrick,  and  after  boiling  or 
steaming,  removing  in  the  same  maner  to  the  drag  saw  to  be  cut  into 
prope:  lengths,  rather  than  to  drag  saw  first  and  then  place  the  blocks 
in  vats  as  we  used  to  do. 

I  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  of  placing  blocks  in 
the  lathe.  Chere  are  several  ways  of  doing  this  work  and  the  most 
dangerous  one,  seems  to  me,  is  the  hand  derrick  or  windlass,  such  as  is 
most  commonly  used  for  this  work.  My  experience  with  the  air  hoists 
have  been  very  satisfactory  and  we  have  never  had  an  accident  in  this 
particular  work  since  air  hoists  were  installed  in  our  factory.  Several 
accidents  occurred,  however,  during  the  time  we  were  using  Ihe  hand 
derricks  or  windlass  which  might  have  resulted  more  seriously  than  they 
did.  We  were  simply  lucky.  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  comment  upon 
chain  hoists  which  are  utilized  for  this  work,  having  never  used  (hem. 

All  belts  which  run  from  line  shafts  or  counters  to  the  floor  or  to 
machines  where  it  is  necessary  to  pass  them,  should  be  protected  with 
wood  or  wire  netting  in  a  substantial  manner.  All  clippers  should  have 
a  guard  in  front  and  I  should  strongly  recommend  that  you  issue  a  strict 
order  that  two  operators  work  at  all  times  when  these  machines  are  in 
use.  one  to  place  the  material  under  the  knife  and  one  to  remove  the 
clipped  edges  and  stocli.  The  habit  of  one  man  trying  to  do  both  jobs 
even  for  a  short  time  may  result  in  a  loss  of  fingers. 

The  practice  of  clipper  operators  cutting  scrap  veneer  into  small  pieces 
instead  of  Immediately  getting  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  it  Incomes  waste  or 
scrap  is  one  that  should  be  asolutely  prohibited.  With  us  more  acci- 
dents can  be  charged  to  this  useless  and  unnecessary  operation  than  from 
any  other  one  cause,  and  it  interferes  with  getting  legitimate  work 
through   the  machines. 

Hand  planers  should  be  fitted  with  safety  cylinders  and  guards.  Shapers 
should  also  have  proper  guards,  emery  wheels  fitted  with  safety  collars 
and  goggles  or  eye  protectors  provided,  for  use  when  hard  grinding  is 
being  done. 

When  electric  wiring  for  power  and  light  is  installed  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, there  is  but  little  danger  from  contact  except  at  switches  and 
fuse  blocks.  Knife  switches  and  fuse  blocks  should  always  be  placed  in 
c.nbinets  with  doors.  A  copy  of  the  rules  for  resuscitation  from  electric 
shocks  should  be  posted  so  that  prompt  action  can  be  taken  in  case  of 
emergency.  ' 

Another  matter  I  think  worthy  of  mention  and  one  that  has  been  of 
.great  assistance  to  me  in  safeguarding  our  plant :  I  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  personally  accompany  inspectors  for  the  state  and  liability  in- 
surance companies  through  our  factory  rather  than  to  turn  them  over 
to  our  superintendent  or  our  foremen,  and  have  alwaj'S  profited  by  so 
doing. 

Mr.  Gorham  was  called  upon  to  answer  many  questions  propounded 
by  interested  members.  One  man  stated  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  of  his  plant  came  from  clippers  and  saws  and  asked  for 
suggestions  for  some  practical  guards  for  these  machines.  Jlr. 
Gorham  suggested  the  difliculty  of  providing  an  efficient  guard  but 
said  that  in  some  instances  a  bar  of  iron  is  employed  in  front  of  the 
knife,  allowing  just  room  enough  for  the  stock  to  pass  through. 
Many  guards,  according  to  the  speaker,  curtail  the  production  and 
are  actually  of  very  low  efficiency.  It  was  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  efforts  to  safeguard  workmen 
is  in  the  attitude  of  the  workmen  themselves  toward  safeguarding 
devices.  They  usually  disregard  them  entirely  where  any  inconven- 
ience is  encountered  in  working  with  them.  Proper  safeguarding  of 
the  boiling  vats  seemed  to  interest  most  of  the  members  present 
particularly.  All  agreed  that  one  of  the  essentials  to  accident  pre- 
vention at  the  boiling  vats  is  to  absolutely  prohibit  anybody  working 
around  them  who  is  not  directly  connected  with  that  work.  One 
member  employs  an  iron  railing  completely  surrounding  the  vat. 
which  is  high  enough  above  the  ground  to  roll  logs  under.     Men  are 


absolutely  prohibited  from  going  inside  of  this  rail.  At  the  log 
outtake  there  is  a  similar  railed  passage  and  the  men  are  further 
provided  with  poles  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  falling  into  the 
tank  if  the  regulations  are  adhered  to.  One  member  who  is  from 
Kentucky  reported  that  he  got  just  as  good  results  from  steam  as 
from  boiling  water.  He  reported  that  cost  is  about  the  same. 
Others,  however,  said  that  while  steam  is  efficient  in  summer,  it  is 
absolutely  worthless  in  winter  and  that  exceptionally  poor  results 
were  gotten  from  exhaust  steam. 

J.  W.  Beiger,  glue  expert  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  read  an  exceptionally 
valuable  paper  on  glue  and  its  proper  use  and  application  in  the 
panel  and  woodworking  industries.  The  paper  is  reproduced  in  full 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Discussion  following  the  paper,  however, 
proved  pretty  conclusively  that  the  average  panel  man's  idea  of  the 
proper  handling  of  his  glue  room  to  get  out  the  most  satisfactory 
results  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  is  rather  crude. 

Henry  Walscheid  of  the  Veneer  Manufacturers'  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, a  prominent  veneer  jobbing  house,  read  a  paper  showing  the 
jobber's  view  of  the  relation  between  the  jobber  and  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Walscheid 's  paper,  which  is  published  in  full  on  another  page 
of  this  issue,  proved  pretty  conclusively  the  value  of  the  legitimate 
jobber  as  distinguished  from  the  commission  man  to  the  manufac- 
turer. The  sentiment  which  was  brought  out  in  the  discussions 
following  iir.  AValscheid  's  paper  was  notably  favorable  to  the  jobbing 
trade,  considered  as  jobbers  and  not  as  commission  men.  One 
member  differed  with  Mr.  Walscheid  in  bis  assertion  that  the  jobber 
could  often  find  a  market  for  cut-downs,  the  speaker  contending 
that  such  stock  is  not  marketable  as  it  is  in  such  a  variety  of  sizes 
that  handling  of  it  would  not  be  profitable.  Mr.  Walscheid  con- 
tended, however,  that  if  the  manufacturer  would  state  sizes  which 
he  can  furnish  in  this  class  of  material,  it  could  be  successfully 
handled  through  a  jobber  as  this  line  of  stock  is  usually  bought  on 
long-time  orders  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  accumulate 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  features  of  the  meeting  was  a  series  of 
talks  on  the  log  situation  as  it  prevails  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Members  from  different  sections  were  detailed  to  give  their 
ideas  on  the  condition  in  their  territories.  N.  M.  Willson  of  the  Pearl 
City  Veneer  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in  teUing  of  the  situation 
in  his  territory  outlined  specifications  for  logs  which  he  buys,  saying 
that  they  take  up  nothing  under  fourteen  inches  and  that  they  run 
usually  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches.  JIaple  is  the  principal  wood 
bought  by  Mr.  Willson.  He  gave  an  interesting  comparison  of  log 
values  prevailing  fifteen  years  ago  and  now,  stating  that  maple  logs 
which  were  delivered  at  that  time  for  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars,  now 
cost  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  dollars  in  extreme  cases.  Basswood 
logs  then  delivered  for  twelve  dollars  now  cost  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  dollars  and  can  be  had  in  small  lots  only.  Eight  years 
ago,  according  to  the  speaker,  all  the  logs  that  were  required  could 
be  drawn  in  in  the  winter  on  sleds  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Now  three-fourths  of  the  stock  has  to  be  shipped  in  by  rail,  some 
of  it  on  as  high  as  a  five-cent  freight  rate,  and  the  condition  is  get- 
ting more  difficult  from  year  to  year. 

The  situation  in  the  North,  principally  Michigan,  as  outlined  by 
A.  E.  Gorham  of  the  Gorham  Brothers  Company,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Mich.,  is  about  the  same  as  in  New  York  state.  Maple  conditions 
are  approximately  the  same,  although  basswood  is  not  as  expensive. 
Oak  veneer  logs  now  cost  from  thirty  to  thirty-eight  dollars  de- 
livered. The  situation,  particularly  in  maple,  is  serious  with  north- 
ern manufacturers  of  veneer.  This  condition  is  traceable  mostly 
to  the  fact  that  manufacturers  of  hardwood  lumber  throughout  the 
state  are  fully  alive  to  the  condition  regarding  hardwood  stumpage 
and  are  buying  up  every  importaut  hardwood  tract  which  they  can 
get  hold  of.  This  necessarily  means  that  the  veneer  man  who  can- 
not afford  to  tie  up  his  money  in  stumpage  is  up  against  it  for  log 
supply.  Mr.  Gorham  predicted  that  oak  logs  will  be  from  four  to 
ten  dollars  higher  during  the  coming  year  than  they  are  now  and 
particularly  urged  that  veneer  and  panel  manufacturers  fully  con- 
sider the  unusual  conditions  prevailing  in  connection  with  stumpage 
in  marketing  their  finished  product. 
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E.  C.  Dayton,  in  telling  of  the  sitnation  in  the  Northwest,  includ- 
ing principally  Wisconsin  points,  said  that  the  price  situation  there 
is  serious  and  that  there  will  probably  be  a  general  advance  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  during  the  coming  year.  Sawmills  of  recent  years  have 
not  been  heavily  in  the  market  for  logs  on  account  of  trade  condi- 
tions but  this  year  the  demand  has  been  abnormal  and  there  is  great 
competition  for  birch,  ash,  maple  and  basswood. 

W.  F.  Morris  of  the  Paducah  Box  and  Basket  Company,  said  that 
gum  logs  are  now  bringing  from  two  to  three  dollars  more  than 
last  year.  Where  gum  stumpage  exists  it  is  being  bought  up  in  any 
quantity  by  the  hardwood  mills.  This  condition  is  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  gum  stumpage.  which  five  years  ago  could  be  bought 
for  four  to  five  dollars  an  acre,  is  now  bringing  from  fifteen  to  six- 
teen dollars. 

President  Jarrell  stated  that  he  now  finds  it  necessary  to  get  con- 
siderable of  his  timber  fiom  as  far  south  as  Mississippi  and  that 
there  is  great  competition.  He  said  further  that  the  new  regulations 
governing  milling  in  transit  are  serious  obstacles  in  shipping  logs 
and  that  advanced  freight  rates  is  another  factor  contributing  to 
the  veneer  man's  troubles.  One  member,  speaking  of  conditions  in 
the  West,  said  that  poplar  stumpage  for  veneering  purposes  which 
not  many  years  ago  cost  eighteen  dollars,  now  costs  twenty-four  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  thirty  dollars.  It  increased  during  the  past 
year  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  which  increase  it  is  believed  is 
permanent. 

Following  the  discussion  of  log  conditions.  Secretary  Defebaugh 
brought  up  the  question  of  whether  the  association  should  join  the 
newly  organized  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
voted  that  application  should  be  made  for  membership  and  B.  W. 
Lord  was  elected  delegate  to  represent  the  veneer  and  panel  asso- 
ciation at  the  next  meeting  of  that  body. 

It-  had  been  anticipated  that  discussion  of  standard  weights  for 
veneers  and  panels  would  prove  particularly  valuable.  A  special 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  this  and  to  compile  such 
a  schedule  of  standard  weights  from  information  received  by  cor- 
respondence from  the  members  of  the  association.  It  developed, 
however,  during  the  committee  report  that  the  membership  had 
responded  very  unsatisfactorily  and  the  results  as  compiled  showed 
such  a  marked  variation  that  it  was  apparent  that  they  were  not 
actual  weights  but  merely  approximate  weights.  In  view  of  the  great 
variation  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  take  any  action  on  the 
schedule  but  it  was  referred  back  to  the  special  committee  which  was 
instructed  to  work  the  matter  out  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  au- 
thentic basis  and  report  back  at  the  next  meeting.  Members  were 
particularly  requested  to  keep  actual  figures  on  veneer  and  pane! 
weights  so  that  they  could  respond  to  the  committee's  request  on  an 
intelligent  basis  and  enable  the  committee  to  compile  a  schedule 
of  standard  weights  which  could  be  profitably  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation. It  was  pointed  out  that  in  compiling  standard  of  weights 
on  crated  veneer,  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  is  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  crating  methods.  To  remedy  this  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  create  a  standard  method  of  crating  or  to  compile  weights  on 
uncrated  stock  and  let  each  man  figure  weights  on  actual  stock,  iu- 
(duding  actual  weight   on   his   own   crating. 

Keports  of  standing  committees  followed.  Committees  on  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  resolutions  and  arbitration  had  no  reports  to 
make.  The  executive  committee  recommended  that  the  work  of  the 
association  be  carried  out  along  the  same  lines  as  during  the  past 
year.  It  stated  that  it  has  under  consideration  various  features  which 
will  be  taken  up  at  the  next  meeting.  The  membership  committee 
reported  on  its  efforts  to  secure  new  members  for  the  association, 
which  efforts  resulted  in  the  application  of  six  concerns  for  mem- 
bership. These  concerns  are  the  Buena  Vista  Veneer  Company  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Kile  ilanufacturing  Company,  Akron.  O. ;  Knox- 
ville  Veneer  Company,  Knoxville.  Tenn.;  Jamestown  Panel  Company, 
Inc.,  Jamestown,  X.  Y. ;  Georgetown  Manufacturing  Company,  George- 
town, Miss.;  W.  H.  Gillen  Veneer  Company,  Jackson,  Ala.  These 
applications  were  accepted. 

Next  followed  the  report  of  the  railroad  comnrittee  by  B.  W.  Lord, 
chairman. 


The  question  of  the  elimination  of  the  railroads"  practice  of  con- 
sidering thickness  in  classification  for  veneers  brought  forth  con- 
siderable discussion.  The  official  classification  specifips  that  veneers 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  and  under  take  veneer  rate  and  stock 
thicker  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  incli  takes  lumber  rate.  In  order 
to  eliminate  this  classification,  Mr.  Lord  reported  that  it  would 
proliably  be  necessary  to  eliminate  fancy  figured  woods  and  quartered 
oak,  which  would  undoubtedly  cause  considerable  hardship  to  mills 
handling  such  stock.  Mr.  Lord  recommended  that  the  matter  be  left 
as  it  is  at  present.  Another  member  expressed  himself  as  believing 
that  the  railroads  should  put  thick  and  thin  lumber  for  both  lumber 
and  veneers  under  one  classification.  He  said  that  in  shipping  mixed 
cars,  different  rates  were  charged  on  the  different  character  of  ship- 
ments. The  speaker  said  that  he  understood  that  Illinois  manufac- 
turers can  ship  mixed  carloads  of  thick  and  thin  stock  under  one 
rate.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lord  that  this  is  entirely  an  intra- 
state proposition.  He  said  further  that  in  shipments  where  tfiere  is  a 
small  amount  of  thin  stock  which  takes  the  veneer  rate  and  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  is  heavy,  the  heavy  stock  can  be  billed  at  a 
minimum  carload  rate  and  the  thin  stock  as  a  local  shJJ)ment.  Ma- 
hogany, according  to  the  speaker,  takes  the  first  class  rate  and 
cannot  be  shipped  as  lumber  under  the  official  classification.  Mr. 
Lord  said  there  are  three  classifications  in  this  country — the  official, 
southern,  and  the  western — and  that  they  all  differ  as  to  the  mini- 
mum thickness  and  as  to  weights.  He  cited  the  condition  as  existing 
on  shipments  from  his  mill  in  Kentucky,  saying  that  if  he  shipped 
thi-ough  the  official  district  the  shipments  are  under  control  of  three 
dift'erent  classifications,  so  that  not  only  the  rates  may  be  different, 
but  the  minimum  weights  also.  Mr.  Lord  said  that  there  seems  no  way  at 
present  of  changing  this  condition,  but  that  the  Uniform  Classifica- 
tion Committee  is  trying  to  put  into  effect  more  reasonable  classi- 
fications. This  committee  has  not  yet  come  to  lumber  products,  but 
it  is  ho])ed  it  will  do  so  in  the  near  future.  President  Jarrell 
commended  Chairman  Lord  of  the  railroad  committee  on  his  work. 
He  said  that  the  association  had  conferred  with  the  Western  Classi- 
fication Committee  and  that  they  had  the  information  just  as  Mr. 
Lord  explained  it:  namely,  classification  on  stock  one-sixteenth  inch 
and  above  as  lumber  and  everything  under  that  as  veneer. 

Mr,  Lord  said  his  concern  discontinued  cutting  one-sixteenth  inch 
stock  two  years  ago  and  now-  manufactures  one-fifteenth  instead.  He 
quotes  on  one-fifteenth  and  bills  it  out  that  way,  the  orders  being 
accepted  as  one-fifteenth.  The  railroads,  however,  put  the  veneer 
rate  on  the  car  and  Mr,  Lord  took  it  up  with  the  Southern  and 
Western  Classification  committees,  Tlie  gentlemen  sent  representa- 
tives to  Mr.  Lord's  mill,  where  he  proved  to  them  that  he  manu- 
factured only  one-fifteenth  inch  stock  and  shipped  it  as  such.  The 
committee  of  representatives  took  it  up  with  the  different  railroad 
officials,  who  would  not,  however,  accept  the  one-fifteenth  stock  as 
lumber.  The  question,  however,  was  fought  out  to  a  finish  and 
several  months  ago  the  railroads  rescinded  their  former  decision  and 
are  now  accepting  the  one-fifteenth  inch  stock  on  the  lumber  rates. 
The  difference  is  .li.'40  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Lord  said  that  he  believed 
the  Uniform  Classification  Committee  will  figure  on  the  basis  of  one- 
sixteenth  and  thinner  instead  of  on  the  Southern  and  A¥estern  Classi- 
fication of  one-eighth  inch  and  thinner.  President  Jarrell  closed 
the  discussion  with  a  statement  that  the  committee  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  take  up  any  matter  which  any  member  submits  of  interest 
to   the   question    of   railroad   classification. 

The  nominating  committee  recommended  the  re-election  of  the 
present  officers  as  follows: 

rnESiDENT,  C.  T.  Jarrell. 
FiKST  Vick-President.   B.   W.   Lord. 
Second   ViCE-rnESiOEXT,   A.    E.    Gorham. 
Third  Vice-President,  C.  H.  Barnaby. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  E.  II.  Defebaugh. 

Three  directors  to  take  place  of  throe  whose  terms  expire  :  .1.  C.  Hill, 
II.  .7.  Barnard,  M.  W.  Peiry. 

It  was  decided  by  vote  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  association 
at  Chicago,  At  a  previous  meeting  it  was  decided  that  all  annuals 
shall  take  place  at  Chicago,  but  the  meeting  place  for  the  semi-annuals 
has  been  open.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Glue  Economy 


Editor's    Note 

The  importance  of  glue  to  the  panel  manufacturer  is  too  well  known  to  need  argument.  The  accompanying 
article,  read  by  .T.  W.  Beiger.  mechanical  engineer  and  glue  expert.  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  before  the  National  Veneer 
and  Panel  Manufacturers'  Association  in  convention  at  the  Auditorium  hotel,  Chicago,  December  10-11,  1912,  gives 
some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject. 


We  will  for  a  few  minutes  look  at  the  source 
and  manufacture  of  glue.  The  organisms  of  all 
animals,  but  more  especially  of  the  higher 
classes,  contain  tissues  which  are  insoluble  in 
cold  as  well  as  hot  water.  However,  by  con- 
tinued boiling,  they  become  dissolved  and  yield 
on  evaporation  of  the  solution  a  glutinous 
mass.  By  further  drying  this  mass  exhibits,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  material, 
a  more  or  less  transparent  and  brittle  sub- 
stance, which  in  its  pure  state  is  devoid"  of  color 
as  well  as  odor;  it  swells  up  in  cold  water 
and  dissolves  upon  being  heated  in  that 
liquid.  This  substance — that  is,  the  con- 
version of  the  so-called  glue  or  gelatine 
yielding  tissue — is  what  is  known  to  the  trade 
as  glue. 

Keither  glue  nor  gelatine  exists  ready  formed 
in  the  animal  organisms,  except  under  abnormal 
conditions  of  disease,  but  they  are  the  products 
of  various  transformations. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glue  consist  of  a  variety  of  animal  offal.  The 
principal  substances  employed  are  refuse  of  tan-  -T-  W.  EEIGER, 

yards,  such  as  scraps  of  ox  and  other  thick  hides,  the  waste  of  work- 
shops of  leather  dressers,  etc.  Tlie  tendons  and  intestines  of  many 
animals,  rabbit  and  hare  skins  deprived  of  their  fur,  cat  and  dog 
skins,  scraps  of  parchment,  waste  of  tuners  and  button  makers,  and 
the  offal  of  butcher  shops  and  households  help  to  swell  the  series  of 
materials  used  for  the  manufacture  of  glue. 

The  materials  are  collected  and  sold  either  directly  to  a  glue  boiler, 
or  to  a  dealer  making  a  specialty  of  glue  stock.  The  glue  stock  is 
then  placed  in  large  vats  containing  a  strong  solution  of  lime  water. 
This  frees  it  from  all  fleshy  and  bloody  particles,  and  especially 
decayed  matter.  The  stock  is  then  treated  with  an  acid  so  as  to 
neutralize  and  preserve  it.  From  here  the  stock  is  placed  in  large 
kettles  and  boiled.  After  separating  it  from  all  settlings  and  grease, 
it  is  put  into  coolers  and  allowed  to  chUl,  forming  a  stiff  jelly.  The 
jelly  is  then  sliced  and  dried.  It  is  then  run  through  a  crusher  and 
broken  up.  This  is  the  commercial  appearance  in  which  it  is  gen- 
erally found. 

So  much  for  the  source  of  glue. 

A  matter  in  which  you  will  be  more  interested  is  how  to  determine 
the  value  and  grade  of  a  glue  at  the  time  it  is  delivered  at  your 
plant.  There  are  few  places  where  the  consumers  are  equipped  to 
scientifically  analyze  glue,  and  to  those  who  are  not  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  just  how  this  work  is  carried  on,  so  that  the  covering 
capacity  as  well  as  the  strength  of  a  glue  may  be  determined  before 
any  of  the  glue  in  question  is  put  into  the  spreader. 

This  system  is  of  vital  importance  to  you,  for  without  it  it  is 
rather  dangerous  business  to  experiment  with  a  glue  out  in  the  plant 
and  then  put  the  reputation  of  your  house  back  of  that  glue. 

The  glue  manufacturer  grades  his  glue  in  some  eases  by  viscosity, 
in  others  by  the  stiffness  of  the  jelly  and  the  remainder  by  the  price 
he  can  get  for  anj'  old  glue. 

Taking  the  first  means  of  testing,  we  wiU  look  into  that  and  see 
of  what  value  it  is  to  you.  By  viscosity,  we  mean  the  body  or  thick- 
ness. For  example,  take  milk  and  cream.  Milk  is  thin  and  has  a  very 
low  viscosity,  while  cream  is  thick  and  has  a  high  viscosity.  The 
above  will  also  serve  to  explain  that  the  viscosity  of  a  liquid  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  specific  gravity,  and  cannot  be  determined 
by  any  floating  glass  instruments  or  hydrometers,  which  so  many  of 


the   consumers   believe. 

To  determine  the  viscosity  ot  a  liquid  wo 
allow  a  constant  volume  of  that  liquid  to  flow 
out  of  some  containing  vessel  through  a  small 
opening  at  the  bottom,  and  catch  the  time  re- 
quired to  empty  the  vessel.  The  time  in 
seconds  is  the  viscosity,  and  the  instrument 
is  called  a  viscosimeter. 

The  value  of  this  instrument  to  you  can 
best  be  explained  by  an  example.  We  will 
take  the  following  conditions  of  a  glue  con- 
sumer— he  is  using  a  glue  at  10  cents  a  pound. 
The  viscosity  of  that  glue  in  'a  33.3  per  cent 
solution  is  1.3  seconds.  Now  he  wishes  to  de- 
termine whether  a  certain  glue  he  has  received 
is  worth  the  price  quoted,  and  if  a  more  eco- 
nomical glue  for  him  to  use.  He  will  there- 
fore make  up  a  small  batch  of  the  glue  in 
question  and  take  its  viscosity  in  a  33.3  per 
cent  solution.  We  will  assume  that  the  result 
of  that  test  was  10  seconds.  That  being  the 
case,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  glue  in  question 
does  not  make  •  up  as  heavy  a  liquid  as  the 
MIsriAWAKA.  IND.  glue  he  is  using,  therefore  it  will  be  necessary 

to  add  more  of  the  test  glue  to  the  solution,  so  as  to  bring  up  its 
viscosity.  By  the  use  of  tables  and  curves,  he  is  able  to  determine 
that  the  glue  in  question  will  have  to  be  made  up  in  a  37. .5  per  cent 
solution  so  as  to  have  the  same  viscosity  as  the  glue  he  is  comparing 
it  with.  That  is,  the  glue  he  is  generally  using  has  a  viscosity  of  15 
seconds  in  a  33.3  per  cent  solution,  while  it  takes  a  37.5  per  cent 
solution  of  the  test  glue  to  give  the  same  viscosity. 

From  the  data  now  at  hand  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  figure  the 
value  of  the  glue,  and  the  result  of  that  calculation  gives  S.9  cents. 
'Therefore,  this  is  the  value  of  the  glue  to  our  consumer,  and  he 
will  have  to  buy  it  at  that  price  in  order  to  get  the  same  efficiency 
out  of  it  as  he  is  getting  out  of  the  glue  he  is  using  generally. 

So  that  the  above  line  of  reasoning  will  be  better  understood,  the 
following  statement  should  be  made:  A  batch  of  100  pounds  of 
liquid  glue  having  a  viscosity  of  15  seconds,  will  cover  the  same 
amount  of  surface,  if  used  in  the  same  glue  spreader,  on  the  same 
kind  of  work,  at  the  same  temperature,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
dry  glue  there  was  put  into  that  batch.  Viscosity  determines  spread. 
The  word  viscosity  seems  like  a  very  scientific  expression  and  is 
generally  pronounced  with  great  stress.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  only 
a  term  that  tries  to  explain  what  every  practical  user  of  glue  has 
endeavored  to  determine,  the  exact  thickness  of  the  body  of  glue. 
However,  by  the  use  of  a  viscosimeter  there  is  no  guesswork,  and  once 
the  proper  body  of  glue  has  been  established  for  your  work,  you  can 
always  maintain  that  body,  regardless  of  the  grade  of  glue  you 
have' at  hand.  By  being  able  to  maintain  a  uniform  body  you  have 
taken  one  step  toward  uniform  work,  and  one  step  toward  uniform 
co^t  of  work. 

While  this  system  is  not  being  used  universally  as  yet,  it  is  going 
to  be  used  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
you  that  while  tliere  are  a  great  many  manufacturers  of  glue  in  this 
country,  no  two  of  them  produce  the  same  grades  of  glue,  and 
stranger  still,  not  any  one  of  them  can  produce  exactly  the  same 
-  grade  from  daj-  to  day.  Each  boiling  must  be  analyzed  for  its 
grade.  That  being  the  case,  unless  you  are  checking  up  the  quality 
of  glue  as  it  is  delivered  to  you,  there  must  be  a  variation  in  the 
grades  of  your  glue.  A  statement  of  facts  on  this  variation  will  seem 
very  large,  but  there  has  been  found  on  shipments  of  glue  from  the 
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same  house,  supposed  to  be  the  same  quality  and  paid  for  at  the 
price,  a  variation  of  40  per  cent  in,  viscosity. 

The  second  means  of  testing,  viz.,  the  jelly  strength,  is  used  very 
largely  by  the  manufacturers  in  grading  their  product.  The  old 
finger  test  is  being  used  in  many  places  at  the  present  time.  This 
finger  test  is  very  inaccurate,  and  is  conducted  as  follows :  Samples 
of  the  different  glues  as  Tvell  as  standard  glues  are  all  made  up 
in  the  same  per  cent  solution,  and  allowed  to  cool.  They  are  then 
compared  with  the  standards  by  pressing  on  the  jelly  with  the  finger 
to  determine  jellies  having  the  same  stiffness.  Any  glue  having  the 
same  stiffness  as  one  of  the  standards,  is  equal  to  that  standard 
and  priced  according  to  the  standard. 

A  more  accurate  way  to  test  the  jelly  strength  of  a  glue  is  to  make 
them  all  up  in  the  same  per  cent  solution  and  allow  them  to  come  to 
a  standard  temperature.  Then  actually  weigh  tlie  pressure  required 
to  force  a  plunger^hrough  the  jelly.  In  making  this  test,  the  tem- 
perature is  a  very  important  factor,  as  one  degree  makes  a  difference 
of  two  pounds  in  the  jelly  strength.  The  greater  the  pressure  required 
to  force  the  plunger  through  the  jelly,  the  better  the  grade  of  glue 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  adhesive  power. 

Referring  to  the  standard  glues  as  they  are  advertised  on  the 
market,  the  best  grade  has  a  viscosity  of  34.5  seconds,  and  a  jelly 
strength  of  48  pounds,  while  the  poorest  grade  has  a  viscosity  of  6 
seconds  and  a  jelly  strength  of  7.2  pounds.  From  the  consumer's 
standpoint,  he  cannot  be  guided  by  either  one  of  these  tests  alone; 
he  must  take  both,  for  in  the  case  of  viscosity  foreign  matter  is  apt 
to  be  in  the  glue,  which  would  make  it  appear  to  be  very  heavy  in 
body,  but  upon  taking  the  jelly  strength  we  find  that  it  is  low, 
therefore  the  viscosity  was  not  the  true  viscosity  of  the  grade,  but  was 
due  to  foreign  matter.  A  glue  must  have  for  its  viscosity  the  proper 
jelly  strength,  and  by  making  the  two  tests  side  by  side,  the  true 
value  of  a  glue  can  be  determined. 

Not  only  does  this  allow  the  consumer  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  values  that  are  offered  him,  but  he  is  in  a  position  to  compel 
the  glue  manufacturer  to  deliver  the  same  grade  to  him  in  every 
shipment.  Should  any  shipment  arrive  that  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
he  has  the  means  of  rejecting  the  shipment,  and  tlius  avoid  any 
inferior  glue  getting  into  the  work. 

By  the  use  of  these  same  tests,  the  heat  damage  done  to  the  glue 
as  it  is  in  use  out  in  the  plant  can  be  determined,  and  where  it  is 
large,  means  to  stop  that  loss  are  effected.  In  places  where  thr 
consumers  have  the  equipment  to  make  these  tests,  it  is  a  fact  worth 
mentioning  that  with  the  very  best  of  results  as  to  quality  of  work, 
the  cost  is  around  two  dollars  per  thousand  square  feet,  and  in  places 
not  equipped  the  cost  is  much  higher,  and  in  many  places  the  quality 
poorer. 

There"  are  several  good  reasons  why  this  system  is  not  in  common 
use  by  the  consumers  at  the  present  time.  The  first  is,  that  it  is 
not  to  the  interests  of  the  glue  manufacturers  to  have  the  consumers 
educated  along  these  lines.  Another  is,  that  it  has  never  been  shown 
to  them  from  a  practical  standpoint.  The  work  was  always  laborious. 
and  the  results  hard  to  get.  By  the  present  sj-stem  all  unnecessary 
work  has  been  eliminated  and  the  results  are  absolutely  accurate, 
short  and  simple. 

One  other  advantage  of  tliis  system  is  that  when  the  glue  salesman 
comes  to  call  on  you,  you  can  tell  him  the  exact  value  of  his  article 
instead  of  having  to  listen  to  him  expound  on  the  v;ihie  of  his  glue. 
You  need  spend  no  time  with  him,  because  you  can  pick  the  best 
value  for  yourself. 

Leaving  the  laboratory  and  goiug  into  the  plant,  without  a  doubt 
the  greatest  loss  is  in  the  heat  damage.  A  twelve-cent  glue  will  lose 
in  value  at  about  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  per  hour.  This 
fact  is  hard  to  see,  for  as  the  glue  is  going  down  in  grade  water  is 
being  evaporated  out  of  the  solution.  The  two  will  offset  each  other 
and  the  body  of  the  liquid  will  remain  about  the  same.  But,  never- 
theless, the  quality  of  a  joint  made  by  a  twelve-cent  glue  after  it  has 
been  under  the  action  of  heat  for  ten  hours,  is  no  better  than  a 
joint  made  from  a  fresh  batch  of  glue  of  eight-cent  value.  There 
are  at  present  a  great  man}-  paying  a  good  price  for  glue  and  allow- 
ing the  heat  damage  to  cause  them  to  use  a  very  poor  adhesive. 


Equipment  for  making  up  a  batch  of  glue  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  not  allowing  it  to  stand  around  or  soak,  having  the  apparatus 
so  arranged  that  only  a  small  amount  of  liquid  glue  is  on  hand  at  one 
time,  and  last,  but  not  least,  having  it  so  the  place  can  be  kept 
clean  and  sweetj  these  arc  a  few  of  the  things  an  expert  must  look 
after  for  his  clients. 

There  are  other  materials  used  as  adhesives,  and  no  doubt  vege- 
table glue  comes  next  to  the  animal  glues.  However,  by  shrewd 
judgment  in  buying  and  using  of  materials  a  saving  equal  to  that  iu 
the  animal  glue  can  be  accomplished. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  thp  opportunity  of  speaking 
here  today.  I  only  hope  that  you  will  be  benefited  by  my  remarks. 
If  you  have,  then  this  address  has  accomplished  its  purpose. 


Eucalyptus  for  Cordwood 

The  government  has  just  issued  Forest  Service  circular  210  iu 
which  the  proposition  of  growing  eucalyptus  for  cordwood  is  dis- 
cussed. .  This  is  an  attempt,"  and  one  of  the  first,  to  consider  the 
growing  of  eucalyptus  on  its  merit.  If  it  is  good  for  anything,  it  is 
good  for  cordwood,  and  a  discussion  along  that  line  is  refreshing. 
Although  it  is  not  very  good  cordwood,  it  has  some  merit  as  fuel. 

The  Forest  Service,  co-operating  with  the  California  State  Board  of 
I'orestry,  carefully  measured  a  number  of  eucalyptus  plantations  in 
that  state,  some  of  the  best  as  well  as  some  of  average  growth. 
The  object  was  to  ascertain  how  much  an  acre  will  yield  in  a  given 
time,  what  the  cost  and  expense  are,  and  what  the  income  will  likely 
be.  Kon-irrigated  land,  such  as  is  suitable  for  grain  farming,  may 
be  had  in  California  at  $30  an  acre.  It  will  cost  additional  $26.25 
per  acre  to  plant  eucalyptus  and  care  for  it  during  ten  years,  by 
which  time  it  will  be  large  enough  to  cut  for  cordwood.  The  total 
cost  up  to  that  time  is  $56.25.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  wood 
will  then  be  worth  $160  per  acre.  That  is  a  profit  of  $103.25  an 
acre  in  ten  years,  when  the  crop  is  taken  off,  and  a  ten  years'  wait 
for  another  crop  wuU  follow. 

These  figures  are  based  on  averages  of  a  number  of  plantations. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  no  income  except  from  cordwood  need  be  ex- 
pected, unless  the  trees  are  left  to  grow  thirty  or  forty  years  to  pro- 
duce saw  timber,  and  even  then,  a  sale  for  any  purpose  except  cord- 
wood would  be  doubtful,  because  lumber  from  young  eucalyptus  trees 
is  not  in  demand.  It  shrinks  and  warps  too  much.  The  claim  that 
merchantable  lumber  can  be  sold  from  ten-year-old  plantations  is 
emphatically  denied.  Nobody  buys  such  lumber.  The  average 
diameter  of  logs  of  that  age  is  considerably  under  twelve  inches 
when  green,  and  they  shrink  about  fourteen  per  cent  in  drying. 

The  fraudulent  claims  made  by  some  of  the  euealyiJtus  promoters, 
who  have  land  for  sale,  are  exposed.  Their  offer  of  planted  land  at 
$250  an  acre  is  a  good  thing  for  them,  but  mighty  poor  business  for 
the  investor.  It  does  not  require  much  arithmetic  to  show  a  loss 
tor  the  man  who  pays  $250  an  acre  for  planted  land,  keeps  it  ten 
years,  and  sells  the  crop  for  $160,  which  is  $90  less  than  he  paid. 
The  government  report  speaks  directly  to  the  jioint  on  this  subject. 
' '  If  the  total  amount  paid  out, ' '  it  says,  ' '  exceeds  $160  per  acre, 
obviously  there  is  a  loss  of  capital,  aside  from  the  failure  to  secure 
any  interest  upon  it." 

The  report  attacks  another  preposterous  claim  made  by  some  of 
the  California  eucalyptus  land  promoters  who  represent  that  an  acre 
of  eucalyptus  will  produce  100,000  board  feet  of  lumber  iu  ten 
years.  It  is  shown  that  the  best  thirty-two-year-old  plantation  in 
California  scales  only  57,820  board  feet,  by  actual  measurement. 
' '  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, ' '  the  report  further  says,  ' '  that 
nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  any  such  quantity  of  wood 
as  100,000  board  feet  been  produced  per  acre  in  ten  years." 

It  may  pay  to  grow  eucalyptus  cordwood  in  California  on  cheap, 
unirrigated  land,  but  on  good,  irrigated  land  it  will  pay  five  or  ten 
fold  more  to  grow  fruit,  or  field  crops,  and  even  on  unirrigated  land 
it  will  probably  pay  better  to  grow  wheat  and  barley.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  growing  of  this  wood  for  lumber  will  pay  any- 
thing under  any  circumstances;  and  according  to  the  report  it  will 
not  pay  to  grow  cordwood  excejit  on  a  pretty  large  scale. 
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Possibilities  of  Cork  Oak  in  U.  S.  ii| 


One  is  not  apt  to  think  of  cork  being  a  very  important  commodity 
but  in  reality  the  importations  of  the  United  States  of  crude  and 
manufactured  cork  now  amount  to  considerably  over  four  million 
dollars  every  year.  Xot  a  dollar's  worth  of  cork  is  grown  in  this 
country  although  there  appear  to  be  no  valid  reasons  why  this  should 
be  so.  The  cork-producing  territory  of  the  world  covers  practically 
the  whole  of  Portugal,  extends  eastward  through  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Spain  known  as  Andalusia  and  Estremadura,  and  from  there 
northeast  to  include  thousands  of  acres  in  Catalonia.  Algeria,  with 
Tunis,  ranks  next  in  importance  in  bark  production,  followed  closely 
by  southern  France,  including  Corsica.  Italy,  Sardinia,  Sicily  and 
Morocco  also  contribute  a  share.  The  total  area  covered  by  cork 
forests  is  estimated  at  about  four  and  one  quarter  million  acres, 
producing  annually  about  50,000  tons.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  is  exported  to  the  ' 
United  States. 

The  cork  of  commerce,  or  ' '  corkwood ' '  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  is  the  thick  outer  bark 
of  cork  oaks,  the  most  important  species 
being  Quercus  snher.  The  natural  growtli  or 
virgin  cork,  as  the  first  stripping  of  bark  is 
•called,  is  so  rough,  coarse  and  dense  in  texture 
that  it  is  practically  useless.  If  it  is  removed 
<'arefully  further  development  of  commercial 
•cork  takes  place  and  after  eight  or  ten  years 
is  thick  enough  to  remove.  Subsequent  strip- 
pings  follow  at  regular  intervals  of  about 
nine  years. 

The  first  commercial  crop  of  cork  is  ob- 
tained from  trees  35  to  40  years  old,  which 
have  at  that  time  a  circumference  of  about 
■2.11  feet  and  yield  cork  worth  about  30  cents 
a  tree;  the  second  crop,  occurring  between  40 
and  50  years,  is  worth  58  cents  a  tree;  the 
third  crop,  at  the  age  between  50  and  60 
years,  is  worth  94  cents;  the  fourth  crop,  be- 
tween 60  and  70  years,  $1.40 ;  the  fifth  crop, 
between  70  and  80  years,  $1.93;  the  sixth 
crop,  between  80  and  90  years,  $2.56;  the 
seventh  crop,  between  the  ages  of  100  and 
110  years,  $4.04  a  tree;  and  the  ninth  crop, 
between  the  ages  of  110  and  120  years,  $4.90 
a  tree;  making  a  total  of  $19.92  a  tree. 

Cork  is  stripped  from  the  trees  during  July 
and  August  and  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
injure  the  trees.  By  means  of  a  long-  handled 
hatchet  or  a  curved  saw  the  bark  is  cut 
through  entirel.v  round  the  base  of  the  tree 
and  at  a  point  just  below  the  insertion  of  the  main  branches.  These 
two  incisions  are  then  connected  by  one  or  two  longitudinal  cuts  and 
the  bai'k  pried  loose  with  the  wedge-shaped  handle  of  the  cutting 
tool.  The  larger  branches  are  also  stripped  and  yield  thinner  but 
generally  a  finer  grade  of  cork  than  do  the  trunks.  The  thickness 
of  the  bark  varies  from!  one-half  inch  to  two  and  one-half  inches, 
while  the  yield  ranges  from  forty-five  to  five  hundred  pounds,  de- 
pending on  the  size  and  age  of  the  tree.  The  bark  is  allowed  to 
season  for  a  few  weeks  and  is  then  boiled  and  scraped.  In  this  way 
it  is  cleaned  and  purified,  becomes  more  pliable  and  soft,  and  can  be 
tlattened  out  readily  for  packing  and  shipping. 

The  uses  of  cork  are  very  numerous.  Besides  the  most  common 
one.  as  stoppers  for  bottles,  there  are  also:  seine  and  gill  corks, 
bobbers  for  fishing  lines,  instrument  and  fishing  rod  handles,  bicycle 
grips,  pen  holders,  discs  and  washers,  gaskets  in  lubricator  cups, 
life  preservers,  ring  buoys,  yacht  fenders,  shapes  for  mounting  ani- 
mal beads,  buttons  on  fur  coats,  hat  linings,  glass  polishing  wheels, 
cigarette  tips,  and  many  others.  The  waste  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  is  made  into  composition  cork,  which  can  be  used  for 
many  of  the  same  purposes  as  the  original.     Cork  shavings  are  em- 
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ployed  in  stuffing  mattresses  and  boat  cushions,  in  packing  eggs  and 
other  fragile  articles,  and  in  nialjing  cork  floor  tiling.  Cork  flour 
is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  linoleum.  Granulated  cork  is 
widely  used  lor  heat  insulating  purposes,  often  in  the  form  of  cork 
board  made  up  either  with  or  without  an  asphaltic  binder.  The 
low  conductivity  and  great  durability  make  cork  almost  ideal  for 
insulating  cold  storage  and  refrigerator  rooms. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  note  what  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  growing  cork  in  this  country.  In  1858  the  United  States  govern- 
ment distributed  cork  oak  seedlings  to  interested  persons  in  several 
states,  but  the  Civil  war  interfered  and  the  experiments  were  lost 
sight  of.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  80 's,  5,000  more  seedling  were 
raised  and  distributed  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  to  people  in  th© 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  states  and  als« 
to  a  few  growers  in  Arizona  and  California. 
Repeated  efforts  to  obtain  reports  of  the 
results  obtained  evoked  no  replies,  so  that 
nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  them. 

There  are,  however,  quite  a  number  of  cork 
oak  trees  of  considerable  size  growing  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Cali- 
fornia. So  far  as  known  there  have  been  no 
attempts  to  treat  these  trees  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  form  layers  of  conmiercial  bark. 
Such  experiments  are  much  needed  to  demon- 
strate what  quality  of  cork  the  trees  grown 
iu  this  country  would  produce.  A  number  of 
the  trees  have  been  successfully  grown  at  the 
forest  experimental  station  in  Chico,  Califor- 
nia, under  direction  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  individual  trees  have  done 
well  when  planted  for  shade  and  ornameutal 
purposes  in  the  Napa  Valley,  in  California 
State  Park  in  Sacramento,  and  other  points  iu 
central  and  northern  part  of  the  state.  No 
commercial  plantations  have  been  established, 
however. 

AYithin  the  last  year  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  planted  cork  oak  on  a  con- 
siderable area  on  the  Choctawatchee  division 
of  the  Florida  National  Forest.  Nearly  all 
of  the  acorns  came  up,  but  those  planted  in 
January  were  killed  back  by  frost  and  later 
sprouted  from  the  stub.  In  January,  1912, 
a  shipment  of  100  pounds  of  acorns  was  re- 
ceived and  planted  on  the  Florida  forest  and 
at  Summerville,  S.  C,  in  co-operation  with  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  involved  in  introducing  cork  oak  into 
this  country  lies  in  the  poor  keeping  qualities  of  its  acorns.  The 
acorns  mature  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Algeria  or  southern  France  in 
October  or  even  November,  and  usually  sprout  the  same  wioter. 
ilost  of  such  acorns  shipped  to  this  country  are  therefore  received 
in  a  spoiled  condition  unless  the  greatest  precautions  are  taken  in 
their  packing.  Charcoal  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  packing 
material  for  preserving  the  acorns. 

The  minimum  temperatures  which  cork  oak  can  withstand  are 
from  25°  to  21°  F.  The  maximum  temperature  is  104°  F.,  and  the 
minimum  precipitation  which  is  necessary  for  its  growth  is  about 
20  inches.  On  a  basis  of  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  poten- 
tial range  of  cork  oak  in  this  country  is  quite  large.  To  what  extent 
it  will  be  economically  profitable  to  produce  our  cork  in  this  country 
instead  of  importing  it  from  Spain  or  Portugal  is  a  matter  which 
can  be  decided  only  by  actual  experience.  S.  J.  R. 


Maple  is  becoming  almost  as  popular  for  making  factory  floors  to 
run  trucks  on  as  it  is  for  making  the  trucks  themselves. 
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^eed  for  the  Veneer  Jobber 


Editor's  Note 

Tlie  following  pappi-  wns  read  licfore  the  meeting  of  the  National  Voneer  and  Panel  Manufacturers'  Association 
at  Lhicaso  on  December  10  by  Henry  Walscheid  of  the  Veneer  Manufacturers  Company  of  Chicago.  It  proyes  the 
contention  that  the  Jobber  is  here  to  stay  and  will  always    have  an  important  part  in'the  veneer  business. 


"When  I  -nas  asked  to  read  a  paper  to  the 
National  Veneer  and  Panel  Manufacturers ' 
Association  on  the  advantages  of  the  jobber,  I 
hesitated  because  I  have  never  done  anything 
of  that  sort  before,  but  finally  agreed  to  do  so 
because  it  has  alvpays  seemed  as  though  the 
millmen  considered  the  jobber  their  enemy,  and 
I  believe  if  they  would  give  this  matter  careful 
consideration  they  would  find  that  they  are  not 
only  their  friends,  ,but  tliat  tlieir  interests  are 
mutual  and  the  jobbers  are  necessary  to  the  oest 
interests  of  the  veneer  business  from  the  mill- 
man's  standpoint. 

Before  taking  up  some  of  the  arguments  for 
the  jobber,  I  would  like  you  to  clearly  under- 
stand what  a  jobber  is. 

A  jobber,  in  my  mind,  is  not  one  who  repre- 
sents a  mill  or  sflls  on  commission,  but  is  one 
who  buys  outright  and  sells  outright — one  who 
buys  ear  lots  and  in  large  quantities  and  gen- 
erally sells  in  smaller  quantities.  A  jobber 
buys  on  his  own  responsibility  and  knowledge; 
wlien  he  purchases  stock  and  accepts  it,  the 
millman's  responsibility  ceases,  and  when  this 
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jobber  sells  this  stock  the  responsibility  of  the  stock,  both  as  to 
inspection  and  credit,  are  entirely  upon  him.  There  are  hardly  any 
manufacturers  to-day  who  do  not  sell  to  jobbers;  there  always"  liav'e 
been  jobbers;  there  are  jobbers  to-day  and  probably  always  will  be. 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  veneer  mills  are  located  where  the 
timber  grows.  The  birch,  basswood  and  maple  mills  are  in  the  North, 
and  as  you  all  know,  the  gum,  poplar  and  pine  mills  are  in  the  South ; 
the  figured  wood  mills  are  scattered  here,  there  and  everywhere,  con- 
sequently there  are  practically  no  mills  that  manufacture  a  complete 
line,  such  as  the  jobbers  are  obliged  to  carry. 

The  jobbing  houses  are  most  generally  located  in  the  largest  veneer 
markets.  This  enables  the  consumer  to  secure  stock  on  very  short 
notice.  Most  of  the  veneer  users  cannot  anticipate  their  wants  and 
cannot  wait  to  have  the  stock  manufactured  to  their  order  or  cannot 
wait  for  the  stock  to  come  from  a  distance. 

As  stated  before,  the  jobber  makes  it  a  point  to  purcliase  in  car 
lots,  and  not  only  does  he  save  a  great  deal  in  freight  and  handling, 
but  stock  shipped  in  carloads  goes  through  in  very  much  belter 
shape.  Comparing  it  with  local  shipments,  especially  from  where 
the  timber  grows,  it  is  apt  to  be  transferred  several  times  at  junction 
points,  it  is  broken,  damaged  by  handling,  and  if  same  is  not  prop- 
erly packed  it  probably  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

The  largest  veneer  consumers  order  direct  from  the  mills,  and  these 
orders  are  usually  for  dimension  stock,  so  that  the  mills  in  manu- 
facturing this  dimension  stock  are  certain  to  have  a  large  amount  of 
random  stock  and  cut-downs  which  they  accumulate.  Tliis  ac- 
cumulation is  invariably  bought  by  the  jobber,  as  he  is  able  to  place 
this  in  small  lots  to  people  who  do  not  order  in  large  enough  quanti- 
ties to  have  their  stock  cut  to  dimension  and  to  buyers  who  cannot 
wait,  so  that  the  jobber  helps  to  keep  the  millman  cleaned  out  of  odd 
lots  of  stock,  which  the  millman  would  find  difficult  to  market  to  the 
consuming  trade. 

The  veneer  men  have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  encourage  tlie 
use  of  log-run  stock  in  random  sizes  and  to  discourage  the  use  of 
dimension  stock.  The  way  to  accomplish  most  good  in  encouraging 
the  log-run  and  random  size  stock  is  through  the  jobber,  as  that  is 
what  he  buys  and  sells,  and  the  jobber  has  probably  done  a  great 
deal  to  educate  the  consumers  along  these  lines. 

—so- 


Most  of  the  veneer  mills  specialize  upon 
woods  in  their  locality.  A  jobber  goes  to  the 
different  mills  and  he  will  buy  one  or  more  car- 
loads of  their  woods,  taking  different  thick- 
nesses, different  sizes  and  different  grades.  He 
will  ship  this  assortment  of  stock-to  his  ware- 
house and  then  he  will  have  similar  shipments 
from  other  mills  in  other  locations,  so  that  he 
has  a  general  line  of  stock  suitable  for  mostly 
all  wants. 

A  great  many  of  the  buyers  want  a  small 
lot  of  mahogany,  some  walnut,  some  oak,  sev- 
eral kinds  of  native  woods  in  different  sizes 
and  thicknesses,  and  if  they  order  this  stock 
from  the  mills  they  woukl  probably  find  it 
necessary  to  order  from  six  to  eight  different 
mills.  Some  mills  would  ship  more  jiromptly 
than  others,  and  consequently  the  consumer 
could  not  tell  when  he  would  get  all  of  the 
stock  together  so  he  could  start  on  his  job. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  consumer  can  go  to  a 
jobbing  house,  buy  what  he  wants  and  just  the 
quantity  that  would  be  required  for  his  pur- 
pose; he  can  therefore  afford  to  pay  more  to 


the  jobber  than  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  direct  to  the  mills.  If 
he  cannot  find  the  exact  piece  of  wood  that  would  be  suitable  for  his 
job,  he  is  better  able  to  judge  a  substitute  than  the  millman,  who  in 
many  instances  does  not  know  for  what  purpose  the  veneers  are  going 
to  be  used. 

The  panel  manufacturers,  no  doubt,  have  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  this  connection.  They  also  know  that  the  jobber  is  of  great 
advantage  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  get  many  rush  orders  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  that  requires  many  different  kinds  of  woods. 
Immediate  delivery  must  be  had — and  from  whom?  The  only  one 
qualified  to  serve  them  is  the  jobber. 

Where  the  jobbing  house  is  located  in  a  large  city  there  are  a 
great  many  instances  where  work  must  be  finished  in  a  specified 
time.  For  instance,  with  interior  finish  work  there  is  often  a  heavy 
penalty  for  delay.  Suppose  you  eliminate  the  jobber,  in  which  case 
the  contractor  is  obliged  to  send  away  for  his  lumber  and  veneer, 
you  can  readily  see  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  him  to  collect  his 
stock,  depending  upon  shipments  from  the  mills,  with  a  possible 
shortage  of  cars,  and  then  after  this  stock  arrives  it  might  not  be 
up  to  requirements  and  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  wait  for 
another  shipment  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  it  would  take, 
and  he  would  therefore  be  obliged  to  use  the  stock  shipped  to  him, 
which  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

As  the  situation  is  at  present,  when  this  interior  finish  man  or 
any  other  contractor  has  a  rush  job,  he  goes  to  the  jobber  located 
in  his  town  and  he  can  probably  pick  up  all  the  stock  he  needs  for  Bis 
entire  order  from  one  or  two  jobbing  houses.  The  stock  will  be 
shipped  promptly  to  his  place  or.  possibly  hauled  right  to  his  door, 
and  then  he  is  in  shape  to  go  to  work.  He  can  finish  his  job  on  time 
and  know  exactly  what  he  will  put  into  it. 

Again  oftentimes  a  man  in  getting  out  a  figured  wood  job  would 
have  to  submit  samples  of  the  veneer  to  the  architect  or  his  cus- 
tomer. Of  course  in  such  cases  the  jobber  is  not  an  advantage  to  the 
millman,  but  he  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  buyer  of  veneers. 

The  above  is  mentioned  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  jobbing  house, 
which  carries  all  kinds  of  plain  and  figured  woods  of  different  thick- 
nesses, ready  for  immediate  delivery.  This  is  quite  an  advantage  to 
the  consumer,  also  to  the  manufacturer,  and  is  a  saving  of  time 
and  expense  to  both. 
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A  representative  of  one  of  the  large  veneer  mills  once  told  me  that 
they  never  have  over  twenty-five  or.  thirtj'  accounts  on  their  books. 
In  our  little  business  we  carry  over  one  hundred  accounts,  which 
shows  how  many  more  people  the  jobbers  come  in  contact  witli,  and  a 
jobber  is  certainly  more  able,  on  account  of  his  location  imd 
acquaintance,  to  market  a  great  deal  of  stock  that  the  millman  would 
find  very  hard  to  dispose  of. 

There  are  so  many  buyers  who  use  small  amounts.  The  jobbers 
are  able  to  sell  them  random  stock,  which  they  are  compelled  to 
match  up  for  their  work,  when  if  all  the  users  ordered  their  stock 


direct  the  mills  would  simply  be  flooded  with  an  unlimited  number 
of  small  orders  for  special  size  stock,  which  I  do  not  believe  you 
would  find  profitable.  I  also  think  the  jobbers  relieve  the  millmen 
of  a  great  many  petty  annoyances  that  otherwise  they  would  have  to 
contend  with. 

ff  you  gentlemen  w'il]  give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration, 
and  instead  of  feeling  that  the  jobber  is  working  against  you,  try 
to  think  that  he  is  working  with  you.  If  both  work  together,  I  believe 
you  will  find  that  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  the  jobber  is  an 
advantage  to  the  millman. 
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Traffic  Matters  Around  Memphis 


A  large  delegation  of  Memphis  lumbermen  have  gone  to  St.  Louis 
to  attend  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  advance  on  hardwood  lumber  shipments  from 
points  in  the  southern  territory  to  Canadian  destinations.  The  lum- 
bermen recently  secured  an  order  from  the  commission  restraining 
the  advance  until  the  case  coiild  be  heard  on  its  merits.  The  outcome 
of  this  particular  hearing  is  regarded  as  of  wide  importance  because 
of  its  probable  bearing  on  the  other  rate  cases  which  are  to  come 
before  the  commission  in  the  near  future.  The  lumbermen  are  argu- 
ing that  no  further  advances  are  either  reasonable  or  justifiable  and 
are  asking  that  present  rates  be  maintained  or  that  these  be  reduced. 
Included  in  the  list  of  those  who  went  from  Memphis  are  the  follow- 
ing: James  E.  Stark,  D.  D.  Nellis,  S.  B.  Anderson,  S.  L.  Sledge, 
Walker  L.  AVelford,  O.  M.  Krebs,  S.  M.  Nickey,  Elliott  Lang,  Frank 
ilay,  W.  A.  Eansom,  L.  E.  Brown  and  C.  B.  Dudley. 

Tliere  was  a  hearing  in  this  city  during  the  past  week  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  estimated  weights  on  hardwood  lumber  ship- 
ments, at  which  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  hardwood  lumber 
fraternity  as  well  as  prominent  trafBc  men  presented  evidence.  The 
cpmmissioh  has  been  holding  hearings  of  this  character  at  a  number 
of  other  points.  The  lumbermen  claim  that  the  present  system  of 
weights  is  one  that  places  them  under  a  serious  handicap.  Com- 
missioner Prouty  was  in  Memphis.  No  decision  has  been  announced 
but  it  is  expected  that  after  Chairman  Prouty  has  reported  the 
result  of  his  hearing  at  Memphis  something  will  be  gi\en  out  by  the 
commission. 

It  is  proposed  to  somewhat  widen  the  scope  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Traffic  Bureau,  although  the  exact  method  of  accomplishing  this 
proposition  has  not  been  decided  upon.  In  the  case  of  James  E. 
Stark  &  Co.,  et  al.,  vs.  the  Illinois  Central  EaUroad  Company,  et  al., 
an  amended  petition  has  been  filed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  step  has  been  taken'  in  order  that  there  might  be 
a  number  of  firms  shown  as  joint  petitioners  not  included  in  the 
original  action.  The  advances  which  are  fought  through  this  petition 
affect  an  extremely  wide  territory  and  lumbermen  from  many  points 
are  showing  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  being  done  by  the  Lumber- 
men "s  Tratfic  Bureau  in  the  direction  of  opposing  tliese  advances 
and  also  of  securing  lower  rates  than  those  now  current.  A  number 
of  them  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  work,  and  this 
is  in  reality  the  foundation  for  the  movement  which  has  been 
launched,  looking  to  the  creation  of  a  traffic  bureau  which  can  take 
in  outside  members  of  the  hardnood  lumber  trade  as  well  as  those  of 
Memphis  proper.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  this  subject 
rceentl}.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  announced  from  Washington  that 
the  advances  propo.=ed  by  the  railroads  have  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned, and  it  is  suggested  that  there  has  been  some  disagreement  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  railroads  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

John  E.  Walker,  a  prominent  attorney  and  rate  expert  of  Wash- 
ington, has  been  in  Memphis  for  the  past  few  days.  He  has  been 
gomg  very  carefully  over  the  rate  matters  to  be  presented  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  behalf  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Traffic  Bureau  of  Mentphis.  He  has  held  several  conferences  with  the 
advisory  board  and  other  members  of  this  organization,  and  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  map  out  a  plan  of  procedure  calcuhfted  to  secure 


the  best  results  in  the  forthcoming  litigation  before  tiic  commission. 
Lumber  interests  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  holding  that  the  railroads 
in  Texas  must  issue  through  bills  of  lading  on  cotton  shipments  if 
the  steamship  companies  are  willing  to  honor  these  documents. 
The  commission  held  that  it  had  no  authority  to  compel  the  steamship 
companies  to  accept  these  through  bills  but  that  it  could  and  would 
compel  the  railroads  to  issue  them  if  the  steamship  companies  were 
willing  to  accept  them.  The  steamship  companies  operating  out  of 
Xew  Orleans  have  declared  their  willingness  to  accept  through  bills  on 
lumber  shipments  through  that  port,  and  it  is  believed  by  lumber 
interests  here  that  the  commission  will  force  the  railroads  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading  on  hardwood  lumber 
shipments  just  as  they  have  done  in  connection  with  the  railroads  in 
Texas  on  cotton  shipments.  This  subject  came  before  the  commission 
December  21  in  the  case  of  the  Anderson-Tully  Company  brought  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  order  from  the  commission  on  this  point. 


Hearings  on  Schedule  D 

January  13  is  the  date  set  for  a  meeting  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  a  draft  for  a  new  bill  on  Schedule  D  cover- 
ing wood  and  manufactures  of  wood,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  new 
house  after  JIarch  4. 


Christmas  for  the  Lumberman 

The  Christmas  season  is  at  hand;  your  money  you  must  spend 
on  folderols  and  knick-knacks  and  presents  without  end.  As  lum- 
bermen we  really  think  the  idea  would  be  good  to  send  each  friend 
a  present  made  entirely  of  wood. 

Unto  your  epicurean  friend  W'hose  mouth  is  rarely  shut,  'tis  well 
to  cloy  his  hunger  with  a  piece  of  Butternut.  While  to  your  friend 
who's  sporty  (witli  the  ladies  quite  a  leader),  you  send  a  handsome 
little  plank  quite  commonly  called  Cedar   (seed-her). 

To  father  who  has  lots  of  boys,  who  leave  him  in  the  lurch,  a 
present  that  he'd  welcome  would  be  some  strips  of  Birch.  While 
to  your  Isaak  Walton  friend  with  wish  for  fishing  good,  he  'd  see 
the  point  most  certainly  if  sent  some  nice  Bass-wood.  To  your 
own  girlj  quite  young  of  course,  with  laughter  sweet  and  merry, 
you'd  send  a  token  for  her  lips — a  nice  red  piece  of  Cherry.  When 
Christmas  day  comes  rolling  round  she'd  take  you  for  a  goose, 
unless  you  wore  your  handsome  clothes  and  dressed  up  slick  and 
Spruce. 

And  even  dear  old  Schneider,  that  sleepy  canine  bore,  could  have 
a  toothsome  bone  boxed  up  in  Quartered  Sic-em-more. 

The  boys.  Lord  bless  their  little  hearts!  Just  rush  right  out  and 
tell  'em,  they  can  have  a  nice  toboggan  made  of  A  one  Slippery 
Ellum.  When  Uncle  Silas  comes  around  to  get  his  noonday  snack, 
he'll  hang  his  hat  inside  the  house  on  Northern  tama-rack. 

All  womankind,  when  Christmas  comes,  with  fond  emotions  stir 
at  any  present  from  a  man  made  up  and  trimmed  with  Fur.  Or 
if  you  have  a  little  one,  and  want  to  make  things  hum,  just  send  by 
Santa  down  the  flue  a  quarter's  worth  of  Gum. 
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The  California  State  Board  of  Forestry  has  published  bulletin  3, 
devoted  to  the  timber  resources  of  the  state,  and  particularly  to 
the  uses  of  woods  by  various  industries  in  California.  A  footnote 
says  that  the  statistics  on  which  the  bulletin  is  based  were  collected 
by  C.  Stowell  Smith  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  and  cover 
one  year,  ending  August  1,  1911. 

The  bulletin  contains  114  pages,  and  is  filled  with  valuable  in- 
formation, but  unfortunately  the  editing  was  not  well  done,  and  the 
reader  may  encounter  some  difficulty  in  finding  what  he  is  looking 
for.  However,  if  he  is  patient  he  will  probably  find  it,  for  the  report 
contains  a  little  of  nearly  everything  connected  with  the  utilization 
of  wood  in  the  state.  The  greatest  defect  consists  in  not  bringing 
together  in  one  place  the  uses  of  a  particular  wood,  so  that  an 
inquirer  who  is  interested  in  that  wood  may  get  at  one  time  all 
there  is  on  the  subject.  Instead,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  the 
whole  bulletin,  picliing  out  the  desired  information,  a  little  here  and 
a  little  there.  The  publication  contains  no  index  to  the  woods,  by 
which  they  can  be  quickly  found,  but  the  industries  are  indexed. 
In  one  instance  a  single  wood  appears  as  though  it  were  two  woods, 
by  giving  it  two  names.  It  is  listed  first  as  "genisaro"  (genesero), 
and  as  such  is  carried  through  the  report,  and  under  the  name 
prima  vera  it  is  carried  through  the  report  a  second  time,  making  it 
appear  that  they  are  different  woods.  The  error  doubtless  crept  in 
through  an  oversight. 

The  defects  in  the  bulletin  are  very  small  compared  with  its 
merits.  It  is  a  valuable  publication,  and  contains  information  never 
before  brought  together.  It  shows  much  research  and  investigation. 
It  is  the  first  report  of  the  kind  ever  issued  for  California.  In  scope 
and  design  it  is  similar  to  the  state  wood-using  reports  which  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  publishing  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

California  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  hardwood  state.  It  is  not 
a  large  producer,  but  it  consumes  enough  to  make  it  of  interest  to 
hardwood  dealers  in  the  East.     Some  of  the  hardwoods  used  in  the 

state  were  as  follows: 

Feet. 

Eastern  white  oak 2.5,624,001 

Oregon  oak 2,005,000 

.Japanese  or  Siberian  oak 1,386.615 

Eastern  red  oak 93,500 

Eastern  maple 1,017,9.50 

Oregon  maple 20.500 

Eastern   ash 701,698 

Siberian  ash 18.000 

Oregon  ash 14,600 

Hickory   619,401 

Elm 160.040 

Black  Cottonwood   (western) 5,011,175 

Birch   (eastern) 1.493,873 

.\merican  mahogany 1.136,537 

Philippine    mahogany 33,792 

African  mahogany 33,620 

Yellow  poplar 565,158 

Prima  vera 286,818 

Red  gum 237,258 

Beech  160.000 

Australian  ironbark   (Eucalyptus) 152,000 

Black  walnut 112.916 

Teak SQ.795 

Cal.  blue  gum   (Eucalyptus) 55,350 

Eastern   cottonwood 49,225 

Locust    45,000 

Basswood     27,995 

California   sycamore 17,000 

Australian  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus) 13,000 

Orange 8,450 

Circassian  walnut 8,000 

Black    cherry 7.575 

English  willow 5>470 

California  laurel 5,200 

Manzanita  (California) ' 2,000 

Mountain  mahogany  (California) 1,000 

Blue  myrtle  (California) 1.000 

Chestnut   1.000 
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Australian  mahogany  (Eucalyptus) 1,000 

Camphorwood 1,000 

Osage  orange 50 

Boxwood   (sawdust) By  weight 

Eosewood By  weight 

.Japanese By  weight 

Lignumvita; By  weight 

Ebony By  weight 

It  will  be  noted  that  four  of  the  woods  listed  in  the  above  table 
are  eucalytpus,  but  there  are  three  species  of  it.  The  California 
blue  gum  and  the  Australian  blue  gum  are  the  same,  except  that 
one  is  a  planted  tree  in  California,  and  the  other  a  wild  tree  of 
Australia. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  the  value  of 
eucalyptus  grown  in  California.  Promoters  who  have  land  for  sale 
and  who  are  interested  in  disposing  of  it  for  planting  this  tree, 
insist  that  the  wood  is  first  class  and  that  fortunes  await  the- 
planters  of  blue  gum.  Other  persons  have  combatted  that  claim, 
and  insist  that  thus  far  the  eucalyptus  grflwn  in  California  has  had 
little  value  because  of  the  wood's  inferior  physical  qualities.  The- 
contribution  which  the  California  State  Board  of  Forestry,  in  the 
Imlletin,  makes  to  the  discussion  is  of  interest.  The  purpose  whiclv 
the  board  has  is  certainly  not  to  belittle  any  of  California's  re- 
sources, but  to  give  them  the  best  report  possible.  It  may  be- 
assumed,  therefore,  that  eucalyptus  was  given  the  best  recommenda- 
tion, consistent  with  tru.th,  that  was  possible.  The  first  use  reported 
for  it  was  in  the  repair  of  furniture  (page  49  of  the  report).  After 
saying  that  the  wood  is  strong  and  finishes  well,  this  is  added: 
"One  firm  reports  having  manufactured  1,000  feet  of  blue  gum 
into  furniture.  It  was  found  that  it  was  too  heavy;  the  gunt 
destroyed  the  glue  joints;  it  was  diflBcult  to  nail,  and  warped  after 
finishing.     This  firm  plans  to  experiment  again. ' ' 

The  next  reported  use  for  it  was  as  driving  blocks  in  oil-welf 
work,  where  dry  logs  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  were 
employed.     No  statement  is  made  as  to  its  success  or  failure. 

The  third  and  last  use  reported  for  it  was  in  vehicle  manufac- 
turing where  it  was  tried  for  axle  beds,  bolsters,  poles,  reaches, 
shafts,  bars.  .  This  comment  follows:  "One  manufacturer  reports 
having  made  felloes  for  a  set  of  wagon  wheels  out  of  this  material, 
wliich  gave  good  service  the  first  summer,  but  which  rotted  to  pieces- 
in  contact  with  the  ground  when  stored  under  a  shed  for  the  win- 
ter. Another  manufacturer  reports  its  use  to  be  satisfactory  while 
moisture  is  retained,  but  it  becomes  very  brittle  when  thoroughly 
dry." 

The  uses  of  different  species  of  eucalyptus  from  Australia  were 
apparently  satisfactory,  as  no  adverse  report  occurs  in  the  bulletin. 

The  values  of  some  of  the  hardwoods  employed  by  manufac- 
turers in  California  are  of  interest.  The  figures  represent  the 
average    cost    per   thousand    board    feet    delivered    at    the    factory: 

Plain    white    oak ,$  76.15- 

Quarter-sawed  white  oak 89.21 

Oregon   oak 48.13 

Japanese  or  Siberian  oak,  plain 91.09 

Japanese  oak,  quartered 111.46 

Red  oak 58.85^ 

Black  cottonwood 23.51 

Common    cottonwood 96.48- 

Birch 79.85 

.American  mahogany 178.53 

Eastern  maple 80.67 

Oregon  maple 58.83- 

Eastern  ash 93.47 

Siberian   ash 82.78 

Oregon   ash 44.93 

Hickory < 101.23 

Yellow   poplar 98.39 

Red    gum 79.5.3 

Elm 50.85 

Beech   100.00 

Black    walnut 157.69 

California  blue  gum   (Eucalyptus) 88.06 

.\ustialian  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus) 105.85. 
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Basswood    63.44 

I  Uange    90.06 

Several  hardwoods  used  in  California  have  not  yet  appeared  in 
Eastern  markets,  or  at  most  in  very  small  quantities. 

Yucca  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  hardwood  or  soft  wood.  It  is  a 
palm  and  is  cut  in  veneers  from  logs  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 

California  sycamore  is  not  the  same  species  as  the  eastern.  Trees 
are  smaller,  but  the  wood  is  by  some  considered  superior. 

The  state  grows  the  orange  and  olive  wood  demanded  by  Califor- 
nia  manufacturers  of  manicure,  sets  and  novelties. 

California  laurel  is  an  evergreen,  but  otherwise  resembles  the 
eastern  sassafras  in  size  and  appearance.  The  furniture  of  the 
Palace  hotel,  destroyed  in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  was  of  this 
wood. 

ilanzanita  (the  name  meaning  "little  apple")  is  a  small,  crooked 
tree,  with  dark  red  wood,  so  brittle  that  when  a  branch  is  broken, 
the  pieces  Ayr  in  various  directions. 

Mountain  mahogany  is  not  a  mahogany,  but  its  dark-colored 
wood  is  made  into  small  articles.  Trees  are  generally  only  a  few 
inches   in   diameter. 

Blue  myrtle,  or  mountain  lilac,  is  seldom  ten  Inches  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  yellowish  brown. 

The  report  does  not  make  much  of  the  California  tanbark  oak, 
probabl.v  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  found  in  use.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  that  this  oak  has  a  future  for  other  purposes 
than  supplying  tanning  material.  Though  it  checks  badly  in  season- 
ing, its  hardness  and  figure  qualify  it  for  service  as  flooring  and 
furniture.  The  largest  trees  are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high 
and  two  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  an  evergreen  and  the  form  of 
leaf  suggests  chestnut.  It  is  the  most  important  source  of  tanbark 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  summary  of  the  wood-using  industries   of  California,  with  the 


quantity  of  wood  used,   and  the  cost,  is  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows: 

TABLE  2.     SmiMABY  of  Consumptios  bt  Industries. 


QuanUtr  UMd  kojiuiUr. 


ATencr 


Boxes  SDd  crates  

Sasb,  doors,  etc 

Plaoing  mill   products 

Cooperage    

Miscellaneous   

Ships  and  boats 

Tanks  

Furniture   

Woodenware  and  novelties.. 

Fixtures 

Vehicles    

Caskets  and  coffins 

Trunks  and  valises 

Agricultural  implements 

Patterns 

Car  construction 

Frames  and  moulding 

Elevators   _ ., 

Refrigerators,  etc 

Instruments,  musical 

Machine  parts  

Boxes,  tobacco  

Signs  

Dairymen's  supplies,  etc 

Sporting  goods  -— 

Pumps   

Artificial  limbs  

Machinery,  electrical  

Instruments,   scientific  

Bungs  and  faucets 

Wood  carvings  

Chairs 

Brushes   — _ 

Laundry  appliances  

Printing  material  

Miscellaneous,  given  in  Ibs.. 


Total 


Percent 


F.  o.  b.  factoiT- 


309,40s,! 

UI,SI9,< 

98,488,4 

36,?17.6 

19.109.S 

18,281, 

17,209, 

7.345, 

6,>!0, 

5,078, 

3,133, 

2,598, 

2,017, 

1,075, 

690, 

517, 

480, 

434, 

252, 
250, 
213, 
155, 
130, 
65, 
49 
45, 


46.8 
19.9 
14.9 
5.5 

2.9 


570 

2.8 

311 

2.6 

435 

1.1 

890 

1.0 

627 

0.8 

495 

0.5 

000 

0.4 

885 

0.3 

900 

0.2 

290 

•       0.1 

ono 

''94 

nno 

"no 

,750 
,991 
.500 
,000 
,000 
,800 
,980 
,270 
,030 
,407 

r,e22 

1,500 
),750 


661,806,478 


«i5e3 

22  78 
31  20 
49  12 
11  20 
39  84 

38  08 

34  75 
30  02 
66  11 
85  74 
22  00 
27  08 
36  86 
51  97 

39  66 
90  39 

35  06 
30  49 
59  35 
43  77 

123  40 
30  09 
24  81 
76  89 
22  39 

10S63 
78  00 
73  04 
53  19 
59  77 

128  93 
83  15 
55  83 

153  88 


»23  74 


Grown  I  Grown 
In  Call-  !  out  of 
fomU.     iCaUforolt. 


»4 .835,280 

2,095,841 

3,073,410 

1,790,4^ 

213,9&l 

728,438 

655,150 

255,251 

196,333 

335.751 

268.667 

57,152 

54,645 

39,856 

35,873 

21.693 

43,412 

15,215 

8,268 

15.001 

10.986 

26,345 

4,664 

3,225 

5.060 

1,U9 

<.68I 

3.(M6 

2,367 

1,469 

1,285 

2,418 

1,071 

477 

1,012 

13,753 


78.1 
73.S 
S9.S 
17.2 
59.2 
12.0 
74.8 
25.5 
25.6 
26.4 

4.6 
66.3 
IS.O 
30.7 
86.2 
31.1 
10.5 
14.0 

2.2 
63.7 
27.3 

7.5 
86.5 
47.0 

0.0 

0.0 
87.9 

0.0 
17.6 
11.6 
72.1 

0.0 
26.7 

0.0 

0.0 


21.9 
2S.4 
40.2 
82.8 


25.2 
74.5 
74.4 
73.6 
».4 
33.7 
82.0 
69.3 
13.8 
68.9 


97.8 
36.3 
72.T 
92.5 
13.5 
53.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
12.1 
100,0 
<2.4 
88.4 
27.9 
100.0 
■73.3 
100.0 
100.0 


Total  grown  in  California 438,796',073 

Total  grown  out  of  California 223,010.405 
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^  Preventing  Insect  Damage  to  Hickory  f 


Of  all  American  hardwoods  none  would  be  more  difScult  to  replace 
with  a  substitute  than  hickory.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for 
hickory  for  distinctive  uses  than  for  any  other  wood,  and  the  rapid 
decrease  in  available  supply  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  In  1910 
the  reported  cut  of  hickory  lumber  was  272,252,000  board  feet.  An 
additional  amount,  equivalent  to  approximately  1.50,000,000  board 
feet,  was  worked  up  directly  into  other  products  such  as  spoke  billets, 
handle  blanks,  rim  strips,  etc.  This  does  not  include  wood  used  for 
fuel  or  wasted  in  logging  and  manufacture. 

One  way  of  lessening  the  drain  on  the  hickory  timber  is  to  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  seasoned  stock  or  finished  material  due  to  powder- 
post  beetles.  Most  insects  require  considerable  moisture  for  their 
activities,  so  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  guard  against  their  attacks 
is  to  season  timber  thoroughly  and  maintain  it  in  that  condition. 
The  powder-post  beetle  on  the  contrary  prefers  dry  wood  and  the 
damage  from  its  ravages  has  been  enormous.  Stored  supplies  of 
handles,  rims,  shafts  and  many  other  hardwood  articles  are  likely 
to  suffer  severely,  sometimes  resulting  in  complete  loss.  The  extent 
of  the  damage  is  usually  concealed  from  view  unless  careful  inspec- 
tion is  made. 

Only  the  sapwood  is  attacked  by  the  powder-post  beetles.  The 
larvK  feed  on  the  starch  and  other  forms  of  plant  food  which  are 
found  in  the  sapwood  but  not  in  the  heartwood,  and  reduce  every- 
thing to  a  fine  powder  except  a  thin  outer  shell.  Hickory,  ash  and 
oak  seem  to  be  the  most  liable  to  injury.  When  finished  material  is 
once  attacked  it  is  usuaUy  worthless  for  the  purposes  for  which 
prepared,  and  therefore  must  be  replaced  with  new  material.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  average  losses  have  been  as  much  as  ten  per 
cent  on  nearly  all  sapwood  material  that  has  been  in  storage  more" 
than  a  year.  The  decided  preference  of  manufacturers  for  white 
hickory  (i.e.  sapwood)  accounts  for  the  especial  liability  of  hickory 
products  to  attack. 


Such  injury,  however,  can  be  prevented  or  at  least  greatly  lessened 
by  taking  proper  precautionary  measures.  At  least  once  a  year  all 
material  in  the  yards  and  storehouses  should  be  inspected,  preferably 
during  November  or  February.  The  presence  of  powder-post  beetles 
is  indicated  by  fine  powdery  boring  dust  on  the  surface  of  the  material 
or  on  the  floor  beneath  it.  Material  showing  such  attacks  should 
be  removed  at  once  and  either  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
If  there  is  any  old  and  useless  sapwood  material  about,  it  should 
be  sorted  out  and  removed  to  prevent  it  affording  favorable  breeding 
places  for  the  insects. 

So  far  as  possible  no  infested  material  should  be  allowed  entrance 
into  lumber  yards  or  store  rooms.  A  careful  inspection  is  necessary 
to  prevent  this,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  classify  all  dry  or  seasoned  hardwood 
stock  according  to  age  and  to  kind  of  wood.  Since  material  one 
year  old  and  over  is  far  more  liable  to  injury,  effort  should  be  made 
to  utilize  it  first.  If  sapwood  and  part  sapwood  stock  is  separated 
from  pure  heartwood  there  will  be  less  to  inspect.  In  the  same  way 
the  species  most  liable  to  attack  should  be  separated  from  the  others 
to  reduce  the  labor  of  inspection. 

Damage  by  powder-post  insects  can  usually  be  prevented  by  treat- 
ing the  sapwood  with  linseed  oil  or  kerosene,  either  by  immersing  it 
in  the  oil  or  by  applying  the  oil  with  a  brush.  The  application 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  articles  are  finished 
from  uninjured  stock.  Slightly  injured  articles  should  be  tested  for 
required  strength  and,  if  found  of  sufficient  value  for  retention, 
should  be  treated  with  kerosene  oil.  They  should  not  be  returned 
immediately  to  the  store  room  but  kept  by  themselves  for  sufficient 
time  to  determine  the  success  of  the  treatment.  If  new  dust  appears, 
a  second  application  of  oil  should  be  made  or  the  material  destroyed. 
These  measures  are  not  difficult  to  carry  out  and  will  mean  a.  great 


saving  of  valuable  material. 


S.  J.  R. 
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TOTAL   FOR   urn  TED    STATES 
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HARDWOODS 
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BER    BY  STATES  AND    KINDS 

tDAR     YEAR     1910 
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(H>  bii  a  vertical  dividing  line 
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vn  (or  each  kind  nl  lumber  in  the  summaiv  dia^rarp 


L-ARCH   9s 

$11  as 

CEDAR    8- 
t/5  S3 


YELLOW    PINE    I 
tl3.B9 


DOUGLAS    FIR    2 
tl3.  OS 


WHITE   PINE 
»/a  93 


HEMLOCK  A 
t/3BS 


WESTERN   PINE   6 


r?l?Rl^ 


S^r 


ISO  SI 

t/e  e2 


of  HE 


OAK    II 
*/5  76- 


MAPLE    12 
S/e  16 


ALL  OTHER  20 


rULIP   POPLAR  la 


RED   GUM   14 
$1126 


CHESTNUT    15 
■I6B3 


BEECH  16 


3IRCH   n$/737 


BASSWOOD  18 


ELM  19  $/B67 


t^oat 


Graphic  Map   of    Lumber   Pro- 
duction 

In  the  issue  of  Hardwood  Becord  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1911,  was  published  a  map  for  1909 
in  which  the  latest  statistics  of  himber  cut 
for  the  United  States  was  shown  by  figures 
and  diagrams.  A  similar  map  for  the  year 
1910  is  shown  in  this  issue  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  O.  T.  Swan  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  The  figures  given  are  the 
official  returns  and  were  collected  and  tabu- 
lated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  co- 
operation with  the  Forest  Service.  Statistics 
of  this  kind  are  necessarily  a  year  or  more 
late,  because  of  the  great  labor  involved  in 
collecting  the  information.  The  map  as  issued 
by  the  Forest  Service  is  in  colors,  each  one 
of  the  leading  woods  being  shown  by  a  sep- 
arate color;  Vjut  it  is  impracticable  to  repro- 
duce the  colors  in  the  accompanying  print,  and 
the  diagrams  are  depended  upon  to  tell  the 
story  of  lumber  cut.  A  square  inch  diagram 
on  the  accompanying  map  represents  four 
billion,  the  map  herewith  presented  being  only 
one-fourth  the  size  of  the  original. 

The  map  is  largely  self-explanatory,  but 
some  of  the  facts  may  be  emphasized  by 
calling  attention  to  special  features.  The 
letter  S  accompanying  the  diagi"am  means 
softwoods,  and  H  hardwoods. 

Figures  refer  to  species,  the  first  ten  nu- 
merals to  the  softwoods  and  the  second  ten 
to  hardwoods.  Or,  more  specifically,  1  is 
southern  yellow  pine,  2  Douglas  fir,  3  white 
pine,  4  hemlock,  5  spruce,  6  western  pine,  7 
cypress  or  redwood,  depending  upon  the  re- 
gion, the  redwood  being  found  only  in  Cali- 
fornia, 8  cedar,  9  larch  or  tamarack,  10  all 
other  softwoods. 

Among  the  hardwoods  11  is  oak,  12  maple, 
13  yellow, poplar,  ll  red  gum,  1.5  chestnut,  16 
beech,  17  birch,  IS  basswood,  19  elm,  20  all 
others. 

The  total  for  softwoods  is  31,161,000,000, 
and  for  hardwoods  8,857,000,000 ;  grand  total, 
40,018,000,000.  For  the  sake  of  comparison, 
the  totals  for  the  year  1909  are  given:  soft- 
woods 33,897,000,000,  hardwoods  10,613,000,- 
000;  grand  total,  44,510,000,000.  There  was 
a  falling  off  in  total  cut  from  1909  to  1910 
of  3,492,000,000  feet,  of  which  2,756,000,000 
feet  was  softwood  and  1,756,000,000  was  hard- 
wood. 

The  falling  off  was  doubtless  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  the  census  for  the  year  1909 
being  much  more  complete  than  that  for  1910. 
In  the  former  year  reports  were  received 
from  48,112  nrills,  and  in  the  latter  year  from 
only  31,983.  The  16,129  mills  from  which  no 
reports  were  received  for  1910  were  generally 
small  concerns,  yet  if  their  average  annual 
cut  was  only  220,000  feet,  they  would  more 
than  make  up  the  apparent  decline  in  lumber 
output  from  1909  to  1910.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  was  no 
actual  falling  off  in  cut. 

The  apparent  decline  in  hardwood  cat  was 
proportionately  greater  than  in  the  softwoods. 
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That   -n-as   doubtless   apparent  only,   and   -was  due  to  the   fact  that 
hardwood  mills  average  smaller  than  those  which  cut  softwoods,  and 

consequently  more  of  them  were  omitted  when  the  1910  census  was 
taken. 

rollowing  are  the  leading  hardwood   states  in  which   fewer  mills 
reported  in  1910  than  in  1909: 

Mills  Reporting  Mills  Reporting 

1909.  1910. 

Mississippi    3 ,795  1,061 

Arkansns   2.060  1,260 

Missouri     li,076  1,325 

Illinois 827  452 

Indiana    1.604  1,044 

Kentuck.v     2,372  1,660 

Tennessee    2,643  1,774 

Ohio     1.632  1,148 

West   Virginia    1.524  1,069 

renns.vlvania    3,054  1,847 

Michigan    1,323  898 

Wisconsin    1,241  872 

New  York    2,308  1,468 

Maryland   ^29 

Virginia 3,511 

North  Carolina 3,307 


431 

2,286 
2,368 


Total    32,006  20,963 

In  the  sixteen  hardwood  states  named  the  decrease  in  the  nimiber 
of  reporting  mills  was  11,043.  It  is  not  claimed  that  there  was 
actually  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  mills,  but  simply  in  the  number 
reporting,  as  many  of  the  small  mills  were  not  asked  to  make  reports. 


Because  of  the  less  complete  returns  for  1910,  the  basis  of  com- 
parison of  certain  species  with  figures  for  the  preceding  year  is 
destroyed.  Maple  is  the  only  hardwood  which  shows  as  large  a  cut 
in  1910  as  in  1909,  and  it  shows  an  increase  so  small  as  fo  be  prac- 
tically nothing.  The  softwoods  make  a  better  showing  and  there  was 
an  increase  on  the  face  of  the  returns  for  Douglas  fir,  western  pine, 
redwood,  cedar,  white  fir,  sugar  pine,  and  lodgepole  pine. 

A  comparison  of  average  mill  values  for  1909  and  1910  for  soma  of 
the  principal  woods  are  given: 

Average  Mill  Average  Mill 

Values,  1909.  Values,  1910. 

Yellow  Pine    .$12.69  $13.29 

Douglas   Fir    12.44  13.09 

White    Pine    18.16  18.93 

Hemlock    13.95  13.85 

Western  Pine    15.39  14.26 

Cvpress    20.46  20.51 

Spruce    16.91  16.62 

Oak     20.50  18.76 

Maple   15.77  16.16 

Yellow   Poplar    25.39  24.71 

Red   Gum    1.3.20  12.26 

Chestnut    16.12  16.23 

Beech   13.25  14.34 

Birch    16.95  17.9T 

Basswood     19.50  20.94 

Elm    17.52  18.67 

No  important  differences  in  values  occur.  The  general  average 
mill  value  of  all  lumber  cut  in  the  United  States  in  1909  was  $15.38, 
and  in  1910  was  $15.30,  showing  a  very  slight  downward  tendency. 
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Profit-Paying  Sawing  Wrinkles 


For  stock  well  manufactured  the  discriminating  buyer  of  lumber 
■will  readily  pay  a  better  price  than  for  the  same  grade  of  stock 
poorly  or  indifferently  manufactured.  He  may  well  do  so,  too,  for 
it  is  worth  more;  it  will  dress  out  and  come  smooth  to  the  thickness 
expected  of  it,  and  not  leave  the  marks  of  long  saw  teeth,  and  rough 
spots  where  the'  board  was  too  thin.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  millman  taking  some  pains  to  see  that  his 
stock  is  well  manufactured,  and  it  is  also  splendid  selling  argument 
for  the  man  on  the  road  selling  the  output  of  a  mUl. 

The  common  interpretation  of  the  term  well  manufactured,  is  to 
have  the  sa\v  cutting  smooth,  and  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  the 
liunber  not  only  looks  smooth,  but  also  runs  even  in  thickness,  thus 
making  it  easy  to  dress  and  comparatively  light  on  the  planer.  Also, 
we  may  add  as  a  trimming  to  this  interpretation,  the  careful  edging 
and  trimming  of  boards  that  there  may  be  no  ugly  wane  nor  ragged 
ends.  This  latter  interpretation  is  pretty  well  understood  by  the  mill- 
men,  and  is  pretty  generally  followed  by  the  progressive  ones,  so 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  cause  for  complaint,  except  the 
occasional  lapses  on  the  part  of  some,  and  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  others,  the  less  progressive,  to  attach  enough  importance  to  proper 
manufacturing.  But  there  is  a  much  broader  interpretation  of  this 
term  than  the  commonly  accepted  one.  We  can  go  further  with  the 
matter  and  fare  still  better,  make  the  term  "well  done"  cover 
every  step  of  the  process  from  the  cutting  of  the  logs  in  the  woods 
to  the  final  delivery  of  the  product  to  the  consumer. 

Well  manufactured,  in  the  broad  sense,  means  getting  the  most 
out  of  the  timber  of  the  stock  for  which  it  is  best  fitted,  as  well 
as  smooth,  straight  sawing,  careful  edging  and  trimming.  That  is 
why  it  begins  in  the  woods  where  the  logs  are  cut.  The  man  mark- 
ing off  the  logs  for  length  should  not  only  know  timber,  but  he 
should  also  be  well  informed  as  to  what  the  mill  intends  to  cut,  so 
that  to  quite  an  extent  he  can  fit  the  length  and  character  of  the  logs 
to  the  mill  requirements. 

The  really  competent  mill  sawyer  knows  how  to  place  his  logs, 
slab  and  box  hearts,  and  what  particular  stuff  any  given  log  should 
best  work  into.  Also,  he  knows  the  wrinkle  of  getting  some  clear 
stock   here   and   there   out   of   rough  logs,  so   these   points   need   no 


elaboration.  There  are  certain  incidental  things,  though,  that,  may 
be  overlooked  or  not  thought  of.  Striving  to  keep  straight  with 
the  grain,  or  to  keep  the  grain  straight  with  the  cuttings,  is  one 
of  them. 

There  is  a  certain  mill  where  the  edging  strips  from  inch  oak 
are  reduced  to  about  %"  by  1"  and  wound  into  a  coil  for  a  certain 
hoop-like  use  that  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  meaning  here.  It  is 
evident  that  the  grain  in  these  must  run  pretty  nearly  straight  for 
the  strips  to  stand  coiling  even  after  steaming  or  boiling.  It  means 
that  the  sawyer  is  particular  about  his  slabbing,  and  that  the  man 
at  the  edger  is  also  careful  at  his  work. 

At  another  mill  where  wagon  stock  is  quite  a  feature  at  times 
another  detail  comes  out.  Hickory,  for  example,  is  not  only  cut  to 
single  axle  length  before  sawing,  but  the  sawyer  is  duly  m'indful 
of  the  disposition  to  spring  in  even  these  short  lengths.  He  knows, 
too,  that  it  will  not  be  as  harmful  for  an  axle  to  be  sprung  edge- 
wise as  for  it  to  be  sprung  sidewise.  So  in  flitching,  say  for  Si/i 
by  41/4,  he  makes  his  flitch  for  the  thick  way  wherever  it  is  prac- 
tical in  flitching  from  the  side  of  the  log,  for  he  knows  the  flitch 
is  likely  to  do  more  springing  in  this  original  flitching  off  than  it 
will  in  the  final  ripping  up.  It  is  not  always  that  he  can  do  just 
as  he  wants  to  in  this,  Imt  he  keeps  it  in  mind,  and  it  helps  him  turn 
out  what  is  well  manufactured  stock  in  even  a  broader  sense  than 
the  usual  interpretation  of  the  term. 

In  flitching  oak  or  cutting  thick  stock,  springing  oftentimes  is  an 
aggravating  factor.  It  is  possible  by  a  little  study  and  experiment 
to  find  not  only  what  kind  of  logs  do  the  most  springing,  but  also 
how  to  saw  them  to  reduce  this  trouble  to  a  minimum.  There  are 
often  hard  sides  and  soft  sides  to  logs,  sides  with  growing  strains 
set  up  in  them  and  other  sides  comparatively  free  from  these,  and 
it  helps  to  find  out  about  these  things  and  take  advantage  of  this 
knowledge. 

Then,  beyond  all  this,  in  edging  and  trimming  out,  there  is  a 
chance  to  redeem  lumber  that  might  otherwise  be  classed  as  poorly 
manufactured — boards  that  are  thin  and  thick  in  spots,  or  thin  on 
(uie  edge  and  thick  on  the  other.  Some  of  this  will  happen  in  the 
best  of  sawmills,  and  especially  is  it  likely  with  the  last  board  on 
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the  carriage.  If  it  is  a  wide  board,  tlila  ou  one  edge  and  thick 
on  tlie  other,  it  may  lie  ripped  into  two  narrow  boards,  one  of  which 
wUI  pass  as  full  thickness  and  the  other  as  a  thin  board.  Or,  if 
it  is  thin  at  one  end,  it  can  be  cut  to  a  shorter  board  of  full  thick- 
ness and  the  thin  end  used  for  whatever  it  will  make.  A  board 
thick  and  thin,  sent  full  length  to  the  factory  planer,  will  have  to 
dress  down  to  the  thinnest  point  to  be  good,  and  thus  there  is  heavy 
work  for  the  planer  and  an  unnecessarj'  waste  of  good  timber  unless  it 


is  cut  so  as  to  eliminate  the  thin  part  and  use  it  for  something  else. 
One  can  dig  up  by  patient  and  persistent  study  a  whole  string 
of  details  of  this  kind,  each  of  which  may  seem  insignificant  in 
itself,  but  all  of  which  make  an  important  enough  factor  to  be  worth 
including  in  a  broader  interpretation  of  the  term,  well-manufactured 
stock.  Attention  to  these  things  should  pay  just  as  well  and  just 
as  surely  as  it  pays  to  make  what  the  trade  conimoiily  terms  well- 
manufactured   stock.  J.   C.    T. 
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The  Mail  Bag 


Any  reader  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD 
desiring  to  communicate  with  any  of  the 
inquirers  listed  in  this  section  can  have 
the  addresses  on  written  request  to  the 
IVIail  Bag  Department.  HARDWOOD 
RECORD.  537  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  and  referring  to  the  number  at 
the  head  of  each  letter  and  enclosing  a 
self-addressed   stamped    envelope. 


B  365 — Has  Cottonwood  Box  Boards  to 
Offer 

Des  Moines,  Iow.t,  Dec.  12. — Editor  Hardwood 
Recoed  :  We  will  have  about  200,000  feet  of 
iood  Cottonwood  box  boards  for  sale,  and  we 
would  appreciate  your  putting  us  in  touch  with 
a   market   for  this  class  of  material. 


The  above  inquirer  has  been  supplied  with 
a  list  of  a  few  concerns  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  this  material. — Editor. 

B    366 — Want   Poplar   Electric    Casings 

In  the  Xovember  25  issue  of  Hardwood 
Eecord  an  inquiry  was  carried  regarding  a 
source  of  supply  for  poplar  electric  casings. 
As  it  was  not  quite  clear  just  what  is  meant 
by  this,  the  correspondent  was  requested  to 
give  a  little  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject.    Below  is  the  reply. — Editor. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Dec.  12. — Editor  H-vrdwood 
Recoed  ;  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
Nov.  11,  and  regret  to  advise  that  we  are  not 
ourselves  in  a  very  good  position  to  say  Just 
what  is  required.  From  the  inquiry  wo  have 
from  our  customer,  we  understand  that  the  stock 
is  wanted  in  widths  of  1%  inches.  IH  inches. 
1%  inches,  1%  inches,  2  inches,  2V3  inches  and 
3  inches.  A  larger  proportion  of  1^2  inches  and 
a  smaller  proportion  of  2i-i  inches  and  3  inches 
tban   of   other   sizes. 

The  stock  is  required  to  be  dressed  all  sides 
and  includes  the  necessary  cappings  as  well  as 
casings,  that  is,  the  top  is  separate  from  the 
body.  We  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether 
the  capping  is  not  moulded  in  some  way. 

We  trust  we  may  be  successful  in  finding  a 
good  supplier  of  these,  with  whom  we  can  ar- 
range   some    business.  . 


B  367 — Wants  Gum  Veneers 
Xew  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10. — Editor  Haedwood 
Recoed  :  I  use  large  quantities  of  rotary  cut 
gum  veneers  %  inch  thick  and  6  and  8  inches 
wide.  Can  you  send  me  the  addresses  of  several 
southern  mills  that  could  manufacture  this  sort 
of  stock,  large  plants  preferred'.' 

luanking  you  in  advance  for  the  favor. 


The  above  party  has  been  placed   in  com- 
munication with  a  number  of  southern  mills 
manufacturing  the  stoclt  desired. — Editor. 
B   374 — Hickory  Picking   Sticks 

Liverpool.  En;;..  Nov.  30. — Editor  Hardwood 
Recoed  :  We  are  asked  to  put  in  a  quotation 
for  a  quantity  of  the  above,  the  sizes  of  wbicb 
are  to  t)e  2  feet  10  inches  long,  IVi  inches  x  2 
inches.     We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention 


of  the  buyers  to  cut  them  up  the  middle,  that 
would  mean  we  presume,  %  inch  x  2  inches,  or 
1  inch  X  l'/2  inches.  Perhaps  you  may  bave  had 
a  similar  experience,  and  know  what  they  mean. 
However,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  get  us  a 
price,    and    the    time    of    delivery. 

No  quantity  is  mentioned,  so  we  cannot  give 
.vou  any  lead  in  this  direction.  All  they  say  is — 
that  each  piece  must  be  perfect,  and  any  wbieh 
does  not  come  up  to  this  strict  demand,  will  have 
to   be  put   out,  as  it   would  be  useless. 

&   SOK. 

The  above  firm  has  been  given  a  list  of 
several  manufacturers  of  hickory  dimension 
stock, — Editor. 

B  368 — Wants  Oak  Dimension  Stock 

Grafton,     Wis.,     Dec.     13. — Editor    Haedwood 

Recoed  :    We  are  in  the  market  for  ten  cars  oak 

dimension  stock  of  the  following  sizes  : 

l?4xl%xl9, 

1     x3     xl6, 

1     x2i4xl6. 


B  369 — Has  Black  Gum  to   Dispose  of 

Breading,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  11. — Editor  Haedwood 
Recced  :  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  consumers  of  log  run  black  gum?  This  stock 
is  band  sawed  and  can  furnish  it  in  any  thick- 
ness. 

Any  information  relative  to  above  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  . 

The  foregoing  correspondent  has  been  ad- 
vised that  the  material  he  wishes  to  market 
is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  hubs, 
boxes,  mauls,  etc. — Editor. 

B  370 — Seeks  Bone  Dry  Hickory 

Newark,  O.,  Dec.  13. — Editor  Hardwood  Rec- 
ord :  We  are  in  the  market  for  about  75,000  feet 
of  bone  dry  4  4  hickory,  grade  of  common  and 
better  or  firsts  and  seconds,  Tositively  no  log 
run. 

We  would  thank  you  for  anything  you  could 
do  for  us  in  this  matter. Company. 

The    above    inquirer   has   been    advised    of 
several     sources     of     supply     for     hickory. — 
Editor. 
B  371 — In  the  Market  for  Dimension  Stock 

Port  Washington,  Wis.,  Dec.  13. — Editor 
Haedwood  Record  :  We  are  in  need  of  oak,  ash 
and  hickory  dimension  stock  of  all  sizes  in  large 
quantities.  . 

B    372 — Wants    Specialties    for    Export 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Can..  Dec.  12.- -Edit ..r  Hard- 
wood Record  :  Can  you  put  us  in  touch  with 
any  manufacturers  of  broom  handles,  dowels, 
skewers  and  shovel  handles,  suitable  for  the 
English  market,  who  are  in  a  position  to  fill 
large  orders  ? 

We  are  told  your  paper  circulates  largely 
among  this  class  of  trade  and  would  like  to  see 

a   copy   of   it. ■    I^td. 

B  373 — Seeks  Source  of  Supply  for  Dimen- 
sion Stock 

Elora,  Ont.,  Dec.  11. — Editor  Hardwood  Rec- 
oed :     Would  J  ou  kindly  send  us  the  address  of 


any  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  who  cuts 
dimension  hardwood,  and  oblige? 

&  Co. 

A  list  of  manufacturers  of  dimension  stock 
has  been  sent  the  above  correspondent.^ — 
Editor. 

B  375 — Record  Lake   Shipments 

A  prominent  New  York  liardwood  concern 
maintaining  an  extensive  branch  at  Buffalo 
reports  an  unusual  amount  of  hardwood  lum- 
ber shipped  ou  the  lakes  during  the  past  year. 
A  portion  of  the  letter  from  this  concern 
says: 

Buffalo,  Dec.  14. — Editor  Haedwood  Record  : 
We  have  had  a  very  successful  year  here  with 
our  new  yard  in  Buffalo.  We  now  have  a  ver.v 
complete  electric  remanufacturing  mill  and  what 
we  consider  a  very  up-to-date  hardwood  lumber 
yard.  We  handled  on  the  Great  Lakes  this  year 
about  19,000,000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber  and 
still  have  one  steamer,  the  "Picans,"  to  arrive. 
This  steamer  will  close  our  season  on  the  lakes. 
Hamiltox  H.  Salmon  &  Co. 

B  376 — A   Correction 
Hartford,    Conn.,    Dec.    13 — Editor   Haedwood 
Record  :     Your   postal    calling   our   attention   to 
item   on   page   45   of  the   issue  of   December   10 
is  at  hand. 

The  Hartford  Lumber  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized since  1889  and  the  company  mentioned 
in  your  item  must  have  been  organized  in  some 
other  state,  as  our  secretary  of  state  would 
not  allow  an  organization  of  another  company 
under  the  same  name  as  ours. 

The  Haetfokd  Lcmbee  Co.. 
Per  Wm.  J.  RiLEy,  Treasurer. 
This  should  have  read  Hartford,  Vt. 


Prolonging  Life  of  Crossties 
The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison. 
Wis.,  has  published  bulletin  118,  which  should 
be  of  much  interest  to  railroad  men.  It  is  a 
summary  of  various  publications  dealing  with 
timber  treatment  to  hinder  decay,  which  have 
been  issued  in  recent  years  by  the  government. 
It  is  stated  also  that  much  has  been  taken  from 
unpublished  reports,  and  to  that  extent  the  bul- 
letin is  new.  Three  phases  of  the  subject  are 
discussed  :  Treating  the  wood  with  chemical  pre- 
servatives ;  protecting  the  tics  from  mechanical 
wear ;  and  the  use  of  sawed  in  place  of  hewed 
ties.  It  is  claimed  that  by  these  three  means 
the  enormous  consumption  of  crossties  in  the 
United  States  can  be  reduced  by  at  least  one- 
half,  with  a  yearly  saving  to  the  railroads  of 
at  least  $16,000,000. 

In  1909.  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
including  steam  and  electric,  bought  wooden 
crossties  to  the  number  of  123,751,000,  at  a 
cost  of  ?G0,320.700.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  these 
were  purchased  for  new  construction,  the  others 
were  used  for  renewals.  On  an  average  for  the 
whole  United  States,  358  ties  per  mile  were  re- 
moved from  tracks  and  were  replaced  by  new 
ones.  The  average  cost  per  tie,  exclusive  of 
labor  of  handling,  was  49  cents,  or  a  cost  to 
railroads  of  $175  per  mile,  which  for  the  whole 
country  amounted  to  $52,500,000.  That  heavy 
expense  was  paid  by  the  railroads  to  make  good 
the  losses  by  decay  and  mechanical  wear.  To 
produce  the  ties  for  renewals  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  about  710.000  acres  of  tlmberland,  averag- 
ing 150  lies  or  5.000  board  feet  per  acre. 


5^ 
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^ews  Miscellany 


The   "Tarriers"  Meet 

Irish  Night.  Saturday.  Dec.  14,  at  the  Chi- 
cago Lumbermen's  Club  was  another  example  of 
the  splendid  abilit.v  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee of  the  club.  "Bob"  Sullivan  and  "Bill" 
Eager  performed  their  duties  with  unusual  thor- 
oughness, much  to  the  delight  of  the  many  mem- 
bers of  the  club  who  were  in  attendance. 

The  entertainment  committee  followed  the  wise 
policy  of  engaging  professional  talent  to  assist 
the  local  talent  with  which  the  club  is  unusually 
well  favored.  The  old  saying  "familiarity  breeds 
contempt"  usually  makes  its  truth  pretty  well 
manifest  at  such  gatherings  where  the  entire  en- 
tertainment is  furnished  b.v  members.  An  excel- 
lent line  of  professional  talent  was  provided,  in- 
cluding a  male  quartet,  a  short  skit  by  two 
young  hopefuls  of  the  other  sex,  and  a  stellar  per- 
formance by  Miss  Vera  Long,  who  got  clo.se  to  the 
hearts  (and  it  might  be  added  to  the  arms) 
of  various  members  of  the  club.  It  may  be  poor 
polic.v  to  publish  an  account  of  this  meeting,  as 
undoubtedly  if  it  got  into  the  bauds  of  any  of 
the  wives  of  some  of  the  dignified  club  mem- 
bers the.y  might  consider  it  suitable  grounds  for 
divorce.  However,  if  no  names  are  mentioned 
it  can  probably  be  published  with  impunity. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  Irish  theme 
which  was  carried  out  through  all  the  perform- 
ances. IrLsh  songs  were  sung  by  the  quartet, 
and  "Bob"  Sullivan  acquitted  himself  very  pleas- 
ingly with  a  couple  of  solos,  which  "the  Chaun- 
cey  Olcott  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club"  can  "get 
off''  in  a  way  equaled  by  no  one. 

The  refreshment  features  were  beer  and  sand- 
wiches served  at  long  tables.  The  members  were 
also  provided  with  clay  ".iimmies."  Young  and 
old.  dignified  and  boyish  members  of  the  club 
were  all  compelled  to  don  green  paper  caps. 

On  the  whole  the  evening  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess, and  the  attendance  entirely  worthy  of  the 
efforts  of  the  entertainment  committee. 

Banquet  of  the  Sawdust  Club 

The  Sawdust  Club  of  the  L'nion  League,  rhihi- 
delphia,  held  its  annual  banquet  at  the  l'nion 
League  club  bouse,  Dec.  11,  1912.  This  select 
body  of  lumbermen,  who  are  also  members  of  the 
famous  Union  League,  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  original  and  nnitine  entertain- 
ment of  members  and  guesls.  Although  less 
spectacular  than  in  former  y^'ars,  the  program 
this  year  was  equally  enjoyable,  as  a  concert, 
orcliestral  and  vocal,  in  which  some  of  the  finest 
classical  compositions  wore  rendered  was  the 
principal  feature  of  the  evening.  Tlie  walls  of 
the  banquet  hall  were  completely  concealed  by 
appropriate  Christmas  trees  and  other  greenery 
gracefully  disposed,  and  on  the  four  sides  columns 
were  erected  on  which  canaries  in  cages  poured 
forth  a  continual  melody.  The  table  was  of  oval 
shape,  in  which  was  cut  a  large  oval  hollow. 
•which  was  artist icall.v  tilled  with  a  huge  bank  of 
ferns  and  poinsettias.  in  the  midst  of  which  were 
inserted  electric  bulbs  for  further  enhancement 
of  beauty. 

Frank  C.  Gillingham.  president  of  the  club, 
extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  members  and 
guests,  after  which  ,Tohn  T.  Riley  officiated  as 
loastmaster,  an  office  for  which  he  has  an  ac- 
knowledged happy  gift.  Speeches  were  made  by 
George  Y.  Massey.  Judge  W.  W.  Torter,  .Tames 
Sherlock  Davis  and  Richard  S.  'n'hite.  A  hand- 
some solid  silver  penknife,  on  which  were  en- 
graved the  initials  of  each  recipient,  was  encased 
in  a  satin-lined  box  bearing  the  name  of  each 
member  and  guest  and  placed  before  each  plate, 
serving  as  place  card  as  well  as  souvenir. 

The  menu,  names  of  members  and  guests  and 
musical  program  were  published  in  booklet  form, 
of   which    the   fine   style   of   lettering  is   notable. 


;iu(l  the  cover  distinctl.v  a  thing  of  beauty  :  the 
latter  is  a  skillful  composition  representing  the 
<  urly  maple  with  the  tint  of  mahogany,  on  which 
rich  background  the  name  of  the  club  and  date 
of  annual  in  artistic  gilt  lettering  show  to  ad- 
vantage. The  annual  of  1012  was.  as  usual,  a 
successfully  conducted  affair  and  largely  enjoyed 
by  all  present. 

Memphis  Club  Elects  Officers 

.lohu  M.  Pritehard  of  the  .Tohu  M.  Pritchard 
Lumber  Company  will  preside  over  the  Lumber- 
men's Club  during  1913.  He  was  chosen  presi- 
dent at  the  annual  election  held  Dec.  14.  having 
defeated  John  W.  McClure  of  the  Bellgrade 
Lumber  Company.  The  race  between  these  two 
gentlemen  was  very  close.  The  election  was  one 
of  the  most  warmly  contested  in  the  history  of 
the  club  and  the  interest  was  at  a  very  high 
pitch.  The  other  officers  elected  at  the  same 
time   follow : 

First  Vice-President :  Harry  B.  Weiss  of 
George  C.  Brown  &  Co. 

Second  Vice-President  :  D.  D.  Xellis  of  John 
M.  Woods  &  Co. 

Secretar.v-Treasurer  :  Charles  G.  Kadel  of  the 
P.   F.   Stone  Lumber  Company. 

Directors :  L.  W.  Ford  of  the  Goodlander- 
Robertson  Lumber  Company,  James  V.  Rush  of 
Moftet.  Bowman  &  Rush,  J.  S.  Morris  of  the 
Bennett    Hardwood    Lymber   Company. 

The  newly  elected  officers,  including  Mr. 
Pritehard,  pledged  their  heartiest  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  club  during  the  administration. 
They  were  all  duly  appreciative  of  the  honors 
conferred  upon  them  and  said  that  they  would 
try  to  show  their  appreciation  through  their 
accomplishments.  Those  who  were  beaten 
accepted  their  defeat  in  a  most  philosophic 
manner  and  without  an.v  trace  of  bitterness 
whatever.  This  was  quite  clear  from  the  fact 
that  they  pledged  their  loyalty  to  the  club  and 
asserted  that  they  stood  ready  to  do  whatever 
they  were  called  upon  to  do. 

The  newly  elected  officers  will  assume  their 
duties  at  the  first  meeting  of  tlie  new  year.  The 
retiring  administration  is  headed  by  Frank  B. 
Robertson  of  the  Anderson-Tully  Company,  who 
has   made   a   remarkably   successful    president. 

Charles  Barnaby,  president  of  the  National 
Hardwood  Lumber  Association,  was  a  guest 
during  the  election.  He  was  called  upon  and 
said  that  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  be  in 
Memphis  during  an  election  of  the  club  and  that 
he  was  all  the  more  delighted  because  the  club 
had  honored  an  Indiana  boy  with  the  highest 
office  in  its  gift.  He  said  that  both  Mr. 
Pritchard  and  Mr.  McClurc  were  very  highly 
thought  of  by  the  "powers-that-be"  in  the 
National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association,  as  both 
were  members  of  one  of  its  most  important 
bureaus,  that  on  inspection.  Jlr.  Barnaby  re- 
ferred to  other  pleasing  features  of  his  Memphis 
visit  and  said  that  the  only  disagreeable  thing 
that  had  happened  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  for  Charlie  Ransom.  He  did  not 
mind  being  taken  for  the  gentleman  in  question 
except  for  the  manner  thereof.  He  said  that 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  Peapody  Hotel 
he  was  walking  through  the  corridor  and  some 
man  said  in  a  rather  loud  voice  :      "There  goes 

(hat  d d  fellow.  Ransom,  now." 

St.  Louis  Club  Elects  Officers 
The  regular  monthly  dinner  and  business  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  the  annual  election  of  officers  of 
the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  St.  Louis,  took  place 
at  the  Mercantile  Club,  Tuesday  evening.  Dee.  10. 
at  0  ;:;o. 

After  the  dinner,  a  toast  was  drunk  standing, 
in  silence,  to  the  memory  of  C.  F.  Liebke  of  the 
C.  F.  Liebke  Hardwood  Mill  &  Lumber  Company, 


and  C.  F.  Querl  of  the  Chas.  F.  Querl  Lumber 
Company,  two  members  of  the  chili  who  had 
dii'd   during   the    last   twelve  months. 

Immediately  after  the  dinner,  and  before  the 
regular  business  was  taken  up.  Harry  B.  Hawes 
spoke  to  the  members  of  the  club  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bills,  drawn  up  by  the  Business  Men's 
League  and  indorsed  by  it.  The  bills  were  in- 
dorsed by  the  club. 

When  the  regular  order  of  business  was  re- 
svtmed,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  membership  committee  reported  the  name 
of  W.  H.  Elbring  of  the  Elbring  Lumber  Company 
for    membership.      He   was    unanimously   elected. 

The  traffic  committee,  through  its  chairman. 
Henry  A.  Boeckeler,  reported  as  follows  : 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  that  on  May  6 
of  this  year  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
rendered  a  decision  upholding  the  19-cent  rate 
to  St.  Louis  on  yellow  pine  from  points  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  advance  on  hardwood  rates  to  St.  Louis 
.and  other  points  announced  by  the  railroads  t(i 
take  effect  Dec.  1.  was  suspeiided  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  until  .\pril  1.  19i;j. 
Your  committee  was  represented  at  the  meeting 
here  witli  the  railroads,  when  it  explained  ti> 
them  that  the  lumbermen  of  St.  Louis  would  not 
oppose  this  advance,  provided  the  railroads  would 
use  their  endeavors  to  restore  St.  Louis  to  the  old 
rate  basis.  After  this  meeting  adjourned  it  ap- 
peared that  the  liardwood  men  held  a  meeting,  at 
which  tliey  decided  to  protest  against  the  ad- 
vance, and  as  they  all  worked  together,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  granted  their  re- 
quest and  ordered  suspension  of  the  rates. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  to  P.  W.  Coyle.  traffic 
commissioner  of  the  Business  Men's  League,  fur 
his  getting  together  the  chief  railroad  oflicials  of 
the  Frisco,  Jlissouri  Pacific,  Cotton  Belt  and 
^I.,  K.  &  T.  Railroads,  and  ably  explaining  tt> 
them  what  St.  Louis  desired. 

Your  committee  took  up  with  the  M.,  K.  &  T. 
Railroad  the  question  of  switching  absorption  on 
inbound  lumber,  and  is  pleased  to  report  that 
this  road  will  now  absorb  connecting  line  switch- 
ing not  to  exceed  one  cent  cwt.  in  order  to  make 
delivery  to  industries  or  public  tracks  on  connect- 
ing lines.  In  addition  to  that  switching,  the 
switching  charges  of  the  intermediate  lines  will 
be  absorbed  when  the  .M..  K.  &  T.  does  not 
directly  connect  with  the  delivering  line.  This 
is  according  to  Supplement  No.  5,  M.,  K.  &  'i'. 
Switching  and  Terminal  Tariff  4280-B,  effective 
Dec.   18,   1912. 

The  reports  of  the  retiring  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, John  B.  Kessler  and  E.  C.  Robinson, 
respectively,   were  submitted   and   approved. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  the  club  was  in  a 
good  financial  shape  and  that  there  was  a  nice 
little  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  secretary's  report  gave  the  doings  of  the 
<lul>  during  the  year. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
resulted  as  follows  : 

PUESinE.N'T — Thos.  C.  Whitmarsh  of  the  W.  T. 
Ferguson   Lumber   Company. 

First  Vice-Peesident — R.  B.  McConnell  of 
the  Iluttig  Sash  and  Door  Company. 

Second  Vice-Pkesident — S.  J.  Gavin  of  tlie 
S.   J.   Gavin   Lumber  Company. 

Treasurer — E.  C.  Robinscui  of  the  E.  C.  Robin- 
son Lumber  Company. 

Secretary — John  B.  Kessler. 

The  two  latter  officers  were  re-elected. 

After  the  result  of  the  election  had  been  an- 
nounced. President  II.  G.  Rolfes  named  Thos.  W. 
Frye  to  escort  President  Whitmarsh  to  the  chair. 

President  Whitmarsh.  in  assuming  the  chair 
said  that  he  was  sorry  that  more  hardwood  men 
were  not  present  at  the  meeting  :  that  he  wanted 
the  retailers,  yellow  pine  as  well  as  hardwood,  to 
-bury  the  hatchet  and  if  the  hardwood  people  had 
any  grievance  against  him.  to  forget  it,  as  he 
had  always  acted  abovelxiard  in  any  oppositicm 
that  he  had  made  and  they  alwa.vs  knew  where 
he  stood  on  every  question  and  that  he  never 
fought  them  underhanded  in  any  manner. 

R.  W.  McConnell.  first  vice-president.  S.  J. 
Gavin,  second  vice-president.  E.  C.  Robinson, 
treasurer  and  John  B.  Kessler.  secretary,  in  turn 
thanked  the  members  for  electing  them  to  their 
respective  oilices. 

After  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  had  been  given 
to  all  the  retiring  officers  for  their  services 
during  the  year  and  to  the  chairman  of  tlie  en- 
tertainment committee.  James  E.  Gatewood.  in 
parti'Mibir,    the    meeting  adjourned. 
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Death  of  Prominent  Industrial  Leader 

In  the  death  nf  ileorsf  I'.innham.  St..  father 
of  Gcorgo  Burnham,  Jr.,  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  and  long  time  the  financial  head 
of  these  works,  the  largest  industrial  plant  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  largest  locomotive  build- 
ers in  the  world,  which  occurred  on  Dec.  10, 
eJids  an  exceptionally  long  and  useful  life. 
He  was  ninety-flve  years  old. 

From  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born 
in  1S17,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  a  youtb  of 
fifteen,  and  served  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store 
until  he  met  Mathias  W.  Baldwin,  the  builder 
of  "Old  Ironsides,"  the  first  locomotive  built 
here,  and  so  crude  in  construction  as  to  he 
equal  to  running  to  Germantown,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  city  and  back  only  in  fair 
weather.  He  was  employed  by  llr.  Baldwin 
to  keep  the  books,  attend  to  the  correspondence 
and  pay  the  mechanics.  In  1835  he  became 
the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  had  steadily 
gone  on  perfecting  the  locomotive  until  livo 
locomotives,  considered  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment at  that  time,  had  been  placed  on  three 
railroads.  One  was  put  on  the  Germantown 
railroad,  three  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Colum- 
bia Railroad,  the  predecessor  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  one  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Trenton  Railroad.  Mr.  Baldwin  soon  be- 
came known  all  over  the  country  as  a  suc- 
cessful locomotive  builder.  Money  was  not 
plentiful  as  soon  as  it  became  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  works,  and  workmen  of  the  right  kind 
were  hard  to  get.  Mr.  Burnham  was  expected 
10  supply  both.  One  day  he  told  Mr.  Baldwin 
there  was  no  money  in  the  safe  to  pay  the  me- 
chanics. "Go  get  It !  Go  get  it  !"was  all  the 
satisfaction  he  got.  Well,  he  got  it,  and  always 
did  get  it — he  was  a  skillful  financier.  Of  in- 
calculable help  and  relief  to  Mr.  Baldwin  in  this 
part  of  the  business,  Mr.  Baldwin  could  devote 
all  his  time  to  building  better  locomotives  until 
by  1837  he  was  turning  out  twenty  a  year.  He 
built  the  first  eight-wheeled  locomotive,  which 
has  served  as  the  standard  type  for  engines  in 
America.  Larger  accommodations  were  taken 
for  conducting  the  business,  which  soon  grew 
inadequate,  and  to  the  building  on  Broad  street 
extensions  were  made  until  the  acreage  of  the 
works  in  Philadelphia  at  the  present  time 
amounts  to  seventeen,  and  the  new  works  at 
Eddystone,  near  Chester,  Pa.,  has  an  area  of 
eighteen  acres. 

The  panic  of  1837  plunged  the  works  into  diffi- 
culties, but  the  financial  genius  of  Mr.  Burnham 
saved  it.  Mr.  Baldwin  died  in  1866,  and  in 
1873  the  firm  style  became  Burnham.  Parry. 
Williams  &  Co.  Mr.  Burnham  was  now  more 
than  ever  (if  possible)  the  financial  head,  and  in 
many  a  crisis  it  was  his  skill  in  this  direction 
that  carried  the  business  safely  through.  He 
was  something  of  an  inventor,  too  ;  when  he  was 
comparatively  a  young  man  he  contrived  a  div- 
ing machine  which  stood  the  test  in  the  Dela- 
ware river ;  other  attempts  iu  this  direction 
were  cmiuently  successful.  It  was  the  custom 
to  test  the  locomotives  before  leaving  the  works 
by  building  a  fire  in  their  fire  boxes.  In  the 
case  of  one  or  two  locomotives  a  year  this 
primitive  method  worked  very  well,  but  when 
there  were  more  and  more  to  test,  the  smoke 
from  the  furnaces  filled  the  works  and  the  smoke 
stacks  erected  to  carry  it  oCE  would  have  to  be 
too  many  to  be  endured.  "Why  not  pipe  the 
steam  from  our  stationary  engine?"  says  Mr. 
Burnham.  The  suggestion  was  Immediately  fol- 
lowed and  there  was  no  more  trouble  with  smoke, 
the  problem  was  solved  and  from  that  time  the 
Burnham  method  of  testing  locomotives  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Burnham  leaves  three  children :  George 
Burnham,  Jr.,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works ;  William  Burnham,  persident  of  the 
Standard  Steel  Company,  and  Miss  Mary  Burn- 
ham, a  member  of  the  vice  commission  and  a 
well-known   philanthropist. 


Eastern  EetaU  Suit  Begun 
Arguments  in  the  case  of  the  sovernment 
against  the  Eastern  States  Retail  Lumber  Deal- 
ers' Association  began  December  17  in  the  United 
States  court  in  the  federal  building.  Assistant 
■District-Attorney  Clark  McKerclier  was  heard 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  and  for  the  de- 
fondant  associations  A.  B.  Cruikshank  of 
Atwater  &  Cruikshank.  This  case  against  the 
E'astern  States  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  includes  in  its  membership  the 
Xew  Jersey  Lumbermen's  Protective  Associa- 
tion, the  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  the  New  York  Lumlwr  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, the  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, the  Building  Material  Men's  Associa- 
tion of  Westchester  County  (New  York),  the 
Massachusetts  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Retail  Lumbermen's  Association  of 
Baltimore  and  the  Lumber  Dealers'  Association 
"f  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  was  the  first  of  a 
chain  of  suits  brought  against  organizations  in 
the  lumber  trade  for  alleged  violation  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  and  in  it  the  government 
seeks  to  restrain  the  affiliated  organizations  from 
circulating  the  so-called  black  list  and  other 
information  of  interest  and  value  to  their  mem- 
bers. The  petition  was  filed  in  the  spring  of 
1911,  since  which  time  testimony  has  been  taken 
before  an  examiner.  This  suit  has  held  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  lumber  trade  of  the  coun- 
try   and    the    decision    is    awaited    with    interest. 

Death  of  F.  W.  Gilchrist 

In  the  death  of  Frank  William  Gilchrist  of 
.\lpena,  Mich.,  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  13,  the 
lumber  trade  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most 
highly  respected  members.  Mr.  Gilchrist  died 
after  a  short  illness,  which  he  had  felt  only 
since  the  fourth  of  the  month.  The  disease  was 
<liagnosed   as  ureamic  poisoning. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  had  long  been  associated  with 
the  lumber  trade,  and  his  father  before  him  was 
a  lumberman.  The  deceased  was  born  at  Con- 
cord. N.  H..  Feb.  9,  1845.  He  came  to  Michigan 
in  1830  with  his  father.  Albert  Gilchrist,  who 
had  been  in  the  lumber  business  iu  Xew  Hamp- 
shire before  that  date.  His  father  took  up  his 
residence  at  Marine  City.  Mich.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  lumber  manufacturing  for  several 
years. 

The  recently  deceased  obtained  his  public 
schooling  at  that  place  and  upon  graduation  took 
a  two  years'  college  course  at  Oberlin,  O.  It 
was  natural  that  in  connection  with  his  father's 
business  he  would  get  considerable  training  in 
the  lumber  business,  and  equally  natural  that 
upon  his  breaking  off  from  bis  scholastic 
training  he  should  go  into  that  line  of  endeavor 
for  hlm.sc)f.  This  he  did  in  1.SG7.  at  which 
date  he  moved  to  Alpena.  Mich.,  and  started  in 
on  his  own  account.  One  of  his  earliest  activi- 
ties was  his  interest  in  lake  transportation  of 
lumber.  His  early  efforts  in  that  line  broad- 
ened out  so  that  at  his  death  he  was  widely 
interested  in  lake  carrying  concerns. 

The  sawmill  at  Alpena  has  been  operating 
continuously  since  its  erection  in  1SG7.  and 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year,  at 
which  time  it  was  shut  down  permanently  as 
its  entire  source  of  timber  supply  was  ex- 
hausted. Mr.  Gilchrist's  lumber  and  timber  in- 
terests have  greatly  expanded  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  interested  In  concerns  in  a 
dozen  different  sections  of  the  country.  Among 
the.se  was  the  Gilchrist-Fordney  Lumber  Com- 
pany. Laurel,  Miss.  ;  the  Rust-Owen  Lumber 
Company,  Drummond,  Wis.,  and  the  Three  States 
Lumber  Company  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  married  Miss  Mary  Rust  in  1868. 
iJiss  Rust  was  a  daughter  of  A.  Rust,  who  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  "the  lumber  business  in 
the  Saginaw  valley.  The  deceased  leaves,  be- 
sides his  widow,  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
They  are  Frank  R.,  William  A.,  Ralph  P.  and 
Miss  Grace  Gilchrist.  William  A.  is  now  man- 
aging the  Tliree   States  Lumber  Company. 


The  funeral  and  interment  took  place  at  De- 
troit on  Dec.  16. 

Mr.  Gilchrist's  passing  away  means  a  sincere 
bereavement  to  a  great  many  men  actively  con- 
nected with  the  lumber  business.  His  friends 
among  the  old  line  of  lumbermen  were  many. 
He  was  a  man  to  inspire  lasting  friendships 
and  deep  respect  among  those  who  were  not 
favored  with  an  intimate  acquaintance.  He  was 
a  man  w-ho  did  much  for  the  iiublic  interest  and 
took  an  active  part  in  many  things  working 
toward  the  betterment  of  his  state  and  city. 

Meeting  St.  Louis  Lumbermen's  Exchange 

The  Lumbermen's  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  held 
its  annual  meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Missouri 
Athletic   Club,   Tuesday   evening,  Dec.    17. 

Sc'veral  changes  in  the  constitution  were 
made,  among  them  being  one  increasing  thi'  (iues 
of  the  exchange  on  a  sliding  scriic.  wnicli  will 
place  it  ou  a  better  tlnancial  footing  and  will 
make  it  self-supporting,  indepeiulent  of  inspec- 
tion fees.  During  the  past  year,  owing  Vo  va- 
rious changes,  the  inspection  fees  fell  off  greatly, 
necessitating  a  special  assessment  on  the  mem- 
bers in  order  to  pay  operating  expenses. 

President  Thos.  E.  Powe  gave  his  annual  ad- 
dress in  which  he  reviewed  the  year's  progress 
of  the  exchange.  He  told  of  the  work  being 
done  toward  strengthening  the  inspection  certifi- 
cates by  appointing  a  committee  on  re-inspection, 
composed  of  three  representative  members.  The 
by-lffws  were  chabged  to  cover  this  move  and  it 
has  proven  an  excellent  one.  In  order  to  induce 
new  meml)er,ship  to  the  exchange,  an  additional 
fee  of  ten  cents  a  thousand  to  non-members  was 
added    to   inspection    charges. 

The  floods  and  difficulty  in  getting  a  compe- 
tent inspector  materially  reduced  the  amount  of 
lumber  inspected  during  1912.  In  1911  there 
were  7.400.000  feet  inspected.  President  Powe 
strongly  supported  the  inspection  bureau  and 
equally  emphatically  urged  its  continuance  and 
growth. 

The  committee  on  public  affairs  appointed  b.v 
President  Powe  early  iu  the  year  m;uie  a  strong 
effort  to  induce  woodworking  and  other  plants 
to  locate   at   St.   Louis,  but  without  much  avail. 

The  president  furllier  told  of  the  monthly 
noonday  meetings  which  had  been  held  during 
the  year,  and  said  that  they  had  proven  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  getting  together  for  mutual 
discussion.  He  reported  a  slight  increase  in 
membership  during  the   year. 

President  Powe  told  of  the  efforts  of  the  ex- 
change to  secure  a  larger  representation  of  St. 
I.ouisans  on  the  board  of  the  National  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Association.  These  efforts  were 
not  successful  at  the  last  meeting.  The  ex- 
change was  successful  in  getting  members  on 
important   committees,   however. 

In  clo.sing,  President  Powe  thanked  the  mem- 
bers  for  their  support  and   co-operation. 

The  report  of  the  traffic  committee  stated 
that  the  strong  efforts  of  the  committee  to 
abolish  the  advanced  rates  from  the  Southwest 
to  St.  Louis,  which  became  effective  Jan.  5, 
1911,  finally  resulted  in  an  adverse  decision  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  re- 
port expressed  the  belief  that  the  reason  for  this 
failure  was  the  problem  of  putting  the  Cotton 
Belt  route  in  position  to  liaul  lumber  into  St. 
Louis  via  East  St.  Louis  with  no  less  rate  than 
to  East  St.  Louis.  The  report  also  regretted 
that  its  protest  against  the  rate  advance  of  one 
cent  to  St.  Louis  from  southeastern  points  was 
ineffective.  St.  Louis  is  not  unduly  affected 
inasmuch  as  competitive  gateways  ha<l  to  take 
the  same  advance. 

The  committee  was  successful  in  having  sus- 
pended the  advance  from  oiii'  cent  to  three  cents 
against  certain  southwestern  points,  to  St.  Louis. 
Cairo,  Memphis  and  all  junction  points.  This 
rate  was  to  have  become  effective  Doc.  1.  1912. 
and  is  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  April  1,   1913. 

The  report  outlined  what  has  been  done,  and 
what    is   necessary   to   do    further    in   opposition 
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to  proposed  advances  on  rates  to  Canadian 
points  via  Ohio  river  crossings. 

Tlie  committee  suggested  tbat  inasmucli  as  tlie 
rate  work  is  of  extreme  importance  and  demands 
more  time  and  effort  than  a  busy  business  man 
can  give,  it  seemed  advisable  that  the  exchangi-' 
secure  the  services  of  a  competent  traffic  man  to 
give  bis  entire  time  to  the  worli. 

The  committee  also  recommended  tbat  the  St. 
Louis  Lumber  Exchange  work  in  connection  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  Lumbermen's  Traffic 
Bureau   of   Memphis. 

Nominations  were  then  made  for  officers  to 
serve  during  the  coming  year.  Two  tickets 
were  named,  one  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  president  and  the  other  by  a  committee 
named  from  the  floor.  The  candidates  named 
for  president  were  W.  W.  Milne  and  F.  II. 
Smith. 

The  election  will  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
•exchange  on  Jan.  5. 

The  Eate  Hearing  at  St.  Louis 

The  hearing  of  the  proposed  advanced  tariff 
■on  hardwood  lumber  and  yellow  pine  lumber 
from  southern  points  to  the  Mississippi  river 
gateway  and  Canada  and  including  Cairo  and 
East  St.  Louis,  was  heard  by  United  States  Com- 
missioner B.  H.  Meyer  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  at  the  Planters  hotel.  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  Dec.  16  and  17.  Further  hear- 
ing was   postponed  until  Jan.   24,  in   Cincinnati. 

A  notice  of  the  proposed  increase  in  the  tariff 
was  filed  with  the  commission  a  month  ago.  The 
lumbermen  protested  and  the  proposed  rate  was 
■ordered  suspended  until  Apr.  1,  1913,  pending 
the  result  of  the  investigation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  lumbermen  say  that  the  added  charges,  if 
sustained  by  the  commission,  will  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  hardwood  in  St.  Louis  alone 
•of  from  $7,000,000  to  $10,000,000  each  year,  as 
the  lumbermen  will  be  forced  to  recover  the  in- 
crease by  raising  the  prices  on  their  products. 

This  will  eventually  come  home  to  the  con- 
sumer, adding  somewhat  more  to  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Including  the  lumber  shipped  to  St. 
Louis  to  be  dried,  graded  and  reshipped,  it  means 
a  total  increase  in  the  freight  bills  of  St.  Louis 
merchants   of   from    $15,000,000   to   $25,000,000. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  lumbermen  say 
that  they  will  grant  everything  commensurate 
with  their  interests  to  the  railroads,  realizing 
that  without  the  conveyors  they  are  practically 
helpless,  but  they  feel  that  the  new  rate  is 
altogether  too  high. 

No  substantial  advances  in  the  tariffs  on  other 
articles  have  been  made  and  the  St.  Louis  deal- 
ers consider  that  the  railroads  are  showing  un- 
just discrimination  against  them,  especiall.v  as 
the  hardwood  trade  lasts  throughout  the  year, 
and  can  be  carried  by  any  sort  of  an  equip- 
ment. 

In  January,  1911,  the  railroads  got  permission 
to  advance  the  rates  on  lumber  to  St.  Louis 
alone,  giving  the  other  competing  centers  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  this  city,  sa.v  the  local 
dealers,  and  in  their  opinion  the  proposed  new 
advancement  is  merely  another  blow  at  the  Si. 
Louis    lumber   yards. 

The  southern  lumbermen  consider  that  tlie 
granting  of  the  new  rates  will  mean  a  death 
blow  to  many  of  them,  as  it  will  ruin  their  tradr 
in  the  marketing  of  low-grade  lumber,  which 
constitutes  a  majority  of  the  business  of  most  of 
them. 

The  time  of  the  hearing  on  the  first  day,  was 
taken  up  with  testimony  from  railroad  officials. 
Their  testimony  was  of  a  technical  nature.  They 
testified,  in  substance,  that  the  proposed  advance 
would  not  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Canadian 
roads,  as  several  reductions  are  made  in  the  new 
schedule  as  well  as  advances.  The  testimony 
on  Tuesday  was  largely  a  repetition  of  that  of 
Monday,  at  which  the  railroads  contended  that 
the  proposed  advance  in  lumber  rates  would  not 
injure  the  lumber  interests,  who  could  add  the 
additional  cost  of  transportation  to  the  price 
to   the   consumer. 


In  the  afternoon  on  Tuesday  the  lumbermen 
began  giving  their  evidence,  the  railroads  having 
closed  their  case  early  in  the  afternoon. 

James  E.  Stark  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  the 
first  witness  for  the  objectors.  His  compan.v,  he 
testified,  handled  almost  2,000  carloads  of  lumber 
a  year,  of  which  about  150  are  sent  to  Canadian 
points.  He  expressed  the  opinion  the  proposed 
rates  would  work  a  great  injury  to  the  hardwood 
dealers  of  the  South  by  enabling  dealers  in  Idaho 
to  place  fir  lumber  on  the  market  cheaper  than 
the  southern  dealers  could. 

National  Inspection  for  November 

President  Charles  II.  Barnaby  of  the  Na- 
tional Hardwood  Lumber  Association  has  issued 
a  statement  of  inspections  by  the  inspection 
bureau  of  that  organization  for  November.  1912. 
This  statement  shows  that  there  was  a  total  of 
17.180,640  feet  inspected  under  the  bonded  cer- 
tificate during  the  month.  Car  shortage  seriously 
affected  the  work  of  many  inspectors,  but  in 
spite  of  this  the  figures  show  an  increase  of 
4,510,243  feet  over  November,  1911. 

Fourteen  new  applications  for  membership 
were  reported  since  November  14,  which  brings 
the  total  of  new  members  admitted  since  the 
June  convention  to  sixty-five. 

The  executive  committee,  as  reported  in  a 
previous  letter  from  the  association,  decided  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  inspection  rules  commit- 
tee in  Chicago.  A  call  has  been  sent  out  to 
all  members  of  that  committee  to  meet  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  Jan.  13.  14  and  15. 
Chairman  J.  M.  Pritchard  requests  that  all 
members  having  an.v  suggestions  for  changes  or 
additions  to  present  rules  submit  their  ideas  in 
writing  prior  to  Jan.  l.'i,  in  order  that  the 
inspection  rules  committee  ma.v  be  given  ample 
time  to  consider  all  recommendations  before 
drafting  its  final  report. 

President  Barnahy's  letter  say.s  that  there 
have  been  fewer  complaints  during  recent  months 
on  account  of  the  inspection  department  than 
ever  beforo- 

Improvements   at   Nashville  Flooring  Plant 

The  Nashville  Hardwood  Flooring  Company  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  just  completed  extensive 
improvements  at  its  Nashville  plant,  involving 
the  construction  of  two  large  Standard  dry- 
kilns  at  a  cost  of  $8,500.  Orders  have  also 
been  placed  with  the  Berlin  Machine  Works  of 
Beloit,  Wis.,  for  additional  moulders,  which  will 
double  the  output  of  the  interior  moulding 
plant. 

The  Nashville  Hardwood  Flooring  Company  is 
controlled  by  John  B.  Uansom  &  Co-,  of  Nash- 
ville. It  manufactures  the  famous  "Acorn" 
brand  of  hardwood  flooring,  which  has  gained  a 
wide    reputation   throughout   the   country. 

Bulletin  on  Chestnut  Blight 

The  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Coui- 
mission  has  just  issued  for  the  information  of 
the  public.  Bulletin  No.  1,  a  brief,  ilhistrated 
publication  giving  the  means  of  identifying  the 
chestnut  blight  disease  and  suggesting  remedies 
tor  its  control  and  eradication. 

The  interesting  document  points  out  the 
great  danger  of  extermination  that  menaces 
Pennsylvania's  vast  chestnut  resources,  and 
urges  a  prompt  and  vigorous  co-operation  gen- 
erally in  the  effort  in  progress  to  stamp  out  this 
new,  but  terribly  destructive  pest  of  our  native 
chestnut  trees. 

The  disease  has  already  entailed  losses  to  tim- 
ber owners  in  Pennsylvania  amounting  to  fully 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  having  been  especially 
virulent  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  where 
thousands  of  both  old  and  young  chestnut  trees 
were  killed  by  the  blight.  West  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  a  concentrated  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  employes  of  the  commission  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  timber  owners  and 
others,  the  blight  will  practically  be  wiped  out 
by  the  close  of  the  year,  thus  giving  the  assur- 
ance that  a  large  portion  of  Pennsylvania's  many 
millions   of    dollars'  worth    of    chestnut    may   be 


saved,  and  the  disease  checked  before  it  can 
spread  into  the  valuable  timber  of  adjacent 
states. 

The  bulletin  describes  many  phases  of  the 
blight,  and  the  warfare  that  is  being  waged  to 
control  the  outbreak.  It  defines  very  clearly 
that  contrar.v  to  the  erroneous  opinion  advanced 
by  one  or  two  writers,  the  blight  is  of  a  parasitic 
form,  and  the  trees  are  not  killed  by  any  insects, 
as  has  been  stated.  The  fungus  is  spread,  how- 
ever, by  the  wind,  animals,  birds,  insects,  etc., 
and  when  trees  are  infected,  it  soon  girdles  the 
twigs,  branches  and  trunks,  thus  causing  their 
death,  since  the  supply  of  sap  beyond  the  girdled 
part  is  thus  effectually  cut  off. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  chestnut 
trees  are  found  with  branches  bearing  dry  leaves 
and  immature  burrs,  cankers,  orange-colored 
pustules,  etc..  it  is  an  indication  that  the  tree 
is  seriously  diseased,  and  the  facts  should  be 
reported  to  the  Commission  and  the  owner. 

Every  county  in  the  Commonwealth  is  under 
surveillance,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  law  creating 
the  commission  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
the  recent  favorable  developments  in  various 
sections  of  the  state  where  serious  outbreaks 
were  promptly  averted. 

The  bulletin  also  refers  to  the  economic  and 
profitable  utilization  of  trees  killed  by  the  blight. 
The  commission  acquired  much  valuable  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  and  can  therefore  prove 
of  genuine  service  to  those  seeking  markets  for 
commercial  products  of  the  chestnut.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  also  conceded  special 
low  rates  on  blighted  chestnut  cord-wood  con- 
signed to  tannic  acid  factories,  in  order  to  aid 
timber  owners  to  find  a  ready  market  for  such 
products. 

Chestnut  nursery  stock  can  only  he  sold  and 
shipped  after  it  has  been  carefully  inspected  by 
the  agents  of  the  commission  and  properl.v 
tagged.  A  tree  that  does  not  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  the  disease  is  condemned  and 
burned.  Nurserymen,  generally,  are  in  sympathy 
with  this  action  of  the  commission,  having  no 
desire  whatever  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  disease. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
Ihus  far  the  blight  has  confined  its  ravages  to  the 
chestnut  tree  exclusively. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  are  available  and  will 
be  sent  without  charge  upon  request",  by  writing 
to  the  commission,  at  No.  1112  .Morris  building, 
Phila.l.'lidiia. 

Buffalo  Lumbermen  at  Head  of  Distin- 
guished Function 

For  a  year  Orson  E.  Yeager  of  Buffalo  has 
held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Buffalo  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  organization  has  done 
marvelous  work  in  boosting  the  Bison  City. 
During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Yeager  many 
new  ideas  have  been  suggested  and  carried  out, 
and  his  administration  has  resulted  in  a  vast 
amount  of  good  to  the  business  of  the  city. 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  14  this  body  held  its 
annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 
The  banquet  was  a  brilliant  affair,  attended  by 
practically  every  important  business  man  of  the 
city.  The  gallery  was  filled  with  a  brilliant 
array  of  feminine  beauty  embodied  in  the  wives 
of  many  of  the  members. 

President  Yeager  presided  and  gave  a  forceful 
talk,  outlining  what  the  chamber  has  been  trying 
to  do,  and  entering  the  plea  to  the  young  men 
of  the  city  to  draw  up  into  the  positions  which 
will  gradually  be  vacated  by  the  older  element. 

Another  lumberman.  James  B.  Wall,  who  is 
actively  identified  with  this  body,  was  one  of 
the  banquet  committee. 

Market    Report    Hardwood    Manufacturers' 
Association 

From  the  executive  offices  oC  the  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States 
at  Cincinnati  there  has  just  been  issued  the 
market  analysis  for  the  month  of  November.  The 
association    is    developing   this    market   condition 
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report  to  a  state  of  high  efficiency  through  the 
use  of  the  facilities  that  it  possesses  to  secure 
confidential  information  from  its  membership. 

This  marliet  publication  is'  intended  as  a  guide 
to  the  member,  whether  he  is  a  producer,  whole- 
saler or  consumer,  by  furnishing  a  comprehensive 
and  at  the  same  time  an  accurate  analysis  of 
market  conditions  of  recent  sales  for  the  various 
hardwoods. 

The  method  used  in  compiling  this  report  is 
interesting.  The  membership  of  the  association 
is  divided  into  seven  classes,  according  to  the 
woods  they  handle,  as  follows : 

Class  No.  1.  Oak,  Oak  Construction  and  Car 
Material. 

Class  No.   2.      Poplar  Planing  Mill  Operator. 

Class  No.  S.  Poplar.  Chestnut,  Basswood  and 
lluckeye. 

Class  No.  4.  Gum  and  Cottonwood,  rough  and 
dressed. 

Class  No.  •=>.  Ash.  Cherry.  Walnut,  niekory. 
P.utternut,  Beoch.  Birch,  Maple,  Elm  and  Syca- 
more. 

Class  No.  6.  Chair,  Furniture  and  Vehicle  Di- 
mension. 

Class  No.  7.    Mahogany. 

On  the  first  of  each  month  report  blanks  are 
mailed  to  the  membership.  Each  class  has  a 
separate  report  sheet.  The  member  inserts  the 
prices  he  has  been  receiving  during  the  preceding 
month  for  the  various  grades  of  hardwoods 
enumerated,  together  with  such  comments  as 
may  come  to  his  mind. 

This  information  is  then  compiled  at  the  asso- 
ciation's ofiice.  All  the  reports  on  each  grade  of 
wood  are  assembled,  and  as  there  are  about  three 
hundred  on  most  of  them,  this  gives  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  just  what  the  market  is  for  each 
particular  wood.  The  highest  and  lowest  prices 
are  used  for  the  range  of  the  market,  as  well 
as  the  average  price  determined.  All  the  prices 
submitted  are  then  carefully  studied  for  the 
analysis  of  the  market,  which  is  reached  by  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  volume  of  business 
rnd  other  general  conditions  surrounding  the 
market. 

The  reports  also  take  into  consideration  de- 
mand, car  supply,  thicknesses,  etc..  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  are  an  indispensable  feature  in  the 
hands  of  the  millman  in  the  back  woods,  whose 
only  outlook  over  the  market  for  his  product  is 
his  selling  correspondence  and  maybe  the  daily 
newspapers,  as  well  as  such  stray  information 
as  may  drift  liis  way  occasionally. 

Faust  Lumber  Company  Organizes  at 
Antigo 

Tile  Faust  Lumber  Compan.v  rocentl.v  com- 
pleted its  organization  at  Antigo.  Wis.,  the 
.ompany  being  capitalized  at  .?10n,000.  Casper 
I'"aust  is  president  and  treasurer.  James  II.  Wor- 
den.  vice-president,  and  Edward  Faust,  secre- 
tary. 

The  new  company  will  operate  the  mill  erected 
by  the  Antigo  Lumber  Company  two  years  ago. 
The  entire  holdings  of  the  former  Antigo  Lum- 
ber Company  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Faust 
company.  In  addition,  it  owns  considerable  land 
iu  Langlade.  Forest  and  Vilas  counties.  It  is 
expected  that  the  first  year's  run  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8,000,000  feet.  Part  of  its  tim- 
ber will  come  from  the  neighborhood  of  Pelican 
and  about  2.000.000  feet  will  be  shipped  from 
the  vicinity  of  Bowler.  It  is  not  expected  the 
company  will  do  an.v  logging  on  its  own  lands 
this  year,  as  it  has  arranged  for  a  considerable 
suppl.v  of  logs,  those  already  contracted  for  be- 
ing sufiicient  to  carr.v  it  for  five  months. 

Some  changes  will  be  made  in  the  mill  whicli 
will  facilitate  the  handling  of  logs  and  lumber. 
-V  650  foot  side-track  along  the  east  side  of  the 
mill  pond  will  be  constructed.  This  will  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  logs  and  enable  the  com- 
pany to  have  more  cars  switched  in  each  day. 
It  will  also  eliminate  the  old  expensive  and 
<langerous  method  of  unloading  from  the  rail- 
road  bridge  into   the   creek. 

The  company  will  start  log  shipments  some 
time  in  January  and  will  start  the  mill  up  as 
soon  as  enough  surplus  stock  is  on  hand  to  in- 
sure the  continuous  operation  of  the  mill. 


Forked  Deer  LtimTier  Company  Organized  in 
Tennessee 

The  notice  was  published  in  the  last  issue  of 
Hardwood  Record  to  the  effect  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Hardwood  Lumber  Company  of  Nashville 
had  purchased  the  holdings  of  John  Rose  of 
Jackson.  Tenn..  for  .$3,''i.000  and  would  operate 
his  plant  at  Jackson  in  connection  with  the 
Tennessee  Hardwood  Lumber  Company. 

This  information  was  correct  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  did  not  cover  the  fact  that  the  new 
move  involves  the  incorporation  of  a  new  con- 
cern called  the  Forked  Deer  Lumt)er  Company. 
This  concern  is  capitalized  at  .$35,000,  paid  in. 
Its  incorporators  are  T.  B.  Johnson,  H.  A. 
Batchelor,  G.  W.  Killibrew.  and  H.  C.  Merritt, 
Jr..  of  Nashville,  and  T.  J.  Bailey  of  Jackson. 
The  compan.v's  purchase  involves  the  big  band 
mill  at  Jack.soQ  and  considerable  hardwood 
stumpage  n^ar  that  city.  This  tract  consists  of 
a  fine  stand  mainly  of  white  oak  and  red  gum. 

Additional  machinery  will  be  added  to  the 
plant  and  everything  done  to  make  it  complete 
and  efficient.  The  company  owns  enough  hard- 
woods to  afford  a  cut  of  several  years.  Opera- 
tions will  be  begun  in  the  near  future. 

T.  B.  Johnson  is  president  of  the  company 
and  H.  A.  BatchelQf  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  new  concern  is  affiliated  through  mutual 
stockholders  with  the  Tennessee  Hardwood  Lum- 
ber Company  and  the  Tennessee  Oak  Flooring 
Company,  both  of  Nashville,  but  will  market  its 
output   entirel.v   through    its   Jackson   ofiices. 

The   Outlook  in  Germany 

.\n  esteemed  English  contemporary  published 
the  following  commentary  on  1013  prospects  in 
Germany  in  wood  goods  : 

From  a  well-informed  German  source  w-e  have 
received  information  w^hich  points  to  the  exist- 
ence in  that  country  of  almost  analagous  con- 
ditions to  those  prevailing  over  here  as  regards 
the  problem  which  high  prices  are  exerting  upon 
the  consumption  of  wood  goods.  In  the  consum- 
ing markets  of  Germany,  the  manufacturing 
industries,  we  learn,  are  still  able  to  withstand 
the  burden  of  enhanced  wood  values,  as  these 
enterprises  are  enjoying  a  full  share  of  world- 
wide good  trade.  As  in  this  country,  however, 
it  is  the  German  house-building  industry  which 
can  least  afford  to  be  saddled  with  the  ever  in- 
creasing cost  of  building  materials.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  iiuestions  which  are  detrimentally 
affecting  the  building  trade  in  this  country  have 
their  counterpart  in  Germany.  Taxation  has 
been  augmented  and  new  impositions  put  upon 
land,  whilst  restrictions  are  now  in  course  of 
promulgation  as  to  the  height  of  dwellings.  So 
onerous  are  these  difficulties  that,  according  to 
i.ur  correspondent,  "the  game  is  no  longer  worth 
the  candle,  and  it  has  been  left  to  the  shady 
elements  of  the  building  trade  to  carry  on." 
I*roperty  mortgages  in  Germany,  since  the 
American  crisis  a  few  years  bacK,  have  lost 
popularit.v,  and  are  not  now  so  easily  obtain- 
able as  they  formerly  were  ;  added  to  which  the 
high  bank  rate  affords  little  inducement  to  build- 
ing operations.  An  unfortunate  sign  of  the 
times  is  that  in  several  of  the  most  active  cen- 
ters of  the  coal  and  iron  industries  the  building 
trade  is  passing  through  a  crisis  and  failures 
are  becoming  the  order  of  the  day.  Next  sum- 
mer, we  gather,  an  agreement  now  existing  be- 
tween the  master  builders  and  various  trade 
unions  expires,  when  the  alternative  of  higher 
wages  or  a  disastrous  strike  will  probably  have 
to  be  faced.  .Vlthough  a  redeeming  feature  of 
present  trade  is  that  German  municipalities  are 
yearly  adding  to  their  public  biiililings.  our 
correspondent  thinks  there  is  little  reason  to 
take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  German  market 
as  far  as  consumption  is  concerned. 

New  Car  Stakes  Recommended  in  'Wisconsin 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commis- 
sion held  an  informal  hearing  on  the  sixteenth 
to   discuss   the   question   of   adopting   safety  car 


stakes  for  logging  cars.  No  permanent  order 
has  been  issued  and  none  Is  likely  to  be  until 
the  commission  holds  more  meetings,  but  eventu- 
ally Wisconsin  shippers  of  logs  will  undoubtedly 
he  compelled  to  use  the  safety  car  stakes  rec- 
ommended. The  stakes  make  it  possible  to  re- 
lease logs  on  the  opposite  side  from  which  they 
are  to  be  unloaded.  These  stakes  arc  a  recent 
invention. 

The  cause  of  the  hearing  was  an  Investigation 
b.v  the  commission  which  determined  that  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  injuries  received  in  unload- 
ing logging  cars  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  release  the  stakes  without  initting  the 
workmen   in   an   extremely  dangerous   position. 

Hardwoods  in  Liverpool 

Reports  from  leading  importing  firms  in  Liver- 
pool indicate  a  very  hcaltli.v  condition  regarding 
most  kinds  and  grades  of  American  and  other 
hardwoods.  The  mahogany  situation  is  par- 
ticularly good.  A  statement  on  recent  mahogany 
sales  by  one  fancy  wood  house  in  Liverpool  says 
there  was  a  large  attendance  and  that  the 
American  demand  was  very  heavy.  The  entire 
list  was  clejired  out,  and  while  prices  on  the 
first  sale  were  ver.v  much  as  the  preceding 
month,  on  the  second  sale  the.v  were  materially 
higher.  This  concern  has  forecasted  unusual 
demand  at  this  time  and  its  forecasts  have  been 
more  than  fulfilled.  It  again  points  out  that 
during  the  next  nine  or  ten  months  the  longer 
buyers  wait  before  placing  orders  the  worse  they 
will  fare.  The  earnest  advice  of  this  concern 
is  to  buy  novi  and  save  money. 

No  change  is  reported  on  conditions  with  ash 
lumber.  The  arrivals  of  ash  logs  have  been 
moderate  and  good  stock  of  fair  size  meets  with 
ready  sale  at  satisfactory  prices.  There  is  an 
active  demand  for  good  quality  walnut  logs  of 
good  size. 

The  arrivals  of  black  walnut  lumber  have  been 
light,  and  their  value  is  steadily  improving.  It 
is  reported  that  the  demand  for  hickory  logs  is 
active  and  that  early  shipments  should  meet 
with  ready  sale  with  good  prices. 

Prime  oak  logs  of  good  lengths  arc  in  active 
demand.  Quartered  oak  lumber  continues  to 
be  asked  for,  but  buyers  and  shippers  can  not 
get  together  on  the  question  of  value.  Firm 
values  prevail  for  plain  stock,  the  arrivals  hav- 
ing been  light.  There  has  been  considerably 
more  demand  for  prime  oak  cabinet  planks,  but 
inferior  quality  stock  of  jioor  dimensions  has 
not  been  selling  actively.  Oak  coffin  planks  of 
good  specifications  are  in  good  demand.  The 
same  is  true  of  oak  wagon  plank.  The  arrivals 
of  this  stock  have  been  but  moderate. 

Good  size,  .sound,  clean  poplar  logs  are  meet- 
ing with  considerable  call,  although  inferior 
stock  finds  little  sale.  The  arrivals  of  poplar 
lumber  have  been  light,  but  high  prices  being 
asked  are  preventing  business.  No  change  is  re- 
ported in  the  red  gum  lumber  market. 

Receiver  Appointed  for  Harding-Finley 
Lumber  Company 

Judge  Tliompsnn.  in  lb''  liiited  States  district 
(ourt,  on  Dec.  14.  appoint eil  I'redi^rick  S.  Inder- 
hill  of  Wistar.  Underbill  &  .Nixon,  r.ceiver  for 
the  Harding-Finley  Luml>er  Ciunpany.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.      Bond  was  fixed  at  .'SIiiii.imki. 

Action  was  taken  on  a  bill  in  equity  fileil 
by  Dougherty.  McKay  &  Co..  J.  S.  Moore  *: 
Co.,  and  E.  II.  Morrow,  creditors  and  stockholders 
of  the  concern.  The  complainants  averred  that 
the  company  was  unable  to  meet  maturing  obli- 
gations and  that,  if  the  assets  wen>  properly 
conserved  under  a  court  receivership,  enough 
will  l)e  realized  to  meet  the  indebtedness.  The 
outstanding  li.ihilities  are  estimated  at  .$1(>0.000. 
and  the  assets  .'f^OO.OOO.  The  company,  through 
its  president.  W.  J.  Harding,  filled  an  answer 
admitting  the  averments  of  the  bill  and  joined 
iu  the  application  for  the  receiver.  Judgments 
were  entered  against  the  concern  on  Dec.  14 
for  $4n0.17,  favor  K.  B.  John.son  :  Dec.  IG,  $2,- 
2.'i.''>.21,  favor  Miami  Valley  National  Bank. 
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Sister  of  Well-Known  Manufacturer  Becomes 
Bride 

A  wedding  of  exceptional  interest  to  the 
lumber  trade  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
sroom  is  an  otHeer  in  one  of  the  leading  hard- 
wood corporations  in  Baltimore,  while  the  bride 
is  a  sister  of  the  president  of  the  company,  took 
place  on  Dec.  11,  when  Miss  Olive  W.  Wood 
became  the  wife  of  James  Harlow  Yost,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  E.  E.  Wood  Lumber 
Company  of  that  city.  K.  E.  Wood,  president 
of  the  company,  and  brother  of  the  bride,  gave 
her  away,  and  G.  L.  Wood  and  Clarence  E.  Wood, 
general  manager  and  assistant  general  manager 
respectively,  acted  as  ushers.  L.  y.  Warren  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  best  man  and  Key.  John 
William  Smith  performed  the  ceremony  at  the 
house  of  R.  E.  Wood,  1729  Park ,  avenue,  where 
both  of  the  young  people  have  bei'n  m.iking  their 
home.  The  bride  wore  a  handsome  gown  of 
white  charmeuse,  trimmed  with  fiandre  point 
lace,  .\mong  her  jewels  was  a  beautiful  heart  of 
pearls,  a  gift  of  the  groom.  She  carried  a  bou- 
quet of  lilies  of  the  valley.  Miss  M.  Agnes 
Powers  was  maid  of  honor  and  little  Kathleen 
Powers  served  as  ring-bearer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yost  received  many  presents  and  were  over- 
whelmed with  congratulations.  They  are  spend- 
ing the  next  two  weeks  in  New  York,  and  will 
be  at  home  after  the  holidays  at  1T2II  Park 
avenue. 

Log  Conditions  in  England 

To  a  person  familiar  with  logging  conditions 
and  methods  in  this  country,  conditions  which 
prevail  abroad  must  necessarily  seem  somewhat 
peculiar,  to  say  the  least.  A  short  story  on  the 
coming  winter  fill  of  timoer  as  published  in 
the  Britisn  Timber  News,  outlines  conditions 
which  prevail  among  the  timber  buyers  taking 
up  native  trees  in  England.  This  article  states 
that  there  is  generally  an  amount  of  home 
grown  timber  freshly  felled  on  the  market,  but 
very  little  that  has  been  stored  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  is  in  good  condition  for  sawing 
into  boards.  A  few  timber  merchants  have  a 
supply  of  dry  oak,  ash,  and  elm  suitable  for 
wheel  making  and  cartwrights ;  but  dry  home 
grown  timljer,  either  in  the  round  or  in  planks 
is  hard  to  got.  Even  on  large  estates  the  same 
holds  good  and  a  great  majority  of  the  home 
timber  is  Converted  in  the  green  state  or  when 
only  a  lew  months  felled.  The  article  com- 
ments that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  home 
grown  timber  will  ever  take  the  place  of  that 
from  abroad  for  house  building  and  other  con- 
structive purposes,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of 
inferior  quality,  much  rougher,  and  rarely  gotti'u 
out  in  the  size  and  scantling  required.  It 
nevertheless  deplores  the  fact  that  little  is  done 
in  the  matter  of  seasoning  logs  of  specific  size 
and  quality  for  sawing  into  planks  and  boarding 
as  required. 

The  significance  of  this  article  can  only  be 
appreciated  after  one  considers  that  the  con- 
ditions outlined  are  similar  to  those  which 
would  prevail  if  sawmills  and  manufacturers  of 
lumber  in  this  country  relied  entirely  for  their 
log  supply  upon  the  scattered  cuttings  made 
by  farmers  on  their  woodlots  and  by  Individuals 
owning  private  estates.  It  is  an  ominous  fact, 
however,  that  undoubtedly  at  one  time  the  tree 
growth  in  the  section  referred  to  in  the  article 
was  prolific.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  this  country  where  the  prodigality 
of  our  timber  supply  has  made  us  rather  ex- 
travagant in  our  utilization  of  it,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  forests  eventually  attaining 
the  same  condition  as  is  outlined  by  our  Brit- 
ish  contemporary. 

Fire  Underwriting  Alliance  Bulletin 
The  December  bulletin,  No.  60,  of  the  Lum- 
bermen's Underwriting  Alliance,  U.  S.  Epperson 
&  Co.,  attorney  and  manager,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
recently  came  from  the  press.  The  only  flre 
reported    for    November    occurred    at    Graysonia, 


Avk..  where  the  feed  warehouse  of  the  Graysonia- 
Nashville  Lumber  Company  was  destroyed.  There 
was  an  attendant  loss  of  $3,000.  This  makes 
a  total  loss  to  date  of  about  $106,000. 

General  mill  cleaning,  which  is  so  difficult 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  be  affected 
with  the  lioliday  shutdown,  and  the  bulletin 
recommends  that  while  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents, all  parts  not  accessible  while  the  mill  is 
running  be  whitewashed,  and  all  oil  and  grease 
be  scraped  and  scrubbed  from  wood  surfaces 
and  the  surfaces  then  painted. 

The  general  labor  shortage  throughout  the 
fall  has  resulted  in  the  postponement  of  neces- 
sary improvements  until  the  mills  close  down 
at  Christmas.  If  the  promised  attention  is  given 
these  betterments  and  a  thorough  clean-up  is 
made,  it  is  likely  that  the  low  loss  ratio  will 
be  maintained  e%'en  through  the  windy  spring 
period. 

The  bulletin  warns  members  of  the  Alliance 
not  to  put  off  too  long  the  boxing  and  packing 
of  hydrants,  and  the  use  of  brine  in  the  water 
barrels  to  prevent  freezing. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  low  loss  ratio  for 
1912,  which  is  one-third  less  than  that  of  last 
year,  does  not  mean  that  there  have  been  pro- 
portionately fewer  fires.  Fifty  loss  claims  vary- 
ing from  $6  to  $20,000  have  been  paid.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  year's  fires  was 
their  quick  control.  In  only  six  cases  did  the 
damage  exceed  $5,000.  Nearly  all  the  fires 
occurred  while  the  plants  were  in  charge  of  the 
night  watchmen,  and  in  a  few:  cases  night  crews 
were  also  on  duty.  The  handling  of  nearly  fifty 
night  fires  with  so  small  an  aggregate  loss  at 
plants  where  the  constructive  material  is  highly 
combustible  and  the  operation  attended  with  con- 
siderable inherent  hazard,  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible proof  of  the  value  of  efficient  watch  and 
water  service. 

nie  bulletin  pays  a  marked  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  night  watchmen  in  general.  Em- 
ployers of  watchmen,  however,  are  warned  not 
to  relax  for  a  moment  in  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  rule  that  stations  must  not  be  skipped.  No 
work  connected  with  the  entire  operation  can  be 
so  important  as  that  of  the  watchman  if  a  flre 
comes,  and  it  is  not  good  policy  to  "chance  it" 
for  a  single  night  that  it  will  not  come. 

The  bulletin  contains  mostly  suggestions  as  to 
efficient  watch  service  and  the  main  theme  is 
'  that  the  watchmen  should  be  able-bodied,  intelli- 
gent and  well-trained,  and  should  be  equipped 
with  every  assistance  to  enable  them  to  extin- 
guish incipient  fires. 

Cut  and  Shipments  in  November,  191'2  and 
1911 

The  following  comparison  of  cut  and  shipments 
by  the  same  50  firms  in  November.  1912,  com- 
pared with  November.  1911,  is  compiled  from  the 
Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers' 

Association's  records:  ,   ,,  ^     » 
Cut,  M  feet    Shipped,  M  feet 

1912.  1911.  1912.      1911. 

Hemlock    18,190  14,167  32,555  29,892 

7:sh                            231  136  957      1,0,SS 

Basswood    1.907  1.276  5,563     4,972 

Birch                         ...    2,S7S  1,689  8,390     6,392 

Elm        ■"    T32  358  2,837      1,967 

MaDle"                      ...    4,096  3,045  6,503     3,829 

;,.  i                                          42  29  155         179 

Mixed    ■.'.■.:■.".: 250  421  2,202     2,179 

All     hardwoods...  10,136     6,954  26,607  20,606 

Total    .T8^26  21,121   59,162  50,498 

Increase  in  hemlock  cut,  28  per  cent. 
Increase  in  hemlock  shipments,  9  per  cent. 
Increase  in  hardwood  cut,  40  per  cent. 
Increase  in   hardwood  shipments.   29   per  cent. 
Increase  in  total  cut,  34  per  cent. 
Increase  in  total  shipments.   17  per  cent. 

■Woods  Used  for  Piling  in  Foreign  Countries 
Daily  consular  and  trade  report  for  Dec.  7 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  piling  methods 
and  materials  .abroad.  Onditions  arc  outlined 
and  the  species  used  are  enumerated  for  the 
various  countries. 

In  Cuba,  it  is  shown,  several  woods  are  used. 


including  various  American  species  and  mahog- 
any. Native  hardwoods  are  used  to  a  limited 
extent.  W'here  these  hardwoods  are  utilized  they 
receive  no  preservative  treatment  whatever  in 
the  matter  of  impregnating  materials  although 
a  method  of  treatment  somewhat  in  vogue  is  to 
give  them  a  coating  of  concrete. 

At  Martinique  a  native  wood  is  used  for 
piling,  called  poirier.  This  is  very  hard  and 
seems  immune  to  the  attacks  of  marine  borers. 
It  has  a  life  in  the  water  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
jears.  Water  seems  to  have  a  preservative 
effect  on  this  particular  timber.  It  is  also  used 
for  railway  ties  because  of  its  durability.  This 
wood  has  the  appearance  of  being  soft  and  coarse 
grained,  but  Is  said  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as 
mahogany. 

The  Trinidad  wood  piles  are  used,  mainly  of 
greenheart.  This  is  a  durable  hardwood  and  in 
being  used  is  usually  coated  with  four  inches  o* 
concrete.  In  this  way  the  piles  are  made  to 
last   as  much  as  fifty  years. 

In  Austria  little  wood  is  used  and  of  the 
w-ood  species  oak  has  an  important  position. 
Other  woods  are  fir,  pine  and  larch. 

In  France  quite  a  little  beech  is  used  fen- 
pile  purposes.  Along  the  soacoast  at  maritime 
ports  and  all  places  where  the  piles  come  in 
contact  with  salt  water,  teak  or  Vienna  green- 
heart  is  used.  In  all  cases  the  species  are  em- 
ployed in  the  green  state.  Beech  and  pine  in 
the  natural  state  last  about  twenty  years  al- 
though when  attacked  by  borers  they  may  be 
destroyed  much  sooner.  Teak  and  greenheart 
last   much    longer. 

The  most  important  species  used  for  piling  in 
Australia  arc  various  species  of  eucalyptus. 
Seven  species  of  this  genus  are  used  going  under 
the  name  of  dark  red  iron  bark,  gray  iron  bark, 
red  iron  bark,  red  gum,  flooded  gum,  gray  box. 
Jarrab,    and   callowwood. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals  from  Forest  Trees  of 
the  United  States 

An  inspection  of  the  "drug  and  chemical"  page 
of  the  New  York  Commercial  shows  that  at  least 
twenty-five  of  the  commodities  listed  on  that 
page  are  obtained  from  trees  growing  in  the 
I'nited  States. 

Under  "Essential  Oils"  there  are  found  six 
which  arc  obtained  from  various  parts  of  dif- 
ferent trees  by  distillation  with  steam.  Birch 
oil  is  obtained  b.v  this  method  from  birch  bark 
and  twigs ;  this  oil  contains  the  same  substance, 
methyl  salicylate,  which  gives  to  wintergreen 
oil  its  characteristic  odor  and  on  this  account  is 
often  called  wintergreen  oil  and  sold  as  such. 
Cedar  leaf  oil  and  cedar  wood  oil  are  obtained, 
respectively,  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  and  from 
the  wood  of  cedar  trees.  Both  white  and  red 
cedar  are  used  indiscriminately,  although  the 
oils  from  the  two  trees  are  quite  different  in 
composition.  The  eucalyptus  oil,  on  which  the 
price  is  quoted,  is  specified  as  Australian,  but 
some  oil  is  produced  in  this  country  from  the 
eucalyptus  trees  which  have  been  introduced  so 
successfully  into  California.  Hemlock  oil  and 
spruce  oil  are  obtained  from  the  pitchy  leaves 
of  these  trees. 

Canada  balsam  and  Oregon  balsam  are  ob- 
tained from  the  balsam  fir  and  the  Douglas 
spruce,  respectively,  hy  cutting  or  chipping  the 
hark  and  collecting  the  sticky  liquid  which  runs 
out. 

Wood  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  acetone  and  acetate 
of  lime  are  produced  from  hardwoods  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  process  known  as  de- 
structive distillation.  Pyroligneous  acid  is  the 
name  given  to  a  crude  liquor  obtained  during 
the  same  process.  Gallic  and  tannic  acids  are 
contained  in  the  tanning  materials  extracted 
from  hemlock  bark  and  from  the  wood  of  the 
tanbark  oak. 

The  barks  from  the  following  trees  are  listed 
as  regular  commodities  of  the  drug  and  chem- 
ical trade :  cherry,  elm,  prickly  ash,  sassafras, 
white  pine,  witchhazel  and  bayberry. 
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Potash  is  contained  in  wood  ashes  and  is  ex- 
tracted by  a  leaching  process.  Spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  rosin  are  the  main  constituents  of 
the  crude  turpentine  which  runs  from  the 
••chipped"  yellow  pine  tree.  The  crude  turpen- 
tine is  distilled  with  steam  and  the  spirits  pass 
over  into  the  condenser  while  the  rosin  remains 
hehind  in   the  still. 

I'lne  tar  is  obtained  from  "fat"  pine  either  by 
charrinc:  in  a  tar  kiln  or  by  a  process  similar  to 
the  destructive  distillation  mentioned  above. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  wood  products 
of  chemical  interest,  but  it  gives  some  idea  of 
the  variety  of  useful  materials  which  are  ob- 
tained from   the  trees  of  Ibis  coiintr.^'. 

A  New  Species  of  Oak 
A  daily  paper  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  reports  that 
lir.  I!.  M.  Harper,  botanist  of  the  state  geo- 
iiraphical  survey,  has  discovered  what  he  believes 
lo  l)e  a  new  species  or  at  least  variety  of  oak 
iu  the  southeastern  part  of  Alabama.  The  tree 
is  found  in  a  peculiar  bit  of  woodland  in  Pike 
county,  known  locally  as  "the  rocosin."  The 
leaves  and  acorns  of  the  supposed  new  oak  differ 
from  those  of  any  known  oak.  It  is  possible  that 
the    tree   is    confined   to   that   particular   locality. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

The  Jesse  C.  Foster  I.umlier  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Norfolk,  Va..  with  a  capita! 
of  .foO.OOO. 

The  Beatrice  Veneer  AA'orks.  l^eatrice.  Ala.. 
will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to    its   plant. 

The  Black  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  .fiO.OOO  to  do  a  general  wood- 
working  business. 

The  Ward  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  increased  its  capital 
sKick  to  .'slOO.OOO. 

The  Evansville  Carriage  Wood-Stock  Company 
has  been  organized  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  with  a 
eapital  of  $20,000. 

The  American  Veneered  Column  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  with  a 
capital   of  $10,000. 

The  Texarkana  Lumber  Company  of  Texar- 
kana,  Tex.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$10,000  to  $40,000. 

The  Iron  City  Lumber  Company.  Youngstown, 
O..  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$30,000   to    $100,000. 

The  woodworking  mill  of  A.  Koller  &  Son. 
Summerville.  Mo.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire, 
with   a    loss   of   $75,000. 

The  Thompson  Hardwood  Lumber  dirapany, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $30,000  to  $80,000. 

The  Sheffer  Timber  and  Lumber  Company 
was  incorporated  at  Kalamazoo,  .Mieb..  with  a 
capital   stock    of   $15,000. 

The  Franklin  &  Kennebec  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  at  Farmington.  Me., 
with   a  capital   of   $10,000. 

The  Tall  Timber  laimber  Company  has  re- 
cently l)een  organized  at  Texarkana,  Ark.,  with 
an    authorized   capital  of   $1^50.000. 

The  Miller-Wells  Lumber  Company.  Cleveland. 
0„  was  recently  incorporated  at  $:iO,000  to  do 
a  general  manufacturing  and  wholesale  lumber 
business. 

The  Bailey  Lumber  Company  was  recently  in- 
corporated at  Bluefield.  W.  Va..  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000,  to  do  a  general  manufacturing 
business. 

The  Maryland  'J^imher  Company  has  recently 
been  incorporated  at  Baltimore.  Md..  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $100,000.  to  do  a  general  manu- 
facturing business. 

The  woodworking  plant  of  Cilman  &  Son, 
Springfield,  Vt..  whicli  was  recenll.v  destroyed 
by  fire,  was  fully  covered  by  insurance  and 
will  soon  be  rebuilt. 

The  Jackson  ilanufacturing  Company  has 
licen  incorporated  at  Kockford,  111.,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of  manii- 
factviring    washing    machines. 

Tile  plant  of  the  Woodstock  Lumber  Company 


ot  \\oodsl,u'k.  .\.  li..  was  recently  destroyed  bv 
nre  with  a  loss  of  $100,000.  covered  by' insur- 
ance.     'I'he   plant   will   be   rebuilt. 

Joe  Porter  Luml)er  Company  has  Iwn  Incor- 
porated at  Charleston.  W.  Va..  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  single  band  mill  to  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  :{5,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  com"- 
pany  is  capitalized  at  $100,000. 

The  Comradi's  .Manufacturing  Company  of  Si. 
Louis.  .Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
.stock  of  $10(1.0(1(1  t„  do  a  general  manufacturing 
business.  The  incorporators  are  E.  II.  Comrades 
J.  II.  (  omrades,  Jr.,  Wm.  F.  Bauman  anil 
others. 

The  Jones  Lumber  Company  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Warren,  Vt..  with  a  capital  of  $10,000, 
to  do  a  general  wholesale  and  retail  business 
in  manufacturing  lumber,  Ijoards.  boxes,  butter 
tubs,  flooring,  etc.  The  organizers  are  O.  M. 
Jones,  Jennie  L.  Jones  and  Mildred  F.  Jones, 


'I'he  lioblnson  Lumber  Company,  717  Whitney- 
Central  building.  New  Orleans."  La.,  has  suc- 
ceeded the  Itoomson  Lumber.  Veneer  &  Box  Com- 
pany, manufacturer  of  yellow  pine,  cypress  and 
hardwood  lumber,  and  which  company  makes  a 
specially  of  crosslies  and  piling.  The  company 
has    mills    in    Louisiana    and    Mississippi. 

Col.  Oeorge  W.  Clark  of  New  Jersey  re- 
cently sold  2,000  acres  of  hardwood  stumpagc 
on  Jonathan  Creek  In  Haywood  county,  N.  C., 
to  O.  H.  Kerr  and  S.  R.  Hayes,  comprising  th(» 
Jcinathan  Creek  Luml)er  Compan.v.  The  timber 
consists  of  a  high  (luallty  of  oaK.  birch,  maple 
and  chestnul.  The  company  has  also  purchased 
from  S,  Montgcunery  Smith  the  sawmill  at 
Sprucemont  and  the  lathe  and  shingle  mills  at 
Dellwood.  The  mills  will  be  operated  as  soon 
as  the  Jonathan  Creek  flume  extension  is  com- 
pleted to  the  sawmill  which  is  to  be  located  on 
the  timber  tract  just  purchased. 


CHICAGO 


D 


Hakdwood  Re(-(ii:d  acknowledges  receipt  of  the 
following  liPl:',  calendars  : 

From  the  .Midland  Lumber  Company.  I'arkers- 
burg.  W.  Va..  a  large  practical,  plainly  printed 
paper  calimdar  ; 

From  the  Simonds  Manufacturing  Company, 
saw  maker.  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  a  calendar  affixed 
to  a  card  bearing  the  photograph  of  their  ■■Satis- 
fied Old  (.'arpenter  ;" 

From  The  Johns-Mowbra.v-Xelson  Company, 
hardwood  wholesaler  of  Cincinnati,  a  beautiful 
panel  containing  a  head  by  Frank  II.  Desch  : 

From  the  Central  Veneer  Company,  Hunting- 
ton, \\.  \'a.,  a  green  Japan  veneered  card  con- 
taining a  drawing  entitled  •'In  the  Grampian 
Hills, '■  by  Daniel  Sherrin  : 

From  Ceorge  C.  Brown  &  Co.,  Proctor,  Ark.,  a 
large  card  with  calendar  affixed  on  which  appears 
a  panel  entitled  ••Nellie  Custis'  Rosebush,"  by 
J.    L.    G.    Ferris : 

From  The  Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Company. 
Chicago,  a  plain  calendar  for  practical  ottice  us.- 
containing  letters  large  enough  to  be  seen  across 
any  office. 

H.vimwoon  Recokd  acknowledges  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  Logan-Mapbet  Lumber  Company 
of  Knoxville.  Tenn.  The  style  of  this  cimcern 
has  iM'en  changed  to  the  J.  M.  Logan  Lumber 
Company.  This  will  be  a  change  in  name  only, 
the  present  offleers,  directors  and  stockholders 
being  the  same  as  for  the  past  year. 

Arthur  Jarvis  of  the  Steven  &  Jarvis  Lumber 
Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  spent  Thursday  of 
the  past  week  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Jarvis  was  in 
conference   with   his   Chicago   representative. 

H.  E.  Christiansen  of  the  General  Lumber 
Company,  one  ot  the  now  wholesale  concerns  at 
Milwaukee,  was  in  town  for  a  day  last  week. 
Mr.  Christiansen  was  formerly  with  the  Maxson 
Lumber  company  of  that  cit.v. 

B.  C.  Tully  and  Frank  Robertson  of  the  .Ander- 
son-Tully  Compan.\-.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  spent  a 
few    days    last    week    in    this    city    on    business. 

J.  F.  MeSweyn.  president  and  general  manager 
ot  the  Jlemphis  Saw  Mill  Company,  Memphis, 
Tenn..  was  in  town   Thursday   of  last  week. 

W.  E.  Vogelsang  of  the  Turtle  Lake  LumlK'r 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  spent  a  few 
days  last  week  with  the  local  trade. 

J.  W.  Thompson  of  the  J.  W.  Thompson  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Company  spent  the  latter  part  of 
last  week  in  this  city  on  business. 

H.  S.  Watrous,  manager  of  the  Lansing  Com- 
pany, Parkin,  Ark.,  spent  a  few  da.vs  last  week 
in  Chicago. 

F.  J.  Darke,  general  sales  manager  for  the 
J.  S.  Stearns  Lumljer  Company  of  Oilanah.  Wis., 
was    in    the   city    last   week. 


E.  II.  Klann.  hardwood  wholesaler.  Fisher 
building,  has  changed  the  style  of  his  concern  to 
the  E.  IT.  Klann  Lumber  Company  in  anticipa- 
tion of  incorporation.  .L  L.  Anderson  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  engage<l  to  travel  the  territory 
within  l.-.O  miles  of  Chicago.  The  company  will 
now  handle  northern  hardwoods  as  well  as 
southern. 

A  catalogue  showing  various  styles  of  blocks, 
.sheaves  and  wire  rope  as  gotten  out  by  the 
Cl.vde  Iron  Works  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  has"  just 
been  received  in  this  office.  The  publication  is 
printed  in  the  .same  high-class  style  of  all  the 
catalogues  and  similar  literature  issued  by  this 
company. 

Eugene  McDonough  of  the  McDonough  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  spent  a 
few  days  in  Chicago  on  a  business  trip  last  week. 

W.  B.  Burke,  general  manager  of  the  Lamb- 
Fish  Lumber  Company,  Charleston,  Miss.,  was  in 
Chicago  last  week  in  conference  with  Vice-presi- 
dent Lamb  of  that  concern. 

W.  L.  Wheeler  of  the  Bissell-Wheeler  Lumber 
Company.  Marshtield.  Wis.,  spent  a  few  days  in 
the  city  the  early  part  of  last  week  on  business. 

A.  P.  Goldsmith,  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Radford-Portsmouth  Veneer  Company,  Rad- 
ford, Va.,  attended  the  meeting  at  the  Audito- 
rium hotel  of  the  National  Veneer  &  Panel 
Manufacturers^   Association   held   two  weeks  ago. 

Charles  Dudley  of  the  Dudley  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Memphis,  was  in  town  a  day  or  two 
recently. 

O.  H.  Babcock  of  the  Babcock  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  spent  several  days  here 
recently  in  conference  with  his  local  manager, 
J.    H.    P.    Smith. 


NEW  YORK 


William  J.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  Rowland 
Lumber  Company,  headquarters  Norfolk,  Va., 
spent  a  few  days  in  town  recently. 

The  Mexican  Hardwoods  Company  has  been 
Incorporated  In  Manhattan,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,500,000. 

A  petition  In  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against 
the  Column  Manufacturing  Company,  manufac- 
turer of  built-up  columns,  ot  206  Broadway, 
Manhattan.  The  company  was  Incorporated  in 
Seplember.  1902.  The  columns  were  manu- 
faclured  at   South   Norwalk.    Conn. 

Rufus  L.  Sisson,  the  bead  of  the  A.  Sherman 
Lumber  Company.  Potsdam,  N.  Y..  was  a  visitor 
in  New  York  last  week,  where  he  spent  most 
of  the  time  at  the  local  office,  1  Madison  avenue. 
In  discussing  the  condition  of  business.  Mr. 
Sisson  reports  the  general  lumber  market  satis- 
factory and  believes  that  liU:!  will  prove  a  good 
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year  for  lumber  traders.  The  A.  Sherman 
Lumber  Company  will  manufacture  about  15,000,- 
000  feet  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  in  addition  to 
which  it  will  have  supplies  of  hardwoods,  floor- 
ing and  sundry  lines,  which  will  be  handled 
through  the  local  wholesale  department  of  the 
business. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association 
was  held  on  Dec.  in  at  headquarters,  66  Broad- 
way. The  trustees  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
.year  and  discussed  the  plans  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  soon. 

A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Dunbar 
Box  &  Lumber  Company  was  held  at  the  office 
at  282  Eleventh  avenue,  recently,  to  take  such 
action  as  was  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
company  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Thomas  T. 
Roid,  its  former  president.  Hugo  Reid.  A.  M. 
Hirsh.  W.  H.  Gillespie,  Fred  Mueller  and  Frank 
C.  Hughson  w»ere  elected  a  hoard  of  trustees  to 
serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  also  elected :  Hugo  Reid. 
president ;  W.  H.  Gillespie,  vice-president :  Fred 
Mueller,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Hudson  Lumber  Company.  132  West 
Eighty-second  street,  is  the  name  of  a  selling 
company  new  in  the  ranks  of  the  local  whole- 
sale trade.  This  company  handles  hardwoods 
and  cypress  lumber,  making  a  specialty  of  oak, 
ash  and  gum.  T.  W.  Hudson  is  manager  in 
New  York. 

Among  the  visitors  to  New  York  during  the 
past  fortnight  were  Gen.  Francis  E.  Waters, 
Surry  Lumber  Company,  Baltimore :  M.  S.  Tre- 
main,  Montgomery  Brothers  Lumber  Company, 
Buffalo ;  C.  L.  Robinson  of  the  timber  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Lumber  &  Coal  Company. 
St.  Louis;  F.  C.  Rightor.  Sparkman  Mill  & 
Lumber  Company.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  W.  M. 
We.ston,  W.  M.   Weston  Company,   Boston. 

The  New  Jersey  Veneer  Company  has  pur- 
chased the  mill  on  East  Railway  avenue,  in  the 
Lakeview  section  of  Paterson,  N.  .7.,  and  will 
overhaul  the  plant.  The  company  will  manu- 
facture high  grade  doors,  panels  and  veneers 
for    automobiles    and    other    high    grade    work. 


BUFFALO 


The  annual  banquet  of  the  (■bamlier  of  Com- 
merce proved  an  entertaining  social  event.  .\d- 
dresses  were  made  by  O.  E.  Yenger.  the  retir- 
ing president,  and  others.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  affair  had  I.  N.  Stewart  as  its 
chairman  and  other  members  were  O.  Vl.  Yeager. 
.7.  B.  Wall  and  A.  W.  Kreinheder.  Fully  as  in- 
teresting a  social  event  was  the  election  and 
smolter  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Buffalo,  over 
which  organization  M.  M.  Wall  will  preside  as 
president  during  the  coming  year. 

The  ,7.  E.  Dominick  furniture  factory  at 
Salamanca  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  on  Dec. 
14,  with  a  loss  of  about  $15,000:  insurance 
,f2.000.  Many  men  were  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  blaze. 

George  W.  Colie  of  the  long  established  furni- 
ture concern  of  Colie  &  Son,  of  this  city,  died 
on  Dec.  17,  aged  seventy-two  years,  lie  leaves 
a   son   and  two   brothers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
granted  a  hearing  to  the  Buffalo  lumbermen  on 
Dec.  30  to  discuss  the  reloading  privilege  on 
lumber,  having  points  which  it  wishes  to  clear 
up   before   taking   action. 

At  the  recent  inspection  trip  and  meeting 
held  by  the  government  engineers  here  to  discuss 
harbor  improvement  for  Buffalo,  the  Lumber  Ex- 
change was  represented  by  H.  V.  Taylor,  H.  I. 
George,  W.  P.  Betts,  M.  S.  Burns  and  M.  M. 
Wall.  A.  J.  Elias  also  took  part  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  local  harbor  improvement. 

A.  W.  Ivreinheder,  who  has  just  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Butialo,  will 
this  year  retire  as  director  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  which,  however,  he  retains  an 
aclive  interest. 


.7.  B.  Wall  has  lately  been  in  the  South,  look- 
ing after  the  lumber  interests  of  his  company, 
which  has  been  getting  a  large  stock  of  oak 
from   that   direction   for  some   weeks. 

Hugh  McLean  has  returned  from  Ilaymarket. 
Va.,  where  he  attended  the  wedding  of  his 
nephew,  H.  .7.  Gates,  a  member  of  the  I^ouisville 
Point  Lumber  Company  of  Ijouisville,   Ky. 

The  N.ational  Lumber  Company  has  completeil 
.and  is  now  occupying  its  new  storehouse  which 
will  be  used  especially  for  maple  and  othi'r  floor- 
ing. The  company  reports  business  as  ver.v 
good. 

Miller,  Sturm  &  Miller's  additions  to  stock 
since  opening  the  yard  early  this  month  have 
been  oak  and  maple  chiefly.  Trade  is  reported 
to  be  satisfactory. 

Anthony  Miller  has  a  large  stock  of  general 
liardwoods  at  the  inventory  season,  although 
I  rade  is  stated  to  have  been  pretty  good  during 
the   past  month,   especially  in   oak   and   maple. 

I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro.  have  been  filling  some 
orders  for  mahogany  lately,  a  wood  which  has 
not  been  doing  much  in  this  market  for  some 
time.  They  have  also  sold  fair  amounts  of  oak 
and  ash. 

O.   E.   Yeager   states   that   the   hardw'ood   trade 
is   improving  and  that   a   good   q\iantity   of   busi- , 
ness   has   been   placed   for   shipment    immediatel.v 
after  the  taking  of  inventories. 

The  oflice  of  T.  Sullivan  &  Co.  states  that 
there  is  a  larger  demand  lately  for  Nos.  2  and  3 
common  basswood  and  that  low-grade  poplar  is 
also  in  better  sale. 

71.  T.  ICerr  is  doing  considerable  business  in 
Pennsylvania  hardwoods  and  expects  to  cvit 
200.000  feet  of  cherry  next  year,  besides  a  lib- 
eral  amount   of  soft   maple   and    liircli. 


PHILADELPHIA 


E.  M.  Bechtel,  sales  manager  for  William 
Whitmer  &  Sons,  Inc.,  testifies  to  an  all  round 
good  business.  Mills  are  all  active  and  shipping 
out  stuff  as  fast  as  cars  are  available. 

Frank  E.  Schofleld  of  Schofleld  Brothers  re- 
ports a  banner  year's  trading,  and  signs  potent 
for  a  prosperous  lOl.l.  The  Saltkeatchie  Lum- 
ber Company's  mill.  Schofleld.  S.  C.  is  running 
full  capacity,  and  the  Ilonaker,  Va..  plant  with 
its  three  band  mills  is  turning  out  from  2.300.- 
000  to  3.000.000  feet  of  lumber  a  month. 

Daniel  B.  Curll  reports  a  big  year's  business, 
and  is  confident  that  1013  will  cap  the  record. 
His  brother.  H.  M.  Curll  of  .Seattle.  Wash., 
where  he  has  interests  in  the  lumber  business, 
is  spending  the  holidays  in  Philadelphia,  and 
may   eventually  make   this  city   his  home. 

The  Summit  laimber  Company  has  moved  its 
office  from  101!)  Real  Estate  Trust  building,  this 
city,   to   503  Bennett  Block.   Wilkesbarre.   Pa. 

Charles  L.  Meckley.  formerly  of  the  Meckley, 
Lance  Lumber  Company,  which  went  out  of  busi- 
ness recentl.v.  has  returned  to  .7ames  Strong  & 
Co..  witli  whom  he  became  associated  when 
quite  a  lad.  He  joins  the  selling  staff  of  this 
house. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  to  the  Lumbermen's 
Exchange  rooms  were  John  F.  Bertles  of  Bertles 
&  Bertles.  Spokane.  Wash.,  and  Edwin  W.  Adams, 
Atlantic  Cit.y.  N.  J. 

P.  M.  Lachmund.  sales  manager  for  the  Pot- 
latch  I.,umber  Company.  I'otlatcb.  Idaho,  while 
visiting  the  local  trade  recently,  was  the  guest 
of   Owen    M.    Bruner. 

J.  W.  Difenderfer  of  J.  W.  Difeuderfer  Lum- 
ber Company,  reports  satisfactory  trading  all 
along  the  line.  He  is  making  a  short  stay  at 
the  mill  in  east  Tennessee. 

W.  R.  Taylor  president  of  the  W.  R.  Taylor 
I^umber  Company,  recently  returned  from  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  where  he  made  a  satis- 
factory deal  for  about  3,000,000  feet  of  white 
pine,  hardwoods  and  hemlock.  He  reports  ship- 
ments easier,  and  anticipates  a  prolific  business 
for  1913. 

Charles  F.  Kreanier  of  Kreamcr  &  Co.,  says 
good   orders   are   coming   in    right   along   and   the 


outlook  is  favorable.  He  reports  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  coal  region  situ.ition. 

Thomas  B,  Rutter,  Jr.,  of  Mingus  &  Rutter, 
speaks  philosophically  of  trade  conditions.  He 
says  things  are  keeping  up  well  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  is  optimistic  as  to  the  near  future. 

The  Fulton-Walker  Company,  extensive  wagon 
builder,  is  obliged  to  seek  new  quarters  on  ac- 
count of  contemplated  improvements  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  recently  purchased 
the  Lengert  building,  237  to  245  South  Twelfth 
street,  formerly  occupied  by  Michael  Lengert, 
carriage   manufacturer. 


PITTSBURGH 


•  The  De  Voss  &  Adelman  Lumber  Company  has 
l)een  dissolved  and  the  business  will  be  continued 
under  the  name  of  the  Adelman  Lumber  Comp.any 
with  offices  at  311-313  House  building.  The 
members  are   A.  and  C.   H.  Adelman. 

The  A.  M.  Ivinney  IjUmbcr  Company  has 
liought  two  more  small  tracts  of  maple  and  oak 
in  Ohio  and  will  cut  it  off  at  once.  It  has 
three   mills   now   working   in    the    Buckeye   state. 

The  Garling  &  Splane  Company  has  moved 
its  offices  to  suite  1201  House  building.  The 
company  reports  an  excellent  outlook  for  lumber 
next   year. 

The  Germain  Company  announces  that  it  is 
passing  up  some  very  good  business  because  of 
a  scarcity  of  cars.  Export  business  is  still 
very  dull  but  the  company's  officials  look  for  a 
big  improvement  in  general  trade  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

President  W.  D.  Johnston  of  the  American 
Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Compan.v  announces 
that  1012  has  shown  at  least  twenty  per  cent 
more  business  on  the  books  of  the  company  than 
last  year.  He  believes  that  with  the  better 
business  conditions  prevailing  and  a  more  hope- 
ful spirit  everywhere,  the  lumber  business  will 
improve  right  along  next  year. 

The  Pittsburgh  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  wrote  over  $400,000  more 
direct  business  this  .year  than  in  1911.  Through 
its  secretary,  Carl  Van  der  Voort,  it  is  cutting 
out  much  of  the  imdesirable  business  that  always 
runs  down  and  the  company  is  making  fine  head- 
way at  present. 

The  Balsley  &  McCracken  Company  is  doing 
a  very  nice  business  in  the  new  First  National 
bank  building  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  real 
hardwood    concerns    in    this  citv. 


BOSTON 


Charles  O.  Skinner  of  the  C.  O.  Skinucr  Com- 
pany, Boston,  died  Dec.  10,  following  an  opera- 
tion which  was  performed  a  few  weeks  before 
and  from  whicli  he  did  not  rally.  He  was  forty 
years  old.  Mr.  Skinner  was  one  of  the  most 
Itopular  of  the  younger  men  in  the  luiuber  trade 
in  Boston  and  was  well  known  throughout  the 
South  and  West.  The  lumber  dealers  of  Boston 
met  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  and  passed  reso- 
lutions on  his  death.  The  funei*al  services  wert* 
attended  by  'a  lar.ge  delegation  of  Ills  business 
associates. 

George  P.  Clark,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
active  lumber  dealers  in  Boston,  died  at  his  home 
in  this  city  Dec.  9  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
Death    was  due  to  heart   failure. 

William  E.  Litchfield,  a  prominent  hardwood 
lumber  dealer.  Boston,  returned  from  a  western 
trip  a  week  ago.  Lie  visited  the  mill  of  Litch- 
field Brothers  at  North  \'ernon.  Ind. 

.\lexander  Neeley,  a  lumber  dealer  in  Mobile. 
Ala.,  has  been  visiting  his  brother  in  BostO)> 
this  month. 

The  export  lumber  business  from  the  port  of 
Boston  to  South  America  is  being  resumed  after 
a  period  of  several  months  dullness.  A  large 
amount  of  plain  oak  and  pine  is  being  loaded  for 
shipment  this   month. 

The  S.  A.  Smith  Manufacturing  Company. 
Brattleboro.  Vt..  has  been  Incorporated  with  a 
caipitai  stock  of  .$150,000.     The  incorporators  are 
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Frank  L.  Hunt.  A.  B.  Olapi)  anil  F.  L.  Smitb, 
all  of  Brattleboro.  The  company  plans  to  begin 
tlie  manufacture  of  toys,  woodenwarc.  carriages, 
•  tc. 


BALTimORE 


Stephen  S.  Mauu  and  Frank  .V.  Parker  of 
.Alann  &  Parker,  which  went  into  the  hands 
"t  a  receiver  some  months  ago,  have  been  dis- 
I  harged  from  bankruptcy  in  the  United  States 
'  nurt  here.  The  assets  of  the  old  firm,  however, 
ire  still  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  but  will 
lie   distributed    as    soon    as    possible. 

It  was  announced  here  with  much  detail  that 
Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  who  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
West  Virginia  and  has  acquired  a  great  fortune 
from  timber,  coal,  railroads  and  enterprises,  was 
:ilxiut  to  retire  from  active  life,  relinquishing  the 
iiresideucy  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Uailroad  of  West 
\'irginia.  Biit  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  in 
Baltimore  this  week,  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  now 
eighty-nine  years  old.  denied  the  report,  stating 
ihat  he  had  no  intention  to  get  out  of  harness, 
lie  ran  with  Judge  Parker  on  the  ticket  tor  Vice- 
President  in  1904,  has  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  still  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
public    affairs. 

C.  C.  English  of  the  Asheville  Planing  Mill 
Company,  Asheville,  N.  C,  was  in  Baltimore  last 
week.  He  came  here  in  search  of  stocks,  having 
visited  other  sections.  He  was  especially  after 
chestnut,  which  he  had  found  unusually  scarce. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  pop- 
lar, but  offerings  of  chestnut  were  very  limited, 
he   ascertained    prices    had   stiffened    appreciably. 

George  W.  Eisenhauer  of  the  Eisenhauer- 
Maclea  Company,  who  has  Ijcen  ill  for  some 
time,  continues  to  improve  slowly  and  is  able 
to  make  short  trips  in  the  open  air.  He  has 
not  yet  been  at  his  place  of  business. 

James  Baer  of  Richard  P.  Baer  &  Co. .  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  northern  points,  his 
travels  having  extended  as  far  north  as  Mon- 
treal. He  states  that  a  good  demand  for  hard- 
woods prevailed  everywhere  and  that  prices  were 
I'ither  firm  or  higher.  Richard  P.  Baer  of  the 
same  firm  is  back  from  a   visit  to   Mobile,   Ala. 

The  National  Lumber  Exporters'  Association 
recently  adopted  resolutions  of  regret  on  the 
death  of  E.   E.   Goodlander. 


COLUMBUS 


L.  B,  Schneider,  sales  manager  for  John  R. 
Gobey  &  Co.,  says  the  demand  for  all  grades 
of  hardwoods  at  this  time  is  very  good.  Prices 
are  well  maintained  and  the  volume  of  business 
is  entirely  satisfactory.  He  says  oak  is  the 
strongest  feature  of  the  market.  Both  hemlock 
and  chestnut  in  the  sound  wormy  grade  are 
strong.  The  yard  trade  is  a  little  slow,  but 
factories  are  taking  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  in  supplies. 

F.  B.  Pryor  of  the  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Com- 
pany says  trade  conditions  at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  very  satisfactory.  He  says  stocks  in 
bands  of  dealers  are  light.  Factory  trade  seems 
to  want  to  stock  up,  but  the  yard  trade  is  a 
little  slow,  expecting  a  drop  in  prices  in  the 
near  future.  Prices  are  being  well  maintained 
and  the  volume  of  business  in  all  of  the  lower 
grades  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

M.  A.  Hayward  reports  a  good  business  for 
the  time  of  the  year.  Oak  is  in  good  demand. 
MS  is  also  poplar  and  chestnut,  especially  the 
sound  wormy.  Prices  are  firm.  The  car  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  easier  than  last  week,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  marked  improvement. 

W.  L.  Whitacre  of  the  Whitacre  Lumber  Com- 
pany says  trade  in  hardwoods  has  been  excep- 
tionally good  considering  the  time  of  year. 
Prices  are  being  well  maintained  and  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  dealers  are  light.  The  car  situa- 
tion is  a  little  better  than  during  the  past  week. 
The  outlook  for  the  future  Is  very  bright. 


A.  C.  Davis  of  the  A.  C.  Davis  Lumber  Com- 
pany says  the  hardwood  trade  is  very  satisfac- 
tory for  the  time  of  the  year.  Prices  tiiin  and 
show  a  tendency  to  remain  so. 


CINCINNA  Tl 


Wreckers  have  been  busy  all  week  tearing 
down  the  remaining  walls  of  the  famous  old 
Gibson  House  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last 
week.  Wells  Brothers  of  Chicago  are  assembling 
material  as  fast  as  possible  to  start  to  work 
erecting  the  new  Hotel  Gibson,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  of  fireproof  construction 
throughout,  twelve  stories  in  height  and  cover- 
ing one-halt  acre  of  ground  space.  It  will  have 
a  convention  hall  on  the  second  floor  second  to 
none   in   the   country. 

Another  big  improvement  and  a  very  much 
needed  one  is  the  new  Union  Depot  and  Terminal 
Company,  which  is  now  an  assured  fact.  It 
will  house  all  of  the  railroads  entering  the 
city,  excepting  the  Pennsylvania,  which  will 
build  its  own  depot  in  another  section  of  the 
city  later  on.  Work  ou  the  new  depot  started 
last  week. 

The  new  firm  of  the  Johns-Mowbray- Nelson 
Company  is  doing  all  that  was  expected  of  this 
hustling  young  but  experienced  firm.  Mr.  Johns, 
just  home  from  a  trip,  states  that  business  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition  and  that  the  com- 
pany placed  some  very  heavy  business  during 
this  month. 

C.  M.  Clark,  local  manager  of  the  Swann-Day 
Lumber  Company,  states  that  his  company  is 
very  well  satisfied  with  conditions  and  that  the 
poplar  market  seems  to  be  much  improved  in 
the  upper  grades,  while  the  low  grades  have 
been  going  at  a  premium  during  the  last  several 
months. 

Ben  Dulweber.  the  active  head  of  the  John 
Dulweber  Company,  was  seen  at  his  office  in  the 
west  end,  adjoining  the  company's  big  hardwood 
yards.  He  stated  that  business  has  been  be- 
yond expectations  and  that  the  company  is 
doubling  its  efforts  at  its  own  mill  in  the  South 
to  increase  the  output.  It  is  also  buying  de- 
sirable hardwoods  when  offered  at  reasonable 
prices.  He  says  that  the  outlook  for  next  season 
is  very  bright. 

Fred  Mowbray  of  Mowbray  &  Robinson  was  in 
town  this  week  and  spent  quite  a  little  time  at 
the  office  and  looking  over  the  yard.  He  stated 
that  the  three  big  mills  of  the  company  at 
Quicksand  and  Irvine.  Ky..  are  ruuning  to  ca- 
pacity and  that  they  have  a  comparatively  small 
stock  of  lumber  of  any  kind  on  hand,  the  con- 
sumption being  quite  equal  to  the  output.  He 
sees  no  reason  why  conditions  should  change 
and  looks  for  a  big  year  in  the  hardwood  field 
next  season. 

At  the  M.  B.  Farrin  Lumber  Company's  big 
plant  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  all  is  activity. 
Stock  on  hand  here  is  below  the  amount  usually 
carried  by  this  big  concern,  and  while  stock  has 
been  arriving  freely  during  the  last  week  or  so, 
the  big  hardwood  flooring  mill  is  using  it  up  as 
fast  as  received.  The  flooring  industry  is  rap- 
idly growing  and  the  brand  of  century  oak  as 
produced  by  the  company  is  widely  known. 
Vice-President  W.  J.  Eckman  stated  that  con- 
ditions are  entirely  satisfactory. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The  planing  mill  of  Samuel  Lanum  at  Bloom- 
ington  was  burned  Dec.  14,  the  loss  being  $0,000, 
covered  by  insurance. 

George  C.  Fuller,  Lebanon,  suffered  a  loss  of 
.$6,000  when  his  sawmill  and  woodworking  plant 
were  burned  recently.  About  $1,000  insurance 
was  carried. 

The  Eaglesfield  Company,  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  Eaglesfield-Stewart  Company,  manufac- 
turer of  hardwood  flooring,  has  sold  its  old  plant 
in  .\lvord  street  to  Alonzo   E.    Uobbins  for  $17.- 


0(10.  Mr.  Robbins  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
Eaglesfield  company. 

For  a  consideration  of  .$12,000,  Nelson  A. 
Gladding,  vice-president  of  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.. 
h/is  bought  a  site  for  a  new  home  in  Washing- 
tcui  Boulevard. 

The  Indiana  Better  Roads  Convention,  held' 
here  Dec.  11,  12  and  l.t.  adopted  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  placing  all  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  under  a  stale  hoard  of  highway 
commissioners  and  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  work 
by  a  special  tax  of  one-half  cent  on  each  .$100' 
of  taxables  in  the  state  and  by  an  annual  license 
on  all  motor  vehicles  including  traction  engines. 
Such  a  fund  would  amount  to  about  $1,000,000 
a  year.  A  bill  incorporating  the  recommenda- 
tions will  be  introduced  in  the  legislature  next 
month. 

The  death  of  Hugh  Murdoch  occurred  at  his 
home  in  this  city  ou  the  night  of  Dec.  16,  as  the 
result  of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
goiter.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Murdoch  Veneer 
and  Lumber  Company  and  also  had  veneer  and 
timber  interests  in  the  South.  Mr.  Murdoch 
was  born  in  Shelbyville,  coming  to  this  city  in 
lOOS.  He  was  thirty-three  years  old.  A  widow 
survives.      Burial   was  at   Shelbyville. 


MEMPHIS 


Among  the  recent  prominent  visitors  to  Mem- 
phis have  been  Charles  Barnabv,  president  of 
the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  .Association  and 
Lewis  Doster,  secretary  of  the  Hardwood  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  United  States. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  gave  out  encouraging 
accounts  of  the  outlook  for  business  and  were  in 
a  rather  optimistic  mind  regarding  the  future. 
Mr.  Doster  comes  to  Memphis  everv  few  weeks, 
but  this  is  the  first  visit  Mr.  Barnaby  has  paid 
to  this  center  for   quite   a   long  while. 

W.  H.  Russe  of  Russe  &  Burgess,  Inc.,  will  be 
named  chairman  of  the  special  committee  to  be- 
created  by  the  Business  Men's  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  Memphis  and  Memphis  prod- 
ucts before  European  buyers.  Mr.  Russe  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  quite  prominently 
identified  with  the  export  business  and  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  foreign  methods  of  business  as 
well  as  with  the  needs  of  European  buyers. 
This  committee  will  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  Memphis  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors are  enabled  to  do  a  more  extensive 
business  with  foreign  markets  than  at  present. 

Visiting  lumbermen  will  find  the  secretary  of 
the  Lumbermen's  Club  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Business  Men's  Club,  or  if  he  is  not  there  he 
can  be  located  by  communication  with  J.  -M. 
Tuther,  general  secretary  of  the  Business  Men's 
Club.  The  recent  adoption  by  the  Lumbermen's 
Club  of  the  affiliation  agreement  of  the  Business 
Men's  Club  has  resulted  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
rangement. The  secretary  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Club  will  do  all  of  his  work  at  this  office  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  matters  for  him  the  Business 
Men's  Club  has  agreed  to  furnish  stenographic 
service  and  to  render  any  other  assistance  neces- 
sary. The  new  arrangement  is  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly advantageous  to  the  Lumbermen's  Club 
inasmuch  as  it  secures  free  clerical  work  and 
also  headquarters.  It  likewise  has  in  this  wa.v 
the  moral  support  and  backing  of  the  Business 
Men's  Club  in  all  problems  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  Muirhead  Lumber  Company  has  branched 
into  the  manufacture  of  hardwood  lumber,  with 
special  reference  to  hickory  and  oak  dimension 
stock.  The  company  has  purcha.sed  a  large 
tract  of  tlmberland  near  Weldon,  Ark.,  and  a 
tramway  has  already  been  built  to  facilitate  the 
development  thereof.  This  firm  formerly  had  its 
headquarters  at  Newport,  but  has  moved  these 
to  Weldon  in  order  to  make  the  development  of 
its  holdings  easier.  The  firm  operates  plants 
at  both  Weldon  and  Gregory.  In  addition  to 
hardwood  manufacture,  the  gentlemen  identified 
with  this  firm  arc  operating  a  stave  plant  under 
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the  name  of  the  Weldon  Stave  Company.  There 
is  also  an  allied  firm  known  as  the  JJuirheart 
Shingle  Company.  The  latter  is  engaged  in 
working  up  cypress  timber  which  belongs  to 
members  of  the  firm. 


NASHVILLE 


During  the  pnst  month  tin'  lniildins  permits 
here  totaled  more  than  four  times  the  amount 
for  November  a  year  ago.  those  for  November. 
]012,  being  .i;'.;56.9.">8  and  the  amount  for  No- 
vember. 1911,  being  !ff>i!..s01..-iO.  Some  large 
permits  have  been  issued  during  the  past  month, 
including  one  for  a  handsome  .|80,00(J  busi- 
ness  house. 

The  Milne  Chair  Factory  plant  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Cleveland,  Tenn..  Dec.  0. 
the  loss  being  fully  $1.jO.OOO.  The  origin  of 
the  flre  is  unknown.  There  is  talk  of  rebuild- 
ing the  plant  at  Chattanooga  but  this  is  being 
resisted  by  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  who  have 
offered  special  inducements  in  the  way  of  tax 
exemptions,  etc.,  if  the  company  will  remain  in 
that    town. 

The  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  been  given 
the  right  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  establish  a  thirteen-cent  rate  per  hundred 
pounds  on  lumber  in  carloads  from  main  line 
points  north  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  Antesia, 
Miss.,  inclusive  of  Nashville. 

Active  logging  operations  have  opened  on 
the  Tennessee  river  and  during  the  week  past 
more  than  160,000  feet  of  poplar,  oak  and  othef 
timber  have  been  rafted  down  this  stream. 

Indications  point  to  an  early  advance  in  furni- 
ture prices  throughout  this  territory.  Kepre- 
sentative  manufacturers  from  throughout  the 
Middle  South  met  in  Nashville  the  other  day 
and  the  above  statement  followed  their  confer- 
ence. The  decision  was  unanimous  on  the  part 
of  those  present.  Steady  advances  in  thi;  prices 
of  labor  and  material,  especially  the  latter,  are 
the  causes  assigned.  This  question  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time  and  the  de- 
cision here  is  merely  a  part  of  a  movement  that 
is  sweeping  the  entire  country.  About  twenty- 
flve  representative  men  were  at  the  meeting 
■which  was  called  at  the  instance  of  Nashville, 
Memphis  and  Chattanooga  manufacturers. 

Dan  Rose  of  the  ICnoxville  lumber  fraternity 
was  a  visitor  on  this  mark.-t   ri'cc>ntly. 

C.  L.  Dews  of  the  Woodclifl  I.umlwr  Company. 
Monterey,  Tenn.,  was  here  recently  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  and  reports  activity  in  the  lumber 
business  in  his  section. 

Tom  Le  Sueur  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
trip  to  Arkansas  where  he  hunted  and  fished 
■with    good   luck. 


LOUISVILLE 


T.  M.  Brown  of  tlu-  \V.  1'.  Brown  &  Sons  Lum- 
ber Company  attendi'd  a  meeting  "f  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber 
Dealers'   Association  in   New  York  last  week. 

D.  E.  Kline  of  the  Louisville  Veneer  Mills  has 
returned  from  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Veneer  and  I'anel  JIanufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Chicago. 

Barry  Norman,  vice-president  of  the  Norman 
Lumber  Company,  has  come  up  from  Holly 
Ridge.  La.,  where  he  has  been  looking  after  the 
operations  of  the  company's  mill  there,  to  spend 
Christmas  with  his  relatives.  The  .7.  A.  Fay  & 
Egan  resaw  ordered  for  the  mill  will  be  in  opera- 
tion by  Jan.   1. 

Local  lumbermen  have  received  advices  to  the 
effect  that  the  LouisviUe  &  Nashville  Railroad 
(^ompany  has  made  tentative  proposals  looking 
to  the  substitution  of  flat  rafs  for  the  present 
milling  in  transit  arrangement  at  Evansville, 
Louisville,  Nashville  and  Memphis.  If  the 
present  net  rates  can  be  retained  under  the  flat 
rate  arrangement,  it  is  Iwlieved  that  it  would 
be  favored  by  lumbermen.  The  matter  is  not 
ypt  definitely  in  band. 


The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
seems  to  be  in  for  a  beating  on  its  switching 
proposition  in  Louisville.  It  refused  to  deliver 
cars  originating  at  competitive  points  to  ship- 
pers having  an  outlet  only  upon  its  tracks.  The 
Board  of  Trade,  backed  by  the  lumber  and  other 
shipping  interests,  has  started  a  fight  which  will 
111'  taken  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  presentation  of  a  bill  in  Congress  by 
Representative  A.  O.  Stanley  of  Henderson.  Ky.. 
in  which  it  is  provided  that  carriers  must  receive 
such  competitive  business,  seems  to  top  off  the 
action  needed  to  bring  the  Louisville  &  N.ash- 
ville  around. 

Louisville  hardwood  men  have  received  notice 
that  the  next  hearing  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  the  proposed  .advance  in 
rates  on  lumber  from  the  South  will  be  held  at 
Cincinnati  Jan.  24.  It  will  take  up  the  ques- 
tion where  it  was  left  off  at  St.  Louis  last  week. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
is  to  spend  approximately  .fl40.000  lor  a  creo- 
soting  plant  to  bo  erected  at  Guthrie,  Ky.  It 
will    treat    ties,    bridge   timbers,   etc. 

Owing  to  the  alleged  depredations  of  log 
thieves  along  the  Kentucky  river,  who  sink  logs 
and  then  recover  them,/  being  permitted  b.v 
statute  to  require  the  payment  of  salvage  on 
such  logs,  the  sawmill  men  along  the  stream 
have  organized  the  Kentucky  River  Sawmill 
Association  and  will  handle  all  of  the  business 
of  raising  and  disposing  of  sunken  logs  through 
this  organization,  which  is  incorporated  with 
.f.scKi  capital  stock.  The  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  the  Ohio  Valley  Tie  Company.  Louis- 
ville :  Mowbray  &  Robinson,  Cincinnati ;  Re- 
liance Manufacturing  Company,  Jackson  :  Ever- 
.sole  Lumber  Company.  Frankfort ;  Belle  Point 
Lumljer  Company.  Belle  Point  ;  J.  D.  Hughes 
Lumber  Company.  High  Bridge,  and  Basil  Ken- 
ney  Lumber  Company.  I'rankfort.  The  olBcers 
are  K.  O.  Robinson,  president  and  treasurer  ;  J. 
D.  Hughes,  vice-president,  and  W.  S.  Rosson, 
secretary.  Mr.  Rosson's  address  is  Frank- 
foi^,   Ky. 

S.  P.  Chandler  of  the  Buckeye  Veneer  Com- 
pany, Dayton,  O.,  was  in  town  recently.  He  re- 
ported that  the  Capital  slicer  installed  July  1 
has  been  working  overtime  to  supply  the  demand 
for   slice-cut   oak   stock. 


ST.  LOUIS 


The  Caretson-Creasiiu  I.umlier  Company  is 
having  a  steady  demand  for  r;iilroad  and  car 
material.  Mr.  (iaretsou,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, was  at  the  Brockett  mill  last  week,  hav- 
ing been  called  there  on  account  of  an  accident 
to  one  of  his  old  emplo.ves.  \V.  W.  Dings,  secre- 
tary of  the  company,  says  he  is  well  satisfied 
with  the  volume  of  business  being  done  and  the 
prices  obtained. 

E.  H.  Luehrmaun  of  the  Chas.  F.  Luebrmann 
Hardwood  Lumber  Company  states  the  company 
is  having  a  good  call  for  the  majority  of  its 
principal  lumber  stocks.  This  is  I'specially  true 
as  to  choice  red  gum.  of  which  it  makes  a  spe- 
cialty. Oak  is  also  in  good  request.  .Although 
the  calls  have  been  frequent  and  numerous  it 
still  has  a  big  stock  of  nearly  everything  in  the 
hardwood   line  and   can  fill  all  orders. 

Charles  E.  Thomas  of  the  Thomas  &  Proetz 
Lumber  Company  visited  Memphis  on  business  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  Thomas  E.  I'owe  Lumber  Company  re- 
cently suffered  a  loss  of  lumber  worth  about 
.fO.OOO  by  fire. 

R.  F.  Krebs  of  the  Krebs-Scheve  Lumber  Com- 
pany reports  a  good  volume  of  business  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  outlook,  he  says,  is  good 
for  next  year  and  he  believes  business  will  start 
early, 

George  A.  Cottrill,  secretary  of  the  American 
Hardwood  Lumber  Compan.v,  reports  that  while 
the  market  has  been  quiet  recently  owing  to  the 
nearness  to  the  holidays,  conditions  are  satisfac- 


tory.     The   car   shortage   is   easing   up   gradually 
and  will  soon  be  normal. 

The  Steele  &  Hibbard  Lumber  Company  is 
having  a  seasonable  volume  of  trade,  with  every 
indication  of  an  early  start  soon  after  the  be- 
liinning  of  the  new  year. 


MILWAUKEE 


The  offices  of  the  state  free  employment  bu- 
reau advise  that  lumber  camps  in  northern  Wis- 
consin and  the  upper  peninsula  are  no  longer 
in  need  of  men.  Some  time  ago  the  shortage 
of  help  was  severely  felt  at  the  logging  camps, 
although  good  wages  were  offered.  Many  con- 
cerns applied  at  the  free  employment  offices  to 
secure  men  to  work  in  the  woods,  which  re- 
suited  in  securing  positions  for  a  large  number. 

Two  timber  companies  have  been  formed  at 
Janesviile  and  articles  of  incorporation  filed  with  • 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  Coquille  Timber 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  .fl.'iO.iHib.  and  the 
I'nioii  Timber  Company,  also  with  .$l.")ti.Ot>0  cap- 
ital. Both  companies  are  incorporated  by  O.  A. 
Oesterich.  I^.  A.  Avery  and  L.  Westlake. 

E.  C.  True  of  the  .\merican  Timber  Holding 
Company  and  Albert  Leeland,  both  of  Milwau- 
kee, are  at  the  head  of  a  new  motor  boat  fac- 
tory to  be  located  at  Waukegan,  III.  The  con- 
cern will  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Maine  with  iflOO.OOO  ca|iital  stock,  and  will  be 
known  as  thi'  Waukegan  Motor  lioat  Company. 
A  .l.iO.OlHi  factory  will  be  erected.  Mr.  Leeland 
will  be   resident   manager. 

The  building  inspector  of  Milwaukee  reports 
that  permits  issued  during  the  first  week  of 
December  brought  the  record  for  the  year  above 
the  .$1."..000.000  mark  and  that  the  total  build- 
ing record  for  the  year  would  be  close  to  $15,- 
.'500,000.  This  will  mean  an  increase  of  about 
!f3,000,000  over  the  building  record  of  1911  and 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  tremendous  gain  in 
the. lumber  business  during  the  past  few  months. 

The  warehouse  of  the  Menasha  Woodenware 
Company,  Menasha.  Wis.,  was  destroyed  by  flre 
im  Dec.  7.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  .^IIO.OOO,  and 
includes  a  large  stock  of  unlinished  staves. 

'ITie  North-Western  railroad  was  ordered  to 
reduce  its  rate  on  tan  bark  from  ll',4  to  SVi 
cents  by  the  State  Railway  Commission.  A  re- 
fund of  !fl!98.0.j  was  also  ordered  by  the  com- 
luissinn  on  excess  charges  by  the  railroad  on 
shipments  of  tan  bark  from  near  Wausau  to  She- 
boygan by  the  Barker  *;  Stewart  Lumber  Com- 
)iany. 

.\  contract  for  logging  ].."i00.000  feet  of  hard- 
wood timber  tor  the  Kiel  Wooden  Ware  Com- 
pany. Kiel.  Wis.,  has  lieen  awarded  to  Scheldt 
&  Dekenster  of  Wausaukee.  The  timl>er  is 
situated  at  Mitchell  Spur,  near  Channing.  Mich., 
and  tt'ill  be  used  in  manufacturing  cheese  boxes 
and  veneers. 

Frank  Wittock  of  Wausaukee  has  started  a 
logging  camp  at  Randvilh',  Mich.,  where  he 
will  cut  6,000,000  feet  of  timber,  mostly  hard- 
wood, for  the  J.  W.  Wells  Luml>er  Company. 
The  contract  covers  three  season's  work,  and 
the  logs  will  be  shipped  to  Menominee  for  saw- 
ing. 

About  .S,")0,000  feet  of  timber  will  be  cut  this 
winter  at  Taylor  Rapids  by  John  Regan  of 
Oconto.  Mr.  Regan  has  been  cutting  on  this 
tract  for  the  past  two  seasons  for  the  J.  W. 
Wells  Lumber  Company,  who  again  gave  him  a 
contract   this   year. 

The  sawmill  of  the  llatten  Lumber  Company 
at  New  London,  resumed  operations  last  week 
after  a  shut  down  of  two  weeks  for  repairs  and 
overhauling.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
days  during  last  summer's  flood,  the  mill  had 
a  steady  run  since  Dec.  IG,  1011.  As  soon  as 
a  tall  of  snow  facilitates  the  getting  out  of  logs, 
the  mill  will   run  both  night  and  day. 

The  McDonough  Manufa<'turing  Company  of 
Kau  Claire,  has  received  several  more  large 
orders  for  sawmill  equipment.  Orders  which 
will   require   both   day   and   night  shifts   for  sev- 
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crnl  months  wi'i\'  rcceivi'd  Iroiii  I.iuUiii^ton. 
Mioli.  :    liiM'l,    llnt:iii(i.   ami   tbe    Dalinnia    Islands. 

KrD.v  llrotliers  of  Kacine  have  acquii"***!  the 
now  veneer  factory  at  Edgai-.  wliich  was  erected 
aliDTit  a  yoai*  ago.  It  will  be  converted  into  a 
liaslvct  factory  by  the  new  owners,  wlio  expect 
to  start  operations  about  .Tan.  1.  with  a  capacity 
of  4(10  dozen  basliets  a  day.  .\bout  a  hundrerl 
men  will  1m'  employed  at  the  start. 

Tlie  ^^"il^sou  Manufacturins  Company-  of 
.Vppleton.  now  holds  third  place  in  i-apaciiy 
amon^i  meat  and  shoe  block  manufacturers  in  tile 
<-onntry.  Six  new  machines,  maliini;  eii^liteeu 
in  all,  will  increase  the  capacit.v  forty  per  cent. 
Till'  capital  stock  has  been   increased  to  .$;•(). ()()(i. 


DETROIT 


The  Cadillac  Jlotor  Car  Company  has  put 
out  a  re(]uisition  for  1,200.000  feet  of  hardwood 
lumber,  mostly  ash.  walnut  and  birch.  Other 
automobile  companies  have  been  placing  gener- 
ous size<i  hardwood  lumber  orders  and  the  deal- 
ers have  derived  a  very  good  business  from  this 
source  alone. 

It.  A.  Stitzinger  of  G.  G.  Stitzinger  &  Co., 
New  Castle.  Pa.,  was  in  Detroit  on  a  business 
trip  during  the  week. 

The  Rrownlee-Kelly  Company  reports  business 
in  a  Ixioming  condition  and  that  many  big  orders 
were  received  during  the  past  uu)nth.  Mr. 
lirownlee  says  the  demands  for  hardwoods  of  all 
kiniis  is  very  In-isk  and  prices  are  still  climbing. 

The  sti'amer  Hugh  Ilavc.v  with  a  cargo  of 
liardwood  arrived  at  the  Brownlee-Kelly  Company 


docks  Dec.  is,  which  was  exceedingly  late  in  the 
season  for  a  lumber  boat  to  be  in  service.  She 
carried  400,000  feet  of  mixed  hardwoods, 

.1,  II,  1',  Smith,  Chicago  representative 
of  the  Bahcock  Lumber  Company.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  was  in  Detroit  this  week  on  a  business 
trip. 

George  I.  McClure.  who  represents  the  Hanson- 
Ward  \eneer  Company  in  Detroit,  says  that  tiuit 
company  intends  to  cut  8,000,000  feet  of  timlier. 
mostly  hardwood,  during  the  winter.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure expects  that  large  consignments  of  this 
cut  will  be  shipped  to  his  lumlter  yards  at  Clark 
and  I'lnmer  avenues.  lie  predicts  a  large  de- 
mand for  hardwood  lunil>er  in  Detroit  next  spring 
and  summer  and  cannot  see  how  prices  will 
drop. 

.1.  1'.  Scranton  &  Co.  report  that  low-grade 
hardwood  is  very  scarce  and  that  crating  stock 
is  also  hard  to  get.  Labor  conditions  have  im- 
proved and  there  is  but  little  trouble  in  getting 
men. 

Thomas  Korinan  of  the  Thomas  I'orman  Com- 
pany says  that  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  building  going  on  in  Detroit,  the 
mill  will  be  busy  all  winter  turning  out  hard- 
wood flooring.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  year's 
orders  can  be  cleaned  up  b.v  the  time  building 
(iperations  begin  in  the  spring.  At  present 
the  mill  is  working  on  an  order  for  SS.j.OOO  feet 
of  two-inch  maple  flooring.  Mr.  Porman  says 
that  dry  stock  is  scarce  and  prices  are  sure  to 
advance  before   spring  on   this  account. 

Claude  Sears  of  Louisville.  Ky..  vlsiteil  the 
Detroit   market   during  the  past  week. 


CHIC  AGO 


T'nchecked  activity  in  all  lines  of  hardwoods 
marks  the  situation  in  Chicago.  In  a  few  cases 
buyers  are  resorting  to  small  orders  in  antici- 
pation of  inventory  taking,  but  the  bulk  of 
orders  are  of  the  usual  proportions,  being  mainly 
for  delivery  some  time  after  the  first  of  the 
.vear.  It  is  expected  that  the  last  week  of  1912 
will  sei?  more  of  a  slacking  up  in  immediate 
orders  tlian  the  two  weeks  preceding,  but  there 
is  every  evidence  that  continued  increase  in  de- 
mand and  values  in  hardwoods  will  be  resumed 
after  the  opening  up  of  the  new  .year's  business. 

Healthy  business  is  reported  at  all  the  con- 
suming factories,  and  fair  weather  conditions 
have  materially  enhanced  building  operations  in 
the  Chicago  territory.  Car  building  has  con- 
tinued on  an  active  basis  calling  for  a  greater 
quota  of  hardwoods  than  it  had  been  using  for 
past    months    preceding    the    car    shortage. 

Difficulty  is  still  experienced  in  making  ship- 
ments on  ac<'Ouut  of  the  inabilit.v  of  getting  cars 
in  some  instances.  This  has  resulted  in  rather 
depleted  stocks  of  hardwoods  in  the  yards,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  opportunity  of  stocking 
up  in  anticipation  of  the  spring  orders.  The 
same  ccmdition  regarding  the  different  woods  is 
manifest  in  the  Chicago  market  as  in  other 
markets.  Ash  is  one  of  the  strongest  items  in 
hardwoods  all  over  the  country  and  is  particu- 
larly  strong  in  the   Chicago  territory. 

Plain  oak  Is  extremely  scarce  and  quartered 
oak  is  gratifyingly  active.  The  latter  wood  shows 
every  evidi'nce  that  its  consumption  and  price 
will  continue  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  The 
usual  demand  from  the  box  manufacturers  keeps 
Cottonwood,  poplar  and  the  gum  situation  in 
good    shape. 


ter  the  latter  part  of  the  mouth.  .\t  present 
there  is  general  holding  off  until  the  completion 
of  inventories,  but  trade  is  counted  on  to  pick 
up  again  about  the  middle  of  .Tanu.ary.  Some 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  getting  cars 
to  load,  and  receipts  of  lumber  have  been  a 
little  slow  on  account  of  the  congestion  exist- 
ing in  the  South. 

The  yards  have  been  sliipping  out  a  gi>od 
amount  of  oak  and  buyers  are  willing  in  many 
cases  to  take  either  red  or  white,  depending  upon 
which  is  the  easier  to  get.  Thick  ash  is  very 
strong.  Chestnut  also  is  firm,  high-grade  stock 
selling  about  as  fast  as  it  comes  in.  .Maple  and 
birch  are  moving  fairly  well  and  s;iles  this  year 
in  these  woikIs  liavi'  In'en  quite  heavy.  Kim  and 
basswood  are  in  fair  sale. 


^EW  YORK 


BUFFALO 


The  hardwood  trade  has  been  as  good  as  could 
be   expected    during   December,    having  been    bet- 


Tlie  liardwood  market  continues  (irm  and 
active.  The  call  for  quick  shipments  is  still 
heard  and  the  yard  trade  is  steadily  in  the 
market  for  stocking  up.  The  low  supplies  on 
hand  and  the  steady  demand  of  the  past  sev- 
eral months  are  features  of  the  market.  The 
yards  are  still  buying  freely  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  continue  in  the  market  for  some 
time.  The  local  manufacturing  trade  is  busy 
and  a  steady  buyer.  Ash  is  in  stronger  demand 
than  anything  else  on  the  list,  and  is  selling  at 
advanced  prices,  particularly  5  /4  and  thicker. 
Plain  oak  is  also  in  active  demand  and  low- 
grade  poplar  is  in  good  call.  The  remainder  of 
the  list  Is  showing  up  well. 

The  export  demand  is  good,  but  dealers  are 
slow  to  go  after  the  business.  The  recent  ruling 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
through  bills  of  lading  is  one  reason  why  ship- 
pers are  not  anxious  for  export  orders,  and 
the  heavy  advance  in  freight  rates  which  has 
been  announced  for  next  year  and  the  difliculties 


attending  shipments  for  export  make  this  busi- 
ness less  desirable,  and  exporlers  are  cautious 
about  forwarding  stocks. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NolH  itbstaudiug  lb.>  ueai-  apiiruacli  of  the 
hollilay  season,  an  unusually  strong  activity 
obtains  in  the  buying  market,  and  the  most 
conservative  lumbermen  are  positive  in  their 
belief  that  lOl,"?  will  see  an  aggressive  expan- 
sion of  the  lumber  business.  There  is  no  appar- 
ent change  in  the  hardwood  stock  situation  at 
this  time,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
stock  pile  in  standard  woods  will  incrr^ase  but 
little  for  months  to  come.  Never  in  the  history 
of  tlie  lumlx-r  business  have  so  many  buyers 
in  one  season  been  obliged  to  sciuir  the  lumber 
regions  for  necessar.v  material.  liut  for  unre- 
liable mill  connections  and  the  inadequate  car 
service  thi'  luml)erman  this  year  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  bountiful  and  joyous  Christmas. 

The  consuming  industrii's  continui'  busy,  but 
a  slight  let-up  in  buying  may  be  looked  for  as 
the  stock-taking  season  advan<*es.  Yard  men 
in  both  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  who  cater 
extensively  to  builders,  have  been  naturally 
affected  by  the  dearth  of  building  work  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  but  as  there  has  lieen  a 
corcerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  builders 
and  trust  companies  to  curtail  operation  work 
for  the  prevention  of  a  slump  in  tlie  real  estate 
market,  the  general  advantage  in  the  future  will 
more  than  counterbalance  the  present  gap  in  tliis 
line   of  business. 

Oak,  red  and  white,  still  holds  front  rank, 
with  red  oak  climldng  :  quartered  oak  is  advanc- 
ing. Ash,  chestnut,  birch  and  beech  are  all  well 
up  in  place.  Maple  is  strong.  Poplar  is  un- 
i-hangi'd  with  the  exception  that  low-grade  stock 
is  active.  Gum  continues  to  gain  favor  in  the 
eastern  market  and  mahogany  and  veneer  trad- 
ing lit)lds  firm.     Cypress  makes  new  frii-uils. 


BOSTON 


rill'  iiinrkct  fur  hMrdwuuil  lunihcr  shows  no 
Mbatemont  in  tho  stn'Qstli  with  which  pricos  are 
hold  but  actual  demand  for  prompt  shipment 
has  ruled  rjither  slow  during:  the  past  two  or 
throe  w(M'ks.  Many  nf  the  eonsumers  of  hard- 
woods are  not  ovcrsnppliod  at  the  present  time. 
Inir  llicy  aiH'  not  anxious  to  tako  on  larger  stocks 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  This  is  not 
unusual,  as  buyers  always  figure  on  haying  their 
stocks  reduced  at  inventory  periods.  Some  orders 
are  being  placed  with  the  request  that  no  d'-- 
livery  be  made  until  after  the  first  of  January. 
Advices  from  the  mills  indicate  comparatively 
suiail  stocks.  There  is  no  desire  (m  the  part  of 
manufacturers  of  hardwood  lumber  to  force  sales. 
Manv  of  the  largo  manufacturers  of  tho  country 
write  tlioir  correspondents  in  this  i^ixy  thai  they 
li:i\T  plenty  of  orders  yet  untilled  on  (heir  i)ooUs 
iinii  that  they  are  not  anxious  for  additional 
orders  cxcoptiny  at  full  asking;  prices. 

Th<'ro  is  a  very  good  demand  for  plain  nak  ii» 
this  market  and  prices  hold  tirm.  tjuartorod 
iiak  has  also  been  in  \fvy  good  call  and  values 
ari'  woll  held.  Black  walnut  is  in  fair  doniaud. 
Tile  sniall  offerings  force  buyers  to  make  scvoral 
in(|uiries  for  the  same  lot  of  Inml)er  with  the 
result  that  the  market  has  a  more  active  appear- 
ance than  really  exists.  Maple  is  tirm  and  hi 
demand.  The  call  for  birch  and  basswotid  is 
niodorate. 


PITTSBVRQH 


Hardwood  men  are  feeling  good  »iver  the 
outlook  for  liHo.  Their  business  this  year  has 
been  considerably  better  than  in  1011.  Nearly 
every  hardwood  concern  in  the  city  is  well  satis- 
ttod  with  tho  trade  the  past  four  or  live  month.s. 
Many  of  them  are  planning  to  increase  their 
sates  forci'  or  strengthen  their  connections  the 
hi-st  Ml"  tho  year  in  anticipation  of  a  much  larger 
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business.  Factory  trade  is  showing  up  remarli- 
-ably  well  in  the  requisitions.  Purchasing  agents 
aire  asking  for  more  lumber  and  seem  more  will- 
ing to  pay  a  good  price  for  their  stock  than  last 
year.  Trade  with  the  mining  and  industrial 
concerns  has  very  seldom  been  better  in  this 
district  than  just  now.  Railroad  work  will 
require  an  enormous  amount  ot"  lumber  next  year. 
and  the  prospects  for  oak  sales  on  this  account 
were  never  twtter.  In  fact,  oak  is  now  so  scarce 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  enough  good 
white  oak  to  fill  the  orders.  Yard  trade  is  a 
:iittle  quiet  this  month  on  account  of  the  in- 
ventory season.  The  prospects  are  that  it  will 
he  very  much  better  as  soon  as  spring  building 
starts,  for  stocks  are  low  and  contractors  look 
I'tr  a   much  better  building  season  next  .year. 


BALTIMORE 


\\\i\\  the  year  drawing  to  a  close,  interest  in 
the  results  of  1012  is  intensified  among  lumber- 
men. It  is  known  in  a  general  way.  of  course, 
that  the  trade  has  been  very  active  for  some 
months,  and  that  the  inquiry  continues  to  be  so 
.brisk  as  to  cause  a  general  scarcity  of  stocks. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  inquiry  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  offerings,  prices  have  gone  up  until 
•oals  is  perhaps  higher  than  it  has  ever  been, 
while  the  weak  spots  in  chestnut  have  been 
strengthened  until  there  are  none  left,  all  other 
hardwoods  being  in  satisfactory  shape,  with  the 
single  exception  of  extra   wide  poplar. 

The  producer  of  lumber,  provided  he  has  a 
good  lot  of  timber  and  an  effective  mill  organi- 
zation, stands  in  the  way  of  making  large  prof- 
its, for  intending  buyers  do  not  haggle  over  the 
price,  being  intent  chiefly  on  their  ability  to 
get  what  they  want.  The  manufacturers  have 
been  and  still  are  in  a  position  to  dispose  of 
their  output  as  fast  as  it  could  be  gotten  ready 
for  the  market.  In  numerous  instauces  they  are 
behind  in  their  deliveries,  and  it  has  happened 
often  that  lumber  was  sent  out  green,  buyers 
being  in  urgent  need  of  supplies. 

^'arying  explanations  are  given,  some  members 
ot  the  trade  taking  the  view  that  the  present 
apparent  scarcity  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  com- 
parative increase  in  the  demand  as  to  the  short- 
age of  last  winter,  w-hen  for  several  months 
the  mills'  were  entirely  out  of  it.  The  fact  is 
emphasized  that  when  the  severe  cold  bad 
abated,  heavy  rains  transformed  the' roads  into 
•quagmires  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  get 
logs  to  the  mills  and  lumber  away  from  plants. 
The  flr.st  halt  of  the  .vear.  therefore,  must  be 
credited  with  a  material  deficiency  in  the  pro- 
duction, and  this  shortage  has  not  been  in  real- 
ity made  up.  though  under  circumstances  of 
an  indifferent  demand  there  ought  to  have  been 
a  consideralile  gain  in  the  production  over 
the  distribution  in,  the  latter  half  of  the  year, 
the  weather  having  been  such  as  to  favor  mill 
work.  .Account  must  be  taken  ot  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  labor  has  been  scarce  during  the 
gri'ater  part  ot  the  year,  and  manufacturers 
have  often  been  unable  to  get  workmen  in  suffi 
cient  numbers  to  run  plants  at  their  full  capac- 
it.v.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  was 
much  impeded,  first  by  the  stevedores'  strike  here, 
which  lasted  for  about  two  months,  the  steam- 
ship companies  finding  it  impossible  to  get 
their  vessels  loaded,  and  the  coastwise  traffic 
being  similarly  affected.  After  this  difficulty 
had  been  removed  came  the  advance  in  the  ocean 
freight  rates,  which  naturally  caused  hesitancy 
among  the  exporters  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  increase  assumed  proportions  which  made  it 
necessary  to  adjust  the  trade  upon  a  new  basis, 
for  the  augmented  expense  could  not  be  absorbed 
by  the  shippers.  This  impediment  is  still  exert- 
ing a  decided  influence  upon  the  trade.  When 
all  these  factors  have  been  taken  into  account, 
however,  the  fact  remains  that  even  though  ex- 
ports were  checked,  the  oft'erings  in  the  domestic 
market  did  not  show  any  indications  of  becom- 
ing larger,   which   ought   to   have  been   the   case 


unless  the  domestic  requirements  at  the  same 
time  expanded.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
almost  unavoidable  that  an  actual  shortage  of 
lumljer  exists  and  that  this  is  primarily,  perhaps 
solely,  responsible  for  the  present  high  prices 
and  the  firmness  in  the  market. 


flooring  is  moving  very  fast  at  top  prices.  All 
mills  are  running  full  time  and  will  do  so  all 
winter  in  an  effort  to  stock  up  for  next  season. 


COLUMBUS 


The  lumber  trade  in  Columbus  and  surround- 
ing territory  is  holding  up  remarkably  well  for 
the  time  of  year.  Trices  are  stiff  and  there  is 
a  good  demand  for  all  grades  of  hardwoods.  A 
continuation  of  the  good  business  is  expected. 
The  hardwood  market  at  this  time  is  very  active, 
there  being  a  good  demand  for  oak,  especially 
in  flooring  and  quarter-sawed  stock.  The  lower 
grades  of  hardwoods  are  also  a  strong  point  in 
the  market,  especially  ash  and  poplar,  and 
lliere  is  a  good  demand  for  chestnut  in  the 
sound  wormy  grade.  Yellow  pine  does  not  show 
much  activity  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
factory  trade  continues  good  with  manufac- 
turers and  millmen  wishing  to  lay  in  large  sup- 
plies. The  yard  trade  is  a  little  slow  and 
dealers  seem  to  think  that  prices  W'ill  drop, 
after  which  they  will  stock  up.  The  car  situ- 
ation shows  a  slight  improvement  over  the  past 
week,  but  is  still  felt  in  certain  locations. 
Building  operations   are   active. 


CINCINNATI 


Weather  conditions  are  again  ideal  for  lum- 
bering, after  a  touch  of  winter,  which  only 
lasted  a  few  days  last  week.  The  fall  this  year 
has  been  remarkable  for  beautiful  weather,  and 
every  line  of  trade  has  been  benefited  more  or 
less,  especially  the  building  trade,  which  has 
ueen  one  of  the  heaviest  in  several  years.  Con 
sequently  the  retail  lumber  dealers  have  done  a 
very  big  and  profitable  business  in  all  kinds  ot 
building  lumber  and  millwork.  Planing  mills 
have  been  rushed  to  supply  the  demand  right  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  owing  to  the  weather 
holding  out  so  long  and  favorable  to  building 
operations,  builders  have  gone  right  ahead  with 
new  work.  The  hardwood  dealers  have  been 
much  benefited  by  this  big  building  season,  as 
this  year  hardwoods  are  largely  used  for  interior 
finish  in  place  of  yellow  pine.  Plain  and  qiiar 
tcred  oak  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  but  much 
red  gum  has  also  been  used  this  season  and  the 
results  are  so  satisfactory  that  architects  will 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  prospective  build- 
ers of  homes  who  are  seeking  something  different 
in  finish. 

Stock  is  coming  in  more  freely  than  for  the 
last  couple  of  months  and  the  dealers  are  get- 
ting some  stock  ahead  and  will  be  big  buyers  all 
winter,  taking  all  offerings  of  hardwoods  in  all 
kinds  and  grades  at  reasonable  prices.  At 
producing  points  millmen  report  plenty  of  logs 
and  plants  running  full  time  Willi  favorable 
weather.  The  demand  is  quite  up  to  the  pro- 
duction ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  mills  are 
sold  ahead,  many  of  them  well  into  next  season 
and  at  stiff'  prices.  The  dealer  who  is  not  cov- 
ered for  several  months'  supply  is  not  in  any  too 
strong  a  position,  and  will  find  much  difficulty 
in  picking  up  hardwoods  from  which  to  supply 
his  trade.  This  supply  will  come  mostly  from 
the  small  millman  and  the  buyers  are  so  numer- 
ous in  the  producing  fields  among  both  large  and, 
small  mills  that  it  will  be  quite  a  problem  for 
the  dealer  to  get  what  he  will  require. 

Trade  conditions  are  about  as  good  as  could 
be  expected  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Prices  on 
all  stock  are  high  and  none  of  the  dealers  are 
looking  for  cheap  lumber,  as  they  know  it  is  not 
to  be  had.  Plain  and  quartered  oak  are  very 
much  in  demand.  Low-grade  cottonwood  is  very 
scarce,  as  is  the  same  in  poplar,  gum,  basswood 
and  buckeye.  Thick  ash  is  very  high  in  price 
and  called  for  daily  in  quantities.  The  high 
grades  in  hardwoods  are  most  in  demand  at  this 
time   and  are   bringing  good   prices.      Hardwood 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The  hardwood  trade  in  this  locality  has  been 
about  ten  per  cent  better  than  it  was  in  1911. 
Hardwood  men  are  especiall.v  well  pleased  with 
the  volume  of  191*J  business,  considering  the  fact 
that  tor  the  lirst  six  months  of  the  .year  the 
business  was  behind  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

Business  has  not  slackened  up  so  far  in  De- 
comber,  as  was  expected,  but  has  been  better 
than  it  was  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  Prices  are  steady,  with  no  indica- 
tions of  a  decline  soon.  The  principal  demand  is 
for  plain  oak  with  a  fair  trade  in  ash. 

Hardwood  men  report  that  the  car  shortage  is 
loosening  up  and  that  they  are  no  longer  both- 
ered or  inconvenienced  on  this  score  to  any 
great  extent.  The  tratle  as  a  whole  is  in  a  very 
satisfactory   condition. 


MEMPHIS 


The  car  situation  is  considered  very  much 
better.  The  movement  of  both  timber  and  lum- 
ber is  showing  some  increase  as  a  result  of  this 
rondition.  The  improvement  is  quite  notable 
from  many  points  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi. 
where  cars  were  exceedingly  scarce  only  a  short 
time  ago.  It  is  not  possible  even  yet  for  all 
shippers  to  secure  their  full  quota  of  cars,  but 
the  improvement  now  in  progress  is  quite  rapid 
and  the  outlook  is  regarded  as  decidedly  more 
favorable. 

The  movement  of  timber  to  Memphis  continues 
on  a  pretty  liberal  scale.  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  such  activity  on  the  part  of 
luanufacturiug  plants  that  there  is  little,  if  any. 
accumulation  of  logs  at  local  yards.  Most  manufac- 
turers say  that  they  have  enough  logs  on  hand  to 
last  them  for  only  two  or  three  days.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  timber  awaiting  transportation  to 
Memphis,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  log  supply 
of  local  plants  may  become  a  little  fuller.  How- 
ever, this  depends  very  largely  upon  the  ability 
of  the  railroads  to  furnish  all  the  equipment 
that  is  needed.  Although  the  situation  in  this 
respect  has  very  much  improved,  the  'S'alley  Log 
Loading  Company  says  that  it  is  still  restricted 
somewhat  in  the  handling  of  log  shipments  by 
scarcity  of  equipment. 

One  ot  the  features  of  the  hardwood  situation 
has  been  the  tendency  toward  improvement  in 
export  demand  during  the  past  few  days.  There 
have  been  numerous  inquiries,  and  it  is  said 
liy  prominent  exporters  that  they  could  do  a 
large  business  if  transportation  problems  were 
solved.  The  railroads  west  ot  the  ilississippi 
river  are  still  refusing  to  issue  through  bills  ot 
lading  on  hardwood  lumber  shipment  intended 
for  export  with  the  result  that  shippers  are 
having  a  great  deal   ot  trouble. 


NASHVILLE 


The  local  demands  tor  liardw  lhkIs  are  .good 
for  this  season  of  the  year,  when  trade  is  gen- 
gerally  getting  rather  slack  on  account  of  th<' 
holiday  season  and  the  time  for  the  annual 
taking   of   .stocks. 

Plain  oak  is  scarce  and  the  prices  show  an 
upward  tendenc.v.  Quartered  oak  is  more  plen- 
tiful and  is  maintaining  high  figures.  Chestnut, 
gum.  ash  and  hickory  are  selling  well.  There 
is  continued  good  call  for  maple  and  walnut.  No 
change  is  noted  in  the  poplar  market.  Other 
woods  are  alH)Ut  holding  their  own. 

There  is  much  railroad  traffic  activity.  Therj 
are  heavy  log  shipments  reported  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river.  Dry  stocks  arc  getting  low  and  all 
available  is  in  ready  demand.  Manufacturers 
anticipate  much  activity  beginning  early  in  I'.ii::. 
Some    orders    have    already    been     receiveil     for 
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I  10i;"J   shipments  but  most   manufacturers  do  not 
seek    such    advanoe   orders. 

There  continue  to  t>e  active  calls  from  the 
furniture,  vehicle,  railroads,  car  building  and 
other  consuming  concerns.  Cold  weather  has 
caused  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  retail  trade. 
General  rains  have  brought  a  return  of  a  good 
boating  season  and  this  means  renewed  activity 
all  along  the  Cumberland  river.  The  box.  sash, 
door  and  blind  makers  are  after  good  material. 
Inside  finishing  materials  arc  in  good  call. 


ST.  LOUIS 


3 


r.usiness  in  hardwoods  is  unusually  good,  con- 
sidering that  the  holidays  are  so  close  at  hand, 
owing  to  the  fine  weather  which  has  prevailed 
up  to  the  present  time,  more  than  the  average 
trade  has  been  done.  I,umlx>r.  too.  is  coming 
in  better  than  it  did.  on  account  of  more  cars 
being  available  for  shipments.  This  has  in- 
creased the  receipts  considerably.  Nearly  all 
items  on  the  list  are  being  called  for.  Plain 
red  oak  leads  in  the  demand  and  it  goes  out  as 
fast  as  it  comes  into  the  market.  Plain  white 
oak  is  also  in  excellent  request.  Red  and  white 
<iuartered  oak  are  holding  their  own.  Inch 
stock  ash  and  thicker  is  moving  nicely.  Poplar 
is  a  poor  seller.  Both  gum  and  Cottonwood  are 
holding  their  own.  Cypress  is  holding  its  own, 
but  dealers  are  well  pleased  with  the  volume  of 
business  they  are  doing.  The  demand  is  not 
quite  as  active  as  it  was.  but  that  could  be 
expected  when  one  considers  that  the  iirst  of 
the  year  is  now  only  a  few  days  off.  Most  of 
the  factory  demand  is  for  quick  shipments  and 
in  small  lots.  The  yards  have  shut  down  buy- 
ing almost  entirely. 


LOUISVILLE 


Tile  drmaud  fur  liiiidwoud  lumber  has  slowed 
ui>  somewhat,  as  far  as  new  business  is  con- 
lerned.  on  account  of  the  holidays.  The  pros- 
pect of  taking  an  inventory  on  January  1  always 
chills  the  ardor  of  the  buyer,  and  enforces  a  de- 
sire to  travel  light  as  to  supplies.  This  is  a 
<  ase  of  not  letting  the  right  hand  know  what 
the  left  is  doing,  and  many  men  keei)  a  lot  of 
.secrets  from  their  books.  The  refusal  to  pur- 
chase for  immediate  delivery  has  not  stopped 
buying    altogether,    however,   as    a    lot    of    orders 
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are  on  the  books  of  local  concerns  providing  for 
delivery  immediately  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Thus  far  December  has  been  an  extremely  good 
month,  shipping  going  right  ahead  without  a 
letup,  orders  already  placed  being  more  than 
sufflcieat  to  insure  activity   in  the  yards. 

Some  canny  buyers  who  placed  a  lot  of  orders 
for  plain  oak  a  good  while  ago,  months,  at  an.v 
rate,  are  now  digging  these  up  and  making 
specifications  for  immediate  deliveries.  Lumber- 
men who  were  hoping  that  they  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  deliver  on  the  basis  under  which 
the  business  was  secured  are  now  beginning  to 
realize  that  plain  oak  sold  all  too  cheaply  last 
summer. 

The  feature  of  the  situation  continues  to  l>e  an 
active  demand  for  quartered  oak.  with  quar- 
tered white  leading,  naturally,  and  plain  red 
holding  tlie  fort  in  that  line.  Thick  plain  oak 
is  a  scarce  item  at  present,  and  an  iuijuiry  for 
75.000  feet  of  3"  No.  1  common  has  circulated 
through  several  markets  hereabouts  without  pro- 
ducing anything  definite.  Hickory,  ash  and 
chestnut  are  good.  Poplar  is  slightly  dull  in  the 
upper  grades.  Cottonwood  and  gum  are  in  good 
demand,   and   mahogany   is   firm. 


MILWAUKEE 


Tlie  liardwood  busiuos;,  is  ln.>ldim;  up  espe- 
cially well  for  this  season  of  the  year  and  whole- 
salers do  not  anticipate  the  bad  slump  usually 
experienced  during  the  holida.v  season.  Demand 
is  good  from  most  sources,  but  especiall.v  so  from 
the  general  factory  trade.  Practically  all  the 
sash  and  door  and  interior  finish  manufacturing 
concerns  are  looking  for  a  record  breaking  busi- 
ness next  year  and  are  preparing  their  stocks 
accordingly. 

The  head  of  a  large  sash,  door  and  1>lind 
house  says  that  business  is  better  than  it  has 
lipen  at  this  time  in  the  past  fifteen  years ;  that 
flic  trade  has  increased  at  a  remarkable  rate 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  and  that 
all  pro.spects  indicate  that  a  big  business  will 
be  experienced  all  of  next  year.  He  believes 
I  hat  the  total  business  of  the  past  year  in  the 
Milwaukee  sash  and  door  field  would  show  an 
increase  of  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  as  compared 
with   that  of  1911. 

The  box  factories  are  stocked  up  fairly  well 
and  are  not  buying  quite  so  heavily  in  low- 
grade  hardwood.  Most  of  the  manufacturing 
concerns  hare  been  farsighted  enough  to  buy 
rather  liberally  in  the  past  few  months  and  thus 
to  a  certain  extent  have  avoided  the  high  prices. 
However,  man.v  concerns  are  low  on  stocks  and 
have  very  little  chance  at  the  present  time  of 
getting  what  they  want.  There  is  still  a  genu- 
ine .shortage  in  some  lines. 

The  demand  is  good  for  inch  birch  and  prices 
in  this  line  are  strong.  Reports  from  some 
northern  lumber  points  say  that  birch  stocks 
will  hardly  last  until  the  middle  of  January. 
Maple  is  selling  well  in  all  thicknesses,  but  there 
is  very  little  No.  1  and  No.  2  on  the  market. 
Low-grade  maple  is  much  in  demand,  however. 
Basswood  is  in  brisk  demand,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  No.  3,  which  is  about  out  of  the 
market.  Elm  is  scarce.  In  the  southern  woods, 
both   plain  and  quartered  oak  are  in  the  lead. 


DETROIT 


orders  and  inquiries  have  been  plentiful  in  the 
Detroit  hardwood  market  the  past  fortnight  and 
c'xcellent  business  is  reported  in  every  branch 
of  the  trade.  A  feature  of  the  market  has  been 
the  steady  increase  in  prices  on  most  every 
grade  of  hardwood.  There  has  been  a  big  de- 
mand for  ash,  walnut  and  birch  from  the  auto- 
mobile body  and  accessories  companies.  A  large 
automobile  concern  recently  sent  out  a  requisi- 
tion for  1,250,000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber, 
mostly  ash  but  also  good  quantities  of  walnut 
and  birch.  Other  motor  car  companies  have  also 
been   purchasing   liberall.v. 

The    box    and    crating    companies    have    been 


buying  in  good  lots  and  great  activity  is  reported 
in  these  trade.  Exceptionally  good  business  is 
also  reported  in  the  hardwood  flooring  trade. 
The  majority  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  are 
extremely  optimistic  for  spring  and  summer 
business,  believing  that  the  building  iKiom  pre- 
dicted for  this  spring  by  architects  and  builders 
will  keep  hardwood  moving  at  a  lively  rate. 


OLASaOW 


The  business  in  this  market  is  quite  satis- 
factory, a  cheerful  tone  being  maintained,  with 
no  special  line  outstanding.  Prices  of  all  kinds 
of  wood  are  advancing  and  with  the  light  im- 
ports and  dwindling  stocks,  the  tendency  is  still 
upward.  Inquiries  are  numerous  for  prompt  and 
forward  delivery,  but  in  many  cases  the  prices 
prohibit  anything  further  being  done.  At  pres- 
ent it  seems  that  bu.vers  who  are  covering  their 
requirements  at  current  rates  will  consider 
themselves  fortunate  later  on,  as  with  advanced 
yearly  contract  rates  coming  into  operation  in 
,Tanuary,  c.  i.  f.  values  will  he  further  inflated, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  waiting.  So 
far  as  brokers  are  concerned,  there  is  no  undue 
anxiety  to  enforce  sales,  but  to  hold  out  for  top 
figures,  and  even  if  storage  charges  are  incurred, 
it  will  be  to  their  ultimate  advantage.  With 
prices  for  the  various  lines  advancing  toward 
the  end  of  the  season,  buyers  will  not  readily 
pay  such  advances,  but,  had  the  advances  taken 
place  earlier  in  the  season,  which  could  easily 
have  been  done  and  obtained,  buyers  long  ere  this 
would  have  become  reconciled  to  the  higher 
values. 

The  spruce  and  pitch  pine  markets  are  unique 
at  present  in  this  respect.  Freights  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are  not  nearly  so  high  as 
those  quoted  and  paid  to  other  parts  :  supplies 
are  plentiful,  but  still  shippers  have  held  back 
all  along.  The  current  prices  for  spruce  of  a 
year  ago  have  seen  an  advance  of  not  less 
than  33  per  cent,  with  the  prospect  of  a  further 
rise  in  the  near  future.  Most  buyers  in  this 
market,  however,  will  not  pay  this  increase,  as 
Rigas  can  be  bought  at  lower  prices. 

The  steamship  Indrani  has  arrived  from  New- 
port News  with  the  usual  varied  cargo,  par- 
ticularly oak  and  poplar.  This  shipment  has  met 
with  a  good  request,  as  is  -evident  from  the 
large  quantity  being  cleared  on  ex  quay  basis. 
The  demand  for  oak  is  quite  equal  to  the  sup- 
ply. Some  of  the  oak.  however,  is  not  up  to 
the  standard  grade,  but  as  the  policy  just  now 
is  "take  it  or  leave  it,"  complaints  are  unheard 
of.  However,  if  the  supply  were  in  excess  of 
tlie  demand,  this  would  not  apply,  as  buyers 
would  not  take  up  the  goods.  Wagon  builders 
are  very  busy  and  12-inch  x  5-inch  and  3i{.-inch 
sizes  are  rapidly  bought  up.  Consignment  par- 
cels should  do  particularly  well.  Furniture 
makers  are  also  busy  and  enhanced  prices  are 
lieing  obtained  both  for  parcels  ex  quay  and  ex 
stock.  Quite  a  number  of  oak  squares  have  been 
coming  in.  ranging  from  2inch  x  2-inch  to  3%- 
inch  X  3  % -inch,  and  these  have  sold  well.  A 
carload  of  quartered  oak  flooring  strips  has 
arrived,  but  price  asked  has  not  been  given  so 
far.  No  difficulty  should  arise  in  obtaining  a 
full  price  once  they  have  been  stored  for  a  few 
weeks.  Any  consignment  of  walnut  boards 
arriviug  meets  with  prompt  disposal  provided 
quality  is  right. 

Contracts  for  birch  planks  and  logs  arc  now 
brisklv  proceeding  and  increased  prices  are  be- 
ing   obtained    for    the     lower    port    shipment. 

Shipbuilders  continue  busy,  as  also  are  pack- 
ing-case makers,  whose  supplies  require  to  be 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  Baltic. 

The  exporter  has  seldom  had  so  many  prob- 
lems: current  freights  for  ports  not  governed 
bv  contract  arrangements  are  astonishingly  high 
and  shippers  are  finding  transactions  difiicult. 
Troubles  are  further  increased  by  restrictions  on 
through  bills  of  lading,  demurrage  charges  and 
shortage   for   inland   transport  and  also   by   sea. 
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WHY? 

TXT  H Y  DO  more  than  320  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  lumber  manufac- 
""  turers  exchange  nearly  $26,000,000  of  indemnity  against  fire  loss  at 

Manufacturing 
Lumbermen's 
Underwriters 


BECAUSE! 

BECAUSE  it  is  the  oldest  and  strongest  inter-insurance  association  among  lumber- 
men, being  now  in  its  fourteenth  year. 

BECAUSE  $728,910.41  cash  savings  have  been  returned  to  members. 
BECAUSE   $756,787.21  cash  surplus,  owned  entirely  by  the  members,  has  been  accu- 
mulated. 

BECAUSE  $2,012,427.96  has  been  paid  in  losses  under  prompt  and  equitable  adjust- 
ments without  resort  to  quibbling  or  technical  controversy. 

BECAUSE  it  was  the  first  to  settle  lumber  losses  on  a  market  value  basis. 

BECAUSE  the  regular,  frequent  and  thorough  inspections  given  the  plants  of  all 
members  help  them  to  prevent  fires,  thus  materially  reducing  both  the 
fire  waste  and  the  cost  of  indemnity. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

Western  Representative  Harry  Rankill   ^   Co. 

HARRY  B.  CLARK,  Attorney  m  Fact, 

Portland,  Ore.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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Advertisers'  TXrectori; 


NORTHERN    HARDWOODS. 
American  Lumber  (Sc  Mfg.  Co 


SOUTHERN    HARDWOODS. 


American  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Oo. 
Anderson-Tully  Company .... 
Atlantic  Lumber  Company  ... 


Beecher  &  Barr 

Bradley.  E.  C.  Lumber  Co 

Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.. 


Coale.  Tho6.  E..  Lumber  Company. 

Cobbs  A  Mitchell.  Inc 

Craig.  W.  P..  Lumber  Co 

Curll.  Daniel  B 


Darling.  Chas.  &  Co. 


East  Jordan  Lumber  Company 

EliasG.&Bro 

Eitabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co.. 


Planner-Steger  Land  &  Lumber  Co. 
Forman  Company.  Thomas 
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Baker-Matthews  Mfg.  Co 

Bennett  A  Witte 

Bluestone  Land  &  Lumber  Co 

Boice  Lumber  Company 

Booker-Cecil  Company 

Bradley.  E.  C,  Lumber  Co 

Brown.  W.  P..  &  Sons  Lumber  Co... 
Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 


Carrier  Lumber  A  Mfg.  Co 

Cherokee  Lumber  Co 

Coale.  Thos.  E.,  Lumber  Company. . 
Curll.  Daniel  B 


narline,  Chas.  E.  &  Co 

Davis.  Edward  L..  Lumber  Company 

Dempsey.  W.  W 

Duhlmeier  Brothers 


Smith. FredD .i3 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 66 

Stewart.  I.  N..  &  Brother 66 

Stimson.  J.  V..&  Co 64 

Sullivan,  T.  <fe  Co 66 

Tennessee  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 7 

Three  States  Lumber  Company 49 

Vestal  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Co.  6 

Vinke.  J.  &  J hit 

Von  Platen   Lumber  Co 60 

Webster  Lumber  Co..  George 5 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company 10 

Whiting.  Wm.  S 65 

Whitmer.  Wm.  &  Sons 14 

Wiggin.  H.  D U 

Williams.  Ichabod  T.  &  Sons 1 

Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Company 14 

Wistar.  Underbill  &  Nixon 14 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 13 

Wood.  R.  E..  Lumber  Company 1.5 

Yeager.  Orson  E 66 


Penrod  Walnut  A  Veneer  Co 61 

Purcell.  Prank 65 

Rayner.  J 4 

.Struthers  Cooperage  Company 58 

Willey.  C.  T 1 

Williams.  IchabodT..  A  Sons 1 


HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 

Beecher  &  Barr 14 

Carrier  Lumber  A  Mfg.  Co 16 

Cobbs  &  Mitchell.  Inc .1 

Eastman.  S.  L..  Flooring  Co 61 

Farrin,  M.  B.  Lumber  Comoany 12 

Forman.  Thos..  Comcany 60 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co 60 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. ...  64 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 3 

Robbins  LumberCo T....  59 

Salt  Lick  Lumber  Company 65 

Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Company. . .  8 

Stephenson.  I.,  Company.  The 60 

Webster  Lumber  Co..  George 15 

White.  Wm.  H.  Co 6H 

Wilce.  T.,  Company.  The 4 

Wisconsin  Land  <&  Lumber  Co 60 

Young.  W.  D..  A  Co 3 


Goodyear.  C.  A.,  Lumber  Co. 


.„    Elias.G.&Bro 

''     Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 


ffadentine  Lumber  Company,  Inc. 

Hanson-Turner  Company 

Heyser.  W.  E.  Lumber  Co 

Holyoke.  Chas 

HoUoway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co... 
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Kent,  J.  S..  Company 

Klann.  E.  H 

Kneeland-Bigelow Company,  The.... 


Litchfield.  William  E 

Long-Knight  Lumber  Comoany  . 


MacLaren.  D.  B..  Lumber  Company. 

Mcllvain.  J.  Gibson.  &  Co 

McLean.  Hugh.  LumberCo 

McParland  Hardwood  LumberCo.... 

Miller.  Anthony 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 

Mowbray  &  Robinson 


Oelhaf en  Lumber  Company. 
Osgood  &  Richardson 


Palmer  &  Parker  Co 

Perrine-Annstpong  Company. 


Sailing-Hanson  Company 

Sawyer-Goodman  Company. . . 

Schultz.  HoUoway  Co 

Smith.  Fred  D 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. . . 
Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Company. 

Stephenson.  I..  Company.  The 

Stewart  I.  N.  <fc  Brother 

Stimson.  J.  v..  &  Co 

Sullivan.  T.  &  Co 


Tegge  Lumber  Co. 


Vinke.  J.  &  J 

VonPlaten  Lumber  Co.. 


Webeter  Lumber  Co..  George 

White.  Wm.  H.  Co 

Wigain,  H.  D 

Williams.  IchabodT.,  &  Sons.. 
Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Company. 
Wiaconsin  Land  &  Lumber  Oo... 

Wistar.  Dnderhill  4  Nixon 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 


Yeager,  Orson  E.   .. 
Young.  W.  D.  &  Co. 


}.    Farrin.  M.  B,.  Lumber  Company. 


Faust  Bros.  Lumber  Co 


.         f  a  us  II   L»l  wo.      »JUUt  UCi     \JV  t  , 

1    Flanner-Steger  Land  &  Lumber  Co. 
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Garetson-Greason  Lumber  Co 63 


Jones  Hardwood  Company 14 


Hadenline  Lumber  Company.  Inc 

Hamilton.  J.  V 

Heyser.  W.  E..  Lumber  Company... 

Hill  Brothers  Tie  &  Lumber  Co 

Himmelberger-Harrison  LumberCo. 

Hitt,  H.  H.,  Lumber  Company 

HoUoway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 

Huddleston-Marsn  LumberCo 


Kent,  J.  S..  Comoany 

Kentucky  Lumber  Co 

Keys-Walker  Lumber  Co.. 

Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Klann,  E.  H 


Lamb-Fish  LumberCo 

Litchfield,  WilUam  E 

Little  River  Lumber  Company 

Logan-Maphet  LumberCo 

Long-Knight  Lumber  Comoany 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  LumberCo... 
Louisville  Point  Lumber  Company. 
Love.  Boyd  &  Co 


Maley.  Thompson  &  Moff ett  Co 

Maphet  &  Shea  Lumber  Company. . 

Mcllvain.  J.  Gibson.  &  Co 

McLean.  Hugh,  LumberCo 

McParland  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. . . 

Miller,  Anthony 

Mowbray  &  Robinson 


14 
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Norman  Lumber  Company 3 


Ohio  River  Saw  Mill  Company.. 
Osgood  &  Richardson 
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Paepoke-Leicht  Lumber  Company. 
Feytona  Lumber  Company.  Inc 


l.i 
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Salt  Lick  Lumber  Company.. 

66    Schultz.  HoUoway  Co 

3    Slaymaker,  S.  E.  A  Co 


Radina.  L.  W..  A  Co 

Ransom.  J.  B..  A  Co 

Ritter.  W.  M.,  Lumber  Company ... 
Russe  A  Burgess.  Inc 


POPLAR. 


Anderson-Tully  Company 9 

Atlantic  Lumber  Company 1 

Farrin.  M.  B..  Lumber  Company 12 

Faust  Bros.  Lumber  Company 16 

Hadentine  Lumber  L'ompani',  Inc. ...  1 

Kentucky  Lumber  Company 12 

Keys-Walker  Lumber  Company 1 

Logan-Maphet  Lumber  Co 6 

Maphet  A  Shea  Lumber  Company...  6 

Peytona  Lumber  Company.  Inc 10 

Radina.  L.  W.  A  Co 12 

Ritter,  W.  M.,  Lumber  Company  ....  68 

Vansant.  Kitchen  A  Co 68 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company IC 

Whiting,  Wm.  S 65 

Wood.  R.  E.,  Lumber  Company 15 

Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company 68 


VENEERS  AND   PANELS. 
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Adams  ARaymond  Veneer  Co 64 

Ahnapee  Veneer  A  Seating  Co 62 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co 63 

Cadillac  Veneer  Company 

(Central  Veneer  Companj' 61 

Gorham  Brothers  Company 

Hanson-Turner  Comoany 62 

Hoffman  Bros.  Company 61 

Huddleston-Marsh  LumberCo 

Jarrell.  B.  C.  A  Co 61 

Kentucky  Veneer  Works 61 

Kiel  Wooden  Ware  Company 62 

Knoxville  Veneer  Company 6 

Louisville  Veneer  Mills 5 

Maley.  Thompson  A  Moffett  Co 11 

Mengel,  C.  C.  &  Bro.  Company 5 

Ohio  VeneerCompany II 

Penrod  Walnut  A  Veneer  Co 61 

Putnam  Veneer  and  LumberCo 63 

Rayner,  J 4 

Radford-Portsmouth  Veneer  Co 

Rice  Veneer  &  Lumber  Company 61 

Southern    Veneer     Manufacturing 

Company 63 

Underwood  Veneer  Company 63 

Veneer  Manufacturers'  Company,,.. 

Walker  Veneer  A  Panel  Co 53 

WiUey.  C.L 1 

Williams,  Ichabod  T,,  A  Sons 1 

Wisconsin  Seating  Company 62 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 15 


MAHOGANY,    WALNUT,    ETC. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  A  Dock  Co 63 

Duhlmeier  Brothers „ 12 

Hamilton,  J.  V. 64 

Huddleston-Maxsh  LumberCo 

Maley,  Thompson  A  Moffett  Co 11 

Mengel,  C.  C.  A  Bro.  Company 5 

Palmer  A  Parker  Co 14 


WOODWORKING     MACHINERY. 

Cadillac  MachineCo 57 

Defiance  Machine  Works.  The 13 

Elmes.  (.'harles  P..  Engineering  Wks.  13 

Linderman  Machine  Co..  The 67 

Mershon.  W,  B.,  A  Co •'56 

Phoenii  Manufacturing  Co .37 

Saranac  Machine  Company 57 

Smith,  H.  B..  Machine  Co 

Steinmetz.  C,  M 15 

Westinghouse  Electric  A  Mfg,  Co  .. 


LOGGING   MACHINERY. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Wks 

Clyde  Iron  Works 55 

Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co 56 

Russel  Wheel  A  Foundry  Co 


DRY    KILNS    AND    BLOWERS. 

Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works 56 

Phila,  Textile  Mchy,  Co 1 

SAWS,    KNIVES   AND    SUPPLIES    . 


Atkins,  E.  C,  A  Co. 
Simonds  Mfg,  Co 


LUMBER  INSURANCE. 

Central  Manufacturers'  Mut.  Ins,  Co. 

Epperson,  U,  S 

Indiana  Lumbermen's  Mut,  Ins,  Co.. 

Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. . 

Lumbermen's  Mutual  Ins.  Co ;  - 

Lumbermen's  Underwriting  Alli- 
ance — 

Lumber  Underwriters 16 

Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Mutual 
Fire  Ins,  Co 

Rankin,  Harry  A  Co  50 

TIMBER   LANDS. 

Lacey,  James  D,,  ACo 2 

Spry,  John  C 4 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Freight  Audit  A  Storage 

Com  oany 16 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  A  Dock  Co 63 

Childs.S.D.  ACo 53 

Durant-Dort  Carriage  Company 9 

Elmes.     Charles     F..     Engineering 

Works l^i 

Grerlach,  The  Peter.  Company 53 

Lumbermen's  Credit  Association. ...  4 

Mechanical  Rubber  Comoany 57 

Strutliers  Cooperage  Company 39 

Tamms  SUica  Company 53 

Wausau  Advancement  Association, .  9 
Westinghouse  Electric  A  Mfg.  Oo... 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  tbis  sec- 
tion at  the  following  rales: 

For  one  insertion 20c  a  line 

For  two  insertions 35c  a  line 

For  three  insertions 50c  a  line 

For  four  insertions 60c  a  line 

Eight  words  of  ordinary  length  make  one  lint. 
Heading  counts  as  two  lines. 
No  display  except  tbe  headings  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances  to  accompany  the  order.  No 
extra  charges  for  copies  of  paper  containing 
the  advertisement. 


EMPLOYES  WANTED 


WANTED 

Salesmen  on  our  New  Census  publications. 
Splendid  opportunity.  Men  making  $50  to  $75 
per   week.  RAND,   McNALLY   &  CO., 

Dept.  B.,   Chicago,   111. 


WANTED 

First-class  band  sawyer,  about  February  1. 
Must  be  familiar  with  sawing  mahogany  and 
quartered   oak    flitches. 

Address  "BOX  127,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


WANTED 

An  experienced  Veneer  Slicer  operator.  In 
replying  give  full  information,  by  whom  you  have 
been  employed;  what 'kinds  of  wood  you  have 
cut,  your  age,  married  or  single,  and  references. 
Address     "BOX  121,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Chas.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Klrkland  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TIMBER  ESTIMATING 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  and  logging 
conditions.  Have  a  few  high-class  properties 
for  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

THos.  J.  Mcdonald. 

East  Tenn.  Natl.  Bank  BIdg., 

Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  TOR 

75  to  100  cars  of  oak  poles,  bolsters,  sand 
boards,  eveners,  and  reaches ;  and  hickory  and 
maple  axles.  Will  Inspect  at  shipping  point,  and 
pay  cash.  E.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bajne  St., 

Bnffalo,  N.  T. 


i 


LOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK    WALNUT    LOGS 

We  want  hewed  black  walnut  logs  for  export. 
16  inches  and  upward  in  diameter.     Terms  cash. 
JOHN  L.  ALCOCK  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  994, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED— BLACK  WALNXTT  LOGS 

500  cars  good  black  walnut  logs,  10"  and  up 
in  diameter,  6  ft.  and  up  long.  Will  Inspect  at 
shipping  point  and  pay  cash. 

GEO.   W.   HARTZELL,   Dayton,   Ohio. 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LOGS 

200,000  ft.  28"  and  up  White  Oak  logs. 
200,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Walnut  logs. 
50,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Cherry  logs. 
C.  L.  WILLEY.  2558  S.  Robey  St.,  Chicago. 


TIMBER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


VIRGINIA  TIMBERLAND   TO   BE   SOLD 
AT  AUCTION  JANUARY  10,  1913 

Over  700  acres  in  Botecourt  County,  Va., 
about  one  mile  from  Compton's  Switch,  to  be 
sold  free  and  discharged  from  all  liens  and  en- 
cumbrances, at  the  old  lumber  camp  on  the  prem- 
ises, Friday,  January  10,  1913,  at  3  .30  p.  m. 

Property  can  be  reached  by  N.  &  W.  R.  R.  to 
Buchanan,  Va.,  thence  via  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  to 
Compton's  Switch.  A  deposit  of  10%  cash  or 
eortifled  check  to  be  made  at  time  of  sale.  The 
property  belongs  to  the  American  Coal  &  Lum- 
ber Corp.,  bankrupts,  and  is  sold  by  order  of  the 
U.  S.  District  court,  subject  to  confirmation. 
For  further   particulars  apply   to 

WILLIAM   P.   DAVIS,    JR.,   Trustee, 
1200   Betz   Bldg.,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

For  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  bids  will 
be  received  by  the  auctioneer,  W.  S.  Greenway, 
in  front  of  the  Roanoke  Court  House,  Roanoke, 
Va..  on  Friday,  January  10,  1913.  at  11  :30 
a.  m.,  and  the  bids  then  made  will  be  cried  by 
the  auctioneer  at  the  .sale  on  the  premises  in  the 
aflernoon  ;  the  auctioneer  reserves  the  right  to 
sell  the  property  to  the  highest  bidder  on  the 
premises. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  HUNDRED  MILLION 

Feet  stumpage  hardwood  ;  very  fine  proposition  ; 
on  railroad  western  N.  C.  J.  M.  ASKEW,  79 
Cumberland  Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 
I  own  in  tee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracks  of  high-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  the  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  Investment  or  as  an 
operating    proposition. 

Will    deal    with    principals    only.      Address   In 
confidence,   "BOX   22,"   care    Hardwood   Rbcoeo. 


TIMBER  LANDS  WANTED 


H 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

400  or  000  acres  of  good  hardwood  timber- 
land,  mostly  oak  and  ash,  suitable  for  bending 
purposes.     Address 

"BOX   125,"    care   Hardwood    Record. 


TIMBER  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— HARDWOOD   TIMBER 

6,118  acres  in  fee  simple  of  virgin  timber  land 
having  on  it  the  following  :  Oak,  15  million  feet ; 
cypress.  12  million  feet ;  gum,  12  million  feet : 
pine,  10  million  feet.  This  is  located  in  North 
Louisiana  and  is  fine  timber.     Address 

"OWNER,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


FOR   SALE   THOROUGHLY   DRY   STOCK 

.S  cars  1|4"   No.  1  common  I'lain  White  Oak. 

1  car     1     "  Poplar  Board  9  to  12". 
5  cars  IVt"   No.   1  common  Poplar. 

2  cars  iy2"   Clear  saps  Poplar. 

4  tars  1     "  No.  1  common  Chestnut. 

2  cars  IVi"  firsts  and  seconds  Chestnut. 
10  cars  1%"  No.   1   common   Chestnut. 

3  cars  1%"  firsts   and   seconds   Chestnut. 
12  cars  IVz"   No.    1    common   Chestnut. 

.\11  of  this  stock  is  thoroughly  seasoned,  run- 
ning good  widths  and  standard  lengths,  and  can 
be  shipped  immediately.  Write  or  wire  us  for 
delivered  prices.  Y'ou  will  find  them  interesting. 
FILLERTON-POWELL    HDWD.    LBR.    CO., 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


FOR    SALE 

Cottonwood  which  will  be  cut  during  the  next 
sixty  days.  About  200,000  feet  of  wagon  boards, 
any  widths  or  lengths,  absolutely  clear,  high 
grade.  Also  about  200,000  feet  of  No.  1  common 
and  better.  Please  let  us  have  your  best  cash 
offer,   f.    0.   b.    Omaha.     Address 

"BOX   115."  care  Hardwood  Recced. 


OAK.  POPLAR,  ASH 
and  all  other  hardwoods,  In  all  grades  and  thick- 
nesses, can  be  readily  sold  If  advertised  In  the 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  section  ol  Hardwood  R»c- 
obd.  If  yon  have  a  large  stock  yon  want  to 
sell  try  a  few  lines  In  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  inquiries  they  will  bring  you. 

FOR  SALE 

Car  Curly  Poplar,  largely  4/4. 

2  cars  4/4No.  1  Common  Poplar 

3  cars  8/4  No.  2  Common  Poplar 

Address        P.  O.  BOX  174,  Hickory,  N.  C. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED 


WANTED— DIMENSION  STOCK 
Oak,  plain  and  quartered ;  boards  and  square*. 
Also  dogwood  and  persimmon. 

INDIANA    QUARTERED   OAK    CO., 
7  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER  WANTED 


J 


WE  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  HEAR  FROM 

Any  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  Poplar  Electric 
Casings,  and  also  from  those  in  a  position  to  sup- 
ply Bed  Gum  Veneers. 

Address  "BOX  122,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE 

1    carload   No.    1    Chestnut   Poles   30'    long,   7" 
diameter  at  top. 

WEBB  WOODFILL,  Greensburg,   Indiana. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EXPORT 

Well-known  export  firm,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  European  markets,  would  like  to  get 
into  connections  with  first-class  mills,  especially 
in  West  Virginia,  with  the  object  of  handling 
their  stock  for  export.  Trincipal  will  spend 
most  time  in  Europe.  Can  furnish  Al  references. 
Address   "BOX   123,"    care   Hardwood   Recobd. 


EXCEIJ.ENT  OPPORTUNITY 

for  man  to  go  In  manufacturing  business.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitable  for 
making  spokes  and  vehicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion in  town  six  thousand,  on  two  rivers  and 
two   railroads.     Address 

"BOX  72."  care  Hardwood  Kecord. 


RECEIVER'S  SALE 

Well-equipped  Furniture  Factory,  now  in  opera- 
tion, together  with  large  stock  of  finished  and  un- 
finished furniture  in  colirse  of  manufacture : 
about  300,000  feet  of  seasoned  lumber ;  good 
three-story  brick  factory  and  warehouse  build- 
ings ;  50,000  square  feet  floor  space  ;  good  rail- 
road facilities,  sawmill  in  connection ;  skilled 
non-union  labor  :  established  trade  :  splendid  op- 
portunity. Will  be  offered  at  private  sale  by 
order  of  court,  Thursday,  Jan.  16,  1913.  For 
information  address  A.  B.  WYCOFF,  Receiver, 
Batesville,  Ind. 


PARTNERSHIP  INTEREST  FOR  SALE 

Non-resident  partner  in  Hardwood  Manufac- 
turing company  will  dispose  of  controlling  inter- 
est. 

Address  "BOX  120,"  care  Hardwood  Recobd. 


WANTED 

To  correspond  with  a  reliable  and  competent 
manufacturer  of  hardwood  lumber,  who  has  a 
mill  and  wants  a  location  in  the  Gulf  states. 
Address  ROBINSON    LUMBER   CO., 

717  Whitney  Bank  Bldg.,   New  Orleans,   La. 


I         MACHINERY  FOR  SALE         | 

FOR    SALE    AT    A    BARGAIN 

One  Coe   76"x52"   Veneer  Lathe. 

One  Coe  76"   Veneer  Clipper. 

One  76"  S.  C.  Rogers  BufEalo  Knife  Grinder. 

-ill  machinery  guaranteed  to  do  first-class 
work,  and  good  reasons  for  wanting  to  sell.  Ad- 
dress      "BOX   116,"   care   Hardwood   Record. 


WANTED 

Five  cars  1"  No.  3  common  chestnut. 
DDHLMEIER    brothers,    Cincinnati,    O. 


BUYERS   OF   HARDWOODS. 

Do  you  want  to  get  In  touch  wltb  the  best 
buyers  of  hardwood  lumber?  We  have  a  list, 
showing  the  annual  requirements  in  lumber, 
dimension  stock  and  veneers  and  panels  of  con- 
sumers of  those  materials  throughout  the  Dnlted 
States  and  Canada.  The  service  is  free  to  ad- 
vertisers In  the  Recobd.  It  will  Interest  yon. 
Write  us  for  further  Information  about  oiir  "Sell- 
ing Lumber  by  Mail  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  Bldg., 

Chicago. 


MACHINERY  WANTED 


WANTED    TO    BUY 

one   hundred  and  eight  dry   kiln   bunks,   six   feet 
long,   six  inch   wheels,   roller  bearings. 

THE  TAYLOR   CHAIR   CO.,   Bedford,   O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — HARDWOOD  LUMBERMEN— 
to  try  the  Gibson  Tally  Book.  The  three-throw 
aluminum  tally  ticket  cover  accommodates  any 
form  of  ticket  desired.  The  use  of  the  special 
triplicate  tally  ticket  supplied,  printed  on  water- 
proof paper  with  carbon  backs  makes  tallies  un- 
alterable. For  durability,  convenience,  accuracy 
and  for  systematizing  the  inspection  of  lumber 
the  Gibson  tally  method  can't  be  beat. 

Special  forms  of  tally  tickets  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. Covers  sold  on  approval  to  responsible 
concerns.  HARDWOOD   RECORD, 

537  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


CHICAGO 

Telephone  Canal   1688 

CHAS.     DARLING     &     CO. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

22nd   Street  and   Center  Avenue 
CHICAGO 

McParland  Hardwood 
Lumber  Co.  2204  s.  LafUn  st! 
HARDWOODS 

FRED  D.  SMITH 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1337-1343  North  Branch  St.  CHICAGO 

E.  H.   KLANN 

Cottonwood,    Gum,    Oak,    Ash,    Cy- 
press, Yellow  Pine,  Dimension  Stock 


819  FISHER  BLDG. 


HAR.    1187 


For  sale  by  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

S3;  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

60  CENTS  EACH. 


Osgood   &  Richardson 

935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Agents:  LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


A  Vene«r  Osags  it  th«  ftDiwer  to  a  Veaaer  Dier'v 
cr»TingforyearB,  Thia" Walker  Br&Dil"TeB- 
eor  Gftufe  ia  »  eteel  c«ng«  ihat  wUl  aatiify 
yoirwRDta  for  all  time.    Ton  can'tdoyour- 
aelf  a  bett«r  tare  than   to  bay  ant   of 
tbMa  gauges.     It  gaug«B  ACOURAXCLT 
.•▼•ry  tbicknesflfrom  1-40  inch  to  Af- inch 
INCLUSIVE.    Wak*  op  tothisopportn- 
Dity.  Pric«onIy$l-98(lelivared  by  0.  S. 
Mail.  Order  now,  tr.day.   AddresB— «45» 
ffoodraifo  Ave.      Phone  Hyde  Park  IS. 


De»t. 


YIE7 
CHICAGO 


31l_IC/=\ 

OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So.  Sth  Ave.,  Chicago 


Qerlach  Modern  Machines 

Producr   Ihc  Chfapctt  und    DrsI 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOOKS 


circular.  Band  and  Cylinder  Saws 

SAW   AND  LOG  TOOLS 

THE  PETER  CERLACH  CO,  Cleveland.  6lh  City,  U.S.A. 


COUNTERFEIT  CHECKS 


ar«  frequent 
except  where 
our 

Two  Piece 
Oeometiicil 
Barter  Coin 

Is  In  use,  then 
Imitation  Isn't 
poBsible. 
Sample  ir  you 
ask  for  It. 

S.  D.  CQILDS 
<  CO. 

Chicago 
We  also  make 
Tlma  Checks, 
StenoilB  and 
Log  Hammers. 
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This  is  Form  Y 


Y    G.  M.  CC.--PAT.  JAN.3,  1001 


Elkmont  Contracting  &  Supply  Co. 


Etkmoal.  Tenn. 


Camp 

191 

DIA. 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

DIA. 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

TOTAL 

8 

37 

9 

38 

10 

39 

11 

40 

12 

41 

13 

42 

14 

43 

15 

44 

16 

45 

17 

46 

18 

47 

19 

48 

20 

49 

21 

60 

22 

51 

23 

62 

24 

53 

25 

54 

26 

65 

27 

56 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

Total 

TOTAL  NO.  LOGS  &  AM'T.  IN  FEET 

CARS    AVERAGE  PER  CAR 

J 

^ 

_ 

REMARKS: 


Of  Single  Duplicate  or  Tripli- 
cate Log  Tally  Ticket  (with- 
out Loose  Carbon  Sheets) 
used  in  the 


Gibson 
Aluminum 
Tally  Book 
Covers 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

HARDWOOD      RECORD 

537  S.  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO 


Let  us  send  you  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  scores  of  forms  of 
lumber,  flooring  and  log  tally 
tickets. 


SCALER 


The  Gibson  Tally  Book  System 

has    more    than    2,500    users. 
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:  ■    ^^^.r^' 


CLYDE  -  GRADE    TKdn  wKIcK  iWe  \s  None  Leifer! 


Nearly  a  thousand  lumber  com 
panies  have  proved  the  econ- 
om\  and  efficienc\  of  skiddmg 
with  the  Clyde  Skidder  and 
loading  with  the  McGiffert 
Log  Loader.  If  \ou  are  not 
one  of  them  you  wdl  be  after 
you  give  us  a  chance  to  show 
you;  and  meantime  it's  costing 
you  somewhere  around  $25  a 
day  to  "do  without!" 


'  "i      \ 


.^V•^H.- 

"'  ..c-'ff." 

--■.-.J-;-': 

•j^i;h'-?;^tvSiw:'  ■ 

■:mm 

.,r^'y.< 


Our  Seven 
Acre  Factory 
at  Duluth 


'j4j-A  for 

CATALOG 
No.  1 


•:  at^lVt-^^.'WJI^iji^ 


CLYDE 


CLYDE    IRON  WORKS 

Mdnufdcturerx   cit   DULUTH,  Mmnej-ofd.  U.S.A.  o^ 
CLYDE -GRADE    Lo^^lnd  ^nd  Holj-iin^  MdcKinery. 


CLYDE 


S6 
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The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOGGING 


IS  DONE  WITH 


MDCERWOOD.  ^ 

■—■   S!.    r  IX-"...   1>_'..Brarich'."6ffic°es'""->:;'.?^ 


r  (X...      1.   ..Drancn' urhces  »   -, 

-*^'      Chicago, ^eAtViIe-'^--"'',  T 

T   '    Agencies'      -"   -5^,"f"" 


MONTREAL     VANCOUVER 


Avoid  Liability 

And  risks  of  maiming 
your  employees.  Use 
our  Power  Feed  Band 
Ripsaw 


a  4^ 


rr^r^\  n  n  n 


au^ify 


WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO. 


Dangerous  Circular  Ripsaws. 


SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


Power  Feed  Band  Ripsaw  No.  1 


lif  Gibson  Tally  Book 


You  can't  afford  to  be 
without 

when  it  costs  but  a  dollar,  if  you  want  the  most  conve- 
nient     and     accurate     system     for      tallying      lumber. 

Hardwood  Record       ::      ::      ;;      Chicago 


MORE  THAN  2,000  LUMBERMEN 

are  using  the  new  Gibson  Tally  Book  with  its  duplicate 
or  triplicate  tally  tickets.  II  yuu  haven't  seen  it,  let  U3 
send  you  one  with  specimen  tickets  on  approval.  They 
solve  your  shortage   and   Inspectiun    troubles. 


HARDWOOD  RECORD 


CHICAGO 


Lumber  Dried  As  Never  Before 

SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

GRAND  RAPIDS  DRY  KILN 
GRAND  RAPIDS  VENEER  WKS.,    SOLE  MFRS.,    MICHIGAN 


If  you   want  to  reach   the   wholesale  consumers  of  hardwood  lumber  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertisement  will  do  it  for  you. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  hardwood  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  a  HARDWOOD 
RECORD  advertisement  will  do  it  for  you. 

The  HARDWOOD  RECORD  represents   high-class,   special,   class  circulation,   with  a 
minimum  of  waste  circulation. 

Ask  any  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertiser  for  experience  on  results. 
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Phoenix 

ft.  Pony 
Band  Mill 

cut  30,000 
f  1"  lumber 
hours  and 
good. 

Nearly  200 
of  these 
mills  sawing 
wood  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 


PRETTV  GOOD 
RECOMMENDA- 
TION. ISN'T  IT? 


MODERATE    PRICE 

PHOENIX   MFG.    CO. 

EAU    CLAIRE  WISCONSIN 


Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners 


Can  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  driven  with 

"ADVANCE" 

CORRUGATED 
JOINT  FASTENER 
MACHINE 

Made  in  Dilfereol 
Types  lo  Meet 
All  CondilMns 

Specially  suitable  for 
manufacturers  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds, 
screens,  coffins, 
furniture,  plumbers' 
wood- work,  porch 
columns,  boxes, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Write  for  bulletins 
and  prices. 

Manufactured  only 
by 


Saranac  Machine  Co.,   St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


Broom  Handle 

CHUCKING    AND   BORING    MACHINE 


It  rounds  end  of  handle  and  bores  small  hole  in  other  end 
automatically  at  same  time.  Capacity,  45,000  handles  in  ten 
hours.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  keep  the  handles  fed  to 
the  machine.  Used  by  the  largest  producers.  Write  for  de- 
tails and  price. 

CADILLAC  MACHINE  CO. 

Makers  of  Handle  Makers  Tools.     CADILLAC.  MICHIGAN 


ELEPHANT 
RUBBER 


BELTING 


AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


"'CAGO    '   RO' 


,BB"" 


HOSE 


STEAM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

EXTRA  QUALITY 


Recommended  for  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


SELLING  AGENTS 

CR4HE  COMPiHY  •  -  »U  BR4NCHES 
STiKDiRD  EQUIPMENt  CO.,  MOBILE.  U4 
ILBlNy  MILL  SUPPLK  CO..    ILBIKV,  Bit. 


THE  MECHANICAL 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

(Chicago  Rubber  W«rk») 


307  W.  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO 

ESTABLISHED   1882 
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500   Copies    Sold    Within  a  Week  After  Prospectus  Was    Issued 


Hardwood    Record    announces   the    issue    on    January    1, 
1913,  of  an   Authoritative  Commercial   and  Scientific  Book 

American  Forest  Trees 


By  Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor  Hardwood  Record 
Edited  by  Hu  Maxwell,  Wood  Utilization  Expert 


The   Work  Involves , 


First:  A  botanical  description  of  the 
more  than  300  species  of  American  for- 
est tree  growth. 

Second:  A  physical  description  of  the 
wood  of  these  species..' 
•  Third:  A  recital  of  the  chief  uses  of 
all  important  American  woods,  together 
with  suggestions  of  advantageously 
broadening  their  uses. 

Fourth:  Complete  information  concern- 
ing the  range  of  growth  of  all  varieties. 

Fifth:  Related  trees  are  logically 
grouped  according  to  families  and  spe- 

C  The  book  will  contain  between  650  a 
quality  of  enameled  paper,  and  handso 
roan  back  and  corners,  with  basket  clo 
on  the  back,  and  gilt  top. 

C  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  mo 
paper  in  sepia,  outlined  in  orange,  from 
mercial  varieties  of  virgin  forest  timber 
with    numerous   engravings,   from   drawi 
flower  forms,  etc. 


cies;  important  species  covered  in  sub- 
stantial detail,  and  brief  mention  of  the 
woods  of  minor  importance. 

Sixth:  Scientific  name  of  each  tree  is 
recited,  as  well  as  the  various  common 
names  by  which  it  is  recognized  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  range  of  growth. 

Seventh:  The  properties  of  the  various 
woods  are  carefully  analyzed,  particu- 
larly weight,  hardness,  stiffness, 
strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  color, 
figure,  and  seasoning  and  lasting  prop- 
erties. 


nd  750  pages,  will  be  printed  on  the  best 
mely  bound  in  half  leather,  dark  green 
th  sides,  silk  head-bands,  gold  stamping 

re   than   100  full-page  pictures  on   plate 

photographs,  covering  all  the  chief  com- 

growing  in  the  United  States;  and  also 

ngs  and  photographs,  showing  leaf  and 


C  The  price  of  the  work  is  $6.00,  delivered  by  express  or  mail,  and  is  sold  only 
on  subscription. 

C  An  order  blank,  and  a  prospectus,  showing  the  character  of  the  paper,  size  of 
page  and  style  of  printing  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Address  Book  Department,  HARDWOOD   RECORD 
537  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

ORDERS     SHOULD     BE    PLACED    AT    ONCE 
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WISCONSIN 

WHERE    THE    FINEST     NORTHERN    HARDWOODS      GROW 


SAWYER  GOODMAN  CO. 


MARINETTE,  WIS. 


Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shineles    axid    Posts 


We  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White   Pine   Finish  and  Shop   and   Pattern    Lumber 


We  want  to  move  the 
following  air-seasoned  stock 

5  cars  6/4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
3  cars  5  4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
1   car     8/4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 

1  car  8/4"  No.  1  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
3  cars  4/4"  No.  1   Com.  Birch 

2  cars  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Birch 

OELHAFEN  LUMBER  CO. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN 


"Three    Mills    in    Indiana"    Used   to    Be   the 
Slogan.    Now  There's  Only  One  Left,  but  It's 

The  Largest  Band  Mill  in  Indiana 

"From    Toothpicks    to 
Timbers  60  Feet  Long" 

PERRINE-ARMSTRONG  COMPANY 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


WE     MANUFACTURE     MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS     ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 

BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 
Condition 

BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ASH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ELM:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

THE  G.  A.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  GOMPANY 

Office  and   Mill  LoggiRg   Camp 

TOMAH,  WISCONSIN  BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 


GET  OUR  PRICES  ON 

1  car    1"  No.  1  Common  &  Btr.  Red  Birch. 

10  cars  1"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 
5  cars  1"  No.  1  and  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 
2  cars  1^"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 

2  cars  lYz"  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 

Can      ship      in      straight      or  * 

mixed  cars  with  other  lumber 

ROBBINS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Rhinelander,   Wisconsin 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  we  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

MAKE  US  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 


For  Prompt  Shipment 

I!a»»«ijml— IIHI.OUd  ft.  .">  4  No.  ■;   (  iiniiiioii  .V   Heller. 
Soil   .Maple — -.'.^.IHIO  fl.    I  4  *  »  4  I,<ik  Kiiii  M.  f.  O. 
White  Jt  Keil  Oak — lli.OOO  fl.  I.iiB  Run  .M.  C.  O. 
Blaek  Walnut— :f.0()0  ft.  I.hb  Run  M.  f.  I). 

STRUTHERS    COOPERAGE    CO.,      Romeo,     Michigan 


J.  &,  J.  V  1  N  K  e: 

Agents  for  the  Sale  of 

AMERICAN 

HARDWOODS  IN  LUMBER  AND  LOGS 

AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 

6o 
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MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS     FOR     HARD     MAPLE.     AND    GREY    ELM 

"Ideal 


99  Steel 
Burn- 
ished 


Rock  Maple  Flooring 


i*  the  flooring  that  it  manufactured  expressly  to  supply  the  demand  (or  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modem  machinery  from  carefully-selected  stock  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
throughout  our  entire  system  to  make  it  fulfill  in  every  particular  its  ntune — "IDEAL." 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 


Send  Us  Tour  Inquiries 


The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


We  Want  to  Move  Promptly 

20  cars  4  4  No.  2  Com.   and   Better   Basswood 
12  cars  54  No.  2  Com.   and   Better   Basswood 
50  M  2x6-16  small  red  knotted  White  Pine 
25  M  4/4  Log  Run  White  Pine 


LATH 
SHINGLES 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOODS 


PINE  AND 
HEMLOCK 


East  Jordan  Lumber  Co. 

East  Jordan,  Michigan 

MAKERS  OF  IMPERIAL   MAPLE  FLOORING 


I  XL  ROCK  MAPLE 

SelecleT Red  Birch      FLOORIN G 


!q\     "'The  Standard''' of  Excellence 
Wisconsin  Land  &  Lumber 

OompSiny       Hermansville,     Michigan 

BIRCH,    ASH,    ELM,    BASSWOOD   AND   HEMLOCK   LUMBER 
Basswood  Siding,   Ceiling,   and  Moulding 


SAILING,  HANSON  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Michigan  Hardwoods 

GRAYLING,    MICHIGAN 


150  M' 


45 
25 


5/4 

8/4 

10/4 


M' 

-  -  M'  _  _, 
60  M'  12/4 
40  M'  16/4 
20  M 


Michigan 
Hard  Maple 
Firsts  and 
Seconds 

Stock  now  in  our 
Detroit  yard  for 
quick     s  h  i  p  m  e  n  t. 

PRICES  REASONABLE,  AND  GRADES  CORRECT 

Thomas  Forman  Company 

Detroit 


10  .M' 
10  M' 
12  M' 
10   M' 


5/4 

6/4 

10/4 

12/4 

16/4 


14 
12' 
12' 
12' 
12' 


and  wider 

and  wider 

and  wider 

and  wider 

and  wider 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

MAXl'FACTURERS  OF 

BIRCH  BASSWOOD  ELM  MAPLE 

5/4   No.    1    and  2   Common  Maple 75,000  ft. 

6/4   No.    1    Common    Maple 150,000  ft. 

4/4  No.   1    Common  Birch 100,000  ft. 

4/4  No.   2  Common  Birch 50,000  ft. 

5/4  No.  2  Common  and  Better  Birch 50,000  ft. 

8/4  No.  3  Common  Rock  Elm 40,000  ft. 

We  Solicit  Your  Inquiries 
SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W.— C,  M.  &  ST.  P.— W.  &  M, 


"Chief  Brand" 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  J,  f  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple' 
in  ail  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE    US,  WE   CAN    INTEREST  YOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING.    MICHIGAN 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 


HELENA,  ARK. 


VENEERS 


PENROD  WALNUT  &  VENEER  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


KENTUCKY   VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR,  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED 

QUARTERED  OAK,  MAHOGANY 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 

SAGINAW    BRAND 

MAPLE   FLOORING 

SACiNAW,   MICH. 


B.  C.  JARRELL  6i  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rotary- Cut  Gum  and  Poplar 

VENEERS 

Well  manufactured,  thoroughly 
KILIS  DRIED  and  FLAT 


HUMBOLDT. 


TENNESSEE 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and 

White  Oak 

Walnut  Cherry  Ash  Maple 

Let  us  Send  You  Our  stock  List    FORT      WAYNE,      IND. 


CIRCASSIAN 


MAHOGANY 


Logs  VENEERS  Lumber 


WE  IMPORT 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


All  Thicknesses  of  Mahogany 
Ready  lor  Shipment 

RICE  VENEER  &  LUMBER  GO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICH. 


For  Veneer  and  Panel  Manufacturers 

Your   Consumers'    Lists   Cost    You   BIG    MONEY 

We  can  save  it  all  and  relieve  you  of  all  the  detail  and  effort  necessary  to 

tabulate  consumers'  wants      Our  Card  Index  System  of  those  wants, 

just  out,  is  the  result  of  systematic  effort.      It  is  endorsed  by  your  competitor. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Give  Him  that  Advantage? 

HARDWOOD  RECORD  CHICAGO 
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Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co. 

HOME    OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 


We  manufacture  at  our  Birchwood  plant  single  ply  veneers 
of  all  native  northern  woods  and  deliver  stock  that  is  in 
shape  to  glue. 

From  our  Algoma  factory,  where  we  have  specialized  for 
twenty  years,  we  produce  panels  of  all  sizes,  flat  or  bent  to 
shape,  in  all  woods,  notably  in  Mahogany  and  Quarter-Sawed  Oak. 

We  make  no  two-ply  stock,  and  do  not  employ  sliced  cut 
quartered  oak.  Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed 
veneer. 


Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.  We 
do  not  use  retainers.  Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
erful screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

If  you  seek  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 
results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 
of  every  detail,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 
an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  product  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  CO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  CUT 


"k, 


.4> 


'C^ 


\ 


BIRCH 

BASSWOOD 

OAK 

ASH 

ELM 


VENEER 


-^  WISCONSIN  ^ 


Write  Us    ^^^ 


^  %^ 


.<^" 


^>    MUST  MOVE  BY  JAN.  1    s^ 

A^X  Panels — 3  ply — good  1  side  |  ^^^ 

'  ^^        3/16  Ash,  24x60       14  Ash,  24x60     1  '4  Basswood.  24x60         ^^ 

30x60  30x72  I 


IN  STOCK  AT  CHICAGO  WAREHOUSE,  1140  WEST  LAKE   STREET 

TELEPHONE  HAYMARKET  3027 


Wisconsin  Seating  Co. 


New  London,  Wis. 


HOWARD  HANSON,  President 


THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 


THE   HANSON-TURNER    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

ROTARY  CUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 


ELM  OAK 

BEECH  MAPLE 

CURLY  BIRCH 


BIRCH 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTIES: 

DRAWER  BOTTOMS       BACK  PANELS        CENTER  STOCK 
BACKING       PIANO  PIN  BLOCKS        BIRCH  DOOR  STOCK 
BIRD'S-EYE   MAPLE  CURLv  birch         BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE 


OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


Highly  Figured  Quarter- Sawed  White  Oak  Veneer 


PUTINAM   VeiNBER   &    LUMBER   Co, 

ROACHDAUE,    IIND. 


CUTSirSGER,  Gen'l  Mgr. 


Custom  Mill  Work,  Storage,   Inspection 

ON 

Foreign  Fancy  Woods,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Circassian 

We  receive  the  logs,  store  or  warehouse  them,  manufacture  them  into  lumber,  cut  or  saw  veneers,  pile  and  store  the  pro- 
duct, and  ship  via  any  railroad.  Also  furnish  inspection  returns  on  logs  or  lumber.  Can  furnish  accommodations  and  econ- 
omies which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere.  We  always  have  on  our  yards  parcels  of  plain  and  figured  African, 
Mexican  and  Cuban  Mahogany,  Circassian  Walnut  and  Cedar  logs,  placed  here  for  sale  by  direct  foreign  shippers,  from 
which  advantageous  purchases  can  be  made. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co.  Long  island  City,  New  York 


y  eneers  and  l^aneh  with  a  iKeputation 

YX /"E  manufacture  Veneers  in  all  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.    Also  Built-up  Panels 
^^     in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.     Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Underwood  Veneer  Co.  Wausau^  Wis. 


a 


SOVEMANCO." 


We  can  furnish  anything  you  want  in 

Sawed    and    Sliced    Foreign    and   Domestic   Figured   Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.     Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

day  received,  if  desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  21st  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Mills.  Magnolia,  Standard  and  21st  Sts. 
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THE 

di^  u  1  n 

PROMINENT       SOUTHERN       MANUFACTURERS 

ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER      DRvTN^E'^ZDmoN 

6,000  ft.  3/4"    1S-2S   Qrtd.   White  Oak, 

5,000  ft.  5/4"  No.  2  Com.  Qvtd.  White 

20,000  ft.  6/4"  1S-2S  Ortd.  Red  Oak,  6"  &  up. 

6"  &  up. 

Oak. 

15,000  ft.  8/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6" 

8,500  ft.  3/4"  No.  1   Com.  Qrtd.  White 

5,700  ft.  2J4"  Com.  &  Bet.  Plain  White 

&  up.     Very  wide  run. 

Oak,  6"  &  7". 

Oak. 

17,000  ft.  4/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Poplar. 

5,000  ft.  6/4"  No.   1   Com.  O^td.  White 

3  5,000  ft.  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Red  &  White 

7.500  ft.  4/4"  1S-2S  Yel.  Poplar,  7"  &  up  wide. 

Oak. 

Oak. 

13,000  ft.  5/4"  Com.  &  Bet.  Poplar,   13"  &  up. 

2,700  ft.  5/8"  No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

40,000  ft.  4/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6" 

26,000  ft.  6/4"  Clear  Saps.    Good  widths 

Oak. 

&   up. 

and   lengths. 

3  5,000  ft.  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

15,000  ft.  5/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6" 

38,000  ft.  6/4"    No.    t    Common.     Good 

Oak. 

&   up. 

widths   and   lengths. 

We.  of  .ourse.  liiive  a  (Mimplete  stock  of  Quartered  and   Vlain  Oak.   Poplar  and   Hiekor.v.  etc.,   in  all  srades  and  tliiiknesses:                                 1 

and  will   he  glad  to  iiave  jour  inquiries  for  nn.vtliins:  vou  niav  need. 

J.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO.                                                                               OWENSBORO,   KY. 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 


Fisher,  Louisiana 


Diaijnond 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE   OF   PERFECTION 


PUT  US  ON  YOUR  GUM  MAP 

In  the  next  ninety  days,  our  mills 
will     cut     about     3,000,000     feet 

RED  f::^  SAP  GUM 

H.  H.  HUT  LUMBER  COMPANY 

TEININESSEE    VALEEV    HA.RD'WOODS 

DECATUR,   ALABAMA 


ESTABLISHED      1869 


Adams  &  Raymond 


Veneer  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,       INDIAN 

^MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

PLAIN  5  FIGURED 

VENEERS 

C/RCASS/A/V)    WALNU 
AnERJCAIS    /     ^^i-i^^ 


WALNUT 


aUARTERED     OAK 


IF    YOU   HAVENT   SEEN  THE  GIBSON    TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally 
Tickets  for  triplicate,  duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score 
of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the  latest  and  best.  En- 
dorsed by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and  buyers. 
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THE 

SOUTH                     1 

PROMINENT      SOUTHERN      M A N V F A C T V R E R S 

William  S.  Whiting 

MA.XUR'ACTL'RER    A>'D    WHOI^ESAUER 

WHITE  PIINE 

BASSWOOD 
BIRCH 

BUCKEVE 

CHESTINUT 
IVIAPUE 

POPLAR 
A.SMEVIULE,  IV.  C  OAK 


CHERRY 

50  M  ft.  4/4 

No.  3 

Common 

CHESTNCT 

100.000    feet 
of  S/4  Sound 
"Wormy  and 
No.   2  Com- 
mon. 

WE  HAVE    IT 

W.  W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 

CYFRESS 

250,000    feet 
of  4/4  No.  1 
Common     & 
Better.    Old 
grading. 

SPRCCE 

4/4  and  8/4 
Clear  and 
Select.   8/4 

Box  and  Mill 
Cull 

A    LINE    B 

General  Office! 
JolinE 

iND   SAWED   STOC 

RINGS    PRICE    BY    RETU 

!                                                New  York  { 
town.    Pa.                                             No. 

K 

RN    MAIL 

>fflce 
18  Broadway 

Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 


SALT  LICK 


KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Oak  Flooring 


Complete   stock   of   % "   and   13/16"   in  all 
standard  widths 


A  FEW  ITEMS  OF  DRY  STOCK 

We  Want  to  Move 


2  cars  4/4  1st  &  2nds  Cypress. 
2  cars  4/4  select  Cypress. 

4  cars  4/4  No.  1  Shop  Cypress. 
1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 
1  car  2"  Select  Cypress. 

1    car   4/4    Ists   &   2nds   Cotton- 
wood. 

5  cars    3"    mixed    oak    Crossing 

Plank. 


10  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
2  cars  5/4  No.  1  Common  Ash. 
2  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Ash. 

1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nd8  Ash. 

2  cars    4/4    IS"    &   wider   Panel 

Cottonwood. 
8/4  to   16/4  No.    1   Common  and 
better  Plain  Ked  and  "White 
Oak. 


BAKER-MATTHEWS    MFC.    CO. 

SIKESTON,    MO. 
WRITE    US    F^OR     PRICES 


GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  GO. 

1002-1005  Times  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS 

Three   Mills 


Frank  Purcell  %"Tf^ 

Exporter  of  Black  Waliiut  Logs 


MARK 


FIGURED  WALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 


D.  B.  MacLaren  Lumber  Co. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Evansville,  Ind. 


S   cars  4/4  No.   1   common  Qnirtered.  White  0«k 
4  cars  4/4  No.   1   common   Plain  Red  Oak 
2  cars  4/4  No.  2  common  Plain  Red  Oak 
1   car  4/4  No.   1   common   Poplar 
1   car  4/4  Nos.  1  and  2  Red  Gum 


Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber  Co. 

Specialists 
Red  Cum 


Mills  at 

Morehouse,  Mo. 


Sales  Ofiices 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
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I  I|li 


BUFFALO 

The  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East 


BUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  GO. 

We  want  to  buy  for  cash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

All  grades  and  thicknesses. 

Will  receive  and  inspect  stock  at  sblppiner  point. 

Branch  yard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


940  Seneca  Street, 


BUFFALO 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 


Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET 


ORSON  E.  YEAGER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


ANTHONY 

MILLER 

HARDWOODS 

OF    ALL 

KINDS 

893   EAGLE 

STREET 

G.  EUIAS  Sc  BRO. 

HARDWOODS 

White  Pine.  Yellow  Pine,  Spruce. 
Hemlock,  Fir.  Lumber,  Timber.  Mill- 
work.  Boxes,  Maple  and  Oak  FloorinB 

9S5=1015     ELK     STREET 


Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Go. 


I1UR  SPrCIAI.TV; 


QUARTERED 
WHITE  OAK 


940    ELK    STREET 


I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK,  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

1075  Clinton  Street 


The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  every 
facility   for  filling    and   shipping   orders   prompth 

They  will   be    pleased   to   have    your    inquiries 


I'  I 
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Automatic  Jointing 

The  Greatest  Improvement  in  Producing  Furniture 


A  few  manufactur- 
ers who  have  made  a 
success  of  Automatic 
Jointing. 

T.  K.  Risliel  Co. 

Standard  Furniture  Co. 

Rockford  Cabinet  Co. 

Haddorf  Piano  Co. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Steger  &  Sons. 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigera- 
tor Co. 

Shaw-Walker  Co. 

Naperville  Lounge  Co. 

Cutler  Desk  Co. 

Gunn  Furniture  Co. 

Mier  &  Pohlman  Co. 

National  Casket  Co. 

Kertscher  Co. 

C.  B.  .\tkin  &  Co.- 

Acme  Kitchen  Furniture 
Co. 

Weber  Co. 

S.  K.  Pierce  Co. 

P.  Derby  Co. 

Cramer  Furniture  Co. 

Standard  Red  Cedar  Chest 
Co. 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Brunswick- Balke  -  CoUen- 
der  Co. 

J.  C.  Wideman  &  Co. 

American  Seating  Co. 

Irving  &  Casson. 

Wood  &  Brooks. 

Binghampton  Lounge  Co. 

W.  \\'.  Put  man  Co. 

B.  F.  Huntley  Furn  Co. 


The  joints  which  you  make  are  perhaps  satisfactory,  but  are  you  satished 
with  a  method  that  takes  several  operations  to  do  the  same  work  that  can 
be  done  on  the 

"Linderman"AutomaticDovetailQlue  Jointer 

which  joints  lumljer  together  and  builds  panels  up  to-  any  width  desired 
without  lumber  waste,  on  one  machine  and  at  one  automatic  operation, 
offering  an  improvement  in  cost  reductions  with  as  perfect  a  glue  joint  as 
can  be  made  by  any  method? 

Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Manufacturers  Now  Use 
the  "Linderman" 

with  more  than  satisfactory  results  as  to  economy  and  quality;  no  matter 
how  many  men  you  use  in  your  jointing  department,  you  pay  them  from 
$400.00  to  $700.00  each  per  year.  With  the  "Linderman"  in  your  factory  the 
labor  cost  would  be  reduced  more  than  one-half  and  your  yearly  labor  costs 
would  be  reduced  to  $200.co  to  $400.00  per  man. 

Taper  Wedge  Joints  Are  Thoroughly  Glued 

liecause  when  the  joint  begins  to  slide  together  there  is  a  i6-in.  opening. 
The  glue  is  not  forced  out  but  forced  into  the  wood — the  Tapered  Dovetail 
then  permanently  clamps  the  boards  together. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  users  here  represent  practically  every  line  of 
jointing  and  the  automatic  method  means  a  big  saving  in  these  factories  in 
labor,  lumber  and  glue. 

Saving  Edge  Waste 

The  new  feeding  fence  is  a  very  important  feature  in  saving  lumber.  Rough 
edge  lumber  can  be  jointed,  saving  the  ripping,  the  saw  kerf  and  edge 
waste.    Can  we  send  you  leaflets  e.Nplaining  this  feature  with  others? 

Linderman  Machine  Company 

iWu.skegon,  Mich. 
New  York  City         Woodstock,  Ontario         St.  louls.  Mo.        Atlanta,  Qa. 


^^    Y^     ..^    ^^^     ^^  ^.^    ^^^    .^^  Manufacturers  Old-Fashioned 


Soft 

Kitchen  6 

Company 


Specialty 


Ashland,  Kentucky 

EASTERN   REPRESENTATIVE,   John   L.   Cochran  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Steger  Buiiaint 

601  W.  115th  Street,  New  York  City  W.  H.  Matthias,  Manager. 

HERE  IS  SOME  OF  THE  STOCK  WE  HAVE 
ON  HAND  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT: 

BASSWOOD  CHESTNUT  lo  4  No.   2  Common,  2   cars. 

44  IS  and  2s,  io'-i2',  2  cars.  4/4  No.  1  Common,  5  cars.  \'2./^  No.'  2  Common,   3  cars. 

4/4  IS  and  2s,  i4'-i6',  i  car.  5/4  No.  i  Common,  2  cars.  4  4  No.  i  Com.  strips,  3  cars. 

4/4  Clear  strips,  io'-i2',  i  car.  6/4  No.  1  Common,  3  cars.                                               FLOORING 

4  4  Clear  strips,  i4'-i6',  i  car.  84  No.  i  Common,  2  cars.  Oak,  Beech  and  Maple. 

4/4  No.  I  Common,  io'-i2',  2  cars.  4/4  Quartered  No.  2  Com.,  5  cars.  WHITE    PINE 

4/4  No.  I  Common,  i4'-i6',  3  cars.  8/4  No.  2  Common,  2  cars.  All  grades. 

ALL  BAND  SAWED  AND  OUR  OWN    MANUFACTURE 

W.  M.  RITTER  LUMBER  CO.,        COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 

Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 


WE    OFFER 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Bassvvood 

4 '4  No.  2  common  and  better  Brown 

Ash 


Sales   Office:    BUFFALO,    N.   Y.  4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Birch,  strictly  unselected  for  color 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


4/4  and  5/4  No.  1  and  No.  2  common 
Flooring  Maple. 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4,  12/4  and  16/4 
Firsts  and  Seconds  Maple 


YELLOW  POPLAR 


MiNUFACTURERS  OF  BAKO  SAWEO 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED   OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTY 

QUARTER     SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Coal  Grove, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LUMBER  CO 


Eighteenth  Year.      ) 
Semi-Monthly.      f 


'        />/,»  V!> 


/VlA^ 


CHICAGO,  JANUARY  10,  1913 


^<S>* 


(Subscription  $2. 

I  Slngie  Copies,  10  Cents. 
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Special  Woods 
for  Specml  Work 

With  an  organization  that  maintains  yards  in  the  heart  of  the  best  lumber 
districts,  we  are  in  a  position  to  till  your  orders  for  practically  any  size,  grade, 
or  kind  of  wood — and  we  are  not  too  big  to  appreciate  only  the  larger  orders. 

When  you  have  Special  Work — remember 
that  you  can  get  the  Special  Wood,  deliv- 
ered promptly  and  at  the  right  price,  from 

J.  Gibson  McIlvain  &  Co. 

1420  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OILOWAY 
AROWCDDS 


/ 


The  following  Yellow  Cottonwood 
is  band-sawn  and  runs 


60%  14' 

and  16' 

COTTONWOOD 

176,850  feet  4  4 

1st  &  2nd  6" 

to 

12". 

89,432  feet  4  4 

1st  &  2nd  13' 

& 

wider. 

163,421  feet  4  4 

No.  1  Common, 

containing 

all  the  wide. 

Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Chicago 


ELEPHANT 
RUBBER 


BELTING 


AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


307  W.  Randolph  Street, 

ESTABLISHED  1882 


HOSE 


STEAM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

EXTRA  QUALITY 


Recommended  (or  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


SELLING  AQENTS 

CRIDE  COMPANY  •  •  ILL  BRtNCHES 
STiNDlRD  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  MOBILE,  ALl 
tLBANT  MILL  SUPPLY  CO..    ILBINV,  Ot. 


THE  MECHANICAL 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

(Chicago  Rubber  W«rk() 

CHICAGO 
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MICHIGAN 

rAMOUS  FOK   HARD  MAPLE  AND   GREY   ELM 


Michigan  Hardwoods 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

COBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 


CADILLAC,  MICH. 


November   26th,    1912 


DRY   STOCK   LIST 

4/4    Basswood   No.    1    Common lOOM 

4/4   Birch   is  &  2s  Red  Curly  and  Wavy i/    M 

4/4   Cherry   No.   3   Common   &   Better 9  M 

4/4   Cadillac  Gray   Elm    is   &    2s 20   M 

4/4   Cadillac  Gray  Elm   No.    1   Common 47    M 

4/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm  No.  2  Common 60  M 

"It  is  not  what  lumber  costs  you,  so  much  as  what  you 
can  get  out  of  it,  that  decides  its  value  for  your  work." 

OUR    OWN    MANUFACTURE 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

FINEST 

MAPLE 

FLOORING 

• 

KILN  DRIED,   HOLLOW   BACKED 
MATCHED      OR     JOINTED 
POLISHED     .4ND     BUNDLED 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

1   TO   6   INCHES   THICK               WRITE    FOR    PRICES 

BAY  CITY,                               MICHIGAN 

Something  New 

For  Your  Factory  Floors 

Utility    Joined    With    Economy 

We  are  now  manufacturing  what  we  call  a 
No.  2  Factory  grade  of  Hardwood  Flooring 
which  can  be  used  successfully  in  factory  build- 
ings where  good  wearing  qualities  rather  than 
appearance  are  required.  This  Flooding  is  made 
from  the  hardest  portion  of  the  log,  and  while 
the  Flooring  shows  the  heart  defect  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  nevertheless  it  will  wear  with  won- 
derful durability.  It  is  "Rockhard"  flooring 
at  a  rock  bottom  price. 

It  is  13/16  X  2  1/4"  face,  and  the  Flooring  is 
kiln  dried,  hollow  backed,  bored,  end  matched, 
steel  scraped  and  bundled. 

Write  us  about  it.  This  is  a  grade  of  Hard- 
wood Flooring  you  should  know  about.  Address 
MITCHELL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Sales 
Department,  C.adill.^c,  Michig.^n. 


THE 


Kneeland-Bigelow  Go, 


300,000  Feet 
5/4   No.    2    Common   and   Better   Beech 


HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 


250,000  ft.  5/4  No.  1  Common  Basswood 

This  is  of  good  average  widths  and  lengths,  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  16  ft. 


All  of  the  above  stock  is  nicely  manu- 
factured, being:  band  sawed,  trimmed, 
and  well  seasoned.  We  are  prepared  to 
quote  attractive  prices  for  this  mate- 
rial for  immediate  shipment. 

BAY     CITY,      MICH 
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PLANNER- STEGER  LAND  &   LUMBER  CO. 

MAPLE  AND  BIRCH  FLOORING 

of  unexcelled  manufacture  and  quality.     Also   Manufacturers   of  Basswood,   Birch,   Elm, 
Maple  and  Hemlock. 

SEND      US     YOUR     INQUIRIES 


MILLS: 
BLACKWELL,  WISCONSIN 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE 

1704  STEGER  BLDG.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HARDWOOD    AND    YELLOW    PINE    LUMBER 


In  Stock,  Ready 
To  Ship 


3  cars  1x6  and  wider  1st  &  2nd  Cottonwood 

3  cars  1x9  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards 

4  cars  1"  No.  1  Common  Cottonwood 
4  cars  1"  No.  1  Common  Sap  Gum 


W 


E  make 
a  sp  e- 
cialty  of  Oak 
Timber  and 
Car  Stock. 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  ON  YELLOW  PINE  TIMBER,  FLOORING,  CEILING  AND  FINISHING. 

SCHULTZ,  HOLLOWAY  CO.,  343  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


If  you  want  to  reach   the   wholesale  consumers  of  hardwood  lumber  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertisement  will  do  it  for  you. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  hardwood  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  a  HARDWOOD 
RECORD  advertisement  will  do  it  for  you. 

The  HARDWOOD  RECORD  represents   high-class,   special,   class  circulation,   with  a 
minimum  of  waste  circulation. 

Ask  any  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertiser  for  experience  on  results. 
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HlDDLESTON=MARSH  LIMBER  COMPANY 

(Successors    in    Chicago    lo    OTIS    MANUFACTURING    CO.  I 

2254   LUMBER  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Mahogany  Lumber  Mahogany  Veneer 


Mexican  and  Cuban.  Is 
&  2s,  No.  1  Com.,  Shorts. 
Ail  thicknesses.  Plain  and 
Figured. 

Circassian  Walnut 


Mexican  and  African. 
Sawed  and  sliced.  All 
thicknesses.  Figured  and 
Plain. 


Qtd.   R.   &  W.  Oak   Veneer 
BIRCH,      GUM,      POPLAR, 

ALL    IN    Ol'R    CHIC.\GO    YARD. 
PROMPT   SHIPMENT  ASSURED. 


Lumber   and   Veneer. 

Plain  R.  &  W.  Oak  Veneer 
AND      BASSWOOD      VENEER 


lliiiwi«iiiiiiis 

tMiMmii 


A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilce's  Hardwood  Floor« 
ing  ha.s  been  among  the  foremost  on  the  market 
and  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  the 
best  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  kept 
abreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  de- 
mands of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  the 
above  statements,  try  our  polished  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  with 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  bUnd  nailing — you'U 
find  it  reduces  the  expense  of  laying  and  polishing. 
Our  Booklet  tell*  all  about  Hardwood  Flooring 
and  how  to  care  for  it — alto  prices — and  it  free. 


The  T.  Wilce  Company 

22nd  and  Throop  Sts.     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

Drpv  DOOl^  Published  Semi-annually 
m\lLiLJ  Dvy  Wf\.  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  ef  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  financial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan.  The  trade  recognizes  this  book  as 
the  authority  on  the  lines  )t  covers. 

A  well  organized  Collection  Department  is  also  operated  and  the  same  is  open  to 
you.    Write  for  terms. 


Lumbermen's  Credit  Assn., 


608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAUO 


Hentltn  Thtt  Poer. 


ESTABLISHED 
1(7« 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


We  Have  Made  a  Success 
of  the  Veneer  Business — 


Why? 


Because  no  permanent  money-making 

proposition  can  be  one-sided  and  we 

are  benefiting  our  customers 

Let   us   have   your  inquiries   when    in   the   market 
for  the   followinsi  woods: 

MAHOGANY  YELLOW  POPLAR 

CIRCASSIAN  PINE 

CURLY  BIRCH       R.C.Red&Wh.Oak 

WALNUT  BUTTS  R.  C.  Birch 

And  QUARTERED  OAK,  Sawn  and  Sliced 

Veneer  Manufacturers  Company 

Fulton  and  May  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 


Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,   Birch,    Elm,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 


In  the  Market  for  Round  Lots  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE   SELLING 

Fisher  Building,       -        -        •        CHICAGO 

•PHONE  HARRISON  I084 


Going  up— Hardwood  Timber 

We  have  the  following  hardwood  and  pine  timber  for  sale  at  prices 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  advanced  with  the  rise  in  value  on 
timber  lands.      For  a  short  time  we  ofCer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  — A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

7,600,000    FEET    OF    HARDWOOD    IN    SOUTH- 
WEST ARKANSAS 

We  also  have  timber  In  British  Columbia  and  on  the  Paclflc  Coast 
and  Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

John  C.  Spry 

Room    1003   Harris   Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,   Illinois 
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KNOXVIUUE 

Famous  for  Finest  Type  of  Poplar.  Oak  and  Chestnut 


VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

KNOXVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 


U.   S.   MIZNER. 

Pre«. 


J.  M.  LOGAN, 

Gen'l  Manager 


C.  C.  CANNON. 

Vlce-Prea. 


C.  R.  8WANN, 

Sec'y  and  Treaa. 


J.   M.   UOGAN 
UUMBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   AND   WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch  Office  and  Yard: 
Bank  aDd  McLean  Ave.,  Cincinnati         I.  M.  ASHER,  Mgr. 

We   Want   Orders   for   the   following   Dry   Stock: 

WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 
assorted  stock  of  all 
kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN      SHIP     ON     SHORT     NOTICE. 


"THE   VERY  BEST" 

Red  Birch 


Knoxville  Veneer  Co. 


IVIapbct  <St  Shea  Lumber  Co. 

jNIanuf  acturcrs 
and    Wholesalers 


OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:     Middlebrook  Pike  and 
Lonsdale  Car  Line 

KJSfOXVlLLe,  CejSfN. 

WE  WANT  TO  MOVE 

3  cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

2  cars  4/4  Clear  Sap  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  Select  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1   &  2  Red  Oak,  10"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Chestnut 

1  car  4/4  No.   l  Common  Chestnut 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR, 
OAK,  CHESTNUT,  WHITE  AND  YEL- 
LOW   PINE,    HEMLOCK   BARK,   ETC. 

BAND  AND   CIRCULAR  MILLS— EAST  TENN. 
MOUNTAIN  VIRGIN  HARDWOOD  STUMPAGE 


QUARTERED   WHITE   OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 


QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK,  PLAIN  OAK,  POPLAR,  WALNUT  &  TENNESSEE  RED  CEDAR  LUMBER 


BAND  MILLS  AT  VESTAL.  A  SUBURB  OF  KNOXVILLE.     SOUTHERN  AND   LOLLS  VlLLli  &  NASH  VILLE  RAILROAD 

l'  


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian  Hardwoods 

OAK   OUR   SPECIALTY 


H  A  R-D  WtrcnO"  RTE  CORD 


NASHVILLE 

CELEBRATED      FOR     HIGHEST      TYPE       TIMBER      GROWTH     F-AULTI  ,T^&«i 

Tv^tAisruF-AC-ruRE           and     good     grades.       ^^^ui-^i-ESS 

1 

We  will  name  very  attractive 

1 

If  you  want  to  get  in  touch 
with   2000  Live  Wire 

prices  on  a  few  cars  of  each  of  the 
.   following  items: 

1 

Buyers    of    Hardwoods 

it  will  pay  you  to  find  out  about 
the  Hardwood   Record's 

BULLETIN    SERVICE 

One  man,  who  uses  the   service 
gives  it    credit  for  earning  annu- 
ally $10,000  for  him. 
Write  for  pamphlet — 

"Selling    Lumber    B;^    Mail'.' 

4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and   12/4  Is  and  2a  Poplar. 

4/4  and  8/4  Sap  Poplar. 

IVt",  1%"  and  2%"  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 

4/4  No.  1  and  Panel  Poplar  In  widths  of  12  to  17",   18  to  23" 

and  24"  and  up. 
4/4  X  13  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  Hne. 
3/8,  4/4,  5/4,   10/4  and  12/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
4/4,  5/4,  6/4  and  S/4  No.   1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  R.   Oak. 

4/4,  5/4  and  6/4  .No.    1   Common  Qtd.   R.   Oak. 
6/4  and  10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4.  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  1  Common  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  8/4,   10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Chestnut,  also  5,  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.   1  Common  Chestnut. 

It  will  prove  a  revelation  to  you. 
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John  B.  Ransom  &  Go. 

1 

(Bulletin   Dept.) 

537  So.  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

Hardwood  Lumber 

1 

a 

1 

Nashville,    Tenn. 

IF  YOU  BUY  LUMBER  | 

i    Cherokee   Lumber  Co. 

1 

Naturally  you  want  only  well  manufactured  stock,  clean 
grades  and  prompt  service.    We  can  give  you  all  three. 

;      Manufacturers  of  all  the  lumber  we  sell. 

1 

We  have  a  well  assorted  stock  of  Plain  and 
Quartered  Red  and  White  Oak,  Poplar,  Ash, 
Chestnut,    Hickory    and   Aromatic   Tennessee 
Red    Cedar,    practically    all    of   which    is    our 
own   manufacture. 

Let  us  quote  you  some  attractive  prices 
on    quartered    white    oak    and    poplar. 
Any  grades  and  thicknesses. 

1 

LOVE,  BOYD  &  CO.,      Nashville,  Tenn. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1 

i— 

i 

1 

Tennessee  Hardwoods 

(|The   Gibson   Aluminum  Tally   Book   Cover 

and    Tally    Tickets    are    now   employed   by 

more     than      2,000     lumber     manufacturers, 

Tennessee  Hardwood 

' 

dealers    and    consumers. 

Lumber  Co. 

West  Nashville 

i 
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Paepcke  Leicht  Lumber  Company 


CHICAGO 


Soutfierti  KardvDoods 


^  We  offer  stock,  produced  by  our  band  mills,  from  our  own  timber. 

^  We  control  absolutely  the  manufacture,  piling,  grading  and  shipping 
of  our  product  and  are  thus  able  to  assure  our  trade  of  uniformity  of 
grades  and  manufacture. 


SPECIALTIES: 


RED  GUM 
SAP  GUM 


RED  OAK 
WHITE  OAK 


COTTONWOOD 
YELLOW  CYPRESS 


SOFT  ELM 
WHITE  ASH 


Paepcke  Leicht  Lumber  Company 


CHICAGO 


LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


gf/  of  a  Square  Deal 
§1  in  both  Grade  and 
>  Measurement  ' 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS. 

THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 
ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  40,000,000 

STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  January  1,  1913 


TELEGRAPH 

CODES 

UNIVERSAL 

HARDWOOD 

WESTERN    UNION 

Cable  Address,  Lamb 


FAS  Quartered  WTiite  Oak 

No.  1  Com.  Quartered  White  Oak 

No.  2  Com.  Quartered  White  Oak 

FAS  Plain  White  Oak 30,000 

No.   1   Com.   Plain  White  Oak 

FAS  Plain  White  Oak  12"  &  up 

F.4S  Plain  Red  Oak 

No.  1  Com.  Plain  Red  Oak 

Com.  &   Better  Qrtd.  Red  Gum . 

FAS  Red  Gum— Plain 

F.AS  Circassian  Red  Gum 

No.  1  Com.  Red  Gum 

FAS  Sap  Gum  18"  &  Up 

FAS  Sap  Gum  6"  &  up 100,000 

No.  1  Com.   Sap  Gum 

No.  2   Com.   Sap  Gum 

Shop  &  Better  Cypress 

Common  &  Better  Tupelo 


3/8 

1/8 

5/8 

3/4 

6,000 

60,000 

20,000 

30.000 

12,000 

16,000 

5,000 

30,000 

100.000 

26,666 

40,000 

12,666 

4,000 

30,000 

20.000 

18,000 

25,000 

00,660 

150,000 

110,000 

260,000 
12,000 

60,000 

26,666 

i'36,666 

40,000 

100,000 

40,000 

20,000 

50,000 

100,000 

150,000 

50,000 

30,000 

25.000 

100,000 

4/4 

30,000 

150,000 

10,000 


150,000 


150,000 
50,000 
50,000 

220,000 
20,000 
50.000 
80,000 


200,000 


15,000 
40,000 


6/4 
25,000 

6/4 
7,000 

8/4 

40.066 
5,000 

■.;.'.■. 

3,666 

18,666 

1,666 

40.000 
56.0(H) 

60,000 

3,000 

20.000 

40,000 
1,000 
8.000 

15,000 
40.000 

;oo,o(M) 

20,000 
15.006 

10.000 

30,000 

10/4 


000 
000 


12/4    16/4 

2,666 
1,666 
,000 


CUB    LDMBEK    COMTAmS    ATL    WIDE    STOCK    PRODUCED    IN    MANUFACTURING    AND    WILL    BUN    OVER    60%    OF    14    AND    1<    FT. 
UENGTtlS.       WE    AI.SO    MANUFACTURE    OAK    TIMBERS    AND    BRIDGE    PLANK  —  FACILITIES    FOB    KILN    DRYING    AND    DRESSING 


H  A  R  D  W  O  &  D     RE  CORD 


N 


-^t 


LUDINGTON 


HARDWOOD    SPECIALISTS 

RESOLVED:  That  it  shall  be  our  ami  to  gain  as 
many  satisfied  customers  as  we  have  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  we  will  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
manufacture — quality — grades  and  service  established. 

OUR    INVENTORY   SPECIALS 

J  cars  4/4  No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Cross  Piled  1  car  8  4   Ists  &  2nds  Hard  Maple  Step 

Sap  Hard  Maple.  Plank. 

3      "     5/4  End  Dried  Sap  Hard  ]Maple.  1      "  10/4  No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.   Soft  Grev 

2      "     6/4  End  Dried  Sap  Hard  INIaple.  Elm. 

1  car  6/4  Ists  &  2nds  Hard  Maple  Step         2  cars  6/4  No.  1  Common  Soft  Grey  Elm. 

Plank.  3      "     6/4  No.  2  Common  Soft  Grey  Ehn. 

YOU  CAN  READ  QUALITY  BETWEEN  THE  LINES 


CTfvi 


SXEARN  S 
SALT  &  LUMBER  CO.  LuDINGTON,MlCH. 


BAND   SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE    PRODUCE   OUR   OWN   STOCKS 
QA|C— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 

A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  MOVE: 

100,000  feet  5/4"  x  13"  to  17"  Ists  &  2nds  Cottonwood. 
110,000  feet  4/4 "  x  22"  &  up  No.  1  &  Panel  Cottonwood. 
200,000  feet  4/4 "  x  13"  to  17"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards. 

75,000  feet  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Quartered  WKite  Oak. 

97,000  feet  4/4"  No.   1   Common  Quartered  White  Oak. 
115,000  feet  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
200,000  feet  4/4 "  to  8/4 "  No.  1  Shop  &  Better  Cypress. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

ANDERSON-TULLY     COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


2  cars  6/4"  Common  &  Better 

Chestnut. 
2  cars  4  4"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 


5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 


KENTUCKY  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


OFFER  AS  SPECIALS 


28  M. 

40  M. 
100  M. 

50  M. 
200  M. 

30  M. 
100  M. 


ft.  5/8 
ft.  4  4 
ft.  4 
ft.  5 
ft.  4 
ft.  5 
ft.  4 


'  Panel  Poplar. 
Panel  Poplar. 
Is  &  2s  Poplar. 
Is  &  2s  Poplar. 
Select  Poplar. 
Select  Poplar. 
Moulding  Poplar. 


150  M.  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Com.  &  Better 

Chestnut. 
50  M.  ft.  6/4  Cull  Ash. 
40M.  ft.  6/4  No.  1  Com.  Plain 

Oak. 
50  M.  ft.  4/4  Wormy  Oak. 
100  M.  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Com.  &  Better 
Red  Gum. 


H  AltDJWLCWil^  4«^ECORD 


II 


It's  Still  a  Bull  Market! 


Every  buyer  likes  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  opportunities  hap- 
pen to  be  offered  for  getting  bargains  in  materials. 

The  attitude  of  the  user  of  any  commodity  is  naturally  bearish — 
because  it's  to  his  interest  to  be  so.  He  wants  prices  to  decline,  and  the 
wish  being  father  of  the  thought,  according  to  some  noted  genealogical 
authorities,  he  proceeds' to  think  that  quotations  are  due  for  a  slump. 

This  is  just  a  little  hint  to  remind  the  buyer  who  is  temperamentally 
bearish  that  the  signs  are  all  ag'in  him  just  now.  Prices  at  this  present 
moment  are  not  high ;  in  fact,  on  some  items,  considering  the'  intrinsic 
value  of  the  wood  and  its  manufacturing  cost,  they  are  particularly  low, 
and  this  stock  would  make  a  good  buy  for  anybody,  be  he  wholesaler 
or  consumer. 

The  mills  have  had  some  good  weather  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  have  piled  up  considerable  lumber.  But  consumption  is  running 
ahead  so  fast  that  this  incidental  increase  in  production  is  merely  an 
anchor  to  windward,  a  kind  of  safety  valve  for  the  outlet  of  any  particu- 
larly rapid  development  of  business.  It  is  certainly  not  enough  to  jus- 
tify any  idea  as  to  lower  prices. 

Talk  to  people  in  other  lines,  from  pig  iron  to  dry  goods,, and  you'll 
find  that  everybody  is  busy,  and  everybody's  buying.  That  means  firm 
market  conditions,  with  the  tendencies  constantly  upward.  Hence 
our  tip,  based  on  conditions  which  anyone  can  analyze  for  himself, 
is  to  buy. 

Incidentally,  just  remember  that  the  best  place  to  go  for  hard- 
woods, including  special  orders,  mixed  cars  and  veneers  and  panels, 
is  Louisville.     Address 


The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club 


EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

BOOKER-CECIL  COMPANY 

W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

NORMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

(Mill  at  Holly  Ridge,  La.) 


LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  COMPANY 
OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  COMPANY 
THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 
C.  C.  MENGEL  &  BRO.  CO. 
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500   Copies    Sold    Within  a  Week  After  Prospectus  Was    Issued 


Hardwood    Record    announces  the    issue    on   February  1, 
1913,  of  an  Authoritative  Commercial   and  Scientific  Book 

American  Forest  Trees 

By  Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor  Hardwood  Record 
Edited  by  Hu  Maxwell,  Wood  Utilization  Expert 


The  Work  Involves 


First:  A  botanical  description  of  the 
more  than  300  species  of  American  for- 
est tree  growth. 

Second:  A  physical  description  of  the 
wood  of  these  species. 

Third:  A  recital  of  the  chief  uses  of 
all  important  American  woods,  together 
with  suggestions  of  advantageously 
broadening  their  uses. 

Fourth:  Complete  information  concern- 
ing the  range  of  growth  of  all  varieties. 

Fifth:  Belated  trees  are  logically 
grouped  according  to  families  and  spe- 


cies; important  species  covered  in  sub- 
stantial detail,  and  brief  mention  of  the 
woods  of  minor  importance. 

Sixth:  Scientific  name  of  each  tree  is 
recited,  as  well  as  the  various  common 
names  by  which  it  is  recognized  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  range  of  growth. 

Seventh:  The  properties  of  the  various 
woods  are  carefully  analyzed,  particu- 
larly weight,  hardness,  stiffness, 
strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  color, 
figure,  and  seasoning  and  lasting  prop- 
erties. 


C  The  book  will  contain  between  650  and  750  pages,  will  be  printed  on  the  best 
quality  of  enameled  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  half  leather,  dark  green 
roan  back  and  corners,  with  basket  cloth  sides,  silk  head-bands,  gold  stamping 
on  the  back,  and  gilt  top. 

C  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  more  than  100  full-page  pictures  on  plate 
paper  in  sepia,  outlined  in  orange,  from  photographs,  covering  all  the  chief  com- 
mercial varieties  of  virgin  forest  timber  growing  in  the  United  States;  and  also 
with  numerous  engravings,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  showing  leaf  and 
flower  forms,  etc. 

C  The  price  of  the  work  is  $6.00,  delivered  by  express  or  mail,  and  is  sold  only 
on  subscription. 

C  An  order  blank,  and  a  prospectus,  showing  the  character  of  the  paper,  size  of 
page  and  style  of  printing  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Address  Boole  Department,  HARDWOOD   RECORD 
537  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

ORDERS    SHOULD    BE    PLACED    AT    ONCE 


HA  R  D  W  OOD     RECORD 
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CINCI  NNATI 

THE        GATEWAY       OF       THE.       SOUTH 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

We  are  going  to  move  the   following  lot  of 
high  grade  Lumber  during  the  next  few  weeks 


2  cars  4/4"  1  &  2  Red  Gum,  IS"  to 

27"  wide. 

3  cars  4/4"  No.   1  Com.  Qrtd.  Red 

Oak. 

3  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  White 
Oalj. 

1  car  12/4"  1  &  2  Plain  White  Oak. 

2  cars  5/S"  No.  2  Com.  Plain  Oak. 


2  cars  4/4"  Cottonwood  Box  Bds., 

3"  up. 
2  cars  4/4"  1  &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  each  12/4"  No.  1  Com.  Selects 

&  1   &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  4/4",  5/4"  &  0/4"  1  &  2  Ash, 

12"  &  up  wide. 
1    car   8/4",    10/4",    12/4"   &   16/4" 

1  &  2  Ash,  12"  up  wide. 


Main  Office 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SOUTHERN  OFFICE.  MEJfPHIS,  TENN. 
EXPORT  OFFICE,  NEW  ORLEAXS,  LA. 


MOWBRAY  &  ROBINSON 


SPECIALISTS  IN 


OAK-ASH-POPLAR 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
ROUND  LOTS  OR  MILL  CUTS 


OFFICE  AND  YARDS 
SIXTH   ST.,   BELOW   HARRIET 


CINCINNATI 


The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 
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W.  E.  HEYSER,  President         WEAVER  HA.SS,  V.  President 
BENJAMIN  BRAMLAGE,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 

MAIN    OFFICE    &    YARDS 

Winton     Place 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH        YARDS        AND        MILLS 
West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 
stock  at  all  times. 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 
mixed  cars. 


SEND    US    YOUR    INQUIRIES 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 


ARE  YOU  ALIVE 

to  the  "Service"  (in  all  its  details)  you  can 
secure  from  us  on  Oak,  Gum,  Poplar  and 
other  Hardwoods? 

BETTER  GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  US 

THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

1",  IH",  m"  1«  &  2»  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  GUM 
1",  1%"  &  2"  1(  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 

WITH  BEST    CASH    PRICES 

DUHlMEIER    BROS, 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 
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1 

CAST 

BOSTO 

YORK                    PHILADELPHIA 

WM.   WHITMER   CBi.  SONS 


ENCOKPORATED 


Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers    of    All    Kinds    of 


"If  Anybody  Can, 
We  Can" 


HARDWOODS 

West       Virginia       Spruce      and      Hemlock 
Long  and  Short  Leaf  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


H.     D.     WIGGIN 


89  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Circular-sawed     Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,     Maple 
Mill  at  Stone  Coal  Junction*  West  Virginia 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Wa     ICnnttr    Haiat    *°  ""   VO"""  orders   for  all   kinds  of  HABD- 

»**'   rwiiuw    nuw  woods,  white  pine,  yellow  fixe, 

SPBCCE.    HEMLOCK,    CYPRESS,    HARDWOOD    IXOORIMO. 

Oive  us  a  trial. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANKUN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WHITB   OAK       )  6x6  to  12x12 

BILL  timbers!  10 to 20  ft. 

ALSO     BRIDGE     PLANIC 

J.  S.  KENT  COMPANY        PHILADELPHIA 


FOR  QUICK  I : 
SHIPMENT} 


car  4/4  Is  and  3s  Red  Oak,  14  &  16'  long,  16"  &  np  wide 
car  4/4  Is  and  38  Red  Oak.  10  &  13'  long^.  16"  &  up  wide 
car  4/4  Common  and  Better  Quarter  Sawed  Red  Oak. 
4  cars  each  5/4,  6/4  and  8/4  No.  2  and  S.  W.  Chestnut. 
car  4/4  No.  1  Common  Chestnut, 
car  4/4  Is  and  3s  Chestnut. 

Send  Your  Inquiriea  to 

DANIEL  B.  CURLL,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA 


PALMER     &.     PARKER     CO. 
TEAK  MAHOGANY  ebonv 

ENQLISItOAK  air-MCcrse  DOMESTIC 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT       VENEERS  HARDWOODS 

103  Nledford  Street,  Charlestown  Dist. 

BOSTON.    MASS. 


WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


OAK 


BEECHER  &  BARR 
CHESTNUT 


POPLAR 


WHITE     PINE,     YELLOW    PINE    AND     HEMLOCK 
INTERIOR  TRIM.   HARDWOOD   FLOORING. 


442  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON    BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


IF  YOU  H AVENT  SEEN  THE  GIBSON  TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally  Tickets  for  triplicate, 
duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score  of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the 
latest  and  best.     Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and   buyers. 


HARDWOOD      RECORD 


CHICAGO 
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L  an 

LIS  talk  to 

you  about  the  plain 

d  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 

diana 

famous. 

It's  the  kind  we 

make  to-day. 

Wood-Mosaic  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

JONES  HARDWOOD   COMPANY 

WHOLESALE   DEALERS  IN 

HARDWOODS— Poplar  and  Gum 

33  Broad  Street,  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

Plans  and  epecifications  prepared.  Conetrnction  supervised. 
First  class  heavy  millwright  work.  Entire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  Fire  loss  adjustments.  Practical 
sawmill  engineer.    Can  save  you  money.     Highest  testimonials. 


C.  M.  STEINMETZ, 


P.  O.  Box  83,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quality  of  being  hard  Is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stoclc  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  PEOMPT  SHIPMENTS. 


New  York  Office 
2&  West  42iid  St. 


GEO.  WEBSTER  LUMBER  CO. 

21  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 


proctorYENEERDRYEKi 


FIREPROOF 

UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS 


No 
Splitting 

Nor 
Checkini: 

No 
Cloffging 

Nor 
Adjusting 


Recom- 
mended by 
all  those 

who 

have  tried 

it 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


DEPT. L 


MANCOCK  &.    SOMERSET  STS. 


PHILA.PA. 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141     MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


lis  Gibson  Tally  Book 


You  cant  afford  to  be 
without 

when  it  costs  but  a  dollar,  if  you  want  the  most  conve- 
nient     and     accurate     system     for     tallying      lumber. 

Hardwood  Record      ::      ::      ::      Chicago 


ASH 

4/4.  B/4,  6/4. 
8/4.  10/4,  12/4 
and  14/4. 


BIAPLE 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4, 
8/4,  10/4,  12/4 
and    16/4. 


AMERICAN 

LUMBER  &  MFG.  COMPANY 

Nfanufacturer*    and    Wholesalers 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

HARDWOOD 

White     and     Yellow     Pine 


POPLAK 

4/4  Bay  Poplar 
(Tupelo  let  and 
2nd8.>  ■ 


OAK 

White  and  Red, 
Quartered  and 
plain  sawed,  all 
grades  and 
thlckneesea. 


YELLOW 
POPLAB 


All   grades  and 
thicknesses. 


CHESTNUT 

All   grades  and 
thicknesses. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  thick 
White  Ash.  Hard  Maple  and  White 
Oak. 

Railroad  Car  and  Construction  Oak  

timbers,     long     lengths     and     special  =^== 

sizes.  SPBDCE 

Write    for    prices    before    heaTy    call  All   grades  and 

for  Spring  reqnlrements.  thicknesses. 


R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


^   Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar,  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

and  White  Pine. 

fl   We  own  our  own  stumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

fl   Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


i6 
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Panel  and  No.  1  Poplar 

5  cars  4/4"  18/23" 
5  cars  4/4"  24"  and  up 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 

RUSSE  &  BURGESS,  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


Dry  Poplar 

2 
2 
3 
3 

1 
2 
5 

cars  4/4  Fas. 
"     4/4  Saps, 
"     4/4  No.  1 
"     6/4  No.  2 
"     8/4  Fas. 
"     8/4  Saps, 
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Review  and  Outlook 


General  Market  Conditions 

WITH  NO  POSSIBILITY  of  a  material  change  in  the  stock  situa- 
tion during  the  next  five  or  six  months,  the  general  hard- 
wood market  continues  on  the  same  firm  basis  that  it  has  main- 
tained for  several  months  in  the  past.  The  upward  trend  of  prices 
has  continued  and  it  is  anticipated  that  further  advances  will  be 
noted  in  some  items.  No  excess  stock  is  reported  in  any  section 
of  the  country,  even  though  northern  mills  are  having  splendid 
logging  weather  and  are  now  equipped  with  their  full  quota  of 
woodsmen,  but  the  unusual  shortage  will  more  than  offset  any  increased 
production  that  might  result  from  increased  mill  activity. 

With  modern  methods  of  perpetual  stock  reports,  the  inventory 
season  does  not  stretch  out  over  the  long  period  that  it  used  to. 
As  a  consequence  a  fair  percentage  of  the  buyers  have  gotten 
back  into  the  market.  There  is  still  to  be  noted,  however,  a 
tendency  to  give  inventory-taking  as  an  excuse  for  not  placing 
orders.  It  is  doubtful  though  that  this  hesitancy  is  with  the 
view  of  waiting  for  a  break  in  prices,  as  every  intelligent  buyer 
is  undoubtedly  well  aware  of  the  staunchness  of  present  market 
values  on  hardwoods. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  trade  continues  to  be  that  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  that  hardwoods  have  ever 
experienced.  The  opinion  is  usually  expressed,  however,  that  the 
strength  will  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  boom,  but  of  a  healthy 
and  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  products  of  the  hardwood 
forests. 

The  Hardwood  Situation — Past  and  Present 

I'T  IS  CUSTOMARy  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  the  average 
lumberman  to  review  the  immediate  past  of  his  business  and 
analyze  the  immediate  future  prospects  in  as  careful  and  pains- 
taking a  manner  as  possible.  As  history  notoriouslj'  repeats  itself, 
this  is  the  only  means  he  has  of  making  logical  plans  for  the 
future. 

To  go  back  to  1911:  This  year  was  really  the  final  one  in 
which  all  commercial  enterprises  were  dragging,  and  the  hardwood 
lumber  business  was  no  exception  to  other  lines  of  endeavor. 
Business  was  dull,  stocks  accumulated;  and  while  the  good  end 
of  the  hardwood  product  was  sold,  but  at  much  below  its  true 
value,  the  coarser  grades  piled  up  in  what  was  then  regarded 
an   appalling  magnitude. 

Quite  early  in  1912  hardwood  lumber  commenced  moving  more 
freely,  at  advanced  prices,  and  even  before  midsummer  there  was 
very   little    high-grade    lumber    either    in    first    hands    or    in    the 


possession  of  ultimate  consumers;  and  users  of  hardwood  com- 
menced to  figure  seriously  on  the  utilization  of  lower  grades  in 
the  belief  that  they  could  be  profitably  employed.  The  sales  of 
low-grade  lumber  gradually  increased  until  at  the  end  of  1912 
there  was  just  as  serious  a  shortage  in  low-grade  stock  as  there 
was  in  high-grade.  To  be  sure,  the  extreme  coarse  end  of  hard- 
wood went  into  the  crating  and  box  business  quite  largely,  but 
the  medium  low  grades  have  to  a  wonderful  extent  taken  the 
place  of  No.  1  common  and  firsts  and  seconds  in  many  lines  of 
jjroduction. 

At  the  opening  of  1913  hardwood  stocks  are  very  low  the 
country  over,  and  in  a  good  many  lines  there  is  an  absolute 
famine.  This  is  notably  true  in  plain  oak,  but  a  good  many  other 
woods  are  in  nearly  the  same  situation. 

To  epitomize:  Desirable  hardwoods  of  all  varieties  are  in 
remarkably  short  supply  at  the  present  time,  and  the  demand  is 
strong  with  prices  steadily  strengthening. 

In  hardwoods  there  seems  to  be  no  menace  in  sight  in  the  way 
of  a  possible  over-production.  While  there  are  many  more  small 
operators  in  hardwoods  than  there  are  in  the  building  wood  manu- 
facture, the  small  operators  are  gradually  growing  fewer  in 
number  and  timber  holdings  are  now  quite  largely  grouped  in 
large  blocks  and  are  in  the  hands  of  strong  ownership.  It  is 
doubtful  if  dt  will  be  possible  to  ever  again  create  a  marked 
over-stock  of  hardwood  lumber,  as  the  hardwood  areas  of  the 
country  are  very  much  proscribed  and  essentially  all  important 
sources  of  supply  are  now  in  the  hands  of  operators. 

The  hardwood  situation  is  in  very  much  better  shape  prospec- 
tively than  the  building  woods.  The  Northwest  has  still  untold 
millions  of  high-class  conifers  that  undeniably  will  be  crowded 
onto  the  market  for  years  to  come,  but  in  hardwoods  this  condi- 
tion cannot  obtain.  A  comparatively  small  hardwood  area  must 
supply  the  entire  country  east  and  west,  as  well  as  a  not  incon- 
siderable foreign  demand. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  hardwood  production  today  con- 
stitutes only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  lumber  produced 
in  the  country,  and  beyond  this  there  is  a  fast-growing  demand 
for  hardwoods  that  can  scarcely  be  met  by  the  supply.  The  in- 
creased wealth  of  the  nation,  better  taste  and  better  judgment 
all  contribute  to  a  marked  increased  use  of  hardwoods  for  flooring 
and  finishing  purposes  in  all  building  construction.  Even  low- 
priced  cottages  are  today  finished  in  hardwoods  of  beauty  and 
permanence.  This  demand  will  probably  increase  rather  than 
diminish  for  years  to  come,  as  the  attempts  to  introduce  steel 
and  other  alleged  fireproof  materials  for  the  finishing  of  high- 
class  structures  generally  seem  to  be  regarded  as  futile  and  unde- 
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sirable  as  compared  with  the  beautiful  results  obtainable  in  high- 
class  hardwood  finish.  At  one  time  steel  as  a  finishing  material 
was  regarded  as  a  menace  to  future  utilization  of  hardwoods  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  today  that  this  is  a  bugbear 
which  will  never  seriously  militate  against  hardwood  utilization. 
From  every  viewpoint  then  hardwoods .  and  the  prospect  of 
money-making  in  their  production  is  the  one  best  bet  in  the 
entire  lumber  business.  No  owner  of  hardwood  stumpage  who 
does  business  on  even  reasonably  good  lines  can  fail  to  achieve 
a  handsome  profit  out  of  lumber  production.  Hardwood  stumpage 
is.  the  best  and  cheapest  thing  there  is  on  the  market  today,  and 
the  one  good  place  for  logical  investment. 

On  Oak  Grading 

AN  ESTEEMED  AND  COMPETENT  southern  hardwood  lum- 
berman writes  Hardwood  Eecord  substantially  as  follows: 
"I  am  coming  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  oak  values  being 
shipped  under  the  same  name,  i.  e.:  firsts  and  seconds.  No.  1 
common  and  No.  2  common  coming  from  different  points,  in  which 
the  values  of  these  grades,  from  one  point  in  some  cases,  are 
almost  double  what  they  are  from  another. 

"Another  method  that  I  find  is  being  pursued  quite  largely 
is  the  splitting  up  of  the  different  grades,  making  two  and  some- 
times as  high  as  three  different  values  from  one  grade  of  lumber, 
not  described  by  either  of  the  grading  rules  of  the  two  chief 
hardwood  associations.  As  a  matter  of  fact  as  things  are  now  con- 
ducted I  find  that  the  name  of  the  grade  of  lumber  does  not  signify 
very  much.  Some  people  are  offering  one  grade  of  lumber  on  a  given 
grade  and  name,  where  the  other  is  on  another,  and  the  buyer  is 
not  justified  in  paying  the  price  that  is  asked  in  certain  places. 
I  find  that  there  is  as  much  as  five  dollars  a  thousand  difference 
being  asked  for  the  grades  of  firsts  and  seconds,  No.  1  common 
and  No.  2  common,  and  also  that  there  is  fully  that  much  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  the  stock.  This  is  the  only  demoralizing 
thing  in  the  hardwood  situation  today. 

"For  the  present,  closer  utilization  of  oak  in  ultimate  con- 
sumption seems  to  be  the  desire  on  the  part  of  buyers,  who  seek 
specific  grades  made  best  suited  for  their  use,  and  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  more  grades  should  be  made  in  oak.  Con- 
sumers of  lumber  today  are  getting  to  a  point  where  they  are 
figuring  on  getting  values  in  the  lumber  they  buy,  and  are  spe- 
cializing more  on  the  grades  they  use.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
a  premium  in  order  to  get  the  grade  they  require  that  will  show 
as  little  waste  as  possible.  With  this  tendency  in  view  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  those  having  inspection  matters  in  charge 
should  accommodate  their  grading  systems  to  the  requirements 
of  the  buyers,  which  at  the  same  time  would  develop  a  better 
profit  for  the  manufacturer." 

The  matter  of  inspection  of  hardwoods  is  one  that  is  perennial, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  present  system,  which  no  one  holds  is  per- 
fect, is  fairly  satisfactory,  it  matters  not  how  desirable  amend- 
ments may  be  in  the  grading  of  lumber,  and  is  quite  doubtful  if 
the  majority  will  ever  consent  to  any  radical  amendments  in  the 
present  rather  crude,  and  in  many  instances  unsatisfactory 
methods  of  inspection.  However,  there  is  meat  in  what  Hakd- 
WOOD  Kecoed's  correspondent  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
oak  inspection.  There  really  is  no  accurate  basis  today  for  de- 
termining values. 

The  Consignment  Evil 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  four  years  Gustav  A.  Farber,  Lon- 
don representative  and  partner  of  Russe  &  Burgess,  Inc., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  visiting  the  United  States.  He  spent  the 
holidays  with  a  number  of  his  relatives  at  Baltimore,  and  in- 
cidentally called  on  a  number  of  his  old  friends  among  whom 
his  memory  is  kept  green.  While  in  this  country,  Mr.  Farber 
will  visit  several  of  the  hardwood  sections  of  the  country,  and 
then  go  to  Memphis  to  confer  with  members  of  his  company  on 
business  matters. 

Mr.    Farber    was     interviewed    by    a    Hardwood    Record    repre- 


sentative a  few  days  ago  and  talked  most  interestingly  and  in- 
structively about  trade  export  conditions.  Mr.  Farber  makes  the 
emphatic  assertion  that  the  foreign  business  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted  except  by  the  aid  of  a  foreign  representative 
who  is  always  on  the  ground  to  look  after  shipments  and  settle 
any  possible  controversies  that  may  arise  between  seller  and 
buyer. 

Mr.  Farber  certainly  has  made  a  great  success  of  his  work 
abroad,  and  being  not  only  a  thorough  lumberman,  but  a  linguist 
as  well,  has  helped  him  greatly  in  his  ability  to  grapple  with  the 
constantly  changing  conditions  arising  in  the  hardwood  export 
business.  He  is  a  man  of  extreme  perseverance  and  taetfulness, 
and  has  attained  a  reputation  for  fairness  that  makes  him  very 
popular  with  buyers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

While  Mr.  Farber 's  relations  with  foreign  wood  brokers  are 
pleasant,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  many  of  them  do 
not  always  carefully  look  after  the  interests  of  the  shippers  as 
they  should,  and  that  their  position  as  intermediaries  between 
the  exporter  and  buyer  renders  them  less  zealous  in  securing  at 
all  times  for  the  shipper  his  just  due.  They  seem  to  feel  that 
they  can  not  afford  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  the  buyer  and  this 
tends  to  make  them  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  shipper. 

To  illustrate  this  point  Mr.  Farber  stated  an  instance  in  which 
a  broker  having  information  that  a  shipment  of  lumber  was  in 
transit,  went  around  among  the  trade  offering  it  for  sale.  The 
prospective  buyer  knowing  that  the  lumber  was  being  forwarded 
on  consignment  was  not  willing  to  pay  the  very  fair  price  men- 
tioned, which  would  have  left  the  exporter  a  small  margin  of 
profit.  The  broker  immediately  asked  the  buyer  what  he  would 
give  for  the  stock.  A  price  was  named,  which  meant  a  definite 
loss  to  the  shipper,  but  which  price  the  broker  accepted  and  ad- 
vised the  exporter  that  this  was  the  best  figure  obtainable.  This 
situation  Mr.  Farber  states  is  merely  a  sample  of  what  is  being 
repeated  with  great  frequency  on  consignment  shipments,  and 
illustrates  the  weakness  and  foolishness  of  this  system  of  doing 
business.  Almost  invariably  customers  who  do  business  on  these 
lines  unload  their  stock  at  a  heavy  loss  and  at  a  much  less  price 
than  they  could  get  for  the  lumber  at  home. 

Mr.  Farber  says  that  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
export  lumber  trade  is  the  English  credit  system  under  which 
the  buyer  demands  six  months'  terms  of  settlement.  This  method 
imposes  a  financial  strain  upon  the  seller  which  few  of  them  can 
stand,  and  furthermore  is  bad  all  around  for  the  reason  that  it 
places  business  upon  a  false  basis.  It  virtually  gives  the  buyer 
the  use  of  the  seller 's  money  for  six  months  without  any  return 
to  the  seller  and  renders  it  extremely  diflicult  to  hold  the  buyer 
down  to  a  volume  of  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled  within  the 
limit  of  safety. 

Under  this  system  the  broker  has  found  his  opportunity,  and 
usually  allows  the  exporter  to  draw  against  shipments  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  amount  due  and  carries  the  buyer.  This  system  places 
the  exporter  and  to  some  extent  the  buyer  at  the  mercy  of  the 
broker.  Mr.  Farber  insists  that  the  only  correct  method  of 
handling  the  export  lumber  trade  is  to  handle  it  as  other  lines 
are  handled,  i.  e.,  on  a  cash  basis  at  the  usual  discount,  with  the 
six  months'  time  feature  eliminated.  He  is  further  insistent  that 
the  consignment  business  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
should  be  eliminated  as  at  its  best  it  is  full  of  dangers  and  pit- 
falls, which  have  resulted  in  very  few  American  hardwood  ex- 
porters ever  having  made  any  considerable  profit  out  of  foreign 
business,  where  logically  they  should  have  made  no  inconsiderable 
profit. 

Cover  Picture 

COMMENCING  WITH  THIS  NUMBER  of  Hardwood  Record  the 
front  cover  of  each  issue  will  be  embellished  with  a  picture  illus- 
trating some  important  phase  of  forest  growth,  woods  operations,  or 
lumber  utilization.  The  picture  on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue  illus- 
trates the  most  recent  and  economical  type  of  log  slides,  which  is  of 
the  plank  type.     This  system  of  getting  logs  off  steep  mountain  sides 
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has  been  practiced  for  many  years  in  the  rough  country  of  both  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  earlier  types  of  these  slides  were  made  of 
logs  which  were  never  entirely  satisfactory  on  account  of  their  initial 
cost,  the  waste  of  forest  material   and  general  erudeness. 

Tlie  plank  slide  here  depicted  is  an  evolution  in  slide  building 
which  is  far  in  advance  of  a  timber  slide,  and  in  efficiency  and  cheap- 
ness of  operation  ranks  second  only  to  the  logging  railroad,  and  in 
some  instances  can  be  employed  economically  to  better  advantage  than 
a  railroad,  where  slopes  are  too  steep  to  make  tlic  operation  of  a  log- 
ging road  possible. 

The  details  of  the  construction  of  these  slides  has  previously  been 
described  in  Hardwood  Eecord.  This  picture  was  made  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Little  Eiver  Lumber  Company  in  Sevier  county,  Tenn. 

Policy  of  Hardwood  Record 

THIS  ISSUE  of  Hardwood  Record  will  go  to  its  numerous  clien- 
tele involving  timber  owners,  lumber  manufacturers,  woodwork- 
ing machinery  makers,  veneer  and  hardwood  flooring  producers,  fur- 
niture and  other  woodworking  factories,  etc.,  with  a  new  makeup 
and  with  broadened  plans  for  increased  usefulness. 

The  average  astute  lumber 
producer  who  is  a  close  student 
of  his  affairs  is  of  the  opinion 
that  lumber  production  and  utili- 
zation in  the  United  States  has 
yet  achieved  scarcely  fifty  per 
cent  of  its  ultimate  efficiency. 
That  is,  he  avers  that  less  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  possible  forest 
utilization  has  as  yet  been  at- 
tained. 

To  assist  in  better  efficiency  is 
certainly  the  province  of  the  log- 
ical lumber  trade  newspaper,  and 
it  is  with  this  end  in  view  that 
hereafter  Hardwood  Eecord  will 
be  transformed  into  what  will  be 
practically  a  hardwood  magazine, 
devoted  to  both  scientific  and 
commercial  matters,  inclusive  of 
news  and  market  reports,  that  are 
germane  to  the  hardwood  forest 
and  the  products  thereof.  To  a 
large  extent  t^vial  and  unimpor- 
tant alleged  news  matter  and  the 
accompanying  ' '  eon,  bunk  and 
piffle,"  with  which  the  trade 
press  is  burdened,  will  be  elim- 
inated, and  an  earnest  attempt  be  made  to  produce  a  periodical  that 
shall  not  only  be  of  interest,  but  of  essential  educational  value  to 
everyone  connected  with  the  production,  distribution  and  utilization 
of  hardwood  lumber. 

The  editors  do  not  propose  to  tell  the  lumber  trade  what  they  know 
about  the  lumber  business,  but  will  attempt  to  reflect  the  best  opin- 
ions of  the  best  talent  covering  all  phases  of  forestry,  logging,  manu- 
facture, seasoning,  assorting,  sales,  distribution  and  utilization  of  the 
splendid  remaining  hardwood  forests  of  the  country. 

While  the  editorial  staff  of  the  publication  remains  unchanged, 
co-operating  with  it  will  be  a  large  number  of  contributors  who  will 
write  on  topics  on  which  they  are  authorities.  There  will  also  be  a 
series  of  articles  from  scientists,  who  up  to  this  time  have  had  but 
small  distinction  or  even  respect,  but  whose  studies  and  knowledge 
of  sundry  phases  of  the  subjects  involved  are  now  being  regarded  as 
of  paramount  educational  value  to  the  trade. 

What  the  lumbermen  of  this  country  do  not  know  about  the 
lumber  business  is  astounding  even  in  comparison  with  the  more 
specific  and  accurate  knowledge  possessed  by  foreign  wood  users.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  Englishman  or  German  has  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  physics  and  value  of  American  woods  than  the  vast 
majority   of  American   operators.      It   is  held   that  the   majority   of 


American  lumber  manufacturers  have  been  too  Inisv  in  "sawing 
wood"  to  find  time  to  make  themselves  scientific  students  of  the  great 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  without  whicli  a  high  and  desirable 
efficiency  is  impossible  of  attainment. 

Then,  what  Hardwood  Record  is  attempting  is  to  assist  in  helping 
every  element  of  the  trade  with  information  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  calling,  and  ultimately  to  a  much  higher  efficiency  along  every 
line  of  the  business,  that  the  prevailing  scandal  of  less  than  fifty  per 
cent  efficiency  shall  become  past  rather  tlian  cnrrcnt  history  of  the 
hardwood   industrv. 


T 


C  ?P,  Proton 


Scalrr  in 


Mtolesiale  OTapn  ^tocfe 


Buffalo,   N.   Y.,    Nov.    12,   1912. 
Hard'wood   Record, 

Chicago,   III. 

Gentlemen: — Will  you  kindly  cancel  my  ad  in  your 
classified   ad  section. 

In  the  four  insertions,  I  have  received  fifteen  applica- 
tions to  date,  and  have  secured  a  first-class  man  to  rep- 
resent me  in  the  South.  I  cannot  say  enough  for  your 
paper  as  an  advertiser.  It  certainly  reaches  everybody 
in  the   lumber   business. 


Northern  Cut  and  Shipments  for  1912 

HE  XOKTHERX  HEMLOCK  AM)  HARDWOOD  Manufac- 
turers' Association  has  issued  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
cut  and  shipments  reported  by  association  members  covering  the 
period  December  1,  1911,  to  November  30,  1912.  The  statistics 
were  compiled  on  a  basis  of  reports  of  an  average  of  seventy-four 
concerns,  members  of  the  association.  The  report  shows  a  total 
cut  of  all  hardwoods  aggregating  259,017,000  feet  with  shipments 
aggregating  ;il9,062,000  feet.     It  is  interesting  to  note  the  excess 

of    shipments    over    cut    during 
the  year. 

The  cut  of  hemlock  during 
the  year  was  405,626,000  feet, 
and  the  shipments  545,935,000 
feet,  also  a  decided  excess  of 
shipments  over  cut. 

In  ash'  the  cut  was  6,085,000 
feet  against  shipments  of  10,- 
370,000  feet;  for  lasswood  the 
cut  w^as  40,308,000  feet  and  the 
shipments  50,730,000  feet;  for 
birch  the  cut  was  72,454,000 
feet  and  the  shipments  99,249,- 
000  feet;  the  cut  of  elm  was 
23,770,000  feet  and  the  ship- 
ments 29,062,000  feet;  the  cut 
of  maple  was  65,279,000  feet 
and  shipments  76,605,000  feet; 
in  oak  there  were  2,563,000  feet 
cut  and  3,614,000  feet  shipped. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  every 
item  there  is  a  decideil  excess 
of  shipments  over  cut. 

All  these  items  showed  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  cut 
month  by  month  up  to  early 
summer  months,  after  which 
time  the  cut  gradually  decreased.  The  aggregate  hardwood  cut 
showed  a  decided  increase  during  the  first  four  months.  The 
same  figures  were  maintained  then  for  March  and  April,  1912, 
after  which  there  was  a  rapid  falling  off  up  to  September.  Octo- 
ber showed  a  slight  increase  over  September  cut,  but  for  the  month 
of  November  a  further  decrease  was  noted  from  the  figures  for  the 
preceding  month. 

With  th«  exception  of  .lanuary,  1912,  shipments  of  all  hard- 
woods were  maintained  fairly  uniformly  until  the  end  of  April. 
January  showed  a  considerably  lesser  shipment  than  the  other  five 
months.  From  April  to  May  there  was  a  decided  jump,  though 
May  and  June  were  approximately  the  same  in  shipments.  The 
months  of  July  and  August,  however,  each  showed  a  gain  of  about 
five  million  feet  in  hardwood  shipments,  while  September  showed 
a  falling  off  of  about  seven  million  feet.  October  came  back  with 
a  gain  of  six  million  feet,  while  the  shipments  for  November  were 
three  million  feet  less.  This  would  indicate  that  the  heavy  snows 
last  January  seriously  affected  the  shipments,  but  that  when  they 
did  start  there  was  a  steady  ilemand  which  was  maintained 
throughout  the  summer,  and  gradually  increased  up  to  the  end 
of  the  summer  months,  the  car  shortage  then  effecting  less  steady 
shipments. 


Yours  very  truly. 


E.    B,    BROWN. 
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Coming  Meetings 

THERE  IS  EVERY  REASON  to  believe  that  the  comiug  meeting 
of  the  Indiana  Hardwood  Lumbermen's  Association,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Dennison,  Indianapolis,  on  Thursday, 
January  16,  wUl  be  a  successful  function  in  every  way.  A  program 
of  the  meeting  just  issued  shows  that  some  mighty  good  papers 
will  be  read.  E.  M.  Elliott,  prominent  in  railroad  circles  in 
Indianapolis,  will  talk  on  "Co-operation  Between  Railroads  and 
Shipping  Interests."  He  will  be  followed  by  W.  M.  Prall,  super- 
intendent of  car  service  at  Pittsburgh,  who  will  talk  on  "Inter- 
dependent Relationship  of  the  Shipper  and  the  Railroad  in  Service, 
with  Direct  Relationship  to  Demurrage  Rules  and  Regulations. ' ' 
Judge  Wood,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Indiana,  will 
follow  with  a  talk  on  "The  Shipper  -and  Railroad  Regulation." 
This  offers  an  excellent  trio  of  speakers,  as  they  are  amply  qualified 
to  talk  instructively  and  authoritatively  on  the  various  questions 
bearing  on  the  important  subject  of  transportation.  Chandler 
Coulter  of  Purdue  University  will  then  give  a  talk  on  "Forestry.'' 
The  banquet  will  follow  the  business  meeting  in  the  evening. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  took 
place  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  8,  1913,  at  the  Hotel  Wil- 
lard.  This  was  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  this  association. 
The  program  included  regular  business,  directors'  meetings  and 
many  addresses  of  value.  A  luncheon  was  served  at  noon  at  the 
hotel. 

A  call  for  the  second  Lake  States  Forest  Fire  Conference  has 
been  issued  by  Governor  Charles  S.  Osborn  of  Michigan,  the 
conference  to  be  held  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  January  21  and  22.  The 
call  comes  directly  from  the  governor  and  states  that : 

Whereas,  the  timber  resources  in  the  lake  states  are  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  largely  through  the  agency  of  forest  fires;  and. 

Whereas,  a  complete  realization  of  this  loss,  together  with  the 
knowledge  of  means  of  control  and  prevention,  would  be  welcomed 
by  all  interests,  the  governor  of  state  of  Michigan  invites  all  those 
interested  to  meet  in  conference,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  obtain  and  spread  such  knowledge  relative  to  the  preservation 
of  timber  as  may  be  possible. 

Secretary-Treasurer  J.  P.  Bartelle  of  the  Union  Association  of 
Lumber  and  Sash  and  Door  Salesmen,  with  headquarters  at  Toledo, 
O.,  announces  the  banquet  of  that  association  at  7  p.  m.,  January 
20,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association  will  hold  its  ninth 
annual  convention  at  the  Sherman  hotel,  Chicago,  January  21,  22, 
and  23.  A  number  of  papers,  by  experts  in  particular  lines,  are 
listed  for  presentation,  and  promise  to  make  this  meeting  of  much 
interest  and  value  to  those  who  attend.  The  field  of  the  wood 
preserver  is  a  broad  one.  Among  other  commodities,  it  includes 
railway  ties,  ear  material,  bridge  and  other  structural  timbers, 
piling,  poles,  cross  arms,  and  paving  blocks.  There  is  constantly 
something  new  being  discovered  in  preservative  materials,  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  comparison  of  experiments  at  these  annual 
meetings,  always  mark  an  advance.  Progress  in  wood  preservation 
has  been  rapid  in  recent  J'ears,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  to  be  less  rapid  in  the  future.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  practical  ways  of  conservation.  It  is  better  to 
double  the  period  of  service  of  one  set  of  timbers  than  to  use  two 
sets.  It  is  cheaper  and  in  other  ways  more  economical.  By 
treating  cheap  or  quickly  decaying  wood  it  can  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  timbers  that  are  scarce  and  high  priced.  The  field 
is  constantly  enlarging,  and  methods  are  improving,  with  the 
object  constantly  in  view  of  making  present  supplies  of  timbers 
wear  out  instead  of  rotting  out. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'  Association,  with  offices  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  an- 
nounces the  annual  meeting  of  his  association  at  the  Hotel  Pfister, 
Milwaukee,  on  Wednesday,  January  29. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Association  of  Traveling 
Lumber  and  Sash  and  Door  Salesmen,  with  headquarters  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  will  be  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  February  3, 


To  Check  Forest  Fires 

A  CIRCULAR  has  been  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
with  Curt  Thiersch  as  author,  advocating  a  new  plan,  which 
is  not  altogether  new,  of  checking  fires  in  coniferous  forests  by 
planting  belts  of  broadleaf  species  at  intervals.  The  method 
consists  of  cutting  lanes  of  sufficient  width  through  the  forests 
and  planting  hardwoods  in  place  of  the  needleleaf  trees  removed. 
Cross  lanes  of  the  same  kind  will  complete  the  scheme  of  defense. 
The  evergreen  forests  will  thus  be  divided  into  blocks  or  squares 
of  such  size  as  the  forest  engineer  in  charge  shall  decide  upon. 

The  plan  is  based  on  the  well-known  fact  that  a  broadleaf  forest 
usually  burns  more  slowly  than  one  of  the  needleleaf  type.  In 
the  former,  the  fire  creeps  along  the  ground,  consuming  the  mat 
of  fallen  leaves,  and  is  seldom  fierce  or  fast,  unless  dry  ground 
litter  is  unusually  abundant;  but  the  reverse  is  generally  the 
situation  when  resinous  trees,  such  as  pines,  firs,  and  spruces,  burn. 
Fire  is  apt  to  climb  to  the  crowns  and  envelope  the  whole  forest, 
from  ground  to  tree  tops,  in  a  mass  of  flame.  This  is  particularly 
liable  to  occur  if  the  wind  is  strong.  Such  a  fire  is  difficult  to 
check.  In  fact,  it  frequently  gets  beyond  human  control  and  runs 
until  it  is  stopped  by  open  country,  or  is  extinguished  by  rain. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Thiersch  has  some  merit,  but  it  is 
evidently  based  on  theory  rather  than  practical  experience  and  a 
recognition  of  the  laws  of  tree  growth.  Some  railroads  have  tried 
it  along  their  rights  of  way  with  success.  The  green  crowns  are 
good  spark  arresters;  and  the  dead  leaves  can  be  raked  from  the 
ground  to  prevent  surface  fires  from  creeping  through.  Under 
similar  conditions  strips  of  hardwoods  t?hrough  pine  forests  would 
do  as  well;  but  the  conditions  would  seldom  be  similar.  Unless 
the  ground  were  kept  raked  clean,  a  fire  would  approach  through 
the  pines,  crawl  across  the  belt  of  hardwoods,  and  in  five  minutes 
be  running  wild  on  the  other  side.  The  hardwood  belt  would, 
however,  provide  an  admirable  line  of  defense  for  fire  fighters. 
If  they  were  there  at  the  right  time,  and  in  sufficient  numbers, 
they  could  generally  stop  the  fire,  provided  it  were  a  moderate 
one.  They  could  not,  however,  stop  a  violent  crown  fire,  unless 
the  hardwood  belt  were  very  wide.  Crown  fires  have  been  known 
to  leap  half  a  mile.  Fires  of  that  kind  are,  however,  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  and  should  not  be  urged  as  a  reason  against  trying 
the  hardwood  belt  method,  if  it  seems  otherwise  practicable. 

A  fundamental  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  suggesting 
tlie  jilan.  It  has  been  assumed  that  broadleaf  trees  will  grow  in 
strips  where  the  pines  are  cut  out.  In  some  cases  they  will,  but  in 
most  cases  they  will  not.  If  the  climate  and  soil  were  such  that 
hardwoods  could  grow,  the  pines  would  not  be  there.  The  broad- 
leaf trees  would  already  be  in  possession.  The  principal  needleleaf 
forests  needing  protection  against  fire  are  those  on  the  high,  dry, 
sterile  mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  West.  Only  hardwoods  of 
the  most  miserable  sort,  often  mere  brush,  and  sometimes  not 
even  that,  will  grow  there.  It  is  impossible  to  put  the  hardwood 
belt  scheme  into  practice  in  that  region,  and  it  comprises  about  a 
million  square  miles,  and  includes  nearly  all  the  softwoods  forests 
that  are  now  suffering  greatly  from  fire. 

The  broadleaf  species  are  generally  much  stronger  and  more 
aggressive  than  the  softwoods,  in  fighting  for  ground.  When 
both  have  an  equal  chance,  the  former  generally  get  possession 
and  hold  it.  But  the  pines  can  get  along  on  ground  so  poor  and 
dry  that  their  competitors  cannot  grow  there.  The  result  is  that 
in  the  natural  arrangement  of  forests  in  this  country,  the  needleleaf 
trees  have  been  crowded  from  the  fertile  ground  and  have  occupied 
dry,  poor,  and  cold  situations  where  their  broadleaf  competitors 
would  starve  to  death  if  they  tried  to  follow.  Therefore,  to 
advocate  the  planting  of  the  hardwoods  in  such  situations  is  to 
ignore  one  of  the  fiats  of  nature. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  forest  areas,  belts,  and  stands 
simply  happen  to  be  where  they  are.  They  have  arranged  themselves 
in  accordance  with  laws  of  plant  ecology  which  have  been  developed 
during  thousands  of  years  of  competition  and  struggle,  and  it  is  not 
in  man's  power  to  change  these  laws,  or  to  annul  them,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent. 
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Peru  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


The  test  of  a  man  is  the  Sght  he  makes, 

The   grit   that  he   daily   shows. 
The  way  he  stands  on  his  feet  and  takes 

Fate's  numerous  bumps  and  blows. 
A,  coward  can  smile  when  there's  naught  to  fear. 

When  nothing  his  progress  bars. 
But  it  takes  a  man  to  stand  up  and  cheer 

While  some  other  fellow  stars. 

It  isn't  victory,  after  all. 

But  the  fight  that  a  brother  makes. 


The  Test  of  a  Man 
The  man  who,  driven  against  the  wall. 

Still  stands  up  erect  and  takes 
The  blows  of  fate  with  his  head  held  high. 

Bleeding  and  bruised  and  pale, 
Is  the  man  who'll  win  in  the  by-and-by. 

For  he  isn't  afraid  to  fail. 

It's  the  bumps  you  get  and  the  jolts  you  get 
And  the  shocks  that  your  courage  stands, 

The  hours  of  sorrow  and  vain  regret. 
The  prize  that  escapes  your  hands. 

HARDWOODS 


That  test  your  mettle  and  prove  your  worth. 

It  isn't  the  blows  you  deal. 
But  the  blows  you  take  on  the  good  old  earth 

That  show  if  your  stud'  is  real. 

Nowadays 

Old  Opportunity  mopped  his  brow, 

And  hung  around  a  spell. 
"Xo  use,"  he  grumbled."  of  knocking  now — 

"I've  got  to  ring  the  bell '." 


One  Better 
A  western  buyer  is  inordinately  proud  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  ancestors  affixed  his  signa- 
ture with  many  a  curve  and  flourish.  The  sales- 
man's patience  becoming  exhausted  in  waiting 
for  the  buyer  to  recognize  him,  te  finally  ob- 
served : 

"You   have   a   fine   signature,    Mr.    So-and-So." 
"\'cs,"   admitted   the   buyer.     "I   should   have. 
One  of  my  forefathers  signet!  the  deciaratiou  of 
Independence." 


The   Way   the  Books   Balance 

"So?"  said  the  caller,  with  rising  inflection. 
And  then  he  added : 

"Veil,  you  ain'd  got  netting  on  mc.  One  of 
my  forefathers  signed  the  ten  commandments." 

No  Assistance  Needed 
As  the  train  neared  the  city,  the  colored  porter 

approached    the   jovial-faced   gentleman,    saying, 

with  a  smile : 

"Shall  Ah  brush  yo'  off,  sah?" 

"No."   he   replied;    "I   prefer   to  get  off  in   the 

usual  manner.  "—PHiioefoii   Tiger. 


Things    That    'Went    Wrong 
A  flashily  dressed  man  whose  name  may  be 
given   as   John   Doe  had  just  registered   at  a 
hotel  in  a  thriving  young  city  in  Kansas. 

"Is  there  any  place  here,"  he  Inquired,  ad- 
dressing the  hotel  clerk  in  a  low  tone  and 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible  wink,  "where  they 
sell  wet  groceries  to  thirsty  travelers?" 

"Wet  groceries?"  said  the  clerk,  with  a  be- 
wildered look.  "O.  you  mean  tomato  catsup, 
canned  soups,  and  such  things  as  that.  Yes, 
sir,  you  can  get  them  at  any  grocery  store." 

—21— 
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American  Forest  Trees 


Madrona  is  an  interesting  tree  which  ranges  from  British  Columbia 
southward  to   central  California,  attaining  its  greatest   development 
in  the  redwood  forests  of  northern  California,  where  trees  are  some- 
times one  hundred  feet  high  and  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter.     It  is 
not  only  an  interesting  tree  itself,  but  it  has  many  interesting  rela- 
tives, some  of  which  are  trees,  others  shrubs,  and  still  others  only 
small    plants    or    vines.      It    may    be 
called    a   second    cousin   to    the    com- 
mon huckleberry,  the  mountain  laurel, 
trailing  arbutus,  the  azaleas,  the  tiny 
wintergreen,  and  the  great  rhododen- 
dron.   It  has  some  poor  relations,  but 
many  that  are  highly  respectable.    It 
belongs  to  the  heath  family,  of  which 
there   are   seventy   genera,   and   more 
thaji  a  thousand  species ;  but  less  than 
half    of    them    are    in    America,    the 
others    being    scattered    widely    over 
the  world. 

The  madrona,  when  at  its  best,  is 
one  of  the  largest  members  of  the 
family;  but  it  is  not  always  at  its 
best.  It  sometimes  degenerates  into 
a  sprawling  shrub,  where  it  grows  on 
poor  ground  and  on  cold,  dry  moun- 
tain tops.  It  is  manifestly  not  fair 
to  study  any  tree  at  its  worst,  and 
it  is  particularly  not  fair  to  the  ma- 
drona, which  varies  so  greatly  in  its 
appearance.  At  one  place  it  may  be 
scarcely  large  enough  to  shade  the 
lair  of  a  jaekrabbit,  and  at  another 
it  spreads  its  branches  wide  enough 
to  shade  an  army — a  small  army, 
however,  say,  about  two  thousand 
men.  A  tree  of  that  size  may  be  found 
within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  San 
Francisco.  Its  branches  cover  an 
area  of  from  eight  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  square  feet. 

When  madrona  grows  in  the  open 
it  throws  out  wide  limbs  like  a  south- 
ern live  oak,  though  not  so  large  or 
long.  Its  crown  is  rounded  and 
graceful;  but  when  it  grows  in  for- 
ests, where  other  trees  crowd  it,  the 
trunk  rises  straight  up  to  lift  the 
crown  into  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 
The  madrona  is  seen  in  all  its  glory 
in  northwestern  California,  where  it 
catches  some  of  the  warmth  and  the 
moist  air  from  the  Pacific.  It  fol- 
lows the  ranges  of  the  Siskiyou  moun- 
tains eastward  near  the  boundary  of 
California  and  Oregon.  It  is  usually 
mixed  with  other  forest  trees,  but  sometimes  large  stands  nearly 
pure  are  encountered,  and  there  the  long  trunks,  rather  gray  near 
the  ground,  but  wine-colored  above,  rise  in  imposing  beauty  and 
are  lost  in  the  evergreen  crowns. 

The  leaves  suggest  those  of  laurel,  but  are  broader.  The  large 
clusters  of  white  flowers  are  among  the  glories  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  George  B.  Sudworth,  dendrologist  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  who  usually  describes  in  strictly  prosaic  terms, 
breaks    away    from    that    habit    long    enough    to    compare    madrona 


ONE    HUNDRED-TIIIIiD    PAPER 
MADEONA 

(Arbutus  Mcuxiesii — Pursh) 

flowers  to  lilies  of  the  valley,  in  his  "Forest   Trees  of  the  Pacific 

Slope. ' '      The   flowers   appear    from    March   to    May,  depending    on 
latitude  and  elevation. 

The   brilliant   orange-red   fruit  ripens   in   the   fall,    and   is   often 

borne  in  great  abundance.     It  renders  the  crowns  of  the  trees  very 

beautiful.     The  fruit  is  about  half  an  inch  long  and  contains  many 

small    angular    seeds.  The    fruit    is 


M.VDRONA  TREE   NEAR  THE   NORTHERN   LIMIT  OF   ITS 
RANGE  AT   SEATTLE,   WASH. 


said  to  contain  a  substance  which 
puts  to  sleep  wild  creatures  that  feed 
on  it.  The  claim  is  probably  myth- 
ical, for  birds  breakfast  extrava- 
gantly on  it  in  the  morning,  and 
apparently  do  not  do  any  sleeping 
until  after  sunset. 

This  tree  was  discovered  by  and 
named  for  Archibold  Menzies,  a 
Scotch  botanist  who  traveled  in  the 
Northwest  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  has  several  local  names,  . 
among  them  being  mandrove,  laurel 
wood,  mandrone-tree,  laurel,  and  man- 
zanita.  The  last  is  the  proper  name 
of  another  small  tree  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  mandrona  and  is  closely 
related  to  it. 

The  wood  weighs  43.95  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  It  is  a  little  below  east- 
ern white  oak  in  fuel  value,  a  little 
above  it  in  strength,  and  somewhat 
vinder  it  in  stiffitess.  The  color  is 
pale  reddish  brown,  resembling  apple- 
wood  in  tone,  but  generally  not  quite 
so  dark.  The  wood  is  porous,  but 
the  pores  are  very  small.  Medullary 
rays  are  numerous  but  thin.  On  ac- 
count of  the  rays  being  of  a  little 
deeper  red  than  the  other  wood, 
quarter-sawed  stock  is  handsome  and 
of  somewhat  peculiar  appearance. 
Tlie  figure  is  much  like  quarter- 
sawed  beech,  but  of  deeper,  more 
handsome  color.  The  contrast  be- 
tween springwood  and  summerwood 
is  not  strong,  though  easily  seen. 
Generally,  the  summerwood  consti- 
tutes about  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
ring.  The  tree  grows  slowly,  but 
with  much  irregularity.  The  increase 
in  one  season  may  be  four  or  five 
times  as  great  as  in  another.  The 
liark  exfoliates,  and  is  quite  thin. 

Madrona  has  never  been  put  to 
much  use.  DifBculties  in  seasoning 
it  have  stood  in  the  way.  The  wood 
warps  and  checks.  Similar  difficul- 
ties with  other  woods  have  been  overcome,  and  such  troubles  should 
not  be  unduly  discouraging.  The  beauty  of  the  wood  is  unques- 
tioned. It  presents  a  fine  appearance  when  worked  into  furniture, 
particularly  in  small  panels  and  turned  work-,  like  spindles,  knobs, 
and  small  posts.  When  made  into  grills  it  shows  a  surprising  rich- 
ness of  tone.  The  wood  polishes  almost  to  the  smoothness  of  holly. 
Small  quantities  are  made  into  flooring;  a  little  goes  to  the  furni- 
ture makers;  lathes  tnrn  some  of  it  for  novelties  and  souvenirs;  fuel 
cutters  sell  it  as  cordwood;   and  taukbark  peelers  cut  the  trees  for 
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the  thin,  papery  bark.     In  that   case  the  trunks   are  left  to   decay, 
unless  they  happen  to  be  convenient  to  a  cordwood  market. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  uses  for  the  wood  of  madrona  is  for 
charcoal  burning.  Blacksmiths  buy  it  because  it  is  cheaper  than 
coal,   and    some   is    used   in    shops    where   soldering   and    welding   are 


done;  but  the  most  exacting  demand  comes  from  gunpowder  manu- 
facturers. They  find  this  wood  almost  equal  to  alder  and  willow 
as  a  source  of  charcoal  suitable  for  powder. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  taken  by  the 
editor  of  Hardwood  Record  near  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Modern  Cruising  Valuable  in  Logging 


A  man  of  long  and  successful  experience  in  hardwood  logging 
stated,  in  a  discussion  of  logging  eflSciency  with  the  writer,  that 
if  one  knew  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of  timber 
to  come  out  of  a  given  hollow  or  other  logging  unit,  the  choice 
of  the  cheapest  and  best  method  for  logging  that  hollow  woidd 
be  comparatively  simple.  But,  he  said,  that  fact  was  practically 
never  known.  Usually  a  practical  logging  man,  after  going  over 
the  timber,  makes  a  guess  at  what  is  there,  and  feels  satisfied  if 
his  estimate  is  .under. the  actual  cut  by  a  very  good  margin. 

The  truth  of  his  statement  is  obvious.  Almost  every  man  of 
experience  knows  from  the  records  of  past  operations  the  cheap- 
est way  he  can  log  a  hollow,  provided  he  knows  how  much  is 
coming  out  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  stand  is  the  key  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  improvements  which  are  economical. 
In  fact,  it  is  and  almost  must  be  the  key  to  the  choice  of  the 
most  etficient  method  of  logging  a  given  unit. 

Most  lumbermen  "take  a  chance"  on  what  will  come  out  of  a 
hollow,  and  log  accordingly,  in  nearly  every  case  preferring  to 
spend  too  little  on  improvements  in  order  to  be  absolutely  sure 
of  "playing  safe."  The  writer  knows  personally  of  cases  where 
a  different  method  would  have  been  chosen — and  at  a  great 
saving — if  this  important  factor  of  stand  had  been  known. 

The  reason  for  this  is  undoubtedly  that  most  lumbermen  believe 
an  estimate  far  too  expensive  to  justify  itself.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  in  Maine  estimates  are  made  of  townships,  including 
a  tree  to  tree  caliper  measurement  of  two  and  one-half  to  three 
per  cent  of  the  area,  and  clearing  and  blazing  of  section  lines 
which  divide  the  township  into  mile  squares,  for  less  than  ten 
cents  an  acre.  In  addition  to  this  estimate,  and  from  data 
gathered  in  this  work,  a  topographic  map,  showing  roads,  streams, 
lakes,  etc.,  is  prepared,  the  whole  thing  costing,  as  stated  before,  not, 
over  ten  cents  per  acre. 

Por  the  purposes  of  the  mountain  logger  a  great  deal  of  this 
is  not  necessary.  The  section  lines  are  of  little  value  and  as  they 
cost  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  the  cruise,  leaving 
them  out  would  be  a  great  saving.  Furthermore,  a  carefully 
drawn  topographic  map,  while  a  very  desirable  thing  in  itself, 
is  far  from  necessary,  and  further  saving  could  be  effected  here. 

A  very  practical  and  cheap  method  for  Oiaking  a  sufficiently 
accurate  estimate  of  a  logging  unit  in  the  hardwood  region  is 
as  follows:  A  compass  and  chain  traverse  should  be  run  around 
the  cutting  area.  This  would  require  a  compassman  and  two 
assistants  to  drag  the  chain.  At  stated  intervals  lines  could  be 
run  across  the  topography  and  every  merchantable  tree  within 
an  area  one-half  chain  wide  on  either  side  of  the  lines  could  bo 
calipered.  The  compassman  could  take  notes  as  he  goes  along, 
of  streams  and  other  topographical  features.  Every  ten  chains 
of  a  line  like  this  gives  one  acre  calipered.  It  would  then  be 
necessary  only  to  run  enough  lines,  evenly  dislributed,  as  to 
cover  the  required  percentage  of  the  area.  In  hardwoods  prob- 
ably a  minimum  of  five  per  cent  should  be  so  calipered.  The 
spacing  of  the  lines  can  be  easily  figured  after  the  traverse  of 
the  cutting  area  has  been  plotted. 

The  remaining  work  would  consists  in  computing  the  average 
contents  of  trees  of  different  diameters.  Often  this  is  known 
closely  enough  for  this  purpose;  if  not,  a  little  time  spent  in 
following  the  saw  crews  and  measuring  the  contents  of  felled 
trees  will  get  it. 


From  this  work  the  stand  of  the  average  acre  is  easily  figured, 
and  the  area  of  the  whole  hollow  may  be  computed  from  the 
plotted  traverse.  A  compassman  worthy  of  the  name  can  then 
figure  for  a  hollow  the  amount  of  timber  in  it;  he  can  draw  a 
sketch  map  showing  the  streams  and  the  lay  of  the  land,  and, 
more  important  than  that,  the  traverse  will  show  him  the  length, 
width  and  shape  of  the  hollow,  this  last  point  being  imporrant 
m  that  it  will  show  the  skidding  distance,  and  length  of  poled 
road,  slide,  tramload,  or  other  improvement  necessary.  ,  Surely, 
if  he  knows  this,  the  lumberman  can  figure  out  the  cheapest  way 
of  logging  that  hollow. 

Now,  this  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  whole  area  covered 
by  the  operation,  although  it  certainly  would  be  desirable;  but 
for  those  hollows  where  the  method  is  in  doubt  it  would  be 
invaluable. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cost  of  such  work.  If  in  Maine  from  two 
and  one-half  to  three  per  cent  estimates  can  be  made,  section 
lines  cleared  and  blazed,  and  a  map  prepared  for  ten  cents  an  acre, 
certainly  in  the  hardwood  region  a  five  per  cent  estimate,  with  no 
clearing  of  lines,  and  only  a  rough  sketch  map,  can  be  made  for 
not  over  ten  cents  an  acre.  Assuming,  now,  a  very  light  stand 
of  merchantable  timber,  say,  two  thousand  feet  per  acre,  we  have 
a  cost  of  five  cents  per  thousand.  But  against  this  cost  we  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  elosel.v  what  we  can  get  out,  and  being 
able  to  figure,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  on  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  improvements  possible. 

It  is  the  writer's  firm  conviction  that  this  expenditure  of  five 
cents  per  thousand — and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  less,  where  the 
stand  per  acre  was  heavier — would  save  itself  many  times  over 
in  the  cost  of  logging.  Even  in  the  cases  where  the  estimate 
merely  confirmed  the  lumberman's  opinion  of  the  way  he  should 
log  it,  the  additional  cost  would  have  insured  him  against  the 
choice  of  the  wrong  method,  to  find  it  out  only  when  the  work  was 
finished  and  the  money  spent  beyond  recall.  In  the  case  of  logging 
by  contract  it  would  save  just  as  much,  or  possibly  more,  by 
giving  the  lumberman  a  safe  basis  for  estimating  what  he  ought 
to  pay  and  a  proof  to  the  contractor  that  the  price  is  fair. 


Odd  Use  for  Wood  Toothpicks 

Toothpicks  are  associated  with  restaurants  rather  than  with  funerals 
and  cemeteries,  but,  in  fact,  a  very  large  number  of  tliem  are  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  floral  designs.  Every  flower  and  evcrv 
leaf  which  forms  a  part  of  a  wreath  or  other  design  is  first  wired  to 
a  toothpick,  and  the  Wood  imbedded  deep  into  wet  sphagnum  moss 
until  the  natural  stem  reaches  the  moisture,  and  thus  the  flowers 
are  supplied  with  sufficient  water  to  keep  them  fresh  for  several 
days.  The  toothpicks  are  put  up  in  cases  of  100,000  each  and  about 
6,000  cases  are  consumed  annually  in  the  floral  business  alone. 
Here  also  butchers'  skewers  and  round  sticks,  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  are  usc'd  for  the  heavier  leaves  and  flowers. 


Scarcity  of  Wood  for  Pencils 

The  supply  of  wood  suitable  for  pencil  stock  is  so  reduced  that  in 
Tennessee  the  j)encil  factories  buy  logs  from  old  cedar  barns  and 
fence  rails,  in  some  eases  paying  as  high  as  ten  cents  a  rail  in  addi- 
tion to  putting  up  a  new  wire  fence.  The  average  stumpage  value  of 
cedar  of  saw-log  size  is' $20. 
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Wood  Industries  of  TSlew  Hampshire 


The  Forest  Service  has  completed  its  investigation  of  the  wood- 
using  industries  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  report  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Forestry  Commission  in  a  bulletin  of  over  one 
hundred  pages.  This  is  one  of  the  series  of  reports  which  the 
Forest  Service  is  compiling  and  which  will  ultimately  cover  the 
whole  country,  state  by  state.  The  government  and  the  states 
co-operate  to  the  extent  that  the  government  collects  the  data  and 
prepares  the  reports  and  the  states  print  them. 

The  New  Hampshire  bulletin  was  written  by  Roger  E.  Simmons, 
statistician  of  the  Forest  Service.  He  compiled  similar  reports  for 
Illinois,  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina,  which  were  published  some 
time  ago. 

New  Hampshire  is  a  large  producer  and  consumer  of  both  hard 
and  soft  woods,  but  softwoods  predominate  in  both  output  and 
consumption.  The  sawmills  of  the  state  cut  about  443,000,000  feet 
a  year,  and  the  factories  consume  approximately  423,000,000  feet. 
The  production  and  consumption  of  wood  are  more  nearly  equal  in 
this  than  in  most  states. 

The  factories  of  the  state  report  the  use  of  sixteen  softwoods  and 
thirty-nine  hardwoods,  but  more  than  half  of  all  is  white  pine.  The 
four  soft  woods  most  largely  used  are  white  pine,  red  spruce,  hem- 
lock and  Norway  pine;  and  the  four  leading  hardwoods  are  yellow 
birch,  sugar  maple,  aspen  and  beech.  The  most  costly  woods  are 
foreign,  and  are  mahogany  at  $136;  rosewood,  $206;  padouk,  $250; 
lignum-vitffi,  $347.  This  last  named  wood  is  not  usually  as  expensive 
as  these  figures  show,  and  the  explanation  of  its  high  cost  lies  in 
the  fact  that  extra  grades  were  demanded  and  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  was  used. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  woods  used  by  New  Hamp- 
shire manufacturers  and  the  quantity  of  each  per  year,  as  well  as 
the  average  cost  of  each  per  thousand  feet:  . 
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OF  WOOD. 
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< 

Total  cost 
f.o.  b. 

Common  name. 

Botanical  name. 

Feet  b.  m. 

Percent. 
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212.859.653 
69.263,280 
22.694.725 
14.818.800 
14.05R.S19 

li.827.«;io 

9.216.168 

8.406.343 

8.053.81K) 

6.8SO.00O 

6.110.629 

C.020.CW 

5.153.000 

5.088.000 

3.512,852 

3.096.826 

2.823.2.50 

2.645.300 

2.571.215 

1.493.586 

1.210.000 

7.52.000 

.5%.000 

498.273 

471. .500 

371.830 

350.000 

300.000 

220.000 

212.000 

50.33 
16.38 
6.36 
3.51 
3.32 
2.80 
2.18 
1.99 
1.90 
1.63 
1.44 
1.42 
1.22 
1.20 

.83 

.73 

.67    ' 

.63 

.61 

.35 

.29 

.18 

.14 

.12 

.11 

.09 

.08 

.07 

.05 

.05 

$17.88 
19.53 
14.98 
17.70 

J2!66 
1.5.13 
16.32 
18.01 
14.48 
24.66 
28.86 
33.70 
29.99 
33.17 
19.93 
20.55 
41.56 
42.14 
.55.20 
17..50 
16.26 
11. .52 
38  81 
136.17 
18.15 
51 .29 
60.00 
12.55 
64.83 

1  359  775.15 

262.835.^20 

Popul us  tremuloides 

149.753.21 

115(rJ6  0O 

l.VJ  7I>4  48 

173.925  00 

17:i.r,r,s,oo 

Xsh                         

Fnixinus  amoricana 

n6..5:j2.15 

61.7211.1,10 

Chestnut 

Cypress 

Castanea  dentata 

Taxodium  distichum 

.58.019.99 
1119.939  011 
1I1S.344  .50 

Yellow  poplar 

Liriodendron  tulipifera.... 

S2.462.97 
21.174  TO 

12.'2J7.,50 

S.r,.5J  00 

Soft  elm  (white) 

19.315.96 

Swietenia  mahagoni 

61.274  50 

6,751-45 

17,950.00 

Sequoia  sempervlrens 

18.000.00 

Willow 

2.762-00 

Pseudotsuga  taxif olia 

11.624.00 

Rock  elm  (Cork) 

Rock  elm  (slippery) 

Idaho  white  pine 

206.000 

200.000 

196.000 

163.000 

148.000 

141.827 

37.500 

31.000 

30.000 

30.000 

25.000 

23.000 

19.000 

15,000 

11.185 

9.1100 

3.0O0 

3.000 

1.200 

785 

600 

500 

2(X1 

125 

422.903,561 

.05 
.05 
.05 
M 
.04 
.03 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

• 

• 
• 

19.26 
60.00 
60.6.8 
20.41 
26.16 
28.35 

126.05 
15.M 
18.00 

130.00 
40.00 
68.96 
117.37 
50  00 

206.02 
63.56 

2.50.00 
85.00 
20.00 

347.26 

120.00 
35.00 

18.5.00 

■275.04 

3.968.00 

12.000.00 

Hicorla... 

11.891 .00 

3.327.00 

Platanns  occidentalis 

Liquidambarstyraciflua... 

3.871.00 

4.025.85 

4.790.00 

Ostrya  virginiana  — 

Populus  balsamifera 

528.50 

Balm  of  Qiload 

640.00 
3.900.00 

1.000.00 

1.586-00 

1.660.00 

Di09pyro3  virginiana 

750.00 

2.266.25 

572.00 

Padouk     

Pterocarpiis  indicus 

Cliamaeoyparig  thyoides... 

Ouajacuni  otficinale 

750.00 

265.00 

Leatherwood 

24.00 
272.60 

Kokko 

60-00 

Butternut 

Circassian  walnut 

Teakwood 

JuKlanscinerea 

Juglana  regia 

Tectona  grandis 

17..50 
37.00 
34.38 

18.169.469.50 

The  report  is  well  arranged  and  edited,  and  information  eoucerning 
any  wood  or  any  industry  may  be  readily  found.  This  feature, 
which  is  too  often  neglected  in  compiling  industrial  reports,  is  of 
special  value.  Few  people  have  time  to  read  through  a  report,  but 
persons  are  nearly  always  interested  in  certain  parts  and  will  turn 
to  them  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently  and  quickly. 

The  woodworkers  of  New  Hampshire  do  not  neglect  small  com- 
modities, and  many  instructive  details  are  shown.  The  state  has 
most  of  the  industries  which  are  commonly  found  in  a  woodworking 
region,  and  some  which  are  rather  unusual.  For  example,  few  states 
support  a  crutch  industry,  though  it  is  a  commodity  widely  used. 
New  Hampshire  utilizes  590,000  feet  in  producing  that  article.  The 
crutches  are  shipped  into  nearly  every  state,  to  Canada,  and  to 
most  European  countries.  About  250,000  pairs  are  made  yearly, 
and  it  is  not  believed  that  any  other  state  produces  as  many.  About 
two  feet  of  lumber  go  into  a  pair  of  crutches.  Yellow  birch  leads 
in  quantity,  followed  by  paper  birch,  sugar  maple,  hickory,  lance- 
iTOod,  rosewood  and  cherry.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  wood  grows 
in  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  manufacturing  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments is  a  smaller  industry  in  New  Hampshire  than  crutch-making. 
The  principal  thing  manufactured  was  hayrakes.  The  teeth  are 
made  of  hornbeam  and  leatherwood.  The  identity  of  the  latter 
wood  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  probably  foreign,  though  it  costs  only  $24 
a  thousand  feet. 

It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  flails,  grain  cradles  and  scythe 
snaths  do  not  seem  to  be  manufactured  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  a 
mountainous  region  with  many  small,  steep  and  rocky  farms,  and 
these  old-style  but  highly  useful  articles  of  husbandry  were  to  be 
expected  there. 

' '  Eef rigerators,  hames  and  musical  instruments ' '  are  grouped  as 
one  industry,  with  the  explanation  that  each  is  too  small  to  be 
considered  separately.  The  explanation  is  satisfactory,  particularly 
when  it  is  observed  that  hames  are  used  in  this  instance  to  hitch 
together  two  quite  different  industries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  demand  for  wood  1.5y  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  state: 


INDUSTRIES. 


Total  Quantity  used  annually. 


Feet  b.  m. 


Average 
cost  per 
l.OUO  ft. 


Total  cost 
f.o.  b. 
factory. 


Boxes  and  crates 

Planing  mill  products  ..  ..i 

Sash,  doors  and  general  milhvork 

Car  and  boat  building 

Wooden  ware 

Refrigerators,  hames, etc 

Excelsior 

.Shtitties,  spools  and  bobbins 

Chairs 

Fitrnitnre 

Laundry  appliances 

W'hicles 

Plumbers'  woodwork,  insulator  pins,  etc 

Shoe  finding 

Fixtures 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific 

Kaskets 

Handles 

Hrushes 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

Crutches 

Agricultural  implements 

Toys 

Miscellaneous 

Totals 


]99,074.,590 

M. 882,862 

31.1,52,300 

19,786,000 

18,940.61-1 

14.3.'i.5,.Wl 

11.912,000 

11.706.000 

6,,51.5,280 

4,599,800 

3.294,000 

2,983.330 

2,566,000 

2,,512,0O0 

l,60O,3'2C 

1,170,700 

1,135,000 

924,000 

641, .TOO 

016,000 

591.1.000 

589,200 

724,032 

632,500 


422,903,561 


$16.47 

$3,279,116.87 

17.39 

1,476,416-31 

26.75 

833.307.27 

32.03 

633.7.\8.0O 

14. ,85 

281,3.57.79 

42.92 

613,76:122 

12.54 

1.19,3.W.80 

17.89 

209.377,60 

19.25 

l'J5,52.5.30 

21.42 

98,530.50 

16.35 

.54.814.00 

27.73 

82,741.70 

16.19 

41  ..519.00 

14.44 

36.116.50 

44.05 

71.1195.11 

22.17 

2.5.936.00 

24.22 

27.4.8.S.0O 

•2a. ?» 

21.7.56.40 

26.12 

16.771.95 

26.5.5 

16.3.50.00 

36.38 

21.467.00 

17.96 

10..5H2.00 

17.34 

12,6.56..58 

30.91 

19,551.70 

$19.20 

$8,159,409.60 

*  I/es3  than  i  ol  ih  ol  one  per  cent. 


It  is  stated  that  the  manufacture  of  shuttles  requires  twenty-two 
separate  operations,  not  counting  what  takes  place  in  the  forest 
and  at  the  sawmUl  where  the  squares  are  prepared.  More  shuttles 
are  made  of  persimmon  than  of  any  other  wood,  but  much  dogwood 
is  employed.     These  are  regarded  as  the  best  shuttle  woods  of  the 
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United  States  and  inferior  only  to  Turkish  boxwood,  which  has 
become  so  expensive  that  shuttlemakers  cannot  use  it. 

In  New  Hampshire  many  woods  are  used  for  spools.  Most  of 
the  one-piece  spools  are  of  paper  birch,  but  varying  amounts  of 
other  birches  and  maples  are  used.  White  birch,  which  in  New 
England  is  often  called  oldfield  or  poverty  birch,  is  coming  into  use 
as  spool  wood.  This  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  for  it  has 
generally  beeu  looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  where  it 
grows  in  great  abundance,  on  account  of  its  small  size  and  its  habit 
of  overrunning  the  country. 

Chair  makers  use  more  red  oak  than  any  other  wood;  beech  is 
second,  and  sugar  maple  a  close  third.  Most  of  the  white  oak 
reported  was  shipped  in  from  the  Ohio  valley.  Half  a  million  feet 
of  chestnut  went  to  the  chair  factories,  much  of  it  going  into  mission 
pieces.  Its  fuming  qualities  are  higher  than  most  woods.  Through- 
out New  Hampshire  factories  generally  red  oak  is  more  important 
than  white  oak.  It  costs  more  and  more  is  used.  Chair  makers 
often  stain  them  and  ash  to  imitate  oak. 

The  clothespin  factories  are  kept  busy  with  beech.  Birch  and 
maple  are  used  also.  Half  a  million  bent  rims  for  bicycles,  auto- 
mobiles and  racing  sulkies  are  made  yearly.  Sugar  maple,  yellow 
birch  and  beech  are  the  woods  used,  with  maple  leading. 


New  Hampshire  is  strong  on  shoepegs.  About  2,500,000  feet  of 
paper  birch  is  used  yearly  in  producing  this  commodity.  The  wet 
pegs  are  bleached  with  sulphuric  acid  and  are  then  tumbled  and 
sifted  to  free  them  from  splinters.    They  are  measured  by  the  bushel. 

White  pine  to  the  extent  of  about  140,000  feet  a  year  is  manu- 
factured into  "tongue  depressors."  This  article  has  nothing  to  do 
with  wagons,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  name,  but  is  a  small 
instrument  of  late  invention  used  by  doctors  in  examining  throats 
of  patients.  They  formerly  used  a  silver  instrument,  but  for  sanitary 
reasons  that  has  been  discarded  and  those  of  cheap  pine  have  been 
substituted.     The  article  is  used  only  once  and  is  then  destroyed. 

New  Hampsfiire  manufacturers  found  out  in  some  way  that  aspen 
makes  a  capital  handle  for  an  oyster-shucking  knife,  because  it  is 
absorbent  and  never  becomes  slippery.  They  have  built  up  a  little 
industry  in  making  such  handles.  About  20,000  feet  of  aspen  is 
used  yearly,  which  is  good  for  300,000  handles,  which  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  shuckers  of  forty  states.  Vast  numbers 
of  very  small  handles  of  other  kinds  are  made,  such  as  those  for 
shoe  knives,  gin\lets,  corkscrews,  curling  irons,  awls,  screwdrivers,  dip- 
pers and  pails.  Makers  of  handles  for  rakes,  hoes  and  shovels  in 
New  Hampshire  are  using  beech,  birch  and  maple,  while  makers  of 
these  articles  in  the  South  and  West  depend  largely  on  ash. 
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Experimental  Kiln-Drying 


The  Forest  Service  has  issued  bulletin  104,  from  the  laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  dealing  with  the  principles  of  drying  lumber  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  It  is  the  work  of  Harry  D.  Tieman,  in  charge  of 
timber  physics.  It  pretends  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  investi- 
gation of  principles  which  govern  the  proper  drying  of  lumber  in 
kOns.  It  is  stated  that  the  series  of  experiments  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  and  that  this  bulletin  is  a  progress  report  issued  to 
answer  numerous  inquiries  which  are  being  constantly  received  at 
the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Tieman  has  built  a  sample  dry-kiln  for  carrying  on  experi- 
mental work.  It  is  constructed  with  complete  apparatus  for  regu- 
lating the  temperature,  governing  circulation  of  air,  and  controlling 
the  degree  of  moisture  maintained  in  the  air.  He  has  been  granted 
four  patents  on  his  processes,  and  these  patents  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  public,  so  that  whatever  good  there  is  in  them  will  be 
free  to  whoever  wishes  to  use  them. 

The  bulletin  is  both  practical  and  technical.  Part  I  deals  with 
the  subject  in  the  ordinary  language  of  lumbermen;  while  Part  II 
is  evidently  intended  for  engineers  who  wish  to  make  a  thorough 
scientific  study  of  the  principles  involved. 

What  the  author  calls  the  basic  principles  of  kiln-drying  are  set 
down  as  follows: 

Timber  should  be  heated  through  before  drying  begins. 

Air  should  be  very  humid  at  the  beginning  of  the  drying  process, 
and  be  made  dryer  only  gradually. 

The  temperature  of  the  lumber  must  be  maintained  uniformly 
throughout  the  entire  pile.  For  this  an  exceedingly  large  circulation 
of  air  is  essential. 

Control  of  the  drying  process  at  any  given  temperature  must  be 
secured  by  controlling  relative  humidity,  not  by  decreasing  circulation. 

In  general,  high  temperatures  permit  more  rapid  drying  than  do 
lower  ones.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  lumber,  the  more 
eflScient  is  the  kUn.  It  is  believed  that  temperatures  as  high  as  the 
boiling  point  are  not  injurious  to  most  woods,  provided  aU  the  other 
fundamentally  important  factors  are  taken  care  of.  Some  species, 
however,  may  not  be  able  to  stand  as  high  temperatures  as  others. 

The  degree  of  dryness  attained,  where  strength  is  the  prime 
requisite,  should  not  exceed  that  at   which  the  wood  is  to  be  used. 

When  the  wood  can  stand  the  heat  without  detrimental  effects 
for  the  intended  use,  preliminary  steaming,  not  in  condensed  but  in 
live  steam,  is  beneficial. 

Tlie  pressure  and  duration  of  steaming  desirable  in  kiln-drying  are 


points  which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  From  five 
minutes  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  longer,  and  pressures  ranging 
from  atmospheric  to  fifty  pounds  gauge  have  been  used  in  piactice. 
The  higher  the  pressure,  the  greater  is  the  effect  produced,  and 
the  longer  the  time,  the  more  thoroughly  the  treatment  penetrates 
the  wood.  Experiments  have  shown  that  a  pressure  slightly  above 
atmospheric  for  twenty-four  hours  is  sufficient  to  slightly  darken 
two-inch  maple  clear  through,  and  a  pressure  of  forty  pounds  that 
length  of  time  will  turn  oak,  and  probabh-  other  hardwoods,  almost 
black.  The  organic  materials  or  sap  in  the  wood  are  changed  by 
cooking,  and  apparently  some  undetermined  chemical  change  takes 
place.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  color  of  the  wood  is 
darkened,  the  degree  of  coloring  depending  upon  the  temperature  and 
duration  of  the  process;  and  that  the  wood  when  subsequently  dried 
has  lost  some  of  its  original  weight  and  is  less  hygroscopic.  The 
change  in  hygroscopicity  is  beneficial  for  some  purposes,  as  it  reduces 
swelling  and  shrinkage  of  the  wood.  Very  rich  color  effects  are  pro- 
duced in  hardwoods  by  suflicient  steaming.  Any  well-made  kiln 
which  will  fulfill  the  conditions  required  as  to  circulation  and  humidity 
control  should  work  satisfactorily;  but  each  case  must  be  studied  by 
itself  and  the  various  factors  modified  to  suit  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  problem.  In  every  new  case  the  lumber  should  be  con- 
stantly watched  and,  if  checking  begins,  the  humidity  should  be 
increased  until  it  stops.  It  is  not  reducing  the  circulation,  but 
adding  the  necessary  moisture  to  the  air,  that  should  be  depended  on 
to  prevent  checking. 

The  free  water  in  green  wood  may  be  driven  off  rapidly  by  heating 
the  wood  to  the  boiling  point  and  supplying  the  heat  necessary  for 
vaporization.  This  will  not  injure  the  wood,  provided  it  is  done  in 
nearly  saturated  vapor;  hence  the  applicability  of  superheated  steam 
in  drying  lumber. 

Progress  of  Forestry 

Thirty  out  of  forty-seven  states  have  laws  relating  to  forestry  in 
some  form  or  another.  In  the  remaining  seventeen  no  provisions 
whatever  are  made  along  this  line.  Out  of  the  first  thirty,  seventeen 
-  have  placed  the  administration  of  the  forestry  work  in  the  hands 
of  trained  foresters.  Best  results  are  secured  where  the  forester's 
office  is  kept  untainted  from  political  patronage.  There  are  seven 
states  which  accomplish  this  by  having  the  forester  appointed  by  a 
non-political  board  of  forestry.  They  are  California,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin. 
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lu  this  (lay  of  closer  timber  cutting  and  the  haudliug  of  cut-over 
lands  and  inferior  timbered  areas,  it  is  becoming  quite  a  rarity 
to  find  oak  of  the  surpassing  quality  that  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations.  Hardwood  Record  has  secured  from  the 
Paepcke-Leicht  Luiuber  Conii)any  of  ^'hicago  these  photographs  which 
depict  the  splendid  red  oak  lumber  product  that  it  is  securing  at 
the  present  time  from  its  virgin  timber  tribu- 
tary to  its  Blytheville,  Ark.,  operation. 

Illustration  No.  1  shows  a  sixteen-foot  red 
oak  log  that  contained   1,444  feet. 

Illustration  No.  2  shows  the  same  log  on 
the  carriage  in  the  mill.  This  log  developed 
seventy-two  per  cent  of  No.  1  common  and 
better  lumber.  A  specimen  of  the  product  is 
shown  in  the  two  longer  boards  in  the  picture 
in  the  center  of  this  page. 

Illustration  No.  3  shows  a  fourteen-foot  red 
oak  which  is  again  shown  on  the  carriage  in 
the  sawmill  in  the  fourth  picture.  This  log 
developed  1,272  feet  of  lumber  of  which  sev- 
enty-three per  cent  was  No.  1  common  and 
better.  Two  of  the  clean  planks  out  of  this 
log  are  shown  in  the  middle  illustration. 

E.  A.  Lang,  manager  of  the  lumber  depart- 
ment of  the  Paepcke-Leicht  Lumber  Company, 
Chicago,  says  that  his  company  never  has 
had  a  better  class  of  logs  than  it  is  working 
on  at  the  present  time,  not  only  in  its  oak 
but  also  in  red  gum  and  Cottonwood.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  lumber  of  the  type  being 
produced  b}'  this  company  is  meeting  with  a 
ready  sale  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 


lu  all  the  history  of  oak  production  there  apparently  never  was 
such  a  shortage  of  stock  as  at  the  present  time. 

Artificial  Ebony  from  Oak 

A   consul   in  France   gives   the   following   process    for   converting 
oak  wood  into  artificial  ebony: 

The  blocks  of  wood  are  immersed  forty-eight 
liours  in  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  alum  and 
sprinkled  several  times  with  a  decoction  of  iog- 
Nvood.  Smaller  pieces  may  be  steeped  for  some 
time  in  the  decoction,  which  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner:  One  part  of  logwood  of 
Ijest  quality  is  boiled  with  ten  parts  of  water. 
It  is  ther  filtered  through  linen  and  the  liquid 
evaporated  at  low  temperature  until  its  volume 

I  is  reduced  by  one-half.     To  every  quart  of  this 

liath  is  added  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  soluble  indigo.  After  having  watered 
the  block  several  times  with  this  solution,  the 
wood  is  rubbed  with  a  saturated  and  filtered 
solution  of  verdigris  in  warmed  concentrated 
.icetic  acid.  This  operation  is  repeated  until  a 
black  color  of  the  desired  intensity  is  obtained. 


The  ("anadian  Railway  Commissioners  have 
disallowed  the  increase  of  cartage  rates  on 
freight  proposed  by  the  railway  companies 
to  be  effective  in  Eastern  Canada.  The  com- 
panies may  impose  rates  not  exceeding  two 
and  a  half  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and 
the  minimum  toll  charge  for  any  complete 
single  shipment  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  cents. 
This  increases  the  rate  by  half  a  cent  per 
1(H)  pounds  in  place  of  one  cent. 
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First 
I  have  been  "out  West." 

To  be  sure,  I  know  I  am  not  the  first  lumberman  or  lumber 
newspaper  man  who  has  gone  on  a  tour  of  discovery  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  ami  without  any  assumption  that  my  impressions,  analyses 
and  deductions  are  in  any  wise  accurate,  it  is  just  possible  that 
they  may  interest  Hardwood  Record  readers. 

It  so  happened  that  a  couple  of  citizens  of  the  effete  East  made 
a  similar  trip  some  years  ago,  and  in  the  smoking  compartment 
of  the  Pullman  encountered  a  group  of  typical  Pacific  Coast 
boomers.  The  two  friends  listened  to  the  conversation  that  pre- 
vailed. They  heard  recited  details  of  stupendous  enterprises  in 
which  the  figures  ran  up  into  the  billions  in  both  quantities  and 
dollars,  and  they  glanced  at  each  other  and  shook  their  heads. 
They  got  glimmering  verbal  vistas  of  stupendous  reclamation 
projects,  the  irrigation  of  principalities,  wonderful  development  in 
mines,  stupendous  timber  areas,  marvelous  propositions  in  lumber- 
ing, mining,  etc.  They  were  interested  but  astounded  by  the 
figures  and  the  alleged  facts  presented. 

It  so  happened  that  the  two  tenderfeet  dropped  in  to  dinner  at 
the  restaurant  of  the  Washington  hotel  at  Seattle  on  their  arrival 
at  this  city,  and  saw  sitting  at  an  adjoining  table  the  bunch  of 
exploiters.  Being  interested  in  the  culinary  possibilities  of  the 
Coast,  the  two  friends  listened  to  the  order  being  given  the  waiter 
by  6ne  of  the  "barkers."  He  said  to  the  white-aproned  attendant: 
' '  Bring  me  twelve  dozen  oysters. ' ' 

One  friend  turned  to  the  other  and  observed:  "Bill,  they're 
just  as  big  eaters  as  they  are  liars,  ain't  they?" 

The  nub  of  this  story  hinges  on  the  fact  that  a  native  Pacific 
Coast  oyster  is  a  coppery-flavored  bivalve  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel   nut. 

This  anecdote  simplj'  makes  a  basis  for  the  prejudice  that  gets 
on  the  nerves  of  the  conservative  easterner  as  he  hears  the  re- 
sounding, glittering  and  reiterated  praises  from  every  citizen  of 
the  West  concerning  the  land  in  which  he  is  a  visitor.  Every 
last  man  in  that  country  is  a  "booster."  To  his  mind  there  is 
no  region  on  earth  like  the  Inland  Empire  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Its  resources,  its  possibilities,  its  wonders,  its  climate,  its  soil,  its 
inhabitants,  its  crops,  its  fruit,  its  flowers,  and  everything  else 
concerning  it  is  thrown  at  you  from  daylight  until  bedtime.  Of 
course,  j'ou  must  believe  part  of  the  stories  that  reach  you,  but  all 
in  all  it  looks  to  a  tenderfoot  like  a  gigantic  game  of  promotion. 
And  still — they  are  doing  wonderful  things  in  the  Inland 
Empire  and  the  Northwest.  There  are  lots  of  features  that  appeal 
to  the  stranger.  Primarily,  in  due  course  of  nature  it  is  not  an 
alluring  land,  the  soil  is  not  marvelous,  even  with  the  aid  of 
water  obtained  from  the  mountains  by  means  of  irrigation  ditches; 
the  climate  is  not  good — it 's  either  too  cold  or  too  hot — too  wet 
or  too  dry.  There  is  nothing  alluring  in  the  landscape,  it's  cold, 
it's  rugged,  it's  depressing,  but  these  people  of  the  Inland  Empire 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  are  doing  wonderful  things,  and  every  last 
man  is  a  "boomer."  He  preaches  the  gospel  of  the  Great  West 
day  in  and  day  out,  and  the  visitor  can't  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
his  enthusiasm  and  his  earnest  belief  in  the  fact  that  he  thinks 
he  is  telling  the  truth. 

They  are  doing  great  things  in  this  country.  They  are  building 
good  towns  with  good  buildings.  They  are  building  splendid  school 
houses.  They  are  building  fine  streets.  They  are  equipping  them- 
selves with  electric  light  and  electric  transportation  facilities. 
They  are  building  monster  conduits  for  water  which  they  are 
getting  out  of  the  foothills  of  the  mountains.  They  are  really 
making  a  semi-arid  country  productive.  They  are  raising  grains, 
fruit,  flowers.  They  are  building  substantial  and  handsome  homes. 
Yes,  they  are  doing  wonderful  things  in  the  Inland  Empire  of 
Montana,  Idaho  and  western  Washington  as  well  as  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The    lumber    operations    are    generally    on    a   stupendous    scale. 


Paper 

There  are  comparatively  few  small  operators.  Timber  holdings 
generally  run  up  into  the  billions  of  feet.  They  are  manufacturing 
lumber  fast,  but  only  reasonably  well.  They  seem  to  have  very 
little  idea  about  the  finer  manipulation,  seasoning  and  utilization 
of  their  product,  but  they  are  crowding  the  game  for  all  it  is 
worth,  and  are  making  what  money  they  can  out  of  it,  and  doing 
it  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  general  lumber  proposition  is 
almost  a  duplicate  of  that  which  obtained  in  Jlichigan  and  Wis- 
consin a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  only  it  is  being  <lonp  on  a 
bigger  scale  and  faster.  As  a  general  proposition  it  doesn't  look 
particularly  alluring  to  the  conservative  eastern  lumberman.  Not 
only  is  the  lumber  business  growing  too  fast,  but  the  general 
expense  account  is  too  big  a  factor. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  a  general  proposition,  and  by  no 
means  intended  to  be  specific,  because  there  are  sagacious  and 
experienced  lumbermen  in  that  region  who  have  a  system  embrac- 
ing low  cost  and  high  efficiency  that  is  scarcely  excelled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States. 

Referring  specifically  to  the  region  known  as  the  Inland  Empire, 
which  forms  a  source  of  supply  to  the  general  consuming  building 
world  markets  of  the  East,  a  high  freight  rate  obtains,  not  very 
much  less  than  from  the  Coast.  Apparently  the  real  salvation  of 
anything  like  money-making  in  the  lumber  business  results  from 
the  local  demand  and  the  business  developed  in  the  nearby  terri- 
tory of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known 
that  marvelous  things  are  being  done  in  the  way  of  developing  the 
gigantic  agricultural  provinces  immediately  north  of  the  Inland 
Empire,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  low-grade  lumber  is  being  mar- 
keted in  that  region.  The  good  end  of  the  lumber  product  (the 
so-called  western  pine,  white  pine  and  larch)  apparently  "can 
stand  the  freight"  of  the  long  eastern  shipments,  but  the  per- 
centage of  this  good  end  of  stock  is  comparatively  small. 

There  are  quite  a  uumoer  of  things  that  contribute  to  this 
hurried  and  on  the  whole  rather  careless  lumber  production  in  the 
Inland  Empire  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Lumbermen  in  the  East 
scarcely  realize  the  immediate,  almost  constant  fire  hazard  that 
obtains  in  that  region.  Every  timber  owner  is  sitting  on  a  powder 
magazine  knowing  not  at  what  instant  his  big  holdings  will  be 
fire  swejjt.  He  is  crowding  the  game  to  get  what  he  can  get 
quickly  out  of  his  timber  holdings  rather  than  take  the  chance  of 
fire  depredations. 

Again,  with  the  stupendous  internal  improvements  prevailing, 
taxation  is  not  an  unimportant  item.  It  costs  money  and  big 
bunches  of  money  to  hold  an  important  timber  area  in  the  Inland 
Empire  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  timber  may  have  been  pur- 
chased almost  for  a  song,  but  the  cumulative  cost,  resulting  from 
constantly  increased  taxation,  very  quickly  builds  up  a  scale  of 
stumpage  valuation  that  impels  the  operator  to  work  fast  and 
put  his  timber  into  lumber  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Back  of  all  these  timber  holdings  again  are  the  immense  areas  of 
government  timber.  This  delightful  paternal  government  of  these 
Vnited  States  holding  that  it  should  do  everything  possible  to 
"hold  down  the  cost  of  living,"  of  which  house-building  is  an 
important  feature,  and  that  furthermore  its  timber  ia  ripe  and 
ready  for  the  saw,  piles  on  top  of  operators  more  and  more  tim- 
ber. In  short,  it  is  a  matter  of  over-production,  and  under  existing 
policies  there  seems  to  be  no  possible  chance  that  timber  owners 
in  this  region  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  hold  timber 
back  as  an  investment,  reach  high  efliciency,  low  cost  of  produc- 
tion, or  refrain  from  excessive  production  until  the  whole  region 
is  depredated  of  its  forest  wealth.  The  whole  scheme  doesn't 
look  good  to  the  conservative  tenderfoot. 

At  an  earlier  date  mining  enterprises  in  which  there  are  untold 
millions  invested,  and  timber  properties  in  which  there  are  other 
untold  millions  involved,  were  the  principal  commercial  projects 
of  this  region.     Now  the  game  is  going    over    to    agriculture    and 
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fruit-growing  as  the  important  features  of  the  land.  Every  big 
and  little  town  has  its  score  to  hundreds  of  land  promotion  enter- 
prises of  all  sorts  and  descriptions — good,  indifferent  and  bad — 
and  it  requires  pretty  nearly  an  agricultural  genius  to  differentiate 
one  from  the  other.  Agricultural  land  values,  through  the  aid  of 
this  booming  element,  are  on  a  basis  that  looks  wild  in  price  to  the 
self-same  eastern  conservative  tenderfoot.  Prices  of  sod-unturned 
prairie  and  stump  lands  are  scheduled  at  values  of  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  which  when  ready  for  crop  raising, 
bear  in  mind,  entail  an  added  expense  of  nearly  as  much  more, 
and  in  the  case  of  irrigated  properties  an  annual  tax  against  these 
lands  for  water,  which  are  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  prin- 
cipal consuming  markets  of  the  world. 

Again,  it  doesn  't  look  good  to  the  amateur  tenderfoot  from  the 
East. 

It  is  a  tremendousl.y  big  proposition.  It 's  so  stupendous  in 
•distance,  in  money,  in  general  investment,  in  boom  and  in  alluring 
talk,  that  it  fairly  makes  the  eastern  tenderfoot  dizzy  to  consider 
it.  It  requires  courage  to  do  the  stupendous  things  that  these 
western  boomers  are  actually  doing.  It  requires  courage  to  even 
spend  their  own  time  and   talent  to  boom  it.     The  money  being 


invested  out  there  doesn't  grow  there — yet.  It  has  been  coaxed 
into  these  enterprises,  and  it  has  required  talent  to  coax  it. 
Hence,  these  people  have  talent  and  lots  of  it. 

Which  is  reminiscent  of  another  story. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  was  a  visitor  in  a  northern  Florida 
city,  which  has  since  attained  considerable  size  and  commercial 
prominence,  but  which  I  must  confess  in  those  days  didn't  look 
very  much  better  to  me  than  some  of  the  regions  of  the  Inland 
Empire  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  I  have  recently  visited.  After 
spending  some  daj's  in  the  town  looking  it  over  very  carefully  I 
said  to  a  friend  of  mine:  "Will  you  kindly  explain  to  me  what 
you  people  live  on  down  here?" 

He  very  frankly  replied:     "On  fish — and  northern  people." 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  plethora  of  fish  in  the  Inland  Empire  I 
have,  in  the  face  of  the  rather  hurried  visit  and  analysis  I  have 
made  in  this  country,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  region  lives 
almost  exclusively  on  eastern  people.  I  confess  I  was  wrong  in 
my  analysis  and  deductions  concerning  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
probably  am  just  as  wrong  now,  but  then  I  am  more  or  less  of  a 
back-number,  and  this  game  out  in  the  Inland  Empire  is  too  swift 
for  me.  H.  H.  Gibson. 
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1911  Lumber  Cut  by  States 


A  preliminary  report  showing  the  production  of  lumber,  lath 
and  shingles  by  states  for  1911  has  been  issued  by  the  Census 
Bureau  at  Washington.  This  covers  also  the  calendar  years  of 
1910,  1909  and  1908.  The  reported  cut  since  the,  banner  year  of 
1909,  when  there  was  a  total  cut  of  44,509,761,000  feet,  has  fallen 
off  gradually,  being  in  1910  40,018,282,000  feet  and  in  1911, 
37,003,207,000  feet. 

The  report  for  1911  was  based  on  returns  from  28,107  mills;  for 
1910  on  reports  of  31,394  mills;  1909,  48,112  mills,  and  1908,  31,231 
mills.  The  data  for  1911.  1910  and  1908  was  gathered  by  corre- 
spondence, and  while  including  the  cut  of  practically  all  of  the 
larger  or  commercial  plants  for  these  three  years,  did  not  cover 
the  operations  of  many  of  the  neighborhood  or  custom  mills.  Fur- 
thermore, the  cuts  for  1911  and  1910  did  not  include  the  output  of 
any  mills  which  reported  a  product  of  less  than  50,000  feet  during 
these  years. 

The  figures  for  1909  were  collected  by  special  agents  of  the 
census  oifice  in  connection  with  the  regular  census,  and  hence 
covered  every  lumber  producing  establishment  which  was  in 
operation  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  about  4,500  mills  reported  cutting  less  than 
50,000  feet  that  were  omitted  from  the  reports  of  1911  and  1910. 
The  decrease  in  1911  as  compared  with  1910  of  about  4,000  mills 
and  3,000,000,000  feet  board  measure  of  lumber,  was  doubtless  due 
in  part  to  a  delay  of  about  two  months  in  mailing  the  schedule 
cards  to  the  manufacturers  during  1912. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  36  per  cent  of  the  total 
cut  was  reported  from  the  five  states  of  Washington,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Oregon  and  North  Carolina,  ranking  in  the  order 
named. 

The  cut  in  Washington  remained  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in 
1910.  Louisiana  declined  nearly  two  hundred  million  feet,  Missis- 
sippi about  eighty  million,  Oregon  nearly  three  hundred  million,  and 
North  Carolina  about  twenty-five  million.  A  study  of  the  accom- 
panying table  will  show  that  no  state  made  much  advance  in  the 
amount  of  the  cut  over  that  of  1910,  andthat  the  only  states  making 
any  advance  were  Arizona,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
and  West  Virginia. 

The  five  leading  species  cut  in  1911,  ranking  in  importance  in 
the  order  named,  weref  yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir,  white  pine,  oak 
and  hemlock.  The  aggregate  output  of  these  woods  was  72.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  all  species.  Oak,  the  leading  hard- 
wood, contributed  3,098,444,000  feet  or  8.4  per  cent  of  the  total.      . 


The  following  is  a  summary  of 

LUMBER    PRODUCTION    (M 

1911 

Washington    4.064,754 

Louisiana   3,566.456 

Mississippi   2,041,615 

Oregon    1,803,698 

North  Carolina 1,798,724 

Arlsansas    1,777,303 

Wisconsin    1,761,986 

Texas    1,081,080 

Minnesota    1.485,015 

Michigan    1,466.754 

West  Virginia 1,387,786 

Virginia     1,359.790 

Alabama     1,226,212 

California    1.207,561 

Pennsylvania     1,048,606 

Florida   983,824 

Tennessee 914,579 

Maine    828,417 

Georgia    801,011 

Idaho    765,670 

Kentucky   632,415 

South  Carolina 584,872 

New  York    526,283 

Ohio    427,161 

Missouri   418,586 

New  Hampshire    388,619 

Indiana    360,613 

Massachusetts    273,317 

Vermont   239,254 

Montana 228,416 

Maryland 144,078 

Oklahoma 143,869 

Connecticut   124,661 

Illinois    96,051 

Colorado 95,908 

New  Mexico 83,728 

Arizona    73,139 

Iowa   50,974 

Wyoming    33,309 

New  Jersey   28,639 

Delaware    23,853 

Sonfh  Dakota 13,046 

Utah    10,573 

Rhode  Island 9.016 

All  other  states 11,786 

-  iTJnited  States 37,003,207 

L.ilh   (thousands)   2,971.110 

Shingles    (thousands)  .  .12,113,867 


the  report: 

FEET  BOARD 

MEASURE) 

1910 

1909 

1908 

4,097,492 

3,862,916 

2,915,928 

3,733,900 

3,551,918 

2  722,421 

2,122,205 

2,572,669 

1,861,016 

2,084,633 

1,898,995 

1,468,158 

1,824,722 

2,177.715 

1,136,796 

1,844,446 

2,111,300 

1,656,991 

1,891,291 

2,025,038 

1,613,315 

1,884,134 

2,099,130 

1,524,008 

1,457,734 

1,561,508 

1,286,122 

1,681,081 

1,889,724 

1,478,252 

1,376,737 

1,472,942 

1,097,015 

1,6.52,192 

2,101,716 

1,198,725 

1,465,623 

1,691,001 

1,152,079 

1,254,826 

1,143,507 

996,115 

1,241,199 

1,462,771 

1,203,041 

992,091 

1,201,734 

730,906 

1,016,475 

1,223,849 

790,642 

860,273 

1,111,565 

929,350 

1,041,617 

1,342,249 

904,668 

745,984 

645,800 

518,625 

753,556 

860,712 

658,539 

706,831 

897,660 

560,888 

.506,074 

681,440 

781,39J 

490,039 

542,904 

459,259 

501,691 

660,159 

458,938 

443,907 

649,606 

606,760 

422,963 

556,418 

411,868 

239,206 

361,200 

384,526 

284,815 

351,571 

304,017 

319,089 

308,582 

311,533 

154,554 

267,939 

168,534 

164,663 

225,730 

158,756 

126,463 

168,371 

137,855 

113,506 

170,181 

123,319 

121,398 

141,710 

117,036 

83,544 

91,987 

79,439 

72,655 

62,731 

43,287 

75,446 

132,021 

97,242 

30,931 

28,602 

18,822 

36,542 

61.620 

34,930 

46,642 

55,440 

41,184 

16,340 

31,057 

25,859 

11,786 

12,638 

15,059 

14,392 

25,489 

30,528 

12,594 

15,946 

10,627 

40,018,282 

44,509,761 

33.224,369 

3,494,718 

3.703,195 

2,986,684 

12,976,362 

14,907,371 

12,106,483 
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Lumber  and  Shipbuilding  in  Scotland 


Before  the  "wooden  walls  of  Old  England"  gave  place  to  vessels 
constructed  of  steel,  a  boom  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  always 
meant  a  boom  in  the  timber  trade  as  well.  Now,  conditions  are 
different,  and  although  the  shipyards  of  the  Clyde  are  experiencing 
a  period  of  industrial  activity,  that  is  almost  unprecedented,  the 
timber  trade  of  the  west  of  Scotland  is  still  far  from  experiencing 
that  revival  which  has  been  looked  for  so  long.  Fot  many  months 
the  trade  has  not  found  conditions  of  too  satisfactory  a  character, 
and  improvement  seems  to  come  slowly. 

The  best  outlet  for  timber  has,  of  course,  been  the  shipyards, 
for  though  the  metals  now  enter  so  largely  into  the  construction 
of  boats,  huge  quantities  of  woods  of  various  qualities  and  descrip- 
tions are  also  required  for  the  making  of  decks  and  for  many  other 
obvious  purposes.  Indeed  but  for  the  steady  flow  of  orders  from 
shipbuilders,  the  timber  trade  would  frequently  in  the  past  year 
have  been  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  stagnation.  It  is  there- 
fore a  comfort  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  woods  to  know 
that  for  many  months  to  come  busy  times  will  continue  to  prevail 
at  the  shipyards,  and  that  consequently  from  that  direction,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  cessation  in  the  active 
volume  of  orders.  Some  of  the  larger  liners  at  present  being  built 
on  the  river  and  others  in  prospect  have  meant  very  large  orders 
for  timber  in  the  market,  and  if  other  consumers  could  only  have 
been  put  in  a  position  to  put  forward  a  similar  request,  the  timber 
trade  would  now  find  itself  in  a  decidedly  cheerful  condition. 

The  shipbuilding  boom  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  overseas  trade. 
Shipowners  having  passed  through  a  long  period  of  depression 
found  that  the  supply  of  tonnage,  which  unfortunately  for  them 
was  over  adequate  for  the  requirements  of  shippers,  was  insuffi- 
cient in  face  of  the  increasing  overseas  trade  demands.  Such  a 
situation  of  course  means,  first,  the  placing  of  new  orders  and, 
second,  a  rapid  rise  in  the  freight  market.  The  competition  for 
ships  has  been  so  keen  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  freights  have 
had  such  a  steady  upward  tendency.  It  may  be  asked  what  of  the 
immediate  outlook?  Will  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  trade 
last,  or  will  it  begin  to  dwindle  and  show  a  serious  shrinkage  in 
the  next  few  months  when  the  large  number  of  car^o  steamers  at 
present  under  construction  are  ready  for  the  sea.  An  examination 
of  the  principal  factors  in  the  situation  leads  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  advantageous  times  for  shipping  trade  have  come  to 
stay  for  awhile.  In  brief,  the  various  signs  and  portents  go  to 
show  that  the  demands  upon  shipping  in  the  months  that  are 
ahead  will  still  be  enormous.  The  question  of  the  high  rates  of 
freight  that  now  rule  are  a  pretty  accurate  barometer  of  the 
encouraging  position  in  which  the  shipping  trade  finds  itself.  From 
a  ship-owner's  point  of  view  one  of  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments of  the  early  future  will  be  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal. 
It  is  fraught  with  enormous  possibilities  for  the  shipping  trade, 
but  first  there  is  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  ships  of  this 
■country  compared  with  American  tonnage  to  be  settled. 

Before  touching  upon  some  of  the  trades  whose  lack  of  activity 
is  reflected  in  the  quietness  of  timber,  it  is  advisable  to  mention 
the  manner  in  which  labor  troubles  have  this  year  affected  the 
market.  First  there  was  the  lockout  of  the  dock  laborers  at  the 
beginning  of  February.  Business  at  the  harbor  was  in  consequence 
brought  to  a  standstill  and  the  impossibility  of  unloading  ships 
coi;taining  cargoes  and  consignments  of  timber  from  across  the 
seas  inconvenienced  the  trade  to  a  very  serious  extent.  Happily 
the  ■dockers'  trouble  was  not  of  very  long  duration,  but  coming 
quickly  upon  its  heels  was  the  national  strike  of  the  coal  miners, 
and,  like  almost  every  other  important  industry  in  the  country, 
timber  interests  found  business  brought  practically  to  a  full  stop.- 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  delivering  supplies  at 
the  shipyards;  then  after  a  time  some  of  the  sawmills  were  forced 
to  close  down  through  lack  of  fuel,  and,  to  allude  to  only  one  of 
many  other  directions  in  which  the  timber  trade  was  made  to  feel 
the  pinch,  the  demand  for  pitprops,  which  is  always  so  lively  when 


operations  are  in  full  swing  in  the  country  collieries,  fell  off  to 
infinitesimal  proportions. 

The  prosperity  of  the  timber  trade  of  the  west  of  Scotland 
■depends  to  a  very  fair  extent  upon  the  condition  of  the  house 
building  trade.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  readers  of  the 
long  period  of  depression  through  which  house-building  has  passed. 
Another  notable  class  of  wood  consumers  is  that  of  cabinet-makers 
and  furniture  manufacturers  generally.  In  1911,  with  a  distinct 
scarcity  of  orders,  and  somewhat  unremunerativo  prices,  a  rather 
poor  j-ear  was  experienced.  The  present  year  opened  none  too 
promisingly,  but  in  recent  times  the  outlook  has  undergone  some 
improvements. 

Neither  last  year,  nor  this  year,  has  the  packing  case  trade 
enjoyed  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  boom.  Sporadically  conditions 
have  been  busy,  and  the  timber  merchants  thereby  have  received 
little  spurts  in  the  volume  of  orders  from  time  to  time,  but  there 
has  been  an  unfortunate  lack  of  strong  and  steady  demand.  A  fair 
business  has  been  done  this  year  by  wagon  and  carriage  builders, 
though  here  it  has  been  of  a  quiet  and  unexciting  character. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  season  the  import  of  wood  from 
Montreal  was  unusually  light,  though  an  exception  is  provided  in 
the  case  of  birch  logs.  Surprise  has  been  caused  by  the  paucity 
of  the  request  for  Canadian  pine.  It  has  been  almost  directly 
•directed  towards  first-class  wood  suitable  for  decks,  the  demand 
for  which,  during  the  opening  months  of  the  year  was  quite  good. 
For  other  varieties  the  inquiry  has  been  meager.  The  outlet  for 
Canadian  elm  has  fallen  short  of  the  average,  this  being  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  transactions  have  been  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  small  stock  on  offer,  as  well  as  to  the  stiff  quotations 
in  vogue.  In  the  case  of  birch  logs,  although  as  already  indicated, 
the  import  has  been  large,  it  has  been  speedily  absorbed,  owing  to 
the  low  levels  merchants'  stocks  had  reached.  In  contrast  to  prices 
for  most  other  woods,  values  of  birch  logs  have  been  inclined  to 
sag.  The  import  of  spruce  has  been  the  lightest  known  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  freight  market  had  practically  all  to  do  with 
this.  Shippers  would  not  risk  cargoes,  always  anticipating  a  fall 
in  rates.  However,  supplies  from  the  Baltic  were  quite  numerous 
and  from  this  direction  buyers  fulfilled  their  requirements.  The 
pitch  pine  market  also  suffered  from  the  freight  situation.  Record 
prices  were  quoted  and  paid  and  those  who  contracted  for  supplies 
at  the  time  when  freights  first  advanced  have  found  it  very  much 
to  their  advantage. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  understood  that  there  has  been 
much  wanting  in  the  timber  market  for  some  time  past.  The 
situation  from  the  trade 's  point  of  view,  however,  has  not  been 
without  its  gratifying  features.  Throughout  all  the'Se  months  of 
restricted  demand,  prices  have  preserved  a  remarkably  firm  front. 
This  is  in  some  way  due  to  the  strength  of  the  statistical  position, 
the  stocks  on  hand  having  been  for  the  most  part  low.  Indeed, 
■in  almost  all  cases  where  changes  in  prices  have  taken  place  they 
have  been  of  an  upward  character.  In  staples  such  as  pitch  pine 
and  spruce  the  advances  in  quotations  have  been  quite  substantial. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  timber  trade,  it  has  been  shown  that 
it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  score  of  shipbuilding.  While  the 
laying  down  of  new  warships  is  of  comparatively  little  interest 
to  the  trade,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  material  used  for 
these  vessels'  construction,  the  high  pressure  prevailing  in  the 
shipyards  in  regard  to  new  tonnage  for  the  mercantile  marine  is 
of  first  rate  importance,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  wood  our 
modern  leviathans  in  this  age  of  steel  require.  There  is  less  com- 
fort for  the  trade  in  the  prospects  of  house-building  and  some  of 
the  other  wood  consuming  industries  enumerated,  but  whatever 
happens  these  are  not  likely  to  go  backward.  The  probability 
seems  rather  that  they  will  improve.  The  anomaly  of  good  prices 
when  trade  is  disappointing  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  followed 
by  the  anomalous  situation  of  good  trade  and  disappointing  prices. 
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A  group  of  )iai'ci\vood  lumbermen,  largely  composed  of  wholesalers, 
were  discussing  recently  some  of  the  changes  in  the  business  which 
have  been  wrought  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  Most  of  them  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  hardwood  producing  sections  of  the 
Central  South,  and  easily  recalled  the  time,  not  so  far  distant,  when 
more  than  half  of  the  lumber  offered  on  the  hardwood  markets  was 
made  up  of  the  product  of  the  so-called  ' '  country  mills. ' ' 

' '  How  much  limiber  do  you  suppose  the  little  fellows  put  out  now, 
compared  with  the  total?"  inquired  a  newcomer  in  the  trade,  who 
had  listened  to  the  talk  with  keen  interest. 

"Not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  if  that,"  said  one  of  the 
veterans.  The  others  agreed  with  him,  and  the  inquirer  made  a 
mental  note  of  the  fact,  presented  to  him  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
country  mill,  as  a  factor  in  the  commercial  situation,  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. The  figures  quoted  are  the  estimates  of  practical  men 
based  on  their  own  experience  in  the  handling  of  hardwoods,  and 
are  not  the  result  of  a  statistical  investigation.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  proportion  is  just  about  as  indicated. 

The  small  portable  mill,  with  a  boiler,  circular  saw  and  little 
other  equipment,  is  not  going  into  the  junk-pile,  by  any  means;  it  is 
still  working  liere  and  there,  but  it  hasn't  nearly  as  much  material 
to  work  with  as  it  used  to  have.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the 
timber  is  getting  jjretty  scattered,  and  in  the  districts  further  south 
the  timber  is  being  manufactured  at  the  big,  substantial  mills  where 
band-saws  predominate. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  character  of  lumber  manufactured 
by  the  band-mill  is  an  improvement  over  the  circular-sawed  stock 
of  the  country  mill,  though  many  jobbers  of  hardwoods  who  handle 
the  output  of  the  latter  contend  that  in  many  respects  the  little 
fellow  has  it  on  his  larger  competitor.  For  one  thing,  they  argue,  the 
absence  of  edgers  and  trimm'ers  at  the  country  mill  means  that  the 
buyer  gets  the  advantage  of  width  and  length  which  is  lost  when 
the  manufacturer  having  those  facilities  cuts  the  stock  with  refer- 
ence to  grade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  is  very  properly  made  tliat  this 
apparent  advantage  is  in  fact  none  at  all,  since  the  buyer  in  order 
to  make  use  of  such  stock,  must  necessarily  trim  off  the  bark  and 
equalize  the  thickness,  so  that  by  the  time  he  has  added  labor  and 
handling  charges  to  the  lumber  he  is  no  better  off  than  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  bought  the  band-mill 's  even,  well  manufactured 
stock. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  circular  saw  is  not  capable  of  manu- 
facturing good  lumber.  On  tlie  contrary,  if  such  a  saw  is  in  good 
condition  and  is  properly  handled,  the  lumber  turned  out  of  it  may 
be  as  perfect  as  the  product  of  any  other  type  of  mill.  But  under 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  most  cases,  where  the  millman  does 
custom  sawing  for  the  timber  owners  of  his  community,  and  bangs 
his  equipment  here  and  there,  setting  it  up  in  the  woods  wherever 
he  can  get  a  customer,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  it  going 
in  the  best  possible  fashion,  and  while  it  makes  lumber,  it  is  just 
about  lumber  and  little  else. 

Indicating  the  incompleteness  of  the  operation,  many  band-mill 
operators  which  purchase  the  product  of  the  country  mills  in  their 
vicinity  make  a  practice  of  going  over  this  stock  and  sorting  out  the 
boards  which  should  have  been  edged  or  trimmed  or  equalized,  and 
sending  them  over  to  the  mill  for  re-working.  This  results  in  better 
lumber  for  the  manufacturer's  purpose  being  produced,  and  while  it 
raises  the  grade  and  thereby  enables  the  lumberman  to  market  it  to 
better  advantage,  he  merely  takes  a  legitimate  profit  growing  out 
of  his  possession  of  complete  facilities  for  producing  lumber.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  the  consumer  who  buys  country  stock  expecting 
to  make  a  big  economy  merely  because  he  is  likely  to  get  longer  and 
wider  boards,  will  probably  have  to  make  up  for  it  in  the  labor  ex- 
]iense  which  is  necessary  to  put  it  into  the  best  possible  condition. 

The  transfer  of  the  balance  of  power,  so  to  speak,  from  the  numer-  ' 
ous  small  millmen  to  large  interests  controlling  modern,  permanent 
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und well-equipped  m'ills,  has  meaut  more  to  tlie  industry  and  to  the 
consuming  trades  tlian  merely  a  change  of  control.  It  has  made 
possible  the  production  of  better  lumber  and  the  practice  of  econ- 
omies which  were  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities  with  the 
small  mill  in  possession  of  the  field  for  the  most  part. 

Take  for  instance  the  matter  of  applying  industrial  chemistry 
to  the  utilization  of  the  waste  products  of  the  hardwood  mill.  Atten- 
tion has  been  called  from,  time  to  time  to  the  exiiloits  in  the  pine 
field,  where  paper,  alcohol,  acetic  acid  and  other  valuable  products 
have  .been  evolved  from  the  unpromising  base  of  shavings,  slabs 
and  sawdust.  The  hardwood  mills  are  now  installing  burners  and 
expensive  conveying  systems  for  moving  their  waste;  the  problem  is 
sunply  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  not  how  to  make  money  out  of  it. 
These  big  mills  have  not  yet  taken  advantage  of  their  opportunities, 
but  are  seizing  upon  the  first  method  that  oifers  itself.  They  are 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  financially,  however,  to  undertake 
a  little  research  work  in.  this  direction,  by  means  of  which  to  find 
an  outlet  for  their  waste  which  will  enable  them  to  transfer  it 
from  the  expense  to  the  profit  account  and  change  it  from  a  lia- 
bility into  an  asset. 

This  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  possible  benefits  Ihat 
nray  come  from  the  production  of  the  major  portion  of  the  hardwood 
output  by  large  mills  backed  by  strong  interests,  instead  of  by 
peripatetic  country  mills  working  chiefly  on  a  custom  basis  and 
unable  to  complete  the  manufacture  of  the  lumber,  as  judged  by 
present-day  standards,  much  less  make  use  of  the  waste  created  in 
their  operations. 

Then,  of  course,  the  production  of  dimension  stock  is  possible  in 
the  big  mill,  whereas  it  is  out  of  the  question  at  the  country  plant. 
As  this  is  now  regarded  as  a  department  of  the  hardwood  business 
offering  the  greatest  possibilities  from  the  general  standpoint  of 
economy  iu  the  use  of  wood,  and  also  as  judged  by  standards  of  in- 
dividual profit  and  convenience,  making  it  possible  to  handle  an  in- 
creased percentage  of  the  output  on  this  basis  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  erection  of  the  big  mill  might  have  been  thought  to  be  the 
knell  of  the  jobber  who  formerly  had  received  most  of  the  output 
of  the  country  mills  of  his  district.  Apparenth',  this  has  not  hap- 
jieued;  though  possibly  the  result  has  been  to  turn  the  jobber  into  a 
manufacturer  by  making  it  worth  while .  for  him  to  put  up  his  own 
miU,  and  the  manufacturer  into  a  jobber  by  suggesting  the  purchase 
of  the  lumber  cut  at  the  country  mills  still  remaining.  As  much 
lumber  as  ever  is  passing  through  the  hands  of  middlemen,  it  seems,  so 
that  the  existence  of  the  system  which  has  been  railed  at  so  much 
by  the  theorists  in  the  field  of  political  economy  of  late  is  probably 
not  endangered. 

A  feature  of  the  situation  as  it  affects  the  country  mills  has  been 
referred  to  by  wholesalers  buying  from  them.  For  a  long  while, 
with  a  large  part  of  the  hardwood  country  forested,  the  population 
was  rather  scanty  and  the  local  consumption  of  wood  relatively  small. 
Today,  with  most  of  the  country  devoted  to  farming  and  only  an 
occasional  strip  of  woodland  left,  the  demands  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  mill  are  suificient  to  take  care  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  production.  This  is  especially  true  of  low-grade  material, 
which  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  barns  and  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
The  local  millman  can  get  more  for  his  low-grade  stuff,  used  in 
this  way,  than  from  the  jobber,  who  consequently  buys  very  little 
except  firsts  and  seconds  and  No.  1  common,  whereas  he  used  to 
take  the  lumber  either  log  run  or  contract  for  the  entire  output  on 
a  basis  of  grades. 

The  development  of  agricultural  and  community  interests  in  the 
hardwood  producing  districts  may  account  in  part  for  the  shortage 
of  low  grades  which  has  been  noted  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
which  has  resulted  in  advances  in  prices  on  this  character  of  stock 
all  the  way  through  the  hardwood  stock  list.  While  this  affects  the 
country  mills  chiefly,  the  big  mills  are  in  somewhat  similar  cireum- 
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stances,  through  the  increased  local  development  of  their  sections, 
and  also  through  the  establishment  of  consuming  plants,  such  as  floor- 
ing factories,  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  taking  a  large  part  of  the 
No.  1  and  Xo.  2  common  production. 

The  schedule  furnished  by  a  timberman  who  recently  cut  nearly 
a  million  feet  of  oak  in  western  Kentucky  by  means  of  portable 
sawmills  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  like  to  see  how  costs  work 
out  under  the  old  system.  He  arranged  matters  so  that  it  cost  him 
$12  a  thousand  to  get  the  lumber  from  the  tree  to  the  wharf  on  the 
Ohio  river  where  it  was  loaded  for  delivery  to  the  buyer,  who  pur- 


chased it  f.  0.  b.  the  steamboat.  The  charges  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Cutting,  $1;  log-hauling,  $2;  sawmill,  $4;  hauling  lumber,  $5. 
•Tudging  from  this  statement,  the  sa^vmill  man  with  an  investment 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  equipment  can  make  a  pretty  tidy  profit 
on  his  business,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  has  no 
worries  as  to  buying  the  timber,  logging  it  or  selling  the  product, 
but  simply  cuts  the  logs  into  lumber  as  they  are  brought  to  him. 
There  are  some  of  the  big  commercial  mills  which  would  like  to  work 
on  the  same  kind  of  basis  if  it  were  possible. 

G.  D.  C,  Je. 
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U.  S.  Forester  s  Annua)  Report    S 


The  annual  report  of  Henry  S.  Graves,  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  has  been  published.  It  covers  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1912,  and  contains  much  that  is  of  interest  to  lumbermen  and 
those  who  are  concerned  with  forests,  though  it  deals  principally 
■with   government   land. 

The  net  area  of  all  the  national  forests  in  the  United  States  is 
138,350,928  acres,  and  in  addition  Alaska  has  26,643,260  acres,  and 
Porto  Eico  32,975. 

The  whole  force  employed  to  care  for  this  forest  area  and  the 
business  connected  with  it  is  2,895  persons.  These  include  super- 
visors and  deputies  with  headquarters  in  the  "forests;  rangers  and 
guards  who  do  the  patrolling  and  lookout  work;  and  examiners, 
assistants,  lumber  and  mining  experts,  hunters,  and  clerks. 

The  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  year  1912,  and 
that  received  from  other  sources,  totaled  $6,540,861.31.  The  total 
«xpenditure  for  all  purposes  from  the  years  1900  to  1910,  both 
inclusive,  was  $18,712,181.03. 

It  is  shown  that  the  annual  growth  of  timber  on  the  national 
forests  is,  or  would  be  if  properly  eared  for,  6,000,000,000  feet, 
board  measure.  That  much  could  be  cut  every  year  for  all  time, 
by  taiing  mature  timber  only,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  grow.  At 
the  present  rate  of  stumpage  this  would  give  a  gross  return  of 
-$15,000,000  yearly. 

There  are  national  forests  in  twenty  states,  the  largest  amount 
of  land  being  in  California,  second  largest  in  Idaho,  and  third  in 
Montana.  The  smallest  area  is  in  Xorth  Dakota,  second  in  Okla- 
homa. 

The  report  shows  how  attempts  are  frequently  made  by  private 
parties  to  obtain  valuable  timberlands  and  water  power  sites  by 
means  of  fraudulent  mining  claims,  and  by  other  methods.  If 
the  land  is  valuable  for  mining  purposes,  or  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, the  law  makes  it  easy  for  an  honest  claimant  to  obtain  it; 
but  the  fraudulent  claimant,  who  attempts  to  obtain  valuable 
timber  by  crooked  means,  finds  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  stand  of  timber  in  all  the  national 
forests,  including  those  of  Alaska,  is  equivalent  to  597,478,000,000 
feet,  board  measure.  Approximately  348,000,000,000  is  mature 
and  over  mature,  therefore,  ready  to  cut.  Much  of  this  is  deterior- 
ating through  natural  decay,  fire,  and  insect  attacks.  It  is  the 
announced  policy  to  increase  sales  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  they 
reach  3,000,000,000  feet  a  year.  It  is  the  intention  to  sell  in  larger 
amounts  than  formerly  so  that  strong  companies  can  afford  to  take 
hold,  build  the  necessary  roads  and  mills,  and  get  remote  tracts 
of  timber  out. 

During  the  year  1912  the  Forest  Service  sold  799,416,000  feet 
of  standing  timber,  of  the  value  of  $1,600,773.55.  The  purchasers 
cut  during  the  year  431,492,000  feet,  valued  at  $942,819.21.  Some 
of  these  sales  were  for  very  small  amounts.  The  total  sales, 
were  5,772,  and  of  these  5,179  were  for  less  than  $100  worth  of 
timber.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  most  numerous  buyers  of  gov- 
ernment timber  are  settlers  in  the  localities,  who  need  a  little 
for  sheds,  fences,  and  other  ranch  purposes.  Only  forty-five  sales 
were  for  more  than  $5,000  each.     A  little  figuring  will  show  that 


the  government  is  not  selling  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  timber 
that  grows  yearly.  It  can  increase  its  sales  eight-fold  and  still 
take  only  as  much  as  grows  from  year  to  year. 

In  addition  to  sales  in  large  and  small  amounts,  large  quantities 
were  given  away,  under  a  provision  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  poor  people  who  need  it  and  cannot  afford  to  buy  it,  or  to 
help  miners  develop  their  property,  or  stockmen  build  corrals.  The 
total  number  of  such  permits  was  38,749,  the  number  of  feet  123,- 
233,000,  valued  at  $196,335.41.  In  Alaska,  where  it  is  difficult  in 
remote  regions  to  procure  permits,  the  people — ^prineipallj'  miners 
— are  allowed  by  law  to  take  small  quantities  for  local  use,  without 
permits. 

The  total  area  of  government  forest  burned  in  the  year  was 
469,638  acres,  with  an  estimated  destruction  of  117,174,000  feet 
of  timber.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  76,301  trees  were  struck 
by  lightning  in  the  national  forests  during  the  year  and  many 
fires  were  started. 

About  30,000  acres  were  reforested  by  planting  trees  during  the 
year.  Preparations  were  made  for  much  greater  planting  work. 
One  such  station  collected  11,547  sacks  of  pine  and  fir  cones. 

The  Forest  Service  is  conducting  investigations  in  Colorado  to 
determine  the  effect  of  forest  cover  on  stream  flow.  The  investi- 
gation will  need  to  be  continued  for  a  considerable  period  before 
definite  conclusions  can  be  announced;  but  already  it  seems 
assured  that  the  results  will  show  that  the  forest  has  a  direct  and 
positive  influence  in  regulating  flow  in  a  way  to  lessen  excessive 
floods  and  mitigate  water  scarcity. 

Grazing  stock  in  the  national  forests  is  an  important  industry. 
Formerly,  when  stockmen  fought  over  the  ranges,  and  the  best 
gun  fighter  got  the  best  range,  the  forests  were  greatly  damaged  by 
excessive  grazing.  That  has  now  ceased.  Pasturage  is  equitably 
apportioned  among  the  various  applicants,  and  ground  is  not 
excessively  grazed.  The  change  has  greatly  benefited  the  stock 
industry,  and  at  the  same  time  has  improved  the  condition  of  the 
forest  pastures.  During  the  year  the  stock  grazed  under  permit 
was:  Cattle  and  horses  1,801,678;  hogs  57,815;  sheep  and  goats 
8,502,816. 

The  Forest  Service  employs  professional  hunters  to  run  Oown, 
shoot,  trap,  kill,  and  destroy  the  predatory  animals  which  destroy 
sheep  and  other  grazing  stock.  In  some  localities  the  attacks  of 
wild  animals  were  so  frequent  and  fierce  that  sheep  could  not  be 
kept,  and  even  hogs  and  cattle  were  killed.  The  wild  animals 
consisted  of  grizzly  bears,  black  bears,  wolves,  mountain  lions, 
wildcats,  lynxes,  and  coj'otes.  The  hunters  have  made  encouraging 
inroads  upon  the  marauders,  and  seem  to  be  gaining  the  mastery. 
In  1911  they  killed  7,971  predatory  animals,  and  in  1912  the  total 
was  6,082. 

Heretofore,  all  the  national  forests  have  been  in  the  West, 
except  small  areas  in  Michigan  and  Florida;  but  under  the  Weeks 
law,  land  has  been  and  will  be  purchased  in  New  England  and  in 
the  Appalachian  mountains  south  of  Pennsylvania  for  national 
forests.  Much  of  this  land  will  lie  in  hardwood  regions.  The  total 
area  acquired  under  the  Weeks  law  to  date  is  257,228  acres.    It  is 
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believed  that  the  total  areas  to  be  acquired  iu  the  Southern 
Appalachians  Tvill  be  about  5,000,000  acres,  and  600,000  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  areas  will  lie 
upon  the  sources  of  rivers. 

The  report  goes  fully  into  the  cooperative  work  which  the  Forest 
Service  carries  on  with  states  to  control  forest  fires.  Agreements 
of  that  kind  have  been  reached  with  all  the  New  England  states, 
with  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Mis- 


souri,   Ohio,    Washington,    California,    Idaho,    Colorado,    Nevada, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Studies  of  wood  structure  and  strength  are  carried  on  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.;  and  investigations 
of  the  uses  of  wood  by  various  industries  are  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  separate  states.  Work  is  also  carried  on  to  deter- 
mine suitable  woods  and  best  methods  for  paper  making;  and  to 
ascertain  whether  turpentining  methods  in  the  South  may  be 
changed  for  the  better. 
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Eeference  was  made  in  an  article  in  Hakdwood  Eecokd  some  time 
ago  to  the  m'ethods  used  by  a  manufacturer  of  a  specialty  involving 
the  use  of  poplar.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  concern,  by  reason 
of  the  use  of  patented  machines  and  other  advantages,  has  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  in  its  field;  and  that  in  order  to  make  it  difficult 
to  lose  its  grip,  it  has  taken  the  trouble  to  have  even  its  lumber 
bought  by  men  who  do  not  know  what  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
cern are,  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  use,  but  only  know  in  a 
purely  mechanical  way  that  the  grade  of  lumber  needed  is  thus 
and  so.  The  opinion  was  vQptured  that  the  cost  of  the  lumber  used 
in  that  factory  is  doubtless  considerably  increased,  and  the  per- 
centage of  rejects  likewise  advanced,  because  of  the  practical  ig- 
norance of  the  buyer  regarding  the  factory  operations  of  the  concern 
which  employs  him. 

For  the  same  reason  many  lumbermen  are  unable  to  offer  the  service 
which  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  supply  when  they  enter  the 
office  of  a  consumer  of  hardwoods.  In  order  to  give  the  customer 
the  lumber  that  he  can  work  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  order  to 
give  him  the  advantage  of  the  special  information  and  technical 
knowledge  on  the  subject  that  he  has  acquired,  the  lumberman  neces- 
sarily must  know  a  good  deal  about  what  is  going  on  back  of  the 
office  or  out  in  the  factory.  That  he  doesn't  often  get  there  is  a 
well-known  fact;  though  it  would  help  everybody  concerned  if  he 
were  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses of  his  customers,  in  order  that  he  may  apply  this  knowledge 
to  his  lumber  offerings  and  get  more  out  of  them,  for  both  parties 
concerned,  than  when  he  is  merely  offering,  in  a  mechanical  way, 
hardwoods  of  certain  grades  and  thicknesses. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  situation,  too,  is  that  the  lumber 
salesman  is  almost  the  only  representative  of  a  supply  manufacturer 
who  is  not  called  on  by  the  factory  man  to  render  this  kind  of 
service.  If  the  ambassador  of  a  machinery  concern  comes  along  with 
a  new  device  which  is  intended  to  increase  production  or  make  some 
particular  operation  easier  and  simpler,  he  is  at  once  taken  in  hand 
by  the  superintendent  and  made  to  disgorge,  as  it  were,  the  ideas 
which  he  has  accumulated  about  that  machine.  Of  course,  selling 
machinery  is  not  a  case  of  merely  stating  a  proposition  and  getting 
an  order;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  man  who  has  something 
new  in  the  equipment  line  gets  a  fairer  hearing  than  the  lumberman. 

"What's  your  price?"  is  about  the  chief  question  that  is  shot 
in  his  direction ;  while  ' '  Nothing  doing, ' '  is  often  as  not  the  greeting 
that  confronts  him  as  soon  as  he  gets  past  the  "Welcome"  sign  on 
the  door-mat.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  competition  in  the  sale  of 
machinery,  just  as  there  is  in  the  sale  of  lumber ;  but  the  methods 
used  in  disposing  of  the  two  commodities  probably  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  reception  of  those  handling  them. 

The  superintendent  of  a  model  furniture  factory  in  the  Ohio 
valley  said  not  long  ago  that  he  puts  his  varnish  problems  up  to 
the  salesmen  who  come  in  to  sell  him  finishing  materials;  his  glue 
troubles  to  the  representative  of  the  factory  putting  out  that  class 
of  goods,  and  his  motor  troubles  to  the  electric  company  supplying 
him  with  current  or  the  salesman  who  got  the  contract  for  the  in- 
stallation. 

"And  when  you  have  trouble  with  your  lumber,  I  suppose  you  call 
on  the  lumber  people  for  advice?"  suggested  a  visitor,  tentatively. 


"Hell,  no,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "I  have  learned  that  I  can- 
not depend  on  what  they  teU  me.  A  liunberman  will  claim  that  his 
oak  is  nine  months  old  when  it  is  green  from  the  saw;  and  will  mix 
old  stuff  with  unseasoned  without  saying  a  word  to  me.  I'm  always 
afraid  they're  trying  to  put  something  over  when  they  come  around, 
and  so  I  tell  them  as  little  about  what  I'm  doing  as  possible." 

Just  think  of  that  a  moment!  The  varnish,  glue,  machinery  and 
power  men  regarded  as  helpers,  friends,  confidential  advisers — and 
the  lumberman  as  a  kind  of  stick-up  man  who  can't  quite  be  turned 
over  to  the  police!  The  representative  of  other  lines  supplying  the 
woodworker  being  taken  back  into  the  plant  and  shown  what  the 
manufacturer  is  trying  to  do;  and  the  lumberman  held  off  at  arm's 
length  and  permitted  to  quote  on  No.  1  common  plain  white  oak, 
first  and  seconds  poplar  or  sound  wormy  chestnut,  without  ever  being 
given  an  inkling  of  what  his  stuff  is  going  to  be  used  for! 

Fine! 

Those  lumbermen  who  by  sincere  and  straightforward  dealings 
with  a  line  of  consumers  have  gained  their  confidence  and  respect, 
and  are  on  the  proper  footing  with  them  in  this  regard,  may  think 
the  statement  made  above  rather  extreme;  but  the  lumber  salesmen 
on  the  road,  the  boys  who  are  expected  to  turn  in  the  bulk  of  the 
orders,  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  toughest  part  of  a 
tough  job  is  finding  out  what  the  consumer  really  wants,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  to  what  uses  he  is  going  to  put  the  lumber 
that  is  delivered  to  him. 

Sometimes  a  consumer  is  doing  a  lumberman  an  injustice  in  grad- 
ing his  stock,  simply  because  he  applies  the  mechanical  rules  under 
which  it  was  bought  without  giving  the  seller  the  benefit  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  business.  If  the  latter  knew  just  how  the  ma- 
terial was  to  be  worked,  he  could  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
move  stock  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  would  help  him  in 
cleaning  up  his  yard  and  possibly  would  save  the  consumer  money. 

An  instance  of  this  was  found  not  long  ago  by  a  hardwood  man 
who  sold  a  lot  of  hickory  to  a  farm  wagon  factory.  The  inspection 
of  the  stock  at  the  factory  resulted  in  a  lot  of  it  being  thrown  out 
and  absolutely  turned  down  because  it  was  pecky.  The  lumber 
dealer  happened  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  wagon  business,  and 
knew  enough  about  the  needs  of  the  buyer  to  feel  that  the  thing 
could  be  adjusted.  He  went  to  the  factory,  talked  with  the  general 
manager,  and  came  out  with  a  check  for  the  rejected  lumber,  which 
was  taken  at  a  figure  only  a  little  below  the  price  originally  specified. 

The  g.  m.  had  written  back  merely  with  the  report  of  the  inspector 
in  mind;  but  when  the  lumberman  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  strength  of  a  heavy  hickory  axle  is  not  affected  by  a  few 
peeks,  and  that  brake-blocks,  which  are  heavy  pieces  not  subjected  to 
any  particular  strain,  might  just  as  well  be  made  of  that  material 
as  not,  the  head  of  the  factory  had  to  admit  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  hardwood  man  admitted  that  for  the  manufacture  of  spokes 
and  some  other  pieces  used  in  wagon  construction  absolutely  clear 
stock  is  necessary;  but  he  convinced  the  consumer  that  in  spite  of 
his  rigid  ruling  as  to  the  rejected  hickory,  it  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, especially  in  view  of  the  concession  in  price  that  was 
offered. 

Again,  the  straight  grading  rules  cover  a  multitude  of  points, 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  place  the  limits  far  enough  apart  to  adnrit 
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of  a  number  of  subdivisions.  The  lumbermen  who  are  making  the 
biggest  successes  of  their  businesses  are  those  who  have  subdivided 
and  subdivided,  not  artificially  or  arbitrarily,  but  as  a  result  of  the 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  consumer.  This  means  knowing  what  the 
factory  is  going  to  do  to  the  lumber,  of  course;  and  that  involves 
making  a  detailed  study  of  operations  in  every  consuming  line. 

A  lumberman  who  happened  to  have  some  sap-stained  stock  that 
was  likely  to  prove  a  "sticker"  used  his  knowledge  of  the  furniture 
trade  to  compile  a  list  of  concerns  in  his  section  of  the  country  that 
were  putting  out  furniture  finished  in  mission  and  other  dark  effects. 
Then  he  wrote  to  these  concerns,  explaining  that  he  had  a  lot  of 
good  lumber  which  was  sap-stained  and  was  otherwise  excellent 
stock;  that  it  would  be  just  the  thing  for  use  in  furniture  which 
was  to  be  finished  dark,  and  that  in  order  to  move  it  the  buyer 
could  get  the  lumber  at  a  price  considerably  below  the  usual  figure 
for  stock  of  that  grade.  The  idea  took,  and  the  lumberman  moved 
his  offering  sap  no  defect,  although  the  rules  would  have  lowered 
the  grade  on  it  if  it  had  been  inspected  in  the  old  mechanical  style. 

In  order  to  make  himself  serviceable  to  a  consumer  who  was 
complaining  about  the  character  of  lumber  he  was  getting,  and  fearing 
that  he  would  have  to  buy  firsts  and  seconds  instead  of  No.  1  com- 


mon, a  hardwood  man  who  happened  to  have  the  run  of  that  par- 
ticular factory  suggested  that  the  men  at  the  saws  be  instructed  to 
turn  over  boards  which  seemed  to  be  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  lum- 
ber was  thick  enough  to  make  it  likely  that  the  defect  would  not  show 
on  the  other  side.  This  could  be  douo  in  the  case  of  lumber  used  in 
furniture  and  interior  finish,  inasmuch  as  but  one  side  was  exposed. 
The  use  of  this  simple  expedient  resulted  in  enough  clear  cuttings 
being  added  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  continue  to  buy  common 
lumber  instead  of  having  to  increase  his  expense  through  the  pur- 
chase of  upper  grade  stock. 

Selling  lumber  mechanically  means,  first,  piling  it  according  to 
the  grading  rules  and  not  according  to  a  knowledge  of  consuming 
needs;  and  next,  offering  it  to  the  user  merely  according  to  the  grad- 
ing rules,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  way  it  is  to  be  used.  The 
rules  of  the  hardwood  associations  are  immensely  important  as  a 
standard  ,by  which  to  settle  disputes  and  from  which  to  evolve  other 
special  grades;  but  the  lumberman  should  not  bind  himself  down, 
to  them  in  such  a  way  that  he  cannot  adapt  his  stock  and  his  services 
to  the  wants  of  the  consumer. 

Instead  of  trying  to  make  the  user  buy  what  you  have  to  sell,  why 
not  find  out  what  he  wants  to  buy  and  then  give  it  to  him? 
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A  ^ew  Mexican  Hardwood 


During  the  last  few  years  attention  has  been  called  to  a  new 
Mexican  hardwood,  which  is  used  extensively  for  special  purposes 
under  the  name  of  chijole  or  iron  wood.  While  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  another  lumber  journal  gives  a  brief  account  of  this  im- 
portant wood,  it  does  not  inform  the  reader  from  what  tree  it  is 
derived.  Without  specimens  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  fruit  or  wood 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  determine  the  botanical  name  of  the 
tree.  The  common  name  "chijole"  may  belong  to  any  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  important  trees  and  shrubs  in  Mexico.  Judging,  how- 
ever, from  the  gross  characters  of  the  wood  as  stated  in  the  journal 
referred  to,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  this  wood  is  derived  possibly 
from  some  leguminous  tree.  Dr.  Jose  Ramirez  in  his  dictionary  of 
common  plant  names  gives  chijol,  cocuile,  colorin  de  peces,  flor  de 
papagallo,  jabi,  jabin,  and  mata  pez  de  Mexico  as  the  Mexican  names 
for  Piscidia  erythrina  L.  (Ichthyomethia  piscipnla  (L.)  Kuntze.) 
There  are  no  other  plants  recorded  in  this  work  known  by  this  name, 
and  the  two  names  chijol  and  chijole)  are  sufficiently  alike  to  justify 
the  belief  that  the  corresponding  botanical  name  of  chijol  (not 
chijole)  is  Piscidia  erythrina,  an  important  leguminous  tree  growing 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  yielding 
to  commerce  a  very  valuable  wood. 

This  valuable  tree  grows  also  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  where  it  affords 
an  excellent  timber  knovra  as  Jamaica  or  white  dogwood.  It  is  much 
employed  there  for  piles  for  wharves,  and  other  work  in  damp  or  wet 
situations,  because  of  its  strong  and  durable  qualities.  Another 
species  of  this  genus  is  Piscidia  carthaginensis  L.,  which  is  also  a 
native  of  Jamaica.  It  much  resembles  the  former  both  in  grain  and 
color;  the  wood  is  known  as  black  dogwood  or  bitchwood,  and  is  more 
esteemed  than  any  other  in  the  West  Indies  for  making  naves  of 
wheels. 

The  true  chijol  or  Jamaica  dogwood  is  a  small  tree  from  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  in  height  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  found  in  the  plains  and  in  the  hills 
up  to  3,500  feet  altitude.  In  IMexico  it  occurs  in  nearly  similar 
situations  and  often  in  inaccessible  locations  chiefly  along  the  Gulf 
coast,  where  the  chijol  is  said  to  grow  in  great  profusion.  The  tree 
is  a  native  also  of  Florida,  where  it  grows  on  the  keys  and  in  the 
limestone  soil  on  the  mainland  south  of  Miami. 

The  wood  is  very  heavy  and  hard,  tough,  more  or  less  brittle,  close' 
grained,  compact,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  containing  few  large 
scattered  open  ducts;  pith  rays  very  narrow,  inconspicuous;  color 
dull  yellow  brown,  the  sap-wood  lighter.  Sargent  in  his  book  entitled 
"Woods  of  the  United  States"  records  the  weight  of  this  wood  to 


be  about  fifty-five  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Chijol  becomes  exceedingly 
hard  after  seasoning  and  often  does  considerable  damage  to  tools 
used  in  working  it.  The  wood  is,  therefore,  usually  cut  and  worked 
when  green,  for  it  shrinks  and  warps  very  little  during  seasoning. 
The  popularity  of  this  wood  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  its  great 
durability.  Authentic  records  show  that  the  best  grades  of  chijol 
surpass  iron  and  steel  in  durability  when  placed  in  contact  with  the 
soil.  It  is  stated  that  fence  posts  of  the  chijol  which  were  set  in  the 
ground  in  the  ancient  city  of  Panuco,  Mexico,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  are  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  cut  from  the  green 
log.  This  extraordinary  freedom  from  decay  is  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  wood  of  a  narcotic  or  poisonous  substance  within  the  cavities 
of  the  pores  or  vessels  of  the  wood  and  the  cells  of  the  bark.  This 
poison  acts  as  a  preservative,  rendering  the  wood  immune  against 
the  attack  of  insects  and  fungi,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  very  destructive 
to  woods  in  all  tropical  countries.  The  bark,  leaves,  twigs,  and 
roots  are  particularly  astringent  and  a  decoction  prepared  from  them 
is  said  to  be  used  extensively  for  stupefying  fish.  The  Mexicans  gen- 
erally reduce  the  bark  of.  the  roots  to  a  powder  by  grinding,  and 
place  it  in  a  bag  or  basket.  The  latter  is  then  dragged  up  and  down 
the  stream  until  the  active  principle  has  been  extracted  and  the  fish 
are  stupefied,  leaving  them  free  to  be  captured. 

The  wood  being  tough,  hard,  and  durable,  is  much  used  for  railroad 
ties,  wharf  pUes,  felloes  of  wheels,  cart  and  carriage  work,  roUers 
of  native  sugar  mills,  and  for  other  work  requiring  a  tough  wood. 
In  Mexico  it  is  used  extensively  for  posts  and  is  unsurpassed  as  a 
building  material.  It  finds  an  important  use  in  boat  and  dock  build- 
ing, and  for  all  purposes  where  great  durability  is  required.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  use  as  timber,  great  quantities  of  chijol  are  made  into 
charcoal,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  used  extensively  for  firewood. 

It  is  said  the  chijol  trees  along  eastern  Mexico  grow  very  large  and 
are  abundant,  but  the  present  crude  methods  of  cutting  the  timber 
and  bringing  the  logs  to  the  places  of  transportation  is  too  expensive 
to  be  undertaken  with  the  expectation  of  profits.  Modern  methods  of 
logging  have  not  yet  been  introduced  in  removing  logs  or  sawed  tim- 
ber. It  will  be  practically  impossible  to  take  out  this  wood  except 
by  up-to-date  methods  on  account  of  the  broken  character  of  the 
regions  in  which  this  species  is  found ;  a  large  part  of  the  timber  can 
not  be  reached  even  with  these  means  except  at  an  almost  prohibitive 
price.  The  present  methods  employed  are  gravity  slides,  oxen,  and 
gangs  of  men,  which  are  antiquated,  laborious  and  expensive.  The 
methods  used  by  the  Mexicans  are  crude,  slow,  and  wasteful  at  best. 

L.  L.  D. 
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The  Weight  of  Wood 


Lumbermen  often  discuss  the  shipping  weights  of  different  woods, 
and  surprise  is  frequently  expressed  that  no  official  or  reliable  table 
of  weights  exists  to  guide  lumbermen  in  figuring  out  how  much  a 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  of  a  certain  kind  will  weigh,,  or  what  wOl 
be  the  weight  of  a  carload  of  such  lumber,  or  how  many  thousand 
feet  will  load  a  ear  of  a  given  capacity.  It  is  well  known  how 
much  a  given  bulk  of  coal,  coke,  iron  and  many  other  substances 
weighs,  but  there  is  no  definite  standard  showing  what  a  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  weighs. 

There  never  will  be  such  a  table.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
it  is  impossible,  except  within  a  certain  degree  of  approximation. 
If  one  kind  of  wood  only  were  considered,  as  white  oak  or  yellow 
poplar,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  name  a  weight  which  would 
hold  true  in  all  cases.  Some  shipments  would  be  heavier,  some 
lighter,  depending  chiefly  on  the  dryness  of  the  wood,  but  also  on 
several  other  factors.  This  can  best  be  made  clear  by  showing  on 
what  the  weight  of  a  certain  wood  depends,  and  what  is  likely  to 
affect  it. 

The  actual  weight  of  wood — the  real  wood  substance,  with  all  air, 
■water  and  other  foreign  matter  excluded — is  as  constant  as  the 
weight  of  iron,  lead  X)r  any  other  metal.  If  we  could  get  down  to 
actual  wood,  and  deal  only  with  that,  there  would  be  no  disagree- 
ments over  weights,  for  so  many  cubic  feet  would  always  weigh  so 
much,  n^ver  more,  never  less.  But  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  that 
way  is  impossible  in  practice.  Chemists  handle  pure  wood  sub- 
stance; lumbermen  never  do,  and  probably  never  will. 

Ordinary  wood,  as  everybody  knows,  is  made  up  of  cells,  tubes, 
fibers  and  the  like,  most  of  them  too  small  to  be  seen  except  with  a 
microscope.  The  mass  may  be  compared  to  a  wasps'  nest,  but  it  is 
more  complex  than  a  wasps'  nest.  The  cells  and  tubes  form  an 
intricate  mass,  complicated  in  the  extreme.  To  the  naked  eye  it 
looks  like  a  solid  body,  but  it  is  far  otherwise.  In  some  woods,  as 
oak  and  chestnut,  some  of  the  pores  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  with- 
out a  glass,  but  the  real  cells  are  very  much  smaller. 

If  a  piece  of  wood  could  be  squeezed  until  all  the  water,  air, 
etc.,  were  expelled,  it  would  be  practically  a  piece  of  solid  wood 
substance.  What  would  that  weigh  per  cubic  foot?  In  round 
numbers,  it  would  weigh  one  hundred  pounds.  A  cubic  foot  of  it 
would  weigh  just  the  same  whether  it  were  white  pine  or  ironwood. 
That  is,  all  real  wood  substances  are  the  same  and,  bulk  for  bulk, 
weigh  the  same.  A  thousand  board  feet  of  real  wood  (a  thing 
impossible  in  practice)  weighs  about  8,333  pounds.  No  tree  of  the 
known  world  is  that  heavy,  therefore  such  a  thing  as  pure  wood  in 
practice  is  impossible,  or  at  least  unknown  at  this  time. 

Yet  small  pieces  of  practically  pure  wood  are  not  hard  to  obtain, 
with  proper  apparatus.  Wood  cells  are  nearly  pure  wood  substance 
after  air  and  water  are  gotten  rid  of.  They  sink  in  water.  They 
are  exceedingly  small  and  are  generally  invisible,  except  with  a 
microscope.  A  hundred  thousand  of  them  would  not  make  a  cubic 
inch.  They  are  shaped  somewhat  like  matches,  and  are  laid  side  by 
side  and  end  to  end  to  form  a  mass  of  wood.  They  are  hollow,  and 
the  cavities  are  filled  with  water,  air,  starch,  sugar,  albumen,  tannic 
acid,  and  other  substances,  solid  and  in  solution.  The  spaces  between 
them  are  filled  in  the  same  way. 

Green  lumber  weighs  more  than  dry  because  the  cavities  in  the 
wood  contain  more  water.  When  seasoning  begins,  some  of  the 
water  passes  out,  and  either  air  takes  its  place,  or  the  wood  shrinks 
to  close  the  cavities  that  are  emptied  of  water.  The  more  water 
gotten  rid  of,  the  lighter  the  lumber. 

The  reason  that  no  fixed  weight  can  be  named  for  a  thousand  feet 
of  any  particular  wood  is  that  the  quantity  of  water  remaining  in 
it  is  more  or  less  uncertain.  Other  things  affect  the  weight,  but 
water  is  the  most  important  in  practice. 

A  thousand  feet  of  green  lumber  may  contain  2,000  pounds  of 
water.  It  is  impossible  to  drive  out  more  than  nine-tenths  of  this 
water  by  air-seasoning  alone,  no  matter  how  long  it  is  left  in  the 
piles.     In  practice,  the  best  air-dried  lumber  has   much  more  than 
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ten  per  cent  of  its  original  water  in  it.  It  is  in  the  cells,  in  the  cell 
walls,  and  in  the  starch  and  other  substance  in  the  various  cavities, 
and  wind  and  sun  cannot  compel  it  to  let  go  and  get  out.  Therefore, 
in  calculating  the  weight  of  air-dry  lumber,  the  amount  of  water 
remaining  in  it  must  be  considered  but  cannot  be  accurately  measured. 
One  lot  of  lumber  is  not  a  sure  guide  for  another,  because  they  may 
not  be  equally  dry.  A  thousand  feet  of  one  may  easily  contain 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  more  water  than  another,  with  no 
easy  way  of  finding  out  which  is  most  nearly  dry. 

No  dry-kiln  can  drive  all  the  water  out  of  wood  without  heating 
it  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  fiber — make  charcoal  of  it.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  practice  as  absolutely  dry  wood.  The  person 
who  weighs  lumber  always  weighs  more  or  less  water  with  it.  Below 
is  a  list  of  several  important  hardwoods,  with  figures  showing  the 
weights  per  thousand  board  feet,  if  the  lumber  were  absolutely  di'y — • 
that  is,  as  dry  as  it  could  be  made  without  heating  it  sufficiently  to 
burn  it.  Of  course,  that  condition  is  never  reached  in  practice,  and 
hardly  ever  nearer  tlian  ten  per  cent. 

.\bsolutelv  dry  weight 
Wood —  per  1,000  tee't  B.  M. 

Cottonwood    2,020  pounds 

Yellow  poplar 2.197  pounds 

Basswood     2,350  pounds 

Tupelo    2,697  pounds 

Soft  maple 2,737  pounds 

Sycamore    2,940  pounds 

Cherry   3.023  pounds 

Red  gum 3,070  pounds 

Black   walnut 3,176  pounds 

■White    or    gray    elm 3.379  pounds 

Red  oak 3,396  pounds 

White   ash 3,397  pounds 

Beech   3.574  pounds 

Sugar  maple 3,590  pounds 

Cork   or   rock   elm 3,771  pounds 

Locust   3.800  pounds 

White  oak 3,862  pounds 

Sweet  birch 3,956  pounds 

Persimmon    4,107  pounds 

Shagbark  hickory 4,347  pounds 

No  shipper  need  ever  expect  to  handle  lumber  of  the  different 
species  with  as  low  ^'eights  as  those  given,  because  no  dry-kiln  turns 
it  out  in  that  state  of  dryness.  The  weights  above  given  were 
calculated  from  laboratory  samples  heated  to  212  degrees  and  kept 
at  that  temperature  until  they  ceased  to  lose  weight. 

The  only  practical  value  of  the  above  table  is  that  it  enables  a 
shipper  of  any  wood  listed  to  determine  approximately  how  much 
water  he  is  paying  freight  on.  For  example,  20,000  feet  of  abso- 
lutely dry  Cottonwood  weighs  40,400  pounds.  If  the  shipping  weight 
of  a  car  of  20,000  feet  is  60,000  pounds,  about  20,000  pounds  of  it 
is  water.  A  comparison  of  the  shipping  weight  per  thousand  feet 
for  any  of  the  woods  with  the  dry  weight  as  shown  above,  will  give 
approximately  the  quantity  of  water  still  in  the  lumber.  It  will 
often  be  found  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  weight  of 
the  lumber. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  always  that  figures  showing  weights  of 
lumber  are  only  averages  and  approximations.  They  are  as  near  as 
can  be  attained  in  practice,  and  are  bound  to  vary  more  or  less. 

Though  the  absolute  weights  of  all  woods — the  real  w'ood  sub- 
stance with  all  water  and  other  substances  excluded — are  believed  to 
be  the  same  (about  1.6  times  as  heavy  as  water),  there  is  remark- 
able difference  in  the  weights  of  different  woods  as  they  are  found 
in  practice.  Some  are  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  as  others.  The 
sis  lightest  woods  of  the  United  States  are  generally  understood  to 

be  the  following: 

Pounds 
per  cubic  foot 

Giant   cactus   of   Arizona 19.87 

Northern  white  cedar  of  Michigan 19.72 

Gumbo  limbo  of   Florida 18.71 

Big  tree  of  California 18.20 

Yucca  of  California ,. 16.97 

Golden   flg   of   Florida 16.30 
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■V\"it!i  these  may  be  contrasted  the  six  heaviest  woods: 

Pounds 
per  cubic  foot 

Stopper  of  Floriila 70.02 

Vanquelinia  of  Arizona 70.88 

Lignum  vitte  of  1<  lorida 71.24 

Mangrove  of  Florida 72.40 

Purple  liaw  of  Texas? 74.78 

Black  ironwood  of  Florida 81.14 

The  heaviest  and  densest  of  these  woods  lacks  nearly  twenty  per 
cent  of  being  solid  wood  substance.  Pores  make  up  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  the  bulk.  If  it  were  absolutely  solid  wood  substance,  a 
cubic  foot  would  weigh  one  hundred  jiounds.  The  difference  between 
its  dry  weiglit  and  one  lumdred  pounds  represents,  in  a  general  way, 
the  open  cavities  in  the  wood.  The  heaviest  woods,  therefore,  are 
from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  real  wood,  and  the  rest  consists  of 
cavities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  light  woods  have  comparatively  little  of 
actual  wood  substance  in  them.  Golden  fig,  the  lightest,  is  less  than 
one-sixth  wood  and  more  than  five-sixths  cavities. 

If  woods  could  be  compressed  into  approximate  solids — the  sides 
of  all  their  cells  and  pores  squeezed  together — their  bulks  would  be 


reduced  from  one-fifth  in  the  case  of  the  heaviest  woods  to  five- 
sixths  in  the  lightest.  If  that  were  done,  all  would  weigh  the  same, 
bulk  for  bulk;  at  least,  it  is  believed  that  such  would  be  the  case, 
but  no  njethod  has  yet  been  perfected  for  compressing  wood  until 
all  cavities  collapse  and  disappear. 

The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  accomplished  by  heating  wood  in  a 
retort  with  the  air  excluded,  so  tliat  combustion  cannot  take  place. 
A  temperature  of  600  degrees  has  .a  striking  effect  on  a  block  of 
wood  under  such  circumstances.  It  cannot  burn,  but  seems  to  partly 
melt.  It  turns  brown,  contracts  in  size,  and  it  cuts  not  unlike  hard 
rubber.  When  dropped  in  water,  it  sinks.  It  is  paradoxical  that 
wood  may  be  made  so  dry  that  it  sinks  in  water.  However,  some- 
thing besides  simple  drying  takes  place  when  wood  is  treated  to 
great  heat  in  an  airless  retort.  Such  treatment  has  other  than 
scientific  value.  It  is  believed  that  such  wood  is  valuable  for  many 
purposes,  and  may  be  substituted^  in  some  cases,  for  hard  rubber, 
and  in  others  for  the  hardest,  heaviest  foreign  woods  in  manufac- 
turing commodities  like  bowling  balls,  billiard  cues,  and  scientific 
appai-atus.  However,  few  tests  have  yet  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  a  new  field  which  may  or  may  not  develop  something 
practical. 
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l>Jew  Woods  for  Gunstock 


Black  walnut  has  long  been  the  favorite  gunstock  wood  in  this 
country.  It  is  easy  to  work,  takes  a  high  polish,  makes  up  richly 
and  often  displays  a  very  handsome  grain.  .It  stands  well  the 
strains  from  ordinary  guns,  being  resilient  and  tough.  There  is  a 
decided  sentiment  attached  to  the  use  of  black  walnut  for  this 
purpose,  much  the  same  as  the  feeling  that  a  high-grade  handsaw 
must  have  an  applewood  handle.  Manufacturers  have  accordingly 
stuck  to  walnut,  in  spite  of  increasing  difficulty  of  securing  suitable 
material.  The  advent  of  the  high-power  automatic  has  demonstrated 
that  walnut  is  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  continued  strain 
from  the  whipping  action  and  new  woods  are  rapidly  coming  into  use. 

Perhaps  the  similarity  of  figure  of  red  gum  to  Circassian  walnut, 
which  has  long  been  the  favorite  gunstock  wood  in  Europe,  lead  to 
its  trial.  Here,  as  in  most  other  places  where  given  a  chance,  red 
gum  has  proved  its  merits.  A  study  of  the  wood-using  industries 
of  Connecticut,  where  the  firearm  industry  in  very  important,  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  out  of  a  little  over  600,000  feet,  board  measure, 
of  wood  used  for  gunstocks  in  1910,  red  gum  furnished  210,000  feet 
and  black  walnut  about  390,000  feet.  All  other  woods  used,  princi- 
pally Circassian  walnut  and  boxwood,  amounted  to  less  than  4,000 
feet. 

Eed  gum  has  a  very  decided  advantage  of  being  obtainable  in 
desirable  quantities  and  sizes  at  a  low  price.  The  average  price 
paid  at  the  factory  for  the  210,000  feet  of  this  wood  used  in 
Connecticut  in  1910  was  $4-1..50  per  thousand  feet  board  measure, 
while  that  of  black  walnut  was  over  $78  per  thousand;  Circassian 
walnut,  $2.50;  boxwood,  $115.50.  Only  the  heartwood  of  red  gum 
is  used,  and  it  is  stained  and  treated  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
wood.  The  use  of  red  gum,  however,  is  confined  as  yet  to  the 
cheaper  grades  of  firearms,  though  the  excellent  service  it  is  giving 
promises  more  general  employment  in  this  industry. 

In  the  returns  from  the  wood-using  industries  in  Connecticut  in 
1910  no  black  or  cherry  birch  was  mentioned.  Since  then,  however, 
the  employment  of  this  wood  for  automatic  guns  has  increased  very 
rapidly.  The  wood  is  fairly  hard,  strong,  resilient,  fine-textured 
and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.  The  rays  are  finer  than 
maple,  but,  seen  on  quarter -sawed  material,  add  materially  to  the 
appearance.  The  natural  color  of  the  heartwood  is  reddish  brown, 
which  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  staining.  The  wood  is  consider- 
ably heavier  and  stronger  than  black  walnut,  and  is  also  more 
diflScult  to  season  without  checking,  which  would  ruin  its  value  for 
gunstocks.  The  best  grade  of  cherry  birch  costs  from  $125  to  $150 
per  thousand  feet  board  measure. 


In  making  a  cherry  birch  gunstock  the  wood  is  sawed  into  two- 
inch  planks  and  allowed  to  sft'son  thoroughly  for  a  year  or  more — 
the  longer,  the  better.  Several  years  in  a  dry  room  are  required  to 
secure  perfect  seasoning,  and  even  then  small  checks  may  appear 
after  the  stocks  are  cut  out.  A  special  ammonia  process  requiring 
three  or  four  days  is  employed  to  darken  the  wood  and  add  to  its 
beauty.  A  kiln-dried  plank  of  proper  length  for  a  stock  is  ripped 
through  the  middle  edgewise  and  the  pieces  reversed  so  that  the 
inside  faces  are  outside.  These  two  pieces  are  again  sawed  through 
the  middle,  but  flatwise  this  time.  Then  one  section  on  each  side 
is  reversed  end  for  end,  tending  to  produce  a  herringbone  effect, 
alike  on  both  sides.  The  parts  are  carefully  matched  and  glued, 
roughly  sawed  to  shape,  and  finally  turned  down  to  completed  form. 

The  weakest  part  of  any  gunstock  is  the  ' '  small ' '  or  grip,  and 
in  fashioning  a  stock  it  is  important  to  see  to  it  that  the  wood  at 
that  place  is  not  cross-grained  or  weakened  from  any  cause.  This  is 
not  always  easy  to  secure,  since  the  handsomest  woods  for  stocks 
are  usually  wavy-grained,  gnarled  or  otherwise  irregular  in  arrange- 
ment of  elements.  BuUt-up  stocks  are  stronger  than  those  of  a 
single  piece,  as  the  tendency  of  one  part  to  split  or  break  is  counter- 
acted by  the  different  grain  in  the  one  adjacent  to  it.  The  wood 
where  the  butt-plate  is  attached  should  preferably  be  straight  and 
regular,  to  prevent  splitting.  The  same  is  true  of  the  portion 
where  the  locks  are  set  in,  the  direction  of  grain  desired  being 
parallel  to  the  barrel  of  the  gun. 

Circassian  walnut  is  usually  given  an  oil  finish  instead  of  being 
varnished,  as  in  the  case  of  black  walnut  and  most  other  woods. 
Before  oil  is  applied  the  wood  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  repeated 
wetting  and  drying  to  bring  out  the  grain.  It  is  then  sandpapered 
down  smoothly  and  oil  applied  and  rubbed  in  thoroughly,  time  and 
time  again.  A  very  high-priced  stock  is  the  result,  but  the  hand- 
some product  seems  well  worth  the  effort. 

Bird's-eye  and  curly  sugar  maple  are  used  to  some  extent  for 
rifle  stocks.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  heavy,  strong,  resilient,  and 
capable  of  taking  a  very  high  polish.  Highly  figured  specimens  are 
very  handsome  in  effect. 

Black  cherry  makes  gunstocks  of  exceptional  merit,  but  the  supply 
of  the  right  kind  of  material  is  so  limited  and  the  price  so  liigh  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  use  it.  The  rich  vinous  red  of  the  natural  wood 
can  be  emphasized  by  careful  finishing,  and  the  appearance  of 
quarter-sawed  material  rivals  or  surpasses  the  richest  mahogany. 

S.  J.  R. 
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The  Mail  Bag 


B  377 — Wants  White  Oak  Dimension  Strips 

Atlanta,  Ga..  Dec.  10. — Editor  FIakdwood  Recoed  :  Wc  are  in  need  o! 
a  carioad  of  plain  white  oak  dimension  strips,  mostly  fsXiV^xG'  8",  and 
are  writing  you  to  see  if  you  can  put  us  in  touch  with  any  mills  that  can 
handle  an  order  of  this  description.  As  mills  that  cut  this  sort  of 
material  are  not  on  our  regular  buying  list,  we  hardly  know  where  to  go. 

We  shall  appreciate  very  much  any  information  you  can  give  us  on  this 
line.  ■ 

This  concern  has  been  given  a  list  of  a  few  manufacturers  of  the 

material   it  seeks. — Editor. 

B  378 — About  Weighing  Cars 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Dec.  13. — Editor  Habdwood  Record  :  I  saw  with 
considerable  interest  your  cartoon  in  your  December  10  issue  with  ref- 
erence to  the  method  used  in  weighing  cars.  I  have  had  several  instances 
of  weight  charges  on  shipments  in  which  I  thought  that  the  cars  were 
weighed  in'  about  this  method  and  so  stated  in  my  claims,  and  when  I 
made  claim  for  what  I  thought  was  the  proper  weight,  they  came  back 
with  the  reply  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rules  that  scale 
weight  takes  the  preference  over  estimated  weight.  Now,  I  am  satisfied 
this  is  not  a  fact  unless  they  can  show  the  shipment  has  been  cheek 
weighed,  and  I  have  so  stated  to  them,  but  I  have  never  had  a  decision 
on  this  proposition  that  I  can  refer  them  to,  as  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  up  this  matter. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rules  are  on 
this  point,  or  was  there  any  decision  made  in  the  recent  rate  hearing  of 
Boston  as  referred  to  in  this  cartoon?  If  there  was,  I  would  appreciate 
your  giving  me  this  information  so  that  1  can  embody  it  in  my  claim  for 
overcharge  in  weight,  etc. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  attention,  — . 

The  above  inquiry  was  referred  to  W.  S.  Phippen,  traffic  manager 
for  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  who  in 
reply  referred  the  inquirer  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's decision  rendered  on  December  5,  1910,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Noble  case.  After  this  decision  was  rendered  various  car- 
riers took  advantage  of  it  as  a  basis  for  declining  claims  for  over- 
charges in  weight  with  the  result  that  complaints  were  received 
from  many  sources.  A  number  of  these  complaints  having  reached 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  March,  1912,  a  special 
investigation  was  instituted  by  the  commission  into  the  methods 
and  practices  employed  by  the  carriers  in  arriving  at  the  weights 
of  interstate  shipments.  The  first  general  hearing  was  held  in 
Chicago  last  March,  since  which  time  several  hearings  have  been 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  last  one  having  been 
held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  18. 

At  this  meeting  the  public  was  permitted  to  introduce  any  evi- 
dence pertaining  to  the  subject,  and  railroad  representatives  were 
examined  as  to  the  construction  of  scales,  methods  of  weighing, 
etc.  The  hearing  whiah  was  held  in  Boston,  and  which  was  referred 
to  in  the  December  10  issue  of  Hardwood  Record,  constituted  a 
part  of  this  general  investigation.  The  evidence  is  now  all  in  and 
the  case  stands  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  such  action  as  that  body  may  see  fit  to  take. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Phippen  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  com- 
mission will  recommend  a  number  of  changes  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  a  more  accurate  system  of  weighing.  Mr.  Phippen 
says  that  he  has  no  record  of  any  decision  having  been  made  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  would  confirm  the 
argument  of  the  inquirer  that  shipments  must  be  check-weighed. 
It  is  possible  that  the  commission  may  issue  such  a  recommendation 
as  a  result  of  these  investigations.  It  may  be  some  little  time 
before  a  decision  is  handed  down  by  the  commission,  as  there  have 
been  volumes  of  evidence  taken  at  the  different  hearings. — Editor. 
B  379 — Seeks  Hardwood  Connection 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  4. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  We  control  a 
business  in  hardwoods  in  the  New  England  territory  of  approximately 
fourteen  million  feet  annually,  which  we  have  handled  for  a  good  many 
years.  On  this  business  our  gross  loss  in  twenty  years  has  been  less 
than  two  thousand  dollars.  Right  now  we  are  seeking  new  connections 
based  either  on  direct  purchases  or  commission  basis  for  oak,  chestnut, 
ash  and  a  full  line  of  northern  woods.     Can  you  suggest  „the  names  and 


addresses  of  any  concerns  who  you  think  would  be  Interested  in  putting 
their  output  through  our  hands?  . 

The  above  letter  is  from  one  of  the  cleanest-cut  and  most  com- 
petent hardwood  operators  of  the  East,  and  he  is  one  that  can  be- 
heartily  commended  to  the  confidence  of  any  northern  or  S9uthern 
manufacturer  who  would  be  interested  in  developing  increased 
New  England  trade.  The  New  England  hardwood  trade  is  one 
which  very  few  manufacturers  can  afford  to  handle  direct,  as  it 
is  infinitely  cheaper  and  much  more  satisfactory  to  handle  this 
business  through  a  competent  local  representative  who  knows  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  New  England  consuming  demand. 

The  address  of  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  will  be  supplied 
to  any  competent  manufacturer  in  confidence  on  application. — 
Editor. 

B  380 — Seeks  Ash,   Elm  and  Maple  Dimension 

Buffalo,  N.  y.,  Dec.  31. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  ;  We  will  be 
glad  to  receive  from  you  a  list  of  dealers  in  dimension  stock  who  could 
furnish  us  ash,  rock  elm  or  rock  maple  sticks  2%"x2^i"-30".  and  some 
rock  elm  or  rock  maple  3V4"x3"-34"  for  delivery  at  our  Indiana  factory. 


The  above  letter  is  from  an  important  manufacturing  house 
which  has  been  given  a  list  of  a  few  possible  sources  of  supply 
for  this  material.^Editor. 

B  381 — Seeks  Five-Eighths  No.  2  Gum 

Lancaster,  O.,  Jan.  1. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  We  are  in  the 
market  for  %  No.  2  common  red  gum.  If  you  know  of  anyone  who  cai> 
furnish  this  material,  kindly  advise  us, . 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  given  the  names  and 
addresses  of  several  manufacturers  of  thin  gum.- — Editor. 

B  382— Seeks  Wagon  Stock 

Burlington,  Iowa,  Dec.  24. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  Will  you 
kindly  furnish  us  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  concerns  who  can 
furnish  wagon  stock  material  as  per  enclosed  list?  This  stock  is  to 
be  in  the  rough,  but  the  list  shows  finished  sizes. 

Company. 

The  foregoing  letter  is  from  a  leading  wheel  manufacturing 
company  and  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  hickory  axles,  oak  or 
hickory  bunk  bolsters,  finished  bolsters,  sand  boards,  and  oak  and 
hickory  sizes  covering  neckyokes,  reaches  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  wagons  and  buggies.  The  writer  has  been  supplied  with  the 
names  of  a  few  manufacturers  of  this  material. — Editor. 


^ews  Miscellany 


Memphis  Lumbermen  in  Semi-Monthly  Meeting 

The  first  semi-monthly  meeting  for  1U13  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of 
Memphis  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Gayoso  Jan.  4.  The  feature  thereof  was 
the  retirement  of  the  old  and  the  installation  of  the  newly  elected 
officers.  Fifty-five  members  and  visitors  were  present  and  the  usual 
luncheon  was  served.  A  round  of  cocktails  was  also  enjoyed  by  those 
present  through  the  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  new  president, 
John  M.  Pritchard.  In  drinking  these  cocktails  toasts  were  presented 
embodying  the  success  of  the  new  administration  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis. 

F.  B.  Robertson,  the  retiring  president,  delivered  his  address  to  the 
members  before  surrendering  his  office  to  his  successor.  He  assured  the 
club  that  he  had  highly  appreciated  the  honor  conferred  on  him  in  elevat- 
ing him  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  club,  that  he  had  found 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  administering  its  affairs  and  that  he  had 
himself  been  very  much  benefited  through  the  service  he  had  rendered. 
He  briefly  reviewed  the  accomplishments  of  his  administration,  referring 
with  particular  emphasis  to  the  efficient  work  of  the  river  and  rail  com- 
mittee which  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Lumbermen's  Traffic 
Bureau,  to  the  affiliation  arrangement  with  the  Business  Men's  Club 
brought  about  through  the  splendid  work  of  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  and  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  executive 
board  and  the  other  standing  committees  of  the  organization,  all  of  whom 
he  thanked  warmly  for  their  hearty  co-operation  and  support.  He  pre- 
dicted that  the  traffic  bureau,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  proper 
handling  of  rate  and  traffic  matters,  would  easily  become  one  of  the 
most  important  organizations  of  its  kind  anywhere  in  the  country  and 
he  bespoke  for  it  the  support  of  every  lumberman  identified  therewith. 
His  report  on  membership  changes  follows:  Admitted 'during  the  year, 
five  active  and  one  associate;  lost  through  resignation,  six  active; 
dropped,  two  active  ;  lost  b.v  death,  two  active ;  transferred  from  active 
to  honorary,  one.     The  membership  now  stands  :     Active  152  against  158 
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a  year  ago,  associate  6  against  5,  honorary  3  against  2,  making  the  total 
IGl  against  165  at  the  beginning  ot  1912. 

In  reference  to  the  finances  of  the  club,  President  Robertson  said  that 
these  were  not  what  they  should  be.  He  recommended  that  the  dues  of 
active  members  be  increased  and  that  the  banquets  bo  given  only  with 
the  money  paid  by  the  members  therefor,  or  dispensed  with  altogether. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  past  year  bad  been  a  prosperous  one 
and  that  the  members  of  the  club  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  share  in 
this  prosperity.  He  thought  that  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  present  excellent  conditions  to  secure  the  highest  possible  prices  for 
the  lumber  sold  during  the  year.  He  again  thanked  all  the  committees 
for  their  co-operation  and  said  tliat  in  closing  he  had  one  more  recom- 
mendation, that  of  the  gentleman  constituting  the  new  administration. 

Secretary  H.  T.  Cooper  then  submitted  his  annual  report.  This  showed 
that  the  income  from  all  sources,  including  the  balance  left  by  the 
previous  administration,  had  been  $2,S5S.31  and  that  expenditures  had  been 
$2,847.80.  The  club  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cooper  for  the 
efBcient  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his  duties   during  the  year. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  on  assuming  the  chair,  again  pledged  his  best  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  club  and  asked  for  the  support  of  every  member.  He  then 
proceeded  to  name  the  standing  committees  for  the  year  as  follows  : 

F.  B.  Robertson,  chairman  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  all  the  former 
presidents  of  the  club. 

ENTERTAIXSIEXT 

F.  E.  Stonebraker,  chairman,  J.  W.  Dickson,  S.  C.  Major,  Chas.  Dudley, 
C.  C.  Latanner. 

INFORMATION 

J.  S.  Bailey,  chairman,  F.  W.  Dugan,  Jas.  II.  Thompson,  R.  Sondhelmer, 
U.  S.  Lambert. 

PDELICITY 

Mark  H.  Brown,  chairman,  W.  L.  Crenshaw,  A.  N.  Thompson,  C.  T. 
Ransom,  C.  M.  Kellogg. 

"  EESOLCTIONS 

W.  H.  Greble,  chairman,  Geo.  W,  Fooshe,  W.  R.  Barksdale,  F.  E.  Gary, 
TV.   S.  Darnell. 

LAW    AND    INSURANCE 

James  E.  Stark,  chairman,  S.  B.  Anderson,  S.  M.  Nickey,  R.  J.  Wiggs, 
Frank  May. 

RIVER    AND    KAIL 

J.  W.  McClure,  chairman,  C.  D.  Hendrickson,  Geo.  C.  Ehemann,  W.  B. 
Morgan,   O.  M.  Krebs. 

MEMBERSHIP 

F.  T.  Dooley,  chairman,  R.  J.  Lockwood,  W.  A.  Stark,  B.  C.  Tally, 
Harry  Stimson. 

STATISTICS 

D.  F.  Hauer,  chairman,  Geo.  O,  Friedel,  J.  R.  McFadden,  Keith  Blanton, 
G.    E.    Bailey. 

There  were  five  applications  for  membership  presented  at  this  meeting, 
as  follows  :  Active — Palmer  Kellogg,  Christianson  Lumber  Company,  Chi- 
cago ;  Joe  Thompson  of  the  Dudley  Lumber  Company,  and  R.  E.  Dickinson 
of  the  Anchor  Sawmill  Company  :  associate — R.  L.  Jordan  and  John  Pen- 
rod,  both  of  the  Penrod  Walnut  Corporation.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  These  will 
be  voted  on  at  the  next  meeting  and  will  make  the  total  membership 
166  against  165  at  the  beginning  of  1912. 

The  resolutions  committee  was  authorized  to  draw  up  and  forward  to 
the  proper  authorities  resolutions  endorsing  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  in  its  efforts  to  secure  enactment  by  the  federal  congress 
of  the  Newlands-Bartholdt  bill  looking  to  river  regulation  and  flood  pre- 
vention. This  bill  seeks  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  a  year  for 
ten  years  lor  the  building  and  maintenance  of  levees  throughout  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  for  such  other  work  as  ma.v  be  necessary  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  tremendous  damage  that  has  followed  the 
floods  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  club  also  directed  that  the  Business  Men's  Club  be  asked  to  take 
immediate  action  on  the  same  subject  and  that  other  business  bodies 
be  requested  to  appeal  to  their  representatives  in  congress  to  lend  this 
matter  their  strongest  possible  support,  owing  to  the  vast  importance  of 
river  regulation  and  flood  prevention  to  the  lumber  and  other  interests 
throughout  the  Mississippi  valley. 

A  New  Thing  in   Veneer   Presses 

If  the  panel  manufacturer  who  doesn't  know  should  be  told  that  be 
can  make  one  pressing  of  built-up  stock  and  release  his  press  in  forty- 
five  seconds,  he  would  say  that  the  narrator  was  dreaming.  That  this 
can  be  accomplished,  however,  has  not  only  been  stated  but  demonstrated 
by  a  Chicago  firm,  the  Charles  F.  Elmes  Engineering  Works,  which  con- 
cern is  marketing  a  remarkable  veneer  press  that  is  so  arranged  and 
equipped  that  it  can  be  handled  with  the  facility  of  an  electric  runabout. 

The  press  is  built  on  the  inverted  type,  the  pressure  being  supplied  by 
hydraulic  force  created  by  means  of  the  Elmes'  unsurpassed  hydraulic 
pump.  It  might  be  well  to  insert  here  that  this  company  was  estab- 
lished a  half  century  ago  by  Charles  P.  Elmes  and  is  being  perpetuated 
by  his  sons  along  the  same  lines  that  it  was  carried  on  by  the  father. 
Absolute  perfection  in  every  detail  of  design  and  construction  was 
the  watch-word  of  the  elder  E'lmes,  and  this  policy  is  being  followed 
to  the  last  detail  by  the  firm  as  it  is  run  today. 

The  press  is  built  for  electric  or  shaft  drive  and  requires  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  power  necessary  to  run  the  ordinary  press.  The  feature  of 
the  inverted  press  is  the  fact  that  slipping  of  the  veneers  is  absolutely 
eliminated.  The  bundle  is  the  stationary  factor  and  the  power  is  applied 
from  above  by  means  of  the  plunger  ram,  thus  the  bundle  will  be  firmly 
held  in  its  exact  position. 


Another  feature  Is  the  newly  designed  containers,  which  can  be  ad- 
justed as  the  power  is  being  applied,  thus  eliminating  a  considerable  waste 
of  time  necessitated  by  the  older  methods.  Extra  heavy  design  and 
smooth  finish  are  characteristic  oC  the  entire  machine.  The  plunger  ram 
and  cylinder  arc  made  oC  semi-.steel  and  the  pump  frame,  base  and 
plunger  guide  arc  cast  in  one  piece,  making  the  pump  practically  inde- 
structible. It  is  designed  with  two  high  pressure  plungers,  no  low 
pressure  plungers  being  required,  as  the  cylinder  is  filled  automatically. 

The  crank  shaft  and  eccentrics  are  made  in  one  piece,  extra  heavy,  and 
the  eccentric  straps  are  babbitted  and  bored.  Bronze  and  hardened  tool 
steel  are  used  in  all  parts  where  the  employment  ot  these  metals  will  make 
construction  more  lasting.  The  retainer  rods  have  exceptionally  quick 
releases.  They  can  be  tightened  or  released  without  the  use  of  a 
wrench  or  without  breakage. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  one  press  can  easily  handle  one  hundred 
bundles  a  day.  This  fact,  together  with  the  assured  high-class  work 
turned  out  by  this  machine,  should  well  demonstrate  its  utility  in  the 
manufacture  of  panels. 

News  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association 

The  coming  convention  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  United  States  bids  well  to  be  the  biggest  gathering  of  lumber  manu- 
facturers gotten  together  for  several  years.  Thus  far  at  the  olHces  of 
the  association  more  requests  have  been  received  for  accommodations  at 
the  hotels  from  the  millmen  than  ever  before.  An  extra  force  of  clerks 
is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  additional  work  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations,  and  while  the  program  is  not  as  yet  completed,  it  is  given 
out  by  President  W.  E.  De  Laney  and  Secretary  Doster  that  every  detail 
looking  to  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  visiting  delegates  is  to 
be  well  looked  after.  Work  on  the  general  program  is  nearing  completion 
and  it  will  soon  be  mailed  to  the  lumbermen  interested  all  over  the 
country. 

American  Hubs  in  Africa 

Wagon  makers  in  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  at  elevations  of  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea  buy  American  elm  for  wagon  hubs.  Native  wood  which 
answers  in  some  other  parts  of  South  Africa  fails  to  give  satisfactory 
service  in  the  dry  climate  of  Rhodesia  because  of  excessive  shrinkage  and 
checking ;  but  elm  from  the  United  States  meets  the  requirements.  The 
only  other  wood  which  has  been  found  serviceable  for  hubs  in  that  climate 
is  Australian  blackbutt. 
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Changes  in  the  C.  L.  Willey  Enterprises 

Burdis  Andersr.n,  who  has  bpen  secretary  and  treasurer  of  The  Hardwood 
Company,  publisher  of  Haedwood  Recobd,  during  the  past  year,  and  who 
also  has  been  manager  of  E.  H.  Defebaugh's  trade  publications.  The  Barrel 
&  Box.  Rock  Products  and  American  Stone  Trade,  has  resigned  both 
positions,  and  has  engaged  with  C.  L.  Willey  of  Chicago  to  talie  the 
management  of  his  double  band  sawmill  and  rcneer  plant  at  Memphis. 
Tenn.  This  big  plant  has  been  closed  down  for  the  past  twelve  months 
but  now  will  again  be  put  into  commission. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  added  to  his  previous  business  reputation  in  his  work 
with  the  trade  publications  noted  during  the  past  year,  and  makes  this 
change  simply  to  increase  his  opportunities  in  a  commercial  way.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  had  long  experience  in  connection  with  lumber  and  veneer 
enterprises,  and  undoubtedly  will  make  a  success  in  his  new  position. 
The  details  are  not  entirely  complete,  but  it  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Willey 
has  recently  purchased  a  large  hardwood  timber  tract  in  Arkansas,  which 
together  with  sundry  log  purchases,  will  supply  a  stock  for  the  Memphis 
sawmill  and  veneer  plant  for  years  to  come. 

The  employment  of  Mr.  Anderson  to  take  charge  of  the  Memphis  enter- 
prise gives  Mr.  Willey  an  opportunity  to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  his 
large  and  very  important  mahogany  and  other  fancy  wood  veneer  and 
lumber  plant  at  Chicago.  This  latter  business  is  developing  very  fast 
and  is  of  such  monumental  size  that  Mr.  Willey  feels  as  though  his 
energies  should  be  entirely  absorbed  in  his  work  at  Chicago  and  abroad  in 
connection  with  ilj,  even  considering  the  fact  that  he  is  most  ably  assisted 
by  Manager  Clarence  E.  Ingalls  and  his  son.  Charles  B.  Willey. 

At  the  Chicago  plant  >Ir.  Willey  is  now  installing  a  Kraetzer  Prepa- 
rator,  through  which  he  will  handle  his  mahogany  and  other  fancy  wood 
output,  and  soon  will  erect  another  single  band  mill  to  supplement  his 
present  equipment  for  the  cutting  of  veneer  flitches  and  lumber. 

Death  of  James  H.  Barr 

.Tames  II.  Barr,  Cincinnati,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  Dec.  21. 
Mr.  Barr  was  a  lumberman.  He  v,-as  bovn  about  sixty  years  ago  in 
the  suburb  of  Ludlow,  Ky..  and  commenced  the  work  of  life  as  a  boy 
with  bis  father  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  the  yard  on  Sixth  street, 
Cincinnati,  now  owned  by  B.  A.  Kipp.  He  succeeded  to  this  business  at 
his  father's  death,  which  he  conducted  for  some  years.  Later  he  went 
into  the  commission  lumber  business,  handling  building  woods,  in  which 
line  of  work  he  had  been  engaged  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Barr  occupied  an  attractive  home  at  Mount  Lookout,  on  the  hill- 
tops overlooking  Cincinnati.  He  leaves  to  mourr  his  loss  not  only  his 
wife,  and  a  son  at>d  daughter,  w-ho  have  about  attained  their  majority, 
but  a  host  of  friends  both  in  and  out  of  the  lumber  business.  Mr.  Barr's 
leave-taking  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  He  was  indisposed  for  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  but  was  supposedly  so  far  recovered  that  on  the 
morning  of  his  demise  he  was  out  of  bod  and  dressed,  and  made  several 
business  appointnu'Uts  by  telephone  previous  to  his  intended  departure 
for  down  town.     He  died   in  a  chair  at  bis  bedside  from  heart  failure. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  commonplace  and  perfunctory,  and  are 
made  to  preface  the  statement  that  during  his  entire  lifetime  Mr.  Barr 
enjoyed  not  only  the  respect,  but  the  friendship  of  everyone  with  whom 
he  ever  came  in  contact  in  a  business  or  social  way.  He  was  a  just 
man  ;  he  was  an  honest  man ;  he  was  a  kindly  man  ;  he  was  a  lovable 
man.  "Jim"  Barr  never  had  business  of  his  own  of  so  much  importance 
that  he  would  not  interrupt  it  to  do  a  favor  for  any  of  his  numerous 
friends.  He  spent  his  life  in  doing  kindly  acts,  and  in  his  passing  he 
does  not  leave  a  big  estate,  but  he  has  enriched  the  community  in  which 
he  passed  bis  life.  He  has  enriched  it  with  his  self-sacrifice,  with  his 
kindliness  and  with  his  wonderful  humanity.  The  world  is  much  poorer 
in  the  passing  of  James  H.  Barr. 

The    Chestnut    Tree    Blight 

The  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission  has  issued  from  its 
Philadelphia  office  bulletin  No.  1,  In  which  it  defines  the  disease  which 
is  affecting  chestnut  trees,  gives  estimates  of  loss,  explains  how  the 
disease  works,  and  gives  advice  as  to  how  it  may  bo  combatted.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  entire  commercial  supply  of  chestnut  In  this  country  is 
in  danger  unless  successful  methods  of  combatting  the  disease  are  found. 
The  loss  thus  tar  is  not  less  than   $25,000,000. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  fungus,  not  by  insects  as  some  suppose. 
This  fungus  is  a  parasitic  plant  which  resembles  in  many  ways  the 
moulds  that  form  on  decaying  food.  It  grows,  however,  in  the  interior  of 
the  bark  and  not  on  its  surface,  and  feeds  on  living  tissues  instead  of 
wholly  on  dead  material,  as  do  the  moulds  mentioned.  It  ma.v  be 
described  as  consisting  of  great  numbers  of  tiny  threads,  which  branch 
and  grow  in  every  direction  through  the  bark.  These  threads,  collectively 
known  as  the  mycelium,  are  so  small  that  a  single  one  can  be  plainly 
seen  only  through  a  microscope  ;  but  they  are  so  numerous  in  the  diseased 
bark  that  as  mycelium,  they  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  clustered 
together  in  the  form  of  small,  buff-colored,  fan-like  bodies  when  the  bark 
is  pared  down.  These  fungal  threads  feed  in  the  living  tissues  of  the 
bark  and  eventually  grow  into  the  sapwood.  Wherever  they  grow  they 
cause  the  speedy  death  of  the  living  cells  of  the  trees.  After  a  time 
the  fungus  completely  girdles  the  tree,  trunk  or  branch  on  which  it  is 
feeding.  This  causes  the  death  of  that  part  above  the  girdled  portion, 
much  as  if  girdled  with  »->  axe. 


When  the  fungus  has  gi'own  for  a  time  in  the  chestnut  bark,  it  develops 
on  the  surface  of  the  latter  a  series  of  tiny,  irregularly  dome-shaped 
protrusions  (called  pustules),  each  rarely  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin. 
These  are  the  fruiting  bodies  which  produce  millions  of  sticky  spores 
corresponding  to  seeds,  and  so  tiny  that  they  can  be  seen  only  by  means 
of  a   powerful   microscope. 

The  spores  are  believed  to  be  carried  from  tree  to  tree  on  the  feet  of 
birds,  or  on  the  bodies  of  insects.  Strong  suspicion  rests  on  woodpeckers 
and  ants.  The  wind  doubtless  often  carries  the  spores,  and  probably  long 
distances. 

It  is  know'u  that  periods  of  dying  out  of  chestnut  trees  have  occurred  in 
the  South,  in  past  years,  but  the  cause  has  not  been  traced  to  this  disease. 
Some  were  as  early  as  1824.  Chestnut  trees  were  once  common  in  centfal 
Georgia,  but  have  practically  disappeared. 

New  Geared  Logging  Locomotive 

New  devices  to  facilitate  logging  operations  are  always  looked  upon 
with  interest  by  lumbermen  owning  their  own  timber,  and  others  who 
carry  on  logging  on  an  extensive  enough  scale  to  employ  locomotives 
for  log  hauling.  A  new  type  of  geared  logging  locomotive  has  just  been 
turned  out  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  Philadelphia,  which  has 
been  built  with  a  full  understanding  of  conditions  to  be  met.  The 
locomotive  is  symmetrical  in  design,  and  power  is  transmitted  to  the 
axles  through  a  central  drive.  The  pistons  are  directly  connected  to  a 
transverse  shaft,  which  is  geared  through  bevel  wheels,  to  two  longitudinal 
shafts.  These  transmit  power  to  the  front  and  rear  trucks  respectively. 
Each  truck  is  provided  with  its  own  driving  shaft  which  is  spur-geared 
to    the    corresponding    longitudinal    shaft.      The    housings    for    the    truck 


NEW  GEARED  LOCOMOTIVE  MADE  BY  THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

gears  are  of  cast  steel.  The  trucks  are  of  the  equalized  pedestal  type, 
so  arranged  that  the  boxes  can  have  vertical  play  in  the  pedestals  without 
throwing  the  gears  out  of  mesh. 

Combined  slip  and  universal  joints  are  placed  in  the  longitudinal 
shafts  to  compensate  for  the  changing  positions  of  the  trucks  when  the 
engine  is  traversing  curves. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  usual  locomotive  type  with  a  deep  firebox,  which 
can  be  arranged  for  burning  either  coal,  W'ood  or  oil.  The  supply  of 
fuel  and  water  is  carried  back  of  the  cab.  Other  features  are  cylinders 
supported  on  the  frames,  no  part  of  the  driving  gear  is  supported  by  the 
boiler,  which  is  free  to  expand  at  the  firebox  end,  and  is  subjected  only 
to  such   strains  as  any  boiler  must  carry. 

The  construction  of  the  trucks  results  in  easy  riding  and  minimum 
strain   on   the   tracks. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Baldwin  company  has  constructed  over  38,000  direct- 
connected  locomotives  for  ail  classes  of  service,  it  has  had  ample  experi- 
ence in  which  to  work  out  an  effective  design  of  geared  locomotive. 

Death  of  J.  B.  Simmons 

Jason  B.  Simmons  of  Farmington,  Del.,  one  of  the  best-known  residents 
of  that  state,  died  Dec.  19,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  Mr.  Simmons 
carried  on  a  lumber  business  for  many  years,  making  a  specialty  of  white 
oak  car  and  ship  lumber,  and  furnishing  large  quantities  of  this  material 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Among  his  customers  who  were 
also  extensive  buyers  of  this  wood,  were  the  Harlan  &  Ilollingsworth 
Company  and  the  Jackson  &  Sharp  Company,  both  large  shipbuilding 
concerns.  Mr.  Simmons  was  postmaster  of  his  town  at  the  time  of  bis 
death. 
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Motor    Driven    Circular    Saw 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  remarkably  serviceable  combina- 
tion of  woodworking  machine  made  by  the  Parks  Ball  Bearing  Machine 
Company  ot  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  This  machine  is  driven  by  a  3-horsepower, 
60-cycIe,  220-voIt  alternating-current  Wcstinghouse  induction  motor. 

This  machine  may  be  used  as  a  circular  saw,  and  also  as  a  boring 
machine  by  means  o(  an  attachment.  It  is  made  in  two  sizes,  light  and 
heavy,  the  former  suitable  for  driving  a  :i-inch  belt,  and  the  latter  for  a 
4-inch  belt,  the  lielt  in  each  case  running  over  a  o-inch  pulley  and  a  saw 
14  inches  in  diameter  on  ripping  hard  lumber. 

The  frame  is  made  of  heavy  angle  steel,  strongly  braced,  with  over- 
lapping corners  securely  bolted  together.  A  long  substantial  wooden  base, 
one  on  each  side,  greatly  increases  the  steadiness  of  the  machine,  giving 
more  foundation  and  distributing  the  strain  over  more  floor  space.  Angle 
steel  clips  are  provided  on  the  timbers  for  the  machine  to  the  floor. 

The  saw  table  is  made  of  angle  and  channel  steel  ground  to  a 
uniformly  level  and  true  surface.  The  angle  steel  side  table  aCfords  a 
substantial  support,  on  which  to  bolt  wood  extensions  of  any  width  or 
length  for  work.  The  table  is  hinged  at  the  back  end  so  as  to  permit  its 
being  lowered  or  raised.  It  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  depth  cut 
having  an  opening  for  a  14-inch  saw  that  will  cut  5  inches  deep. 

The  hard  wood  strip  side  of  the  saw  is  removable  so  that  a  3%-inch 
cutter-head  can  be  used  on  a  saw  mandrel.  The  table  is  ot  sufficient 
width  to  permit  the  addition  of  a  3  or  6-inch  pointer. 

The  machine,  as  alxive  stated,  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  boring 
attachment  which  can  be  used  for  routing,  mortising  and  turning  rosettes. 


A   WESTIXGHOUSE   MOTOR    IX    SERVICE 

This  consists  of  an  adjustable  sliding  support  to  hold  the  material  being 
bored  and  a  check  attached  to  the  end  of  the  saw  mandrel.  Holes  are 
provided  in  the  frame  for  this  attachment  which  can  be  easily  added 
after  the  saw  has  been  installed. 

The  machines  are  designed  for  electric  drive  by  motors  of  from  3  to  4 
horsepower  capacity.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  the  floor  and  belted  to 
the  pulley  on  the  shaft  which  is  mounted  on  the  base  timbers. 

The  motor  shown  in  the  illustration  herewith,  as  previously  stated  is 
of  the  alterjiating-current  type  with  what  is  known  as  a  squirrel  cage 
rotor  or  revolving  part.  This  type  is  particularly  adapted  to  use  in 
woodworking  plants  because  of  the  absence  of  any  moving  contacts  and 
the  entire  elimination  of  any  danger  of  Are  from  sparking. 

The  motor  requires  absolutely  no  attendance,  beyond  an  occasional 
oiling,  and  may  be  started  or  stopped  from  any  point  that  is  convenient 
to  the  operator. 

Meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Lumbermen's  Clut) 
The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  was  held  at 
the  Business  Men's  Club,  Jan.  7,  1913.  The  usual  course  dinner  was 
served  promptly  at  6 :30  p.  m.,  following  which  President  Shiels  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  the  business  of 
the  evening  was  taken  up  in  regular  order. 

B.  P.  Dulweber,  reporting  for  the  committee  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
prevention  of  increases  in  freight  rates  on  lumber  from  southern  points, 
stated  that  Traffic  Manager  G.  M.  Freer  of  that  branch  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  after  protesting  against  the  increases,  had  secured  the  sus- 
pension of  the  advances  being  put  into  effect.  Mr.  Dulwel>er  advocated 
the   gathering   of   statistics   that   would    in    his   opinion    have   considerable 


weight  in  preventing  the  rates  from  being  advanced  when  the  time  for 
a  hearing  comes.  Mr.  Freer  reported  that  he  had  made  the  trip  to  St. 
Louis  at  the  request  of  the  executive  board  of  the  club  and  the  result  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hearing  at  that  place  early  in 
Ueceniber  on  the  question  of  Increased  rates  to  Canadian  points  after 
the  railroad  side  of  the  question  had  been  presented  was  a  postponement 
of  the  meeting  until  Jan.  24  at  Cincinnati,  at  which  time  the  shippers 
will  be  heard. 

The  matter  of  taking  some  part  in  the  convention  of  the  Ilardwuod 
Manufacturers'  Association,  to  be  held  here  early  in  February,  was  taken 
up,  and  the  entertainment  committee,  consisting  of  J.  A.  Holser.  chair- 
man :  Emil  Thoman,  W.  E.  De  Laney,  Harry  R.  Browne  and  Charles 
McCall;  were  authorized  to  open  up  a  "Lumbermen's  Club  headquarters  " 
at  the  Sinton  hotel,  and  to  be  on  hand  during  the  convention  to  take  care 
of  the  visitors  and  to  have  plenty  of  cigars  and  other  things  on  hand 
at  all  times. 

After  the-  lively  meeting  had  adjourned,  the  usual  howling  parly  was 
formed  by  some  of  the  enthusiastic  bowlers,  and  the  balance  of  the 
evening  was  enjoyed  at  this  sport  at  a  near-by  bowling  alley. 

A  Handsome  Calendar 
The  E.  E.  Wood  Lumber  Company  of  lialtimore.  Md..  wiiich.  in  addi- 
tion to  its  own  poplar,  oak,  chestnut  and  other  hardwood  products, 
handles  also  the  output  of  the  mills  of  the  Montvale  Lumber  Company 
of  Fontaua,  N.  C,  is  sending  its  friends  as  usual  a  handsome  calendar. 
This  year  the  calendar  is  an  enlarged  photograph.  si.\teen  by  twenty 
inches  in  size,  enclosed  in  a  handsome  mat,  of  one  of  the  splendid 
poplar  trees  that  grow  ^on  the  company's  timber  holdings  at  its  Keno, 
W.  Va.,  plant.  This  enlargement  was  e.\ccutcd  from  a  photograph  made 
by  the  editor  of  Hardwood  Recokd.  and  is  of  a  six-foot  poplar  tree. 
with  a  bole  nearly  eighty  feet  to  the  first  limb.  Reside  the  tree  is 
pictured  Clarence  Wood,  a  brother  oJ  R.  E.  Wood,  standing  u-side  his 
saddle  horse.  The  accompanying  figures  reflect  the  immense  size  and 
character  of  the  R.  E.  Wood  Lumber  Company's  poplar  timber  growing  in 
McDowell  county,  and  no  better  poplar  grows  anywhere.  The  picture  is 
fully  worthy  of  a  handsome  frame,  and  doubtless  will  decorate  m.dny 
lumber  offices  throughout  the  land. 

J.  E.  Rhodes  Assumes  New  Duties 
On  Jan.  1,  J.  E.  Rhodes,  the  new  secretary-manager  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  assumed  his  duties  in  connection 
with  that  office.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  located  in  the  Stock  Exchange  building 
at  Chicago.  For  several  weeks  prior  to  taking  up  bis  headquarters  in  this 
city  Mr.  Rhodes  traveled,  visiting  the  headquarters  of  the  various  affi- 
liated associations  making  up  the  National  association.  Ue  is  planning  to 
devote  the  next  five  or  six  months  to  a  general  tour,  getting  into  what  he 
terms  "the  high-grass  sections"  of  the  country,  where  he  will  get  in  direct 
touch  with  representative  individual  operators  and  endeavor  to  prove  to 
them  that  the  National  association  is  not  an  association  that  is  be.vond 
I  heir  reach,  but  one  which  is  of  direct  practical  benefit  to  every  lumber- 
mau  in  the  country.  The  aim  of  the  association  under  its  new  administra 
tion  will  be  to  submerge  the  National  association  to  the  interests  of  the 
allied  associations.      The  opposite  has  been  the  policy  heretofore. 

In  speaking  of  his  trip  to  the  various  associations.  Mr.  Rhodes  stated 
that  he  encountered  everywhere  a  decided  spirit  of  optimism.  The  South, 
according  to  the  secretary,  is  in  a  distinct  state  of  financial,  industrial  and 
commercial  boom.      Prosperity  is  conspicuous  everywhere. 

Secretary  Rhodes'  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  upon 
lumber  shipments  and  markets  is  that  the  question  will  adjust  itself 
with  changing  conditions,  but  that  be  anticipates  shipment  of  consider- 
able Pacific  coast  stuff  to  compete  with  southern  pine.  Wliile  there  is  a 
logical  market  for  the  Pacific  coast  timbers,  inasmuch  as  such  stock  in  the 
pine  forests  of  the  South  is  becoming  comparatively  scarce,  still,  according 
to  Mr.  Rhodes,  such  shipments  will  involve  the  shipment  in  connection 
with  them  of  a  considerable  amount  of  smaller  stock  to  fill  out  the  cargo. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  this  stock  is  shipped  as  a  side  lint*  which  can  be 
marketed  at  comparatively  low  prices,  the  effect  of  such  shipments  will 
probably  be  felt  by  southern  pine  manufacturers.  Mr,  Rhodes  is  also 
of  the  opinion  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  will  effect  a  material  increast 
in  the  market  for  hardwoods  in  the  Pacific  coast  states,  as  it  will  result 
undoubtedly  in  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  such  shipments. 

Sawmilling   in   Germany 

A  recent  consular  report  from  the  region  of  Thuringia  states  that 
sawmilling  and  woodworking  in  that  territory  are  important  inasmuch  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  thickly  forested  regions  of  Germany.  The  streams 
there  are  too  small  for  commercial  navigation  or  logging,  but  arc  of 
sufficient  size  to  furnish  water  power  for  the  numerous  sawmills  on  their 
banks.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  in  fir,  pine,  beech,  birch  and  spruce, 
given  in  the  order  ot  their  importance,  are  cut  each  season,  but  the  work 
of  logging  is  carried  on  scientifically  with  due  regard  for  the  principle 
of  conservation. 

The  same  report  tells  of  two  important  piano  factories  In  that  district. 
These  plants  besides  using  a  great  deal  of  American  walnut  and  mahogany 
for  German  piano  cases,  import  many  fancy  cases  and  piano  parts  from 
the  United  Statrs.  Ot  the  latter  the  most  extensively  imported  In  that 
section   is  Pianola  self-playing  apparatus. 
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Two  of  the  important  factories  in  tliat  section  supply  high  grade 
pianos  in  l>Iack  wood,  oak,  mahogany,  rosewood,  cherry  and  walnut. 
In  the  cheap  pianos  domestic  hardwoods  are  used  to  produce  imitations 
■of  the  more  costly  woods.  In  the  medium  priced  pianos  the  imported 
Jaardwoods  are  veneered  on  domestic  hardwoods. 

Progress  of  Grand  Bapids  Tirm 

The  success  which  the  Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  is  meeting  in  installing  its  dry-kiln  is  best  shown  in  the  large 
number  of  new  orders  it  is  constantly  getting.  Among  the  recently  closed 
■orders  for  dry-kilns  which  will  be  installed  by  this  company  are: 

The  Hamilton  Organ  Company,  Chicago  Heights,  111. ;  Meadow  River 
Lumber  Company,  Rainelle,  Vf.  Va. :  Northwestern  Cooperage  &  Lumber 
'Company,  Gladstone,  Mich.  :  Wood-Brooks  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ; 
Pilliod  Lumber  Company.  Swan.son,  Ohio  :  Dickson  Planing  Mill  Company, 
Dickson,  Tcnn.  ;  Keystone  Furniture  Company,  Williamsport,  Pa. ;  Baker 
White  Pine  Lumber  Company,  Baker,  Ore.  :  Conrades  Chair  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Wilson  Saw  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Hartmann- 
Sanders  Company,  Chicago,  111. :  Imperial  Wheel  Company,  Flint,  Mich. ; 
■Griswold  Motor  &  Bodj'  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. :  Canada  Lumber 
■Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  ;  St.  Louis  Basket  &  Box  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  ;  Butterfield  Lumber  Company,  Norfleld,  Miss.,  and  the  Staib- 
Abendschein  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BUtmore  "Doings"  for  Novemljer 

The  monthly  report  from  the  Biltmore  Forest  School  issued  for  No- 
vember, 1912,  from  its  winter  quarters  at  Darmstadt,  Germany,  shows 
that  the  school  is  well  established  in  the  Fatherland  for  the  winter 
months.  The  students  have  had  their  usual  splendid  opportunities  for 
studying  intensive  methods  of  forestry  as  practiced  abroad,  and  the 
report  suggests  various  features  which  have  been  of  unusual  interest  to 
the   students. 

The  Interesting  observation  is  made  that  cutting  and  bucking  of  pine 
in  stands,  averaging  fifteen  thousand  feet  board  measure  to  the  acre,  is 
more  expensive  in  Germany  with  cheap  wages  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States  with  wages  three  times  as  high.  Regarding  the  same  type  of 
growth,  the  report  observes  that  this  class  of  timber  averaging  twelve 
inches  is  sold  at  a  net  return  of  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

The  students  made  a  trip  to  the  Spessart  mountains  in  Bavaria,  where 
they  examined  the  famous  Spessart  oaks.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  that 
while  some  of  these  white  oak  logs  are  worth  as  high  as  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  in  the  woods,  the 
forest  olHcials  are  considering  the  advisability  of  planting  spruce  and 
pine  in  their  place.  The  students  were  given  their  usual  opportunities 
■of  observation  covering  the  many  different  phases  and  degrees  of  develop- 
ment of  forestry,  lumbering  and  woodworking  industries  in  the  European 
country. 

Board  of  Governors  of  National  Manufacturers'  Association  Meet 

At  the  call  of  President  E.  G.  Griggs,  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
National  I,uniber  Manufacturers'  Association  met  at  the  Auditorium  Annex 
in  Chicago  on  .Ian.  8.  Those  in  attendance  were  President  Griggs  of 
Tacoma  ;  William  Irvine,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  ;  Edward  Hines,  Chicago  : 
J.  B.  White,  Kansas  City  :  W.  C.  Landon,  Wausau  ;  F.'  E.  Waymer,  Jack- 
sonville ;   C.   A.   Bigelow,   Bay  City. 

The  resignations  of  Secretary  George  K.  Smith  and  Manager  Leonard 
Bronson  were  formally  accepted  and  J.  E.  Rhodes  was  elected  secretary 
to  assume  the  work  of  both  offices. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  governors  was  the  decision  to  accept 
the  request  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  present  to  it  at  Washington  on  Jan.  13  the  views  of  the 
lumbermen  regarding  the  tariff  on  lumber. 

Ihe  matter  of  the  national  advertising  campaign  was  fully  discussed 
and  on  account  of  the  amount  of  money  required  to  continue  the  same 
it  was  decided  to  postpone  action  until  such  time  as  the  money  can  be 
readily  obtained. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  a  date  to  be  announced 
later  b.v  the  officers. 

As  the  governors  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association 
•constitute  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
■Credit  Corporation,  the  meeting  of  the  latter  board  was  held  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  elected  secretary  of  the  credit  corporation  also.  The  report 
of  Superintendent  W.  F.  Biederman.  covering  the  details  of  the  work, 
was  presented,  showing  the  credit  corporation  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition. 

It  was  decided  that  inasmuch  as  moviug  the  offices  of  the  Blue  Book 
to  Chicago  in  con.1unction  with  the  general  offices  of  the  association 
would  disrupt  the  organization  of  the  Blue  Book,  the  present  offices  in  St. 
Louis  shall  be  continued. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the  lumbermen's  interest  to  the 
ways  and  means  committee.  Secretary  Rhodes  was  requested  to  per- 
sonally represent  the  association  at  Washington  and  to  prepare  a  brief 
without  special  instruction  from  the  association  covering  the  views  of 
the  lumbermen  regarding  lumber  tariff  legislation.  The  sentiment  of  the 
governors  was  that  a  dignified,  conservative  statement  be  presented 
which  will  contend  that  the  present  duty  on  lumber  is  a  duty  for  revenue 
only  and  that  it  is  not  desired  in  any  way  to  protect  the  lumber  indus- 
try  of   the   United    States.      This   contention   seems   particularly    true   in 


view  of  the  increasing  prices  of  lumber  in  this  country.  The  two  argu- 
ments which  the  brief  will  most  strongly  advance  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  lumber  tariffs  are  the  relation  of  such  tariffs  to 
conservation  and  the  disadvantages  effected,  in  the  cases  particularly  of 
west  coast  and  southern  pine  lumber,  by  the  iniquitous  marine  laws. 
Regarding  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  conservation,  it  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  statistics  and  actual  practice  that  lowering  materially  or 
eliminating  duty  on  such  lumber  as  could  be  imported  from  Canada,  for 
instance,  would  result  in  a  great  influx  of  low-grade  Canadian  lumber 
for  which  stock  Canadian  mills  have  practically  no  market  in  their  own 
country.  This  would  mean  that  instead  of  the  Canadian  mills  burning 
their  low-grade  stock  and  the  American  mills  using  theirs  for  box  lumber 
and  similar  purposes,  the  conditions  would  be  exactly  reversed.  This 
contention  seems  to  be  not  merely  a  theory,  but  has  actually  been  shown 
when  prices  in  this  country  have  been  high  enough  to  permit  of  the 
importation  of  Canadian  low-grade   stock. 

The  injustice  of  the  present  marine  laws  governing  coast-wise  trade 
results  from  the  provision  which  necessitates  the  shipment  of  such  com- 
modities in  coast-W'ise  trade  in  American  ships  manned  only  by  American 
seamen  and  of  American  register.  This  means  that  coast-wise  shipments 
between  American  ports  are  one  or  more  dollars  higher  than  shipments 
from  Canadian  or  other  ports  to  American  ports.  The  present  duty,  it  is 
claimed.  Just  about  offsets  this  disadvantage  and  its  elimination  would 
mean  a  serious  hardship  to  certain  classes  of  American  shippers  of 
lumber. 

Building  Operations  for  December  and  1912 

Official  reports  from  some  lifty  cities  regularly  reported  in  The  American 
Contractor,  Chicago,  show  an  aggregate  increase  of  26  per  cent  during  the 
month  of  December  as  compared  w'ith  December,  1911.  The  year  1912 
shows  an  Increase  of  6  per  cent  as  compared  with  1911.  The  latter  year 
was  considered  quite  satisfactory  by  the  building  fraternity  and  the 
increase  noted  is  accepted  with  pleasure.  Cities  which  scored  a  gain  of 
over  SO  per  cent  tor  December.  1912,  are:  Atlanta,  1S3  per  cent;  Bir- 
mingham, 68  ;  Boston,  65  ;  Ft.  Wayne,  298  ;  Harrisburg,  213  ;  Kansas  City, 
100 :  Los  Angeles.  38 ;  Minneapolis.  640 ;  Nashville,  343  :  Greater  New 
York,  64;  St.  Joseph,  266;  St.  Louis.  153;  Shreveport,  229;  Toledo,  63. 
The  greatest  gain  for  the  .year  was  Manchester,  82,  and  Atlanta,  60  per 
cent.     Particulars  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables ; 
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Total    $53,682,235     26 


Total    $721,282,961        6 


Philadelphia  Lumhermen  in  Social  Reunion 

The  Lumljermen's  Exchange  held  its  usual  social  reunion  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  in  Griffith  Hall,  in  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  31.  These  gatherings 
are  always  largely  attended  by  the  members  and  friends,  and  a  general 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  comaraderie  invariably  marks  this  yearly 
festivity.  At  12  :30  p.  m.  an  elaborate  luncheon  was  served,  after  which 
came    a    high-class    vaudeville    show,    which    opened    with    some    spirited 
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rag-time  music  on  tlie  piano,  followed  by  some  amazing  performances  by 
Charles  Thompson,  a  cleyer  juggler.  John  Devlin  then  evolsed  roars  of 
laughter  with  his  Irish  songs  and  anecdotes,  and  Edna  Brown,  a  sweet 
songstress,  followed  with  her  up-to-date  songs.  Billy  Morse,  a  blaclc-face 
comedian,  contributed  his  roaring  best,  and  Harry  Alpigini,  unsurpassed 
in  his  line,  astounded  his  audience  with  some  incredible  sleight-of-hand 
tricks.  Waley  and  Putnam,  song  and  dance  artists,  wound  up  this  most 
«njoyabIe  last  day  of  the  old  year's  entertainment  of  the  exchange. 

Dogwood  and  Persimmon  Shuttle  Blocks 

A  considerable  part  of  the  American  output  of  shuttle  blocks  goes 
to  England.  A  recent  consular  report  gives  prices  at  Manchester,  England. 
Persimmon  in  the  log,  5-inch  diameter  and  upward,  is  generally  quoted  at 
about  $14.60  per  ton  (2240  pounds),  and  dogwood  about  from  $17  to 
.$19.50  per  ton.  The  majority  of  the  shuttle-makers  in  the  district  buy 
the  blocks  cut  from  the  wood  in  the  United  States,  and  these  are 
seasoned  for  about  six  months  and  sent  over  in  200  to  300  gross  lots. 
Sizes  are  as  follows:  HVi  by  1%  by  1%  inches  and  12%  by  1%  by 
1%  inches,  an  average  price  for  which  would  be  $3.90  per  gross  for 
persimmon  and  $6.30  per  gross  for  dogwood. 
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■<  MISCELLANEOUS  >■ 

The  Alabama  Lumber  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Alpena,  Mich., 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

The  Saginaw  Manufacturing  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  to  $200,000. 

The  Bridgeport  Woodenware  Manufacturing  Company  of.  Bridgeport, 
Ala.,  has  gone  out  of  business. 

A  new '  Philadelphia  corporation  is  the  Dresden  Box  Company,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $45,000. 

The  Bode  Wagon  Works,  Cleveland,  O.,  are  planning  an  extensive  addi- 
tion to  their  plant  at  that  place. 

The  Waldstein  Lumber  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  Increased  its 
•capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  American  Woods  Corporation  of  Owls  Head,  N.  Y.,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $15,000  to  $25,000; 

The  S.  A.  Smith  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 

The  Willson  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturer  of  meat  blocks,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $10,000  to  $30,000. 

H.  1?.  Lindaberry  &  Sous,  manufacturers  of  baskets,  have  removed 
from  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  to  East  Burlington,   N.  J. 

The  Thompson  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Ward  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has 
increased   its   capital   stock   from   $75,000   to   .$100,000. 

The  Bond  Lumber  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  corporation  at  Cov- 
ington, Ey.,  which  will  operate  with  a  capital  of  $300,000. 

A  new  Chicago  corporation  is  the  Homer  Brothers  Furniture  Mauufac- 
turing  Company,  which  will  operate  with  a  capital  of  $10,000. 

The  Giles  Brothers  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  recently  began  opera- 
tions at  Forest  Hill,  La.     The  company  will  operate  a  sawmill. 

The  Carribean  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  company 
incorporated  at  Xew  Orleans,   La.,   to   manufacture  picture  frames. 

The  Courtade  Piano  Case  Company  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  recently  lost  its 
piano  factory  at  that  place  by  fire  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $150,000. 

The  Thomas  E.  Coale  Lumber  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  B.  W.  Cross  Lumber  Company,  which  is  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $5,000. 

The  Reap-Crawford  Furniture  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  incor- 
poration at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  The  incorporators  are  J.  P.  Crawford,  John 
W.  Reap  and  others.     The  capital  stock  is  $25,000. 

The  Philip  A.  Ryan  Lumber  Company  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been 
granted  a  permit  to  do  business  in  Texas,  with  main  ofBce  at  Houston, 
Tex.     The  company  will  operate  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 

Instead  of  at  Houston,  as  was  stated  in  the  Dec.  10  issue  of  Hardwood 
Recokd,  the  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  Company  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  the  "Saginaw  Silo,"  has  purchased  a  site  and  is  building  a 
plant  at  Port  Worth,  'Tex.  The  corporate  name  of  the  company  in  that 
state  is  The  McClure   Company   of  Texas. 

The  directors  of  the  Michelson  &  Hanson  Lumber  Company  of  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  which  operated  for  over  twenty  years  at  Lewiston  and 
completed  its  timber  cut  about  two  years  ago,  have  filed  a  petition  for 
a  dissolution  of  the  corporation.  The  Michelsons  and  Hansons  are  still 
extensively  engaged  in  lumbering  at  Grayling,  Johannesburg  and  at 
Michelson,   Mich. 


W.  L.  Martin  of  the  Embury-Martin  Lumber  Company,  Cheboygan,  Mich., 
visited  the  local  trade  on  Jan.  9. 

E.  M.  Holland  and  C.  E.  Cartier  of  the  Cartler-IIoUand  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Ludington,  Mich.,  spent  Thursday  of  this  week  in  the  city. 

W.  A.  Spencer,  office  manager  for  the  Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Company, 
Ludington,  Mich.,  has  been  in  the  city  for  the  past  few  days. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  art  calendars  were  received  from  :  Mowbray 
&  Robinson,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  S.  M.  Bradley,  Morelicad.  Ivy.,  entitled  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lillies" ;  The  John  Dulweber  Company,  Cincinnati,  C, 
"Sweet  Sixteen,"  from  a  drawing  by  Harrison  Fisher  ;  Charles  K.  Parry 
&  Co.,  "Tantallon  Castle,  Scotland" ;  H.  R.  Foster,  Chicago,  "An 
Anxious  Moment ' ;  Robert  Black  &  Co..  Bay  City,  Mich.,  "The  Head- 
land" ;  "Our  Girl,"  from  Duhlmeier  Brothers,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  The  Pres- 
cott  Company,  Menominee,  Mich.,  "Violet"  ;  Southern  Pine  Company  of 
Georgia,  Savannah.  Ga.,  "A  Sea  Nymph,"  and  one  from  the  Skillman 
Lumber  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  ""WTien  Venice  Ruled  the  Sea," 
from  Tickle,  Bell  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  England. 

Practical  office  calendars  came  in  from  Barker  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
The  Farley  &  Loetscher  Manufacturing  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
C.  L.  Willey,  Chicago. 

A  very  fine  leather  wallet,  together  with  a  travel  accident  policy,  is 
acknowledged  from  The  G.  W.  Jones  Lumber  Conjpany,  Appelton,  Wis. ; 
a  red  leather  memorandum  book  from  Louis  Wuichet,  Railway  Ex- 
change, Chicago,  and  a  black  leather  booklet  from  the  Three  States 
Lumber  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Another  useful  remembrance  was 
received  from  The  T.  Wilce  Company,  Chicago,  in  the  form  of  a  clock, 
and  a  "Daily  Reminder  for  1913"  from  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  A  pin  cushion  made  of  red^-ood  burl  with  redwood  bark 
in  the  center  reached  this  office  from  the  John  D.  Mershon  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Saginaw,  Mich.  Mowbray  &  Robinson  sent  out  two  photographs  of 
their  Quicksand,  Ky.,  band  mills  and  lum'oer  yards,  which  make  very 
handsome  office  decorations,  and  the  J.  M.  Card  Lumber  Company,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  remembered  its  friends  with  a  good  sized  picture  of  its 
yards. 

Haedwood  Recokd  acknov.'lcdges  receipt  of  handsomely  engraved  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year  cards,  extending  best  wishes  for  its  future  prosperity 
from  : 

Tennessee  Oak  Flooring  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Louisiana  Red  Cypress  Company,  New  Orleans, 
La. :  B.  Heinemann  Lumber  Company,  Wausau,  Wis. ;  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr., 
Lonisville,  Ky.  ;  Packages,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  :  F.  A.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago ;  Oconto  Company,  Chicago :  Saul  Brothers,  Chicago ;  S.  F.  Minter, 
Delaware,  Ya. ;  James  Crowell,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Patricio  Fargas,  Barcelona, 
Spain. 

Leon  Isaacsen,  president  o£  the  Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company  of 
Coal  Grove,  O.,  was  operated  on  for  appendicitis  on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  30.  He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  recoup  promptly  from  the 
surgery  and  is  now  on  the  rapid  road  to  recovery.  He  expects  to  be 
again  able  to  attend  to  business  within  a  very  few  weeks. 

The  St.  Louis  Lumberman  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  inception  at  a  reception  in  suite  1103  Lumbermen's  building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,   on  Dec.   31,  1912. 

W.  S.  Sterrett,  sales  manager  of  the  M.  B.  Farrin  Lumber  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  favored  Hardwood  Record  with  a  call  on  Jan.  4.  Mr. 
Sterrett  reports  an  excellent  condition  of  business  in  Cincinnati. 

W.  A.  Rockwell,  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Harriman  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Harriman,  Tenn.,  called  at  Hardwood  Record  offices  on 
Jan.  7. 

C.  E.  Davis,  sales  manager  of  the  Richland  Parish  Lumber  Company 
and  manager  of  the  lumber  department  of  the  Mengel  Box  Company  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  in  town  several  days  on  business  in  the  interests 
of   those  concerns. 

H.  P.  Keith  of  the  Keith  &  Hiles  Lumber  Company  of  Crandon,  Wis., 
was  in  this  city  a  couple  of  days  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  in  con- 
ference with  members  of  the  local  trade. 

Godfrey  Saunders  of  the  Foreign  Hardwood  Company  of  London,  Eng- 
land, was  one  of  the  recent  distinguished  visitors  to   the  city. 

W.  A.  Eunge.  general  manager  of  the  Merrill  Veneer  Company,  Mer- 
rill, Wis.,  was  in  this  city  on  Friday  of  last  wfeek  in  connection  with  the 
interests  of  that  company. 

J.  Moffett.  formerly  buyer  for  Heywood  Bros,  and  Wakefield  Company, 
chair  manufacturer  of  Chicago,  has  taken  a  position  with  Walter  De- 
witt  of  the  Seaman-Kent  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Mr.  Moffett  will  assist 
Mr.  Dewitt  in  administering  the  local  affairs  of  that  concern. 

J.  F.  Mingea,  Chicago  manager  of  the  Faust  Brothers  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Paducah,  Ky.,  has  been  at  the  latter  place  for  the  past  week  In 
conference   with   his   principals. 

A.  C.  Wells  and  J.  W.  Wells  of  the  J.  W.  Wells  Lumber  Companj-, 
Menominee,  Mich.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Chicago  recently. 

"Pointers"  is  the  inscription  on  a  booklet  recently  issued  by  James  D. 
Lacey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Portland  and  Seattle.  This  book  aims  to  give 
valuable  information   to  prospective  Investors  in   timberlands. 

E.  W.  Bartley.  president  of  the  Racine  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Racine,  Wis.,  was  in  Chicago  on   Wednesday  of  this  week. 

F.  D.  Timlin  of  the  Wheeler-Timlin  Lumber  Company  of  Wausau,  Wis., 
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and  Chicago,  was  in  the  city  two  days  this  week  in  conference  with  his 
partner. 

E.  Bartholomew  of  John  B.  Ransom  &  Co..  Nashville,  Tenn.,  spent  a 
few  days  the  early  part  of  the  week  in  the  city  soliciting  business. 

A.  H.  Ruth,  Chicago  manager  for  the  G.  W.  Jones  Lumber  Company. 
Appleton.  Wis.,  will  leave  the  early  part  of  next  week  for  a  two  weeks' 
trip  through  the  South,  visiting  Memphis  and  Arkansas  points. 


>  PITTSBURGH  -<, 


Hardwood  prices  remain  very  firm  and  higher  quotations  are  looked  for 
before  long.  Stocks  everywhere  are  low.  White  oak  has  never  been  in 
such  good  demand.  Lumber  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  badly  wanted. 
The  market  for  low-grade  hardwood  is  especially  good  and  stocks  in  this 
line  have  been  pntty  well  cleaned  out  at  the  mills.  Nearly  all  wholesalers 
look  for  a  big  business  throughout  this  year. 

C.  E.  Breitwieser  &  Co.  are  getting  well  established  for  a  new  firm  at 
their  headquarters  in  the  Bessemer  building,  where  Frank  Smith,  formerly 
of  the  Breitwieser  &  Wilson  Company,  will  he  hardwood  manager. 

I.  F.  Balsley  of  the  Balsley  &  McCracken  Company  Is  feeling  good  over 
some  nice  orders  which  came  his  way  lately.  Chestnut  has  been  a 
favorite  among  his  buyers  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  Mutual  Lumber  Company  is  getting  some  big  orders  for  chestnut 
crating  and  boxing  lumber.  One  of  these  this  week  brings  the  company 
$3.50  per  M  more  than  the  price  quoted  sixty  days  ago. 

The  Kendall  Lumber  Company  will  shortly  begin  developing  its  immense 
Chess  tract  of  timber  on  the  Cheat  river  and  is  now  building  a  railroad 
up  the  Cheat  river  to  facilitate  this  operation. 

The  Pickett,  Hyde  &  Langgans  Company  has  been  organized  by  D.  M. 
Hyde,  until  recently  salesman  for  the  Babcock  Lumber  Company  of  this 
city,  and  J,  W.  Pickett  and  F.  C.  Langgans  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Joseph  J,  Linehan  has  secured  the  exclusive  agency  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  for  the  splendid  poplar  and  oak  stocks  of  Mowbray  &  Robinson, 
whose  seven  plants  are  located  at  Quicksand  and  West  Ervine,  Breathitt 
county.  Ky.,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad.  '' 

John  M,  Hastings,  president  of  the  J.  M.  Hastings  Lumber  Company,  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  Nova  Scotia  overseeing  the  immense  operations 
of  the  Davidson  Lumber  Company  of  which   he  is  also  president. 

The  Fester  Lumber  Company  is  a  new  hardwood  concern  with  offices  at 
814  Bessemer  building,  organized  by  W.  K.  Foster  and  P.  M.  Franklin. 
who  have  been  for  ten  years  operating  country  mills  in  West  Virginia, 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  They  have  seven  such  operations  going 
now.  They  will  handle  all  their  own  product  through  tli^  Pittsburgh  office 
and  also  do  a  considerable  wholesale  business  in  hardwoods. 

The  Aberdeen  Lumber  Company  has  orders  on  its  books  for  0,000.000 
feet  of  gum  and  cottonwood.  which  makes  its  president,  J.  N.  Woollett. 
extremely  confident  about  the  situation  this  year.  The  wagon  manufac- 
turing people  and  also  other  big  hardwood  using  concerns  have  been  verj' 
liberal  with  their  orders  and  requisitions  of  late  and  promise  to  be  all 
the  year. 


=-<  BUFFALO  y 


Taylor  &  Crate  have  purchased  a  tract  uf  alxiut  forty  acres  on  the 
New  York  Cential  and  Lackawanna  railroads.  This  land  was  acquired  for 
investment  and  to  provide  additional  storage  room  for  the  firm's  large 
stocks  of  hardwoods.  The  site  ri^commended  itself  by  reason  of  the  rapid 
industrial  growth  of  that  jjart  of  the  city  and  the  railroad  facilities 
afforded.  The  firm  will  continue  business  at  the  present  yards  for  some 
time.  It  owns  ten  acres  on  Klk  street  and  six  acres  on  the  river  front 
at  Ilertel   avenue. 

John  W.  Welch  came  home  from  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  holidays,  hav- 
ing left  the  office  of  the  Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  last  spring. 
He  says  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  L'nited  States  Pacific  Lumber  &  Tim- 
ber Company  of  Vancouver,  with  two  logging  operations  on  the  Sound, 
which  ship  in  logs  to  the  Vancouver  mills.  He  travels  b.v  water  considera- 
bly nowadays  and  is  often  in  Seattle.  There  is  a  proposition  to  make  an 
$8  rate  on  lumber  from  I'uget  Sound  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  iS>w 
York,  which  he  thinks  will  discount  tbi'  all-rail  rate  about  three  to  one 
on  coarse  lumber  and  two  to  one  on  siding  and  shingles.  lie  is  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  country  and  will  return  in  a  few  days. 

The  loss  of  the  steamer  H.  S.  Pickands  by  fire  in  Fairport  harbor  made 
it  necessary  for  II.  II.  Salmon  &  Co.  to  bring  in  about  41)0.000  feet  of 
maple  all-rail.  Manager  F.  T.  Sullivan  has  the  .yard  well-filled  with  hard- 
woods. 

F.  M.  Sullivan  has  left  for  a  trip  to  Chicago  and  will  also  visit  Michigan. 
He  expects  to  be  away  during  most  of  the  present  month  looking  after 
purchases  of   lumber. 

Miller,  Sturm  &  Miller  have  received  some  good  sized  stocks  of  hard- 
woods within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  at  their  new  yard.  They  report 
some  trouble  from  a  shortage  of  cars. 

G,  Ellas  &  Bro.  find  a  fair  amount  of  trade  in  hardwoods  at  present, 
especially  in  oak.  The  building  lumber  demand  has  lessened  considerably 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

H.  A.  Stewart  left  early  this  month  f<u'  West  Virginia,  where  he  will 
ship  out  some  more  oak  and  poplar  for  I.  N.  Stewart  &  I'.ro.,  remaining 
away  for  several   weeks. 

O.  E.  Yeager  is  busy  at  presiiii   innkin'r  .Tfier  the  affairs  .of  the  Chamber 


of  Commerce  and  closing  up  its  yearly  work,  preparatory  to  bis  retirement 
from  the  office  of  president. 

All  the  members  of  the  Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Company  are  in  Buffalo 
at  present  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company, 
which,  it  is  understood,  transacted  only  routine  business, 

Anthony  Miller  looks  for  a  pretty  good  year  in  hardwoods.  His  trade 
has  been  quite  active  so  far  this  month,  and  the  outlook  is  considered 
very  fair  for  better  business  later  in  the  month. 

Blakeslee,  Perrin  &  Darling  have  been  shipping  out  some  good  stocks  of 
oak  this  month.  They  are  also  selling  chestnut,  which  is  moving  out 
about  as  fast  as  it  comes  in. 

The  Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  is  getting  a  good  deal  of  oak 
and  other  hardwoods  from  the  Southwest  and  states  that  trade  so  far 
this  year  has  l>een  very   satisfactory. 

Horace  F.  Taylor  represented  the  Buffalo  lumbermen  late  last  month 
at  the  Washington  hearing  on  the  stop-over  privilege.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
coramissirn  will  render  ,in  early  decision. 

The  Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Compan.v  is  getting  in  its  usual  large 
stocks  of  oak  and  chestnut  from  the  South  and  lis  new  yard  now  has 
several  million  feet  of  hardwoods. 


=-<  NEW  YORK  y- 


Of  interest  to  manufacturers  of  trim  throughout  the  whole  country  is 
the  action  of  Justice  Ford  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Xew  York,  who 
recently  dismissed  the  suit  brought  by  John  Savage,  president  of  the 
Joint  District  Council  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Joiners  of  America, 
against  Henry  A.  Potter,  president  of  the  American  Anti-Boycott  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  which  sought  to  restrain  the  anti-boycott  association 
from  prosecuting  cases  on  behalf  of  its  members.  This,  action  of  the 
court  establishes  the  right  of  members  of  the  anti-boycott  association 
to  legal  protection  in  the  matter  of  open  shop  operation.  The  anti- 
boycott  association  has  been  working  on  behalf  of  several  large  trim  and 
millwork  manufacturers  whose  product,  it  is  alleged,  has  been  barred 
out  of  Manhattan  through  the  combination  of  the  labor  unions  and 
certain  manufactureis.  Several  suits  have  been  brought  by  the  anti- 
boycott  association  on  behalf  of  trim  manufacturers,  members  of  the 
association,  against  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters.  These  suits  seek  to 
restrain  the  boycotting  of  w^oodwork  of  these  firms. 

T.  S.  Miller,  manager  of  the  hardwood  department  of  the  Stevens-Eaton 
Company,  wholesaler  of  1  Madison  avenue,  returned  last  week  from  a 
trip  to  the  company's  shipping  yard  at  Elkins,  W.  Va,  The  compan.v 
is  carrying  a  fine  stock  of  hardwoods  in  its  yard  at  that  point  and 
recent  improvements  which  it  lias  made  there  places  it  in  fine  shape 
for  giving  quick  service  to  its  customers.  Being  located  at  a  railroad 
.iunction  it  is  suffering  less  from  car  shortage  than  most  shippers.  Mr. 
.Miller  repi>rts  all  the  mills  in  that  part  of  the  country  busy  and  the 
hardwood  market  generally   strong. 

William  Schuette  &  Co.,  wholesalers  of  220  Fifth  avenue,  announce 
the  appointment  of  John  A.  Daley  to  assist  William  Schuette  in  the 
management  of   the   local   sales  office   at   the   above  address. 

T.  H.  Griffln  of  Price  &  Pierce,  lumber  firm  of  London,  sailed  for 
home  on  the  White  Star  liner  "Celtic"  last  week.  Mr.  Griffin  had  been 
touring  the   American    lumber   markets   for   the    past   two   months. 

J.  W.  Love  of  Love,  Boyd  &  Co.,  who  makes  his  headquarters  in  New 
York,  spent  the  holidays  at  his  home  in  Nashville. 

=-<  PHILADELPHIA  >■ 

J.  rjibson  Mcllvaiu  nt  J.  Gilis»ui  McIUuin  ^:  *'«>.,  says,  ccuisidering  that 
lVtl2  was  presidential  year  an'd  the  first  half  anything  but  profitable 
trading,  the  year's  business  on  the  whole  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  unless  something  unforeseen  at  this  time  occurs  to  cloud  the  busi- 
ness horizon,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  business  in  1913  will 
be   a   record   breaker. 

J.  W.  Fk)yd  of  The  Floyd-Olmstead  Company,  reports  a  banner  year's 
business  and  sees  no  signs  of  a  diminished  activity  for  1013.  Instead 
of  issuing  a  souvenir  calendar  as  heretofore,  this  firm  this  year  presents 
to  its  customers  and  friends  a  handsome  leather  ba<-kt'd  portfolio  with 
files  for   private  and  valuable   papers. 

Fisher  Dalrymple.  secretary  and  treasurer  the  S.  B.  Vronman  Company, 
Ltd,,  testifies  to  (he  best  trading  for  years.  Fortunately  the  company 
was  well  supplied  with  mahogany  during  a  shortage  of  this  wood  and 
was  able  to   meet  a  suddenly   increased   demand. 

Robert  W.  Schofleld  of  Scbofield  Brothers  reports  a  big  year's  business 
and  the  month  of  December  the  best  they  ever  had.  They  are  anticipating 
continued  prosperity. 

George  M.  Spiegle  of  George  M.  Spiegle  &  Co.  says  be  has  no  faulf 
to  find   whatever  with   tradiug.   and  everything  looks  promising  for   1013. 

"No  trouble  to  get  business,"  says  Clem  E,  Lloyd;  1912  has  proved 
a  prosperous  year  for  him, 

A,  T.  Bliss  of  Bliss  &  Van  Auken,  New  York,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
Philadelphia  and  a  participant  in  the  New  Year's  festivities  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Exchange.  He  says  husine-ss  with  them  has  been  very 
satisfactory    and    they    are    much   encouraged   over    the   outlook. 

The  Kendall  Lumber  Company  has  given  up  its  Philadelphia  office  and 
all  eastern  business  will  be  handled  from  the  honK>  office  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  where  W.  J.  Glantz,  Philadelphia  representative,  will  hereafter  make 
his  headquarters. 
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J.  W.  Turnbull  of  the  .1.  W.  Tiunbull  Lumber  Company  repoi-ts  a  We 
year's  business  and  the  Bristol  Sash  and  Door  Company.  Bristol,  Tenn. 
which  it  represents,  is  pushed  to  the  limit  getting  out  orders.  It  will 
remove  to  the  new   Stock  Kxchange  building  in   February. 

William  11.  Fritz  ot  Wm.  II.  Fritz  &  Co.,  sajs  although  business  was 
a  little  disappointing  in  certain  lines  the  showing  over  1911  is  gratifying. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Worlss  have  just  closed  an  order  for  eighty- 
*ight  locomotives  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  calling  for  an 
expenditure  of  $1,760,000.  The  Baldwin  works  are  pushed  to  nearly  the 
maximum   capacity    getting   out    orders   for   spring   delivery. 

.Tesse  Roberts,  a  prominent  lumberman  of  (his  city,  died  on  Dee.  20. 
lie  was  sevent,v-five  years  old. 

.lerome  H.  Sheip  has  incorporated  his  business  under  Pennsylvania  laws, 
<apitalized  at  $150,000.  It  will  hereafter  trade  as  the  Jerome  H.  Sheip 
<'orapany.  Inc. 


-<  BOSTON  y- 


The  I.  N.  Chase  Lumber  Company.  Boston,  ha.s  been  incorporated  to 
succeed  to  the  business  of  the  Hayford-Chase  Company.  The  capital 
stock  is  $40,000  all  paid  in.  Mr.  Chase  is  very  well  known  in  the  East. 
He  became  associated  with  A.  W.  Ilayford  in  1890  and  remained  in  his 
employ  until  190S,  when  he  started  a  general  commission  business  under 
his  own  name.  In  1909,  he  again  became  associated  with  Mr.  Hayford 
under  the  Urm  name  of  Hayf&rd  &  Chase.  Later  this  business  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Hayford-Chase  Company. 

A  bad  Are  in  the  lumber  district  of  Lowell,  Mass..  on  Jan.  2  caused 
a  heavy  loss  to  the  Pratt  and  Forrest  Company  and  to  A.  L.  Brooks  & 
Co.  of  that  city.  The  fire  started  in  the  boiler  house  of  the  former 
company  and  made  great  headway  before  it  was  discovered.  The  loss, 
while  heavy,  was  well  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Johnson-Jordan  Lumber  Company,  Maiden,  2Hass.,  has  purchased 
the  entire  stock,  plant,  yards  and  good-will  of  the  Interstate  Lumber 
Company  of  the  same  city  and  will  continue  the  business  of  the  latter 
concern.     The  Interstate  company  made  an  assignment  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Le  Baron  Hathaway,  president  of  the  Robbins  Lumber  Company,  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  died  late  in  December  in  Naples,  Italy,  where  he  had  gone 
with   his  father,   the  ir.tter  being  in   poor  health. 

Fire  broke  out  in  the  dry-kilns  of  the  Wason  Manufacturing  Company, 
Brightwood.  Mass.,  late  in  December.  The  dry-kilns  were  destro.ved  as 
well  as  the  storage  sheds  where  the  company  carried  a  large  stock  of 
lumber.  A  stock  of  nearly  3,000.000  feet  of  lumber  was  burned.  The 
company   manufactures    cars. 

The  violin  case  manufacturing  plant  in  Charleston.  N.  H.,  owned  and 
operated  b.v  the  Superior  Tap  Company,  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Fuller-Smith  Lumber  Company,  Boston,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators  are :  Charles  W.  Smith, 
Herbert   A.   Fuller  and   James   E.   McDewell. 

The  Webster  Lumber  Company.  Watertown,  Mass.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  ot  $25,000  by  William  A.  Webster  and  John 
E.  Whitcomb. 


=-<  BALTIMORE  >= 


Stephen  S.  Mann  and  Frank  A.  I'arkor.  partners  in  the  hardwood  firm 
of  Mann  &  Parker,  which  went  into  liqnidation  some  months  ago.  and  the 
affairs  of  which  are  still  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  but  who  have  been 
discharged  from  bankruptcy,  have  formed  the  Mann  &  Parker  Lumber 
Company,  with  offices  on  the  sixteenth  floor  of  the  Continental  biiildiag. 
The  company  will  be  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  S^Jo.OOO.  and 
will  engage  in  the  wholesale  trade  as  before,  but  is  resolved  to  tight  shy 
of  sawmill  operations,  which  are  chiefly  blamed  for  the  previous  embar- 
rassments. 

Rittler  Brothers,  formerly  the  Uittler  Box  Company,  with  a  factory  on 
South  Carolina  street,  have  filed  plans  with  the  building  inspector  for  a 
three-story  warehouse,  60  by  100  feet,  which  they  intend  to  erect  in  the 
rear  of  their  present  factory.  The  structure  will  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  cost  $10,000. 

C.  E.  Williamson,  who  represents  Richard  P.  Baer  &  Co..  in  the  Central 
West,  making  his  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  was  in  Baltimore  on  a  visit 
to  the  home  office  during  the  holidays,  as  was  X.  ,T.  Wai-cer.  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Asheville  office  for  the  firm.  Both  reported  business  in  their 
respective  territories  as  decidedly  active. 


=-<  COLUMBUS  >•- 


At  Xorwalk.  C,  the  McCrillis  Handle  Company  is  planning  to  enlarge  its 
plant.  Work  on  the  new  addition  has  been  started.  The  company  has 
been  operating  a  branch  plant  at  Nellie.  O..  in  Coshocton  county,  but  has 
been  unable  to  secure  a  lease  on  the  building  any  longer  and  will  enlarge 
its  Norwalk  plant  to  take  care  of  the  business.  The  McCrillis  Handb' 
Company  was  started  in  1862  by  Milo  McCrillis  and  was  incorporated  in 
1900,  Milo  AlcCrillis  is  president ;  A.  V.  Andrews,  vice-president :  F.  H. 
Fox,  secretary-treasurer,  and  L.  A.  Heston,  superintendent  and  manager. 

The  E.  M.  Strucker  Lumber  Company  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  deal  in  lumber  and  build- 
ing materials.  The  incorporators  are  E.  P.  Otis,  E'.  E.  Otis.  C.  F.  Beery. 
M.  R.  Kinney  and  L.  R.  Barnes. 

The  Smith-Lingham  Lumber  Company  of  Cleveland,  O..  has  been  incor- 


porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  Incorporators  arc  J.  F. 
Smith,  L.  C.  Lingham.  Harry  E.  Ilammar,  C.  Von  Bcsseler  and  Phoeba 
A.  Prentice. 

The  B.  A.  Leach  Lumber  Company  of  Toledo  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  ot  $15,000  to  deal  in  lumber.  The  incorporators  are  Oscar 
A.  Leach,  B.  A.  Leach,  Vivian  A.  Leach,  A.  M.  Leach  and  Ralph  B.  Leach. 

The  new  ipiarters  of  the  Columbus  Builders'  and  Traders'  Exchange, 
located  in  the  Arcade  building,  on  North  High  street,  were  opened  recently 
by  a  formal  house  warming.  The  exchange  rooms  are  modern  in  every 
respect  and  are  very  commodious.  The  quarters  consist  of  a  dining  room, 
assembly  room,  ladies'  reception  room,  consultation  and  directors'  room! 
plan  room,  kitchen  and  serving  room. 

R.  W.  llorton,  .sales  manager  for  the  central  division  of  the  W.  M.  Rltter 
Lumber  Company,  reports  an  active  demand  in  hardwoods.  He  sajs  the 
December  business  was  far  in  advance  of  any  December  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  The  demand  is  good  for  all  grades  ot  hardwoods  and  ad- 
v.ances  have  been  made  in  quartered  and  plain  oak,  chestnut  and  poplar. 
Stocks  are  light  both  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  retailers,  and  the 
only  drawback  is  the  car  situation,  which  shows  some  improvement 
recentl.v. 

W.  M.  Ritter.  head  of  the  company  bearing  his  name,  left  late  in 
December  for  a  hunting  trip  in  the  South, 

H.  M.  Hayward  of  M.  A.  Hayward  &  Son  says  the  demand  is  good  for 
all  hardwoods  and  there  is  a  slight  advance  in  price  ;  in  fact,  the  demand 
appears  to  be  better  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Tlie 
future   outlook   is   considered   good. 

W.  L.  Whitacre  of  the  Whitacre  Lumber  Company  says  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  hardwoods.  Retailers  are  buying  some,  although  stocks 
are  a  little  heavier  than  usual. 

F.  Everson  Powell  of  the  Powell  Lumber  Company  sa.vs  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  hardwoods  with  prices  holding  up  firm.  Stocks  are  scarce, 
but  manufacturers  are  cutting  rapidly  and  there  will  probably  be  an 
increase  in  stocks  soon. 

W.  B.  Sisson,  sales  manager  for  the  Sowers-Leach  Lumber  Company, 
says  trade  is  good,  especially  in  hardwoods.  Inquiries  are  coming  in  well 
and  the  outlook  for  future  business  is  good. 

Since  the  tragic  death  of  J.  K.  Sowers,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Sowers-Leach  Lumber  Company,  the  concern  has  been  reorganized. 
Dan  H.  Sowers,  brother  of  the  late  president,  has  been  elected  to  the 
position  of  president :  D.  S.  Benbow  is  secretary,  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  and  W.  B.  Sisson,  sales  manager.  B.  A.  Leach,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  company,  sold  his  interest  in  September  and  has  organized 
a  lumber  concern  in  Toledo. 

John  E.  Gobey,  president  of  John  R.  Gobey  &  Co..  reports  a  good  demand 
for  hardwoods.  Prices  are  strong  and  inclined  to  advance.  Stocks  are 
light  everywhere,  and  there  is  still  considerable  trouble  with  the  car 
shortage. 

At  Logan.  O..  the  Sn.vder  Manufacturing  Company,  a  furniture  manu- 
facturing coucern,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $100,000,  with  insurance  of  about  half.  The  machinery  was 
entirely  destroyed  and  nearly  400,000  feet  of  lumber  was  burned.  The 
lire  started  in  the  dry  house  and  spread  rapidly  to  other  parts  of  the 
plant.     Arrangements  are  being  made  to  rebuild  the  plant  at  once. 

During  1912  the  value  ot  buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued  in 
the  city  ot  Columbus  was  $4,675,303,  which  is  $7,061  more  than  that 
of  the  year  previous.  The  number  of  permits  issued  durin.g  the  year  was 
2,657,  or  IS  less  than  in  1911.  The  increase  of  building  during  December, 
1912,  over  that  in  the  same  month  of  1911  is  noticeable.  Last  month  the 
valuation  was  $157,473  and  the  number  of  permits  122.  In  December, 
1911.  the  valuation  wa^  .«129.637  and  tlie  unmber  of  permits  78. 


=•<  CINCINNATI  >= 


Harry  Meade,  local  representative  of  the  Babcock  Lumber  Company  ot 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  lias  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  company's  mill  at 
Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.  He  says  that  the  big  band  mills  are  running  full 
time  and  are  cutting  about  100,000  feet  per  day  with  shipments  about 
equal. 

W.  E.  Ileyser  ot  the  W.  E.  Heyser  Lumber  Compan.v.  just  in  from  a 
trip,  states  that  his  company  is  doing  the  biggest  business  in  its  history. 
He  expects  to  sc*  conditions  even  better  in  a  couple  of  months. 

The  Reimeier  Lumber  Company  reports  a  steady  and  satisfactory  de- 
mand for  most  all  hardw'OOds,  it  has  received  quite  a  nice  lot  of  new 
lumber  during  the  past  couple  of  weeks  and  has  much  more  awaiting 
shipment   from    inland  mills. 

The  E.  C.  Bradley  Lumber  Company  reports  (hat  trade  has  been  flue 
during  most  of  the  past  season  and  especially  so  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  Mr.  Bradley  stated  that  he  Is  looking  for  a  big  year  tor 
1913. 

At   the   yards  of  the   Midland   Lumber   Company,    located   on    the   out- 

'  skirts  of  the  city,  one  ot  the  up-to-date  lumber  yards  can  be  found  with 

a   very   good-sized  stock   of  hardwoods.      The  company   states   that   it    Is 

well  satisfied  with  l)gsiness  conditions  and  has  been  getting  its  full  share 

of  trade. 

The  Tennessee  Lumber  and  Coal  Company  reports  that  it  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  increase  the  output  of  its  band  mill,  finding  it 
necessary  to  meet  the  increased  ii"mand  for  all  kinds  of  hardwoods  and 
white  pine. 
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<  INDIANAPOLIS  > 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Knigbt  are  homo  £iom  their  wedding  trip  to 
Panama   and   have    talien    apartments    in    the    Buckingham. 

The  name  o£  the  Root  Furniture  Company  at  Shelbyville  has  been 
changed  to  the  Albert  Furniture  Company. 

Building  operations  in  the  city  during  1912  amounted  to  $9,150,407  as 
compared  with  .$8,349,477  in  1911,  establishing  a  new  record  for  the  city. 

The  first  big  patron  of  the  parcels  post  out  of  Indianapolis  was  the 
Interior  Hardwood  Company,  which,  on  Jan.  2.  mailed  several  hundred 
samples  of  hardwoods  to  various  points  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  property  of  the  Ford  &  .lohnson  Company,  furniture  manufacturers, 
has  been  sold  by  Elmer  W.  Stout,  receiver,  to  Harry  Wehmer  of  Cincin- 
nati,  representing  the  bondholders.      The  consideration   was  $496,000. 

With  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $8,000,  the  Paoli  Hardwood  Com- 
pany has  been  organized  and  incorporated  at  Paoli  and  will  conduct  a 
hardwood  manufacturing  business.  Those  interested  in  the  company  ar5 
George  M.  Wells,  W.  H.  Coppock  and  A.  M.  Wells. 

J.  V.  Zartman,  secretary  of  tbe  Indiana  Manufacturers'  and  Shippers' 
Association,  has  opened  a  permanent  office  in  tbe  Lombard  building.  The 
association  will   have  its  annual  banquet  here   Jan.   16. 

J.  A.  Ross,  M.  C.  Caldwell  and  J.  S.  Powell  have  organized  the  Midland 
Manufacturing  Company  at  La  Porte  to  manufacture  woodenware.  The 
company  has  been  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
$25,000. 

After  a  two  weeks'  shut-down  for  repairs,  the  plant  of  the  Udell 
Works,  manufacturers  of  furniture,  ladders,  etc.,  has  resumed  operations. 
The  company   reports   an   excellent   business   during    1912. 


=-<  MEMPHIS  >• 


The  Valley  Log  Loading  Company  handled  during  1912  11,703  cars 
of  logs  and  It  is  estimated  that  about  twenty  per  cent  of  these  logs 
went  to  points  other  than  Memphis,  with  the  result  that  the  receipts 
here  were  slightly  more  than  9,000  cars.  All  of  this  timber  came  over 
the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  System.  The 
movement  was  reasonably  free  during  January  and  February,  when  1186 
and  971  cars,  respectively,  were  loaded.  In  March  the  total  was  671. 
During  April,  May,  June  and  July  the  movement  ^as  very  much  re- 
stricted as  a  result  of  the  conditions  growing  out  of  the  flood  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Cars  loaded  during  this  period  numbered  400  for 
April,  564  for  May,  787  for  June  and  755  for  July.  After  that  the 
movement  increased  until  December  when  there  was  a  reduction  on 
account  of  the  inability  to  secure  cars  for  the  prompt  handling  of  log 
shipments.  The  totals  for  the  last  five  months  were :  August  1089, 
September  1138,  October  1286,  November  1464,  December  1152.  The 
company  is  loading  logs  now  at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  it  is  confidently 
stated  by  the  officials  of  the  company  that  the  amount  of  timber  loaded 
by  it  for  Memphis  will  be  the  largest  on  record  for  the  month  of 
January  unless  there  is  some  unforeseen  development.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  output  of  a  car  of  logs  is  about  4300  feet.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  movement  of  timber  to  Memphis  over  tbe 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  system  amounts 
to   slightly    more    than    38,000.000    feet. 

The  plant  of  R.  J.  Darnell,  Inc.,  is  temporarily  closed  down  on  account 
of  inability  to  bring  timber  to  Memphis.  This  firm  owns  extensive 
timberland  holdings  near  Batesville,  Miss.,  and  is  handling  its  logs  over 
the  Batesville  Southwestern  and  the  Illinois*  Central.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  secure  sufficient  cars  to  keep  the  firm  in  timber  and  it  has 
been  necessary,  on  more  than  one  occasion  recently  to  close  down  pending 
the   receipt  of   more   timber. 

The  firms  in  Memphis  which  depend  upon  the  western  roads  for  their 
timber  are  meeting  with  slightly  better  results  than  a  short  time  ago. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  car  situation  is  somewhat  improved. 

The  hearing  in  the  case  of  the  Anderson-TuUy  Company,  involving 
the  issuance  of  through  bills  of  lading  on  export  shipments  over  lines 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  did  not  result  in  anything  definite.  Special 
Examiner  Marshall  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  in 
Memphis  and  a  number  of  prominent  lumbermen  appeared  before  him 
and  gave  testimony  bearing  upon  the  subject  at  issue.  Owing  to  the 
limited  time,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  present  all  of  the  evidence 
and  the  hearing  was  adjourned  sine  die.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that 
there  will  be  a  continuation  of  tbe  presentation  of  evidence  at  a  com- 
paratively early  date.  Exporters  here  are  of  the  opinion  that,  as  the 
commission  has  made  the  ruling  that  it  will  force  the  railroads  in 
Texas  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading  on  cotton  shipments  if  the  steam- 
ship companies  are  willing  to  honor  these  documents,  it  will  hold  a 
similar  view  with  respect  to  shipments  of  lumber  intended  for  export. 
They  are  therefore  anticipating  victory  when  the  decision  is  handed 
down  in  this  case.  It  is  suggested  that  the  next  hearing  will  be  held 
in  New  Orleans. 

W.  H.  Greble  of  the  Greble-Sine  Lumber  Company  has  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  His  firm  is  handling  the  output 
of  several  mills  in  these  states.  He  says  that  the  car  situation  is  con- 
siderably improved,  especially  on  the  Iron  Mountain  between  Helena  and 
McGhee.  He  also  emphasizes  tbe  fact  that  there  is  a  decided  shortage 
of  dry  lumber  in  the  Memphis  territory.     He  reports  a  good  demand. 

Building  operations  In  Memphis  during  1912  involved  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $7,159,214.15.     The  gain  amounted  to  about  22  per  cent  as  com- 


pared with  1911  when  the  total  was  $5,869,146.  The  actual  gain  in 
money  value  was  $1,300,068.15.  The  best  showing  was  made  in  August 
when  the  total  was  $1,101,595.  The  smallest  was  In  January,  which 
recorded  a   total   of  $232,170. 

The  Green  River  Lumber  Company  is  enlarging  its  offices  in  North 
Memphis  considerably.  Several  rooms  are  being  built  and  a  new  vault 
is  also  being  installed.  Tbe  office  was  originally  built  lor  the  Green 
River  Lumber  Company,  but  it  is  also  being  used  by  S.  M.  Nlckey  and 
his  assistants.  Mr.  Nickey  is  interested  in  the  Green  River  Lumber 
Company. 

The  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  has  begun  tbe  operation  of 
trains  over  tbe  Marianna  cut-off.  This  runs  from  Memphis  to  Marianna. 
It  materially  shortens  the  distance  between  Memphis  and  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans.  In  addition  to  providing  another  outlet  for  export  ship- 
ments of  lumber  the  cut-off  operates  through  a  section  which  is  quite 
rich  in  timber  resources  and  will  make  the  development  of  these  possible. 
There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  timber  lands  in  the  territory 
which  is  opened  up  by  this  line. 

J.  T.  Willingbam,  president  of  tbe  National  City  Bank,  bas  asked 
that  he  be  relieved  from  his  duties.  C.  T.  Whitman  of  Earle,  Ark.,  who  is 
prominently  identified  with  the  hardwood  lumber  industry  of  that 
section,  is  scheduled  as  his  probable  successor. 

Miss  Frieda  Moore  bas  bci  n  elected  assistant  secretary  of  the  Builders' 
Exchange  and  was  able  to  secure  the  position  only  upon  her  agreement 
to  resist  the  wiles  of  Cupid  for  an  entire  year.  The  exchange  has  lost 
so  many  of  its  assistant  secretaries  through  the  marriage  route  that  the 
directors  extracted  a  pledge  from  Miss  Moore  to  this  effect  before  ten- 
dering her  the  position. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  confronting  the  lumbermen  from  a 
purely  local  standpoint  is  that  of  securing  lower  rates  on  lumber  insur- 
ance. This  subject  has  been  discussed  with  considerable  vigor  for  some 
time  and  the  lumbermen  have  about  reached  the  point  where  they  are 
willing  to  give  some  of  their  Insurance  to  outside  companies  instead  of 
confining  their  insurance  to  the  board  companies,  if  the  latter  do  not 
show  some  disposition  to  make  concessions.  The  rates  are  regarded  as 
entirely  too  high  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  obtaining  in  other 
cities  with  which  Memphis  has  to  compete.  What  has  worried  the  local 
lumber  interests  more  than  anything  else  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
board  companies  to  furnish  the  lumbermen  with  details  regarding  the 
amount  of  money  paid  in  premiums  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  covering  losses.  There  have  been  many  promises  but  no 
executions.  The  lumbermen  are  quite  determined  in  this  matter  and 
it  is  expected  that  very  definite  developments  will  occur  in  the  near 
future.     Already  some  insurance  is  being  placed  with  non-board  companies. 

The  year  promises  to  be  one  of  marked  activity  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  advances  in  freight  rates  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies 
operating  through  this  gateway.  Advances  of  from  one  to  five  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  have  been  announced  in  practically  every  direction  and 
the  Lumbermen's  Traffic  Bureau,  according  to  present  indications,  will 
have  its  hands  quite  full.  Petitions  have  been  filed  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  one  instance  and  it  is  expected  that  every 
single  advance  proposed  by  the  railroads  will  be  fought  before  that  body. 

The  Tennessee  Hoop  Company  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $100,00(7 
and  is  now  building  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  slack  hoops, 
heading  and  staves.  The  plant  of  the  Memphis  Stave  Company  will 
be  continued  in  operation  on  Henning  island,  but  the  hoop  plant  of  the 
old  Tennessee  Hoop  Company  will  be  dismantled  and  the  machinery 
removed  to  the  new  plant.  S.  B.  Anderson  is  president,  C.  J.  Tully  vice- 
president,  Andrew  Harris  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Taylor  general 
manager.     The  latter  was  formerly  vice-president  of  the  old  company. 


=■<  LOUISVILLE  y 


Most  local  hardwood  men,  who  have  discussed  the  subject  of  substituting 
flat  rates  for  the  milling-in-transit  arrangement  in  effect  In  most  manu- 
facturing cities  of  this  section,  have  agreed  that  flat  rates  would  be  pref- 
erable, provided  they  were  placed  on  the  right  level.  The  difficulty,  of 
course,  would  be  found  in  arriving  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  what  satisfactory  rates  would  be. 

The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club  is  considering  arranging  a  series  of 
talks  by  consumers  of  lumber,  with  an  idea  of  developing  the  views  of 
users  as  to  difficulties,  if  any,  they  have  experienced,  and  ways  in  which 
service  to  them  by  lumbermen  could  be  improved.  It  is  believed  the  talks 
would  be  very  interesting  and  helpful. 

Members  of  the  W.  P.  Brown  &  Sons  Lumber  Company  have  secured 
control  of  the  Robe  Lake  Lumber  Company  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  have 
changed  its  name  to  the  Brown  Brothers  Timber  and  Land  Company. 
The  concern  does  not  expect  to  operate,  but  will  hold  its  property,  a  large 
block  of  hardwood  timber  in  Arkansas,  for  investment  purposes. 

The  Big  Sandy  and  Kentucky  rivers  have  been  filled  up  by  recent  rains 
and  a  tide  has  developed  which  will  bring  down  a  lot  of  logs.  A  number 
of  mills  on  both  rivers,  which  have  been  closed  because  of  lack  of  material, 
will  start  operations  again  on  the  strength  of  the  heavy  receipts  of  logs. 

The  Alfred  Struck  Company  of  Louisville,  large  manufacturer  of  interior 
finish,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $175,000.  The 
concern  does  not  expect  to  enlarge  its  plant,  but  requires  the  additional 
capacity  on  account  of  Its  expanding  business. 

Thomas  Moore  of  Paris,  Ey..  has  bought  some  Perry  county  timber  and 
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will  erect  a  mill  at  Hazard,  according  to  a  report  from  that  town  which 
is  getting  to  be  a  considerable  manufacturing  center. 

The  Xigh  Lumber  Company  of  Ironton,  O.,  has  bought  a  lot  of  timber  in 
eastern  Kentucky  and  will  btiild  a  railroad  to  the  Big  Sandy  river,  floating 
the  timber  down  to  its  mill  at  Ironton  to  be  sawed. 

According  to  information  which  has  reached  Louisville,  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  which 
was  held  here  in  1912,  will  take  place  in  Atlantic  City  this  year.  Nash- 
ville was  one  of  the  leading  applicants  for  the  convention,  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  have  it  in  the  East  this  time.  Tennesseeans  will  probably 
have   an   opportunity   to   entertain   the  wholesalers   next   year   if   they   so 


desire. 


=-<  NASHVILLE  >.= 


The  1912  building  permits  for  Nashville  totaled  more  than  $300,000 
over  those  for  1911  and  yearly  comparisons  for  the  past  nine  years 
show  a  steady  increase.  Nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  broke  the  record 
for  the  entire  period  mentioned  and  with  the  prospects  now  materializing 
for  tie  immediate  future,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  still  greater  activity 
during  this  new  year  in  the  way  of  erecting  business  houses  especially, 
as  well  as  in  the  opening  of  populous  suburbs  and  other  developments 
of  an  important  character. 

Fire  recently  caused  $12,000  damage  to  the  plant  of  the  Standard  Box 
Company,  with  no  insurance  to  cover  the  loss.  Much  lumber  and  material 
in  the  yards  were  also  destroyed  and  the  Are  was  with  difHculty  kept 
from  adjoining  establishments.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unkno»,-n  but 
incendiarism  is  suspected  as  several  recent  fires  at  this  same  plant  have 
been  prevented  in  their  incipiency.  Damage  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  was 
done  at  the  same  time  to  the  Home  Building  &  Manufacturing  Company 
near  by.     The  Standard  plant  was  owned  by  H.  Schwartz. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  a  four-story  brick  warehouse  for  th? 
Davidson,  Hicks  &  Greene  Company,  to  cost  $20,000.  Part  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  occupied  by  the  Standard  Furniture  Company  as  a  wholesale 
display  room  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  will  be  sub-rented. 

The  boiler  of  the  mill  of  Lantz  Brothers,  near  Lawrenceburg.  exploded 
recently  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  unknown  workman  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  $1,000  worth  of  property. 


=■<  BRISTOL  y- 


The  R.  E.  Wood  Lumber  Company  is  completing  a  large  band  mill  at 
Fontania,  N.  C,  near  where  it  has  extensive  timber  holdings.  The  com- 
pany closed  out  its  operations  in  Carter  county,  Tennessee,  south  of 
Bristol.  , 

Numerous  buyers  were  on  the  local  market  this  week,  following  the 
passing  of  the  holiday  season.  The  buyers  report  much  difficulty  in 
securing  stock,  due  to  the  shortage  that  exists  in  this  section  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  mills  are  oversold. 

The  Bailey  Lumber  Company,  which  was  recenlly  organized  at  Blue- 
Seld.  W.  Va.,  will  at  once  erect  a  woodworking  plant  in  that  city. 

The  Waynesville  Lumber  Company  is  making  splendid  progress  with 
its  new  mill  at  Waynesville,  N.  C.  O.  H.  Vial,  formerly  of  this  city,  is 
general  manager  of  the  company  and  in  personal  charge  of  the  work. 

Among  the  buyers  on  the  Bristol  market  this  week  were  Charles  C. 
Cross,  a  wholesale  dealer  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Aliening,  representing 
the  Kile  &  Morgan  Company  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  car  situation  in  this  section  in  unchanged.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty in  securing  cars  is  reported  by  some  of  the  lumbermen,  while 
others  at  shipping  points  where  many  cars  are  unloaded  report  that 
their  wants  are  well  taken  care  of  by  the  railroads.  Traffic  is  now  the 
heaviest  it  has  been  in  years,  according  to  the  railroad  traffic  agents. 

The  Guilford  Lumber  Manufacturing  Company  has  purchased  an  addi- 
tional tract  of  timber,  located  near  Troy,  N.  C.  The  company's  general 
offices  are  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  band  mill  of  the  Peter-McCain  Lumber  Company,  in  this  city, 
resumed  operation  this  week  after  being  idle  for  the  past  two  weeks. 


=-<  ST.  LOUIS  >•- 


Building  operations  in  St.  Louis  for  1912  show  a  gain  of  $2,068,848 
over  the  previous  year.  The  statement  issued  by  the  building  commis- 
sioner shows  that  8,593  permits  were  granted  during  the  year  for  new 
buildings,  repairs  and  alterations,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  aggregates 
.f20,676,403.  In  1911,  8,982  permits  were  issued  for  buildings  and  alter- 
ations to  cost  $18,607,5.35.  The  issue  for  the  month  of  December  aggre- 
gated $1,608,373,  a  gain  of  $972,963  over  December,  1911,  when  the 
aggregate  was  $633,408. 

The  Fidel-Ganahl  Lumber  Company  is  making  repairs  to  its  Broadway 
yard,  which  suffered  fropi  fire  recently. 

E.  H.  Luehrmann  of  the  Cbas.  F.  Luehrmann  Hardwood  Lumber  Com- 
pany says  his  company  is  having  a  satisfactory  run  of  business.  It  is 
ready  for  the  coming  spring  business,  as  its  yard  is  pretty  well  stocked 
up  with  nearly  all  items  on  the  hardwood  list. 

L.  M.  Borgess,  secretary  of  the  Steele  &  Hibbard  Lumber  Company,  who 
is  on  the  road  nearly  all  the  time  covering  the  northern  territory  for 
the  company,  returned  from  a  trip  in  time  to  spend  the  holidays  with  his 
family  and  also  to  act  as  one  of  the  tellers  at  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange 
election.  He  reports  a  most  satisfactory  condition  in  his  territory.  Plain 
oak  and  ash  are  in  good  demand.     Prices  are  steady  on  all  items. 


According  to  statistics  given  out  by  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  receipts 
of  lumber  during  the  year  1912  were  179,468  cars  by  rail  and  484  000 
feet  by  river.  During  the  year  1911  the  receipts  were  179,076  cars  by 
rail  and  1,382,000  feet  by  river.  This  shows  a  big  falling  off  in  receipts 
hy  river.  Shipments  during  1912  wcro  127. .•J54  cars  and  50.%000  feet. 
During  the  year  1911  the  shipments  were  119,007  cars  and  704.000  feet 
For  the  first  five  months  during  1912  there  were  no  receipts  by  river 
During  1911  the  only  month  when  no  shipments  were  received  was 
January. 

E.  W.  Blumer,  sales  manager  of  the  Lothman  Cypress  Company,  be- 
lieves this  year  will  be  a  good  one  for  cypress.  He  states  that  there  are 
plenty  of  cars  to  be  had  now,  and  that  shipments  from  the  mills  are 
coming  In  well. 

One  of  the  optimists  as  to  hardwood  conditions  during  the  present  year 
is  W.  W.  Dings  of  the  Garetson-Greason  Lumber  Company.  He  states 
that  already  there  is  a  good  demand  for  high-grade  stock.  This  class  of 
material  is  scarce  and  fancy  prices  can  be  obtained  for  it. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  1913,  held  by  the 
Lumbermen's  Exchange,  on  Jan.  2,  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing: President,  F.  H.  Smith:  vice-president,  W.  W.  Milne;  directors,  T. 
E.  Powe,  Franz  Waldstein,  R.  F.  Krebs,  E.  H.  Luehrmann.  H.  A.  Boecke- 
ler,  T.  E.  Youngblocd  and  C.  E.  Thomas;  board  of  arbitration,  W.  W. 
Dings,  J.  A.  Rebels,  C.  D.  Borrowman,  Frank  Liebke  and  L-  E.  Cornelius. 
The  new  board  of  directors  will  meet  Friday,  Jan.  10,  to  elect  the  treas- 
urer and  secretary  for  the  year. 

President  Thos.  E.  Whitmarsh  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  has  appointed 
the  following  committees  for  the  year : 

ENTERTAiNiiENT  COMMITTEE — Julius  Seidel,  Chairman  ;  C.  S.  Cbesbro 
Max  Mosher.  v-uc«,u.«, 

Membership  Committee — C.  M.  Jennings,  chairman  ;    Thomas  W.  Fry. 

Statistical  Committee — W.  F.  Biederman,  chairman  :  Thos.  J.  Noser, 
Chas.  L.  A.  Beckers. 

Traffic  Committee — Thos.  E.  Powe,  chairman  ;  C.  C.  Schilling  C  L. 
Robinson. 

Arbitration  Committee— R.  B.  Beardon,  chairman;  C.  H.  Holekamn 
W.  W.  Dings. 

Publicity  Committee — W.  E.  Barns,  chairman ;  Chas.  E.  Price  Dr 
Hermann  von  Schrenk. 

Committee  on  Public  Affairs — Henry  G.  Rolfes,  chairman  :  Chas.  P. 
Conger,   Henry   O'Neil,   C.   A.   Antrim,   Frank   Goepel. 


=■<  MILWAUKEE  >= 


With  a  building  record  of  $15,400,000  for  1012,  Milwaukee  leads  every 
city  in  the  country  in  the  gain  of  the  amount  represented  by  building 
permits.  The  $3,110,000  gain  over  1911  represents  about  twenty-seven 
per  cent,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city. 

The  H.  Mclwen  Box  and  Veneer  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Shawano  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  incorporators  of  the  new 
concern  are  H.  F.  W.  Mclwen,  E.  W.  Mclwen  and  A.  K.  Mclwen. 
Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  Morton  Salt  Company  is  having  a  barrel  factory  erected  at 
Superior  to  manufacture  barrels  for  its  own  product.  The  factory  will 
have  a  capacity  of  1,200  barrels  per  day  and  will  employ  from  twenty-flve 
to  fifty  men.  ' 

The  unusual  rush  of  orders  at  this  season  has  compelled  the  Webster 
Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  chairs  at  Superior,  to  declare 
the  usual  holiday  recess  off  this  year  and  make  a  material  Increase  in  Its 
working  force  for  the  present. 

The  Stolle  Lumber  Company  has  succeeded  the  Stolle-Brandt  Lumber 
Company  of  Tripoli,  having  taken  over  the  mills  and  other  property  and 
continuing  the  business.  The  erection  of  a  large  veneer  factory  is  con- 
templated. 

The  Mandt  Wagon  Company  of  Stoughton,  local  branch  of  the  Mollne 
Plow  Company,  is  having  a  large  building  constructed  which  it  will  use  as 
a  dry-kiln. 

Having  finished  the  season's  cut,  the  mill  of  the  Shawano  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Shawano,  Wis.,  has  closed  down  for  the  season.  The  crating  mill 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  veneer  factory.  Negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
the  sawmill  to  the  Mclwen  Box  and  Veneer  Company  are  pending. 

The  Kneeland-McClurg  Lumber  Company,  recently  organized  at  Phillips 
with  $1,000,000  capital  invested  in  taking  over  the  holdings  of  the  John 
R.  Davis  Lumber  Company,  has  closed  a  deal  with  M.  J.  Bell  of  the  Bell 
Lumber  Company  of  Ashland  and  Minneapolis,  whereby  the  latter  buys 
the  stumpage  on  the  land  being  logged  by  the  Phillips  concern. 

The  Merrill  Veneer  Company,  Merrill,  Wis.,  has  again  resumed  opera- 
tions and  the  mill  is  running  at  full  capacity.  The  plant  was  closed 
down  several   weeks  ago  on  account  of  the  lack  of  raw  material. 

The  new  sawmill  of  the  Mosinee  Land.  Log  and  Timber  Company  at 
Mosinee  is  almost  completed  and  operations  will  commence  shortly.  A 
steam  log  hauler,  with  a  capacity  of  ten  to  twelve  sleighs  at  a  time.  Is 
bringing  the  logs  from  the  two  camps,  three  and  seven  miles  from  the  city. 

A  force  of  men  is  cruising  the  timber  lands  of  the  Atwood  Lumber 
Company,  the  Chippewa  Lumber  &  Boom  Company,  and  the  Mississippi 
River  Lumber  Company,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Edward  Hlncs  Lumber 
Company  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  timber  on  about  130,000 
acres.  The  timber  is  mostly  hardwood  and  hemlock,  and  should  the  deal 
be  consummated  the  sawmill  at  Hayward  would  be  operated  for  several 
years  to  come.  A  railroad  will  possibly  be  built  from  Hayward  into  the 
timber  to  connect  with  the  sawmill. 

The  Holt  Lumber  Company,  of  Oconto,  has  acquired  fifteen  forties  of 
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timber  land  In  Slaiinette  teranfy  from  C.  Constine  &  Son,  of  Peshtigo. 
The  Holt  company  will  log  the  timber  next  winter  with  other  timber 
it  owns  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  Rice  Lake  Lumber  Company.  ISice  Lake.  Wis.,  recently  enter- 
tained about  two  hundred  employes  at  the  main  office  of  the  company 
with  a  banquet,  followed  by  a  party  at  a  local  theater.  This  is  an 
annual  event  and  has  helped  greatly  toward  establishing  the  mutual 
goodwill    and    cordiality    between    this    company    and    its    employes. 

Edward  Br.idley.  a  n'tired  lumberman  and  well-known  citizen  of  Mil- 
waukee, was  stricken  with  apoplex.v  Christmas  morning  and  died  several 
days  later.     He  was  seventy  .years  old. 

Captain  David  .Tack,  vice-president  of  the  Gurnoy  Refrigerator  Com- 
pany of  Fond  du  Lac,  died  recently  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  as  the  result 
of  pneumonia  following  an  operation.  Three  special  interurban  cars  left 
Fond  du  Lac  with  employes  of  the  company  who  attended  the  funeral 
services  at  Oshkosh.     Mrs.  .Tack  died  about  six  weeks  ago. 

A  wireless  from  the  liner  Orteric.  seven  days  this  side  of  Yokohama, 
reported  tbe  death  of  O.  B.  Osborn,  vice-president  of  the  Berlin  Machine 
Works  of  Beloit.  Although  Mr.  Osborn  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
some  time,  his  death  was  a  great  shock  to  his  friends.  He  started  on 
a  combined  business  and  pleasure  trip  for  the  Far  East  about  the 
middle  of  Xovember.  Mr.  Osborn  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  body  has  been  embalmed  and  is  being  returned  to 
Beloit    for    interment. 


=-<  DETROIT  y. 


Total  building  operations  in  Detroit  during  1912  reached  $25,588,470,  a 
new  high  mark  for  the  city.  In  1911  the  total  was  $6,575,800  lower  than 
the  year  just  closed.  During  December  permits  for  new  additions  and 
buildings  amounted  to  $1,506,000.  Of  these  permits  242  of  the  new  build- 
ings are  to  be  of  wood  construction  and  of  the  additions  46  are  to  be  of 
wood   construction. 

Thomas  Forman  of  the  Thomas  I'orman  Company  says  that  the  flooring 
trade  started  the  new  year  in  flourishing  condition.  The  Forman  factory 
is  busy  with  a  good  volume  of  orders  on  hand  and  inquiries  plentiful. 

The  Dwight  Lumber  Company's  flooring  factory  is  also  running  full  time 
and  Secretary  John  Lodge  reports  that  trade  conditions  were  never  better. 
The  flooring  men  are  looking  for  a  continuance  of  good  business  right 
through   1913. 

.T.  M.  Clifford  says  that  while  stocks  are  moving  fast,  a  good  deal  of 
dithculty  is  being  experienced  by  lumber  dealers  in  getting  railroad  ship- 
ments. A  railroad  embargo  at  Toledo  on  shipments  from  the  South  has 
seriously  affected  Detroit  dealers,  and  although  this  embargo  has  been 
lifted,  many  southern  shippers  of  hardwood  lumber  have  been  holding 
back.  The  result  Is  that  many  dealers  are  running  extremely  short  on 
stocks.  Mr.  Clifford  says  that  he  expects  further  advances  in  prices  of 
all  hardwood  lumber  with  the  exception  of  poplar.  The  later  stocks  are 
quite  plentiful  and  the  demand  is  comparatively  small. 

George  I.  McClure  reports  that  business  is  very  good  in  all  kinds  of 
hardwoods,  with  birch,  maple  and  elm  leading.  In  the  first  three  days  of 
the  new  year  Mr.  McClure  sold  more  than  350,t)00  feet  of  hardwood,  which 
he  considers  not  a  bad  start. 

Mr.  Scheurman  of  the  Scbeurman  I^uml>er  Company  of  Saginaw  was  a 
visitor  in   Detroit  last   week. 

Detroit  and  Indiana  capitalists  have  purchased  7,000  acres  of  hardwood 
timber  land  in  Springdale  township.  Manistee  county,  from  the  Fruit  Belt 
Land  Corporation.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  take  five  years  to  clear  the 
land.  This  is  the  largest  single  tract  of  hardwood  left  in  Manistee 
county. 

The  Fox  &  Mason  Furniture  Company  of  Corruna  has  Increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $.300,000.  At  present  the  company  is  em- 
ploying 150  men.  The  higher  grades  of  furniture,  mostly  Circassian 
walnut  and  mahogany,  are  made  at  factory  "A,"  while  imitation  quartered 
oak  goods  are  made  at  factory  "B."  An  addition  to  factory  "A"  will  proba- 
bly be  built  within  the  next  few  months. 
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The  Hardwood  Market 


<  CHICAGO  >• 


Market  conditions  in  Chioaao  are  lypical  of  conditions  throughout  tbe 
country.  Considerable  slacking  in  orders  war  noted  during  the  early 
part  of  Ihc  past  fortnight,  but  large  concerns  are  gradually  closing  their 
1912  business  and  are  again  getting  back  into  the  market  in  flrst-class 
shape.  The  volume  of  orders  for  the  next  week  or  ten  days  will  prob- 
ably be  comparatively  light,  but  they  will  come  in  in  increasing  numbers 
and  size.  Every  confidence  is  expressed  that  the  present  firm  prices 
will  hold,  at  least,  until  the  advent  of  the  summer  season,  although  local 
yard  men,  wholesalers  and  mill  representatives  state  that  they  can  not 
see  any  possibility  of  the  present  shortage  of  supply  being  entirely  elimi- 
nated before  that  time. 

The  usual  order  of  strength  of  the  various  woods  is  being  maintained, 
as  it  has  been  for  several  months  past,  and  plain  oak  is  about  the 
strongest    item,    quartered    oak    continuing    to   increase    In    demand    and 


price.  All  the  northern  woods  are  in  pretty  firm  request,  birch  and 
maple  being  the  leaders.  Red  gum  still  shows  some  weakness,  although 
some  concerns  report  a  strengthening  in  demand  during  the  last  week  or 
two. 


=-<  NEW  YORK  y- 


The  hardwood  market  at  New  York  which  has  shown  such  strength  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  just  closed,  continues  strong  and  active. 
The  fact  that  low  grades  are  iUi  better  demand  is  by  no  means  the  least 
encouraging  feature.  Supplies  are  difficult  to  attain  and  the  report  Is 
that  stocks  at  mill  points  are  low  and  broken.  The  demand  seems  to 
be  heavier  for  plain  oak  and  ash.  and  these  have  show'n  an  advance  in 
price,  in  some  cases  of  as  much  as  two  dollars :  ash  is  particularly 
strong  and  high  in  price.  Maple,  birch,,  chestnut  and  poplar  are  In 
good  demand  and  prices  steady.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  falling 
oft  in  prices  of  hardwoods  generally :  on  the  contrary  it  is  predicted 
tliat  tbe  future  will  see  a  steady  demand  and,  if  any  change  in  price, 
the    tendency   will    be   upward. 


=-<  BUFFALO  y 


The  hardwood  trade  is  naturally  feeling  the  effects  of  the  holidays  and 
the  Inventory  season,  but  the  outlook  is  good  and  a  fair  amount  of  lumber 
has  been  sold  for  delivery  ahead.  The  yards  look  to  sec  this  an  active 
year,  with  the  same  strength  to  prices  as  last  year.  There  are  no  weak 
spots  among  hardwoods  and  if  business  keeps  up  as  Is  hoped  for,  It  would 
not  be  surprising  to   the  trade  if   some   advances   in   prices   were   made. 

Plain  oak  holds  tbe  lead  in  sales  and  is  maintaining  its  strong  position 
in  both  white  and  red  stock.  Chestnut  and  ash  are  also  quite  firm.  Birch 
and  maple  are  being  called  for  quite  frequently  and  are  strong.  Dealers 
handling  beech  state  that  there  is  a  good  call  for  that  lumber.  All 
flooi-ing  is  holding  up  at  a  pretty  high  level  of  prices. 


=-<  PHILADELPHIA  y 


It  is  the  general  pronouncement  of  lumbermen  that  1912  has  proved 
a  satisfactory  year  in  nearly  every  line  of  the  business.  Signs  are 
numernns  that  1913  may  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  record-breaker.  A 
somewhat  subdued  activity  is  always  anticipated  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  but  owing  to  the  depleted  pile,  Iwth  at  the  manufacturing  and  the 
consuming  ends,  a  comparatively  lively  traffic  is  still  going  on  as  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  secure  stock  ahead.  The  concerted  action  of  the 
trust  companies  and  extensive  operative  builders  to  keep  the  operation 
work  within  limits  during  the  year  is  already  showing  good  results,  as 
many  plans  are  now  under  way  for  large  operations  to  begin  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  hardwoods  continue  unchanged.  Plain 
red  oak.  which  heads  the  list  both  in  demand  and  price,  is  closely 
followed  by  white  oak:  quartered  oak  is  still  advancing:  ash  is  moving 
up.  orders  increasing  and  prices  strengthening :  chestnut  holds  a  good 
place:  poplar  is  steady,  with  increased  demand  in  low  grades;  maple 
retains  a  good  position :  birch,  beech,  cherry  and  basswood  are  all  in 
good  call;  cypn-ss  shows  a  little  more  lite;  mahogany  is  growing 
stronger. 


-<  BOSTON  y 


While  the  demand  for  hardwood  lumber  has  ruled  rather  quiet  for 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  there  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  strength 
of  the  market.  Practically  all  reports  from  producing  centers  indicate 
that  holders  of  hardwood  lumber  are  not  anxious  sellers.  Exceptions  are 
reported  from  time  to  time  where  some  manufacturer  is  forced  to  get 
ready  cash  and  therefore  makes  a  sale  at  a  slight  concession.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  not  numerous  at  the  present  time. 

A  good  demand  is  expected  for  hardwoods  as  soon  as  buyers  have 
figured  their  stock  sheets  and  find  out  just  what  they  have  on  hand. 
Most  buyers  will  be  ready  to  talk  buying  by  the  middle  of  this  month, 
but  dealers  do  not  expect  a  really  active  demand  while  the  high  prices 
rule.  In  plain  oak  there  Is  talk  of  a  still  further  advance.  Quartered 
oak  Is  also  considerably  firmer  and  a  fair  demand  is  reported.  Maple 
is  in  fair  call,  and  whltewood  has  had  a  very  good  demand.  The  high 
prices  of  all  hardwoods  and  the  small  offerings  of  good  stock  has  led 
to    much    buying   of   the   lower   grades    to    be   used   as   substitutes    for    the 


bi'lter 


srade 


=-<  BALTIMORE  y 


The  new  year  has  begun  and  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hardwood  trade  run  high.  Although  the  movement  of  stocks 
has  been  restricted  in  the  iHst  two  weeks,  this  did  not  in  any  sense  imply 
weakness  in  the  trade,  but  reflected  the  sidetracking  of  attention  from 
ordinary  matters  by  such  details  as  taking  stock,  the  closing  of  accounts, 
(he  striking  of  balances  and  the  rea.djustraent  of  office  affairs  generally. 
If  business  has  been  uneventful,  it  was  not  because  the  demand  had 
easeil  off  or  the  imiuiry  lessened,  but  solely  for  the  reason  that  there  ' 
were  other  things  which  could  not  be  deferred. 

Now  that  the  routine  of  trade  is  being  taken  up  again.  It  is  noted 
that  all  of  the  hardwoods  are  strong,  with  oak  perhaps  higher  than  It 
has  ever  been,  and  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  demand  of  Impressive 
proportions.      The    predictions   of   last   year    that    the   mills   would    catch 
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up  with  the  demand  and  that  prices  would  decline  have  not  been  realized, 
the  inquiry  being,  on  the  contrary,  more  active  than  ever  and  the  outlook 
most  encouraging.  The  postponement  of  transactions  in  the  last  fort- 
night must  bo  made  up  by  a  correspondingly  more  urgent  request  for 
stocks,  and  in  the  absence  of  extensive  accumulations  at  the  mills  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  quotations  will  go  still  higher.  It  does  not 
.seem  to  be  so  much  a  matter  of  price  now  as  of  ability  to  fill  orders,  the 
mill  or  wholesaler  who  has  the  lumber  being  the  one  to  get  the  business. 
This  applies  to  practically  every  division  of  the  trade,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  extra  wide  poplar,  which  remains  sluggish  and  is  not 
responding  at  all  to  the  activity  that  prevails  in  other  divisions.  As  for 
chestnut,  even  sound  wormy  is  being  taken  up  with  decided  freedom 
and  at  values  which  are  very  satisfactory. 

The  outlook  tor  the  export  trade  is  very  promising.  Foreign  buyers, 
finding  that  they  cannot  buy  lumber  at  the  old  prices,  are  inclined  to 
meet  the  new  tiguros,  and  in  the  main  the  basis  of  doing  business  is 
decidedly  acceptable.  Stocks  are  going  forward  in  large  quantities  and 
there  is  every  indication  of  a  continuance  of  the  movement.  Shippers 
to  foreign  countries  have  learned  by  experience  that  there  are  many 
pitfalls  in  the  export  trade,  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  now  to 
i-nuduct  business  upon  a  sounder  basis  than  has  been  the  case  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  past.  Foreign  dealers  are  still  coming  over  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  just  what  there  is  in  the  reports  of  higher  quota- 
tions and  of  advanced  freight  rates,  and  the  interest  in  supplies  is  almost 
acute. 


=-<  COLUMBUS  >-= 


Despite  the  holiday  period,  which  is  usually  dull  in  the  hardwood  trade, 
business  in  most  lines  has  been  active.  Prices  are  ruling  firmer  and 
inclined  to  advance,  and  strength  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  trade. 
There  is  apparently  not  the  usual  lull  attending  upon  the  semi-annual 
inventories  of  retailers  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Demand  has 
been  good  from  factories  and  from  dealers.  The  former  probably  has 
developed  the  best  demand  because  of  the  great  expansion  in  manu- 
facturing during  the  latter  months  of  1012.  Factories  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing furniture,  implements,  vehicles  and  automobiles  are  perhaps 
the  best  buyers  in  the  hardwood  field. 

Stocks  are  light  in  every  locality.  Mill  owners  are  manufacturing  fast 
in  an  endeavor  to  increase  stocks  but  the  demand  has  been  insistent 
and  the  car  shortage  is  mitigating  an  accumulation  of  stocks.  Retailers* 
stocks,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  time,  are  very  light.  The  car 
.shortage  is  interfering  with  shipments  although  some  improvement  in 
that   direction    is    reported    recently.      Collections    are    good. 

Quartered  oak  is  in  good  demand  and  advances  have  been  made  until 
firsts  and  seconds  are  nov*'  selling  at  the  Ohio  river  at  about  $83.  Plain 
oak  is  also  in  good  demand  and  recent  advances  are  recorded.  Poplar 
is  another  variety  which  has  developed  considerable  strength.  The  wide 
sizes  are  wanted  by  automobile  factories.  Chestnut  is  strong  and  all 
grades  are  higher.  Ash  is  improved  and  the  same  is  true  of  hasswood. 
Other  hardwoods  are  unchanged. 

><  CINCINNATI  >- 

The  hardwood  situation  is  in  very  good  shape,  and  prospects  tor  a  big 
year  are  most  promising.  Dealers  view  the  situation  with  more  confidence 
than  for  several  years,  and  unless  the  unforeseen  happens,  one  of  the 
best  years  in  the  hardwood  trade  is  before  us.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  optimism.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
only  a  very  limited  supply  of  dry  stocks  at  this  time,  and  the  present 
demand,  except  during  the  holidays,  has  been  quite  up  to  the  production. 
All  wood  consuming  factories  in  Ibis  section  are  bus.v  and  have  plenty  of 
business  in  sight  to  keep  them  running  for  some  time  to  come  without 
new  business,  and  with  the  country  generally  prosperous,  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  considerable  new 
business.  This  applies  to  the  furniture  trade  especially,  and  the  planing 
mills,  implement  works  and  the  box  factories  have  nice  business  in  sight 
and  are  busy  at  present.  Lumber  dealers  all  over  the  country  are  having 
more  or  less  trouble  in  securing  their  requirements,  and  as  the  season 
advances  will  be  up  .against  a  more  serious  lumber  shortage  than  existed 
last  year.  Manufacturers  in  the  producing  field  are  well  supplied  with 
logs,  and  are  putting  forth  every  effort  to  increase  the  output.  They  are 
well  supplied  with  orders  and  anticipate  plenty  of  business.  Top  prices 
are  being  asked  for  every  item  on  the  list.  Dealers  who  are  forced  to 
place  orders  at  the  big  mills  are  up  against  stiff  prices  which  are  none 
too  high  when  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  stumpage  together  with  the 
increases  in  cost  of  labor  of  all  kinds  is  considered.  Prices  are  not  too 
high  :  they  are  right  and  not  at  all  likely  to  go  any  lower. 

riain  oak  is  in  best  demand  in  years  ;  quartered  oak  is  selling  readily, 
Xo.  1  common  grade  being  very  much  sought  after.  Good  grades  of 
poplar  seem  to  be  stronger  and  moving  better,  while  the  low  grades  are 
very  scarce  and  high  in  price.  Low-grade  cottonwood  is  very  hard  to 
find,  and  the  same  ^rade  of  gum  and  other  hardwoods  suitable  for  box 
making  and  packing  is  in  much  demand.  Thick  ash  is  hard  to  get  and 
stiff  prices  are  being  obtained  for  this  stock  by  those  who  have  it. 


=-<  TOLEDO  y 


The  Aristocrat  of    Woods 


MAHOGANY 


In  Veneers  and  Lumber 

C  There  is  mahogany  and  mahogany.  Sundry  woods  are 
sold  for  mahogany  that  are  not  mahogany,  and  much 
mahogany  that  is  sold  is  of  an  inferior  c|uality. 

C  The  Willey  system  of  mahogany  production  involves  sta- 
tioning at  every  foremost  fancy  log  market  in  the  world  a 
competent  buyer,  with  instructions  to  purchase  only  the 
largest  and  best  figured  zvood,  which  purchases  constitute 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  offered  for  sale.  Quality 
is  first  consideration — price  secondary. 

C  These  logs  are  shipped  to  the  big  Willey  plant  at  Chicago, 
and  each  of  the  big  sticks  is  carefully  analyzed  for  surpass- 
ing figure,  and  such  as  are  suitable  for  high-grade  veneers 
are  painstakingly  Hitched  for  this  purpose. 

C  Of  the  nearly  five  thousand  mahogany  logs  handled  at  the 
Willey  plant  during  1912,  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
were  counted  of  such  a  quality  as  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  Willey  veneer  product.  The  remainder  were  manufac- 
tured into  lumber. 

C  This  system  simply  means  that  the  Willey  mahogany 
veneer  product  is  the  best  that  e.vists,  and  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Willey  luahogany  lumber  is  high-class  figured 
wood. 

C  The  best  in  figured  mahogany  veneers  or  lumber  costs 
the  buyer  little  more  than  the  ordinary  product  of  the  aver- 
age mahogany  producer. 


^  Users  of  mahogany  visiting  Chicago  are  earnestly  invited  to 
call  and  inspect  the  Willey  plant  and  veneer  and  lumber  ware- 
houses on  Robey  Street,  near  Blue  Island  Avenue.  Take  Blue 
Island   .\venue   car   at   the   Postoffice   to   Robey   Street. 


Owing   to   the   exceedingly   heavy   drain   made   upon   local    lumber   yards 
Ihroughout  the  season  and  until  the  past  week,   together  with   the  hand- 


C.L.  WILLEY,  Chicago 

Largest  Mahogany  Veneer  and  Lumber  Producing  Plant  in 
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FREIGHT  OVERCHARGES 

WE   SPECIALIZE   ON   LUMBER   TRAFFIC 

We  represent  nearly  every  member  of  The  Mississippi  Pine 

Association 

Our  overcharge  claims  for  one  company,   $6,000.00 

Let  us   analyze  your  freight  accounts 

Collect  past  and   prevent  future  overcharges 

Best  references  from  Lumbermen  from 

Canada    to    Mexico 

COST  BASED  ON  RESULTS 

Write   for   particulars   and   terms. 

The  American  Freight  Audit  &  Storage  Go. 


Incorporated 

Rooms  55-8,  39  West  Adams  St. 


Chicago 


W  A  NT  E  D 

All '  Kinds    of    High-Grade 

HARDWOODS 

S.  E.  SLAYMAKER  &  CO. 

Representing  Fifth     Avenue     Building 

WEST  VIRGINIA  SPRUCE  LUMBER  CO.,       "^'"^    ,^V,.7  J/->^ii  ^' 

Cass,    West   Virginia.  NEW   YORK 


Mutual  Fire  Insurance 

Best   Indemnity   at  Lowest   Net  Cost 
Can   Be   Obtained   From 


Boston,  Mass. 


The  Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 

The  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Indiana  Lumbermen's  Mutual   Insurance  Company, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Central  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 


Bluestone  Land  &  Lumber  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

WEST  VIRGINIA  HARDWOODS 
Soft  White  Pine,  Oak,  Poplar,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

RIDGWAY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPLETE   PLANING 
MILL   FACILITIES 


Band    Saued    Stock 


THREE  STATES  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

SOUTHERN  HARDWOODS 
Cotionwood  and  Red  Cum  Specialties 

tMAIN  OFFICE,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 


to-mouth  policy  pursued  by  dealers  generally,  local  stocks  are  badly 
depleted.  Dealers  have  held  back  as  much  as  possible  because  of  the 
extremely  stiff  prices,  hoping  that  a  break  would  follow.  Thus  far  there 
is  no  indication  of  a  break  in  any  line,  firmness  being  evidenced  in  every 
department  of  the  lumber  trade.  Dealers  find  they  must  buy  at  least 
enough  to  fill  in  their  depleted  stocks  and  to  take  care  of  present  needs, 
which  are  unusually  heavy  for  this  season  of  the  year.  There  is  no 
inclination  to  buy  .is  an  investment,  but  liberal  orders  are  being  placed 
for  present  needs. 

The  building  trades  have  had  a  phenomenal  run  during  the  past  year 
and  the  coming  season  is  bound  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  past  owing 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  building  for  which  plans  are  now  being  drawn 
and  contracts  let.  The  furniture  factories  are  running  well  and  vehicle 
factories  are  also  calling  for  a  good  run  of  material.  Taken  altogether, 
dealers  are  finding  nothing  to  complain  about  except  the  car  shortage  and 
that  has  eased  up  some  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  Should  the 
present  bad  weather  continue  there  is  likely  to  be  congestion  ;  but  in  that 
case  the  lumberman's  needs  will  not  be  so  pressing. 

-<  INDIANAPOLIS  >• 


Hardwood  men  of  this  vicinity  believe  that  the  outlook  for  an  excellent 
business  during  1913  is  very  encouraging.  While  the  present  volume  of 
trade  is  not  above  normal,  considering  the  season,  it  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Most  of  the  hardwood  and  veneer  mills  as  well  as  the  wholesalers  are 
busy. 

There  is  very  little  complaint  of  car  shortage  at  this  time.  General 
reports  are  that  the  best  demand  now  is  for  all  grades  of  oak  and 
poplar.  Prices  are  steady  and  show  no  signs  of  a  break  in  the  near 
future.  Shipments  are  moving  with  some  degree  of  promptness.  Re- 
tailers are  showing  a  little  more  disposition  to  replenish  their  yards  than 
they  did  a  few  weeks  ago. 


=-<  MEMPHIS  y 


Bank  clearings  in  Memphis  during  191:2  broke  all  previous  records 
with  a  total  of  about  $420,000,000  as  against  $360,000,000  for  1911. 
'The  gain  per  month  was  approximately  $5,000,000.  The  lumbermen 
made  their  contribution  to  this  excellent  showing,  as  they  did  consider- 
ably more  business  in  1912  than  during  any  year  since  1907.  They  not 
only  did  .1  large  business  but  the  amount  of  money  involved  was  much 
heavier  owing  to  the  fact   that   prices  were  higher. 

Most  of  the  lumber  firms  here  have  been  busy  during  the  past  few 
days  taking  inventories  and  getting  things  in  readiness  for  the  new 
year.  While  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  details  or  to  tell  the  exact 
earnings  of  any  particular  firm,  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that 
the  past  year  was  a  prosperous  period  for  the  lumbermen.  They  had 
some  very  serious  handicaps  with  which  to  contend,  including  the  flood 
in  the  Mississippi  and  the  shortage  of  cars  which  tied  them  up  several 
times.  They  have  also  had  to  contend  with  advances  in  freight  rates  and 
with  discontinuance  of  through  bills  of  lading  on  export  shipments  on 
the  part  of  the  roads  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  They  have  met 
these  conditions,  however,  and  have  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than  for 
a  long  while. 

The  feeling  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  one  of  confidence.  It 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  continuance  of  the  good  demand 
recently  in  evidence  and  it  is  further  felt  that  prices  will  be  well 
maintained.  The  car  situation  is  considerably  easier  now  than  for 
several  months  and  this  means  that  it  will  be  possible  to  move  both 
lumber  and  logs  with  greater  freedom.  Export  business  looks  particularly 
good.  Many  orders  from  Europe  have  been  booked  recently  and  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  hardwood  lumber  to  be  forwarded  to  foreign  ports  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  moved  under  present  somewhat  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions. Reference  is  had  particularly  to  the  withdrawal  of  through  bills 
of  lading  and  to  the  consequent  necessity  on  the  part  of  exporters  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river  to  ship  their  lumber  to  the  ports  on  local  bills. 
There  is  not  a  large  amount  of  dry  stock  available  at  the  moment  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  one  feature  which  will  go  further  than  any  other 
toward  restricting  the  volume  of  business.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  favorable  factor  in  the  respect  that  it  will  enable  owners 
of  lumber  to  secure  full  prices. 


=■<  NASHVILLE  >■= 


The  local  hardwood  manufacturers  and  dealers  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
year  in  1912 — one  of  the  very  best  in  their  history.  'They  had  practically 
all  the  business  they  could  handle.  Even  the  holiday  trade  interfered 
but  little  with  their  rush.  Now  that  the  holidays  are  over  and  the  first 
of  the  year  has  come  and  gone,  most  companies  are  busy  with  their 
annual  inventories,  but  oven  with  this  inquiries  are  steadily  coming  in, 
the  year  starting  off  in  a  way  which  conclusively  indicates  prosperous 
times   during   the   coming   twelve   months. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  is  firm.  The  demands  for  oak,  ash 
and  other  lines  have  been  so  heavy  that  somewhat  depleted  stocks  were 
insufficient  to  meet  them  and  the  customary  stocks,  estimated  to  average 
here  about  100,000,000  feet,  are  estimated  to  be  fully  twenty  per  cent 
below  normal.  During  the  past  year  prices  on  some  grades  of  hardwoods 
advanced  several  dollars  per  thousand  feet.  In  1912  the  building  permits 
exceeded  any  previous  year  and  1913  promises  still  better  results.  Rail- 
road  demands  are  still   very   active  and  the   same  is   true  of   calls  from 
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car  companies.  Box  manufacturers  and  planing  mills  were  busy  right 
up  lo  Christmas,  the  former  being  especially  after  lower  grades  of  hard- 
wood. Plain  and  quartered  oak  ieads  in  present  demands  and  nearly  all 
grades  of  oak  are  in  good  call  with  light  stocks.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  red  gum  in  nearly  every  grade  except  firsts  and  seconds.  Low-grade 
poplar  is  selling  well  and  there  is  improvement  in  the  better  grades. 
Hardwood  flooring  is  active  and  prices  stiff.  The  logging  season  is 
opening  and  some  good  shipments  have  been  received  locally  from  the 
upper    Curnberland   river. 


^■<  BRISTOL  y- 


Lumbermen  here  report  trade  brisk  and  splendid  prospects  for  the 
year.  Prices  continue  stiff,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  the  present  scarcity 
■of  stocks  continues,  prices  will  be  considerably  higher  before  many  months. 
Many  lumber  concerns  here  are  looking  about  for  more  timber  to  increase 
their  output.  Several  large  new  mills  are  now  being  installed  and  will 
soon   b-:*  in   operation. 


=•<  LOUISVILLE  y 


As  soon  as  could  have  been  expected  after  the  opening  of  the  new  year, 
the  demand  for  lumber  made  its  appearance  in  normal  strength.  During 
the  latter  part  of  December  trade  fell  off  considerably,  as  far  as  new 
orders  were  concerned,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  lumbermen  and 
their  customers  were  making  annual  inventories  this  didn't  matter  much. 
Business  was  kept  up  by  the  shipments  on  old  orders,  and  as  trade  had 
been  brisk  prior  to  that  time,  there  was  no  lack  of  work  for  the  yard 
crews.  In  fact,  by  dint  of  getting  out  a  lot  of  lumber  on  orders  already 
booked,  some  companies  made  December  the  largest  in  their  history,  while 
November,  with  normal  conditions  prevailing  as  to  shipments,  was  the 
best  ever  for  some  concerns.  January  has  done  exceptionally  well  thus 
far.  and  seems  likely  to  hold  up  the  excellent  run  of  business  which  has 
been  enjoyed  for  the  past  five  or  six  months.  Plain  oak,  quartered  oak. 
ash.  hickory,  cottonwocd  and  gum  are  all  in  good  demand.  Poplar  has 
improved  noticeably  of  late.  Prices  are  steady  to  firm,  and  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  material  change  unless  it  should  be  seen  that  demand 
is  running  ahead  of  production,  in  which  event  still  further  increases  are 
likelv    to    be    brought    about. 


=-<  ST.  LOUIS  y 


Hardwood  conditions  continue  along  the  same  lines  as  they  have  for 
.some  time.  During  the  past  few  days  business  has  been  quiet,  owing 
to  the  holiday  season  and  stock-taking  time,  but  it  is  seasonable  with 
all  that  and  was  expected.  Salesmen  of  the  various  yards  have  been 
home  for  the  holiday  season  but  intend  to  return  to  their  territories 
within  the  next  few  days.  Those  interviewed  while  in  the  city  stated 
conditions  in  tlie  sections  tliey  co\er  are  n;ost  favorable  lor  a  good 
spring  business.  They  stated  that  oak  and  ash  are  having  a  good  sale 
at  stiff  prices.  Poplar  is  not  selling  as  well  as  it  did.  Gum  and  cotton- 
wood,  liowever,  are  steady  sellers.  Cypress  is  selling  prettj-  well,  and  a 
good  business  is  looked  for  in  the  early  spring.  Yards  making  a  specialty 
of  cypress  are  well  pleased  with  the  outlook  and  anticipate  a  good  demand 
within  the  near  future.  The  sash  and  door  factories  have  had  a  good 
season  before  them.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  excellent  for  a  most 
satisfactory  spring  trade.  ' 


=-<  MILWAUKEE  y 


The  local  hardwood  trade  is  beginning  to  fall  off  somewhat,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  many  manufacturing  concerns  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  their  annual  inventories.  The  decrease  in  demand  is  nothing  as 
compared  with  what  is  usually  experienced  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  inventory  work  is  out  of  the  way  the  local  sash  and 
door  plants  and  other  manufacturing  concerns  will  be  operating  full 
time  and  will  want  plenty  of  lumber.     Stocks  at  all  of  these  plants  are  low 

Reports  from  the  northern  mills  indicate  that  a  brisk  demand  for 
lumber  is  being  experienced,  but  that  buyers  are  finding  difficulty  in 
having  their  orders  filled.  The  scarcity  of  upper  grades  has  resulted  in 
a  better  call  for  common  grades,  especially  in  maple,  birch  and  basswood. 
There  is  little  prospect  of  securing  new  lumber  in  shipping  condition  for 
five  or  six  months,  and  the  situation  is  regarded  as  serious  by  many 
Jobbers  and  manufacturers,  considering  the  scarcity  of  all  dry  stocks. 

Plain  and  quartered  oak  is  strong  and  prices  are  somewhat  higher. 
Hard  maple  is  selling  well  and  reports  from  the  mills  are  to  the  effect 
that  some  good  contracts  have  been  placed  in  this  line. 


.-<  DETROIT  y 


The  opening  of  the  new  year  finds  the  Detroit  hardwood  market  in 
very  good  condition.  Dealers  and  manufacturers  report  a  big  volume  of 
orders  and  inquiries.  Many  dealers  are  running  low  on  stocks  because 
of  delayed  freight  shipments,  due  to  the  embargo  which  has  been  in 
«ffect  at  Toledo.  Elm,  birch  and  maple  have  been  in  steady  demand. 
Oak,  especially  the  two-inch  size,  is  very  scarce  and  the  price  is  steadily 
mounting.  A  further  increase  in  prices  all  along  the  line  is  predicted 
by  many  dealers.  The  flooring,  veneer  and  box  trades  are  all  very  busy, 
the  flooring  manufacturers  being  especially  pleased  with  existing  business 
conditions.  Hardwood  men  are  unanimous  in  their  prediction  of  big 
business   during  the   spring   and  summer  of  1913. 


Thirty-two  years  have  wrought  wonderful 
changes  in  values,  sources  of  supply  and  national 
regard   for   timber. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  we  advised  our  clients  to 
buy  timber ;  twenty-two  years  ago  the  same  advice 
was  given;  twelve  3'ears  ago  it  was  reiterated; 
two  years  ago  we  restated  our  belief  in  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  price  of  timber  and  today 
we  reaffirm  it. 

.\ctina:  upon  the  POINTERS  we  gave,  at  the  time  they 
were  given,  hundreds  of  investors  have  reaped  ricli  promts. 

Knowiner  limber  to  be  a  safe  investment  and  believing 
our  organization  to  be  of  value  to  those  contemplating 
the   purchase   of   timber,   we   have   issued 

A  BOOK  OF  POINTERS 

in    which   we    have    endeavored    to    crystallize    the    observa- 
tions  of   thirty-two  years'   timber  research. 

It  was  worth  our  while  to  formulate  "pointers";  it 
sliould  be  worth  your  while  to  assimilate  them. 

JAMES  D.  LACEY  &  CO. 

Timber  Land  Factors 

Chicago,  1215  Old  Colony  Bldg.    Portland,  1104  Spalding 
Bldg.     Seattle,  1009  White  Bldg. 

.lames  D.   Lacey  &  Co.  Form  H. 

1215  Old  Colony  Building,   Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen:   Please  send  copy  of  Pointers  to 

Name 

Street  or  Ofllce , 

City State. 


Clip  above   form   and   mail   today. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Tank  and  Seat  Factory 

Plant,  Real  Estate,  Power, 
Heating  Blower,  Lighting 
and  Machine    Equipment 

For  Sale  or  Lease 


Inventories  $45,000 

Built  in  1911.  Contains  Dry  Kiln, 
Wood  Shop,  Shipping-  and  Assem- 
bling Room,  Varnishing  Room, 
Stock  Room,  Boiler  and  Engine 
Room.  Lowest  insurance  rate. 
900x1200  sq.  ft.  of  land. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  information 


Location — Address 


Pillsbury  &  Baldwin  Co. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
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THIS  IS  OUR  RECORD 


In  Business 73^  Years 

Losses  Paid $1,100,000 

Savings  Effected  for  Subscribers  -         -        -  700,000 

Quick  Assets  Belonging  to  Subscribers          -  775,000 


More  Cash  Assets  to  each  $100  of  Out- 
standing Liability  than  the  Largest  Stock 

Companies 


Entire  Interest  Earn- 
ings Paid  to  Suhscrihers 


Experience  has  demonstrated  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
their  insurance  can  be  saved  to  the  LUMBERMEN  by  carrying  ALLIANCE 
POLICIES.  Give  us  the  opportunity  to  make  these  substantial  savings 
for  YOU. 


Lumbermen's  Underwriting  Alliance 

U.  S.  EPPERSON  &  COMPANY,  ATTY.  &  MGR. 
R.  A.  Long  BIdg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Advertisers'  Directory  [ 


NORTHERN    HARDWOODS. 

American  Lumber  <b  Mfe.  Co 

Beecher  &  Barr 

BafFalo  Hardwood  Lum  ber  Co 

Coale.  Tho6.  E.,  Lumber  Company. . 

Cobbs  <fc  Mitchell,  Inc 

Cr»i«.  W.  P..  Lumber  Co 

Curll,  Daniel  B 

Oarlins.  Chas.  &,  Co 

East  Jordan  Lumber  Company 

EHas.  G..  4  Bro 

Eitabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co 

Flanner-Steger  Land  &  Lumber  Co. 
Forman.  Thos.,  Company 

Goodyear,  C.  A.,  Lumber  Co 

Hadentine  Lumber  Company,  Inc... 

Hanaon-Tumer  Company 

Heyser.  W.  E.,  Lumber  Co 

Holyoke,  Chaa 

HoUoway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 

Jones  Hardwood  Company 

Kent,  J.  S.,  Company 

Klann,  E.  H 

Kneeland-Bigelow  Company,  The.... 

Litchfleld.  William  E 

Mcllvain,  J.  Gibson,  ACo 

McLean.  Hugh,  Lumber  Co 

McParland  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.... 

Miller.  Anthony 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 

Mowbray  &  Robinson 

Oelhafen  Lumber  Company 

Osgood  &  Richardson 

Palmer  <fe  Parker  Co 

Sawrer-Goodman  Company 

Schultz,  Holloway  Co 

Smith.  Fred  D 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 

Steams  Salt  &  Lumber  Company... 

Stephenson,  I.,  Companr,  The 

Stewart,  I.  N..  &  Bro 

Sthnson,  J.  V.,  &  Co 

Sullivan,  T.  &  Co 

Tegge  Lnmber  Co 

Vinke,  J.  &  J 

VonPlaten  Lumber  Oo 

Webster,  George,  Lumber  Company. 

WhiU.  Wm.  H.,  Co 

Wi«ein,H.D 

Williams,  Ichabod  T.,  &  Sons 

Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Company 

Wistar,  Underbill  &  Nixon 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 

Yeager,  Orson  E 

Young.  W.  D.,  &  Co 


SOUTHERN    HARDWOODS. 

1-5    American  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Oo 15 

Anderson-Tully  Company 9 

J  J    Atlantic  Lumber  Company 

67 

Baker-Matthews  Mfg.  Co 65 

Bennett*  Witte 1,-j 

'^    Bluestone  Land  4  Lumber  Co 48 

Boice  Lumber  Company 64 

Booker-Cecil  Company 11 

Brown,  W.  P.,  &  Sons  Lumber  Co.,.  11 

Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 67 

53 

Carrier  Lumber  *  Mfg.  Co 16 

.      Cherokee  Lumber  Co 7 

'     Coale.  Thos.  E.,  Lumber  Company...  14 

"•!    Curll,  Daniel  B 14 

Darline,  Chas.  E.  4  Co 53 

4    Davis. Edward  L,  LumberCompany  11 

59    Dempsey,W.W 65 

Duhlmeier  Brothers 13 

^^    Ellas,  C.&Bro 67 

Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co 5 

62    Farrin,  M.  B.,  LumberCompany 13 

13  FaustBros.  Lumber  Co 16 

15    Flanner-Steger  Land  &  Lumber  Co.      4 

Garetson-Greason  Lumber  Co 65 

Hadentine  LumberCompany.  Inc 

Hamilton.  J.  V 64 

14  Heyser,  W.  E.,  Lumber  Company,..  13 
53    Hill  Brothers  Tie  &  Lumber  Co 64 

3    Himmelberger-Harrisou  Lumber  Co.    65 

Hitt,  H.  H,,  LumberCompany 64 

U    Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 2 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Co 5 

2 

67    Kent,  J.  S..  Company 14 

53    Kentucky  Lumber  Co 10 

67    Keys-Walker  Lumber  Co 

3    Kimball*  Kopcke 6 

13  Klann.E.H 53 

66  Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Co 8 

53    Litchfield,  William  E 14 

Little  River  Lumber  Company 68 

14  Logan,  J.  M,,  Lumber  Co 6 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co....    64 

gg    Louisville  Point  Lumber  Company..    11 
^    Love.  Boyd  &  Co 7 

53 

67  Maley,  Thompson  &  Moffett  Co 13 

9    Maphet&  Shea  Lumber  Company...      6 

59    Mcllvain,  J.  Gibson,  &  Co 2 

67    McLean,  Hugh,  Lumber  Co 67 

64    McParland  Hardwood  Lnmber  Co 53 

67    Miller,  Anthony 67 

Mowbray  ARobinson 13 

66 

Norman  Lumber  Company 11 

59    Ohio  River  Saw  Mill  Company 11 

Osgood  &  Richardson 53 

15 

gg    Paepoke-Leicht  LumberCompany..      8 

\i    Radina,  L.  W.,  A  Co 13 

1^    Ransom,  J.  B.,  &  Co 7 

:,    Russe  4  Burgess,  Inc 16 

14 

1-^    Salt  Lick  Lumber  Company 65 

Schultz.  Holloway  Co 4 

67    Slaymaker,  S.  E.,  4  Co 48 

3    Smith, FredD 53 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 67 

Stewart,  I,  N..4  Bro 67 

Stimson,  J.  V.,  4  Co 64 

Sullivan,  T.,  &  Co [  67 

Tennessee  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 7 

Three  States  Lumber  Company 48 

Vestal  Lumber  4  Manufacturing  Co.      6 

Vinke,  J.  4  J 

VonPlaten  Lumber  Co 59 

Webster,  George,  Lumber  Company.  15 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company 10 

Whiting,  Wm.  S 65 

Whitmer,  Wm,.  4  Sons 14 

Wiggin,  H.D 14 

Williams,  Ichabod  T.  4  Sons 16 

Willson  Bros.  LumberCompany 14 

Wistar.  Underbill  4  Nixon 14 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 15 

Wood.  R.  E..  Lumber  Company 15 

Yeager,  Orson  E 67 

POPLAR. 

Anderson-Tully  Company 9 

Atlantic  Lumber  Company 

Farrin.  M.  B.,  LumberCompany 13 

FaustBros.  LumberCompany 16 

Hadentine  Lumber  Company.  Inc 

Kentucky  Lumber  Company 10 

Keys- Walker  Lumber  Company 

Logan.  J.  M.,  Lumber  Co 6 

Maphet  4  Shea  Lumber  Company...  6 

Radina,  L.  W.,  4Co 13 

Vansant,  Kitchen  4  Co 68 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company 10 

Whiting,  Wm.  S 65 

Wood.  K,  E..  LumberCompany 15 

Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company 68 

VENEERS  AND    PANELS. 

Adams  4Raymond  Veneer  Co 61 

Ahnapee  Veneer  4  Seating  Co 62 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  4  Dock  Co 63 

Central  Veneer  Company 60 

Gorham  Brothers  Company 61 

Hanson-Turner  Company 62 

Hoffman  Bros.  Company 60 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Co 5 

Jarrell.  B.  C.  4  Co 60 

Kentucky  Veneer  Works 60 

Kiel  Wooden  Ware  Company 62 

Knorville  Veneer  Company 6 

Louisvilla  Veneer  Mills 11 

Maley,  Thompson  4  Moffett  Co 13 

Mengel,  C.  C,  4  Bro.  Company 11 

Ohio  Veneer  Company 61 

Penrod  Walnut  4  Veneer  Co 60 

Putnam  Veneer  and  Lumber  Co 63 

Rayner,  J 5 

Rice  Veneer  4  Lumber  Company....  60 
Southern    Veneer     Manufacturing 

Company 63 

Underwood  Veneer  Company 63 

Veneer  Manufacturers'  Company 5 

Walker  Veneer  4  Panel  Co 53 

WiUey.  C.  L 47 

Williams.  Ichabod  T..  4  Sons 16 

Wisconsin  Seating  Company 62 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 15 

.MAHOGANY,   WALNUT,    ETC. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  4  DockCo 63 

Duhlmeier  Brothers _ 13 

Hamilton.J.  V 64 

Huddlestorn-Mafsh  Lumber  Co 5 

Maley,  Thompson  4  Moffett  Co 13 

Mengel,  C.  C.  4  Bro.  Company 11 

Palmer  4  Parker  Co 14 


Penrod  Walnut  4  Veneer  Co 60 

Purcell,  Frank \\  (5 

Rayner,  J '"'  5 

Struthers  Cooperage  Company 

Willey,  C.  L 47 

Williams,  Ichabod  T.,  4  Sons, . ."  .  16 

HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 

Beecher4  Barr 14 

Carrier  Lumber  4  Mfg.  Co 16 

Cobbs  4  Mitchell,  Inc 3 

Eastman.  S.  L.,  Flooring  Co .'.'.  59 

Farrin.  M.  B..  Lumber  Company 13 

Forman,  Thos..  Company 59 

Kerry  4  Hanson  Flooring  Co ,59 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  LumberCo....  64 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 3 

Robbins  LumberCo 66 

Salt  Lick  LumberCompany 65 

Stearns  Salt  4  Lumber  Company. . .  D 

Stephenson.  I..  Company.  The .59 

Webster  Lumber  Co.,  George 15 

White.  Wm.H..  Co '.'.  68 

Wilce.  T.,  Company,  The 5 

Young,  W.  D.,  4  Co 3 

WOODWORKING     MACHINERY, 

Cadillac  MachineCo 55 

Linderman  Machine  Co.,  The 

Mershon.  W.  B..  4  Co 

Phoenix  Manufacturing  Co 

Saranac  Machine  Company 55 

Steinmetz,  C.  M 15 

Westinghouse  Electric  4  Mfg.  Co  ..  55 

LOGGING   MACHINERY. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Wka .55 

Clyde  Iron  Works 58 

Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co 58 

Russel  Wheel  4  Foundry  Co 57 

DRY   KILNS  AND   BLOWERS. 

Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works 58 

Phila.  Textile  Mchy.  Co 15 

SAWS,    KNIVES  AND   SUPPLIES. 

Atkins.  E.  C.  4Co 56 

Simonds  Mfg.  Co 

LUMBER  INSURANCE. 

Central  Manufacturers' Mut.  Ins.  Oa  48 

Epperson,  U .  S 50 

Indiana  Lumbermen's  Mut.  Ins.  Co..  48 

Lum  ber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. .  48 

Lumbermen's  Mutual  Ins.  Co 48 

Lumbermen's     Underwriting    Alli- 
ance    50 

Lamber  Underwriters 16 

Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Mutual 

Fire  Ins.  Co 48 

Rankin.  Barry  4  Co  

TIMBER   LANDS. 

Lacey.  James  D..4Co 49 

Spry.  JohnC 5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Freight  Audit  4  Storage 

Company 48 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  4  Dock  Co 63 

Childs.S.  D. ,  4  Co 53 

Gerlach,  The  Peter.  Company 53 

Lnmbermen's  Credit  Asaociatioa....  5 

Mechanical  Rubber  Companr 2 

Pillsbury  &  Baldwin  Company 49 

Struthers  Cooperage  Company 

Tamms  Silica  Company 53 

Wausau  Advancement  Association,. 

Westinghouse  Electric  4  Mfg.  Oa...  5 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  tbis  sec- 
tion at  the  following  rates: 

For  one  insertion 20c  a  iine 

For  two  insertions 35c  a  line 

For  three  insertions 50c  a  line 

For  four  insertions 60c  a  line 

Eigbt  words  of  ordinary  length  make  one  Un*. 
Heading  counts  as  two  lines. 
No  display  except  the  headings  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances  to  accompany  the  order.  No 
extra  charges  for  copies  of  paper  containing 
the  advertisement. 


EMPLOYES  WANTED 


WANTED 

Good  walnut  log  hewer. 

C.  J.  FRANK,  r.ogansport,  Ind. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Chas.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Kirkland  Rd., 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


TIMBER  ESTIMATING 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  and  logging 
conditions.  Have  a  few  high-class  properties 
for  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

THos.  J.  Mcdonald. 

East  Tenn.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

KnoxTille.  Tenn. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOE 

76  to  100  cars  of  oak  poles,  bolsters,  sand 
boards,  eveners,  and  reacbes ;  and  hickory  and 
maple  axles.  Will  inspect  at  shipping  point,  and 
pay  cash.  E.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bayne  St., 

Bnffalo.  N.  T. 


LOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  WALNUT  LOGS 
500  cars  good  black  walnut  logs,  10"  and  up 
In  diameter,  6  ft.  and  up  long.     Will  inspect  at 
shipping  point  and  pay  cash. 

GEO.  W.  HARTZELL,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LOGS 

200,000  ft.  28"  and  up  White  Oak  logs. 
200,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Walnut  logs. 
50,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Cherry  logs. 
C.  L.  WILLEY,  2558  S.  Robey  St.,  Chicago. 


TIMBER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


FOE  SALE— 7500  ACEES 

Ot  virgin  hardwood  timber  estimated  to  contain 
ni'.CSO.OOO  ft.  right  on  the  railroad.  Price  very 
low.    Address,  F.  G.  HOFFMANN,  Beta,  N.  C. 


FOE  SALE 

About  3.000  acres  of  virgin  oak  timber,  i  miles 
from  railroad,   southeast  Missouri. 

T.    A.    SMITH,    Manchester,    Mo. 


FOE  SALE 

700  acres  of  well  timbered  land,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Southern  poplar,  hickory  and  other 
hardwoods,  near  Manchester,  Tenn.  Land  is 
underlaid  with  coal.  Will  sell  timber  only,  or 
timber  aud  land  together.  K.  McKEXZIE,  Owner, 
019  Andrus   Bldg.,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 


FOE  SALE   CHEAP 

to  close  an  estate,  several  thousand  acres  of  hem- 
lock and  hardwood  timber  in  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin. Large  or  small  tracts.  N.  EMERSON,  701 
Metropolitan  Life  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ABE  YOXT  INTEEESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 
I  own  in  fee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracks  of  high-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  the  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  investment  or  as  an 
operating    proposition. 

Win    deal    with    principals   only.      Address   In 
confidence,   "BOX   22,"   care   Habdwood   Rbcobd. 


TIMBER  LANDS  WANTED 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

400  or  500  acres  of  good  hardwood  timber- 
land,  mostly  oak  and  ash,  suitable  tor  bending 
purposes.     Address 

"BOX   125."   care   Hardwood   Record. 


TIMBER  FOR  SALE 

FOE  SALE— HAEDWOOD   TIMBEE 

6,118  acres  in  fee  simple  of  virgin  timber  land 
having  on  it  the  following :  Oak,  15  million  feet ; 
cypress,  12  million  feet ;  gum,  12  million  feet ; 
pine,  10  million  feet.  This  is  located  in  North 
Louisiana  and  is  fine  timber.     Address 

"OWNER,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


OAK.  POPLAR,  ASH 
and  all  other  bardwoods,  in  all  grades  and  thick- 
nesses, can  be  readily  sold  If  advertised  In  the 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  section  of  Habdwood  Bic- 
OBD.  If  yoa  have  a  large  stock  yon  want  to 
sell  try  a  few  lines  in  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  inquiries  they  will  bring  you. 


FOR  SALE 

Car  Curly  Poplar,  largely  4/4. 

2  cars  4/4No.  1  Common  Poplar 

3  cars  8/4  No.  2  Common  Poplar 

Address        P.  O.  BOX  174,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
I 


DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED 


WANTED 

DIMENSION    OAK 
Plain   and   Quartered 

Various   sizes   for  chair  and   table  factories. 
Send  to  us  for  specifications  and  prices. 

INDIANA  QUARTERED  OAK  CO. 

7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York. 


LUMBER  WANTED 


WE  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  HEAR  FROM 

Any  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  Poplar  Electric 
Casings,  and  also  from  those  in  a  position  to  sup- 
ply Red  Gum  Veneers. 

Address  "BOX  122,"  care  Hardwood  Recced. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE 

1    carload   No.   1   Chestnut  Poles  30'   long,   7" 
diameter  at  top. 

WERE  WOODFILL,  Greensburg,   Indiana. 


THE  GOSHEN  MFG.  CO., 

<:;osheu,   Ind..  is  in  the  market  fur  a  quantity  of 
Dimension    Beech    lumber. 


WANTED 

One-inch  kiln-dried  Oak  and  Chestnut. 

DECATUR  COFFIN  CO.  Decatur,  111. 


BUTBRS  OF  HARDWOODS. 

Do  you  want  to  get  In  touch  wltb  tbe  beat 
buyers  of  hardwood  lumber?  We  have  a  Hat, 
•bowing  the  annual  requirements  In  lumber, 
dimension  stock  and  veneers  and  paneli  of  con- 
•umers  of  those  materials  throughout  tbe  United 
States  and  Canada.  Tbe  service  Is  free  to  ad- 
vertisers In  the  RicoBD.  It  will  Interest  yon. 
Write  us  for  farther  information  aboat  onr  "Sell- 
ing Lumber  by  Mail  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  Bldg., 

Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE 

Plant,  real  estate,  power,  blower,  heating, 
lighting  and  machinery  equipment  of  tbe  Pills- 
bury  &  Baldwin  Co..  manufacturers  of  tanks  and 
seats.  New  factory  building  with  22000  square 
feet  floor  space,  .\ndrews  dry  kiln.  Two  railroad 
sidings,  in  the  heart  ot  the  native  timberlands, 
evcr.v  detail  up  to  the  minute.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular,  terms,  etc. 
PILLSBURY  &  BALDWIN  CO.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
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OVER  100  FAMIUES 

Living  in  tents  around  Henryetta,  Oklalioma. 
Not  a  vacant  room  or  building  in  tlie  district. 
Ttie  Ilcnryetta  Development  Co.  offers  induce- 
ments and  guarantees  to  the  man  or  men  who 
will  erect  100  three,  four  and  five  room  houses. 
Address  E.  B.  MILLER.  Sec'y,  Henryetta  Devel- 
opment Co.,  Henryetta,  Oklahoma. 


EXPORT 

Well-known  export  firm,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  European  markets,  would  like  to  get 
into  connections  with  first-class  mills,  especially 
in  West  Virginia,  with  the  object  of  handling 
their  stock  for  export.  Principal  will  spend 
most  time  in  Europe.  Can  furnish  Al  references. 
Address   "BOX   123."   care  Habdwood  Record. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

tor  man  to  go  in  manufacturing  business.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitable  for 
making  spokes  and  vehicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion in  town  six  thousand,  on  two  rivers  and 
two  railroads.  Address 
I  "BOX  72."  care  Habdwood  Recoed. 


PARTNERSHIP  INTEREST  POR  SALE 

Non-resident  partner  in  Hardwood  Manufac- 
turing company  will  dispose  of  controlling  inter- 
est. 

Address  "BOX  120,"  care  Habdwood  Record. 


WANTED 

To  correspond  with  a  reliable  and  competent 
manufacturer  of  hardwood  lumber,  who  has  a 
mill  and  wants  a  location  in  the  Gulf  states. 
Address  ROBINSON   LUMBER   CO., 

717  Whitney  Bank  BIdg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 

One  SO  H.  P.  high  pressure  boiler  :  one  60  H.  P. 
side  crank  engine,  both  Houston,  Stanwood  & 
Gamble  make  with  all  connections  complete : 
Gordon  Hollow  Blast  grates,  blower.  Worthington 
duplex  pump.  Marsh  steam  head.  Bissell  dynamo. 
All  new,  out  of  factories  18  months  only. 

Also  one  .American  No.  2  self-feed  ripper.  One 
three-saw  tower  edger,  one  30"  Bucyrus  exhaust 
fan.    One  Sinker-Davis  double  circular  mill,  new. 

For  information  write  to 

BOX    188,   Gillett.   Ark. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

One    No.    88    new   Berlin    matcher.      Inquire   of 
GEO.  E.   SPRY,  1003  Harris  Tr.  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


FOR   SALE 

3  hydraulic  veneer  presses  ;  five  pumps,  2  and 
3   plunger;    12    pumps,    single;    190    retainers;    1 
glue  roll.     ,\11  well-known  makes.     Cheap. 
CHAS.  F.  ELMES  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

228  N.  Morgan  St.,  Chicago. 


Qerlach  Modern  Machines 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOOKS 


Circular,  Band  and  Cylinder  Saws 
SAW  AND  LOG  TOOLS 

THE  FETER  CERLACH  CO,  Oeveland.  6lli  Cily,  U.S.A. 
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CHICAGO 


Osgood    &  Richardson 

935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Agents:  LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Telephone  Canal  1688 


CHAS.     DARLING     &     CO. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

22nd  Street  and  Center  Avenue 
CHICAGO 

McParland  Hardwood 
Lumber  Co.  2204  s.  lafun  st. 
HARDWOODS 

FRED  D.  SMITH 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1337-1343  North  Branch  St.  C4IICACO 

E.  H.   KLANN 

Cottonwood,    Gum,    Oak,    Ash,    Cy- 
pres*, Yellow  Pine,  Dimension  Stock 


819  FISHER  BLDG. 


HAR.    1187 


A  T«Deer  Gsags  ia  ths  answer  to  %  Yenaer  Dmf'i 
craving  tor  jears.  Thii  "Walker  Brand"  Vea- 
ecr  OaD(«  is  a  eteel  gans*  that  will  latisfy 
Toar  want!  for  all  time.    Ton  can'tdo  your- 
self a  better  torn  iban  to  baj  one  of 
these  gaoses-     It  gauges  ACOCRATELT 
every  tbickness from  l-iOmohto  %-iDcb 
INCLUSIVE,    Wake  ap  to  this  opporto- 
nity.  Priceonly  1198  delivered  l^U.  S 
iMail.  Order  now,  ti>day,  Addr«se — 6466 
ffoodlawn  At«,     Phone  Hyde  Fark  8S. 

CHICAGO 


9Q%    PURE 

OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago 


COUNTERFEIT  CHECKS  | 

are  freqaent 
except  where 
oar 

v^a^^^^v 

Two  Piece 
Geometricil 
Barter  Coin 

A 

^^^^^ 

Is  In  use,  then 
Imitation  Isn't  i 
possible.             i 
Sample  If  you 
ask  for  It. 

m 

Mj^S 

S.  D.  CaiLDS 
t  CO. 

c'bicatfo        y 

m 

^^^^H 

We  also  tnalre 
lima  OhtckB, 
Btenollsand 
Liag  Hammer*. 

^ 

^^^^*^ 

^mf 

w 

GIBSON 

TALLY  BOOK 


This  three-throw  tally  ticket  cover  is  made 
from  aluminum,  and  accommodates  four  tally 
tickets — 4ix8f  inches  in  size. 

Folds  compactly  to  less  than  one-fourth  inch 
m  thickness  and  fits  side  or  inside  coat  pocket. 

Gives  large  area  of  four  tickets  for  compli- 
cated tallies,  or  straight  grade  can  be  made 
on  one  page. 

Accommodates  any  form  of  tally  ticket  desired. 
Special,  patented,  triplicate  tally  tickets  supplied, 
printed  on  waterproof  paper  with  carbon  backs.  Tallies 
made  on  these  tickets  are  unalterable.  Their  use  en- 
ables the  inspector  to  retain  triplicate,  and  forward 
orieinal  and  duplicate.  Duplicate  desiened  to  be 
attached  to  invoice. 

These  tally  books  are  perfection  for  durability, 
covenience,  accuracy,  and  for  systematizing  the  inspec- 
tion and  measurement  of  lumber 


Patent  applied   for  on    covers. 
Triplicate  Tally  Tickets  patented. 


Copyrighted,    1910. 


PRICE  LIST 


s  1.00 

10.00 


Aluminum  Tally  Covers,  each 

Aluminum  Tally  Covers,  perdozen 

Patented  triplicate  Tally  Tickets  (stock  form) 

per  1,000    10.00 
Siuelc  sheet  manila  (stock  form)  Tally  Tickets, 

per  1,000      4.00 
Specimen  forms  of  Tally  Tickets  mailed  on  applica- 
tion.   Covers  sold  on  approval  to  responsible  concerns. 

Manufactured  by 

Hardwood    Record 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,       CHICAGO 
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This  is  Form  B 


B 

Order  No 

UPHAM  &  AGLER 

CAIRO,  ILL. 

Date _ „   

Car  No 

From 

...._ Initial Capacity Tare_ 

To _.. -. 

Kind Inspect 

or _ 

This  telly  Is  mtde  on tickets  of  which  this  li 

Ho 

EACH 

PCS. 

FEET 

6 

10 

15 

20 

25 

to 

35 

40 

46 

50 

56 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

86 

90 

9« 

100 

— 

_ 

Of  Single  Duplicate  or  Tripli- 
cate Lumber  Tally  Ticket 
(without  Loose  Carbon  Sheets) 
used  in  the 


Gibson 
Aluminum 
Tally  Book 
Covers 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 

537  S.  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO 


Let  US  send  you  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  scores  of  forms  of 
lumber,  flooring  and  log  tally 
tickets. 


The  Gibson  Tally  Book  System 

has    more    than    2,500    users. 


HARD  W-43-0-D     RE  CORD 
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Baldwin    Geared 
Locomotive 

Logging  Locomotives  must  operate  on  steep  grades,  sharp 
curves  and  uneven  tracks.  This  is  what  the  geared  locomo- 
tive illustrated  has  been  designed  to  do.  It  is  symmetrical 
in  construction,  and  power  is  transmitted  to  the  axles  through 
a  central  drive.  The  valve  motion  is  simple  and  accessible, 
and  all  new  features  have  been  tried  out  in  service. 


1     -A^ 

m 

s 

1 

This  locomotive  is  well-designed,  well-built  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Various  sizes  can  be  furnished,  to  suit  different  track  and 
operating  conditions. 

THE     BALDWIN     LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,   U.   S.  A. 

Cable  Address: — "Baldwin,  Philadelphia" 

Branch  Offices: 
New  York.  N.  Y..  Hudson  Terminal:  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Wriglit  Building; 

CI<icago,  III.,  Railway  Exchange:  Portland,  Ore.,  Spalding  Building; 

Richmond,  Va.,  Travelers  Building. 


Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners 


Cam  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  driven  with 

"ADVAHGE" 

CORRUGATED 
JOINT  FASTENER 
MACHINE 

Made  in  DiHerenl 
Types  lo  Meet 
All  Conditions 

Specially  suitable  for 
manufacturers  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds, 
screens,  coffins, 
furniture,  plumbers' 
wood-work,  porch 
columns,  boxes, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Write  for  bulletins 
and  prices. 

Manufactured  only 
by 


Saranac  Machine  Co.,   St.  Joseph.  Michigan 


Saws  Driven  by  Westinghouse  Motors. 

Westinghouse  Motors 

Save  53%  of  Power   in 
a  Woodworking    Plant 


'T^ESTS  in  a  woodworking  plant 
-■-  showed  that  it  required  180  h.  p.  to 
drive  all  the  machines  from  line  shafts, 
but  that  only  85  h.  p.  was  needed  when 
each  machine  was  driven  by  a  Westing- 
house motor. 

95  h.  p.  was  therefore  w^asted  in  fric- 
tion by  the  line  shafts  and  belts,  and 
represented  a  continuous  loss  even  if 
only  one  machine  was  in  use. 

But  saving  in  power  is  only  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  use  of  the  Westing- 
house motors.     Some  of  the  others  are : 

Machines,  can  be  placed  wherever  desired  so 
that  materials  can  be  passed  from  one  process 
to  the  next  with  the  least  handling. 

Belt  and  line  shaft  maintenance  expense 
greatly  reduced. 

Trouble  with  one  machine  does  not  necessi- 
tate shutting  down  others. 

Cleaner  and  .safer  working  conditions. 

Minimum   fire   risk  and   insurance   charges. 

These  advantages  mean  greater  produc- 
tion at  less  cost. 

These  advantages  can  be  obtained  in  any 
woodworking  plant  with  properly  applied 
Westinghouse  motors. 

Westinghouse  representatives  will,  on  re- 
quest, investigate  your  plant  and  recommend 
the  proper  motors  to  secure  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  drive. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.    ftAt^ 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  V^^ 

Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities 
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ILVER 
TEEL 


AAv^sS 


No  matter  what  you  have  been  using  before,  or  how  well  you  think  you're  satisfied,  make 
a  change  and  use  Saws  made  from  ATKINS  SILVER  STEEL  and  you  will  be  better 
satisfied  than  ever. 

Better  in  quality  than  any  other  saw  steel.  Far  superior  in  results  to  the  millman. 
We  are  pioneers  in  all  improvements  in  Saws  of  all  kinds. 

BAND  SAWS  CIRCULAR  SAWS 

CROSS-CUT  SAWS  GANG  and  RESAWS 

A  Perfect  Saw  for  Every  Purpose 

ATKINS  MACHINE  KNIVES— "  FINEST  ON  EARTH." 
AGENTS    FOR    COVEL   FILING    ROOM    MACHINERY. 

Full  inform.ition  and  price  on  request  by  writing  to  any  of  our  branch  houses  or  agents. 

E.  C  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

The  Silver  Steel  Saw  People 

Home   Office   and   F'actory,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BRANCHES:     Atlanta,       Chicago,       Memphis,       Minneapolis,        New  Orleans,        New  York  City, 
Portland,       San    Francisco,       Seattle,        Vancouver,   B.   C.        Sydney,   N.   S.  W. 

CANADIAN    FACTORY:     Hamilton,   Ont.       MACHINE  KNIFE  FACTORY:    Lancaster,  N.   Y. 


HARDWOOD     HE CORD 
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THE  RUSSEL  COMBINED  SKIDDER  AND  LOADER  IN  OPERATION 

Russel  Logging  Cars  are  built  to  stand  severe 
service,  of  any  capacity  desired  or  to  suit  any 
length  of  log. 


Logging  Economy 

will  interest  you 

The  most  convincing  proof  of  any 
machine's  efificiency,  next  to  a  per- 
sonal trial,  is  the  expression  of  those 
who  have  used  them. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  you 
with  the  proofs  or  the  names  of  the 
operators  who  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  the  machines  in  operation. 

The  Russel  Combined  Skidder 
and  Loader  has  demonstrated  itself 
to  be  superior  in  design  and  con- 
struction. The  great  decrease  in 
cost  and  increased  efficiency  of  log- 
ging is  bound  to  appeal  to  the 
operators. 


Russel  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Prominent  Veneer  Man  says: 

^  "I  believe  your  new  service  show^ing  the  exact  require- 
ments of  the  Veneer  and  Panel  Trade  to  be  highly  accu- 
rate, and  a  necessary  part  of  the  office  equipment  of  any 
progressive  veneer  or  panel  factory." 

^The  same  information  would  cost  you  thousands  of 
dollars.     The  cost  of  our  service  is  a  small  fraction  of  that. 

^  Ask  your  competitor  to  tell  you  how  it  has  helped  him, 
and  then  write  us  for  details. 


HARDWOOD  RECORD, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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*CLYDE  -  GRADE    TKdn  wkicti  iKere  ij-  None  better 


Nearly  a  thousand  lumber 
rompanies  have  proved  the 
'■conomy  and  etncioncy  of 
skidding  witu  the  Clyde 
Skidder  and  loading  with 
th..'  McGiffert  Log  Loader. 
If  you  are  not  one  of  them 
you  will  be  after  yon  give 
us  a  cbanco  to  show  you; 
nnd  meantime  it's  costing 
you  somewhere  around  $2j 
day  to  "do  without!' 


■^^ 


# 


Our  Seven 

Acre  Fac- 
tory at        ^^ 
Dula 


^jam^    ^w.^^    IRON  WORKS     >__^ 

CLYDE  ■  GRADE    LoSsinOond  Ho.rtnaM-chm^,     ^"^^1!^'' 


HARDWOOD  RECORD'S. 

strongest  circulation  is  in  the  region  where  things  are  made 
of  wood— WISCONSIN,  MICHIGAN,  ILLINOIS,  IN- 
DIANA,   OHIO,     PENNSYLVANIA,    NEW    YORK 
and  the  East. 
IT'S  the  BEST  SALES  MEDIUM  for  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 


Broom   Handle   Machinery 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  STEEL  TUMBLERS  FOR  DRY- 
ING AND  POLISHING  BROOM  HANDLES.  This  system  is 
rapidly  supplanting  all  olhers.  More  economical;  less  time  required 
for  drying;  no  polishing  afterwards;  greater  per  cent  of  straight 
handles  turned  out. 


Steel  Tumbler  for 
Drying  and   Polish- 
ing Broom  Handles 


CADILLAC      MACHINE     COMPANY 

Complete  Line  of  Broom  Handle  Machinery 

CADILLAC,   MICH. 


HARDWOOD  RECORD 

Not  only  the  ONLY  HARDWOOD  PAPER 
but  the  BEST   LUMBER  PAPER  published 


Lumber  Dried  As  Never  Before 

SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

GRAND  RAPIDS  DRY  KILN 
GRAND  RAPIDS  VENEER  WKS.,    SOLE  MFRS.,    MICHIGAN 


=^'3!^ 


The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOGGING 


IS  DONE  WITH 


^,  MDCERWOOD 


LiDGERWOOD    MFG.  CO. 

96  Liberty  Street.  New  York 


-   — i,    ...-^  j\    ;•,;«.-      a.  ...B'rarich'-b'ffices     .,     ■-     ..,.., 
■Z,.^^Si    ,J^--^n    ,:■•.',  (   Agencies'    -'-   -5,<-.-"'^ 

NEW  ORLEAKJS-WOODWARD.WIGHT&CO.LTa 

CANADA-ALLIS  CHALMERS   BULLOCK  LTCi. 

MONTREAL    VANCOUVER 
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MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS  FOR  HARD  MAPLE.  AND  GREY  ELM 


"Ideal"  S  Rock  Maple  Flooring 

is  the  flooring  that  i*  manufactured  expressly  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modem  machinery  from  carefully-selected  stock  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
throughout  our  entire  system  to  make  it  fulfill  in  every  particular  its  name — "IDEIAL." 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 

Send  Us  Your  Inquiries 

The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


"Chief  Brand" 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  J,  f  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple 
in  all  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE    US,  WE   CAN    INTEREST  VOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING.    MICHIGAN 


We  Want  to  Move  Promptly 

20  cars  4/4  No.  2  Com.   and   Better   Basswood 
12  cars  5/4  No.  2  Com.   and   Better   Basswood 
50  M  2x6-16  small  red  knotted  White  Pine 
25  M  4/4  Log  Run  White  Pine 


LATH 
SHINGLES 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOODS 


PINE  AND 
HEMLOCK 


East  Jordan  Lumber  Co. 

East  Jordan,  Michigan 

MAKERS  OF  IMPERIAL   MAPLE  FLOORING 


Michigan 
Hard  Maple 

Firsts  and 
Seconds 

Stock  now  in  our 
Detroit  yard  for 
quick     shipment. 

PRICES  REASONABLE,  AND  GRADES  CORRECT 

Thomas  Forman  Company 

Detroit 


150   M'  5/4 

45    M'  8/4 

25    M'  10/4 

60   M'  12/4 

40   M'  16/4 

20   M'  5/4 
10   M' 
10   M 


14" 
6/4  12" 
10/4  12' 
12  M'  12/4  12" 
10   M'    16/4    12" 


and  wider 
and  wider 
and  wider 
and  wider 
and  wider 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BIRCH  BASSWOOD  ELM  MAPLE 

75,000  feet  5/4  No.   1   and  2  common  Maple 
100,000  feet  6/4    No.  1  and'  2  common  (Large- 
ly No.  1  common)   Maple 
25,000  feet  5/4  No.  2  Com.  and  better  Birch 
40,000  feet  8/4  No.  3  common  Rock  Elm 

We  Solicit  Your  Inquiries 
SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W.— C,  M.  &  ST.  P.— W.  &  M. 


^T  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber 
%[^to  HARDWOOD  REC- 
ORD and  have  a  suspicion  that 
you  would  like  to  see  a  copy,  it 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 

SAGINAW    BRAND 

MAPLE   FLOORING 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


^^  ^^  ^yf  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscriber* 
t^^P  ^^^^  ^0lg\  are  owners  of  steam  plants.  Eigbty- 
^^^^  J^B  l^J  nine  per  cent  are,  tberefore,  buyers  of 
^■^^  ^^^  wood-working  macbinery.     Tbere  is  lit' 

tie    percentage    of  waste  circulation    in 
HARDWOOD  RECORD  for  machinery  advertisers. 
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VENRERS 

AND 

PANELS 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


HELENA.  ARK. 


VENEERS 


PENROD  WALNUT  &  VENEER  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


B.  C.  JARRELL  ^  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rotary- Cut  Gum  and  Poplar 

VENEERS 

Well  manufactured,  thoroughly 
KILN  DRIED  and  FLAT 


HUMBOLDT. 


TENNESSEE 


CIRCASSIAN 


Ma^HOCANY 


Logs  VENEERS  Lumbar 


WE  IMPORT 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


All  Thicknesses  of  Mahogany 
Ready  for  Shipment 

RICE  VENEER  &  LUMBER  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICH. 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and 

White  Oak 

Walnut  Cherry  Ash  Maple 

Let  n.  Send  You  Our  stock  List    FORT     WAYNE,      IND. 


KENTUCKY   VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR,  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED- 

QUARTERED   OAK,  MAHOGANY 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


^ 


For  items  of  Hardwood  Stock  or  Hardwood 
Machinery,  you  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
write  our  advertisers.     Get  in  touch  I 


For  Veneer  and  Panel  Manufacturers 

Your  Consumers'   Lists   Cost   You   BIG   MONEY 

We  can  save  it  all  and  relieve  you  of  all  the  detail  and  effort  necessary  to 

tabulate  consumers'  wants.     Our  Card  Index  System  of  those  wants, 

just  out,  is  the  result  of  systematic  effort.      It  is  endorsed  by  your  competitor. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Give  Hint  that  Advantage? 

HARDWOOD  RECORD  CHICAGO 
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VENEERS 

AND 

PANELS 

ESTABLISHED      1869 


Adams  &  Raymond 
Veneer  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,       INDIANA 

^MANUFACTURERS 

PLAIN  5  FIGURED 

VENEERS 

C/RCAS5/A/V)    XA/ALNUT 


QUARTERED     OAK 


O  If  you  want  to  employ  the  best  system  for 
tallying      lumber,      cover      and      specimen 
tickets  will  be   sent   on  approval. 

HARDWOOD    RECORD,    Chicago. 


OHIO  VENEER 

COMPANY 


OFFICE    AND    MILLS: 

2624-2634  Colerain  Avenue 
CINCINNATI  OHIO 


WE  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING 
VENEER  FOR  SALE: 


600,000  ft. 
1,500,000  ft. 

Veneer 
100,000  ft. 

Veneer 
125,000  ft. 
200,000  ft. 
280,000  ft. 

Veneer 
150,000  ft. 

Veneer 

350,000  ft. 

50,000  ft. 

600,000  ft. 

70,000  ft. 


1/28"  Cut  Circassian   Walnut  Veneer 
1/28"  Slice  Cut  Figured  African   Mahogany 

1/24"  Slice  Cut  Figured  African  Mahogany 

1/20"  Sawed    Mexican    Mahogany  Veneer 
1/20"  Sawed  Quartered  White  Oak  Veneer 
1/20"  Slice      Cut      Quartered      White     Oak 

1/28"  Slice     Cut     Quartered     White     Oak 

1/28"  Slice   Cut   Figured   Gum   Veneer 
1/28"  Slice    Cut    Quartered    Sycanaore 
Slice  Cut  African  Mahogany  Crotch  Veneer 
Cut  Bird-Eye  Maple  Veneer 


When  you  buy  veneered  panels  from  manufacturers  who 
have  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
you   may  safely  depend   on  the  product  being  satisfactory. 

As  a  consumer  of  veneered  panels  you  are  given  the  bene- 
fit of  our  many  years  of  experience  and  are  enabled  to  put 
best  grade  of  built-up  stock  into  your  work — buying  it  at 
minimum  cost. 


We 

low 

do 

are 

run 

do  not   claim   to  be 
T    in    price,    but   w<' 
claim    our    PANELvS 
cheaper  in  the  lonj; 
as   they 

Do 

Win  not  come    / 

L        to  pieces         X 

\    after  tliny     X 

\   are  in  the    X 

\      furni-     X 

\     ture     X 

you  see  the  point  ? 

We  manufacture  tops  and  panels  of  all  kinds — large  or 
small — in  domestic  and  cabinet  woods.  They  are  made  right 
and  stay  right.  Samples  and  prices  submitted  on  applica- 
tion'. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us. 

The  Gorham  Bros.  Company,      Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co. 

HOME    OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 


We  manufacture  at  our  Birchwood  plant  single  ply  veneers 
of  all  native  northern  woods  and  deliver  stock  that  is  in 
shape  to  glue. 

From  our  Algoma  factory,  where  we  have  specialized  for 
twenty  years,  we  produce  panels  of  all  sizes,  flat  or  bent  to 
shape,  in  all  woods,  notably  in  Mahogany  and  Quarter-Sawed  Oak. 

We  make  no  two-ply  stock,  and  do  not  employ  sliced  cut 
quartered  oak.  Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed 
veneer. 


Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.  We 
do  not  use  retainers.  Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
erful screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

If  you  seek  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 
results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 
of  every  detail,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 
an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  product  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  CO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  CUT 


XV. 


BIRCH 

BASSWOOD 

OAK 

ASH 

ELM 


VENEER "' " "' v# 


\ 


'^4- 


^  WISCONSIN  ^ 


.*v^ 


-^^ 


^>    MUST  MOVE  BY  JAN.  1    v^ 

^^^X  Panels — 3  ply — good  1  side 

jLy/        3/16  Ash,  24x60      1/4  Ash,  24x60     14  Basswood,  24x60 


30x60 


30x72 


IN  STOCK  AT  CHICACO  WAREHOUSE,  1140  WEST  LAKE  STREET 

TELEPHONE  HAYMARKET  3027 


Wisconsin  Seating  Co. 


New  London,  Wis. 


HOWARD  HANSON,  President 


THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treaa. 


THE   HANSON-TURNER    COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


ROTARY  CUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 


ELM  OAK 

BEECH  MAPLE 

CURLY  BIRCH 


BIRCH 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTIES: 

DRAWER  BOTTOMS       BACK  PANELS        CENTER  STOCK 
nifkit  A  riri*   uani  r  BACKING       PIANO  PIN  BLOCKS       BIRCH  DOOR  STOCK 

BIRD'S'EYE  MAPLE  curlv  birch      bird's-eye  maple 


OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y. 
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OUR     SPECIALTV 

Highly  Figured  Quarter-Sawed  White  Oak  Veneer 


PUTINAM   VeiNBER   &    LUMBER   Co, 

ROACHDAUE,    IIND. 


H.  I.  CUTSirNGER,  Gen'l  Mat-. 


Custom  Mill  Work,  Storage,   Inspection 


ON 


Foreign  Fancy  Woods,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Circassian 

We  receive  the  logs,  store  or  warehouse  them,  manufacture  them  into  lumber,  cut  or  saw  veneers,  pile  and  store  the  pro- 
duct, and  ship  via  any  railroad.  Also  furnish  inspection  returns  on  logs  or  lumber.  Can  furnish  accommodations  and  econ- 
omies which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere.  We  always  have  on  our  yards  parcels  of  plain  and  figured  African, 
Mexican  and  Cuban  Mahogany,  Circassian  Walnut  and  Cedar  logs,  placed  here  for  sale  by  direct  foreign  shippers,  from 
which  advantageous  purchases  can  be  made. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co.  Long  island  City,  New  York 


y  eneers  and  l^anels  with  a  Jxeputation 

TT  rE  manufacture  Veneers  in  all  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.    Also  Built-up  Panels 
^^     in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.     Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Underwood  Veneer  Co,  Waiisau^  Wis. 


"SOVEMANCO." 

We  can  furnish  anything  you  want  in 

Sawed    and    Sliced    Foreign    and   Domestic   Figured   Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.    Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

day  received,  if  desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  21st  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KV.  Mills,  Magnolia,  Standard  and  21st  Sts. 
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ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER 


WILL  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING  STOCK: 

DRY— IN  FINE  CONDITION 


6,000  ft.  3/4"    1S-2S   Qrtd.    White   Oak, 

6"  &  up. 
8,500  ft.  3/4"  No.   1   Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak,  6"  &  7". 
5,000  ft.  6/4"  No.   1   Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 
2,700  ft.  5/8"  No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 
3  5,000  ft.  4/4"  No.   2  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 


5,000  ft.  5/4"  No.   2  Com.  Q'td.   White 

Oak. 
5,700  ft.  2^"  Com.  &  Bet.  Plain  White 
Oak. 
3  5,000  ft.  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Red  &  White 

Oak. 
40,000  ft.  4/4"   1S-2S  Qrtd.   Red  Oak,  6" 

&   up. 
15,000  ft.  5/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6" 


20,000  ft.  6/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6"  &  up. 
15,000  ft.  8/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6" 

&  up.     Very  wide  run. 
17,000  ft.  4/4"  1S-2S  Ortd.  Poplar. 

7,500  ft.  4/4"  1S-2S  Yel.  Poplar,  7"  &  up  wide. 
13,000  ft.  5/4"  Com.  &  Bet.  Poplar,  13"  &  up. 
26,000  ft.  6/4"  Clear  Saps.    Good  widths 

and   lengths. 
38,000  ft.  6/4"    No.    1    Common.     Good 
widths   and   lengths. 


&   up. 

We.  <il   <  .iiirsf.  have  a  <<iini>le)e  sinik  of  Quartered  and  Plain  Oak,  I'oplar  and  Hiiknr.v,  etc.,  in  all  grades  and  thicknesses; 

and   Mill   lie  Rlad  to  have  your  inquiries  for  anything:   ^'ou  nia.v  need. 

J.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO.  OWENSBORO,  KY. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Ciiarleston,    W.    Va. 


Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 


Fisher,  Louisiana 


Diamond 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE   OF   PERFECTION 


PUT  US  ON  YOUR  GUM  MAP 

In  the  next  ninety  days,  our  mills 
will     cut     about     3,000,000      feet 

RED  f2^  SAP  GUM 

H.  H.  HUT  LUMBER  COMPANY 

MAM'FACTrUKHs 

XEININESSEE    VALLEY    MARDNVOODS 

DECATUR,  ALABAMA 


U^oitt  Humtier  Co^  im. 

Southern      Hardwoods 

MAIN  OFFICE 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA 


Yards:    NORFOLK, ABINGDON, GRAHAM, VA., 
and  NORTH  WILKESBORO,  N.  C. 


Hardwood  Record's 

strongest  circulation  is  in  the  region  where 
thing.s  are  made  of  wood — WISCONSIN, 
MICHIGAN,  ILLINOIS,  INDIANA, 
OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK 
and  the  East.  It's  the  BEST  sables 
medivim  for  ha.rdwood  Ivimber. 
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Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber  Co. 

Specialists 
Red  Cu 


Mills  at 

Morehouse,  Mo. 


Sales  Oiiices 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


William  S.  Whiting 

MAINURACTUKER    AIND    WMOUUSAUliR 

WHITE  PIINE 

BASSWOOD 
BIRCH 

BUCKEYE 

CHESTINUT 
MAPLE 

POPLAR 

ASHEVIULE,  IN.  C.  OAK 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 

SALT  LICK  ....  KENTUCKY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

(^^Oak  Flooring 

Complete  stock  of   %"   and   13/16"   in  all 
stsmdard  widths 


CHERRY 

50  M  ft.  4/4 

No.  3 

Common 

CHESTNTT 

100,000  feet 
of  8/4  Sound 
"Wormy  and 
No.   2   Com- 


WE  HAVE    IT 


W.  W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 


CTPWESS 

250.000  teet 
ot  4/4  No.  1 
Common  & 
Better.  Old 
grading. 

SFRCCK 

4/4  and  8/4 
Clear  and 
Select,   S/4 

Box  and  Mill 
Cull 


BAND   SAWED   STOCK 

A    LINE    BRINGS    PRICE    BY    RETURN    MAIL 


General  Offices 

Jolinstowii,    Fa. 


New  York  Office 

No.  18  Broadway 


A  FEW  ITEMS  OF  DRY  STOCK 

We  Want  io  Move 


2  cars  4/4  1st  &  2nds  Cypress. 
2  cars  4/4  select  Cypress. 

4  cars  4/4  No.  1  Shop  Cypress. 
1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 

1   car  2"  Select  Cypress. 
1    car   4/4    Ists    &    2nd3    Cotton- 
wood. 

5  cars    3"    mixed    oak    Crossing 

Plank. 


10  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
2  cars  5  '4  No.  1  Common  Ash. 
2  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nds  Ash. 

1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nds  Ash. 

2  cars    4/4    IS"    &    wider    Panel 

Cottonwood. 
8/4  to   16/4  No.    1   Common  and 
better  Plain  Red  and  White 
Oak. 


BAKER-MATTHEWS    MFG.   CO. 

SIKESTON,    MO. 
WRITE     US     HOR     PRICES 


GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  CO. 

1002-1005  Times  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS 

Three   Mills 


Frank  Purcell  %" 

Exporter  of  Black  Waliiut  Logs 


Kansas  City 


.  S.  A. 


MARK 


FIGURED  WALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  we  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

MAKE  us  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 
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WISCONSIN 

WHERE    THE    FINEST     NORTHERN    HARDWOODS      GROW 


WE     MANUFACTURE     MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS     ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 

BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 
Condition 

BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ASH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ELM:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

THE  C.  A.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Office   and   Mill 
TOMAH,  WISCONSIN 


Logging   Camp 
BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 


GET   OUR  PRICES   ON 

1  car    1"  No.  1  Common  &  Btr.  Red  Birch. 

10  cars  1"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 
5  cars  1"  No.  1  and  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 
2  cars  114"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 

2  cars  lYz"  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 

Can      ship      in      straight      or 
mixed  cars  with  other  lumber 

ROBBINS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Rhinelander,   Wisconsin 


SAWYER  GOODMAN  CO. 

MARINETTE.  WIS. 

Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shingles    aad    Posts 

We  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White   Pine  Finish  and  Shop  and  Pattern    Lumber 


We  want  to  move  the 
following  air-seasoned  stock 

5  cars  6/4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
3  cars  5/4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
1  car    8/4"  No.  2  Com.  &  Better  Birch 

1  car  8/4  "  No.  1  Com.  &  Better  Birch 
3  cars  4/4"  No.   1   Com.  Birch 

2  cars  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Birch 

GELHAFEN  LUMBER  CO. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN 


The  Tegge  Lumb 

er  Co. 

MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 

BUYERS    OF 
ALL  KINDS  OF 

HARD 

WOOD     LUl 

VIBER 

IF    YOU   HAVEN'T   SEEN  THE  GIBSON    TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally 
Tickets  for  triplicate,  duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score 
of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the  latest  and  best.  En- 
dorsed by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and  buyers. 
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BUFFALO 

The  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK.  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

1075  Clinton  Street 


eUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  GO. 

We  want  to  buy  for  cash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

All  grades  and  tliicknesses. 

nill  receive  and  inspect  stock  at  shipping  point. 

Branch  jard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

940  Seneca  Street,  BUFFALO 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

SPliClALTIES: 

Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 

Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET 


ORSON  E.  YEAQER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


ANTHONY    MILLER 

HARDWOODS 
OF   ALL    KINDS 

893   EAGLE   STREET 


G.  EUIAS  <Sc  BRO. 

HARDWOODS 

White  Pine.  Yellow  Pine,  Spruce, 
Hemlock,  Fir,  Lumber,  Timber,  Mill- 
work,  Boxes,  Maple  and  Oak  Floorine 

QS5=1015     ELK     STREET 


Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Co. 


ill'R  SPFCIAI.TV: 


QUARTERED 
WHITE  OAK 


940    ELK    STREET 


I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


\'. 


I  ^' 


The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  every 
facility   for  filling    and   shipping   orders   promptly, 
will   be    pleased   to   have    your   inquiries. 


They 


g<|  iiliilillliiilii 
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V  ctllSciriLf  Soft 

^^u  Kitclrien  6  ^^"popiar 

Specialty 

Ashland,  Kentucky 


Company 


EASTERN    REPRESENTATIVE,   John   L.   Cochran  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Stejer  Bulldint 

601  W.  115th  Street,  New  York  City  W.  H.  Matthiai,  Manager. 


Y 


OU  pay  a  ]\tt]e  more  for  our  hardwood  lumber  than  you  do  for  many  others', 
but  it's  worth  much  more. 


With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumber 
if  we  tried  to,  because  the  quality  and  size  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch, 
yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple,  red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to 
the  thousand,  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the  best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the 
United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  firsts. 

If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer,  let's  get  acquainted. 

LITTLE  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY  Townsend,  Tenn. 


W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 

Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 


WE    OFFER 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Basswood 

4/4  No.  2  common  and  better  Brown 
Ash 


Sales   Office:    BUFFALO,    N.   Y.  V4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 

Birch,  strictly  unselected  for  color 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


4/4  and  5/4  No.  1  and  No.  2  common 
Flooring  Maple. 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4,  12/4  and  16/4 
Firsts  and  Seconds  Maple 


YELLOW  POPLAR 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  BAND  SAWED 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED  OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTY 

QUARTER     SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Coal  Grove,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


LUMBER  CO 


l;t'r.MonTh"'    (  1  -^^^^^  CHICAGO,  JANUARY  25,   1913  { 


Subscription  f2. 
Single  Coplei,  10  Cent*. 
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Special  Woods 
for  Special  Work 

With  an  organization  that  maintains  yards  in  the  heart  of  the  best  lumber 
districts,  we  are  in  a  position  to  fill  yonr  orders  for  practically  any  size,  grade, 
or  kind  of  wood — and  we  are  not  too  big-  to  appreciate  only  the  larger  orders. 


When  you  have  Special  Work — remember 
that  3^ou  can  get  the  Special  Wood,  deliv- 
ered proniptlv  and  at  tlie  rio-lit  price,  from 


J.  Gibson  McIlvain  &  Co. 


1420  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


[OLIOWAY 

ARDWQDDS 


/ 


The  following  Yellow  Cottonwood 
is  band-sawn  and  runs 

60%  14'  and  16' 


COTTONWOOD 

176.850  feet  4  4  1st  &  2nd  6"  to 

12". 
89,432  feet  4  4  1st  &  2nd  13"  & 

wider. 
163,421  feet  4  4  No.  1  Common, 

containing  all  the  wide. 


Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Chicago 


Wood'  Using 
Factories 


(  \X  I  )I'|{1\ATK  to  the  best  advantaoe  in 
WAUSAU,  the  point  of  greatest  lumlier  pro- 
(hictiim  in  W'isctnisin. 

A  TRIBUTARY  SUPPLY  of  Hemlock. 
Tamarack.  Pine,  Cedar,  Ash,  Basswood,  \\'hite 
and  Yellow  Birch,  Hard  and  Soft  Maple,  Rock 
and  Soft  Elm,  furnishes  timber  suitable  for 
almost  every  product  in  which  Avood  is  the 
raw  material. 

^\'AUSAU  has  cheap  power,  good  freight 
service,  dependable  labor,  the  best  of  modern 
li\ing-  conditions  in  a  healthful  climate,  and 
excellent  factory  sites  obtainable  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms.  This  is  why  Wausau  is 
"The  Place  for  \^'ood-Using  Factories." 

WRITE  FOR  our  books.  "W'ausau,  a  Good 
Place  to  Come,"  and  "Factory  Facilities  in 
^^'ausau." 

The  Wausau  Advancement 
Association 

Wausau,    Wisconsin 


H  AJR  D  W  Q  m-R  E  C  O  R  D 


MICHIGAN 


FAMOUS  FOK   HARD  MAPLE  AND   GREY   EL 


M 


Michigan  Hardwoods 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

CGBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 


CADILLAC,  MICH. 


January  13lh,  1913 


DRY   STOCK   LIST 

4/4   Basswood  No.   1  Common 75  M 

4/4   Birch   Is  &  2s  Red  Curly  and  Wavy 'A    N\ 

4/4  Cherry  No.  3   Common  &  Better 9  M 

4/4    Cadillac  Gray  Elm  No.   1  Common 100  M 

"It  is  not  what  lumber  costs  you,  so  much  as  what  you 
can  get  out  of  it,  that  decides  its  value  for  your  work." 

OUR    OWN    MANUFACTURE 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

FINEST 

MAPLE 

FLOORING 

KILN  DRIED,   HOLLOW  BACKED 
M.VTCHED      OR      JOINTED 
POLI.SHED     .AND     BUNDLED 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

''       1    TO   6   INCHES   THICK               WRITE    FOR    PRICES 

BAY  CITY,                              MICHIGAN 

Something  New     . 

For  Your  Factory  Floors 

Utility    Joined    With    Economy 

We  are  now  manufacturing  what  we  call  a 
No.  2  Factory  grade  of  Hardwood  Flooring 
which  can  be  used  successfully  in  factory  build- 
ings where  good  wearing  qualities  rather  than 
appearance  are  required.  This  Flooring  is  made 
from  the  hardest  portion  of  the  log,  and  while 
the  Flooring  shows  the  heart  defect  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  nevertheless  it  will  wear  with  won- 
derful durability.  It  is  "Rockhard"  flooring 
at  a  rock  bottom  price. 

It  is  13/16  X  2  1/4"  face,  and  the  Flooring  is 
kiln  dried,  hollow  backed,  bored,  end  matched, 
steel  scraped  and  bundled. 

Write  us  about  it.  This  is  a  grade  of  Hard- 
wood Flooring  you  should  know  about.  Address 
MITCHELL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Sales 
Department,  Cadill.\c,  Michigan. 


THE 


Kneeiand-Bigelow  Go, 


300,000  Feet 
5/4    No.    2    Common    and    Better    Beech 


HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 


250,000  ft.  5/4  No.  1  Common  Basswood 

This  Is  of  good  average  widths  and  lengths,  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  16  ft. 


All  of  the  above  stock  is  nicely  nianu- 
faf^tureci,  beinir  band  sawed,  trinimed. 
and  well  seasoned.  We  are  prepared  to 
quote  attractive  prices  for  ihin  mate- 
rial for  Iminedlate  shipment. 

BAY     CITY,      MICH 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 


M  I  CZ^y'^CS  O 


iiiiiiliiiiiiiiiil 

IMHiMliii 


Going  up— Hardwood  Fimber 

We  have  the  following  hardwood  and  pine  timber  Tor  sale  at  prices 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  advanced  with  the  ^'Ise  In  value  on 
timber  lands.      For  a  short  lime  we  offer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  — A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

7,600,000    FEET    OF    HARDWOOD    IN    SOUTH- 
WEST ARKANSAS 

We  also  have  timber  In  British  Columbia  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 


John  C.  Spry 

Room    1003   Harris   Trust  BIdg., 


Chicago,    Illinois 


Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,   Birch,    Elm,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 


In  the  Market  for  Round  Lots  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE  SELI  iNC 

Fisher  Building,  •        -        CHICAGO 

PHONE  HARRISON  1984 


A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilce's  Hardwood  Floor- 
ing has  been  among  the  foremost  on  the  market 
and  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  the 
best  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  kept 
abreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  de- 
mands of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  the 
above  statements,  try  our  poUshed  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  witk 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  blind  nailing — you'U 
find  it  reduces  the  expense  of  laying  and  polishinc. 
Our  Bookltt  Ml*  all  about  Bardvood  Floorinn 
and  how  to  care  for  « — alto  price* — and  i*  tree. 


The  T.  Wilce  Company 

22nd  and  Tbroop  Sts.    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


J 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

P  CPV  ROOI^  Published  Semi-annually 
•TvJtLL/  DvyVs^/lV  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  af  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  financial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan.  The  trade  recognizes  this  book  as 
the  authority  on  the  lines  it  covers. 

A  well  organized  Collection  Department  is  also  operated  and  the  same  is  open  to 
you.    Write  for  terms. 


Lumbermen's  Credit  Assn., 


608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Heatlto  This  Pi,<r, 


ESTABLISHED 
1(78 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  VORK  CITY 


SECURE  BETTER  PRICES 

AT  LESS  SELLING  COST  BY  REACH- 
ING MORE  CUSTOMERS.  HARDWOOD 
RECORD   PUTS  YOU  BEFORE  THEM 
ALL  TWICE  A  MONTH. 

ASK   US  ABOUT  IT 


H  A  R  I>W  O-O^  ^R  E  CORD 


Never  Touched  Us! 


On  account  of  widespread  and,  as  usual,  exaggerated 
reports  of  flood  damage  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  including 
Louisville,  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  business 
of  this  market  is  proceeding  without  interruption. 

With  few  exceptions  the  yards  of  our  members  are  not 
close  enough  to  the  river  to  be  in  danger  from  floods;  and 
in  the  cases  of  those  concerns  which  were  in  the  path  of 
the  river  the  dainage  was  slight  and  the  inconvenience  tem- 
porary. Business  is  rapidly  approaching  normal  with  these 
concerns,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  the 
wants  of  their  customers  just  as  before. 

The  co-operative  features  of  this  organization  would 
have  sufficed,  even  if  the  situation  had  developed  serious 
features,  to  relieve  buyers  of  any  inconvenience,  no  matter 
how  slight,  which  might  have  resulted  from  the  suspension 
of  operations  by  individual  members.  As  it  is,  of  course, 
the  necessity  for  the  extension  of  this  assistance  has  not 
arisen,  inasmuch  as  each  company  is  now  prepared  to  take 
care  of  its  own  business  without  trouble. 

Inquiries  for  quotations  on  hardwood  lumber,  veneers 
and  panels  are  invited.  The  attention  of  buyers  of  mixed 
cars  is  especially  directed  to  the  facilities  which  we  possess 
in  this  connection. 


The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club 


EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  COMPANY 
BOOKER-CECIL  COMPANY 
W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER  COMPANY 
NORMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

(Mill  at  Holly   Rldse,   La.) 


LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  COMPANY 
OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  COMPANY 
THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 
C.   C.  MENGEL  &  BRO.  CO. 
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KNOXVIULE 

Famous  for  Finest  Type  of  Poplar.  Oak  and  Chestnut 


VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

KNOXVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 

QUARTERED   WHITE   OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 

OmRTEREfl  WHITE  OM,  PUIII OM.  POPUR,  XIILIIUT  t  TEIIHESSEE  REO  CEDIR  LUMBER 

BAND  MILLS  AT  VESTAL.  A  SUBURB  OF  KNOXVILLB.    SOUTHERN  AND  LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVtLLB  RAILROAD 


H.    S.    UIZNER, 

Pres. 


J.  M.   LOGAN, 

Gen'l   Manager 


C.   C.  CANNON. 

Vlce-Prea. 


C.  K.  SWANN. 

Sec'y  and   Treaa. 


J.   M.   UOGAIN 
LUMBER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS   AND   WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch   Ofllce  and    Yard: 
Bank  and  McLean  Ave.,  Cincinnati         I.   M.    ASHER.  Mgr. 

We   Want   Orders   for   the   following   Dry   Stock- 
WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered 
CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 

assorted    stock    of    all 

kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN      SHIP     ON     SHORT     NOTICE. 


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian  Hardwoods 

OAK   OUR   SPECIALTY 


IMapbct  &  Shea  Lumber  Co* 

jVlanufacturers 
and    Wholesalers 


OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:    Middlebrook  Pike  and 
Lonsdale  Car  Line 

KjsfoxviLLe,  ceNN- 

WE  WANT  TO  MOVE 

3  cars  4/4  No.  i  Common  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

2  cars  4/4  Clear  Sap  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  Select  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Red  Oak,  lo"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Chestnut 

1  car  4/4  No.  i  Common  Chestnut 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR, 
OAK,  CHESTNUT,  WHITE  AND  YEL- 
LOW  PINE,   HEMLOCK  BARK,  ETC. 

BAND  AND   CIRCULAR  MILLS— EAST  TENN. 
MOUNTAIN  VIRGIN  HARDWOOD  STUMPAGE 


"THE   VERY  BEST" 

Red  Birch 


Knoxville  Veneer  Co. 

p.  B.  RAYMOND.  General  Manager,  KnoxvUIe,  Tenn. 
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CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


2  cars  6/4"  Common  &  Better 

Chestnut. 
2  cars  4  4"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 


5  cars  4  4"  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4  4"  No.'l  Common  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 


]      NASHVILLE     [ 


CELEBRATED  FOR  HIGHEST  TYPE  TIMBER  GROWTH.  FAULTLESS  MANUFACTURE  AND  GOOD  GRADES 


Tennessee  Hardwoods 

Tennessee  Hardwood 
Lumber  Co. 

West  Nashville 


Cherokee   Lumber  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  all  the  lumber  we  sell. 

Let  us  quote  you  some  attractive  prices 
on  quartered  white  oak  and  poplar. 
Any  grades  and  thicknesses. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


We  will  name  very  attractive 
prices  on  a  few  cars  of  each  of  the 
following  items: 

4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  Is  and  2a  Poplar. 

4/4  and  8/4  Sap  Poplar. 

IW",  1%"  and  2H"  No.  1  Common  Poplar, 

4/4  No.  1  and  Panel  Poplar  In  widths  of  12  to  17".  18  to  23" 

and  24"  and  up. 
4/4  X  13  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  fine. 
3/S,  4/4.  5/4,   10/4  and  12/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
4/4,  5/4,  6/4  and  8/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  Is  &   2s  Qtd.   R.   Oak. 

4/4,  5/4  and  6/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  R.  Oak. 
6/4  and  10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  1  Common  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Chestnut,  also  5,  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.   1  Common  Chestnut. 

John  B.  Ransom  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

Hardwood  Lumber 

Nashville,    Tenn. 
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LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


ai  in  both  Grade  and 
Measurement  ' 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS. 

THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 
ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  40,000,000 

STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  January  1,  1913 


TELEGRAPH 
CODES 

UNIVERSAL 

HARDWOOD 

WESTERN    UNION 

Cable  Address,  Lamb 


3/8  1/2 

FAS  Quartered  White  Oak 6,000         60,000 

No.  1  Com.  Quartered  White  Oak 12,000 

No.  2  Com.  Quartered  White  Oak 6,000 

FAS  Plain  White  Oak 30,000       100,000 

No.  1  Com.   Plain  WTiite  Oak 

FAS  Plain  White  Oak  12"  St  up 

FAS  Plain  Red  Oak 

No.  1  Com.  Plain  Red  Oak ,       

Com.  &   Better  Qrtd.  Red  Gum 

FAS  Red  Gum— Plain 200,000       150,000 

FAS  Circassian  Red  Gum 

No.  1  Com.  Red  Gnm 60,000         20,000 

FAS  Sap  Gum  18"  &  Op 

FAS  Sap  Gum  6"  &  up 100,000        40,000 

No.  1  Com.  Sap  Gum 

No.  2  Com.  Sap  Gum 50,000         80,000 

Shop  &  Better  Cypress'. 

Common  &  Better  Tupelo 


6/8 

3/4 

4/4 

5/4 

20,000 

30,000 

30,000 

25,000 

16,000 

150.000 
10,000 

20,000 

40,000 

40,000 

12,000 

4.000 

150,o66 

5,000 

30,000 

20,000 

150,000 

18,000 

25,000 

50,000 
50,000 

110,000 

250,000 

220,000 

40,000 

12,000 

20,000 

130,000 

40,000 

60.000 
80,000 

60,66o 

20,000 

50,000 

15,000 

100,000 

150,000 

200,000 

40,000 

25,000 

100,000 

i'5,060 
40,000 

200,000 

6/4 
7,000 


60,000 

3,000 

20,000 


16,000 


1,000 

40,000 
1,000 
8,000 


20,000        10,000 


30,000 


10/4 


3,000 
9,000 


12/4         16/4 


,000 


000 

000 


Ont    LUMBER    CONTAINS    Alt    WIDE    STOCK    PRODUCED    IN    MANUFACTURING    AND    WILl,    RUN    OVER    60%    OF    14    AND    1<    Ft. 
LENGTHS.       WB    ALSO    MANUFACTURE    OAK    TIMBERS    AND    BRIDGE    PLANK  —  FACILITIES    FOR    KILN    DRYING    AND    DRESSING 


LUDINGTON 

HARDWOOD    SPECIALISTS 

RESOLVED:  That  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  gain  as 
many  satisfied  customers  as  we  have  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  we  will  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
manufacture — quahty — grades  and  sei'vice  established. 

OUR   INVENTORY   SPECIALS 


5  cars  4/4  No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Cross  Piled 

Sap  Hard  Maple. 
3      "     5/4  End  Dried  Sap  Hard  IMaple. 
2      "     6/4  End  Dried  Sap  Hard  Maple. 
1  car  6/4  Ists  &  2nds  Hard  Maple  Step 

Plank. 


1  car  8  4  Ists  &  2nds  Hard  Maple  Step 
Plank. 

1  "  10/4  No.  1  Com.  &  Btr.  Soft  Grev 
Ehn. 

2  cars  6/4  No.  1  Common  Soft  Grey  Elm. 

3  "     6/4  No.  2  Common  Soft  Grey  Elm. 

YOU  CAN  READ  QUALITY  BETWEEN  THE  LINES 


(Hl^i 


§ 


T EARNS 

SALT  &•  LUMBER  CO. 


LudingtokMich. 
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KENTUCKY  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


OFFER  AS  SPECIALS 

28  M.  ft.  5/8"  Panel  Poplar.  150  M.  ft.  4  4  No.  1  Com.  &  Better 

40  M.  ft.  4  4  Panel  Poplar.  Chestnut. 

100  M.  ft.  4  4  Is  &  2s  Poplar.  50  M.  ft.  6  4  Cull  Ash. 

50  M.  ft.  5  4  Is  &  2s  Poplar.  ^0  M.  ft.  6  4  No.  1  Com.  Plain 

200  M.  f t.  4  4  Select  Poplar.  5^  j^  ^ ^^  4)4  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

30  M.  ft.  5  '4  Select  Poplar.  100  M.  ft.  4/4  No.  1  Com.  &  Better 

100  M.  ft.  4/4  Moulding  Poplar.  Red  Gum. 


BAND   SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE   PRODUCE   OUR   OWN   STOCKS 
QAIC— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 

A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  MOVE: 

100,000  ft.  4  4"  X  18"  to  21"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood 
50,000  ft.  5/4"  X  13"  to  17"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood. 
100,000  ft.  4/4"  X    9"  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards. 
200,000  ft.  4/4"  X  13"  to  17"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards. 
100,000  ft.  4  4"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
100,000  ft.  5  8"  1st  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

ANDERSON-TULLY     COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 


lO 
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500   Copies    Sold    Within  a  Week  After  Prospectus  Was    Issued 


Hardwood    Record    announces   the    issue    on    March    1, 
1913,  of  an  Authoritative  Commercial  and  Scientific  Book 

American  Forest  Trees 

By  Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor  Hardwood  Record 
Edited  by  Hu  Maxwell,  Wood  Utilization  Expert 


The  Work  Involves 


First:  A  botanical  description  of  the 
more  than  300  species  of  American  for- 
est tree  growth, 

Second:  A  physical  description  of  the 
wood  of  these  species. 

Third:  A  recital  of  the  chief  uses  of 
all  important  American  woods,  together 
with  suggestions  of  advantageously 
broadening  their  uses. 
Fourth:  Complete  information  concern- 
ing the  range  of  growth  of  all  varieties. 

Fifth:  Belated  trees  are  logically 
grouped  according  to  families  and  spe- 


cies; important  species  covered  in  sub- 
stantial detail,  and  brief  mention  of  the 
woods  of  minor  importance. 

Sixth:  Scientific  name  of  each  tree  is 
recited,  as  well  as  the  various  common 
names  by  which  it  is  recognized  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  range  of  growth. 

Seventh:  The  properties  of  the  various 
woods  are  carefully  analyzed,  particu- 
larly weight,  hardness,  stiffness, 
strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  color, 
figure,  and  seasoning  and  lasting  prop- 
erties. 


C  The  book  will  contain  between  650  and  750  pages,  will  be  printed  on  the  best 
quality  of  enameled  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  half  leather,  dark  green 
roan  back  and  corners,  with  basket  cloth  sides,  silk  head-bands,  gold  stamping 
on  the  back,  and  gilt  top. 

C  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  more  than  100  full-page  pictures  on  plate 
paper  in  sepia,  outlined  in  orange,  from  photographs,  covering  all  the  chief  com- 
mercial varieties  of  virgin  forest  timber  growing  in  the  United  States;  and  also 
with  numerous  engravings,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  showing  leaf  and 
flower  forms,  etc. 

C  The  price  of  the  work  is  $6.00,  delivered  by  express  or  mail,  and  is  sold  only 
on  subscription. 

([  An  order  blank,  and  a  prospectus,  showing  the  character  of  the  paper,  size  of 
page  and  style  of  printing  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Address  Book  Department,  HARDWOOD   RECORD 
537  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

ORDERS    SHOULD    BE    PLACED    AT    ONCE 
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CINCI  NNATI 


THE        GATEWAY       OF       TH 


SOUTH 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

1",  ly*",  \W  1»  &  2»  MiO  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  GUM 
1",  \W  &  2"  Is  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 
WITH  BEST     CASH     PRICES 

DUHLMEIER    BROS. 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

We  are  going  to  move  the   following  lot  of 
high  grade  Lumber  during  the  next  few  weeks 


2  cars  4/4"  1  &  2  Red  Gum,  18"  to 

27"  wide. 

3  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  Red 

Oak. 

3  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  "White 
Oak. 

1  car  i2/4"  1  &  2  Plain  White  Oak. 

2  cars  5/8"  No.  2  Com.  Plain  Oak. 


2  cars  4/4"  Cottonwood  Box  Bds., 

3"  up. 
2  cars  4/4"  1  &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  each  12/4"  No.  1  Com.  Selects 

&  1  &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  4/4",  5/4"  &  6/4"  1  &  2  Ash. 

12"  &  up  wide. 
1    car   8/4",    10/4".    12/4"    &    16/4" 

1  &  2  Ash.  12"  up  wide. 


Main   Office 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SOrTHEKN  OFFICE,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
EXPORT  OFFICE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


MOWBRAY  &  ROBINSON 


SPECIALISTS  IN 


OAK-ASH-POPLAR 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
ROUND   LOTS  OR  MILL  CUTS 


OFFICE  AND  YARDS 
SIXTH    ST.,    BELOW    HARRIET 


CINCINNATI 


W.  E.  HEYSER.  President         WEAVER  BASS.  V.  President 
BENJAMIN   BRAMLAGE.  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 

MAIN     OFFICE    &    YARDS 

Winton     Place 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH        YARDS       AND        MILLS 
West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 


Stock  at  all  times.      mixed  cars. 


SEND     US     YOUR     INQUIRIES 


II 


The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 


89% 

of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers  a.re 
owners  of  steaLm.  plants.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent  a.re.  therefore,  buyers  of  wood-work- 
ing ma.chinery.  There  is  little  percenta.ge 
of  wa^ste  circulation  In  HARDWOOD 
RECORD    for    nvBLchlivery    a.dvertlsers. 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 
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YORK                    PHII.  ADE.LPHI  A 

WM.  WHITMER   ^  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers   of    All    Kinds    of 


"If  Anybody  Cam, 
Wo  Can" 


HARDWOODS 

West       Virginia       Spruce      and       Hamlock 
Long  and  Short  Leaf  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  BIdg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG.  PA. 


AMERICAN   LUMBER   &   MFG.   CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

HARDWOOD  White  and  Yellow  Pine 

We   make  a   specialty   of   thick  Railroad   Car  and  Construction 

White     Ash,     Hard      Maple     and         Oak    timbers,     long    lengths    and 
White  Oak.  .special  sizes. 

Write   for   priceB   before   heavy  call   for   Spring:   requirements. 


WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


H.    D.   WIGGIN    lllVJV^l 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Circular-sawed     Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,      Maple 

Mill  at   stone  Coal  Junetinn,   West    Virginia 


W*.     I(rnn»r     Uo-i.t    '0   A"   y°"''  orders   tor  all   kinds  of  HAKD- 

we   ivnow   now  woods,  white  pine,  yellow  pinb, 
SPRUCE,  hemlock,  cypress,  hardwood  flooring. 

Give  u»  a  trial. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANiCUN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WHITB   OAK        (  6x6  to  12x12 

BIULTIIVIBERSi  lo  to  20  ft. 

ALSO     BRIDGE     PUAINK 

J.  S.  KENT  COMPANY        PHILAOELPHIA 


FOR  QUICKii^ 
SHIPMENT  li 


4/4  ]K  and  2s  Red  OaU.  14  &  16'  loDg,  16"  &  up  tvide 

4/4  Is  and  28  K«d  Oak,  10  &  12'  long.  16"  &  up  wide 

[■ar  4/4  Conimon  and  Better  Quarter  Sawed  Red  Oak. 

4  cars  each  5/4.  6/4  and  8/4  No.  2  and  S.  W.  Chestnut. 

car  4/4  No.  1  Coramon  Chestnut. 

■ar  4/4  Is  and  28  Chestnut. 

Send   Your  /nQutries  to 

DANIEL  B.  CURLL,  Real  Estate  Trust  BIdg..  PHILADELPHIA 


PALMER     Si,     PARKER 
I^r.^.^oA^  MAHOGANY 

ENQLISn  OAK  «»  — ».fr««!» 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT        VtrittRS 


CO. 

EBONY 

DOMESTIC 

HARDWOODS 


103  Medford  Street,  Charlestown  Dist. 
BOSTON.    MASS. 


OAK 


BEECHER  &  BARR 

CHESTNUT 


POPLAR 


WHITE     PINE,     YELLOW     PINE     AND     HEMLOCK 
INTERIOR   TRIM.   HARDWOOD   FLOORING. 


442  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PHILADELPHU,  PA. 


PROCTORYENBERDRY£R™™oOf    fF"^ 


You  Knew 


UNPARALLELED 

No  ^^^ 

Splitting 

Nor 
Checking 

No 
Clogging 

Nor 
Adjutting 


SUCCESS 


Recom- 
mended   by 
all  those 

who 

have  tried 

it 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

DEPT.L  HANCOCK     8c    SOMERSET    STS.  PMILA  .  PA. 


What  our  BULLETIN  SERVICE  was  doing 
for  ^ouT  competitor  in  the  lumber  business,  youd 
not  onl;^  want  the  service  yourself,  but  YOU'D 
HAVE  IT. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  It. 

Hardwood  Record       ::       Chicago 
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THE     EAST 

LEADING  MANUFACTURE.RS  AND  JOBBERS 


W.  p.  Graig  Lumbar  Go. 

Wholesale  Hardwood  and  Building 
Lumber 


Empire  Building, 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quality  of  being  hard  Is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stock  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

GEO.  WEBSTER  LUMBER  CO. 

21  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON    BUILDING,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


JONES  HARDWOOD   COMPANY 

WHOLESALE   DEALERS  IN 

HARDWOODS— Poplar  and  Gum 

33  Broad  Stre«t,  ■  ■  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IET  US  talk  to  you  about  the  plain 
I  and  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 
diana famous.  It's  the  kind  we 
make  to-day. 

Wood-Mosaic  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

Plans  and  speclAcationB  prepared-  Construction  supervised. 
First  class  heavy  millwright  work.  Entire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  I- ire  loss  adjust ments.  Practical 
sawmill   engineer.     Can   Have   you   money.     Highest    testimonials. 


C.  M.  STEINMETZ, 


P.  O.  Box  83,  Washington,  D.  C. 


J.    <S6    J.    V  I  N  K  E 

Agents  for  the  Sale  of 

AMERICAN  HARDWOODS  IN  LUMBER  AND  LOGS 

AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141      MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


"'   ^'"'  Gibson  Tally  Book 


You  cant  afford  to  I 
without 

u-hcn  it  costs  but  a  dollar,  if  you  uant  the  most  conve- 
nient     and      aeeurate      system      for      tallying      lumber. 

Hardwood  Record       ::      ::      ::      Chicago 


R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


Q   Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar.  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

and  White  Pine. 

fl   We  own  our  own  slumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

fl   Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
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2  cars  4/4  No.  1  Com.  P.  W. 

2    cars    6/4   No.    1    Common 

Oak. 

Poplar. 

1  car  4/4  FAS  W.  Oak. 

8    cars    8/4   No.    1    Common 

1  car  6/4  No.  1  Com.  W.Oak. 

Poplar. 

1  car  8/4  No.  1  Com.  W.  Oak. 

3   cars   10/4  No.   1    Common 

3  cars  6/4  No.  1  Com.  P.  R. 

Poplar. 

Oak 

2  cars   12/4  No.   1    Common 

2    cars    8/4    No.    1    Com.    R. 

Poplar. 
1     car    4/4    Saps    &    Selects 

Oak. 

Poplar. 

5    cars    5/4   No.    1    Common 

3    cars    8/4    Saps    &    Selects 

Poplar. 

Poplar. 

The  above  stock  -can 

be    shinned   immediately 

Write  for  prices  to  nearest  office 

FAUST  BROTHERS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Sales  Office 

Main  Office 

1S19  Fisher  BldE-  CHICAGO 

PADUCAH,  KENTCCKY 



FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Lumber  Underwriters 


66  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


■.  r.  ri 


>T,    llBBBCW. 


OAK    FLOORING 


Kiln- 
Dried 

Polished 


HARDWOOD  LUMBER 


Hollow 
Backed 

and 

Bundled 


Panel  and  No.  1  Poplar 

5  cars  4/4"  18/23" 
5  cars  4/4"  24"  and  up 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 

RUSSE  &  BURGESS,  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 
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Review  and  Outlook 


General  Market  Conditions 

In  telling  of  hardwood  conditions  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
hardwood  producing  field,  one  needs  go  no  further  than  to  say 
that  the  buyers,  who  are  everywhere  evident  where  there  is  any 
lumber  to  be  taken  up,  do  not  ask,  in  looking  for  stock:  "What 
is  the  price?"  but  put  the  question  rather:  "Can  you  deliver  the 
stock?" 

This  is  the  greatest  concern  of  the  shippers  and  receivers  of 
hardwood  lumber,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  paramount  consideration  for  several  months 
in  the  future.  If  steadily  increasing  demand  or  abnormal  shortage 
of  stock  alone  featured  the  hardwood  trade,  it  would  be  safe  to 
predict  that  there  would  be  an  accumulation  of  stock  within  a 
few  months,  but  with  both  these  conditions  decidedly  manifest, 
the  situation  assumes  a  different  aspect.  Hardwoods  are  scarce — 
decidedly  so. 

Plain  red  oak  continues  to  be  the  shortest  of  all  the  staple 
items  in  hardwood,  with  plain  white  oak  a  close  second. 

From  the  gum  producing  territory  comes  word  that  the  slight 
recession  in  demand  for  red  gum,  which  has  been  felt  up  to  within 
a  short  time  ago,  has  been  cheeked  and  this  wood  is  again  coming 
back  strongly.  Sap  gum  is  finding  increasing  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  consuming  trade  in  various  lines,  and  is  today  one  of  the 
strongest  items  in  the   hardwood  field. 

Quartered  oak  continues  to  show  increasing  vitality.  Values 
have  jumped  during  the  last  three  months  an  average  of  between 
three  and  four  dollars  a  thousand.  One  concern,  whose  plants  are 
in  Missouri,  and  which  makes  a  specialty  of  high-grade  quartered 
oak  in  large  quantities,  says  that  three  dollars  is  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  advances  in  this  stock  in  the  last  three  months, 
but  this  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  increased  demand  and  firmer 
values  that  have  marked  the  entire  trade. 

Flood  conditions  have  somewhat  affected  shipments,  although 
only  temporarily,  but  the  same  conditions  have  resulted  in  ex- 
tremely wet  logging  which  will  probably  be  another  factor  in 
operating  to  prevent  any  abnormal  production  of  hardwood  stock 
in  the  South  during  the  early  spring  months. 

All  the  northern  mills  are  operating  on  full  scale,  but  the  con- 
tinued active  demand  and  the  shortage  which  has  marked  northern 
stocks  for  some  time  will  absolutely  prevent  undue  piling  up  of 
stock  at  northern  points.  Reports  from  Michigan  points  indicate 
that  stock  of  all  hardwoods  and  even  hemlock  on  hand  is  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  less  than  for  .January  1,  1912,  and  much  of  this 
is  already  sold. 


The  Flood  Situation  in  the  South 

Unusually  heavy  rains  throughout  practically  the  entire  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  during  the  last  few  weeks  have 
resulted  in  an  unusual  amount  of  water  passing  through  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  various  tributaries.  The  section  which  experi- 
enced the  most  severe  flood  conditions  was  that  lying  along  the 
Ohio  river.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  as  far  as  the  lumber 
business  is  concerned,  any  serious  hardship  in  the  matter  of 
flooded  plants  has  been  experienced,  although  in  a  number  of  cases 
plants  have  been  inundated  to  a  considerable  depth.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  generally  true,  however.  The  main  difliculty  has 
resulted  from  the  interruption  and  in  some  cases  the  absolute 
suspension  of  traffic  because  of  the  inundated  state  of  tracks  and 
terminals.  This  has  tied  up  business  rather  effectively  in  some 
quarters  and  while  it  has  not  resulted  in  any  huge  loss  directly, 
it  has  effected  considerable  inconvenience  to  a  great  many  members 
of  the  trade. 

In  the  Memphis  and  Arkansas  territory  no  great  anxiety  was 
felt  during  the  height  of  the  flood  period.  The  Mississippi  at  that 
point  reached  a  stage  of  about  thirty-eight  feet.  This  is  three 
feet  beyond  the  danger  line  and  as  a  result  lands  outside  of  the 
levee  district  were  overflowed  to  quite  an  extent.  No  great  damage 
was  done,  however,  as  where  valuable  stock  was  in  a  threatened 
position,  the  owners  had  time  to  remove  it.  Some  of  the  yards 
experienced  pretty  wet  conditions  and  a  few  of  the  plants  were 
shut  down  on  account  of  high  water. 

At  Cincinnati  the  chief  trouble  was  encountered  in  making 
shipments,  on  account  of  extensive  rains  which  washed  out  bridges 
and  tracks,  and  made  freight  handling  extremely  difficult.  Two 
or  three  plants  in  the  hardwood,  veneer  and  similar  lines  were 
flooded  entirely,  while  in  other  cases  high  water  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  operate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plants  and  they  were  shut 
down  temporarily.  No  great  damage  was  done,  however,  in  any 
case,  and  the  loss  in  lumber  is  practically  negligible. 

At  Louisville,  on  what  is  known  as  "the  Point,"  several 
concerns  were  forced  to  shut  down  because  of  flooded  plants,  but 
no  great  loss  was  experienced.  As  at  Cincinnati,  the  greatest 
hardship  resulted  from  the  inability  to  make  shipments  on  orders. 
In  some  cases  considerable  quantities  of  high-grade  stock  were 
threatened  by  the  rising  waters,  but  it  was  possible  to  remove  the 
stock  to  safer  quarters  in  time  to  prevent  its  being  flooded.  For 
the  most  part,  valuable  machinery  that  would  have  been  affected 
hy  inundation  was  removed  in  time  to  prevent  diipiage. 

In  the  Ashland  district  very  little  damage   was  inflicted  upon 
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the  lumber  business.  Here,  as  in  other  points,  sufficient  warning 
was  given  to  enable  the  lumbermen  to  remove  their  stocks  to 
high  points;  hence  the  loss  by  lumber  carried  away  or  degraded 
was  practically  nothing. 

The  Cumberland  river  caused  considerable  damage  at  Nashville, 
where  quite  a  quantity  of  logs,  lumber  and  similar  products  were 
carried  away  by  the  floods.  Several  of  the  yards  were  inundated, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  any  great  loss  would  be  sustained  on 
account  of  degraded  stock. 

The  improved  condition  of  the  levees  at  Cairo  which  resulted 
was  effected  after  the  previous  flood  conditions,  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  entirely  the  flooding  of  the  lumber  territory  in  Cairo 
and  adjacent  points.  No  anxiety  was  felt  during  the  flood  stage, 
as  every  confidence  was  felt  in  the  ability  of  the  strengthened 
levees  to  withstand  the  flood  pressure. 

Beviewing  the  whole  situation  as  far  as  the  effect  of  the  unusual 
rains  and  resulting  floods  on  the  hardwood  business,  there  seems 
to  have  been  relatively  small  damage  done  directly  to  stock  or  to 
plants.  Ample  warning  in  most  cases  gave  plenty  of  time  to 
remove  lumber  and  machinery.  When  the  railroads  have  straight- 
ened out  their  lines  and  reconstructed  washed  out  bridges  and 
tracks,  the  ill  effects  of  the  flood  condition  will  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Relative  Demands  for  Hardwoods  for  1913 

For  over  five  years  Haedwood  Kecord  ha^  been  engaged  in 
carefully  collecting  and  tabulating  information  showing  the  spe- 
cific requirements  of  the  wholesale  hardwood  buyers.  This  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered  directly  from  the  consumers  of  hardwood 
and  is  collected  as  a  part  of  the  vast  amount  of  information  made 
available  to  the  patrons  of  Hardwood  Record.  ■  The  service  is 
growing  rapidly  and  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  up-to-date, 
every  concern  listed  is  either  written  or  called  upon  personally 
once  a  year,  and  from  each  one  is  secured  a  notation  of  any 
changes  regarding  the  article  manufactured,  the  personnel  of  the 
company,  and  the  proposed  consumption  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Hardwood  Record  is  now  engaged  in  compiling  such  a  correction 
bulletin,  revising  the  whole  of  this  service  up-to-date.  This 
information  will  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks.  Thus  the  whole  of  this  service  will  be  made 
doubly  valuable  and  available  for  quotations  on  stocks  which  will 
be  in  most  active  demand  during  the  coming  year. 

While  this  service  was  created  primarily  with  the  idea  of 
maintaining  a  bureau  of  detailed  information,  it  is  natural  that  in 
course  of  collecting  such  data,  it  is  possible  to  make  observations 
as  to  the  probable  tendency  of  the  hardwood  consuming  trade 
regarding  the  various  woods  of  importance  during  the  coming 
year.  Inasmuch  as  the  new  bulletin  will  involve  over  one  hundred 
pages  of  changes  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  demands  of  the 
consuming  trade  during  1913  will  be  materially  different  from 
those  of  1912.  One  of  the  most  notable  changes  in  requirements 
as  seen  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  letters  received  from  these 
consuming  factories,  is  the  remarkable  development  in  the  demand 
for  sap  gum.  The  increasing  favor  of  this  wood  is  not  limited  to 
any  one  line,  but  seems  to  have  found  a  favorable  introduction 
in  a  great  many  lines  of  consumption.  In  furniture,  molding  manu- 
facture, manufacture  of  picture  frames,  manufacture  of  ladders, 
chairs  and  in  many  other  lines,  sap  gum  is  noted  as  being  one  of 
the  strongest  woods  in  demand  for  the  coming  year.  The  great 
scarcity  of  maple  during  the  past  few  months  has  in  some  instances 
resulted  in  the  replacing  of  this  wood  with  sap  gum.  The  two 
woods  are  not  closely  similar  in  physical  structure,  but  manu- 
facturers of  furniture,  molding  and  kindred  lines  seem  to  have 
found  it  an  acceptable  wood  for  their  purposes. 

Mahogany  and  birch  have  both  shown  marked  increase  in 
demand  and  consumption  as  seen  in  reports  referred  to.  Several 
concerns  report  an  additional  consumption  of  oak  flooring  and 
reduction  in  consumption  of  maple. 

Summarizing,  the  features  which  will  characterize  1913  business, 


which  seem  most  evident  in  an  analysis  of  the  bulletin  information, 
are  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  sap  gum,  a  material,  increase 
in  the  use  of  birch,  steady  increase  in  oak,  both  plain  and  quar- 
tered, in  keeping  with  the  normal  increase  of  demand  for  all 
hardwoods. 

Clearing  Logged  Off  Lands 

The  picture  os  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  Hardwood  Record  illus- 
trates an  operation  which  is  becoming  familiar  in  many  regions 
where  extensive  lumber  operations  are  carried  on.  It  shows  how 
loggers  are  being  followed  up  by  land  clearers.  The  illustration 
shows  one  of  the  powerful  machines,  made  by  the  Clyde  Iron 
Works  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  at  work  on  cut-over  land,  piling  the  tree 
tops,  defective  trunks,  and  other  debris,  and  making  the  land  ready 
for  the  plow.  This  shows  the  second  step  in  the  operation  of 
converting  forests  into  fields.  The  first  step  consists  in  taking  out 
all  the  merchantable  timber  and  delivering  the  logs  to  the  sawmill; 
the  second  is  taken  when  the  refuse  is  piled  ready  for  the  fire 
which  later  burns  the  heaps  and  completes  the  clearing  of  the  land. 

This  matter  has  received  much  attention  in  recent  years  in  the 
North  and  South,  and  likewise  in  the  Far  West.  The  demand  for 
agricultural  land  is  so  strong  that  the  farmer  now  follows  the 
lumberman  much  closer  than  formerly.  The  most  serious  problem 
now  is  to  clear  the  land.  When  loggers  have  done  with  it,  the 
ground  is  generally  strewn  with  limbs,  logs  and  trash  that  must 
be  removed. 

The  old  plan  of  clearing  land,  followed  in  the  days  of  the 
pioneer,  was  to  have  log  rollings,  when  all  the  neighbors  were 
called  together,  and  with  a  day  of  frolic  and  hard  work  a  couple 
of  acres  were  made  ready  for  the  plow.  That  method  is  too  slow 
now,  and,  besides,  it  is  out  of  fashion.  The  man  who  owns 
woodland  or  cut-over  land  that  needs  clearing,  does  it  himself 
with  the  assistance  of  hired  help. 

Powerful  machines  have  been  made  especially  for  that  purpose. 
Some  pile  logs,  others  pull  stumps.  Steam  takes  the  place  of 
muscle  in  the  hard  lifts.  One  machine,  with  a  small  working  force, 
will  do  as  much  in  a  day  as  a  large  company  of  old  time  log  rollers 
could  do  in  a  week. 

Sometimes  a  company  owns  the  machine  and  clears  by  contract; 
sometimes  the  owner  of  large  tracts  clears  the  land  and  makes  his 
money  by  selling  it  ready  for  the  plow;  and  sometimes  a  number 
of  small  owners  join  together  and  bu}'  a  machine  which  clears 
land  for  all  the  owners,  and  then  take  contracts  of  clearing  land 
for  others. 

The  business  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  cut-over  land  are  given  yearly  to  the  plow  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  to  farmers  in  thus  securing  fresh 
land  at  very  moderate  prices,  timber  owners  are  also  benefited. 
Every  acre  of  cut-over  land  that  is  cleared  lessens  the  fire  risk 
in  adjacent  timber  tracts  because  land,  covered  with  offal  of  aft 
inflammable  nature,  constitutes  a  veritable  fire  trap.  Cleared 
fields  are  isles  of  safety  in  forested  regions.  The  quicker  the 
land  can  be  cleared  after  the  loggers  pass  on,  the  less  food  there 
is  for  fire,  and  the  less  menace  to  neighboring  wooded  tracts  that 
are  still  uncut. 

Car  Surplus  and  Shortage  January  15 

A  statement  from  the  American  Railway  Association  dated 
January  22  gives  an  interesting  comparative  summary  of  oar 
surplus  and  shortage  from  October  11,  1911,  and  gives  also  a  state- 
ment of  ear  conditions  up  to  January  15,  1913.  The  car  statistics 
are  compiled  in  detail  by  groups  under  which  are  noted  the 
various  states  in  each  group.  The  number  of  roads  under  each 
group  are  compiled  statistically,  showing  the  surplus  and  shortages 
in  each  type  of  car.  A  comparison  of  surpluses  and  shortages  in 
chart  form  is  also  given. 

A  summary  of  car  surpluses  and  shortages  from  October  11, 
1911,  to  January  15,  1913,  shows  that  the  total  surplus  January  15 
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was  53,230  cars;  December  31,  1912,  50,650  cars;  January  17, 
1912,  102,479  ears.  The  total  shortage  for  the  same  respective 
dates  was  24,791,  33,601,  and  12,194.  From  these  figures  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  ear  situation  was  somewhat  improved.  The 
difficulties  of  securing  cars  during  the  last  few  months  are  also 
very  graphically  shown  by  the  comparative  figures. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  period,  it  is  shown  that  from 
October  11,  1911,  to  January  15,  1913,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
total  surplus  of  2,571  cars.  There  was  also  a  decrease  in  the 
surplus  of  coal  cars  amounting  to  4,672. 

In  total  shortage,  the  period  denoted  shows  a  decrease  over  the 
preceding  period  of  8,810  cars,  while  January  15,  1913,  showed 
decrease  of  total  surplus  as  compared  with  the  same  date  for 
1912  of  49,249. 

Expert  Advice  on  Journal  Advertising 

On  any  specific  question  bearing  on  any  phase  of  modern  busi- 
ness, the  up-to-date  business  man  concedes  the  value  of  expert 
opinion.  He  employs  lawyers  to  give  expert  advice  in  legal  mat- 
ters; he  has  traffic  men  to  handle  his  traffic  matters  in  an  expert 
manner  and  in  various  other  departments  of  his  business  he 
counts  on  the  advice  of  the 
coterie  of  experts  whose  serv- 
ices are  available.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  eventually  the  aver- 
age lumberman  will  realize  the 
possibilities  of  strengthening 
his  sales  system  through  a  well 
thought-out  and  not  too  re- 
stricted campaign  of  tradt- 
paper  advertising.  But  it  is 
evident  that  in  order  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  method  of 
procedure  in  this  matter  the 
lumberman  of  today  must  neces- 
sarily have  expert  advice  on 
this  question.  After  employ 
ing  such  advice,  the  first  thing 
he  wishes  to  learn  is  something 
about  the  character  of  the  me- 
diums he  should  employ  for  ex- 
ploiting his  goods  through  the 
trade  press.  On  (his  score  the 
reflections  of  the  editor  of  a 
paper  devoted  to  advertising 
and  selling  covering  Questions 
and  answers  which  have  par- 
ticular bearing  on  trade  paper 
advertising  should  be  of  value. 

The  questions  were  propounded  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Publicity  Association  and  the  answers  as  compiled 
showed  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  members  in  attendance. 
One  of  the  questions  was  as  to  whether  an  advertiser  with  a 
limited  appropriation  should  carry  a  small  space  in  several  publi- 
cations or  pick  out  one  or  two  particularly  adapted  to  his  line 
and  concentrate  on  them.  To  this  twenty  answered  that  they 
preferred  to  concentrate  on  one  or  two  publications. 

A  second  question  raised  the  issue  as  to  whether  the  weekly  or 
monthly  journal  is  the  more  effective  in  the  same  field.  Twelve 
of  those  in  attendance  stated  that  they  would  prefer  carrying 
advertising  in  the  monthly  publication,  while  only  five  showed 
that  they  preferred  the  weekly. 

One  of  the  members  suggested  that  in  some  fields  there  are 
certain  papers  whose  circulation  is  restricted  to  a  single  phase 
of  work  in  that  field.  It  is  therefore  limited  in  quantity  but 
select  in  character.  Seven  of  the  members  in  attendance  pre- 
ferred advertising  in  such  a  publication  rather  than  in  the  general 
publication  which  was  endorsed  by  only  two. 

By  vote  of  twenty  to  one,  the  convention  expressed  its  non- 
belief  in  the  value  of  anniversary,  convention,  souvenir  and  other 
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special  issues,  preferring  to  spend  their  appropriations  in  regular 
issues  of  the  same  periodical.  It  was  found  to  be  the  expressed 
belief  of  these  experts  in  advertising  and  trade  journal  work  that 
advertisers  should  have  personal  acquaintance  with  the  editors  of 
technical  and  trade  publications. 

Lumber  Trade  in  Great  Britain 

United  States  Commercial  Agent  K.  P.  Sei;ker  has  made  a  report 
covering  various  phases  of  the  lumber  trade  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  shown  that  a  shipper  in  the  United  States  usually  contracts  to 
deliver  to  a  merchant  in  that  country,  within  a  specified  time, 
certain  lumber  of  a  particular  grade  and  specification  at  a  given 
price  at  particular  port  or  ports.  The  transaction  is  conducted 
through  an  agent,  but  there  are  some  variations  from  this  course. 
Some  shippers  have  direct  dealings  with  consumers;  s*me  mer- 
chants eliminate  the  agent  and  deal  with  the  shipper;  while  agents 
have  attempted  to  do  business  direct  with  the  consumers.  There 
are  certain  limitations  to  direct  dealings  between  producer  and 
consumer,  and  they  are  perhaps  more  evident  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness than  in  most  other  lines. 

Lumber  merchants  in  Great  Britain  frequently  have  cause  for 

complaint  against  shippers  in 
the  matter  of  nonfulfillment  of 
contracts.  Some  shippers  ig- 
nore their  obligations  when 
market  prices  rise  during  the 
currency  of  contracts,  and  when 
prices  fall  make  shipment  in 
excess  of  those  called  for.  An- 
other cause  of  complaint  is  de- 
lay and  irregularity  in  ship- 
ments. The  question  of  con- 
signments is  of  paramount 
importance.  Consignments  al- 
ways make  for  lower  prices 
more  than  the  keenness  and 
business  sagacity  of  buyers  and 
all  other  forces  combined.  To 
illustrate,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  contracts  have  been  made, 
say,  at  $40.  In  due  time  thej 
lumber  arrives  and  in  the  same 
steamer  there  are  consignment 
parcels  of  similar  grade.  Ob- 
viously the  market  price  is  $40, 
but  the  quantity  arriving  in  ad- 
dition to  the  contract  goods  is 
more  than  the  market  can  ab- 
sorb. The  result  is  that  lower 
prices  must  be  accepted  in  order  to  clear  the  surplus.  ■  Merchants 
who  have  to  face  the  prospect  of  loss  on  their  contract  goods  are 
in  an  unenviable  position.  They,  of  course,  can  buy  the  con- 
signment parcels,  but  even  working  on  an  average  cost  this  puts 
them  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  compared  with  competitors  who 
deal  mainly  in  consignments.  It  frequently  happens  that,  should 
merchants  decide  to  absorb  the  arrivals  of  consignments  for  a  time 
at  prices  which  look  cheap,  they  find  further  quantities  arriving 
and  prices  go  down  again. 

Hardwood  lumber,  especially  the  better  qualities,  is  used  more 
freely  in  London  than  in  any  other  port.  Quarter-sawn  oak  meets 
with  severe  competition  from  wainscot,  Odessa,  and  other  kinds. 
Ash,  too,  meets  Hungarian  competition  to  some  extent.  There  is  a 
good  market  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  common  lumber  for  cheap  furni- 
ture, and  the  demand  is  capable  of  expansion  if  properly  catered 
for.  Generally  speaking,  log  timber  is  not  much  sought  by  buyers, 
consequently  wood  in  this  form  is  not  sold  to  advantage  apart 
from  the  limited  demand  that  exists.  Storage  of  lumber  at  the 
docks  is  somewhat  expensive,  and  on  this  account  regular  shipments 
are  desirable. 
Liverpool  is  undoubtedly  the  best  port  for  local  business  and 
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by  far  the  best  for  transshipment  purposes,  both  coastwise  and 
abroad.  Lumber  is  often  seen  on  the  quays  which  has  arrived  in 
transit  to  such  far  distant  countries  as  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand;  a  fair  volume  also  passes  through  to  various 
places  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Liverpool  is  pre-eminently 
the  importing  center  for  wagon  oak  planks  and  scantlings.  It  is 
probably  of  more  importance  to  American  shippers  than  all  other 
ports  in  Great  Britain  combined.  Liverpool  is  a  cheap  port  in 
which  to  handle  or  store  timber,  and  its  location  makes  it  an 
advantageous  market  for  both  buyiiig  and  selling  wood  goods  of 
all  kinds. 

The  lumber  trade  in  Manchester  is  conducted  by  local  firms,  and 
also  by  Liverpool  merchants.  Most  of  the  wood  imported  consists 
of  softwoods  from  Canada  and  the  Baltic,  but  there  is  a  growing 
trade  in  hardwoods. 

All  kinds  of  lumber  suitable  for  shipbuilding  finds  a  ready  and 
fairly  steady  sale  in  Glasgow.  It  is  a  place  that  favors  log  timber 
rather  than  lumber.  In  the  south  and  east  of  Scotland  there  are 
numerous  cabinet  makers  who  specialize  in  the  making  of  furni- 
ture, mainly  for  the  London  trade. 

The  trade  of  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  the  Bristol  channel  ports  is 
partly  done  by  direct  and  transit  shipments  and  partly  by  Liver- 
pool and  London  firms. 

There  is  now  a  much  better  relationship  between  merchants  and 
shippers  of  wagon  stock,  and  the  latter  should  give  every  care  and 
attention  to  grading.  Quarter-sawn  white  oak  is  meeting  compe- 
tition from  Japanese  timber.  Quarter-sawn  red  oak  has  anything 
but  a  promising  outlook.  The  outlook  for  thin  and  plain  stock  is 
good.  Coffin  planks  are  slowly  but  surely  giving  place  to  red 
coffin  boards.  Square  and  round  American  logs  appear  to  be  giv- 
ing way  to  cut  stuff. 

Yellow  poplar  at  moderate  prices  usually  holds  the  field  against 
all  competitors.  Northern-grown  wood  sells  best,  but  the  recent 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  and  grading  of  the  southern 
product  has  resulted  in  higher  prices  for  the  latter,  provided  the 
stock  is  free  from  black  stain  in  the  heartwood.  In  this,  as  with 
most  woods,  the  tendency  is  to  import  sawn  and  otherwise  manu- 
factured boards  rather  than  logs.  Cottonwood,  tupelo  and  mag- 
nolia are  competitors,  but  can  only  be  sold  as  such  at  low  prices. 

The  importation  of  ash  and  hickory,  used  mainly  for  coach  build- 
ing and  bending  purposes,  is  chiefly  in  the  round  log.  Red  gum 
logs  are  seldom  seen.  The  demand  for  red  gum  lumber  is  steady. 
This  wood  and  the  lower  grades  of  oak  and  walnut  supply  prac- 
tically all  the  requirements  of  the  cheap-furniture  trade.  Sap 
gum  (hazel  pine)  for  coffin  bottoms  is  a  favorite.  Black  walnut 
logs  find  a  ready  sale.  Skating-rink  floors  laid  with  maple  have 
proved  an  excellent  advertisement.  Now  architects  are  insisting 
on  it  for  schools,  public  buildings,  private  mansions,  and  mills. 

Shippers  should  exercise  more  care  in  grading  lumber.  Com- 
plaints are  also  heard  as  to  disregard  of  details  on  the  part  of 
shippers,  which  is  annoying  to  both  merchants  and  consumers. 
The  matter  of  bundling  is  of  vital  importance  and  shippers  should 
give  consideration  to  the  views  of  merchants  as  to  the  best  ma- 
terials and  methods.  The  condition  of  the  lumber  when  it  is 
delivered  at  final  port  of  discharge  is  the  best  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  the  value  of  the  different  methods,  and  it  is  the  merchant, 
not  the  shipper,  who  is  in  position  to  pass  judgment  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  bundling  methods  employed. 

Shippers  should  also  give  more  heed  to  the  wishes  of  buyers  as 
regards  marks.  There  is  always  a  valid  reason  for  including  in 
the  contract  a  stipulation  that  goods  shall  bear  a  certain  mark 
or  the  buyer  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  insist  upon  it.  Cleating 
the  ends  of  thin  stock  with  wood  is  another  detail  which  is  often 
disregarded  and  to  which  more  attention  should  be  given. 

State's  Rights  Again 

The  doctrine  of  state's  rights  has  figured  in  the  history  of  this 
country  in  many  ways  and  during  a  long  period,  but  the  latest 
effort  to  apply  it  comes  from  a  new  quarter.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  an  attack  upon  the  government,  particularly  upon  the  Forest 


Service,  on  account  of  its  policy  of  closing  the  avenues  by  which 
large  companies  and  corporations  formerly  came  into  possession 
of  valuable  timber  areas,  mining  districts,  and  water  power  sites, 
without  duly  considering  the  public  interest.  A  change  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years.  When  the  western  timber  lands  were  turned 
over  to'  the  Forest  Service  for  administration,  they  were  held  for 
development,  not  exploitation.  Attempts  to  gain  control  of  val- 
uable resources,  by  the  old  methods,  failed.  Then  began  attacks 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  policy,  discrediting  it,  and 
opening  the  old  avenues  again.  These  assaults  have  continued 
several  years,  and  have  failed  to  accomplish  what  was  intended. 
The  latest  turn  has  been  an  appeal  to  state's  rights.  The  doctrine 
is  now  advanced  that  those  resources,  the  timber,  pasture,  water 
power,  and  minerals,  belong  to  the  states  in  which  they  happen 
to  lie,  and  that  the  government  should  turn  them  over  to  the 
states. 

The  purposes  back  of  this  demand  are  not  difficult  to  fathom. 
Those  who  have  endeavored  to  secure  control  of  these  enormous 
sources  of  wealth,  which  belong  to  the  whole  people,  have  not 
succeeded.  Between  them  and  what  they  wanted  stood  the  Forest 
Service.  Their  attempts  were  hindered,  blocked  and  defeated  by 
that  branch  of  the  government  into  whose  keeping  the  resources 
have  been  placed.  This  explains  the  demand  that  those  resources 
be  taken  out  of  the  Forest  Service's  hands  and  given  to  the 
respective  states.  The  powers  that  have  been  trying  to  get  hold 
of  them  believe  that  better  success  will  attend  their  efforts  if 
they  are  permitted  to  deal  witli  state  legislatures. 

They  doubtless  know  what  the}'  want.  More  than  one  stale 
legislature  has  been  captured  in  the  past.  With  the  government 
out  of  the  way,  the  chances  of  getting  control  of  resources  of 
great  value  will  increase  and  the  corporations  which  are  grabbing 
for  those  resources  know  it.  Hence  the  sudden  agitation  of  the 
state's  rights  doctrine  in  certain  quarters.  The  government  should 
hold,  administer,  and  take  care  of  what  it  has,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  when  it  parts  with  ownership 
of  any  of  it,  let  the  ownership  go,  as  the  laws  specify  it  shall  go, 
to  small  o'WTiers  who  want  to  use  it,  and  not  to  states  or  to  large 
corporations.  A  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  latter  policy  would 
mean  unregulated  grazing  of  the  ranges,  with  a  renewal  of  the 
stockmen 's  wars,  and  the  securing  of  the  best  pasturage  by  the 
large  owners,  and  the  crowding  out  of  the  small;  lax  enforcement 
of  mining  laws,'  enabling  promoters  to  fleece  the  public  with 
wildcat  mines,  and  acquire  valuable  timber  under  false  pretenses; 
the  rapid  passing  of  large  timber  areas  to  private  ownership, 
and  thence  to  corporate  ownership;  the  removal  of  cutting  restric- 
tions so  that  timber  property  could  be  stripped  at  onee  instead 
of  developed  on  a  basis  of  permanency;  and  the  rapid  settlement 
of  lands  without  regard  to  their  agricultural  fitness,  in  order  that 
railroads  and  other  promoters  may  profit. 

Forestry  in  the  Philippines 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  Forestry  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  has  been  issued.  It  was 
prepared  by  W.  F.  Sherfesee,  who  is  acting  director  in  the  absence 
of  Major  George  P.  Aherns.  The  report  deals  principally  with  the 
business  matters  of  the  department,  and  not  with  the  resources  in 
detail.  Some  of  the  matters  discussed  are  of  interest  to  lumbermen 
in  the  United  States. 

More  foresters  who  have  had  training  in  the  United  States  seek 
work  in  the  Philippines  than  can  be  employed.  This  is  a  change 
from  conditions  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  difficult  to  induce 
competent  foresters  to  go  to  the  Philippines. 

The  islands  now  have  a  forest  school  of  their  own,  and  twelve 
students,  educated  in  the  school,  are  now  in  the  service.  It  is  the 
policy  to  employ  natives  in  the  forest  work,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Deforested  land  in  the  Philippines,  or  land  which  never  had 
forests,  aggregates  68,000  square  miles;  and  one  of  the  big  problems 
to  be  worked  out  is,  how  to  plant  this  large  area  in  trees. 

The  Philippines  are  preparing  an  exhibit  of  their  commercial 
woods  for  the  Panama  Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  two 
vears  hence. 
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Peru  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


A  Minority 

Fiist  Clerk — "How  many  people  work  in  your 
office?" 

Second  Clerk — "Oh,  I  sbould  say  roughly  about 
a  third  01'  them." — London  Sketch. 


Employer — "Sorry,   hut   111   have  to   reduce  it. 
1  .im  going  to  get  married  mysell." — Sydney  Pout. 


Tough  Indeed 

Employee — "I    ^^'ouhl    like   more   salary, 
going  to  get   married." 


I   am 


A   Tall  Building 

Laborer — And  have  they  tall  buildings  in  Amer- 
ica. Pat? 

Pat — Tall    buildings    have    they — faith,    Mike, 
ihe  last  one  I  worked  on  we  had  to  lay  on  our       socks:    he's   got  cold   feet,"    was   the   answer 
stomachs  to  let  the  moon  pass.  Emporia  Ga::ette. 


Kansas  Diagnosis 

An  Emporia  girl  was  complaining  to  her  chum 
Ihe  other  day  of  the  way  her  steady  was  treat- 
ing her. 

"Why  don't  you  give  him  the  mitten?"  the 
friend  asked. 

"It    isn't   a   mitten   he   needs,    it's   a    pair    of 


Ancient    History 


few 
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Lumber  Conventions  Are  Different  Now 

(From   the   Lumberni'-n's   Prinu-i,    published    IHOO — Dra\\inf?  and  Ie.\I   by   Rober-t    L.    Slearn.s.) 


What  is  this? 

This  is  the  Head-quart-ers  of  a  Lum-ber-man's  con- 
ven-tion. 

But  don't  they  have  a  meet-ing? 

Oh,  yes,  that  is  in  prog-ress  now  up  stairs  some- 
where. 

Do  they  all  at-tend  the  meet-ing? 

Bless  your  heart,  no !    No  one  goes  but  the  of-fi-cers 
and  a  few  oth-ers  that  wan-der  in  by  mis-take. 


What  do  they  do  at  the  meet-ing? 

Oh,  they  read  the  min-utes  of  the  last  meet-ing,  for 
which  no-body  cares  a  "dam,"  some-one  reads  a 
ninety-eight  page  ar-ti-cle  on  the  Har-mo-ny 
ex-ist-ing  be-tween  Man-u-fac-tur-er  and  Job- 
ber; then  they  wake  up,  the  of-fi-cers  re-e-lect 
themselves,  vote  the  meet-ing  the  most  en-thu- 
si-ast-ic  ever  held  and  adjourn. 

I  think  I  should  like  to  go  to  a  con-ven-tion. 

Of  course,  we  all  do. 

—19— 
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ONE    HUNDRED-FOUKTH    PAPER 
CALIFORNIA  LAUREL 


{Vmbelhdaria  Cal 

This  tree 's  rauge  lies  in  southern  Oregon  and  in  California.  It 
is  a  member  of  the  laurel  family  and  is  closely  related  to  the  east- 
ern sassafras  and  the  red  and  the  swamp  bays  of  the  southern 
states;  but  it  is  not  near  kin  to  the  eastern  laurels  which,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  do  not  belong  to  the  laurel  family,  notwith- 
standing the  names  they  bear. 

The  people  of  California  and  Oregon  have  several  names  for 
this  interesting  tree.  It  is  known  as  mountain  'laurel,  California 
bay  tree,  myrtle  tree,  eajepiit,  California  olive,  spice  tree,  laurel, 
bay  tree,  oveodaphue,  and  California  sassafras. 

Those  who  call  it  laurel  name  it  on  account  of  its  large,  lustrous, 
thick  leaves  which  adhere  to  the  branches  from  two  to  six  years. 
All  new  leaves  do  not  come  at  once,  as  with  most  trees,  but  appear 
a  few  at  a  time  during  the  whole  summer. 

The  names  which  connect  this  tree  with  sassafras,  spice  and 
eajeput  are  based  on  odor  and  taste.     All  members  of  the  laurel 


i/omica-Nutt) 

and  the  constaut  appearance  of  young  leaves  on  the  lengthening 
shoots.  It  can  stand  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  shade  itself, 
and  is  by  no  means  backward  in  giving  abundance  of  shade  tu 
small  growth  which  is  trying  to  struggle  up  to  light  from  below. 
It  delights  in  dense  thickets,  but  it  prefers  thickets  of  its  own 
species. 

Its  fruiting  habits  and  its  disposition  to  pre-empt  the  damp,  rich 
soil  along  the  banks  of  small  water  courses,  are  responsible  for  the 
thick  stands.  The  fruit  itself  is  an  interesting  thing.  It  is  yel- 
lowish-green in  color,  as  large  as  a  good-sized  olive,  and  looks  mucli 
like  it.  Each  drupe  contains  one  seed.  The  fruit  ripens  in  October, 
and  falls  in  time  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  autumn  rains  which  visit 
the  Pacific  coast.  Since  the  trees  generally  grow  along  gulches,  the 
fruit  falls  and  rolls  to  the  bottom.  The  first  dashing  rain  sends  a 
flood  down  the  gulches,  the  laurel  drupes  are  carried  along  and  are 
buried  in  mud  wherever  they  can  find  a  resting  place.     Germination 


r.VLIFORNIA   LAUREL.   MUIR   WOODS,    NEAR    SAN    FRANCISCO 


family  in  this  country  are  characterized  by  pungent,  aromatic  odor 
and  taste,  and  the  one  under  consideration  shares  these  properties 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  When  the  leaves  and  the  green  bark  are 
crushed,  they  give  off  a  light,  volatile. oil  in  follicles  which  float  in 
the  air,  like  those  of  an  onion,  and  when  inhaled  it  produces  severe 
pain  over  the  eyes,  and  may  induce  dizziness  and  violent  sneezing. 
Though  the  symptoms  are  alarming  to  one  who  is  undergoing  the 
experience  for  the  first  time,  no  serious  inconvenience  follows. 
Dried  leaves  are  capable  of  producing  a  similar  effect  but  with 
less  violence.  The  California  laurel's  close  relationship  to  the 
camphor  tree  is  readily  believed  by  persons  who  inhale  some  of  the 
oily  spray  from  the  crushed  leave«. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  the  commercial  oil  of 
eajeput,  or  a  substitute  for  it,  by  distilling  the  leaves  and  bark  of 
this  laurel.  A  passable  substitute  has  been  manufactured,  but  it 
cannot  be  marketed  as  the  genuine  article.  By  distilling  the  fruit 
a  product  known  as  umbellulic  acid  has  been  obtained. 

The  California  laurel  carries  a  very  dense  crown  of  leaves.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  old  crops  which  hang  so  long,  and  to  the  tree's 
habit  of  lengthening  its  leading  shoots  during  the  growing  season, 
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takes  place  soon  after.  The  fruit  remains  under  the  mud,  attached 
to  the  roots  of  the  young  plants,  until  the  following  summer. 

The  result  is  that  if  a  laurel  gets  a  foothold  in  a  gulch  through 
which  water  occasionally  flows,  lines  of  young  laurels  will  eventu- 
ally cover  the  banks  of  the  gulch  as  far  down  stream  as  conditions 
are  favorable. 

The  wood  of  California  laurel  weighs  40.60  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
when  kiln-dried.  That  is  nine  pounds  heavier  than  sassafras.  It 
is  very  heavy  when  green  and  sinks  when  placed  in  water.  It  is 
hard  and  very  firm,  rich  yellowish  brown  in  color,  often  beautifully 
mottled;  but  this  applies  to  the  heartwood  only,  and  not  to  the 
thick  sapwood. 

Lumbermen  have  discovered  tlial  tlu-  wood's  color  can  be  mate- 
rially changed  by  immersing  the  logs  when  green,  and  leaving  them 
submerged  a  long  time.  The  beautiful  "black  myrtle,"  which  has 
been  so  much  admired,  is  nothing  more  than  California  laurel  which 
has  undergone  the  cold  water  treatment. 

The  annual  rings  of  growth  are  clearly  marked  by  dark  bands  of 
sumnierwood.  The  rings  are  often  wide,  but  not  always,  for  some- 
times  the   growth   is   very   slow.     The   wood   is   diffuse   porous,   and 
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the  pores  are  small  and  not  numerous.  The 
wood's  figure  is  brought  out  best  by  tan- 
gential sawing,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
woods  which  have  clearly-marked  rings  but 
small  and  obscure  medullary  rays.  Figure 
is  not  uniform;  that  is,  one  trunk  may  pro- 
duce a  pattern  quite  diflferent  from  another. 
The  figure  of  some  logs  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful; these  logs  are  selected  for  special 
purposes.  Sudworth  says  that  none  of  our 
hardwoods  excels  it  in  beautiful  grain  when 
finished,  and  Sargent  is  still  more  emphatic 
when  he  declares  that  it  is  "the  most  val- 
uable wood  produced  in  the  forests  of  Pa- 
cific North  America  for  interior  finish  of 
houses  and  for  furniture. ' ' 

The  wood  of  this  tree  has  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  white  oak,  is  considerably  stiffer, 
and  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  ash,  weight  for  weight  of  wood. 
The  species  reaches  its  best  development  in  the  rich  valleys  of 
southwestern  Oregon,  where,  with  the  broadleaf  maple,  it  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  forest  growth.  The  largest  trees  are  sixty 
to  eighty  feet  high,  and  from  two  to  four  in  diameter.  In  crowded 
stands  the  trunks  are  shapely,  and  often  measure  thirty  or  forty 
feet  to  the  first  limbs;  but  more  commonly  the  trunk  is  short. 

The  boat  yards  in  southwestern  Oregon  were  the  first  to  use  Cali- 
fornia laurel  for  commercial  purposes,  but  early  settlers  made  a 
point  of  procuring  it  for  fuel  when  they  could.  The  oil  in  the  wood 
causes  it  to  burn  with  a  cheerful  blaze,  and  campers  in  the  moun- 
tains consider  themselves  fortunate  when  they  find  a  supply  for  the 
evening  bonfire. 

Shipbuilders  have  drawn  upon  this  wood  for  fifty  years  for  ma- 
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terial.  It  is  made  into  pilot  wheels,  interior 
finish,  cleats,  crossties,  and  sometimes  deck 
planking.  Furniture  makers  long  ago  made 
a  specialty  of  the  wood  for  their  San  Fran- 
cisco trade.  For  thirty  years  travelers 
admired  the  superb  furniture  of  the  Palace 
hotel  in  that  city,  and  wondered  of  what 
wood  it  was  made.  It  was  the  California 
laurel.  The  hotel's  furniture  was  hand- 
made, or  largely  so,  at  a  time  when  wood- 
working fac^tories  were  few  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  furniture  was  finally  destroyed 
in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  Furniture 
is  still  one  of  the  products  made  of  the 
wood,  but  the  quantity  is  small.  Other 
products  are  interior  finish;  fixtures  for 
banks,  stores  and  ofiices;  musical  instru- 
ments, including  organs;  mathematical  instruments,  and  carpen- 
ters' tools,  including  rulers,  straight-edges,  spirit  levels,  bench 
screws  and  clamps,  and  handles  of  many  kinds. 

Makers  of  novelties "  and  small'  turnery  find  it  serviceable  for 
paper  knives,  pin  trays,  matchsafes,  brush  backs,  and  many  articles 
of  like  kind.  One  of  the  largest  uses  for  it  is  as  walking  beams  for 
pumping  oilwells  in  central  and  southern  California.  The  beauty 
of  grain  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  use. 

Country  blacksmiths  repair  wagons  and  agricultural  implements 
with  this  wood.  Farmers  have  long  emploj'ed  it  about  their  prem- 
ises for  posts,  gates,  floors,  and  building  material.  Cooks  flavor 
soup  with  the  leaves,  and  poultrymen  make  henroosts  of  poles,  be- 
lieving that  the  wood's  odor  will  keep  insects  away.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  old  sassafras  superstition  carried  west  by  early  California 
settlers. 
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^      Allowing  for  Center  Rot  in  Logs 
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In  scaling  logs  there  are  a  great  many  diflferent  ways  of  allow 
ing  for  uniform  center  or  circular  rot.    For  example: 

1.  Subtract  from  the  actual  diameter  the  diameter  of  the  rotten 
core  and  assume  the  remainder  to  be  the  true  diameter  for  scaling. 

2.  Subtract  from  the  full  scale  of  the  log  the  scale  for  the 
rotten  core  and  assume  the  remainder  to  be  the  true  scale. 

.3.  Add  3  inches  to  the  diameter  of  the  defect,  square  the  sum 
and  deduct  the  result  from  the  full  scale  of  the  log. 

4.  "For  uniform  defect  or  3  inches  or  less  in  diameter  deduct 
10  feet  b.  m.  in  logs  up  to  16  feet  in  length.  For  defect  4  to  6 
inches  in  di&meter  add  3  inches  to  actual  diameter  of  rot,  and 
<ieduct  from  full  scale  of  the  log  an  amount  equal  to  the  contents  of 
a  log  of  resultant  diameter.  For  defect  7  to  12  inches  in  diameter 
add  4  inches  to  diameter  of  rot  and  deduct  an  amount  equal  to  the 
contents  of  a  log  of  the  resultant  diameter  from  full  scale  of  log." 
<Forest  Service's  method.) 

5.  Another  method  is  to  note  the  length  of  log  and  the  longest 
diameter  of  the  defect,  and  determine  the  loss  from  a  cull  table. 
The  defect  is  measured  at  the  large  end  if  it  runs  through  the  log 
or  appears  only  at  the  large  end;  otherwise,  at  the  small  end.  A 
table  of  this  kind  was  prepared  by  H.  D.  Tiemanu  for  all  center 
defects  in  logs  such  as  holes,  cup-shake,  and  rot,  which  are  4  inches 
nr  more  from  the  bark,  and  is  as  follows:  • 

CULL    TABLE 

Loss  in  board  feet  from  holes  np.ir  the  center  of  logs. 

Length   of  log   in  feet 

Diam.  ofhole.                      10          12          14          16  18  20         22  24 

Inches. Board  feet 

2 5            6            7            8  9  10          11  12 

3 9          11          13          15  17  18          20  21 

4...    .                                  14          17          20          23  26  28          31  33 

5 20          24         28          32  36  40          44  48 

8 28          33          39         44  .50  55          60  65 

7 36          43          50          57  65  72         78  85 

8 45          54          63          72  81  90         99  108 

9...                                      56          67          78          89  100  112        122  133 

10 "    '    '      67          81          93       107  120  133        148  161 

11 80          96        112       128  144  160       176  192 


12 :i4  n::  132  151  ITO  iss,  207  223 

13 109  131  153  175  197  218  240  261 

14 124  150  175  200  225  250  275  3UU 

15 142  171  218  226  255  283  313  341 

The  wide  variation  in  the  results  of  these  different  methods  can 

best  be  shown  by  taking  a  specified  case.     For  example,  assume  a 

12-foot  log,  20  inches  in   diameter  with  a  rotten  core  6  inches  in 

diameter.     The  allowances  according  to  the  several  methods,  using 

the   Champlain   rule    which    is    one    of   the   mbst   accurate,   are   as 

follows: 

No.  Loss  in  hoard  feet.  I'er  cent  of  tuial. 

1 122  .    52.8 

2.. 17  7.3 

3 81  35. 

4 42  18.1 

5 33  14.2 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  use  of  a  carefully  con- 
structed cull  table  such  as  given  above  is  much  more  nearly  accu- 
rate than  any  rule-of-thumb  method.  In  the  use  of  such  a  table  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  makes  an  appreciable  difference  in 
the  amount  of  loss  actually  sustained  whether  the  defect  is  a  hole 
or  a  rotten  core.  In  sawing  a  hollow  log  the  cavity  must  be  left 
completely  boxed-in  to  hold  against  the  carriage  dogs  and  prevent 
the  saw  breaking  into  the  hole.  In  the  other  case  the  rotten  core 
prevents  the  shell  from  collapsing  so  that  it  is  possible  to  saw 
closer  to  the  defect,  thereby  reducing  the  loss. — S.  .J.  R. 

Elm  in  New  Role 

The  white  or  gray  elm  of  Michigan  is  constantly  enlarging  its 
usefulness.  One  of  the  latest  reported  uses  for  it  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigar  boxes.  It  is  stained  red  in  imitation  of  cedar  and 
is  sometimes  marketed  as  Michigan  cedar.  The  wood,  of  course, 
lacks  the  characteristic  cedar  odor,  unless  it  is  imparted  artificially. 
The  facility  with  which  this  elm  receives  stains  makes  it  acceptable 
for  many  purposes  where  it  is  not  used  in  its  natural  state. 
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It  is  quite  universally  accepted  that  the  best  time  to  cut  hard- 
woods is  in  the  winter.  Wood  so  cut  is  believed  to  season  better,  to 
be  more  durable,  and  in  every  way  more  desirable  where  exacting 
service  is  demanded.  Scientific  investigations  have  demonstrated 
that  there  are  at  least  partial  grounds  for  such  claims.  It  is  when 
explanation  is  made  that  science  and  popular  belief  are  no  longer 
in  harmony. 

The  popular  notion  is  that  during  the  winter  the  sap  of  a  hard- 
wood tree  is  down — probably  in  the  roots.  On  this  account  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree  contain  considerably  less  moisture  in 
winter  than  spring  and  summer.  Accordingly,  wood  cut  "when  the 
sap  is  down"  will  be  comparatively  dry  to  start  with,  and  having 
reached  this  condition  in  the  living  tree  much  of  the  damage  of 
seasoning  in  open  air  is  avoided.  Moreover,  according  to  this 
theory,  since  it  is  fermentation  of  the  sap  which  causes  wood  to 
rot,  of  course  the  best  time  to  cut  timber  is  when  there  is  the  least 
sap;  that  is,  when  the  "sap  is  down." 

The  trouble  with  these  plausible  theories  is  that  they  are  based 
on  false  premises.  In  the  first  place  there  is  more  sap  in  a  living 
tree  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  secondly,  decay  is  not  due  to 
sap  fermentation,  but  to  the  action  of  living  organisms  of  which 
fungi  are  by  far  the  most  important. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  erroneous  idea  of  the  movement 
of  sap  was  gained.  In  the  early  spring  some  trees,  like  the  maple, 
bleed  very  freely  when  cut  or  tapped.  Later,  when  the  foliage  is 
young,  there  is  a  mucilaginous  layer  just  under  the  bark,  and  it  is 
so  soft  and  slippery  that  bark  can  be  peeled  off  very  readily  at 
that  season.  This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  peeling  logs,  posts, 
poles  and  harvesting  tanbark.  The  time  to  make  a  pawpaw  whistle 
is,  as  everyone  knows,  "when  the  sap  is  up."  If  the  sap  goes  up 
in  the  spring,  as  seems  quite  evident,  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  it  should  go  down  in  the  fall  and  stay  down  all  winter? 

To  understand  the  movement  of  sap,  it  is  first  necessary  to  know 
what  sap  is  and  where  it  comes  from.  Tree  sap  is  water  containing 
various  substances  in  solution.  The  water  is  absorbed  from  the 
soil  by  the  roots  and  makes  its  way  upward  through  the  sapwood 
of  the  tree  to  the  leaves.  It  contains  small  quantities  of  mineral 
salts  and  in  some  species,  as  birch,  maple  and  walnut,  it  also  con- 
tains at  certain  times  a  small  percentage  of  sugar  and  other  organic 
matter.  No  satisfactorj-  explanation  can  be  made  as  to  the  real 
cause  or  causes  of  the  rise  of  sap.  The  fact  remains  that  water 
with  small  amounts  of  mineral  salts  in  solution  is  taken  in  by  the 
roots  and  passes  upward  through  the  vessels  in  the  sapwood  of  hard- 
woods (through  the  tracheids  of  conifers)  to  the  leaves,  where  most 
of  it  is  breathed  (transpired)  out  into  the  air.  The  mineral  salts 
are  left  behind  in  the  wood  and  leaves,  and  make  up  the  ash  when 
the  materia]  is  burned. 

But  trees  cannot  live  by  water  and  mineral  salts  alone.  Such 
materials  are  in  nowise  fitted  to  enter  directly  into  the  process  of 
cell  formation.  Every  plant  needs  starch.  The  machinery  for  mak- 
ing it  is  supplied  by  the  green  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves,  the  energy 
by  direct  sunlight,  and  the  raw  materials  are  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air  and  hydrogen  from  the  water  the  roots  absorbed.  In  taking 
the  hydrogen  from  the  water  (which  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen),  oxygen  is  liberated.  If  one  examines  plants  in  an 
aquarium  on  a  bright  day  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  giving  off 
little  bubbles.  These  are  of  oxygen  and  serve  to  keep  the  water 
in  condition  for  fish  which  breathe  out  carbon  dioxide  the  plant 
needs,  and  inhale  the  oxygen  the  plant  gives  off.  At  night  plants 
cannot  make  starch,  since  the  power  (sunlight)   is  shut  off. 

During  the  day  each  little  grain  of  chlorophyll  has  been  busy 
piling  up  starch  all  about  it.  During  the  night  this  material  is 
converted  into  sugar  which  is  soluble  and  carried  away  to  the 
growing  parts  of  the  plant  that  need  it.  This  is  why  plants  grow 
more  on  warm  nights  than  on  warm  days.  The  day  is  largely  de- 
voted to  making  food,  the  night  to  making  tissue  out  of  the  food. 
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From  the  above,  two  things  are  evident.  First,  that  there  must 
be  a  continual  movement  of  sap  down  as  well  as  up,  and  second, 
that  the  sap.  containing  the  manufactured  food  is  quite  different 
in  its  consistency  from  that  taken  in  by  the  roots.  The  two  streams 
flow  in  different  channels.  That  containing  the  elaborated  food 
moves  through  the  inner  bark  instead  of  through  the  wood.  It  is 
principally  a  downward  flow,  but  may  be  in  any  direction  as  the 
demands  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  require. 

Since  the  living  wood  cells  need  food  the  same  as  the  other  parts, 
some  arrangement  must  be  made  for  transferring  the  food  sap  from 
the  bark.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  medullary  rays 
which  extend  from  the  wood  into  the  bark.  These  rays  do  more 
than  transfer  food;  they  store  some  of  it  over  winter  to  be  used 
in  the  spring  before  the  leaves  are  out.  This  stored  food  is  not  in 
the  soluble  form  of  sugar,  but  in  the  insoluble  form  of  starch. 
AVhen  there  is  need  for  supplies  from  these  storehouses  the  starch 
is  again  converted  into  sugar  which  is  dissolved  in  the  sap  of  the 
sapwood.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sap  of  the  maple  is  so 
sweet  in  the  early  spring  before  the  leaves  open  but  not  at  other 
times. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  leaves  on  a 
tree  are  active  there  must  be  a  continuous  movement  of  sap — quite 
rapidly  upward  through  the  wood  and  more  slowly  downward  and 
otherwise  through  the  inner  bark  and  the  rays.  In  the  summer  a 
tree  is  normally  at  its  greatest  activity,  the  absorption  of  water 
is  most  rapid  and  the  giving  off  (or  transpiration,  as  it  is  called) 
from  the  leaves  is  in  proportion.  A  greater  volume  of  water  passes 
through  the  tree  at  this  season,  but  less  stays  there.  The  greater  the 
leaf  surface  exposed  the  greater  the  amount  of  water  transpired. 
A  thrifty  maple  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  fifty  feet  high  has 
been  found  to  have  a  third  of  an  acre  of  leaf  surface.  If  the  supply 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  gets  too  low  to  supply  the  leaves  they  wilt. 
In  some  species  the  .water  content  of  a  tree  can  be  materially  re- 
duced by  girdling  or  by  allowing  the  leaves  to  dry  on  the  peeled 
trees. 

During  the  winter  practically  no  transpiration  occurs  in  deciduous 
trees,  for  there  are  no  leaves.  The  roots,  however,  do  not  cease 
their  activity,  but  continue  to  grow  slowly  and  absorb  water  even 
in  decidedly  cold  weather.  With  no  chance  to  escape  through  the 
leaves,  this  water  or  sap  accumulates  so  that,  instead  of  there  being 
less  in  a  tree  during  winter  than  summer,  there  is  appreciably  more. 
The  water  content  of  trees  is  greatest  in  the  spring  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  leaves.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  sapwood,  of 
course,  than  in  heartwood,  as  the  latter  is  dead  and  no  longer  active 
in  the  transfer  of  sap.  It  does,  however,  respond  in  some  degree 
to  changes  in  the  water  content  of  sapwood. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion showed  the  water  content  of  sugar  maples  in  summer  to  be' 
between  26  and  27  per  cent;  in  December  it  was  31.5  per  cent;  by 
the  middle  of  March  it  was  .36.-5  per  cent.  The  results  of  numerous 
experiments  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  indicate  the  same 
thing.  For  instance,  the  average  weight  of  lodgepole  pine  ties  of 
the  same  size  cut  at  Bozeman,  Mont.,  in  .lune,  1902,  was  157 
pounds;  in  .July.  144  pounds;  in  August,  150  pounds;  in  September, 
157  pounds;  in  October,  164  pounds.  Winter-cut  chestnut  poles  cut 
at  Dover,  N.  J.,  weighed  more  per  cubic  foot  when  green  than  other 
seasons'  cuts.  At  Pisgah,  N.  C,  600  chestnut  poles  were  weighed 
and  the  winter-cut  was  found  to  be  considerably  heavier  than  that 
cut  at  any  other  season,  and,  except  in  a  single  case,  at  no  time  did' 
it  reach  the  dryness  of  the  other  cuts. 

Dr.  Robert  Hartig,  a  German  investigator,  made  a  careful  study 
of  thirty  different  species  of  trees  practically  all  of  the  same  age 
(sixteen  years),  which  he  grouped  into  three  classes.  He  found,  by 
eliminating  as  far  as  possible  all  variables  other  than  the  one  under 
investigation,  that  the  percentage  of  moisture  contained  in  green 
wood  varied  materially  with  the  season,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
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Jan.    Feb.    Mar.  Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Sept.  Nov. 
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Heavy  bardwoods    41  38  36  36  39  35  39  38  34 

Light  hardwoods   53  58  51  49  47  47  50  47  45 

Loniferous  woods    60  58  59  54  60  60  60  58  58 

Average  of  all 51  51  49  49  49  49  50  48  48 

The  reason  bark  peels  so  mucli  easier  in  the  spring  is  not  that  the 
"sap  is  up,"  but  that  the  cambium  layer  is  particularly  active  in 
the  formation  of  new  wood  and  new  bark.  Growth  is  rapid  and 
the  cells  newly-formed  have  delicate,  unthickened  walls  readily  torn 
upon  the  slightest  pressure.  Later,  growth  slows  down  and  thick- 
walled  latewood  is  formed.  Finally  there  is  no  growth  at  all  during 
the  resting  period  (winter)   and  the  bark  is  tight. 

What,  then,  are  the  advantages  of  winter  felling  of  hardwood 
timber?  If  only  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  wood  were  consid- 
ered, summer  would  appear  the  best  cutting  season.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  user  of  hardwood  is  little  concerned  with  the  actual  or 
comparative  amount  of  moisture  in  a  tree  when  it  is  felled,  and 
this  in  spite  of  his  insistence  that  material  must  be  cut  in  winter 
' '  when  the  sap  is  down. "  It  is  not  the  water  in  wood  that  causes 
trouble;  it  is  getting  it  out.  Winter-cut  hardwood  is  preferred,  not 
because  of  the  moisture  content  at  the  time  of  felling,  but  largely 
because  of  the  effect  of  the  time  of  year  on  seasoning. 

Seasoning  is  essentially  drying.  Dry  wood  differs  from  green 
wood  in  other  ways  than  the  mere  loss  of  moisture.  When  wood 
dries  the  cell  walls  become  thinner — they  shrink — but  a  dry  cell  is 
practically  as  long  as  it  was  before.  The  structure  of  wood,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  hardwoods,  is  so  complex  that  when  the  elements 
composing  it  begin  to  shrink  in  different  amounts  and  directions, 
severe  strains  occur.  Wood  is  somewhat  plastic — otherwise  it  would 
break  into  minute  fragments  upon  drying.  This  plasticity  will 
permit  slow  readjustments  to  the  new  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  cells, 
but  at  best  there  will  be  some  checking  and  warping,  and  this  will 
be  increased  as  the  rate  of  drying  or  the  irregularity  of  it  increases. 
Coniferous  woods  are  much  simpler  in  structure  than  hardwoods  and 
can  be  seasoned  more  rapidly  without  serious  checking. 

Loss  of  water  from  wood  is  wholly  by  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face. This  is  very  largely  influenced  by  the  temperature,  so  that 
wood  dries  much  more  rapidly  in  summer  than  in  winter.  If  sea- 
soning proceeds  too  fast,  checking  and  warping  increase  in  geo- 
metric ratio.  Hence  hardwoods  felled  in  winter  season  more  slowly 
and  uniformly  than  when  cut  at  other  seasons  and  for  this  reason 
the  material  will  contain  fewer  cheeks,  which,  no  matter  how  small, 
are  a  source  of  weakness. 

But  how  is  increased  durability  of  winter-felled  timber  accounted 
for?  There  are  several  different  problems  involved.  Insects  and 
fungi,  which  occasion  nearly  all  the  damage  to  timber,  are  not  active 
during  cold  weather.  Consequently  winter-cut  material  will  have 
more  or  less  time  for  seasoning  (depending  upon  the  time  of  cut- 
ting) before  being  subjected  to  infection.  If  the  drying  has  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  it  may  escape  entirely.  At  any  rate  the  chances 
of  the  material  getting  to  the  mill  in  a  sound  condition  will  be 
much  greater. 

When  trees  have  completed  the  season's  growth  the  layer  of 
wood  next  the  bark  is  denser  and  harder  than  would  be  the  case  if 
cut  while  in  a  growing  condition.  In  the  case  of  poles  and  round 
posts,  this  denser  layer  does  not  afford  fungi  as  good  a  chance  to 
lodge  and  grow  as  the  undeveloped  wood  of  the  cambium  layer. 

The  usual  explanation  of  greater  durability  of  winter-felled 
material  is  as  follows:  "The  reason  is  found  in  the  scantiness  of 
easily  decomposed  chemical  substances  in  the  tissues  of  trees  after 
the  close  of  the  vegetative  period.  The  sap  in  the  tree  during 
winter  consists  'almost  entirely  of  water,  and  therefore  does  not 
offer  a  favorable  medium  for  the  development  of  micro-organisms. 
In  summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  sap  contains  albuminous  and 
other  chemically  unstable  substances  which,  under  the  influence  of 
the  high  temperature  of  summer,  readily  ferment  and  favor  the 
development  of  decay-producing  micro-organisms."  (Zon,  R.: 
Methods  of  determining  the  time  of  year  when  timber  was  cut. 
Forestry    Quarterly,   Vol.   Vn.      1909.) 

Assuming  this  statement  to  be  correct,  it  could  only  apply  to  the 
sapwood.     The  sap  in  heartwood  remains  practically  the  same  the 
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year  round,  for  the  cells  are  dead,  have  no  need  of  food  for  them- 
selves and  have  lost  the  power  of  storing  it  up"  or  handling  it  any 
way.  Since  the  sapwood  of  no  native  species  is  naturally  durable 
when  exposed  to  conditions  favorable  for  decay,  the  prolongation 
of  life  due  to  winter-felling  would,  at  least,  be  slight. 

If  there  were  the  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  sap  that 
IS  claimed,  then  it  should  be  possible  by  means  of  chemical  analysis 
of  a  piece  of  wood  to  determine  at  what  season  it  was  felled.  The 
most  painstaking  investigations  of  the  question  by  competent  Ger- 
man authorities  have  scored  as  many  misses  as  hits.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  during  the  resting  period  of  the  tree  there  is  more  reserve 
food  in  the  living  wood  than  at  any  other  time.  The  sap  contains 
less  in  solution  in  early  winter,  but  fungi  should  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, experience  any  difficulty  in  reaching  the  stored  food.  Again, 
many  of  the  most  destructive  fungi  live,  not  upon  the  sap  or  the' 
cell  contents,  but  on  the  cell  walls— the  wood  substance  itself. 
They  will  attack  the  sapwood  of  any  tree  regardless  of  the  time 
of  feUing.  That  heartwood  of  any  tree  is  always  more  durable 
than  the  sapwood  is  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  infiltrated  sub- 
stances, such  as  gums,  resins,  oils,  pigments  and  tannins,  which 
were  not  present  in  such  quantities  in  the  sapwood. 

Another  explanation  of  the  alleged  increased  durability  is  as 
follows:  "During  the  growing  season  the  wood  of  trees  contains 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium,  both  of  which  are  solvents  of  carbo- 
hydrates, starch,  resins  and  gums;  they  are  known  to  soften  also 
the  ligneous  tissue  to  a  considerable  degree.  During  the  summer 
months  the  wood  of  living  trees  contains  eight  times  as  much 
sulphuric  acid  and  five  times  as  much  potassium  as  it  does  during 
the  winter  months.  The  presence  of  these  two  chemical  substances 
during  the  growing  season  constitutes  the  chief  factor  in  dissolving 
the  natural  preservatives  within  the  wood  and  in  preparing  the 
wood  for  the  different  kinds  of  wood-destroying  fungi." 

Even  if  this  explanation  is  correct,  which'  is  more  than  doubtful, 
it  could  apply  only  to  the  relative  durability  of  sapwood,  which  no 
one  expects  to  last  when  exposed  to  conditions  favorable  for  decay. 
And,  after  all,  what  creditable  evidence  is  there  that  the  season  of 
felling  aloue  affects  appreciably  the  durability  of  wood?— S.  J.  R. 


TIMBER    RESOURCES    OF    CANADA 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  Canada  is  a  woodland  country,  and 
this,  as  generaUy  understood,  means  a  timber  country.  Even  the 
statement  that  Canada  is  a  woodland  country  needs  modification, 
according  to  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  for  at  least  one-third  is  treeless 
tundra,  to  which  must  be  added  the  200,000  square  miles  of  prairie 
and  plains  country,  the  extensive  areas  above  timber  line,  and  a 
large  proportion,  perhaps  one-half,  of  the  northern  woodland 
country,  which  is  in  swamps  and  mUskegs  or  otherwise  open.  One 
should  bear  in  mind,  too,  the  unusually  large  areas  of  water  surface 
represented  in  the  innumerable  lakes  which  stud  the  vast 
undulating  interior  plain. 

A  closer  inspection  of  natural  forest  conditions  of  Canada  reveals, 
first,  that  the  country  as  a  whole  is  poorly  timbered;  secondly,  that 
the  valuable  timber  is  unevenly  distributed;  thirdly,  that  compara- 
tively few  species  are  represented  in  the  forest ;  further,  that  within 
the  forest  areas  farmlands  are  scanty  and  mostly  poor,  and  waste- 
lands— rock  barrens,  swamps,  bogs  and  muskegs — plentiful.  The 
country  is  vast,  covering  over  three  and  a  half  mUlion  square  miles, 
larger  than  the  United  States,  and  while  there  are  endless  woods, 
really  good  timber  is  limited,  say  600,000,000,000  feet. 

Of  this  amount  of  timber,  half  may  be  accredited  to  the  Pacific 
and  half  to  the  Atlantic  side.  In  addition,  a  large  amount  in  the 
aggregate  of  pulpwood  and  of  inferior  saw  material,  needful  for 
local  development,  is  found  scattered  through  the  middle  portion. 
.  While  an  enumeration  of  species  occurring  in  Canada  would- show 
a  rather  large  total  of  150,  less  than  one-third  are  of  commercial 
value,  and,  indeed,  if  frequency  and  quantity  of  occurrence  are  kept 
in  mind  as  factors  in  determining  economic  importance,  the  number 
of  important  species  will  be  found  within  thirty,  namely,  eighteen 
softwoods  and  twelve  hardwoods. 
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^     Conditions  Abroad  During  1912     "$^ 


Reports  are  at  hand  from  leading  hardwood  merchants  operating 
in  foreign  countries,  representing  the  sentiment  as  it  applies  to 
the  year's  business  of  1912  in  foreign  countries.  In  speaking  of 
the  mahogany  import  during  the  year  a  Liverpool  house  states  the 
amount  brought  in  during  that  period  was  21  per  cent  more  than 
for  1911,  and  that  the  bulk  of  it,  or  specifically  88  per  cent,  came 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  average  quality  and  size  was 
similar  to  former  imports,  and  throughout  the  year  the  various 
descriptions  sold  readily  at  high  and  advanced  prices.  The  Amer- 
ican demand  absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  African 
mahogany  and  most  of  the  richly  figured  logs  of  veneer  quality. 
Mexican  stock  maintained  a  firm  condition  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  moderate  import  which  arrived  at  regular  intervals  was 
quickly  turned  over.  Cuba  contributed  a  considerable  supply  of 
mahogany  to  the  Liverpool  market  during  the  past  year,  but  the 
consumption  of  Cuban  stock  kept  pace  with  the  offerings.  Supplies 
were  sold  mostly  on  arrival.  The  condition  in  Cuban  stock  now 
shows  that  quantities  of  Cuban  mahogany  are  light  compared  with 
twelve  months  ago  and  values  are  appreciably  higher.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  African  stock. 

There  was  but  a  moderate  average  import  of  American  walnut 
logs  throughout  the  year  1912,  although  figures  showed  a  consid- 
erable advance  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  wood  was 
chiefly  of  medium  quality  and  of  various  dimensions.  While  the 
prices  were  generally  steady,  lower  rates  were  in  some  cases 
accepted  for  small  logs  of  common  quality.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
dearth  of  large,  high-grade  walnut  logs  offered.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  1913  shows  a  light  supply  on  hand  with  a  good  inquiry 
prevailing  for  high-grade  logs  of  good  dimensioijs.  Manufactured 
American  walnut  arrived  in  moderate  quantities  and  was  readily 
disposed  of  at  firm  prices,  which  showed  a  constantly  increasing 
tendency  to  become  stronger. 

In  reviewing  the  timber  trade  of  Glasgow  for  1912  it  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  year's  trade  resulted 
both  as  regards  the  volume  of  business  and  general  conditions 
which  prevailed.  The  year  opened  with  an  appreciable  dullness 
which  resulted  from  the  great  unrest  which  permeated  the  labor 
world,  and  the  serious  strikes  which  ensued.  As  soon  as  these 
things  were  disposed  of,  however,  trade  picked  up  rapidly  and 
gradually  assumed  active  proportions  in  many  directions.  Thus  on 
the  whole  the  figures  for  the  year  make  a  very  favorable  showing 
as  compared  with  other  recent  years.  The  extensive  demands  for 
shipbuilding  requirements  marked  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
situation.  This  industry  absorbed  large  quantities  of  timber, 
particularly  teak  and  pitch-pine. 

Values  without  exception  pursued  an  even  course .  and  substan- 
tial increases  were  recorded  in  ma-ny  instances.  These  were  chiefly 
noted  in  connection  with  woods  feeling,  the  rise  in  ocean  freight 
rates.  This  factor  was  abetted  by  the  moderation  of  imports 
together  with  the  elimination  of  stocks  on  hand.  In  addition  to 
shipbuilding  other  lines  of  wood  consuming  industries  enjoyed 
marked  prosperity,  among  these  being  wagon  building,  cabinet 
making  and  box  making.  House-building  on  the  other  hand  has 
not  been  as  active  as  it  was  anticipated  it  would  be,  and  so  far 
has  shown  little  tendency  to  improve  materially.  The  prospects, 
however,  indicate  that  the  situation  within  the  next  few  months 
will  appear  somewhat  brighter,  although  any  improvements  will 
undoubtedly  be  slow  and  gradual. 

A  fairly  satisfactory  situation  prevailed  in  the  oak  market, 
although  plain  stock  was  in  better  request  than  quartered  oak. 
In  the  plain  oak  No.  1  and  No.  2  common  in  inch  and  6/4 
particularly,  showed  activity  and  unusually  good  prices.  The 
consumption  of  firsts  and  seconds  was  considerably  healthier 
owing  to  the  high  prices  which  finally  obtained  in  those  grades. 
The  best  movement  of  quartered  oak  occurred  in  firsts  and  seconds 
which  commanded  good  prices,  although  other  grades  did  not 
meet  with  any  great  response.  Almost  all  of  the  import  trade  in 
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wagon  planks  was  of  contract  shipments,  but  a  few  consigned 
parcels  came  forth  and  were  disposed  of  fairly  satisfactorily.  A 
steady  inquiry  was  in  evidence  for  northern  oak  timber  of  good 
average  diameter,  and  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  disposing  of 
such  shipments  at  normal  prices.  Southern  woods  were  not 
inquired  for  in  the  Glasgow  market,  and  consignments  of  this 
description   should   seemingly   be   avoided. 

The  import  of  poplar  was  of  but  moderate  extent,  although  it 
was  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  market's  demand.  The  continued 
high  prices  which  have  prevailed,  particularly  on  prime  stock,  have 
had  the  effect  of  diverting  attention  to  other  cheaper  woods  such 
as  sap  gum  and  Gaboon  mahogany.  The  year  showed  a  moderate 
average  demand  for  the  best  quality  of  yellow  poplar  logs,  although 
the  inferior  timber  met  with  but  little  inquiry. 

Arrivals  of  walnut  lumber  at  the  Glasgow  market  were  trifling 
during  the  year,  but  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  But 
limited  arrivals  of  walnut  logs  were  noted  and  for  the  most  part 
they  were  small  and  of  inferior  quality. 

The  Glasgow  market  for  ash  lumber  improved  somewhat  during 
the  year,  and  fair  sales  were  noted,  chiefly  in  No.  1  common  in 
%,  %  and  1  inch  stock.  Firsts  and  seconds  in  the  same  dimensions 
also  sold  well,  but  not  in  as  large  quantities  as  No.  1  common  stock. 

There  is  no  stock  of  hickory  logs  on  hand  at  the  Glasgow  market 
and  buyers  are  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  filling  their  require- 
ments. The  supply  of  hickory  has  been  moderate  all  through  the 
year  and  prices  have  depreciated  sharply  during  the  closing  months. 

An  increased  demand  has  been  noted  for  sap  gum,  and  a  good 
business  has  been  transacted  in  both  planed  and  unplaned  lumber 
at  generally  firmer  prices.  The  reduced  consumption  of  red  gum 
has  followed  an  increased  scale  of  prices.  In  some  instances  sap 
gum  has  been  substituted.  The  year  1912  showed  only  a  moderate 
business  in  red  gum  lumber. 

Prime  dressed  boards  of  cottonwood,  %  inch  thick  and  18  and 
up,  and  21  and  up  wide,  have  been  the  only  active  grades  in  this 
wood. 

The  market  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  has  maintained  a  healthy 
call  for  white  oak.  The  imports  of  this  stock,  however,  have  not 
been  much  larger  than  during  the  year  1911,  owing  to  the  gradual 
rise  in  prices,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory  shipping 
facilities. 

A  steady  request  was  maintained  for  black  walnut  throughout 
the  year  and  a  rising  scale  of  prices  has  been  maintained  from 
month  to  month.  The  better  grades  particularly  enjoyed  increas- 
ing values.  As  a  result  in  many  instances  consumers  who  have 
heretofore  bought  the  best  grades  of  stock  were  compelled  to 
take  the  lower  grades  during  the  past  year.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  lumber  shipments  during  the  shipping  season  for  active  con- 
signments, which  were  rather  large  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  stocks  have  been  entirely  consumed  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  stocks  were  found  to  be  relatively  light. 

The  Hamburg  trade  in  mahogany  was  confined  principally  to  a 
small  quantity  of  high-grade  Honduras  and  Tabasco  stock.  Prices 
which  prevailed  were  so  high  that  they  prevented  business  on  a, 
larger  scale. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Hamburg  market  buys  its  yellow  poplar  mainly 
in  logs,  but  a  small  business  was  done  in  this  wood  during  1912. 
In  cottonwood  also  the  business  was  not  what  it  might  have  been 
if  shippers  were  not  compelled  by  excessive  freight  rates  to  ask 
constantly  rising  prices.  The  imports  therefore  did  not  exceed 
those  of  previous  years. 

A  limited  demand  for  red  gum  was  filled  by  consignment,  which 
arrived  occasionally  during  the  year.  Sap  gum  has  been  in  good 
request,  however,  during  the  twelve  months,  an  even  level  of 
prices  on  this  line  of  stock  being  responsible  for  the  steady  inquiry. 

The  business  in  chestnut  was  rather  limited  and  was  done 
wholly  on  forward  delivery  prices,  the  demand  being  chiefly  con- 
centrated on  the  best  grade  of  chestnut  lumber. 
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Annual  of  Indiana  Association 


The  ]  iidiaua  Hanhvood  Lumbermen  's  As- 
sociation met  in  its  fourteenth  annual  con- 
vention at  the  Hotel  Denison,  Indianapolis, 
on  January  16.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
approximately  one  hundred.  President  Van 
B.  Perrine,  in  opening  the  meeting  with  his 
address,  stated  that  the  Indiana  association 
is  really  the  father  of  all  hardwood  organ- 
izations and  that  its  membership  is  closely 
interlocked  with  the  membership  of  various 
other  associations  in  the  hardwood  field. 
The  purpose  of  the  Indiana  association, 
therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  work  out  the 
practical  problems  of  the  trade  but  to  afford 
a  means  of  getting  together  of  the  Indiana 
lumbermen  once  a  year  for  social  inter- 
course. 

President  Perrine  referred  to  the  pending 
reports  of  the  various  committees  and  then, 
speaking  of  inspection,  said  that  present 
rules  are  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Indiana 
association;  in  fact  it  made  little  difference 
what  rules  were  in  force  so  long  as  they  are 
uniform.  He  said  further,  however,  that  in 
order  to  get  this  uniformity,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Indiana  lumber-men  to  use  all 
their  influence.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  there  is  a  continued 
difference  between  the  two  associations  on  the  inspection  question 
and  said  that  unification  of  existing  inspection  rules  would  not 
only  mean  greater  success  for  all,  but  confidence  all  over  the 
world  where  products  of  the  members  of  the  various  hardwood 
associations  of  the  United  States  are  marketed. 

Secretary  C.  H.  Kramer  compared  present  conditions  with  those 
existing  a  year  ago.  He  stated  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  exces- 
sive rates  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  the  car  shortage  which 
has  resulted  in  such  hardship  more  lately,  the  cut  and  shipments 
during  1912  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  He  said  further  that  there  was  an  excess 
of  shipments  over  cut  for  1912  of  approximately  five  per  cent  and 
that  this  increase  had  resulted  in  a  considerable  advance  in  price. 
This  advance,  however,  was  also  influenced  to  a  degree  by  increased 
cost  of  stumpage  and  increased  labor  expense.  The  secretary, 
because  of  these  facts,  advised  members  of  the  association  to 
employ  every  means  whereby  they  would  secure  highest  quality 
of  production  and  at  the  same  time  operate  on  as  low  a  cost  basis 
as  possible.  He  suggested  that  with  present  demand  and  shortage 
of  lumber,  increased  activity  in  sawing  will  result,  but  advised 
against  this  necessity  for  restocking  immediately  having  the 
effect  of  making  members  disregard  quality  of  production.  The 
secretary  said  that  No.  2,  3,  and  4  common  stock  has  shown  the 
greatest  activity  and  the  greatest  advance  in  price.  He  also  said 
that  consumers  are  month  by  month  showing  greater  willingness 
to  take  up  odd  length  stock.  Fourteen  new  members  were  approved 
by  the  board  of  manufacturers  during  the  year  and  their  names 
were  presented  to  the  association  for  ratification. 

Speaking  of  car  shortage.  Secretary  Kramer  said  that,  while 
there  is  some  noticeable  improvement  in  the  situation,  there  is, 
however,  unnecessary  time  wasted  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  in 
many  cases  in  moving  their  cars  from  loading  to  receiving  points. 
He  said  that  this  condition  means  the  loss  of  considerable  money 
in  interest  to  the  shippers  and  that  a  fair  and  sure  way  of 
remedying  these  conditions  would  be  a  reciprocal  demurrage  rule. 

Mr.  Kramer  then  referred  to  members  of  the  association  who 
have  been  signally  honored  during  the  past  year, — namely,  C.  H. 
Barnaby  of  Greencastle,  who  last  ,Tune  was  made  president  of 
the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association,  and  John  M. 
Pritchard,   who    recently   was   elected   president    of   the    Memphis 
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Lumbermen's   Club. 

Treasurer  James  Buckley,  in  submitting 
his  report,  said  that  there  was  a  balance  on 
hand  from  last  year  of  $7.08;  the  receipts 
for  the  year  were  $.585.65;  disbursements, 
$97.50;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $495.23. 
Chairman  W.  W.  Knight  of  the  trade  con- 
ditions committee  spoke  very  optimistically 
of  the  business  conditions  which  have  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  six  months.  He  said 
that  material  reduction  in  hardwood  stocks 
has  been  effected  and  that  the  market  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  seller's  control.  He  pre- 
dicted excellent  business  conditions  for  the 
next  six  months,  with  maintenance  or  slight 
increase  in  present  values  and  continued 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  lumber. 

C.  H.  Barnaby,  E.  A.  Swain  and  J.  H. 
Stimson  were  appointed  as  a  nominating 
committee  to  recommend  officers  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  inspection  committee,  through  its 
chairman,  J.  M.  Pritchard,  reported  that  the 
bulk  of  its  work  has  been  with  a  view  of 
endeavoring  to  secure  uniformity  of  hard- 
wood grades.  Mr.  Pritchard  told  of  the 
work  of  the  rules  committee  of  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber 
Association  and  said  that  the  members  of  that  body  would  soon 
receive  recommendations  covering  proposed  changes  in  hardwood 
rules. 

Discussion  of  railroad  matters  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  during  the  afternoon.  The  members  were  addressed  by 
E.  M.  Elliott,  agent  for  the  Union  Line  System  of  Indianapolis, 
who  asked  for  closer  interest  between  shippers  and  carriers. 

"Interdependent  Eelationship  of  the  Shippers  and  the  Railroad 
in  Service  with  Direct  Relation  to  Demurrage  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions" was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by  W.  M.  Prall  of  Pittsburgh, 
superintendent  of  car  service.  The  work  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion of  Indiana  was  reviewed  by  Judge  Woods  of  Indianapolis, 
particularly  regarding  railroad  regulations. 

Chandler  Coulter  of  the  School  of  Science  of  Purdue  University 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  forestry  and  emphasized  particularly 
conditions  obtaining  at  hardwood  operations.  He  pointed  out 
what  to  the  members  were  startling  conditions  regarding  waste  in 
converting  the  hardwood  stumpage  into  lumber.  He  also  reviewed 
the  work  of  conserving  the  forest  resources  in  Germany  and 
France. 

President  Perrine  asked  for  nominations  to  secure  a  member  for 
the  Indiana  forestry  board.  J.  V.  Stimson,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  forestry,  nominated  W.  A.  Guthrie  of  Indianapolis,  who 
was  unanimously  elected.  The  Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Company  of 
Buffalo  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  association. 

The  nominating  committee  then  reported,  recommending  the 
following  ofllcers  for  the  coming  year: 

President :     Van   B.    Perrine.   Fort   Wayne. 

Vice-president :     Bcdna   Young,   Evansville. 

Secretary :     C.  II.  Kramer,  Richmond. 

Treasurer  :      .Tames   Buckley,   Brookville. 

Directors :  Charles  H.  Barnaby,  Greencastle ;  George  Palmer,  Sheri- 
dan;  W.  A.  Guthrie,  Indianapolis;  .T.  V.  Stimson,  Huntingburs :  Samuel 
Burkholdor,  Crawfordsvillc  :  Claude  Maley.  Evansville :  A.  ,1.  .Tacoby. 
Hamilton:  Frank  Sheppard.  Indianapolis;  Frank  Galbraith,  Sunman  : 
Haynes  Egbert.  Goshen ;  W.  W.  Knight.  Indianapolis :  E.  A.  Swain. 
Shelbyville ;  Walter  Crim.  Salem  ;  George  Waters,  New  Palestine  ;  Frank 
Reynolds,   Rushville. 

The  ticket  was  unanimouslj'  elected,  after  which  the  convention 
adjourned. 

In  the  evening,  the  usual  banquet  was  held  in  the  dining  room 
of  the  Hotel  Denison.     It  was  well  gotten  up  and  fully  attended. 
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PIPE    ORGAN    AND   TRIM    IN    PRIVATE    MUSIC    ROOAI  C)F  A  NEW  KKNTUCKY  HOME 
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^     Hardwood  for  Interior  Decoration 


Here  are  some  pictures  from  a  new  Kentucky  home  that  are 
offered  as  an  adornment  to  this  tale,  and  to  illustrate  an  idea, 
which  should  be  of  value  to  the  hardwood  trade  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  arouses  interest  and  action. 

The  idea  is  that  there  is  a  splendid  boosting  opportunity  before 
the  trade  for  pushing  hardwood  to  more  extensive  use  in  interior 
decoration,  as  well  as  for  trim  and  the  generally  accepted  (or  lim- 
ited) run  of  millwork.  And  along  with  the  idea  it  is  desired  to 
predicate  the  following  propositions: 

1. — That  the  best  way  to  boost  is  to  create  more  business  instead 
of  trying  to  get  more  of  the  other  fellow's  trade. 

2. — That  the  people  are  spending  a  million  dollars  a  day  now  for 
imported  luxuries,  a  part  of  which  might  better  be  spent  in  building 
more  luxuriant  homes. 

3. — That  there  is  room  for  wonderful  development  in  the  use  of 
hardwood  for  interior  decoration  as  well  as  trim. 

4. — That  a  good  way  to  help  bring  about  a  greater  use  of  hard- 
wood for  interior  decoration  is  through  exploiting  examples  of  the 
attractive  use  of  it  in  interior  woodwork. 

5. — That  it  is  desire  and  not  necessity  that  is  mother  to  the 
biggest  trade. 

A  recent  press  bulletin  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Wash- 
ington tells  us  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  now  importing 
articles  classed  as  luxuries  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars'  worth 
a  day.  This  may  not  appear  at  first  glance  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  use  of  hardwood  for  interior  decoration.  But  just  the 
same  it  has  bearing  in  more  than  one  place  on  the  idea  it  is  desired 
to  advocate  here  of  the  hardwood  trade  making  concerted  effort  to 
get  more  of  Its  product  used  for  finishing  the  interior  of  homes  and 
public  buildings. 

It  shows  in  the  first  place  that  the  people  of  this  country  indulge 
in   many  luxuries.     That   being  true,   and   being   a   habit  that  is 
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growing  right  along,  what  better  idea  is  there  than  to  direct  this 
habit  toward  more  worthy  things — toward  the  building  of  bigger, 
better  and  more  luxuriant  homes?  That  is  but  one  place  it  has 
bearing,  though,  and  another  is  in  this:  The  average  home,  as  well 
as  the  furniture  that  goes  into  it,  is  in  a  way  an  example  of  luxury, 
of  catering  to  desire,  not  resulting  from  necessity.  True,  every 
man  must  have  some  kind  of  a  home,  and  some  furniture,  but  those 
that  necessity  alone  would  call  for  would  be  considered  very  meager 
indeed.  The  average  man  builds  a  better  home  or  buys  better 
furniture  because  he  has  come  to  desire  it,  and  it  is  therefore  luxury 
and  not  necessity.  So,  it  being  evident  from  this  that  it  is  desire 
which  begets  the  best  part  of  the  trade,  it  logically  follows  that  the 
way  to  get  a  bigger  trade  is  to  create  more  desire. 

The  common  way  of  making  people  want  things  in  the  mercantUe 
world  today  is  to  exploit  before  their  eyes  in  some  form  or  other 
those  things  calculated  to  appeal.  Therefore  the  hardwood  trade 
should  be  able  to  arouse  more  interest  and  desire  by  displaying 
attractive  examples  of  interior  decoration  made  with  wood  used  in 
various  forms,  for,  just  as  the  printing  of  attractive  pictures  of 
houses  and  detailing  the  plans  of  same  has  helped  encourage  build- 
ing and  enlarge  the  volume  of  sales  in  structural  lumber,  so  should 
the  showing  of  attractive  interior  woodwork  enlarge  calls  for  more. 

And  here's  another  bearing  of  this  luxury  matter:  While  this 
article  was  in  course  of  preparation,  there  came  to  hand  an  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  which  a  writer  on  the  subject  of 
antiques  tells  of  wealthy  Americans  going  abroad  and  not  only  pay- 
ing fabulous  sums  for  the  antique  in  furniture,  but  actually  taking 
the  woodwork  out  of  the  interior  of  old  English  homes,  bringing  it 
here  and  installing  it  as  a  fit  setting  for  the  furniture  at  a  cost  of 
from  seven  to  ten  thousand  dollars  per  room  for  this  old  woodwork 
alone.  That  is  what  makes  up  part  of  those  imports  that  are 
classed  as  luxuries. 


A  CORNER  IX  THE  MUSIC  ROOM.  SHOWING  ELABORATE  DETAILS 
IN    WOODWORK 

A  lot  of  that  kind  of  thing  may  be  classed  as  a  freaky  fad,  but 
it  serves  as  a  reminder  that  good  hardwood  is  the  thing  that  makes 
the  best  kind  of  interior  decoration,  and  it  also  suggests  that  the 
people  are  ripe  for  some  innovations  in  the  way  of  inside  finish. 
Nobody  really  admires  a  plastered  wall,  and  the  wonder  is  that  we 
have  not  long  since  extended  fine  woodwork  beyond  the  mere  trim- 
ming of  openings.  There  was  the  old  ceiling,  of  course,  and  there 
is  a  lot  of  it  yet,  but  that,  like  the  plaster,  is  a  thing  of  convenience 
and  necessity,  and  not  a  matter  of  desire  and  luxury.  What  we 
need  now  is  to  develop  the  artistic  in  interior  finish,  and  the  thing 
to  do  it  with  is  good  woodwork. 

There  are  many  fine  examples  of  woodwork  in  the  form  of  interior 
trim  in  the  country  now,  and  the  habit  of  using  hardwood  in  this 
way  is  growing.  The  idea  is  to  use  the  examples  which  do  appeal 
to  boost  the  game  and  thus  increase  the  volume  of  call  for  hard- 
wood for  this  work.  The  examples  illustrated  herewith  are  taken 
from  the  new  home  of  G.  W.  Berry  of  Frankfort,  Ky.     They  are 
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from  only  one  room,  the  music  room.  Here  we  have  an  indulgence 
in  a  form  of  luxury  that  appeals  so  strongly  that  it  should  inspire 
more  effort  along  the  same  line  by  others.  There  is  not  only  a  lot 
of  fine  paneling  in  quartered  oak,  but  there  is  a  wealth  of  detail 
in  shaped  and  carved  woodwork  that  makes  one  envious  of  the 
owner  of  all  this.  The  illustrations  need  no  elaboration  in  the  way 
of  explanation — they  speak  for  themselves  as  an  inspiring  example 
of  modern  luxurious  home  building. 

One  can  find  here  and  there,  and  almost  everywhere,  other  exam- 
ples of  attractive  interior  decoration  with  wood,  some  very  rich 
and  costly,  others  less  expensive,  but  all  infinitely  more  attractive 
than  any  other  form  of  interior  finish.  Why  not  get  busy,  collect  a 
lot  of  these,  and  by  exploiting  them  help  create  a  more  general 
public  desire  for  real  inside  woodwork,  and  through  this  means 
make  good  the  proposition  that  the  best  way  to  boost  is  to  create 
more  business  instead  of  trying  to  got  some  of  the  other  fellows' 
trade?  J.  C.  T. 
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New  Process  for  JMaking  Sugar 


Editor's  Note 

In  eventualwoocl  utilizatinu  it  may  be  a  far  cry  to  diseuf^s  thr  <(immi-rcial  pi-dct  ss  hy  means  of  which  a  substan- 
tial food  product  I'ur  live  stncl^  may  be  secured  from  sawdust  and  wood  waste.  However,  apparently  it  is  within  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  The  article  lierewith  aopended  on  this  subject  is  hy  Di-.  Leonard  Keeiie  Ilirshberg.  .V.D.. 
.M.A.,  M.D..  of  .lohns  Hopkins  University.  Erom  the  source  from  which  it  emanates,  it  should  be  authoritative  and 
worthy  of  consideration. 


Chemists  are  complaining  bitterly  of  the  effect  upon  their 
research  work  which  the  lack  of  substantial  support  is  having  as 
compared  with  the  enterprise  in  this  direction  shown  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  announced  that  .$5,000,000  is  being  placed  at  the  dis- 
]iosition  of  chemists  for  experiments  in  connection  with  synthetic 
rubber,  which  will  doubtless  ultimately  prove  of  vast  benefit  to 
the  German  nation. 

The  British  chemists,  however,  find  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  experiments  in  England  have  resulted  in  a  discovery  which, 
it  is  said,  may  revolutionize  the  sugar  refining  industry. 

By  a  new  chemical  process  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  wood 
and  sawdust  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.     Large  quantities  of 


the  commodity  have  actually  been  produced,  and  it  is  said  that 
arrangements  are  in  hand  for  the  establishment  of  factories 
throughout  England  for  the  exploitation  of  the  process. 

"Sacchulose"  is  the  term  applied  to  the  new  product.  The 
results  obtained  are  what  are  called  "classed  process,"  in  which 
sawdust  is  subjected  in  closed  retorts  to  digestion  with  a  weak 
sulphurous  acid  solution,  and  under  the  pressure  of  about  ninety 
to  .one  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch  effective  transmutation 
takes  place.  Of  the  resulting  product  twenty-five  per  cent  is 
sugar.  The  constituent  sugar  so  formed  is  dextro  in  part  and  fer- 
mentable to  an  extent  of  eighty  per  cent.  The  rest  is  not  fer- 
mentable. 

Numerous  experiments  and   demonstrations  were  recently  made 
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by  the  well-known  scientist  here  A.  Zimmerman.    Here  are  some  of 
the  experiments: 

"Four  draught  horses  were  selected  doing  ordinary  work  with 
others,  and,  in  the  hot  time  of  the  year,  when  horses  are  generally 
expected  to  lose  weight,  the  usual  food  ration  was  altered  by  de- 
ducting four  pounds  of  oats  a  day  from  the  food  selected  for  the 
four  and  replacing  them  by  four  pounds  of  a  '  saeehulose '  molasses 
compound.  The  animals  working  in  the  same  teams  with  the 
selected  four,  to  which  had  not  been  given  this  food,  showed  no 
increase  in  weight,  but  those  experimented  upon  showed  a  net  gain 
in  body  weight,  and  worked  better  in  every  way.  Increases  in 
weight  of  seventy  pounds,  thirty  pounds,  thirty-five  pounds  and 
sixty-five  pounds  were  shown  respectively. 

"A  colt  that  was  in  such  a  weak  condition  that  it  could  hardly 
stand  was  next  experimented  with.  Four  important  veterinary 
surgeons  obtained,  after  a  careful  examination,  had  given  inde- 
pendent verdicts  that  the  colt  should  be  destroyed.  Then  the  new 
food  was  given  to  the  animal,  first  one  and  one-half  pounds  daily 
divided  into  three  meals.  This  was  increased  to  three  and  one-half 
and  four  pounds  daily,  the  quantity  of  oats  being  slowly  decreased 
in  the  same  proportion.  Two  pounds  of  chaff  also  was  given  daily 
and  haj'  unlimited. 

' '  The  weight  of  the  animal  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  six 
months'  feeding,  was  623  pbunds;  the  final  weight,  after  that 
period,  was  882  pounds,  a  total  increase  of  more  than  250.  The 
colt  is  now  in  excellent  condition  and  fit  for  any  work. 

' '  The  secretary  of  an  important  Durham  colliery  reports  that  he 
finds  that  the  substitution  of  two  pounds  of  'saeehulose,"  mixed 
with  molasses  for  an  equal  weight  in  oats,  keeps  the  pit  ponies  and 
horses  in  a  good,  hard  condition,  similar  to  that  when  fed  entirely 
on  oats  and  chaff. 

"In  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  a  keen  exhibitor  of  dairy 
produce,  after  several  j'ears'  failure  to  gain  any  first-class  recogni- 
tion at  county  shows,  achieved  successes  during  a  period  in  which 
he  experimented  with  'saeehulose'  mixed  with  oil  protein. 

"The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  butchers  has  made 
the  interesting  discovery  that  the  new  food  produced  the  best 
bacon  and  hams.  A  veterinary  surgeon,  after  conducting  experi 
ments  on  his  own  horses,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  'saeehulose' 
mixed  with  molasses  was  the  best  sugar  food  he  ever  tried,  and  its 
flesh-forming  propensities  were  mp»*  pronounced. 

"There  are  many  possibilities  •a'^.^tt  from  'saeehulose'  as  a  feed- 
ing stuff,  for  the  utilization  of  this  converted  wood  substance,  and 
its  value  in  these  directions  has  yet  to  be  considered.  Its  sugar 
content  marks  it  out  as  a  resource  for  some  industries,  and  natur- 
ally the  first  of  these  is  the  manufacture  of  spirit.  A  factory  cap- 
able of  treating  200  tons  of  sawdust  weekly  could  turn  out  between 
300,000  to  400,000  gallons  of  proof  spirit  a  year.  This  would  also 
give  by-products  of  50  tons  acetic  acid,  10  tons  furfural,  and  2,000 
gallons  of  methyl  alcohol  for  recovery.  The  spirits  produced  are  of 
high  quality  and  free  from  fusel  oil.  It  is  thought  that  this,  in 
these  days,  is  of  mixed  advantage,  since  it  appears  that  fusel  oil 
obtained  as  a  by-product  is  becoming  more  valuable  than  the 
spirits  produced. 

"This  converted  wood  is  said  to  be  the  cheapest  base  from 
which  to  start  for  the  purpose  of  making  synthetic  rubber,  whose 
source  is  starch  or  sugar.  Converted  wood  will  doubtless  be  of 
great  assistance  in  the  development  of  this  process.  The  base  of 
its  derivatives  may  be  used  in  the  linoleum  industry,  for  this 
specially  treated  and  prepared  base  has  many  advantages  for 
resilient  treadings. 

"Again,  in  the  manufacture  of  mining  explosives,  while  the 
organic  matter  is  mixed  with  powerful  oxidizing  agents,  this  sub- 
stance can  be  used  with  great  advantage,  since  it  can  be  minutely 
divided  and   has  such   rapidity   of  combustion. 

"Not  the  least  surprising  of  its  characteristics  are  its  non- 
conducting properties  produced  by  appropriate  treatment;  so  that 
for  refrigerator  packing,  incubators,  ice  chambers,  it  will  be  found 
of  great  use. 

"Much  more  could  be  claimed  for  it.     Many  outlets  are  under 


investigation  and  undergoing  patient  developments.  These  varied 
processes  are  after  all  the  result  of,  and  go  hand  in  hand  with,  the 
production  of  sugar  from  wood." 

Mr.  Zimmerman's  experiments  have  raised  considerable  interest 
and  comment  in  this  country.  Another  scientist,  Walter  F.  Eeid, 
F.  C.  H.,  who  is  also  interested  in  the  new  discovery,  says  that 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  wood  still  left  in  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  Europe,  and  it  is  a  rather  curious  development  that  the 
United  States,  which  had  such  enormous  reserves  of  forests,  is  now 
going  to  outside  countries  for  wood.  On  the  other  hand  the  total 
area  of  forest  lands,  including  Siberia,  is  greater  than  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  combined. 

There  are  a  great  many  sawmills  in  London  doing  a  large  amount 
of  work,  and  the  sawdust  produced  is  far  superior  to  that  collected 
from  the  fresh  wood  in  the  countries  in  which  the  wood  is  grown. 
The  wood  used  in  London  is  mostly  water-borne,  from  which  the 
resin  has  been  washed  out,  and  thus  gives  a  far  better  product. 


Qualities  of  Water-Soaked  Wood 

While  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  soaking  wood  had  some 
effect  upon  it,  no  careful  study  of  the  matter  has  been  made  in  this 
country.  In  a  general  way  it  is  known  that  prolonged  soaking  results 
in  leaching  out  certain  substances,  thereby  making  it  lighter,  some- 
what more  resistant  to  decay,  easier  to  season,  and  reducing  the 
tendency  of  the  manufactured  lumber  to  shrink  and  swell.  In  olden 
times  leaching  with  water  was  much  practiced  by  joiners.  In  Japan 
it  is  a  common  custom  to  store  timber  in  water,  and  although  this  is 
done  to  protect  the  wood  from  rot,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Japanese  wood  manufactures  excel  in  the  absence  of  the  unfortunate 
' '  working ' '  and  checking. 

In  order  to  determine  just  what  influence  soaking  has  on  timber, 
a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  through  many  years  was 
recently  completed  at  the  Austrian  experiment  station.  Wood  from 
eighty-eight  trees,  representing  nine  difi'erent  species,  was  used,  one- 
half  cut  in  summer,  the  other  in  winter.  Specimens  were  tested  after 
treating  in  four  different  ways,  namely,  (1)  unsoaked,  (2)  soaked  in 
standing  fresh  water,  (3)  soaked  in  running  fresh  water,  (4)  soaked 
in  salt  water.  The  soaking  extended  over  periods  of  from  one  and 
one-half  to  three  and  three-quarter  years. 

One  general  conclusion  reached  was  that  soaking  the  wood  in  fresh 
water,  such  as  occurs  in  the  process  of  rafting  logs,  or  from  lying  in 
mill  ponds,  or  where  wood  becomes  frequently  wet  from  showers,  and 
in  similar  waj's,  exerts  a  favorable  influence  on  the  wood  by  decreas- 
ing the  hygroscopicity  and  thereby  decreasing  the  shrinking  and  swell- 
ing. The  danger  of  checking  is  lessened  as  weD.  A  favorable 
influence  also  is  probably  exerted  on  the  durabiUty  of  the  wood,  though, 
this  could  only  be  assumed.  It  would  require  several  years  more  to 
demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion.  Another  result  was  the 
apparent  loss  of  strength  to  a  small  degree. 

Soaking  in  salt  water  appeared  to  lessen  the  shrinkage  as  com- 
jiaied  to  that  of  unsoaked  wood.  Owing,  however,  to  the  absorption 
iif  salt,  which  has  a  strong  aflinity  for  moisture,  the  hygroscopicity  is 
increased,  thereby  causing  a  greater  degi-ee  of  swelling  and  warping 
when  the  wood  is  exposed  to  variable  humidities.  The  checking  was 
lessened  by  the  treatment,  and  the  compression  strength  is  also  less 
than  that  of  wood  in  the  air-dry  condition.  Whatever  influence  time 
of  felling  may  have  had  on  the  properties  of  the  wood  could  not  be 
detected. 

As  a  result  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  test  specimens  it  was  found 
that  treatment  with  fresh  water  produced  an  infiltration  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  while  the  storing  of  chlorides  results  from  the  soakiug  in 
salt  water. 

The  use  of  wood  soaked  in  fresh  water  is  recommended  by  the 
investigator  for  artistic  and  industrial  purposes.  On  the  other  hand, 
wood  soaked  in  salt  water  is  recommended  for  use  only  where  durability 
is  of  more  importance  than  freedom  from  ' '  working  "  in  a  changeable 
luimid  atmosphere.  Such  wood  should  be  thoroughly  air-dried  before 
lieing  used  and  should  be  avoided  in  fine  woodwork,  as  the  salt  in  the 
presence  of  moisture  is  likely  to  cause  rust  streaks  upon  coming  in 
contact  with  iron. 
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Flagstaff s  for  Railroad  Men 


One  of  the  humblest  uses  to  which  wood  is  put,  and  yet  highly 
important  as  to  safeguarding  human  life,  though  perhaps  never 
thought  of  by  the  ordinary  man,  is  the  little  stick  fashioned  to  fit 
the  hand  and  upon  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  bunting  of  one  of 
the  cardinal  colors — the  railroad  signal  flagstaff.  One  of  these  flag- 
staffs  is  rather  a  small  article  when  considered  as  an  individual 
product  of  wood,  but  when  one  stops  to  consider  that  every  loco- 
motive, every  train  crew,  every  caboose,  every  section  foreman  and 
every  crossing  guard  has  one  or  more  sets,  each  set  containing  from 
three  to  five  different  flags,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  a  vast 
number  are  used. 

Like  everything  else,  railroad  flagstaffs  are  bought  by  the  thou- 
sands each  year  by  the  larger  railroad  companies.  Where  they  go 
no  one  can  say  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  any  more  than  they 
•can  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  billions  of  stick  pins  which 
are  manufactured  yearly.  It  is  a  safe  conjecture  that  few  of  them 
are  ever  actually  worn  out.  Perhaps  most  of  them  are  unavoidably 
broken — maybe  they  are  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a  freight  brake- 
man  Tinder  the  wheels  of  a  moving  car,  or  it  may  be  that  the  same 
trakeman  has  found  his  flagstafif  an  effective  weapon  in  opening 
up  the  scalp  of  some  tramp. 

Most  any  piece  of  wood  can  be  made  into  a  flagstafif,  but  the 
really  desirable  article  must  be  made  of  clear,  sound,  straight,  tough 
and  enduring  material.  Hickory  would  fully  answer  this  purpose, 
but  this  species  is  by  no  means  abundant  and  consequently  is  high 
in  price,  so  that  ash  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  an' 
equally  desirable  wood.  Good  ash  is  practically  proof  against  wear 
as  well  as  against  the  rain  and  snow  and  sun  to  which  these  staffs 
are  exposed.  There  is  a  standard  size  for  these  articles,  as  there  is 
for  everything  else  that  the  big  railroad  corporations  use  in  large 
quantities.  The  standard  of  the  flagstaff  is  24"  long  by  1%"  in 
thickness.  The  length  is  sufficient  to  permit  of  a  piece  of  bunting 
12"  or  more  in  width  to  be  attached,  while  the  thickness  is  about 
right  to  fit  into  the  grip  of  a  strong  hand.  In  some  instances  the 
staffs  are  ironed  or  a  key  screwed  on  to  them  to  permit  their  being 
fastened  in  a  socket  on  the  rear  end  of  a_  car.  One  or  two  of  the 
railroads  demand  that  a  slit  be  sawed  on  one  end  of  the  staff,  ex- 
tending half  its  entire  length,  so  that  the  bunting  may  be  inserted 
in  the  slit  and  held  tightly  in  place  by  screws  extending  from  one 
lialf  into  the  other.  The  addition  of  irons  or  brackets  or  slitting 
slightly  increases  the  cost.  The  slit  staffs  are  said  to  be  more 
•economical  in  the  end,  however,  because  the  frayed  bunting  may 
be  removed  and  a  new  flag  inserted  in  its  place.  Thousands  of 
staffs  are  thrown  away  by  railroad  men  simply  because  the  flag 
has  become  useless  itself,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  secure  a  new  flag  and 
staff  from  division  headquarters  as  it  is  to  return  the  staff  itself 
and  order  a  new  flag  to  be  attached. 

By  no  means  do  all  of  the  railroad  companies  buy  their  flagstaft's. 
Some  of  them  attempt  to  manufacture  a  sufficient  supply  in  their 
■own  shops  at  a  cost  that  is  very  hard  to  approximate,  yet  without 
question  is  exceedingly  high.  For  instance,  one  shop  superintendent 
stated  he  had  an  old  man — a  man  of  all  work  around  the  shop — 
who  in  his  spare  time  shaved  these  staffs  from  odd  pieces  of  wood! 
Asked  as  to  what  wood  was  used  and  where  the  supply  was  ob- 
tained, he  replied  that  most  of  it  was  parts  of  damaged  cars  that 
came  into  the  shops  for  repair.  He  never  had  figured  out  what 
these  staffs  cost  him,  based  on  the  time  of  the  man  of  all  work  or 
on  the  value  of  the  material  used,  or  whether  it  was  suitable  or 
otherwise.  Unquestionably,  the  superintendent  would  be  saving 
money  for  the  railroad  company  if  he  were  to  buy  staffs  from  an 
outside  source. 

One  of  the  trans-continental  lines — it  would  be  telling  tales  out 
of  school  to  reveal  the  corporate  title— uses  for  its  flagstaffs  broom 
handles!  And  "these  broom  handles  are  not  of  the  first  quality  at 
that.  In  fact,  they  are  rejects  and  the  railroad  company  pays  $22 
a  thousand  for  them.     Even  these  features  are  not  the  worst  that 


can  be  said,  since  the  broom  handles  are  36"  long  and  the  company 
does  not  even  saw  them  off  to  the  proper  length  before  issuing 
them  to  the  train  crews.  One  can  imagine  with  what  respect  a 
flagman  observes  one  of  these  staffs.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  the 
president  of  that  railroad  company  would  not  relish  a  lead  pencil 
18  inches  long  if  it  were  handed  to  him  to  write  with. 

A  special  machine  has  been  designed  and  is  in  use  in  several 
factories  in  the  Middle  West  for  manufacturing  flagstaffs  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  over  what  it  would  cost  a  railroad  company  to  turn 
them  out  by  hand  or  a  few  pieces  at  a  time.  The  machine  in  ques- 
tion is  a  modification  of  a  spoke-turning  lathe  and  has  been  devel- 
oped into  a  highly  efiScient  piece  of  machinery.  In  one  of  the  fac- 
tories the  flagstaffs  are  a  minor  product  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
made  of  material  from  which  larger  articles  are  turned  and  serve 
to  assist  materially  in  eliminating  the  waste  problem  of  that  par- 
ticular factory  and  at  the  same  time  bear  the  full  return  on  the 
cost  of  manufacture  as  well  as  the  proportionate  share  of  overhead 
expense  and.  return  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 


Frieght  Rates  and  Hardwood  Prices 

In  discussing  the  rise  in  the  price  of  hardwoods  in  the  Central 
West,  the  sales  manager  of  a  large  eastern  hardwood  manufacturing 
company  recently  advanced  a  unique  theory  in  explanation.  He 
said  he  had  been  of  the  opinion  for  a  long  time  that  the  millmen  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  section  were  selling  their  lumber  too  cheaply 
and  that  they  could  get  at  least  $3  and  perhaps  $.5  per  1,000  feet 
more  without  in  the  slightest  degree  risking  a  competitive  invasion 
of  their  markets  at  Chicago,  Michigan  and  adjacent  territor}'.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  were  two  main  gateways  to  Chicago,  one  of 
them  being  Cincinnati,  for  the  lumber  from  the  Appalachian  chain, 
and  Cairo,  for  the  stocks  produced  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  in- 
eluding  Arkansas  and  other  states.  The  freight  rate  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Chicago  was  the  same  as  that  from  Cairo  to  Chicago,  both 
being  10  cents.  A  wide  difference  prevails  between  the  rate  to 
Cincinnati  and  that  to  Cairo  from  points  of  production,  the  rate  to 
Cincinnati  being  17  cents  as  against  7  to  9  cents  to  Cairo.  This 
difference  constituted  an  arbitrary  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
producers,  who  had  by  so  much  the  advantage  over,  the  eastern 
producers.  The  difference  amounted  to  about  $5,  but  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  millmen  had  for  years  been  getting  no  more  for  their 
lumber  than  the  eastern  producers,  although  they  could  have  ad- 
vanced their  prices  to  within  50  cents  per  1,000  feet  of  the  eastern 
arbitrary  without  at  all  endangering  their  markets.  At  last  they 
seemed  to  have  realized  that  they  were  actually  giving  away  from 
$3  to  $5  on  every  1,000  feet  of  lumber  and  to  have  resolved  to  get 
this  margin  for  themselves.  Certain  large  jobbers,  foreseeing  the 
possibility  or  probability  of  such  an  advance,  had  placed  orders 
taking  up  virtually  the  entire  cut  of  the  Mississippi  valley  mills 
for  months  to  come  at  higher  prices,  and  then  advanced  their  fig- 
ures. When  the  furniture  manufacturers  at  Grand  Rapids  and 
other  consumers  were  asked  to  pay  the  increase  they  naturally 
turned  to  other  sources  of  supply,  only  to  find  that  the  figures  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  were  still  slightly  below  the  quotations  at 
which  the  eastern  mills  could  lay  down  stocks,  and  the  terms  of  the 
jobbers  had  to  be  met.  Thus  it  was  that  lumber  advanced  in  spite 
of  the  embargo  placed  upon  exports  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and 
other  southern  ports  by  the  burdensome  regulations  imposed  by  the 
railroads  upon  export  stocks.  The  western  advance,  of  course,  has 
not  helped  the  eastern  mills,  except  perhaps  that  the  Mississippi 
valley  development  has  tended  to  make  the  export  movement 
through  eastern  ports  more  active  and  thus  relieved  in  a  way  what 
pressure  might  have  otherwise  been  exerted  upon  the  hardwood 
trade  here.  There  is  a  limited  area  of  hardwood  producing  terri- 
tory, notably  in  the  Virginias,  that  holds  a  distinct  freight  ad- 
vantage to  eastern  points. 
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Annual  of  Chicago  Association 


The  forty-foui'th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Association  of  Chicago  took 
place  at  the  Hamilton  Club  on  the  evening 
of  January  21.  The  usual  dinner  was  pro- 
vided preceding  the  regular  meeting.  There 
were  about  two  hundred  members  present. 
President  Brown  opened  the  business  of 
the  meeting  with  a  report  covering  the  year 
just  closing.  He  summarized  the  work  of 
the  standing  and  special  committees  for 
1912.  The  president's  report  stated  that 
the  meeting  was  the  second  annual  of  the 
recently  formed  lumbermen 's  association 
composed  of  seven  divisions,  although  it  was 
the  forty-fourth  annual  of  the  old  Chicago 
Lumbermen 's  Association.  A  seventh  di- 
vision was  added  last  April,  at  which  time 
the  Millmen's  Association  was  taken  into 
membership.  This  division  is  known  as  Di- 
vision G.  Early  in  the  present  month  the 
Stair-Builders  of  Chicago  were  also  admitted 
to  membership,  their  division  being  desig- 
nated as  H. 

The  report  showed  three  deaths  during 
the  year, — C.  W.  Hinkley  of  the  Soper  Lum- 
ber Company;   George  Green  of  the  George 

Green    Lumber    Company,    both    from    Division    A;    and    Edward 
Krupka  of  the  Bursik  &  Krupka  Company,  Division  G. 

The  president  commended  the  directors  and  the  members  of  the 
various  committees  for  their  faithful  and  patient  service  during 
the  year  and  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
lumber  industry  of  Chicago.  A  very  apparent  increased  confidence 
among  members  and  local  customers  as  well  as  between  Chicago 
lumbermen  and  distant  shippers  and  consumers  of  lumber 
products  has  resulted  from  the  association  work.  President  Brown 
put  himself  very  forcibly  on  record  as  believing  that  the  local 
association  would  never  reach  its  highest  plane  of  usefulness  until 
it  could  either  compel  the  unscrupulous  trader  to  go  out  of  business 
or  to  correct  his  business  methods.  According  to  report,  the  net 
gain  in  membership  for  the  year  1912  has  been  twenty-two  per 
cent,  but  there  are  still  many  lumbermen  and  millmen  in  Chicago 
who  could  benefit  from  membership  in  the  association. 

The  work  of  Murdoch  McLeod,  chairman  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee, was  particularly  commended  in  the  report.  It  was  through 
the  able  efforts  of  this  committee  that  the  National  Hardwood 
Lumber  Association  in  its  convention  in  Chicago  last  June  was 
entertained  with  such  complete  satisfaction  to  all.  The  work  of 
Oliver  O.  Agler,  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee,  and 
the  committee  members  was  also  commended. 

President  Brown  also  told  of  the  inauguration  of  the  idea  of 
publishing  the  Lumbermen 's  News,  the  first  issue  of  which  was 
brought  out  last  June  at  the  time  of  the  national  convention. 
The  paper  has  been  published  monthly  by  the  publicity  committee, 
which  has  had  entire  charge  of  the  work.  The  publicity  com- 
mittee has  been  asked  to  consider  installing  some  plan  for  the 
exchange  of  surplus  stock,  but  a  satisfactory  plan  has  not  been 
worked  out  during  the  past  year.  There  is,  however,  an  increasing 
demand  for  it  and  the  report  said  that  there  is  every  probability 
that   it  will  have   early  attention. 

The  trade  relations  committee,  presided  over  by  C.  A.  Flan- 
nigin,  was  one  of  the  most  important  committees  during  the  year 
1912.  One  of  its  most  important  accomplishments  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  fire  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  question  was 
worked  out  by  the  committee  in  conjunction  with  committees  from 
the  Association  of  Commerce  and  from  the  City  Council.  The 
result  of  its  efforts  was  a  considerable  extension  of  the  fire  limits, 
which  is  fair  and  satisfying  to  all.     This  committee  also  consid- 
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ered  the  proposed  lumber  exposition  and 
urged  favorable  consideration  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  association.  The  board, 
however,  decided  that  it  could  go  no  further 
at  this  time  than  to  extend  its  moral 
support. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Mutual  Casualty  Company,  designed  to  pro- 
vide adequate,  satisfactory  and  reasonable- 
liability  insurance  for  lumbermen  and  wood- 
workers, was  reviewed  in  the  report.  The 
incorporation  of  this  body  was  the  result 
of  the  recent  employers'  liability  act  that 
went  into  effect  in  Illinois  last  year.  It 
was  found  that  rates  covering  liability  in- 
surance were  increased  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  per  cent.  The 
new  mutual  company  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  directors  and  officers 
of  the  Lumbermen  's  Association  of  Chicago. 
It  has  met  with  increasing  popularity  from- 
the  outset,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  protection  which  it  guarantees,  the 
economy  involved  and  the  character  of 
service  extended  by  the  company  places  it. 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  liability  insurance. 
The  arbitration  committee,  headed  by  Frank  J.  Heitmann,  has. 
had  an  important  work  to  do  during  the  year.  With  a  committee 
of  this  sort,  composed  of  the  type  of  men  which  form  it,  there: 
seems  to  be  small  excuse  for  going  into  excessive  expense  in 
employing  legal  aid  to  settle  controversies  which  arise  naturally 
in  the  lumber  business.  Further  recommendation  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  committee's  services  is  the  fact  that,  being  lumber- 
men, they  can  arrive  at  much  more  equitable  decisions  than  could 
an  ordinary  court  of  justice.  In  the  case  of  a  serious  disagree- 
ment beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arbitration  committee,  the 
committee  on  appeals  has  been  provided.  During  the  past  year 
this  has  been  headed  by  M.  F.  Eittenhouse.  No  appeals  were 
made  to  the  committee  on  appeals  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Brown's  report  also  referred  to  the  report  of  the  inspection 
committee,  with  George  J.  Pope  as  chairman,  which  appears  else- 
where in  this  article. 

The  trafSc  committee,  witli  Herman  H.  Hettler  as  chairman,  had 
considerable  work  to  do  regarding  traffic  matters  bearing  directly 
upon  Chicago  trade.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  this  committee 
is  also  found  elsewhere  in  this  article.  The  two  most  important 
subjects  which  have  come  up  have  been  the  policy  of  the  associa- 
tion regarding  increase  of  hardwood  rates  from  the  Southwest 
and  regarding  reconsignment  in  transit  of  Pacific  coast  products. 
After  referring  to  the  possibilities  of  great  future  usefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  credit  committee,  the  report  spoke  of  the  present 
association  headquarters,  the  completeness  of  which  it  strongly 
commended.  The  gradual  crystallization  of  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  some  kind  of  a  club  feature  resulting  in  the  present  Lumber- 
men 's  Club  for  the  Chicago  trade  was  outlined.  President  Brown 
deplored  the  occasionally  expressed  idea  that  the  Lumbermen 's 
Association  of  Chicago  and  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Chicago 
are  propositions  working  on  competitive  lines.  These  two  organ- 
izations are  entirely  and  absolutely  separated,  both  as  to  incorpo- 
ration, membership  and  purpose.  The  lumbermen's  association  is 
made  up  entirely  of  firms  and  is  purely  for  business  purposes, 
while  the  lumbermen's  club  has  entirely  an  individual  membership 
and  is  of  a  purely  social  character. 

The  president  expressed  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  submit 
a  complete  report  on  a  plan  which  has  commanded  considerable 
of  his  attention  which  will  eventually  involve  the  erection  of  the 
Lumbermen  's  building  in   Chicago  in  which   both   the   assoeiatioij 
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and  the  club  will  be  located  in  close  proximity.  The  hope,  however, 
has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  warrant  the  statement  that  such  a 
proposition  is  a  possibility  in  the  very  near  future.  Tlie  leases 
on  both  the  association  and  club  quarters  run  out  in  a  little  over 
two  years  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  their  expiration  provision 
will  have  been  made  to  finance  the  erection  of  such  a  structure, 
which  will  involve  no  expense  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  local 
trade  and  will  merely  require  them  to  agree  to  take  quarters  for  a 
term  of  years  in  such  a  building  when  completed.  The  importance 
of  the  value  of  this  question  to  the  local  trade  needs  no  argument. 
The  time  and  annoyance  saved  visiting  millmen  and  buyers  would 
mean  a  vast  saving  to  the  local  trade  and  would  undoubtedly 
serve  to  attract  considerable  trade  to  the  Chicago  market  which 
might  otherwise  be  diverted  to  other  large  centers. 

Mr.  Brown  closed  his  report  with  an  appeal  for  even  greater 
co-operation  among  the  membership  and  individual  activity  on 
the  part  of  each  member  and  further  the  president  thanked  the 
board  and  committees  for  their  active  and  energetic  co-operation 
with  him  during  the  past  year. 

Secretary  E.  E.  Hooper  in  his  annual  report  gave  interesting 
statistics  on  lumber  receipts  in  Chicago  during  1912.  The  aggre- 
gate according  to  the  best  data  obtainable  was  2,670,696  feet  of 
lumber  and  501,651,000  shingles  by  rail  and  by  lake.  Of  this 
284,596,000  feet  of  lumber  and  timber  were  reported  at  the  custom 
house  as  lake  receipts.  Lake  shipments  of  shingles  aggregated 
1,660,000.  Thus  the  total  rail  shipment  of  lumber  formed  a  vast 
bulk  of  the  total  and  aggregated  2,386,200,000.  The  total  volume 
•of  receipts  shows  an  increase  of  lumber  of  536,129,000  feet. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  disposition  of  lumber  at  Chicago 
for  1912  and  1911: 

1912  1911 

luvenlory  at   begiuuiug  of  .voai- .- .  .     2.3O.766.107  268.240,000 

Receipts   during   year 2,670,696,000  2,134,567,000 

Total    Stocks    2,926,462,107  2.402,807,000 

Inventory    at    close    of   year 283,811,160  235,766,107 

Total.  Consumption     2,642.650,947  2,147,040,893 

Sliipments     996.956,000  803,923,000 

City   Consumption    1,645,694,947         1,343,117,893 

Total   Consumption 2,642,650,947  2,147,040,893 

Increase    495,610,054  

It  was  estimated  by  the  secretary  that  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  receipts  represents  hardwood,  yellow  pine  and  Pacific  coast 
lumber. 

The  total  enrollment  of  members,  including  the  original  enroll- 
ment of  January  1,  1912,  was  211  during  the  year.  Twenty-four 
resignations  were  received,  making  a  total  membersliip  of  187 
concerns  on  January  13,  1913.  The  report  then  reviewed  business 
and  social  activities  of  the  association  during  the  past  year. 

The  secretary  said  that  the  arbitration  committee  has  been 
called  upon  several  times  and  has  settled  several  important  con- 
troversies, one  being  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  trade.  The 
decisions  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the  association  are  as 
binding  as  those  of  the  lower  courts.  The  report  also  touched  on 
the  fire  limits  extension  law  and  the  organization  of  the  casualty 
companj-.  The  secretary  concluded  by  thanking  the  officers  and 
members  for  their  courtesy  during  the  past  year. 

Secretary  Hooper  then  read  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  which 
showed  total  receipts  of  ,$18,416.14;  total  disbursements  during 
the  year,  $18,216.22;  leaving  a  balance  of  $200.32. 

In  the  absence  of  Chairman  George  J.  Pope  of  the  inspection 
committee,  the  secretary  read  his  written  report.  The  report 
pointed  out  that  great  good  has  accrued  to  the  local  trade  through 
the  efforts  of  this  committee  during  the  past  year.  There  have 
been  375  inspections  made  and  in  not  a  single  instance  was  the 
■department's  inspection  overruled. 

The  Chicago  Lumbermen's  Association  is  the  only  one  author- 
ized in  its  charter  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  lumber;  thus  the 
work  done  by  this  department  is  authorized  by  the  state  of 
Illinois,  and  its  findings  can  be  maintained  in  court.  The  report 
"then   reviewed    specific    instances   wherein    the    inspection    bureau 
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has  actually  saved  money  for  the  members  of  the  association. 

In  reporting  for  the  traffic  committee,  Hermann  H.  Hettler 
said  that  the  traffic  committee  has  worked  in  harmony  with  rail- 
road interests  and  that  no  great  difficulty  has  been  encountered 
in  securing  equitable  adjustment  of  questions  affecting  the  local 
trade.  He  reviewed  the  cooperation  with  the  Grand  Bapids  Lu 
bermen's  Association  in  the  matter  of  over-weights,  which  questi 
has  commanded  the  close  attention  of  the  Grand  Kapids  associati„„ 
for  some  time  and  which  has  a  vast  bearing  on  the  entire  lumber 
trade.  The  Grand  Bapids  association  has  compiled  a  large  amount 
of  data  bearing  specifically  on  the  subject  and  is  better  qualified 
to  contest  the  question  with  the  railroads  than  is  any  similar 
body.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  decision  in  the  hearing  of 
the  question  will  be  decided  on  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  association  and  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
(Chicago  association  is  therefore  not  warranted.  Another  subject 
that  has  commanded  the  earnest  attention  of  the  traffic  committee 
is  the  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  transcontinental  roads 
that  they  will  eliminate  the  privilege  of  reconsignmeut  in  transit 
on  shipments  from  tlie  Pacific  coast.  According  to  new  schedules 
of  those  roads,  any  wholesaler  ordering  lumber  from  Pacific  coast 
mills  must  give  the  name  of  the  consignee  to  the  manufacturer  and 
is  not  permitted  to  change  that  name  while  tlie  goods  are  in 
transit.  The  injustice  of  this  is  altogether  too  apparent  to  leave 
room  for  any  controversy.  It  will  simply  mean  throwing  away 
all  the  benefit  that  has  been  derived  from  working  up  the  close 
knowledge  of  personal  trade.  It  would  work  a  great  hardship 
on  the  wholesaler  handling  Pacific  coast  products. 

Fair  and  adequate  classifications  on  lumber  rates,  according  to 
Mr.  Hettler,  is  a  question  which  will  command  the  close  attention 
of  the  trade  in  the  future.  There  has  been  considerable  agitation 
along  these  lines  working  toward  the  establishment  of  rates  based 
on  value  of  product,  but  very  little  has  been  accomplished.  The 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  committee  addressed  to  the  secretary, 
as  read  by  Mr.  Hettler,  pointed  out  very  definitely  the  injustice 
of  shipping  all  forms  of  forest  products  on  the  same  relative 
rates.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  shipper  of  hemlock  bark, 
for  instance,  from  a  Wisconsin  point  should  not  be  compelled  to 
pay  as  high  a  rate  as  a  shipper  of  a  finished  article  such  as  doors, 
trim,  siding,  etc.,  coming  from  the  same  point. 

Following  a  short  talk  by  Paul  Schmechel,  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee,  President  Brown  called  upon  the  chairmen 
of  the  various  divisions,  each  of  whom  responded  with  a  brief  talk 
in  which  the  consensus  of  ideas  was  that  the  amalgamation  of  the 
varied  interests  in  Chicago  has  resulted  in  a  vast  amount  of  good 
for  the  whole  trade. 

President  Brown  then  called  for  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, which  committee  submitted  the  following  names  for 
directors: 

v.  F.  Mashek,  division  A  :  ,T.  H.  Dion,  division  B :  George  P.  Griffith, 
division  C :  E.  A.  Tliorton,  iivision  D :  llurdock  Mcl.eoil,  division  E : 
.Tolin  Iliiusen,  division  F ;  C.  C.  Collins,  division  G,  and  Otto  S.  I.ind, 
division  II. 

On  the  arbitration  committee  the  following  men   were  named: 

F.  ,1.  Ili'itmann,  division  A:  Fred  P.  .SmiUi,  division  K:  Frank  B. 
Stone,  division  C ;  I".  .1.  Tike,  division  D ;  E.  .V.  Lang,  division  E :  Ed- 
mund .\.   .Mien,  division   F.   and  L.  C.   Haring.   division   G. 

The  nominating  committee's  choice  for  the  committee  of  appeals 
\otcd  the  following  men: 

-M.  F.  Kiltenhousc,  division  A:  A.  U.  Sehoen.  division  B :  T.  S.  Esta- 
brook.  division  C  ;  George  T.  Micklc,  division  1) ;  .lolin  C.  Spry,  division 
K':  F.  I..  .Johnson.  .Tr..  division  F.  and  .John  Westlerg,  division  G. 

President  Brown  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  by-laws 
provided  that  the  retiring  and  the  newly  elected  board  of  directors 
shall  hold  a  joint  meeting,  at  which  the  retiring  members  shall 
inform  the  newly  elected  members  that  they  now  constitute  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Lumbermen  'a  Association  of  Chicago. 
The  two  boards  then  elect  presidents  and  vice-presidents  from 
among  themselves.     This  will  take  place  on  Januarj-  27. 

Following  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  the  members 
were  highly  entertained  by  Wallace  Bruce  Hausbury,  an  elocu- 
tionist of  undoubted   ability. 
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During  the  past  few  years  attention  has  been  directed  more 
closely  to  business  methods  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Not  only  has  the  federal  government  investigated  organi- 
zations of  large  interests  with  a  view  to  preventing  monopoly  and 
insuring  competition,  but  there  has  even  been  some  serious  study 
of  the  question  of  price  regulation.  While  absolute  regulation  of 
the  price  at  which  goods  must  be  sold  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a 
chimera  at  present,  there  are  some  deep  thinkers  who  believe  that 
in  the  years  to  come  such  a  method  will  be  worked  out  and  put  into 
effect. 

Certain  manufacturers  in  other  lines,  a  well-known  shoe  com- 
pany, for  instance,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  public  into  its 
confidence,  nominally  at  least,  and  has  announced  that  its  goods 
are  to  be  sold  to  the  consumer  at  a  profit  of  five  per  cent  above 
manufacturing  and  selling  expenses.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  shoe  company  has  not  featured  this  plan  much  of  late, 
though  its  failure  as  a  publicity  idea  is  said  to  have  been  due  more 
to  the  dislike  of  the  public  for  the  $3.60,  $4.20  and  other  odd  prices 
attached  to  shoes  as  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  five  per  cent 
plan  than  to  anything  else. 

Lumbermen  in  many  departments  of  the  field,  ranging  from  the 
sawmill  man  to  the  wholesaler,  broker  and  retailer,  are  complaining 
of  a  shrinkage  in  profits.  The  cost  of  doing  business  is  steadily 
going  up,  and  apparently  it  has  not  been  possible  to  put  all  of  the 
increased  expenses  into  the  selling  price,  which,  after  all,  is  gov- 
erned by  business  conditions  and  competition  just  as  much  as  it  is 
by  the  necessities  of  the  manufacturer  and  dealer. 

The  question  is  naturally  arising,  "Am  I  making  enough  money 
out  of  my  business?  Are  my  profits  normal  now,  or  were  they  too 
large  heretofore?  Ought  I  get  into  the  five  per  cent  class,  along 
with  the  shoe  manufacturer  and  others  who  are  acknowledging  a 
willingness  to  let  that  increment  represent  the  net  profits  of  their 
business?" 

In  order  to  get  a  fair  line  on  the  correct  basis  for  figuring  profits 
in  any  business,  one  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  turnover.  That  is  the  whole  story,  as  far  as  determining  a 
correct  amount  for  the  profit  account.  Merely  realizing  this  fact 
at  once  puts  the  lumber  manufacturer  out  of  the  class  of  the  shoe 
maker,  the  clothing  manufacturer  and  others  who  need  use  no  such 
laborious  and  time-consuming  processes  as  are  required  in  the  lum- 
ber business.  And  the  lumberman  who  forgets  this  in  determining 
what  his  profits  should  be  is  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  vital 
and  conclusive  factor. 

From  the  time  the  log  is  received  at  the  mill  until  the  lumber  is 
shipped  out  is  supposed  to  be  not  more  than  six  months.  Taking 
this  as  a  basis,  it  is  evident  that  the  sawmill  man  who  keeps  his 
stocks  on  sticks  for  six  months  can  turn  his  capital  over  but  twice 
a  year,  at  the  maximum,  not  allowing  for  special  conditions  which 
may  enable  him  to  ship  certain  kinds  of  stock  green,  because  of 
the  pressing  demand,  or  may  compel  him  to  hold  certain  other 
lumber  on  his  yard  for  two  years  or  longer  because  of  the  poor  call 
for  that  particular  item. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  possible  to  turn  his  money  over 
twice  a  year,  figuring  a  seasoning  period  of  six  months,  for  the 
reason  that  the  credits  extended  must  be  taken  into  account.  If 
the  money  represented  in  the  lumber  were  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  it 
is  loaded  into  the  ear,  the  idea  would  be  carried  out;  but  inasmuch 
as  at  least  thirty  days'  time  is  given,  and  frequently  much  more, 
the  period  required  from  the  time  the  board  falls  from  the  saw 
until  the  money  for  it  is  credited  to  the  account  of  the  manufac- 
turer at  the  bank  is  pretty  close  to  eight  months. 

The  credit  facilities  of  the  lumber  manufacturer  of  some  size  of 
course  enable  him  to  do  a  larger  volume  of  business  than  his  actual 
capital  would  indicate.  Therefore  the  proportion  of  the  volume  of 
business  done  to  the  capital  invested  is  probably  greater  than  4:3, 
as  would  be  suggested  by  the  foregoing.     But,  taking  the  sawmill 
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man  as  a  general  proposition,  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  turnover  of 
the  capital  invested  twice  a  year  would  be  a  good  showing,  in  view 
of  the  long  period  required  for  the  seasoning  of  the  lumber  after  it 
is  manufactured. 

The  question  is  complicated,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  many 
sawmill  owners  who  have  little  capital  are  financed  by  wholesalers 
and  frequently  get  their  money  out  of  a  lumber  proposition  before 
the  stock  has  been  put  on  the  sticks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
financing  of  a  sawmill  necessarily  involves  a  charge  for  the  service, 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  being  cut  down  by  the  necessity  of 
borrowing  on  the  lumber  that  he  is  going  to  cut.  He  discounts  his 
prospective  sales,  and,  like  every  banking  operation  involving  a 
discount,  the  man  who  furnishes  the  capital  must  make  a  charge 
for  it. 

However,  assuming  that  the  sawmill  owner  can  turn  Us  money 
over  twice  a  year,  and  that  he  sold  his  output  at  a  five  per  cent 
margin,  the  figure  suggested  by  manufacturers  in  the  other  field, 
he  would  make  a  net  profit  ou  his  investment  of  ten  per  cent.  How 
would  this  compare  with  the  shoe  and  clothing  trades,  to  which 
reference  was  made  at  the  beginning?  Here  are  some  facts  taken 
from  the  experience  of  a  clothing  manufacturer,  who  is  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  writer. 

His  capitalization  is  $100,000,  and  he  does  an  annual  business  of 
$350,000.  He  has  two  selling  seasons,  spring  and  fall,  and  owing  to 
the  long  datings  given  in  that  business  it  takes  him  six  months,  as 
a  rule,  to  realize  on  his  output.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  by  means  of 
the  use  of  his  capital  and  the  money  he  can  borrow  from  the  banks, 
he  turns  his  resources  over  three  and  a  half  times  a  year.  He  gets 
a  minimum  of  five  per  cent  net  on  this  business,  so  that  his  minimum 
earnings  are  seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent  on  his  capital.  If 
the  sawmill  man  earned  but  five  per  cent  on  his  sales,  the  clothing 
manufacturer  would  have  done  seventy-five  per  cent  better  as  to 
net  profits  than  the  lumber  manufacturer. 

In  order  to  equal  the  results  made  in  the  clothing  business,  the 
lumberman  would  have  to  make  at  least  eight  and  three-quarters 
per  cent  on  his  sales.  And  if  his  turnover  is  accomplished  only 
once  in  eight  months,  a  minimum  of  eleven  and  two-thirds  per  cent 
would  have  to  be  realized  in  order  to  enable  him  to  equal  the  show- 
ing of  the  five  per  cent  business  of  the  clothing  manufacturer. 

The  wholesale  lumberman  is  confronted  with  a  good  many  of  the 
same  problems  as  the  sawmill  man.  He  must  yard  and  rehandle 
his  stock  and  hold  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  depending 
partly  upon  the  necessities  of  seasoning  and  partly  on  market  con- 
ditions. His  turnover  should  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer, though  it  is  not  nearly  so  fast  as  it  is  in  a  number  of 
other  businesses,  where  the  jobber  does  a  business  six  to  eight  times 
as  great  as  his  capital.  This  is  because  profits  in  the  wholesale 
field  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade  have  diminished-  steadily,  and 
increasing  the  volume  of  business  has  been  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Another  fundamental  consideration  which  affects  the  proposition 
is  vrith  reference  to  the  raw  material.  The  lumberman  manufac- 
tures trees,  which  are  produced  slowly  and  which  frequently  are 
held  for  a  long  time  before  being  cut.  The  interest  on  the  capital 
tied  up  in  this  way  must  be  considered,  if  the  manufacturer  owns 
his  own  timber,  as  weU  as  the  movement  of  the  log  from  the  stump 
to  the  mill.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  sawmill  man 's  money  is 
put  out  practically  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  felled,  the  period  covered 
by  the  development  of  that  expenditure  into  profits  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  the  lumber  is  very  greatly  increased,  making  additional 
profits  necessary  in  order  to  equalize  the  proposition. 

The  manufacturer  in  most  other  lines  pays  for  his  material  after 
it  is  delivered  to  him,  ready  to  use;  and  frequently  has  his  own 
product  on  the  market  and  is  realizing  returns  before  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  he  has  consumed.  This  reduces 
the  outlay  of  capital  necessary  to  produce  a  given  volume  of  busi- 
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ness,  just  as  in  the  other  case  it  makes  a  greater  outlay  by  the 
lumberman  necessary  in  order  to  pile  up  business  of  that  amount. 
In  every  direction,  therefore,  practical  conditions  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  lumber  operator  to  realize  upon  his  investment  as 
rapidly  as  manufacturers  in  most  other  lines;  and  the  fair  conclu- 


sion, then,  is  that  the  sawmill  owner,  as  well  as  his  collaborator, 
the  wholesale  yard  man,  is  entitled  to  a  much  larger  profit  upon  his 
product  than  is  justly  accorded  to  the  producer  of  goods  which  can 
be  manufactured  and  sold  more  rapidly  and  more  easily  than  lumber. 

G.  D.  C,  Jr. 


Distinguishing  Between  the  Gums 
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There  are  several  trees  of  this  country  commonly  known  as  gums. 
One  of  them,  the  red  or  sweet  gum,  belongs  to  the  witch  hazel 
family  (Eamamelidaceae)  and  bears  no  close  relation  to  black  gum, 
water  gum,  tupelo  and  sour  tupelo  which  are  in  the  dogwood  family 
{Comaceae).  The  name  "gum"  is  also  applied  to  several  species 
of  eucalyptus. 

Eed  or  sweet  gum  {Liquidambar  styraciflua)  is  widely  distributed 
through  the  swamp  forests  of  the  eastern  United  States  from  south- 
west Connecticut  to  Texas.  It  reaches  its  best  development  on  low 
bottomlands  subject  to  overflow  in  the  basin  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
river  and  in  the  coastal  region  of  the  south  Atlantic  states.  In  the 
northern  portions  of  its  range  it  is  a  medium  si^d  tree  but  at  its 
best  there  are  few  that  can  equal  it  for  size,  straightness  of  trunk, 
and  clear  length. 

The  wood  is  rather  heavy,  the  average  weight  of  thoroughly  dried 
material  being  thirty-seven  pounds  per  cubic  foot  or  about  ten  pounds 
lighter  than  white  oak.  The  specific  gravity  is  5.9.  The  wood  is 
moderately  hard,  fine-textured,  often  with  cross  or  interlocked  grain 
which  interferes  with  working  and  makes  boards  very  liable  to  warp. 
There  are  no  large  pores  but  the  numerous  small  ones  are  scattered 
throughout  the  wood  and  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
The  rays  are  fine  but  distinct.  The  color  is  reddish  brown,  usually 
with  irregular  dark  streaks  producing  a  ' '  watered ' '  effect  on  a 
smooth  longitudinal  surface  resembling  closely  the  markings  in  Cir- 
cassian walnut.  The  sapwood  is  nearly  white,  in  some  trees  being 
quite  thin,  in  others  making  up  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  trunk. 

Eed  gum  was  rather  late  coming  into  commercial  importance,  largely 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  handling  the  lumber  under  the 
careless  methods  usually  employed.  Proper  attention  to  time  and 
methods  of  logging,  to  sawing,  and  to  pUing,  seasoning  and  handling 
the  lumber  has  changed  all  this  so  that  many  industries  could 
scarcely  exist  without  it. 

In  1910  this  wood  stood  eleventh  in  production  of  sawed  lumber 
with  a  cut  of  610,000,000  feet.  This  was  nearly  100,000,000  less 
than  in  1909.  The  lumber  was  cut  at  3,716  mills  in  22  states.  Arkan- 
sas furnished  30  per  cent  of  the  cut  and  Mississippi  a  little  over  24 
per  cent. 

In  the  production  of  slack  cooperage  staves  red  gum  is  an  easy 
leader  with  a  third  of  a  billion  or  22.8  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1910  as  against  18.3  per  cent  of  pine,  the  nearest  competitor. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  these  staves  were  made  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  In  slack  heading  red  gimi  ranks  fourth  with  over  11,- 
000,000  sets  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  100,000,000. 

Eed  gum  has  gained  a  good  foothold  in  tight  cooperage  and  in  1910 
furnished  23,000,000  sawed  staves,  or  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  It 
furnished  4.2  per  cent  of  the  oil  and  tierce  staves,  none  of  the  spirit, 
wine,  Bourbon  and  pork  staves,  but  a  larger  share  of  the  half -barrel 
staves,  cut-offs  and  lead  staves.  In  the  production  of  tight  cooperage 
heading  red  gum  ranked  fourth  with  975,540  sets  of  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1910. 

Eed  gum  is  much  more  widely  used  for  veneer  than  any  other  wood 
and  for  the  last  four  years  upon  which  statistics  are  available  con- 
stituted approximately  thirty  per  cent  of  all  wood  used.  The  large 
increase  in  consumption  over  other  woods  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
considered  an  ideal  wood  for  the  rotary  machine  and  that  the  stump- 
age  is  more  easily  obtained  than  that  of  any  other  wood  except  yellow 
pine.  The  tendency  of  red  gum  to  check  and  warp  when  used  as 
lumber  is  overcome  by  converting  it  into  veneer.     Not  only  does  it 


cut  readUy  but  with  improved  driers  is  easily  kiln-dried.  It  takes 
glue  readily  thus  making  it  valuable  for  built-up  stock,  where  it  can 
be  used  either  as  face  wood  or  cross  banding.  The  total  amount  of 
red  gum  consumed  in  1910  in  the  manufacture  of  veneers  was  over 
158,000,000  feet  log  scale.  It  is  used  for  packing  boxes,  veneer 
barrels,  fruit  baskets,  chair  bottoms,  drawer  bottoms,  three-ply  lum- 
ber, butter  dishes,  and  wooden  plates.  Some  of  the  finest  rotary  cut 
veneer  is  finished  to  imitate  Circassian  walnut. 

Eed  gum  is  much  used  for  furniture,  but  very  often  under  some 
other  name  than  its  own.  In  European  markets  it  is  known  as  "satin 
walnut"  and  is  in  considerable  demand.  Italy  admits  all  timbers, 
except  cabinet  woods,  duty  free.  Misled  by  the  name  "satin  walnut" 
and  the  optimistic  claims  of  the  exporters  of  this  wood,  red  gum 
was  for  a  time  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  ten  dollars  per  thousand. 
Getting  the  matter  adjusted  without  retracting  anything  was  a  dip- 
lomatic feat  of  high  order.  It  is  said  that  red  gum  furniture  is 
reshipped  from  Italy  and  France  to  this  country  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  French  and  Italian  walnut. 

Gum  lends  itself  readily  to  imitation  of  other  woods  by  staining 
and  printing.  The  sapwood  can  be  put  through  a  machine  with  a 
brass  die  and  reddish  ink  and  made  to  look  like  Spanish  cedar  with 
the  reddish  markings  in  it.  Printing  plates  are  made  from  impres- 
sions taken  directly  from  oak,  mahogany  or  other  wood  it  is  desired 
to  imitate,  and  with  the  proper  color  of  ink  it  is  possible  to  feed  in 
gum  and  take  out  a  figured  wood.  None  of  these,  however,  can  com- 
pare with  the  natural  beauty  of  "watered"  or  "clouded"  specimens 
of  the  gum  wood. 

The  other  important  gum  woods  belong  to  the  genus  Nyssa.  All 
except  the  sour  tupelo  yield  woods  that  are  now  being  used  exten- 
sively for  commercial  purposes.  While  the  trees  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished in  the  forest,  the  woods  are  less  easily  identified  and  are 
usually  sold  together  as  tupelo.  There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  characteristics  of  wood  from  different  trees  of  the  same  species, 
which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  ready  separation  by  superficial  charac- 
ters. 

The  heartwood  of  these  gums  is  not  always  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  sapwood,  which  is  quite  thick  in  all  species  except  sour 
tupelo.  The  color  varies  from  nearly  white  to  cream-color  or  light 
brown  in  some  cases.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  tough,  fine  and  uniform 
textured,  cross-grained,  and  diflicult  to  split.  Of  the  four  the  black 
gum  is  considerably  the  hardest  and  heaviest.  The  wood  of  the 
others  is  easily  indented  with  the  thumb  nail. 

Tupelo  was  rather  slow  coming  into  use  in  this  country,  there  being 
much  the  same  prejudice  against  it  as  against  red  gum.  It  has 
long  enjoyed  a  sale  in  European  markets  under  the  name  of  "bay 
poplar."  The  home  demand  for  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  especially 
so  as  the  supply  of  other  timbers  is  being  reduced. 

It  is  well  adapted  to  a  great  many  purposes.  Its  uniformity  of 
color  and  texture,  its  freedom  from  knots  and  defects,  the  large 
size  and  quantity  in  which  it  can  be  obtained,  the  readiness  with 
which  it  takes  paint  and  stain,  are  features  which  far  outweigh  the 
difficulties  of  manufacture  and  seasoning  of  the  lumber.  The  cut  of 
tupelo  lumber  in  1910  was  over  92,000,000  board  feet.  This  figure 
includes  lumber  from  all  species  of  Nyssa.  The  cut  of  the  wood 
previous  to  1906  was  too  small  to  warrant  separate  tabulation  and 
in  that  year  about  48,000,000  feet  was  reported.  Louisiana  is  the 
center  of  production. 

In  1907  tupelo  was  just  beginning  to  be  heard  of  as  a  slack  cooper- 
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age  wood,  producing  2,000,000  staves  and  a  little  over  200,000  sets 
of  heading.  In  1910  nearly  31,000,000  staves  and  3,000,000  sets  of 
heading  were  made  of  this  wood.  North  Carolina  contributed  over 
72  per  cent  of  these  staves. 

Tupelo  is  also  making  rapid  gains  as  a  veneer  wood,  the  amount 
consumed  in  manufacture  of  veneers  in  1910  being  nearly  27,000,000 
feet,  log  scale.  It  is  also  used  for  interior  finish,  ceiling,  flooring  for 
warehouses,  factories,  railway  depots,  offices  and  dwellings,  boxes  and 
crates,  wagon  box  boards,  furniture,  laundry  appliances  and  wooden- 
ware.    It  does  not  splinter  and  holds  nails  firmly  without  splitting. 

Tupelo  or  cotton  gum  {Nyssa  aqualica)  occurs  in  deep  swamps 
inundated  during  a  part  of  every  year  along  the  southern  Atlantic 
coast  region  and  in  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Wabash  valleys.  It 
is  of  greatest  size  in  the  cypress  swamps  of  western  Louisiana  and 
eastern  Texas.  It  forms  large,  straight  trunks,  though  with  ab- 
normally large  base,  not  unlike  that  of  cypress. 

The  wood  is  almost  uniformly  white,  with  now  and  then  a  slight 
tinge  of  yellow.  The  weight  of  thoroughly  dry  wood  is  34  pounds 
per  cubic  foot;  specific  gravity  ..54.  The  pores  are  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  are  numerous  and  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  growth  ring.  The  wood  fibers  have  rather  thin  walls 
and  large  cavities,  which  accounts  for  the  softness  of  the  wood. 
There  is  little  contrast  between  the  wood  formed  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  consequently  the  annual  rings  of  growth  are  not  con- 
spicuous and  the  texture  is  uniform.  The  wood  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  buttresses  is  very  light  and  soft,  due  to  the  very  thin  walls  and 
comparatively  wide  cavities  of  the  cells.  It  is  called  corkwood  and  is 
used  largely  in  the  preparation  of  tupelo-sounds. 

Water  gum  (Nyssa  biflora)  is  distributed  from  Maryland  to 
Florida  and  central  Alabama.  It  is  a  rather  small  tree  with  a  much 
enlarged  base.  The  wood  is  moderately  soft  and  heavy,  not  strong, 
though  very  tough  and  very  difficult  to  split.  The  -weight  of  the  dry 
wood  is  31  pounds  per  cubic  foot ;  specific  gravity  ..50.  It  appears  in 
the  market  as  tupelo  and  is  not  readily  distinguished  from  it.  As  a 
rule  it  is  more  cross-grained  and  difficult  to  split  than  tupelo   (Nyssa 


aquatica),  ami  the  annual  rings  of  growth  are  wider.  In  tupelo  the 
pores  are  often  arranged  radially,  but  in  water  gum  the  distribution 
is  more  or  less  even  throughout. 

Black  gum  (Nyssa  sylratica)  is  also  known  as  sour  gum,  tupelo  and 
pepperidge.  It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States.  It  often  reaches  large  dimensions,  particularly 
in   the  southern  Appalachians. 

The  wood  is  rather  hard,  heavy,  strong,  very  tough,  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  split,  close-grained  and  uniform  textured.  The  heartwood 
is  cream-colored  or  sometimes  very  light  brown ;  the  sapwood  is  • 
white  and  usually  quite  thick.  The  w-eight  of  dry  wood  is  40 
pounds  per  cubic  foot;  specific  gravity  .64.  The  pores  are  small 
and  less  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  species.  The  wood  fibers 
have  thick  walls  and  small  cavities,  which  accounts  for  the  greater 
weight,  hardness  and  strength  of  the  wood. 

The  wood  of  black  gum  is  very  hard  to  season.  It  is  so  tough  that 
it  can  be  successfully  used  for  the  hubs  of  wheels,  rollers  in  factories 
and  mines,  ox  yokes  and  sometimes  for  the  soles  of  shoes.  It  is 
possible  that  it  might  prove  suitable  for  shuttles  which  require  a  wood 
that  will  resist  wear  and  take  a  very  high  polish  with  use.  The  wood, 
like  that  of  the  other  gums,  is  not  naturally  durable  in  contact  with 
the  soil.  If  creosoted,  however,  its  lasting  qualities  are  excellent. 
Its  use  for  fuel  is  limited  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  splitting. 

In  the  report  of  the  wood-using  industries  of  Massachusetts  the 
following  uses  of  black  gum  are  enumerated :  ' '  Agricultural  imple- 
ments, furniture,  gun  stocks,  interior  trim,  panel  work,  piano  trusses, 
pipe  organs,  porch  posts. ' ' 

Sour  tupelo  (Nyssa  ogeche)  is  a  medium-sized  tree  of  local  occur- 
rence in  deep  swamps  in  the  extreme  southeastern  coast  region  of  the 
United  States.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  not  strong,  tough,  and  splits 
with  less  difficulty  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  gums.  The  weight 
of  the  dry  wood  is  33  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  specific  gravity  .53. 
The  rays  are  wider  than  in  the  other  species,  and  the  pores  are  much 
larger  and  unevenly  distributeil.  The  wood  fibers  have  thin  walls 
ivnd    large   cavities.  S.  .1.  R. 
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Michigan  Manufacturers  Meet 


Tlie  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Mit-higan  Hardwood  Mauufae- 
turers'  Association  was  lield  on  Friday,  January  24,  at  the 
Ponteliartrain  hotel,  Detroit. 

The  roll  call  showed  that  thirty  members  were  in  attendance. 
Three  new  members  were  admitted  to  membership.  This  business 
was  followed  by  the  report  of  the  secretary,  which  was  in  part  as 
follows: 

Secretary's  Report 

The  year  1912,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lumber  manufacturer,  lias 
been  a  remarkable  one,  and  to  find  anywhere  near  a  fair  comparison 
we  have  to  go  back  to   1906. 

The  outlook  for  1913  from  a  manufacturer's  staudpoiiit  is  very  opti- 
mistic and  I  have  yet  to  find  n  pessimistic  manufacturer.  We  believe 
that  the  reports  shown  here  today  will  carry  out  that  impression  and 
prove   to  be   the   forerunner   of   another  sueeessful   year. 

Our  stock  reports  give  the  figures  of  sixty-four  members,  one  less  than 
reported  a  year  ago.  We  consider  this  a  very  good  showing,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  our  members  have 
cut  out  this  year. 

The  sixty-four  reports  for  January,  1913,  form  a  very  fair  comparison 
with  the  sixty-five  reports  of  one  year  ago. 

At  this  writing  the  secretary  has  collected  in  'all  but  one  assessment 
in  the  Forest  Fire  Protective  Department  and  five  assessments  in  the 
general  fund,  and  we  have  the  promise  that  these  amounts  wilt  be  in 
oiu*  hands  very  soon.  Our  assessment  on  shipments  of  hardwoods  from 
Oct.  1.  1011.  to  Oct.  1.  1912.  has  yielded  us  342.510,328  feet,  amounting 
to  $6,850.20.  as  against  313,855,219  feet  a  year  ago,  amounting  to 
$6,277.05.  We  have  a  sufficient  amount  in  our  P'orest  Fire  Protective 
Department  fund  to  carry  on  the  work  well  into  the  coming  season. 

There  isn't  a  manufacturer  present  that  is  not  vitally  interested  in  the 
working  of  the  new  employers'  liability  act.  which  became  effective 
Sept.  1.  1912.  I  learn  that  a  large  majority  of  our  member^  have 
signified    their    iulcntiou    of    cnnifnii    under    the    act    and    have    filed    their 


acceptance  of  samo  with  the  secretary  of  a  State  Industrial  Hoard. 
Some  of  the  members  are  letting  the  state  carry  their  insurance,  while 
others  arc  taking  care  of  their  own  losses  on  basis  of  the  state  liability 
law. 

The  secretary's  office  at  the  request  of  some  of  our  cargo  sliippcrs 
has  been  di.^seminating  information  regarding  values  of  lumber  shipped 
by  cargo  and  this  informaticm  has  been  mailed  to  the  cargo  shippers 
only,  with  the  exception  that  the  information  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  members  of  the  market  conditions  committee.  One  reason 
for  not  giving  this  information  to  the  car  shippers,  was  the  probable 
influence  which  some  of  the  lower  values  of  cargo  shipments  might  have 
on  the  car  trade.  Let  me  state  here  that  it  was  not  and  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  secretary  to  discriminate  between  any  interested  in  the 
association  and  that  the  information  at  hand  is  open  to  each  and  every 
member.  If  it  is  thought  best  by  the  members  present  to  send  all  of 
this  information  to  each  and  every  member,   we  will  gladly  do  so. 

You  will  note  that  for  some  time  a  large  majority  of  the  manufac- 
turers have  felt  that  there  should  be  some  changes  in  the  rules  for  the 
grading  and  inspection  of  hardwood  lumber.  Your  grading  rules  com- 
mittee in  conjunction  with  the  bureau  of  grades  of  the  Northern  Hem-, 
lock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers"  Association,  met  the  inspection  rules 
committee  of  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association  in  Chicago. 
Jan.  13.  1913,  when  it  was  agreed  to  present  again  at  the  convention  to 
be  held  next  June  in  Chicago  practically  the  same  rules  as  were  refused 
lis  a  year  ago,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  this  time  they  will  be  carried. 
Chairman  Day   will   make   a   report   on   this   subject   today. 

Your  secretary  has  been  handling  the  Pacific  coast  rate  case  for  a  long 
time  and  is  pleased  to  advise  that  the  final  hearing  on  the  subject  was 
held  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Prouty  in  Chicago.  Jan. 
20.  and  we  are  looking  for  an  order  from  the  commission  allowing 
reparation  on  shipments  of  lumber,  etc.,  to  basis  of  an  eighty-cent  rate, 
carrying  the  rate  back  several  years  before  the  railroads  published  that 
rate. 

The  secretary  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  members  of  the  proposed 
changes  In  the  Michigan  class  rates.  Perhaps  you  arc  not  aware,  hut 
it   is   a   fact    that   the   railroads    in    Michignn    havi'   heen    re-checking  class 
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i-ates  with  a  view  to  lining  up  their  rates  in  the  lower  peninsula  ot 
Michisran  and  that  there  are  likely  to  be  some  advances.  For  examiilo. 
luiuber  takes  sixth  class  in  carloads  in  the  official  classification  ;  fourth 
•class  in  less  than  carload  lots.  Lumber  in  Michigan  that  is  practicall.v 
on  the  commodity  basis  less  than  sixth  class.  For  example,  the  rate  on 
one  hundred  miles  on  lumber  today  is  seven  cents  for  that  distance. 
The  new  sixth .  class  rate  for  one  hundred  miles  is  8%  cents  for  one 
hundred  pounds.  After  the  class  rates  are  established,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  railroads  from  withdrawing  the  commodity  rates  and  using 
the  regular  classification  basis,  which  would  mean  quite  a  stiff  advance? 

The  treasurer's  report  shovFed  receipts  $9,550.87  and  disburse- 
ments of  $2,369.72,  leaving  a  balance  January  16  of  $7,181.15. 

The  report  of  the  forest  fire  department  showed  receipts 
.$4,099.80;  expenses,  .$620.13,  with  balance  January  16,  $3,479.67. 

Vice-president  C.  A.  Bigelow,  who  officiated  in  place  of  Presi- 
dent F.  L.  Eiehardson,  in  his  absence,  asked  for  a  resolution  on 
the  death  of  F.  AV.  Gilchrist,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draw- 
up  such  a  resolution. 

The  report  of  the  grading  rules  committee  follows: 

According  to  instructions  received  from  the  association,  the  grading 
rules  committee  met  together  with  the  committee  from  the  Northern 
Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association  at  Chicago.  January  13,  for 
a  further  consideration  of  the  rules  previousl.v  submitted.  The  sentiment 
of  the  members  of  the  National  association  committee  was  to  reopen  the 
subject,  which  the  Michigan  committee  was  not  inclined  to  do.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  accept  the  report  as  presented,  and  the  National  asso- 
<-iation  committee  take  action  on  the  same. 

Chairman  Day  stated  that  as  a  member  of  the  committee  he 
could  take  no  other  stand  than  the  one  already  presented,  with 
the  result  that  practically  all  the  points  which  were  asked  for 
were  conceded.  One  exception  was  taken  in  the  matter  of  five-inch 
strips  being  included  in  the  seconds.  It  was  stated  that  this  was 
the  principal  point  which  raised  the  objection  last  summer.  If  the 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  associations  would  concede  this  point 
there  wOl  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  present  suggestion. 
Under  these  conditions,  Chairman  Day  stated  that  he  had  agreed 
to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  delegates. 
All  of  these  delegates  were  willing  to  concede  this  point  with  the 
understanding  that  paragraphs  six,  eight  and  nine  should  be 
changed  to  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ten  per  cent  minimum  width  mentioned  in  all  grades  may  be 
one-quarter  inch  scant. ' '  This  was  accepted.  The  original  read- 
ing was: 

' '  Minimum  width  mentioned  in  all  grades  of  firsts  and  seconds 
as  four  and  five  inch  must  be  of  full  width,  five  per  cent  of  the 
minimum  width  mentioned  in  all  other  grades,  making  one-quarter 
inch   scant." 

Chairman  Day  said  that  this  was  his  recollection  of  all  the 
changes  that  were  made  with  the  e.xception  of  a  few  minor  ones 
as  to  the  grading  in  white  maple.  He  concluded  his  report  by  urg- 
ing all  members  to  attend  the  coming  meeting  of  the  National 
Hardwood  Lumber  Association  in  the  interest  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  hardwood  rules. 

Chairman  Hickok  reported  on  the  work  contemplated  for  his 
department  for  the  coming  year,  and  outlined  a  system  of  pre- 
paring maps  showing  the  whole  territory  and  all  conditions.  His 
work  and  his  report  were  warmly  commended  by  the  association, 
and  the  latter  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  market  conditions  committee  as  submitted 
by  Chairman  Bruce  Odell  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Stock  report  shows  an  unusual  decrease  in  both  the  total  of 
the  hardwood  lumber  at  the  mills  and  the  amount  unsold.  The 
decrease  during  the  year  1912  amounted  to  thirty-six  per  cent. 
The  stock  of  hardwood  lumber  on  hand  January  1,  1913,  was  less 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  normal.  Of  this  there  was  more  than 
seventy  per  cent  sold.  The  largest  decrease  shown  is  in  beech, 
there  being  only  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  normal  stock  on  hand 
at  present.  The  stock  of  birch  shows  about  the  same.  Stock  of 
maple  shows  less  than  sixty  per  cent  of  normal,  and  maple  flooring 
about  the  same. 

The  comparatively  warm  and  open  winter  curtailed  logging 
output  so  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  manufacturers  to  increase 
their  cut  during  1913.  January  aspects  indicate  a  decrease  in 
hardwoods  of  fifteen  million  feet  from  1912. 


Attention  was  called  to  the  valuable  information  furnished  ii< 
regard  to  annual  cut.  Estimates  for  1912,  417,000,000  feet,  and  the 
actual  cut,  406,000,000  feet,  a  difference  of  less  than  three  per  cent. 

Chairman  Odell  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  pro- 
ducers can  start  the  year  knowing  how  much  available  stock  there 
is  on  hand,  and  how  much  will  be  consumed  during  the  year,  the 
information  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  association  work. 

Chairman  Odell  also  referred  to  the  increase  in  demand  for 
mixed  soft  elm  during  the  last  six  months,  which  lias  resulted 
from  an  increased  demand  from  automobile  manufacturers.  More 
maple  is  also  produced  in  automobile  manufacture.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  Detroit  in  1913  over  fifty  million  feet  of  maple  will 
be  consumed. 

C.  A.  Bigelow  talked  on  the  state  employers'  liability  act,  stat- 
ing that  under  this  act  and  under  the  insurance  commission  ruling, 
employers  of  labor  would  be  able  to  get  liability  insurance  at 
cost.  It  is  intended  to  create  a  surplus,  one-half  of  which  will 
revert  back  each  year  to  the  credit  of  the  preceding  year's 
premium. 

The  members  discussed  the  question  and  it  was  concluded  that 
the  matter  was  of  considerable  importance  to  all  employers  ef 
labor. 


TEAFriC  MATTERS  IN  MEMPHIS  TEERITOEY 

The  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau  has  been  organized  here. 
It  succeeds  the  Lumbermen  's  Traffic  Bureau  of  Memphis  which  was 
launched  here  during  the  summer.  George  D.  Burgess,  of  Russe  ii 
Burgess,  Inc.,  is  president;  Walker  L.  Welford  is  first  vice-presi- 
dent and  J.  D.  Alle^n,  Jr.,  treasurer.  J.  H.  Towuseud,  who  was 
manager  of  the  Lumbermen's  Traffic  Bureau,  occupies  a  similar 
relation  to  the  new  organizatiop.  There  is  a  board  of  managers 
composed  of  fifteen  lumbermen,  whose  terms  of  service  are  divided 
as  follows:  One  year — L.  E.  Brown,  O.  M.  Krebs,  Frank  May,  S. 
M.  Nickey  and  John  W.  McClure;  two  years — John  Dwyer,  S.  C. 
Major,  W.  S.  Darnel,  C.  M.  Green  and  James  E.  Stark;  three  years 
— D.  D.  Nellis,  C.  B.  Dudley,  W.  A.  Bansom,  F.  F.  Fee  and  AV.  B. 
Morgan. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  new  organization  will  be  the  main- 
tenance of  equitable  freight  rates  and  facilitating  the  settling  of 
claims.  It  is  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee 
and  the  change  of  name  and  incorporation  has  been  made  with  a 
view  to  allowing  prominent  lumbermen  outside  of  Memphis  to 
become  affiliated  with  this  bureau.  There  are  a  number  of  rate 
contests  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  affecting 
Memphis  and  all  points  in  the  Central  South  and  the  bureau  will 
be  quite  busy  with  these  during  the  next  few  months.  Preparations 
are  now  being  made  to  argue  these  cases  before  the  commission 
which  has  suspended  the  advance  pending  hearing. 

The  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau  has  already  petitioned 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  suspend  the  tariff  recently 
filed  with  that  body  by  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad.  This  new 
tariff,  unless  suspended  by  the  commission,  will  become  effective 
about  March  1.  The  advance  will  affect  tupelo  gum  from  all  points 
along  the  Texas  and  Pacific  to  Mississippi  and  Ohio  river  crossings 
and  also  ash  and  oak  from  all  main  line  points  on  the  railroad 
to  Mississippi  and  Ohio  river  points.  The  extent  of  the  scheduled 
advances  is  two  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  lumbermen  will,  if 
they  secure  an  order  of  suspension,  make  an  effort  to  present  testi- 
mony showing  that  present  rates  are  high  enough  and  that  any 
advance  will  be  unreasonable. 

No  definite  date  has  been  set  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  hearing  in  the  Anderson-TuUy  case,  which  involves 
the  issuance  of  through  bills  of  lading  on  hardwood  lumber  ship- 
ments from  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  understood 
that  this  hearing  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  but  no  definite  time 
has  been  fixed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  loss  to 
lumbermen  in  the  present  system  of  shipping  on  local  biUs  to  ship 
side,  and  the  lumbermen  here  are  very  desirous  that  this  matter 
shall  come  up  at  an  early  date  and  that  at  the  next  hearing  it  may 
be  finally   disposed   of. 
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The  Mail  Bag 


Any  reader  of  HARDWOOD  RECO.iD  desiring  to  communicate 
with  any  of  the  inquirers  listed  in  this  section  can  have  the  addresses 
on  written  request  to  the  IVIail  Bag  Department,  HARDWOOD 
RECORD,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  and  referring  to  the 
number  at  the  head  of  each  letter  and  enclosing  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope. 

B  383 — Poplar  Moldings  Wanted 
London,  E.  C,  Jan.  8. — Editor  Habdwood  Record  :  We  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  advise  us  of  anyone  you  know  of  who  will  make  poplar  elec- 
tric casings.  Anybody  making  poplar  moldings  would  be  satisfactory,  and 
we  would  be  able  to  tell  them  exactly  how  to  make  them  so  as  to  save 
not  only  wood  but  a  lot  of  labor. 


The  above  inquirer  has  been  supplied  with  a  brief  list  of  manu- 
factuTers  of  poplar  mouldings. — Editok. 

B  384 — Seeks  Poplar  and  Cottonwood 
Houston,  Tex.,  Jan.  13. — Editor  Habdwood  Record  ;    We  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  Cottonwood  and  poplar  in  different  sizes — also  panel  stock. 

Works. 

The  foregoing  correspondent  has  been  given  the  names  of  various 
facturers  of  popular  moldings. — Editor. 

B  385 — Wants  Market  for  Excelsior 
Pulaski,  Va..  Jan.   14. — Editor   Hardwood   Record  :    Would  you  kindly 
give  me  some  buyers  of  excelsior  and  an  idea  of  the  best  woods  to  use 
lor  this  purpose? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  information  you  may  be  able  to 
give,  I  am. 

The  above  party  has  been  advised  that  the  principal  buyers  of 
excelsior  are  manufacturers  and  -wholesale  merchants  who  do  a  lot 
of  packing,  such  as  dishes,  bottles,  hardware,  lamps,  furniture  and 
smaU  articles  generally.     A  little  excelsior  is  used  by  upholsterers. 

The  excelsior  makers  of  North  Carolina  use  white  pine,  yellow 
pine  and  yellow  poplar.    Most  soft,  stringy  woods  answer,  such  as 
spruce.     The  markets  for  excelsior  are  generally  in  nearby  towns 
and  cities,  as  it  is  not  usually  shipped  far. — Editor. 
B  386 — Has  Hardwood  Ashes  to  Offer 

Halifax.  Mova  Scotia,  Jan.  13. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  I  would 
feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  the  names  of  dealers  of  hardwood 
ashes  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  informed  that  the  buyers 
of  wood  ashes  in  this  country  are  mostly  manufacturers  of  fertili- 
zers, although  the  pearl  ash  and  potash  people  buy  some.  He  was 
further  told  that  he  could  probably  obtain  the  addresses  of  firms 
in  this  business  from  trade  and  city  directories  in  districts  where 
he  wished  to  do  business. — Editor. 

B  387— Attention  Oak  Manufacturers 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  15. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  We  are  inter- 
ested in  getting  figures  from  eastern  mills  on  a  quantity  of  a  million  feet 
oak  lumber,  plain  and  quarter-sawed,  and  would  appreciate  your  putting 
us  in  touch  with  some  mills  that  will  be  able  to  quote  us.    ■ 

Hoping  that  our  little  request  will  merit  your  prompt  attention,  we  are, 

Company. 

The  above  concern  is  a  prominent  wholesaler  in  San  Francisco 
and  has  been  supplied  with  a  list  of  manufacturers  of  the  lumber 
for  which  it  is  in  the  market.^EDiTOR. 

B  388 — Wants  Beech  Drawer  Sides 

Salem,  Ind.,  Jan.  20. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  We  have  been  re- 
quested by  you  in  the  past  to  fill  out  list  showing  stock  we  wanted, 
which  we  have  not  done  as  we  have  been  able  to  supply  our  requirements 
without  this.  However,  we  see  quite  a  number  of  furniture  people  are 
using  beech  drawer  sides  and  we  presume  they  are  buying  these  already 
worked  to  their  special  sizes. 

If  you  know  of  anyone  who  is  manufacturing  beech  drawer  sides,  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  put  us  in  touch  with  them. 


The  above  correspondent  has  been  supplied  with  a  list  of  con- 
cerns likely  to  be  in  position  to  supply  this  stock. — Editor. 

B  389 — Denial  of  Authenticity 
Memphis,   Tenn.,    Jan.    20. — Editor    Hardwood   Record  :      Referring   to 
article  In  your  issue  of  January  10th  of  the   Habdwood  Record,   which 


you  state  is  an  interview  by  a  Hardwood  Record  representative,  would 
state  I  have  never  been  interviewed  by  one  of  your  representatives,  nor 
have  I  given  anyone  permission  to  publish  such  an  article  and  the  state- 
ments made  as  coming  from  me  direct  are  without  foundation.  More- 
over, such  statement  would  most  certainly  injure  Russe  &  Burgess,  Inc., 
and  myself  with  foreign  brokers,  and  I  request  that  you  print  in  your 
next  issue  an  article  stating  the  matter  given  you  by  your  representative 
was  not  received  by  him  from  me,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
whatever.  Yours  truly.  G.  A.  FabbeBj 

Sec'y,  Russe  &  Burgess,  Inc. 


^eivs  Miscellany 


Lake  States  Forest  Fire  Conference 

Delegates  to  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  States  Forest 
Fire  Conference,  held  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  Jan.  21  and  22.  declared  for 
separation  of  the  state  fire  warden's  departments  from  politics,  efficient 
forest  patrol,,  and  co-operation  between-  state  and  private  fire  associa- 
tions. The  conference  was  made  a  permanent  organization  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  elected :  President,  Filbert  Roth,  head  of  the  forestry 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  vice-president,  F.  B.  Moody, 
state  forester,  Madison,  Wis. ;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  B.  Wyman,  secre- 
tary Northern  Forest  Protective  Association,  Munising,  Mich. 

The  legislative  committee  recommended  absolute  divorce  of  the  game 
and  forestry  departments  ;  that  the  work  of  forest  protection  and  admin- 
istration be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  and  non-partisan  board ; 
the  appointment  by  board  or  commission  of  an  expert  and  competent 
forester  together  with  necessary  assistants  who  shall  have  charge  of  and 
have  supervision  ovei"  all  forest  administration  and  protection ;  general 
forest  and  fire  laws  along  lines  of  the  present  Minnesota  law  :  a  law  to 
embrace  a  well  considered  forest  land  policy  ;  a  new  tax  law  with  annual 
laud  tax  based  on  soil  values,  and  timber  tax  based  on  value  of  timber 
at  the  time  it  is  removed  from  the  land  :  the  appropriation  of  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  state  forester  to  enforce  to  the  full  all  existing  forest 
and  fire  laws  and  such  others  as  may  be  passed. 

It  was  contended,  especially  in  Michigan,  that  the  Are  protection  with 
game  protection  is  a  poor  mixture  and  inefficient  for  the  reason  that 
residents  of  the  timberlands  are  generally  antagonistic  to  game  wardens 
and  do  not  co-operate   with  them. 

The  conference  adopted  resolutions  asking  and  urging  the  lake  states 
and  the  province  of  Ontario  to  provide  larger  appropriations  for  fire 
protection  ;  to  form  new  associations  for  fire  fighting ;  to  co-operate  with 
all  forest  fire  fighting  organizations ;  to  oppose  any  transfer  of  forest 
reserves  to  states  by  the  United  States  government,  as  the  fire  fighting 
efficiency  was  greater  under  the  federal  government's  supervision ;  to 
urge  and  advocate  the  development  of  institutions  turning  out  trained 
men ;   states  to  reserve  non-agricultural   lands. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read  was  that  by  William  T.  Cox, 
state  forester  of  Minnesota,  on  "Minnesota's  Progress  Cnder  Her  New 
Forest  Service  Law."  The  Minnesota  law  is  said  to  be  the  most  perfect 
in  the  Lake  States.  E.  J.  Zaritz  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  gave  a  resume  of 
Ontario's  fire  fighting  experiences.  The  revenues  from  the  government's 
timber  average  about  $1,500,000  a  year,  and  she  has  large  areas  of  virgin 
"white  pine  to  protect.  Weakness  in  the  system,  however,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Zaritz  to  be  due  to  lack  of  facilities  for  communication. 

Subjects  of  papers  were  as  follows :  "Fire  Fighting  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,"  Prof.  P.  S.  Lovejoy,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
but  now  of  the  Michigan  University :  "Methods  of  Preventing  Railroad 
Fires  Used  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company," 
J.  F.  Lovejoy,  Milwaukee,  Wis. :  "How  the  Railway  Fire  Situation  is 
Being  Handled  in  Canada,"  Clyde  Leavitt,  Inspector  for  Railroads,  Ottawa, 
Canada  ;  "Prevention  of  Railroad  Fires  in  New  York  State,"  William  G. 
Howard,  assistant  superintendent  forests,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  "A  Discussion 
of  National  Forest  Service  Work  in  Michigan,"  William  B.  Piper,  East 
Tawas,  United  States  supervisor ;  "Influence  of  Fires  Upon  Settlement  of 
Lands,"  J.  H.  McGillivray,  Oscoda,  Mich. ;  "State  Co-operation  Under 
the  Weeks  Law,"  J.  Girvin  Peters,  United  States  Forest  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  "Railroad  Fire  Situation  in  Michigan,"  W.  R.  Oates,  game 
warden,  Michigan ;  "Patrol  and  Fire  Prevention,"  Charles  F.  Hickok, 
chief  warden  of  the  Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association,  Gay- 
lord,  Mich. 

The  conference  was  well  attended  by  many  Michigan  officials,  represen- 
tatives from  associations,  organizations  and  governments  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Ontario. 

Better  telephone  service  was  urged  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
wooden  watch  towers,  firebreaks,  burning  of  brush  under  warden's  super- 
vision, and  co-operation  with  railroads. 

Meeting  of  Wood  Preservers 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association  was 
held  in  Chicago,  Jan.  21,  22  and  23,  and,  as  usual  at  the  meetings  of  this 
association,  a  number  of  excellent  papers  were  presented.  The  longest 
was  by  W.  F.  Goltra  and  went  somewhat  fully  into  the  history  of  wood 
preservation  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the  new.     The  treatment  of 
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wood  to  hinder  decay  is  supposed  to  date  a  good  while  back  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  but  it  began  to  assume  modern  form  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  However,  the  use  of  treated  wood  on  a  large  scale 
began  when  the  increased  cost  of  ties  forced  the  railroads  to  adopt 
methods  of  prolonging  the  service  of  the  ties.  Forty-seven  different 
methods  of  timber  treating  had  been  discovered  and  put  into  use  up  to 
1846.  Most  of  these  were  based  on  the  principle  of  poisoning  the  wood, 
either  on  the  surface  or  within,  to  prevent  attacks  upon  it.  Some  of 
these  treatments  were  directed  against  boring  worms  and  other  insects 
rather  than  against  decay-producing  fungi. 

H.  L.  Collier's  paper  on  the  efficiency  of  yellow  pine  paving  blocks 
proved  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  that  material.  The  argument  was 
backed  up  with  facts  collected  in  many  cities  where  the  pine  blocks  had 
been  put  to  severe  tests.  A  dozen  or  more  points  of  superiority  were 
claimed  for  the  oavement,  among  which  were  these  :  It  is  sanitary  and 
durable  :  is  reasonable  as  to  first  cost ;  can  be  repaired  easily  and  eco- 
nomically ;  it  offers  the  least  resistance  to  traffic ;  furnishes  good  foothold 
for  horses  and  takes  care  of  the  automobile ;  it  is  easily  cleaned  and  is 
nearly  noiseless ;  it  possesses  elasticity ;  is  nearly  dustless ;  the  surface 
wears  uniformly  smooth ;  the  material  is  not  easily  affected  by  climatic 
changes. 

The  author  of  the  paper  suggested  a  number  of  improvements  by  which 
the  block  pavement  may  be  made  more  efficient.  The  chief  of  these  are, 
better  foundations  ;  better  spaced  joints  between  the  blocks  ;  more  careful 
fittings  around  openings  and  next  to  the  curbing ;  and  several  other  im- 
provements in  mechanical  devices  for  laying  and  adjusting  the  blocks. 

David  Allerton's  paper  advocated  preliminary  treatment  of  certain 
timber  to  insure  a  more  uniform  and  satisfactory  impregnation  with 
creosote. 

Dr.  Hermann  von  Schrenk's  paper  on  the  requirements  for  successful 
timber  treatment  pointed  out  a  number  of  matters  which  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  The  first  was  that  none  but  perfectly  sound  timber  must 
be  treated.  It  was  said  that  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  timber  is 
already  in  incipient  or  even  advanced  stages  of  decay  when  it  reaches 
the  treating  plants,  and  of  course  no  process  can  make  such  wood  sound. 
Other  points  to  be  considered  are,  that  none  but  properly  seasoned  timber 
be  treated  ;  a  good  preservative  is  essential  to  long  life  ;  and  proper  in- 
jection is  essential  as  to  quantity  and  penetration.  Proper  subsequent 
handling  of  the  timber  is  essentia!  also. 

A  paper  presented  by  James  A.  Lounsbury  considered  the  advisability 
of  adzing  and  boring  railroad  ties  before  they  are  given  preservative 
treatment.  It  was  shown  that  most  ties  are  somewhat  out  of  true,  and 
must  be  cut  and  pared  to  give  the  rails  a  fiat  surface  to  rest  on.  This 
adzing  of  a  treated  tie  cuts  through  a  part  or  the  whole  treated  shell 
and  exposes  untreated  wood  to  the  elements  of  decay.  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  the  tie  is  bored  for  the  spike.  By  boring  and  adzing  first 
and  treating  afterwards,  no  raw  wood  is  exposed. 

It  is  stated  that  of  the  150.000,000  ties  used  annually  in  the  United 
States,  74  per  cent  are  hewed,  and  24  per  cent  are  sawed.  The  spike 
holds  with  more  firmness  if  driven  into  a  bored  hole  a  little  smaller 
than  the  spike,  than  if  driven  directly  into  the  wood,  hence  the  reason 
for  boring. 

The  efficiency  of  piecework  in  handling  ties  and  timbers  was  discussed 
by  W.  W.  Eldridge  of  the  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  who  claimed 
that  one-third  of  the  men  can  be  dispensed  with,  in  converting  a  per 
diem  crew  into  a  piecework  crew. 

A  technical  paper  was  presented  by  F.  JI.  Bond,  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  of  Madison.  Wis.,  giving  the  result  of  tests  made  to  determine 
the  effect  upon  absorption  and  penetration  of  mixing  tar  with  creosote. 
The  conclusion  was  that  tar  hindered  the  penetration  of  the  creosote. 

Annual  of  American  Forestry  Association 

The  proposed  placing  of  control  of  the  national  forests  in  the  hands  of 
the  states  was  the  question  which  commanded  the  greatest  interest  of 
the  thirty-second  annual  convention  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, which  took  place  at  the  New  Willard  hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Jan.  8.  Gifford  Pinchot,  ex-chief  forester  of  the  United  States,  delivered 
an  earnest  address  in  which  he  attributed  the  movement  to  the  various 
interests  that,  before  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  were  felt,  reaped 
great  personal  aggrandizement  from  exploiting  illegally  the  timber,  mineral 
and  grazing  resources  on  the  areas  now  within  the  forest  reserves.  Mr. 
Pinchot  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  has  come  through  the  illegal 
acquisition  of  such  lands  by  capitalists  who  operated  under  the  timber 
and  stone  act.  The  method  was  to  employ  crews  who  took  up  quarter 
sections  of  land  and  after  thus  securing  the  title  to  the  land  conveyed  it 
to  the  various  people  in  question.  Under  the  present  supervision  of  the 
Forest  Service  the  lands  are  sold  outright  and  at  figures  commensurate 
with  their  real  value.  The  real  reason  for  the  agitation  in  favor  of 
state  control  is  the  fact  that  the  Forest  Service  has  been  found  Incor- 
ruptible in  its  policy  of  houest  administration  and  the  interests  in  ques- 
tion have  come  to  realize  that  they  stand  a  better  chance  of  securing 
their  desired  ends  through  the  various  state  administrations  if  It  can  be 
arranged  that  the  states  have  control  of  these  vast  resources. 

Chief  Forester  Henry  Solon  Graves  advocated  a  thorough  educational 
campaign  with  the  purpose  of  educating  the  public  to  the  features  of  the 
government's  land  policy.  The  same  education  is  necessary  In  connection 
with  familiarizing  the  American  public  with  the  policy  regarding  the 
forest  administration.     He  said  : 


I  am  impressed  every  day  by  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  public 
mind  relative  to  forestry  and  conservation.  The  greatest  misconceptions 
exist  regardiDg  our  alms  and  methods.  Manv  sec  nothing  In  forestry 
.iside  Irom  the  protection  from  fire :  another  group  regards  forestry 
altogether  as  reforestation;  others  conceive  of  forestrv  as  identlca'l 
\yith  park  administration  for  scenic  purposes :  others  would  conserve 
lorestj    only    for    watershed    protection ;    another    class    will    not    concede 

J  »■  ''''^'•■'''  ™eans  anything  but  good  logging  and  good  utilization: 
and  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons — and  thev  make  themselves 
prominently  heard — who  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  forestry 
means  locking  up  our  timber  resources,  without  present  use,  for  future 
generations.  In  other  branches  of  conservation  there  Is  even  greater 
Ignorance  than  in  forestry.  In  fact  it  would  not  surprise  me  much  if  a 
certain  amount  of  educational  work  would  not  be  altogether  lost  on 
many  per.<ions  right  in  this  room.  I  wonder,  for  Instance,  how  many 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  problem  of  regulating  the  public  range 
and  its  relation  to  everyday  life :  how  manv  have  an  adequate  Idea  of 
the  fundamental  questions  underlying  the  present  efforts  to  secure  a  right 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  waternower  sites  on  public  lands  and 
on  navigable  rivers. 

President  Henry  S.  Drinker  of  Lehigh  University,  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  forestry  association,  said  that  forestry  has  been  styled 
"the  keystone  of  conservation"  but  that  in  his  opinion  a  more  apt  desig- 
nation would  be  "the  foundation  or  beginning  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment." Mr.  Drinker  outlined  the  work  on  conservation  in  Pennsylvania 
and  more  specifically  at  Lehigh  University  in  the  way  of  teaching  forestry. 
He  outlined  the  course  of  conservation  from  its  infancy  and  showed  the 
means  through  which  its  principles  had  been  exploited.  He  said  that  the 
two  enemies  of  forestry  had  been  forest  fires  and  unwise  taxation.  The 
country,  however,  has  been  awakened  to  the  fire  danger  and  there  is 
no  question,  according  to  the  speaker,  but  that  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  taxation  evil  is  also  growing.  He  recommended  that  the  associa- 
tion consider  the  feasibility  of  devising  a  plan  whereby  a  reasonable 
annual  tax  may  be  imposed  upon  timberland  witn  a  preferred  tax  upon 
timber  to  be  assessed  and  paid  when  cut,  in  order  to  prevent  the  early 
cutting  of  timber  by  owners  who  claim  that  they  cannot  afford  to  conserve 
it  under  present  taxation. 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  secretary  of  the  Interior,  spoke  on  the  electrification 
of  transcontinental  railroads.  He  said  that  the  grant  of  the  Great  Falls 
Power  Company,  a  company  which  will  supply  power  to  electrify  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad,  is  really  the  begin- 
ning of  a  policy  to  electrify  20,000  miles  of  transcontinental   railroads. 

In  closing,  the  association  elected  new  vice-presidents  and  directors. 

A  smoker  was  held  in  the  evening,  at  which  Itepresentative  Lamb  of 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  said  that 
there  is  no  sentiment  in  Congress  which  would  indicate  that  that  body 
contemplates  in  any  way  turning  over  the  control  of  national  forests  to 
the  state.  The  speaker  said  that  he  personally  opposed  any  measures 
that  would  act  in  opposition  to  the  conservation  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment. Representative  Lamb  was  followed  by  Representative  Lever  of 
South  Carolina,  who  Is  the  logical  successor  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture  beginning  with  March  4  next  Mr.  Lever  ex- 
pressed himself  as  having  sentiments  very  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Lamb. 
He  said  that  a  liberal  policy  in  connection  with  conservation  movement 
would  undoubtedly  be  followed  out. 

PMladelphia  'WTiolesalers  in  Annual 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Lum- 
ber Dealers'  Association  came  off  at  the  Union  League  Club  House  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  9.  Forty  members  and  two  guests,  E.  F.  Perry,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  New  York, 
and  Edward  H.  Coane  of  Philadelphia,  were  present.  The  banquet  hall 
presented  an  attractive  appearance  with  its  lavish  decoration  of  flowers 
and  ferns,  and  the  menu  of  the  banquet  suggested  the  famed  Lucullus. 
A  flashlight  photograph  was  taken  after  all  were  seated. 

Following  the  banquet,  the  meeting  was  opened  by  Horace  A.  Reeves, 
Jr.,  president,  but  nothing  beyond  the  routine  business  and  the  election 
of  officers  came  up. 

Mr.  Perry  in  a  solicited  speech  touched  upon  the  recent  Judgment  of 
the  United  States  circuit  court  In  connection  with  the  retailers'  associa- 
tions. He  looks  upon  the  verdict  as  given  in  a  large  measure  to  restrain 
the  association  from  issuing  or  publishing  a  black  list.  Mr.  Coane,  a 
charter  member  of  the  association  and  now  with  the  Pennsylvania  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  In  a  short  speech  expressed  himself  as  much 
surprised  at  the  growth  and  advancement  of  the  association— "the  child 
had  grown  so  big  he  hardly  knew  It." 

There  was  no  elaborate  entertainment  for  the  occasion,  but  In  various 
groups  much  agreeable  conversation  was  engaged  In ;  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  the  past  year  which  had  used  them  all  well,  and  glittering 
prognostications  as  to  what  the  year  just  entered  upon  held  In  store, 
furnishing  the  chief  material.  It  was  truly  a  social  and  good  fellowship 
gathering  and  profoundly  enjoyed  It  is  declared  by  one  and  all. 

New  York  State  Forestry  Association  Meets 
The  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  T..  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
New  York  State  Forestry  Association,  which  met  In  annual  session  on 
.Ian.  16.  Following  the  address  of  welcome  and  a  few  Introductory  talks, 
Gifford  Pinchot  of  Washington  delivered  a  talk  on  "Forestry  and  the 
Nation,"  and  Clifford  R.  Pettis,  superintendent  of  forests  of  New  York, 
talked  on  the  subject  of  "The  Administration  of   State  Forests." 

H.  K.  Bristol,  superintendent  of  woodlands  lor  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Company,  gave  a  talk  on  the  subject  of  "Forest  Mapping  in  New 
York." 
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FoUowicg  a  luncheon  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Frank  L.  Moore, 
president  of  the  Empire  States  Forest  Products  Association,  tallied  on 
"Forestry  and  the  Lumberman."  Other  talks  on  branch  associations, 
farmers  interested  in  forestry,  and  the  progress  of  forestry  in  New 
York   were   delivered  nt  the   afternoon  session. 

Meeting  North  Carolina  Forestry  Association 

The  Nonh  Carolina  Forestry  Association  held  its  third  annual  conven- 
tion at  lialeigh.  N.  C.  on  Jan.  16.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  by 
prominent  and  interested  people  from  all  over  the  state,  and  many  fea- 
tures having  great  bearing  on  the  future  forestry  policy  of  the  state  were 
presented.  Those  in  attendance  represented  the  lumber  trade,  woodland 
owners,  manufacturers  of  furniture  and  other  lines  of  woodworking. 

The  program  included  addresses  of  welcome  from  the  governor,  the 
chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  mayor  of  Raleigh 
and  the  president  of  the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

President  E.  B.  Wright  delivered  the  first  address.  His  talk  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  committees,  after  which  the  reports  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  submitted.  Reports  from  the  executive 
and  legislative  committee  were  next  in  order,  after  which  the  Hon.  Mark 
Porter,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  Railroad  and 
B.  E.  Rice,  land  and  industrial  agent  of  the  Norfolk  &  Southern  Rail- 
road, talked  on  the  "Railroads'  Interest  in  Fire  Prevention."  lion.  R.  R. 
Williams  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  told  about  the  proposed  Mt.  Mitchell  state 
forest   reserve. 

Colonel  S.  H.  Cohen,  manager  of  the  Greater  Western  North  Carolina 
Association,  spoke  of  "Forest  Protection  and  the  Development  of  Natural 
Resources." 

The  afternoon  talks  covered  such  subjects  as  "Observations  on  Forest 
Protection"  ;  "The  Lumberman  and  Forest  Protection"  :  "Forestry  Educa- 
tion" :  "Furniture  Manufacture  and  the  Timber  Supply"  :  "The  County 
Fire  Warden  System"  ;  "Chestnut  Blight  Investigation,"  and  similar  topics 
of   special    interest. 

The  evening  session  was  taken  up  in  an  address  by  Henry  Solon  Graves 
on  "Federal  Aid  in  Fire  Protection,"  and  also  reports  of  the  various 
■committees. 

Meeting  of  the  Memphis  Lumbermen's  Club 

Tlip  principal  features  of  the  semi-niiuithly  mei'ting  i<f  the  Lumbermen's 
Club  of  Memphis,  held  at  Hotel  Gayoso  January  18,  were  the  decision  to 
raise  the  dues  of  active  members  from  $10  to  Sl.'j,  lo  adopt  resolutions 
strongly  favoring  the  appropriation  of  S60,000,00()  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Mississippi  river  in  order  that  a  recurrence  of  the  disastrous  flood 
damage  of  last  year  may  be  prevented,  and  the  adoption  also  of  resolu- 
tions asking  the  management  of  the  Chisca  Hotel  to  use  red  gum  for  tlie 
interior  finish  of  the  structure  now  being  built  here.  The  meeting  was 
well   attended.     About  fifty   members  were  present. 

The  executive  committee  and  the  board  of  directors,  at  a  meeting  held 
a  few  days  ago,  recommended  that  certain  changes  be  made  in  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  holding  of  the  annual  bamiui't.  This  report  was  accepted 
and  a  committee  consisting  of  George  C.  Ehemann,  chairman,  E.  E. 
Taenzer,  F.  B.  Robertson,  J.  W.  McClure  and  V.  K.  Stonebraker,  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  proposed  changes  and  report  at  a  later  meeting. 
The  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  banquet  was  that  it  might  be  held 
at  any  time,  provided  the  necessary  vote  was  recorded  in  favor  of  these 
and  that  it  was  made  self  sustaining.  Each  member  is  to  be  charged  for 
himself  and  guest  the  exact  cost  of  each  plate. 

The  management  of  the  Chisca  Hotel  has  suggested  that  birch  will  be 
used  for  the  interior,  but  the  committee,  of  which  W.  B.  Morgan  is  chair- 
man, will  use  every  endeavor  to  get  the  gentlemen  who  own  this  hotel  lo 
use  red  gum.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  felt  that  tne  use  of  gum 
in  this  structure  will  be  a  splendid  advertisement  for  this  wood.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  hotel  owners  of  Memphis  have  profited  largely  by 
the  patronage  of  the  lumbermen  and  that  they  are  under  some  obligations 
to  them.  Tlie  campaign  in  behalf  of  red  gum  has  resulted  in  a  wide 
expansion  of  the  use  to  which  this  wood  is  put  and  the  lumbermen  here 
are  anxious  that  this  good  work  shall  be  continued. 

The  following  new  members  were  I'lected  :  Associate — J.  N.  Penrod  and 
A.  L.  Jurdou  of  the  Penrod-Abbott  Lumlwr  Company.  Kansas  City  ;  Joseph 
Thompson  of  the  Liudiey  Lumber  Ccunpany,  Memphis :  R.  E.  Dickinson, 
general  manager  of  the  Anchor  Saw  -Mill  Compauj',  Memphis,  and  Palmer 
Kellogg,  southern  manager  of  the  Christiansen  Lumber  Company,  Chicago. 

One  application  for  membership  was  received  and  approved.  This  ai>pli- 
cation  will  be  voted  on  at  the  next  meeting. 

Chicago  Gets  Next  National  Meeting 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association 
met  in  Chicago.   Jan.   1.5.     There  were  sixteen  members  in  attendance. 

The  secretary  reported  thirty-eight  applications  for  membership  re- 
ceived since  the  meeting  of  Oct.  24.  1012.  This  makes  a  total  of  eighty- 
eight  new  applications  since  the  last  convention.  On  motion  these  eighty- 
eight  were  admitted  to  membership.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
annual  mci'ting  of  the  association  in  Chicago  on  Jtme  5  and  6,  it  being 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  board  that  the  Hotel  Sherman  should  be 
s<'iected  as  headquarters,  owing  to  the  excellent  service  given  on  the 
■occasion   of   tin*   11)12  convention. 


J.  W.  Dickinson  of  Memphis  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
board  of  directors  created  through  the  death  of  the  late  E.  E.  Good- 
lander  of  Memphis. 

The  report  was  received  from  the  chairman  of  the  inspection  rules 
committee,  which  stated  that  the  final  report  was  not  read.-s'  for  dis- 
tribution, but  that  the  inspection  rules  committee  of  the  National  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Association  had  been  in  conference  for  three  days  with 
tile  grading  rules  committee  representing  the  Northern  Hemlock  and 
Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  and  tlie  Michigan  Hardwood  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  Chairman  Pritchard  reported  a  very  harmonious 
meeting  and  stated  that  as  soon  as  final  recommendations  of  his  com- 
mittee could  be  drawn  up,  they  would  be  given  out  to  the  membership 
through   the  office  of  the  secretary. 

The  secretary  submitted  a  report  of  the  cfHcial  inspections  for  the 
month  of  December,  1912.  The  total  amount  inspected  under  the  bonded 
certificate  during  1912  was  171,823,339  feet,  an  Increase  of  44,462,891 
feet  over  1911. 

Hearing  of  the  Proposed  Increase  of  Bates  to  Canadian  Points 

TlK-  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  pro- 
Ijosed  increase  of  rates  from  southern  to  Canadian  points,  at  the  Federal 
building,  Cincinnati,  Jan.  24.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  meeting  held 
recently  at  St.  Louis,  at  which  time  the  railroad  side  of  the  question  was 
heard.  This  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  lumbermen 
interested  in  preventing  the  increases.  The  Lumbermen's  Club  has  re- 
tained G.  M.  Freer,  traffic  manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
represent  Cincinnati  interests  at  the  hearing  and  man.v  lumbermen  will 
likely  attend  and  testify  if  necessarj'.  It  is  understood  that^  lumbermen 
from  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Memphis  and  other  parts  of  the  South  affected 
by  the  increases  will  be  on  hand  to  protest  against  the  new  order  going 
into  effect. 

National  AVholesalers  to  Meet  at  Atlantic  City 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Lumber  Dealers'  .■Association,  the  sentiment  was  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  an  eastern  city,  with  Atlantic  City  as  first  choice,  for  this  year's 
meeting  place  of  the  association.  As  a  result  L?wis  Dill  of  Baltimore. 
Md.,  and  E.  F.  Perry,  secretary  of  the  association,  were  instructed  to 
visit  Atlantic  City  and  make  the  best  jjossible  arrangements  for  the 
coming  meeting.  March  being  one  of  the  pleasantest  months  in  the  year 
at  Atlantic  City,  the  committee  considers  itself  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  secure  accommodations  for  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  6  and  7. 
The  headquarters  of  the  meeting  place  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea. 
Pleasant   and  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  iu  every  respect. 

Details  as  to  the  program,  banquet,  entertainment,  invitations,  etc.,  are 
left  iu  the  hands  of  a  special  banquet  committee  consisting  of  F.  E. 
Parker,  president,  N.  H.  Walcott,  G.  C.  Edwards,  W.  W.  Knight,  F.  R. 
Babcock   and  Lewis  Dill. 

It  is  believed  that  the  arrangements  when  completed  will  so  largely 
meet  with  general  approval  that  the  association  will  have  a  larger  attend- 
ance of  members  and  guests   than  ever  before. 

News  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association 

President  \\ ,  K  lieLaiM-y  <il'  the  llardwiiod  M.tuulacturers'  Association 
of  the  L'nited  States  states  that  the  effort  that  is  being  put  forth  by  the 
association  to  attract  many  consumers  of  lumber  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion to  be  held  here  at  the  Hotel  Sinton,  Feb.  4  and  5,  is  meeting  with 
much  success.  A  great  many  of  the  members  of  the  association  are 
sending  special  invitations  to  their  customers,  urging  them  to  attend  this 
big  gathering  of  lumber  manufacturers,  and,  judging  from  the  many 
acceptances,  a  huge  number  of  consumers  will  be  present.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  the  association  to  get  these  users  of  lumber  here  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  them  stock,  but  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  participate  in 
the  discussions  that  will  follow  the  reading  of  a  number  of  valuable  and 
interesting  trade  papers.  Tlie  question  of  inspection  of  lumber,  so  im- 
portant to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  is  one  of  the  main 
topics  in  which  the  consumer  will  be  requested  to  take  an  active  part, 
and  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  by  attendance  at  these  conferences  makes 
the  trip  worth  while.  The  entertainment  feature  of  course  will  not  be 
overlooked  and  the  delegates  who  attend  are  assured  of  not  only  plenty 
of  interesting  and  valuable  business  discussions  but  plenty  of  fun  during 
the  interim. 

The  official  convention  badge  to  be  used  at  the  meeting  of  the  Hard- 
wood Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  which  will  take 
place  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  Feb.  4  and  5.  has  been  issued  by  that  asso- 
ciation. The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  design  of  the  badge  is  particu- 
larly striking.  The  association  has  made  it  a  rule  that  its  crest  shall 
always  be  used  prominently  on  badges,  letter  iieads.  literature,  etc.,  and 
this  has  been  found  a  desirabh;  rule,  as  it  firmly  establishes  in  the  minds 
of  the  trade  the  crest  and  the  institution  which  it  represents. 

The  badges  are  the  compliments  of  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  saw  manu- 
facturers of  Philadelphia.  Instead  of  being  numbered  in  the  tisual  wa.v, 
each  person  receiving  a  badge  is  provided  with  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which 
the  delegate's  name  will  be  jn-inted  with   pen  and  ink. 

Knox-vllle   Lumbermen   Form    Organization 

At  a  get-together  banquet  of  the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of 
hardwood  lumber  held  at  the  Hotel  Imperial,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  22. 
plans    were    made    for    a    permanent    organization    tc    promote    a    closer 
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connection  among  tbe  haidwood  fraternity  of  that  rity.  D.  M.  Rose, 
who  acted  as  toastmaster,  was  made  the  permanent  chairman  of  the 
.irganization.   and  E.  M.  Vestal  was  chosen  secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  good  number  of  the  local  lumbermen  were  present  at  the  banquet, 
and  Lewis  Doster,  secretary  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  who  wms  the  guest  of  the  meeting,  was  among 
the  speakers  of  the   evening. 

The  new  association  will  ik'nI  meet  in  the  hoard  of  commerce  rooms 
at   three  o'clock.   Saturday   afternoon,   l""eb.    in. 

Two   Philippine    Woods 

Two  Philippine  woods  were  recently  shipped  to  the  United  States  to  be 
tried  out  for  cabinet  work.  Forty  thousand  feet  was  lumbayo  (Tarrietia 
Juianicai,  a  wood  reddish  brown  in  color,  heavy,  moderately  hard,  but 
said  to  be  easy  to  work.  Trees  are  of  large  size  and  abundant  on  some 
of  the  southern  islands.  Eight  thousand  feet  of  tanguile  (,shorca 
polyspermat  constituted  the  other  shipment.  This  wood  is  also  reddish 
brown,  moderately  hard,  and  is  cut  from  large  trees.  It  is  said  that  a 
strong  endeavor  will  be  made  to  popularize  these  woods  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Hardwoods   of  New   South  Wales 
A  talk  on  the  hardwood  timbers  of  New  South  Wales  as  delivered  by 
W.   H.  Warren,  L.L.D.,  of  the  University  of  Sidney,  before  the  Society  of 
Art  at  London   was  recently   published  in   the  Timlxr  Trades  Journal   of 
that  city.     The  article  says  ; 

"Over  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  area  comprised  in  the  Continent  of 
Australia  forests  are  more  or  less  distributed,  which  consist  of  trees 
yielding  slrong  and  durable  timber.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  the 
eucalyptus  species,  as  well  as  some  others,  and  are  generally  known  as 
hardwoods. 

"The  average  height  to  which  eucalyptus  attain  in  New  South  Wales 
is  about  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  stem  of  from  two  feet  to  four  feet  in 
diameter.  In  jungle  forests  they  have  been  known  to  reach  a  height  of 
two  hundred  feet,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  is  not  an  uncommon 
height  for  more  than  one  species  to  attain.  But  these  heights  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  those  of  some  allied  species  indigenous 
to  Victoria.  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia.  The  Tasmauian  blue  gum 
i,Eucali/i)ti(S  rilobuliis)  reaches  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  the 
late  Baron  von  Muella  states,  in  his  official  record  of  trees,  that  a  karri- 
tree  (Euralyptus  diversicolor)  of  Western  Australia,  and  also  a  fallen 
tree  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Dandenong.  Victoria,  gave  a  length  of 
three  hundred  feet,  with  a  stem  of  proportionate  diameter.  I  have  seen 
trees  in  the  Black  Spur  Range.  Victoria,  not  far  from  the  main  road, 
which   approximate  closely  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 

"The  best  time  to  cut  down  trees  is  after  they  have  fultilled  their 
natural  functions  of  leafing,  flowering,  and  maturing  their  fruit,  not  when 
they  are  in  full  vigour  of  growth. 

The  duraliility  of  the  timber  derived  from  some  of  the  trees  Is  best 
realized  by  considering  the  experience  of  the  Public  Works  Department  in 
New  South  Wales,  which  gives  the  average  life  of  timber  bridges  as 
twenty-five  years,  excepting  tbe  timber  decks,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  wear  caused  by  the  traffic,  last  about  twelve  years, 

"Until  recently  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  proper 
time  of  felling,  and  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  seasoning, 
so  that  the  durability  is  not  as  great  as  would  be  possible  if  these  matters 
were  more  carefully  attended  to.  I  have  seen  perfectly  sound  timber  taken 
from  old  bridges,  or  piles  in  damp  ground,  which  have  been  in  use  for 
periods  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  years.  The  strength  and  durability 
of  timber  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  locality  in  which  the  trees 
are  grown.  Timber,  for  example,  of  the  same  name  and  presenting  the 
same  general  characteristics,  but  grown  under  different  conditions  in 
regard  to  temperature,  geological  formation  of  soil,  the  amount  and  the 
distribution  of  rainfall,  whether  grown  on  mountain  ridges  or  in  swampy, 
low-lying  ground,  differs  widely  in  quality.  Granite  country  does  not 
appear  to  produce  good  limber  in  any  part  of  Australia.  Hardwood  timber 
grown  in  swampy  low-lying  ground  is  generally  defeclive  in  tenacity  of 
fibre  compared  with  the  same  timber  grown  at  higher  elevations,  and 
where  the  geological  formation  is  favorable.  The  chief  objections  to  the 
use  of  timber  in  constructive  work  are  its  liability  to  decay  from  dry-rot, 
to  the  attacks  of  the  white  ant.  and  in  marine  work  to  the  attacks  of 
the  teredo." 

'  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  above  article  that  it  is  in  any  way  a 
recommendation  of  the  soundness  of  the  claims  of  the  eucalyptus 
promoters  in  California.  The  condition  prevailing  in  Australia  is 
absolutely  different  in  every  way.  Australia  is  the  natural  place  of 
growth  for  the  eucalyptus  and  timber  referred  to  is  not  artificially  grown, 
but  is  the  virgin  stand  growing  in  its  natural  environment.  We  are  not 
conversant  with  the  exact  physical  qualities  of  the  Australian  eucalyptus 
but  it  is  probably  true  that  it  can  be  used  for  such  rough  purposes  as 
bridge  timbers,  poles,  ties.   etc. 

Biltmore  Doings  for  December 

Dr.  C.  A,  Schenck  and  the  students  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School  are 
enjoying  an  instructive  trip  through  the  German  forests.  On  Dee.  4 
the  school  left  Darmstadt  for  a  three  weeks'  trip  into  the  forests  of 
northern  Bavaria,   Saxonv  and  Prussia.     One  of  the  points  visited  by  the 


students  on  this  trip  was  the  Frankenwald,  located  at  the  extreme  north- 
ern edge  of  Bavaria.  This  has  been  the  scene  of  logging  operations  since 
lolG.  The  logs  were  at  that  time  ratted  down  the  Main  and  Rhine 
rivers  to  Holland.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  dis- 
trict suffered  from  a  great  windfall.  Immediately  logging  on  a  large 
scale  was  imperative  and  to  this  end  a  large  number  of  small  mills  were 
brought  into  the  district.  To  the  present  day  these  small  mills  are 
operating  along  the  rivers  and  the  government  supplies  them  with  logs 
at  a  price  fifteen  per  cent  below  that  which  they  would  fetch  in  the 
open  market.  At  the  present  time  the  logs  are  driven  down  the  numer- 
ous small  streams  by  the  help  of  splash  dams  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment. During  the  last  twenty  years  but  one  fire  has  occurred  Id  this 
district  and  it  burned  over  but  three  acres.  Here  is  shown  an  excellent 
example  of  the  close  application  of  modern  forestry.  The  annual  cut  Is 
about  equal  to  the  annual  increment,  namely  about  seven  hundred  feet 
per  acre  per  year.  The  price  of  good  stumpage  is  from  .$17  to  $30, 
while  twenty  years  ago  it  was  only   .$7.50  a  thousand  feet. 

On  Dec.  9  the  school  arrived  at  the  Academy  of  Tharandt,  the  "Mecca" 
of  foresters.  The  academy  was  founded  in  1810  by  the  greatest  of  all 
foresters,  Heinrich  von  Cotta,  as  a  private  school,  but  was  later  taken 
over  by  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  At  this  school  can  be  found  more  In- 
formation regarding  forest  finance  and  its  practical  application  to  the 
forest  than  at  any  other  place.  During  the  stay  at  Tharandt  the 
students  were  privileged  to  attend  special  lectures  delivered  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  forestry  circles.  During  one  of  these  lec- 
tures,— that  given  by  Professor  Wisliceuus.-  it  developed  that  he  had 
been  able  to  produce  artificially  from  minerals  perfect  fibre  having  the 
characteristics   of   real   wood   fibre. 

The  students  were  also  told  of  a  method  of  surveying  by  the  use  of  a 
camera  whereby,  instead  of  reading  the  angles  by  eye  with  the  aid  of  a 
transit,  the  work  is  done  with  a  specially  constructed  camera. 

One  of  the  last  trips  made  in  the  month  of  December  was  to  Ebers- 
nalde,  near  Berlin,  where  the  largest  and  best  equippi'd  forest  school 
in  the  world  is  located.  The  students  were  here  privileged  to  liear  lec- 
tures by  Professor  Schubert  on  meteorology,  which  explain  the  effects 
of  forests   on   rainfall,    temperature   and   humidity. 

The  school  will  return  to  the  United  States  on  tlie  steamer  New 
,\insterdam.  sailing  Mar.  15,  1913. 

Liverpool  Concern  Expands 

Gilbert  Y.  Tickle  of  Tickle,  r.ell  i:  Co.,  52.'>  Royal  Liver  building. 
Liverpool,  announces  that  he  has  taken  into  co-partnership  his  son, 
Krnest  W.  Tickle.  The  company  will  continue  in  bcsiness  as  mahogany 
and  fancy  wood  brokers  undtr  the  old  firm  style.  The  company  has  been 
in  business  for  the  last  eleven  years  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  Liverpool   lumber  merchants. 

Bird's-Eye  Veneer  Company  Organized  in  Escanaba 

The  P.ird's-Eyc  Veneer  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  concern  recently 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Michigan,  and  organized  to  do  business 
in  the  manufacture  of  veneers  at  North  Escanaba.  Mich.  The  company 
started  the  erection  of  its  new  plant  on  December  23,  the  site  being 
near  that  of  the  National  Pole  Company's  plant. 

The  corporatiou  is  capitalized  at  $60,000  and  has  the  following  officers: 
J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  president :  C.  T.  Tuxford,  vice-president ;  C.  C.  Patter- 
son, secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  is  made  up  of  practical  lum- 
bermen and  will  fpeciallze  in  bird's-eye  inaple  veneer.  The  business  will 
be  in  direct  charge  of  Mr.  Tuxford  as  general  manager.  Mr.  Tuxford  is  a 
veneer  producer  of  twenty -four  years'  experience,  who  located  at  Escanaba 
four  years  ago,  having  been  since  then  in  charge  of  the  Escanaba  Veneer 
Company's  plant. 

While  the  company  will  specialize  in  bird's-eye  maple  of  fine  quality 
for  furniture  and  interior  finish,  it  will  also  work  up  birch,  plain  maple 
and  basswood.  Mr.  Tuxford  has  already  made  contracts  for  a  supply  of 
logs   for   the  coming  season. 

The  buildings  being  erected  consist  of  the  main  structure.  100x,360 
Icet.  and  the  wing,  40x237  feet,  which  will  be  Uvo-storles  high.  The 
boiler  house  will  be  40x90  feet.  The  plant  also  inclticles  boiling  vats 
and  other  necessary  features.  V.'ork  will  begin  with  two  machines,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  equipment  will  be  Increased  rapidly.  Provision 
has  been  made  ic  the  plans  for  large   additions  to  the  works. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Is  connecterl  with  the  mills  by 
switch,  and  the  Escanaiia  &  Lake  Superior  Railroad  is  now  installing  a 
switch  to  connect  with  its  tracks.  It  is  expected  that  ilie  plant  will  be 
leady   for   operation   about   the   first  of  April. 

Lancewocds   of  Commerce 

■J'hc  true  lancewood  of  Soutb  .Vincrica  is  a  slender  tree,  found  in 
tolerable  abundance  in  the  interior  of  British  Guiana.  It  grows  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  high.  It  was  originally  referred  by  Schomburgk  to  Ditgetia  iiuitar- 
«HSis  Liud.  Robert  Thomson,  who  was  at  one  time  superintendent  of 
the  Government  Botanic  Gardens,  Jamaiia.  called  It  OJ-yandra  liiiialtt — 
Ouattcria  oirgata  Dun.  This  tree  had  been  previously  described,  however, 
by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  who  referred  it  to  the  genus  Bocagea.  In  French 
Guiana  the  tree  Is  known  as  jejerecou,  and  by  their  botanist  Is  referred  to 
as  Xylopia.  The  native  name  of  the  wood  is  yari-yarl.  In  Trinidad  tbs 
lancewood  is  said  to  be  produced  by  liollinia  sieheri  Dec,  and  the  average 
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diameter  of  the  trunk  ol  a  full  grown  tree  is  one  foot.  There  would 
appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  lancewoods  in  British  Guiana.  The  carisiri, 
swamp,  or  black  lancewood,  attains  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  is 
seldom  more  than  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  remarkable 
for  growing  with  but  little  taper.  It  is  in  great  repute,  being  superior 
to  the  closely  allied  yari-yari,  arara,  or  .yellow  lancewood,  which  is  some- 
what smaller  and  grows  in  the  hills. 

The  true  lancewood  (Bocagea  virgala  B.  &  H.)  also  grows  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  called  black  lancewood.  It  forms  an  erect  tree  attaining  a 
height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  and 
is  found  in  the  woods  of  the  central  and  western  parishes.  The  wood 
possesses  great  elasticity,  and  on  that  account  is  exported  for  making 
carriage  shafts,  lances,  spars,  fishing  rods,  ramrods,  and  general  turnery. 

The  white  lancewood  (Bocagea  latmfolia  B.  &  H.)  occurs  in  Jamaica 
and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of 
fifty  feet  or  over,  with  a  trunk  diameter  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  or  more.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  but  is  not  nearly  so  valuable 
as  black  lancewood. 

Tenasserim  lancewood  is  said  to  belong  to  the  dogbane  family  of  plants, 
and  is  therefore  entirely  unrelated  to  the  true  lancewood  (Bocagea 
virgata)  of  commerce.  It  is  a  tree  which  produces  a  timber  possessing 
the  properties  of  the  genuine  kind  and  is  quite  common  in  the  Tenasserim 
provinces.  It  is  used  for  bows,  spears,  chisel-handles.  etc.  It  is  tough, 
hard,  elastic,  and  very  durable,  capable  of  a  beautiful  polish,  and  makes 
excellent  furniture.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  badly  fade  and  check  the 
wood. 

Lancewood  would  be  preferable  to  hickory  for  shafts  commonly  used 
by  American  carriage  builders,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  very 
expensive.  For  wooden  side  bars,  now  so  popular  in  connection  with  light 
road  wagons,  lancewood  would  doubtless  prove  the  best  for  this  purpose, 
and  come  into  general  use,  were  it  not  for  its  expense,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it  in  sufficient  quantities,  for  it  possesses  those  qualities 
particularly  demanded  for  side-bars,  namely,  stiffness,  toughness,  and 
elasticity.  The  wood  is  used  for  gig  shafts,  archery  bows,  billiard  cues, 
and,  when  small,  for  whip  handles  and  fishing  rods.  The  Indians  make 
their  arrow  points  of  it. 

The  value  of  imports  of  lancewood  into  the  United  States  from  1900  to 
1910   inclusive   is   as   follows : 

1900 $1,933.00  1905 ' ?    535.00 

1901 343.00  1906 811.00 

1902 1,129.00  1907 1,616.00 

1903 4,087.00  1908 1,545.00 

1904 4,151.00  1909 691.00 

1910 $3,077.00 

Substitute  for  Lignum- Vitae 

The  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  liguum-vitae  bar  it  from  a  number  of 
places  which  it  is  well  fitted  to  fill.  The  principal  supply  comes  from 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  very  hard,  and  one  of  its  most  common  uses  is  as 
gudgeons  and  bearings  of  wheels  that  turn  slowly.  Bulletin  9  of  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  recently  issued  from  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  at  Manila,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  public  with  a 
Philippine  wood  which  it  is  claimed  is  a  satisfactory  substitute  lor  lig- 
num-vitae.  It  is  known  as  mancono  (xanthoslemon  verdiigonianus}.  Its 
air-dry  weight  is  from  eighty  to  ninety  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The 
wood  is  fairly  plentiful,  the  quantity  in  sight  being  between  five  and 
six  million  cubic  feet.  It  is  rated  as  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  Philip- 
pine woods.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  at  Manila  announces  that  it  will 
send  samples  free  to  Interested  parties  on  request.  The  bulletin  was 
prepared   by   I.   W.   I.   Hutchinson,   forester. 

Sugar  From  Wood 

It  is  claimed  that  a  process  has  been  perfected  in  England  for  making 
sugar  from  wood.  According  to  accounts,  sawdust  is  treated  in  closed 
retorts  with  a  weak  sulphurous  acid  solution  and  the  resulting  product 
contains  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  sugar.  It  is  useful  as  a  feed 
stuff  and  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  spirit.  A  factory  capable 
of  treating  200  tons  of  sawdust  per  week  could  turn  out  between  300,000 
and  400,000  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per  annum,  besides  other  valuable 
by-products.  There  is  no  account  of  the  effect  on  live  stock  which  eats 
this  wood  sugar.  It  might  be  well  enough  to  let  the  English  try  it  on 
their   horses   and   cattle   first. 

Making  Wooden  Combs  in  the  Philippines 

Thousands  of  wooden  combs  are  made  annually  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  are  a  staple  article  on  the  market.  The  best  grade  is  made  out  of 
the  hard,  heavy,  fine-textured  and  very  dark  heartwood  of  •'Philippine 
ebony"  or  camagon  (Diospyros  discolor)  ;  the  cheaper  ones  from  the  gray- 
ish or  reddish  sapwood  of  the  same  species.  Most  of  the  combs  are  worn 
by  native  women.  The  process  of  mailing  is  very  simple.  The  green  wood 
is  sawed  into  sections  of  convenient  length  and  then  split  into  thin 
tangential  slabs.  The  latter  are  dried  over  a  smoldering  fire  of  sawdust 
held  in  an  earthen  vessel.  The  outline  of  the  comb,  usually  curved  at  the 
back,  is  drawn  in  pencil  on  the  slab,  which  is  then  clamped  in  a  vice  tor 
sawing.  The  teeth  are  sawed  out  first  and  afterward  the  tack  of  the 
comb  is  cut  away.  Polishing  is  done  with  sandpaper  or  rough  leaves. 
While  most  of  the  combs  are  plain  some  are  curved  or  engraved,  the 
instruments  used  for  the  purpose  being  a  sharp,  pointed  knife,  a  small 
graver's  tool,  or  even  a  section  of  umbrella  rib  brought  to  a  point. 


Diseased  City  Trees  to  be  Investigated 

The  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  up  the  work 
of  investigating  the  causes  which  produce  disease  and  death  of  city  and 
park  trees,  and  it  will  probably  extend  its  investigation  to  forests.  Planted 
trees  in  parks  and  along  streets  have  some  advantages  over  their  wild 
kindred  in  the  native  woods,  but  there  are  disadvantages  also.  Fungus 
and  insects  attack  the  trees  with  increased  persistence,  and  smoke, 
escaping  gas  and  dust,  which  are  generally  wanting  in  the  forest,  often 
lower  a  city  tree's  vitality,  or  destroy  it  entirely.  The  first  step  with 
investigation  will  consist  in  discovering  the  causes  of  tree  diseases,  and 
the  second  step  will  seek  a  remedy. 

F.  A.  Diggins  Improving  After  a  Serious  Illness 

Fred  A.  Diggins  of  Murphy  &  Diggins  and  the  Cummer-Diggins 
Company,  Cadillac,  Mich,,  and  ex-president  of  the  National  Hardwood 
Lumber  Association,  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  in  a  serious  condition. 
In  fact  at  one  time  his  condition  was  so  serious  that  it  was  feared  he 
would  not  survive  until  morning.  A  letter  from  J.  C.  Knox,  of  Cadillac, 
advises,  however,  that  Mr.  Diggins'  condition  is  materially  improved. 
The  trouble  resulted  from  an  attack  of  grippe,  which  developed  into 
pneumonia  and  later  affected  his  heart.  The  latter  condition  was  the 
grave  cause  for  anxiety.  Mr.  Diggins  has  been  about  as  close  to  the 
border  line  as  a  human  being  usually  goes  and  comes  safely  back.  While 
he  is  not  entirely  out  of  danger,  his  condition  is  improving  every  day 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  he  will  soon  be  in  his  usual  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

Penrod-Jurden-McCcwen  Lumber  Company  Organized 

The  Penrod-Jurden-McCowen  Luml:er  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new 
incorporation  which  has  been  organized  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  com- 
pany has  a  paid  up  cash  capital  of  $1.3.5,000  and  is  equipped  with  mills 
at  Brasfield,  Ark.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  J.  N.  Penrod,  presi- 
dent :  H.  A.  McCowen.  Salem,  Ind.,  vice-president ;  E.  L.  Jurden,  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  general  manager.  R.  H.  Bi-own  of  Brasfield  is  resi- 
dent manager. 

The  company  succeeds  the  affairs  of  the  Penrod-Abbott  Lumber  Com- 
I»auy  at  Brasfield,  which  concern  was  ^.perated  a.s  a  co-partnership,  but 
at  the  death  of  Frank  P.  Abbott  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  it  became  necessary  to 
incorporate  the  business.  The  company  owns  large  tracts  of  hardwood 
stumpage,  principally  gum  and  oak,  on  the  Cache  river. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  timber  resources  are  adequate  for  ten  years' 
run.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  a  nine-foot  handsaw  and  resaw,  and  is 
cutting  about  45,000  feet,  log  scale,  per  day.  The  general  oflice  will  as 
heretofore   be   maintained    at   Kansas   City. 

Acquires  Land  For  Forestry  Demonstration 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Forestry  of  the  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  just  acquired  a  gift  of  an  interesting  tract  of  timber 
for  use  as  a  forest  experiment  station.  The  tract  includes  one  hundred 
acres  of  forest  in  the  Catskills  near  Tannersville,  N.  Y.  This  is  the 
second  gift  to  the  college  within  a  year,  the  first  having  been  a  tract 
of  eighteen  hundred  acres  of  cutover  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school.  In  the  spring  the  college  will  put  a  forester  onto  the  tract  and 
will  maintain  there  for  all  time  a  research  station.  It  will  be  used  for 
educational  purposes  by  the  various  classes  of  the  college,  and  have  a 
camp    there    during   the    summer. 

A  Valuable  Book 

.Albert  C,  Eighter,  who  for  several  years  has  been  secretary  of  the  Re- 
tail Lumlier  Dealers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book.  '"Some  Fallacies  of  our  National  Government."  The  book  contams 
twenty-five  chapters  and  among  the  more  suggestive  topics  treated  in 
them  are  the  following:  "The  Trust  Question,"  "Yellow  Journalism," 
"The  Great  Curse,"  "The  Forgotten  Millions,"  "The  Eemcdy  and  Victory" 
and  "What  Would  Lincoln  Do?"  The  book  contains  many  personal  ex- 
periences of  1  he  author.  It  takes  up  in  considerable  detail  the  troubles ' 
of  the  retail  lumber  dealers  in  this  country,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  recent  investigation  of  the  so-called  lumber  trust.  The  work  is  well 
illustrated  throughout  and  contains  many  suggestive  ideas  jilong  the 
leading  social  and  economic  questions  of  the  day. 

The  Lumber  Law  Review 

The  Lumber  Law  Review  for  Decunber,  1912,  was  recently  issued  from 
the  offices  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Credit  Corporation. 
The  bulletin  contains  the  usual  quota  of  information  valuable  to  the 
lumberman  in  connection  with  his  business,  particularly  as  far  as  the 
legal  phases  are  concerned.  The  feature  of  the  bulletin  is  the  summary 
of  the  status  of  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transit,  which  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  and  so  little  understood  by  the  average  lumberman.  Other 
cases  coming  in  for  a  discussion  cover  the  question  of  place  and  time 
of  delivery  involving  rejection  by  buyer ;  the  remedy  of  buyer  in  con- 
nection with  breach  of  contract :  action  for  breach  of  contract  where 
goods  are  left  in  the  custody  of  sellers ;  breach  of  contract  by  seller  in- 
volving measure  of  damages  :  remedy  of  seller  involving  action  for  breach 
of  contract  and  re-sale. 
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Shipbuilding  and  Shipping  for  1912 

The  annual  report  ot  the  Bunau  of  Navigation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  sliows  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
135  in  the  number  of  vessels  of  all  classes  constructed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1912.  There  was.  however,  a  notable  decrease  in 
total  tonnage. 

During  the  year  theie  wore  constructed  in  the  United  States  1,727 
vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  292,477  tons.  The  figures  for  1911  show 
that  1,592  vessels  were  constructed,  totaling  309,640  tons.  The  steam 
vessels  of  steel  construction  showed  a  decrease  in  1912  over  1911,  while 
steam  vessels  of  wooden  construction  showed  an  increase. 

From  British  sources  ofilcial  reports  are  published  which  confirm  the 
prediction  for  the  year  1912  that  it  would  be  the  most  disastrous  for 
shipping  since  marine  insurance  began,  nearly  two-and-a-half  centuries 
ago.  The  Isnowa  losses  aggregate  $35,000,000,  and  it  is  believed  that 
when  the  undetermined  claims  are  made,  the  loss  will  reach  $40,000,000. 
This  includes  casualties  to  vessels  not  exceeding  500  tons,  which  num- 
bered 6,061. 

Leases  Cincinnati  Yard 

The  .Johns-Mowbray-Xelsou  Company,  wholesaler  of  hardwood  lumber, 
with  offices  in  the  Provident  Bank  building,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  leased 
yard  space  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  location  of  the 
yard  will  be  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Horn  streets,  Cincinnati,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  McLean  avenue  lumber  district.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  afford  room  for  piling  five  million  feet  of  lumber. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Kailrond  will  install  a  private  switch  for  ship- 
ping. R.  W.  Lucius,  southern  manager  for  the  company  will  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  yard  office. 

This  step  is  a  further  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  .lohns-Mow- 
bray-Nelson  Company  is  growing  and  growing  fast. 

National  Inspection  for  December 

The  inspection  bureau  of  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association 
has  issued  a  statement  of  inspection  for  the  month  of  December,  1912, 
through  President  Charles  H.  Barnaby  and  Secretary  F.  F.  Fish.  The 
report  shows  a  total  of  15,890,954  feet  of  hardwood  lumber  inspected 
under  the  bonded  certificate  of  the  association  for  the  month.  This  is 
an  increase  of  5,275.753  feet  over  December,  1911.  During  the  year  1912 
the  increase  in  inspection  work  exceeded  all   previous  records. 

The  statement  of  inspection   by  months  follows  i 

Feet 

January,    1912 9,780,831 

Februarv 9,194,333 

March     9,045,383 

.'\.pril    11,213,270 

May    12,187,874 

June   13,249,177 

July    15,909.500 

August   18,041.552 

September   20,639,850 

October    19,489,975 

November    17,180,640 

December   15,890.954 

Total    for    1912 171,823,339 

The  total  amount  inspected  during  the  year  1911  was  126,360,448 
feet.  Thus  the  gain  in  inspections  for  the  year  1912  over  1911  was 
44,462,891    feet. 


Tile  books  of  the  inspection  bureau  show  that  the  bureau  was  operated 
at  a  loss  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  at  a  profit  five  months  of  the 
year.  The  net  result  o£  the  operation  was  a  cost  to  the  association  of 
.$807.75  in  excess  of  the  earnings  of  the  inspectx)rs.  The  figures  talte 
inio  account  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  Inspectors,  Including  the 
chief  inspector,  as  against  the  fees  and  necessary  expenses  charged  mem- 
licrs  for  the  service. 

A  Sixtieth  Wedding  Anniversary 

In  the  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Star  ot  Friday.  January  3.  1913,  an  article  was 
given  of  the  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  V.  Boyle,  the 
celebration  taking  place  at  their  attractive  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyle 
aue  approaching  the  eighty-fourth  milestone  along  life's  way,  and  they 
received  numerous  letters,  telegrams  and  presents,  with  a  number  of 
callers.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  charmingly  appointed  dinner  party. 
An  informal  rcccplion  was  held  after  the  dinner  and  the  hosts  were  pre- 
sented with  a  handsome  cake  with  sixty  candles  from  the  members  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  church.  Numerous  other  gifts  were  also  re- 
ceived. The  house  was  decorated  with  crimson  carnations,  Christmas 
bells  and  greenery,  with  an  especially  prelly  arrangement  for  the  table. 
Covers  were  laid  for  sixteen  and  among  them  were  Mr.  Boyle's  sons  and 
daughters  now  residing  in  California.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyle  were  married 
sixty  years  ago  in  Indiana,  and  for  a  great  many  years  Mr.  Boyle  was  a 
prominent  lumberman  in  the  hardwood  trade,  lie  operated  in  walnut  for 
a  number  of  years  in  Indianapolis  and  later  on  operated  at  O'Brien, 
Tenn.,  and  Boyle,  Miss.  He  moved  to  California  about  twenty  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  living  in  Escondido  and  at  Pasadena.  The 
only  absentee  from  the  wedding  was  his  son  Clarence  Boyle,  who  is  con- 
nected with  D.  K.  Jeflris  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyle  are  in 
excellent  health.  en.ioy  life,  and  have  promise  of  many  more  years  of 
happiness. 

Change   in  Philadelphia  House 

Jerome  H.  Sheip,  Incorporated,  was  chartered  under  Pennsylvania  laws 
Jan.  4,  1913.  It  is  capitalized  at  $150,000  and  has  as  its  officers  :  Presi- 
dent, Jerome  H.  Sheip  ;  first  vice-president,  H.  S.  Best ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, S.  S.  Koller;  secretary,  Stanley  S.  Sheip;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Ramsey. 
The  company  takes  over  the  whole  business  heretofore  carried  on  by  J.  H. 
Sheip,  composed  of  the  cigar  box  lumber  plant  at  Choctaw  Point,  Mobile, 
.\la.,  and  his  wholesale  lumber  business  in  Philadelphia. 

Jerome  H.  Sheip,  for  many  years  of  Sheip  &  Vandegrift,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Veneer  and  Lumber  Company,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  liked 
men  in  the  business ;  a  man  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  cigar  box 
lumber  for  many  years,  and  his  reputation  in  the  trade  for  honest  dealing 
and  all  time  reliability  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  respected  of  busi- 
ness men. 

H.  S.  Best,  a  practical  lumberman,  came  from  Wiiliamsport,  Pa.,  a  few 
years  ago,  where  he  was  employed  as  superintendent  by  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Lumber  Company,  and  associated  himself  with  the  Sheip  concern, 
becoming  manager  of  the  Mobile  plant.  He  is  reputed  one  of  the  best 
hardwood  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Stanley  S.  Sheip.  son  of  tJie  president,  after  his  graduation  from  Har- 
vard College,  a  few  years  ago,  adopted  the  business  of  his  father,  which 
he  has  learned  from  the  ground  up.  He  is  now  secretary  of  the  new 
company,  with  headquarters  at  Mobile. 


JEROME  H.  SHEIP.  PRESIDENT  JEROME  H. 
SHEIP,    INC.,    PHILADELPHIA.    PA, 


II.    S 


BEST.     FIRST    VICE  I'EtESiUKNT    .IE 
ROME   H.   SHEIP.    INC..    PHILA- 
DELPHIA.   PA. 


STANI.EV    S.    SHEIP.    SKCRET.Mt V    .lERO-NHO 
II.   SHEIP.   INC.,   Pllll..\|ii:i  rlll.V.    I'A. 
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Hardwood  'News  Notes 


<  MISCELLANEOUS  y 


B.  J.  Goodman  or  Forsytli,  Mich.,  has  inoorpoi-ated  his  business  at 
$75,000  and  will  operate  under  the  st.vle  of  the  B.  J.  Goodman  I.umher 
Company. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Molding  Company  has  been  sueceedod  by  Ihe  Klise 
Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with  a 
capital   of   $25,000. 

Tlif  Sharum-Benuingfield  Lumber  Company  is  the  name  of  a  m  w  con- 
cern  incorporated  at   Hoxie,   Ark.,   for   $25,000. 

The  Modern  Cabinet  Company  is  the  style  of  a  recently  incorporated 
Indianapolis  concern  which  is  capitalized  at  $35,000. 

The  Fox  &  Mason  Furniture  Company  of  Coruuna,  Jlich..  has  in- 
creased  its    capital    stock    to    $300,000. 

The  Public  Cedar  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Escanaba.  Mich., 
at    $10,000. 

The  Hillsdale  Lumber  &  Coal  Company  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  has 
increased    its   capital    to    $17,000. 

M.  H.  Hand  of  Plymouth.  Wis.,  has  incorporated  his  business  under 
the  name  of  the  M.  H.   Hand  Lumber  Company. 

The  Hale  Mylrea  Lumber  Company  has  been  organized  at  Wausau, 
Wis.,   with   an   authorized   capital   of  $12,000. 

The  Moliue  Plow  Company  of  Moline,  111.,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from   $9,000,000   to  $30,000,000. 

The  Peoria  Casket  Company  has  been  incorporated  under  that  style 
at  Peoria,   111.,  having  capital  of  $100,000. 

The  Bockstege  Furniture  Company  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $00,000  to  $120,000. 

Fire  recently  caused  $25,000  loss  to  the  Saginaw  Basket  &  Veneer 
Company,   Sagina,v,   Mich.     The   plant   was  insured. 

The  Indiana  Hardwood  Flooring  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Indianapolis  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000. 

The  Texas  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  was  recently  incorporated  at 
Warren.   Ailv..   at    .^75.000  to   manufacture  hardwood   lumber. 

The  Hoskins  Lumber  L'ompany.  opi-rating  saw  and  planing  mills  at 
Mt.  Gilead.  O..  has  been  incorporated  at  $10,000,  by  M.  JL  Hoskins. 
Morris  W.  Kline,  Ethel  Eder  and  J.  W.  Barr. 

The  Wells-Davis  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Richmond.  Va..  by  .1.  W.  JeCCeries  of  Midlothian.  Va.  :  li.  H.  Bruce  and 
R.  B.  Davis,  Chester.  Va.  The  company  will  engage  in  thi-  lumber  busi- 
ness. 

The  Wheetley  Spoke  Company  has  been  organized  at  Whcelley.  Ark., 
with   an   authorized   capital  of   $10,000. 

A  recent  New  .lersey  incorporation  is  the  Newark  Toy  &  No\-elty 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  will  operate  at  Newark,  with  an  author 
ized   capital   of   $50,000. 

The  Midland  Manufacturing  Company  will  operate  at  Lal,'"rte.  Ind., 
with   a   capital   of   $25,000. 

A  new  furniture  manufacturing  company  is  the  Commonwealth  Manu- 
facturing  Company,    Gardner,    Mass..    capitalized   at    $150,000. 

The  North  Arkansas  Tie  &  Timber  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at   Leslie,   Ark.,   with  a   capital   of  $200,000. 

The  Rust  Manufacturing  Company  recently  began  business  at  Lomax, 
111.,   and  will   manufacture   ironing  boards  and  stepladders. 

At  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  Kansas  City  Flooring  Company  has  increased 
its   capital   stock   from    $30,000    to   $100,000. 

The  Manhattan  Grill  Comp:iny  is  the  style  of  a  new  concern  which 
has  started  operations  in  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing grill  work.      The  company  has  $10,000  capital. 

The  Williams  Fulgham  Lumber  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  incor- 
poration at  Ashcvillc.   N.   C.      This  company  has  $25,000  capital  stock. 

The  new  hardwood  mill  of  the  How-ell  Brothers  Company  of  .lunction 
City,  Ark.,  started  cutting  on  the  first  of  the  year.  This  mill  replaces 
one  destroyed  by  fire  about  three  months  ago.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with  two  circular  saws  and  a  resaw,  and  has  a  capacity  of  65,000  feet 
per   day.      H.   T.    Howell   is   president   of   the   company. 

The  Arkansas  Short  Leaf  Lumber  Company  of  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  will 
shortly  begin  the  erection  of  a  hardwood  mill,  which  it  will  operate  in 
connection  with  its  pine  mill  at  Pine  Bluff.  A  separate  company  will 
be  organized  to  operate  the  hardwood  plant,  which  will  have  a  capacity 
of  60,000  feet  per  day.  An  oak  flooring  mill  will  also  be  established  in 
lonnection   with   the   hardwood  plant. 

The  Giles  Brothers  Hardwood  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  concern 
which  will  shortly  complete  the  construction  of  a  hardwood  sawmill 
at  Forest  Hill,  La.  The  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  35,000  feet  per 
day;     The  machinery  is  already  being  installed. 

Commissioner  F.  K.  Lane  of  California  was  elected  on  Jan.  8  to  suc- 
ceed Commissioner  Charles  A.  Prouty  as  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  beginning  January,  1913.  Mr.  Lane 
has   been   a   commissioner   since   1905. 


The  C.  K.  Kyles  Veneer  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  concern  that 
has  been  organized  at  Mobile.  Ala.,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  wood" 
products.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $1(1.000.  Its  officers  are- 
C.  H.  Kyles  of  Mobile,  president;  N.  G.  Harding  of  Chicago,  yicc-presi-' 
dent,  and  A.  L.   ICridler,  of  Mobile,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Baskin  Lumber  Company  of  Baskln,  La.,  has  purchased  22,000- 
acres  of  hardwood  timber  near  Baskin  from  John  W.  Kesterson.  It  is-. 
expected  that  the  Baskin  company  will  begin  cutting  its  timber  imme- 
diately. 

The  Kendall  Lumber  Company  of  Pittsburgh  w-ill  in  the  spring  begin 
exploiting  the  tract  of  timber  known  as  the  "Chess"  tra.ct  near  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.  Plans  have  been  coiftpleted  for  the  installation  of  neces- 
sary equipment,  and  a  new  railroad  will  be  built  up  Cheat  river  by  the- 
Kendall  company.  This  will  be  completed  by  spring.  Timber  operations 
will    begin    about   April    1. 

The  Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber  Company  has  purchased  12,000  acres  of 
timber  in  Phillips  county,  Arkansas,  which  it  is  estimated  will  yield 
60.000.000  feet  of  hardwoods.  A  sawmill  will  be  erected  for  manufactur- 
ing the  timber,   which   runs  principally  to  oak,  ash.  hickory  and  gum. 

A  concession  of  timberlands  containing  approximately  60,000  acres 
was  granted  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  at  Manila.  The  concession  is  a 
twenty-year  exclusive  license  agreement.  The  Manila  Sawmill  Company 
was  the  successful  bidder  for  the  privilege.  Acting  Director  of  Forestry 
W.  F.  Sherfcsee  has  announced  the  granting  of  the  new  timber  conces- 
sion in  the  Philippines,  w-hich  under  certain  conditions  will  involve  a. 
capital  investment  of  not  less  than  $550,000.  This  tract  borders  on 
Ragay  Gulf.  It  was  advertised  for  competitive  bids  several  months  ago, 
and  the  grant  was  finally  made  to  E.  J.  Lane,  who  has  associated  withi. 
him  in  the  enterprise  capitalists  and  timber  operators  in  British  Co- 
lumbia and  northwestern  I'nited   States. 

The  Hamilton  Ridge  Lumber  Corporation  is  the  style  of  a  new  com- 
pany which  will  operate  at  Richmond.  Va..  with  a  capital  of  $5t>.000' 
to  .$100,000.  'The  officers  are  J.  R.  Paschall,  president ;  C.  Boice,  vice- 
president  :  James  Mullen,  secretary ;  Thomas  Gresham,  treasurer,  all  of 
Richmond. 

The  Park  Falls  Manufacturing  Company's  veneer  and  sawmill  at  Park 
Falls,  Wi.s..  had  operated  only  a  few  days  after  having  been  closed  down, 
for  repairs  when  the  plant  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  of  unknown 
origin.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $50,000,  with  insurance  to  the  extent 
of  $26,000.  It  is  reported  that  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  that  the  fire  will  not  interfere  with  log  buying. 

The  new'  factory  at  Munising.  Mich.,  styled  the  Munisiug  Veneer  Com- 
pany, is  now-  employing  more  than  fifty  men  and  has  orders  enough 
ahead  to  keep  the  plant  at  full  capacity  for  some  time.  At  present  the- 
chief  products  are  door  stock,  automobile  dash  boards  and  piano  pin 
blocks.  Birch  and  hard  maple  are  the  principal  woods  used.  The  officers 
of  the  new  company  are  :  Wm.  G.  Mather,  president,  Cleveland  :  William 
Chandler,  vice-president,  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  Sherman  T.  Handy,  secre- 
tary, Sault  Ste.  Alarie  :  A.  R.  Dow,  treasurer :  G.  A.  Whitmeyer,  generat 
m:inager,  Munising.  Mr.  Whitmeyer  formerly  managed  several  fine  veneer 
plants   in    New   York   state. 


=-<  CHICAGO  >• 


It  is  announced  that  the  Chicago  office  of  (hi-  Forest  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  be  moved  from  the  Fisher  build- 
ing to  the  Federal  building,   on   Jan.   31. 

H.  B.  Darlington,  vicegerent  snark  of  the  North'M-n  District  of  Illinois^^ 
of  Hoo-Hoo.  has  sent  out  invitations  to  the  members  of  that  branch  of 
the  organization  to  attend  the  concatenation  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman.  Chicago.  Ttiesday  evening,   Feb.    12,  at  9  ;09. 

G.  C.  Cremer.  president  of  the  Cremer  Lumber  Company  of  St.  Louis 
and  Crossett.  Ark.,  has  been  in  the  city  several  days  completing  arrange- 
ments for  starting  his  immense  new-  hardwood  operations  at  Crossett, 
Ark.  The  new  company  has  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  hardwood  plants 
in  the  country  and  is  amply  provided  with  hardwood  stumpage  and 
capital.  It  is  expected  the  company  will  have  lumber  for  shipment  in 
May. 

H.  H.  Barclay,  formerly  Rochester  manager  of  the  Wood-Mosaic  Com- 
pany of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  now  manager  of  the  Standard  Mills,  Ltd., 
which  is  located  about  sixty-five  miles  north  of  Montreal,  called  at 
Hardwood  Record's  offices  Jan.  17.  Mr.  Barclay's  new  concern  manu- 
factures birch  and  maple  flooring. 

T.  M.  Brown  of  the  W.  P.  Brown  &  Sons  Lumber  Company,  Louisville, 
spent  a  few-  days  last  w-eek  in  Chicago  in  attendance  at  the  tueeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  National   Ilardw-ood   Lumber  Association. 

It.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manu- 
facturers'  Association,   Wausau,  was  in  Chicago  on  Jan.   14. 

J.  L  Benas.  vice-president  of  the  Waldstein  Lumber  Company,  St. 
Louis,  spent  several  days  of  last  week  in  the  city. 

H.  F.  Bolow  of  the  Vollniar  &  Below  Company.  Marshfleld,  Wis.,  spent 
most  of  last  week   in    Chicago   on   business. 

M.  L.  Pease  of  the  Galloway-Pease  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and 
Poplar  BhiCT,  Mo.,  made  one  of  his  regular  selling  trips  to  the  local 
market  the  early  part   of  last  week. 

A  new  company  recently  organized  at  Chicago  is  the  Chicago  Maple 
and  Oak  Flooring  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  John  J.  Nichols,  Vernon  E.   Nichols,   John   M.   Nichols. 
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J,  T.  Edwards,  president  and  sales  manager  of  the  Medford  Veneer 
Company,  iledford.  Wis.,  was  in  the  city  last  weelc  in  conference  with  Iiis 
local  representative,  the  Hardwood  Mills  Ijumber  Company. 

Gardnei-  I.  Jones  of  the  Jones  Hardwood  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
called  at  H.ihdwood  Hecokd  offices  on  Jan.  15.  Mr.  Jones  was  in  the 
city  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  National  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Association. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck,  director  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  and  head 
ot  C.  A.  SchencU  &  Co.,  timber  experts  and  cruisers  at  Biltmore,  N.  C 
has  just  issued  .a  pamphlet  describing  the  character  of  work  done  by  that 
concern.  The  pamphlet  is  a  decided  work  of  art  in  every  way  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  literature  gotten  out  by  concerns  of  this  character,  it 
is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  possibilities  of  modern  advertisement 
writing.  It  should  certainly  be  secured  by  any  individual  or  company 
contemplating  cruising  work  of  any  character. 

"Practical  Country  Buildings"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  gotten  out  by 
R.  S.  Kcllogs.  secretary  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  Wausau,  Wis.  The  book  is  a  handbook  ot 
economical  and  common-sense  plans  and  details  for  the  construction  ot 
dwellings,  barns,  stock  .-ind  implement  sheds.  Ice  houses  and  all  types  of 
farm  construction.  It  is  compiled  by  Wm.  A.  Radford,  president  of  the 
Radford  Architectural  Company.  Mr.  Radford  is  also  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Americau  Carpenter  and  Builder,  the  Cement  Works  and  other  publi- 
cations equally  well  known  in  building  and  architectural  circles,  and  the 
author  of  many  standard  books  pertaining  to  the  building  industry.  The 
book  is  issued  by  the  association  as  a  follow-up  in  the  advertising  cam- 
paign on  hemlock.  Five  thousand  copies  are  being  sent  to  farmers  who 
answer  the  ads  and  to  retail  lumber  dealers  in  the  territory  to  which 
hemlock  is  chiefly  shipped. 

At  the  sixteenth  annual  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Retail  Lumber  Deal- 
ers' Association  at  Alton,  III.,  Hoo-Hoo  will  hold  a  concatenation.  The 
dates  of  the  convention  are  Jan.  29  and  30,  and  the  concatenation  will 
come  on  Jan.  30. 

G.  H.  Holloway  of  the  HoUoway  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  Great 
Northern  building,  Chicago,  just  returned  from  a  two  weeks'  trip  to 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee  mill  plants.  Mr.  Holloway  reports  that  while 
in  some  cases  flood  conditions  have  made  shipping  difficult,  he  encoun- 
tered little  trouble  from  this  cause. 

The  proceedings  of  the  forest  fire  conference  of  the  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association  as  held  in  Portland,  Wash.,  Dec.  2  and  3, 
have  been  compiled  in  pamphlet  form,  copy  of  which  has  been  received 
at  Haedwood  Record  offices. 

W,  M.  Stevenson,  Supreme  Scrivenoter  of  the  Hoo-Hoo,  has  been  in 
Chicago  for  several  days. 

E.  C.  Mershon  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  called  at  Haedwood  Record  offices 
on  Jar..  22.  Mr.  Jlershon  was  In  the  city  for  the  day  only,  being  en 
route  to   the  Pacific  coast,   w'here  ho  will   meet  his  wife. 

R.  H.  Darnell,  associated  with  R.  J.  Parncll  of  Memphis,  Tenn,,  was 
in  town  on  business  Jan.  22. 

J.  W.  Wyatt  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  w'as  one  of  the  southern  visitors  to 
the  city  during  the  past  week. 

W.  H.  Schleycr  of  the  Kossc,  Shoe  &  Schleyer  Company,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  the  past  week  with  the  local  trade. 

J.  Downs  of  Downs  Brothers,  hardwood  sawmill  operators  with  head- 
<iuarters  at  Rocliester,  Ind..  left  for  home  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 
after  having  made  a  business  trip  of  several  days'   duration  in  the  city. 

The  William  Lorimer  I.umhei'  Company  has  been  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois  to  do  a  wholesale  lumber  business  In  Chicago  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000. 

The  Fink-Heidler  Company  of  Chicago  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

J.  I.  Nichols  of  the  Nichols  &  Cox  Lumber  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  spent  several  days  of  this  week  in  the  city. 


=■<  NEW  YORK  y- 


W.  G.  Donald  is  the  new  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Simonds  Manufacturing  Company  with  headquarters  at  40  Murray  street, 
Manhattan.  He  succeeds  the  late  L.  A.  Kimball,  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  local  office  for  a  great  many  years.  Mr.  Donald  has  been  with  the 
Simonds  Manufacturing  Company  for  some  time  and  formerly  traveled  in 
one  of  the  Middle  State  territories.  He  is  an  experienced  saw  and  knife 
man  and  the  Simonds'  customers  will  find  him  possessed  of  a  fund  of 
useful  saw  knowledge. 

S.  B.  Slaymaker  of  S.  E.  Slaymaker  &  Co.,  hardwood  wholesalers,  200 
Fifth  avenue.  Is  planning  to  leave  for  Pinehurst  and  Palm  Beach  on  a 
pleasure  trip.  R.  U.  Shaeffer  of  the  Slaymaker  forces  has  been  ill  with 
typhoid,  but  is  now  convalescing. 

E.  M.  Stone  of  the  Travis  Lumber  Company,  Huntsvllle,  Tenn.,  was  a 
recent  visitor  in  New  York.  His  company  is  operating  in  hardwoods  and 
making  a  specialty  of  yellow  poplar  and  oak. 

Frank  P.  McNuIty,  Incorporated,  2  East  Forty-second  street,  for  some 
time  identified  with  the  local  wholesale  hardwood  trade,  is  in  liquidation. 

The  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  6  and  7,  according  to 
announcement  from  headquarters  last  week.  The  Hotel  Chelsea  has  been 
selected  for  the  meeting  place  and  headquarters  of  the  association. 


J.  E.  Hliodes,  secretary-manager  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  headquarters  Chicago,  III.,  who  is  on  an  eastern  trip 
in  the  interest  ot  assoclaiion  matliM-?,  siicnt  several  days  in  town  recently. 


=■<  BUFFALO  y- 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  associates  ot  0.  E.  Yeagcr  gave  him  a  din- 
ner on  Jan.  14,  on  which  occasion  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch. 
The  dinner  marked  Mr.  Yeager's  retirement  as  president  of  the  chamber 
and  the  diners  numbered  about  seventy-flve.  Many  tributes  were  paid  to 
Mr.  Y'eager's  activity  as  president,  to  which  he  responded,  Ehowing  bis 
appreciation  of  the  good  will  shown. 

A  committee  representing  the  Automobile  Club  of  Builalo  appeared 
before  Gov.  Sulzor  on  Jan.  IG  to  urge  upon  him  the  reorganization  of 
the  state  highway  department.  The  committee  was  headed  by  the  newly- 
elected  president,  M.  M.  Wall.  Tile  permanent  placing  of  highway  Im- 
provement in  the  hands  of  efficient  engineers,  rather  than  politicians,  was 
advocated. 

President  W.  L.  Sykes  ot  the  Emporium  Lumber  Company  was  In  Wash- 
ington recently,  where  he  attended  the  convention  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association.  He  is  also  taking  a  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
New  York  State  Forestry  Association,  which  has  just  been  organized,  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  having  been  held  at  Syracuse  on  Jan.  IG. 

The  Ideal  Furniture  Company,  East  Jamestown,  suffered  a  loss  ot  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  on  Jan.  14  by  fire,  caused  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

Scatcherd  &  Son  report  the  New  Y'ork  building  and  door  situation  very 
active.  The  reason  they  are  so  well  posted  on  this  is  that  the  Batavia 
hardwood  door  mill,  in  which  they  are  interested,  is  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness there. 

J.  B.  Wall  recently  spent  several  weeks  In  Michigan  closing  up  some 
timber  contracts.  The  yard  continues  to  receive  hardwood  stocks  of  good 
size  from  the  South. 

W.  P..  Miller  of  Miller,  Sturm  &  Miller  has  been  shipping  to  the  local 
yard  from  the  West  stocks  ot  plain  oak,  which  are  in  such  good  demand 
as  to  remain  a  very  short  time  unsold. 

F.  M.  Sullivan  spent  about  ten  days  of  January  in  the  West,  chiefly  In 
Michigan,  where  he  bought  some  lumber.  Mill  stocks  are  reported  to  be 
advancing,  particularly  maple. 

Blakeslee,  Perrin  &  Darling  state  that  the  hardwood  trade  Is  quite  good 
and  most  woods  seem  to  be  moving  freely.  A  particularly  good  demand 
has  developed  for  cypress. 

Anthony  Miller  states  that  the  hardwood  trade  is  not  rushing,  but  is 
fairly  active.  He  has  lately  been  adding  to  his  stocks  of  hardwoods,  espe- 
cially in  oak,  poplar  and  cherry. 

Angus  McLean  has  returned  to  Bathurst,  New  Brunswick,  after  spend- 
ing some  days  in  this  city.  Hugh  McLean  is  back  from  a  trip  eastward, 
including  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

G.  I^lias  &  Bro.  report  the  month  of  December  as  having  been  better 
than  usual  in  volume  of  hardwood  sales.  Trade  has  also  been  very  fair 
during  the  month  of  January. 

II.  A.  Stewart  of  I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro.  is  spending  most  of  January  in 
shipping  lumber  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Oak  has  been  selling  freely. 
Low-grade  basswood  and  chestnut  are  in  good  demand. 

The  National  Lumber  Company  has  been  getting  in  a  good  deal  of  floor- 
ing of  various  sorts  and  reports  prices  very  strong.  Stocks  are  now 
being  carried  in  the  storehouse  just  completed. 

•<  PHILADELPHIA  >■ 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Lumbermens'  Exchange  was  held 
Jan.  9,  President  William  T.  Belts  in  the  chair.  A  letter  from  the  South 
Philadelphia  Business  Men's  Association  was  received  at  this  meeting, 
asking  the  exchange  to  co-operate  with  it  in  a  resolution  urging  anew  on 
Congress  the  claim  and  advantage  of  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard  for 
location  of  a  great  modern  dry  dock.  The  exchange  in  resolution  heartily 
endorsed  the  action  of  the  South  Philadelphia  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion. A  letter  was  received  by  the  exchange  from  the  Hon.  Bots  Penrose, 
senator  of  Pennsylvania,  asking  the  exchange  to  endorse  a  bill  presented 
by  Mr.  Penrose  in  the  Senate,  for  reducing  the  postage  on  flrst-class  mat- 
ter to  one  cent.  The  exchange  compiled  in  resolution.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  wholesale,  retail  and  sash  and  door  trade  gave  short  talks 
at  this  meeting  on  the  advantages  of  association  work. 

William  P.  Shearer  of  Samuel  U.  Shearer  &  Son  says  last  year's  trading 
was  excellent  and  so  far  no  abatement.  His  firm  has  sold  out  Its  yard 
at  Marion,  N.  C,  and  opened  an  office  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  which  is  In 
charge  of  J.  H.  Langham,  who  formerly  served  in  another  department  of 
the  firm.  It  has  secured  M.  D.  Chamberlln,  salesman,  to  cover  Philadel- 
phia and  southern  New  Jersey,  and  V.  Paul  Hallowell  to  look  after  New 
York  state. 

Arthur  W.  Kent,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  J.  S.  Kent  Company, 
says  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  last  year's  sales.  But  for  shipments 
and  collections  which  are  somewhat  slow,  everything  at  present  is  moving 
smoothly. 

H.  Billetter,  manager  of  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Company  which 
makes  a  specialty  to  fire  insurance  for  lumbermen,  saya  the  year's  busi- 
ness was  satisfactory  and  the  outlook  in  the  lumber  field  is  promising. 

George  Wright,  formerly  with  the  Monarch  Lumber  Company,  has  again 
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associated  himself  with  John  W.  Coles,  with  whom  he  gained  his  first 
practical  business  experience.  Mr.  Wright,  who  is  one  of  the  best-known 
young  salesmen  in  the  East,  will  look  after  the  selling  and  buying.  Mr. 
Coles  says  he  has  erery  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  business  of  1912, 
and  sees  potent  signs  of  a  robust  trading  for  the  new  year. 

W.  S.  W.  Kirby  of  the  Kirby  &  Hawkins  Company  states  that  a  satis- 
factory year's  business  has  been  closed.  The  company  has  every  reason 
to  believe  in  an  accelerated  activity  for  the  coming  year.  Railroads  are 
buying  freely  and  there  is  a  healthy  demand  throughout  the  trade. 

Howard  B.  France,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Monarch  Lumber 
Company  and  of  the  Haddock-France  Lumber  Company,  reports  a  sus- 
tained activity  and  anticipates  a  swelling  prosperity  for  1913.  The  mill 
is  rushed  to  the  limit  and  many  orders  are  now  sent  there  direct. 

Ralph  Souder  of  Hallowell  &  Souder  says  orders  are  being  booked  right 
along,  but  to  get  the  goods  he  fears  will  be  a  problem  hard  to  meet  by 
many  lumbermen  this  year.     The  outlook  for  business  is  encouraging. 

Herbert  E.  Sumner  of  the  Sumner  Lumber  Company.  New  York  City, 
was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  local  trade. 

.The  W.  R.  Taylor  Lumber  Company  has  removed  its  office  to  1829 
Land  Title  buildln?.  wlicn-  with  larger  quarters  it  will  have  better  facili- 
ties to  handle  the  increasing  business. 


=■<  PITTSBURGH  y 


\V.  \V.  Vosburgh  of  the  old  firm  of  Bemis  &  Vosburgh  is  now  located 
at  1011  Bessemer  building,  where  he  will  handle  the  hardwood  stocks  of 
the  Bemis  Lumber  Company  from  its  mills  at  Bemis,  W.  Va.,  and  Peters- 
burg, Va.  The  office  of  Bemis  &  Vosburgh  in  the  Farmers'  National  Bank 
building  was   closed   Jan,   1. 

The  Duquesne  Lumber  Company  reports  a  fine  eastern  business.  Since 
its  big  mill  at  Braemer.  Tenn.,  has  been  operating,  the  company  has  been 
able  to  keep  almost  abreast  of  its  shipments.  Sales  Manager  G.  C. 
Adams   is   working  the  eastern   trade   this   week. 

The  B.  W.  Cross  Lumber  Company,  which  has  taken  over  the  business 
of  the  Thomas  E.  Coale  Lumber  Company  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  is 
located  in  fine  quarters  in  the  Oliver  building.  It  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000  by  the  following  members  :  B.  W.  Cross.  Pitts 
burgh  ;  R.  H.  Moore,  Fred  H.  Ely,  T.  F.  Dalrymple.  Philadelphia  :  L.  K. 
Harvey,   Wilmington.   Del. 

The  Foster  Lumber  Company  is  a  new  hardwood  concern  at  814  Besse- 
mer building.  For  many  years  it  has  been  operating,  country  mills  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  and  established  the  Pittsburgh 
office  in  order  to  make  a  clearing  house  for  this  business.  The  company 
has  1,500,000  feet  of  standing  white  oak  within  street  car  distance  of 
Pittsburgh  and  recently  bought  300  acres  more  of  good  hardwood  timber 
In  West  Virginia. 

J.  J.  Linehan  is  making  good  headway  in  selling  the  poplar  and  oak 
stocks  of  Mowbray  &  Robinson,  whose  mills  are  located  in  Breathitt 
county,  Kentucky.  He  regards  the  outlook  for  business  much  belter  than 
last  year. 

I.  F.  Balsley  ot  the  Balsley  &  McCracken  Company  was  in  Buffalo  and 
other  eastern  points  last  week  and  found  hardwood  buyers  pretty  well 
disposed  toward  heavy  iiurcbasch-.  He  has  been  settiUL;  snn^e  spb-ndid 
orders  for  chestnut  the  past  few,  weeks. 

The  J.  C.  Donges  Lumber  Company  has  a  larger  force  of  salesmen  than 
last  year  as. It  has  added  C.  E.  Bald,  recently  of  the  Coale  company 
force.  Mr.  Donges  stands  A  1  with  the  yard  trade  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  his  hardwood  business  is  growing  r.ipiflly. 

A.  G.  Breitwieser  of  C.  E.  Breitwieser  &  Co.  spent  the  last  two  weeks 
in  Ohio  with  the  retail  yard  people.  He  finds  them  well  fixed  in  general. 
In  that  they  have  low  stocks  and  are  feeling  much  better  over  the  gen- 
eral situation  than  for  a  long  time. 

The  Adelman  Lumber  Company  has  recently  made  some  splendid  con- 
nections which  will  give  it  very  fine  stocks  of  good  poplar  to  offer  this 
year.  Mr.  Adelman,  president  of  the  company,  has  been  In  the  South  thi' 
past  two  weeks  looking  after  the  mill  end  of  the  business. 

H.  T.  Lincoln,  formerly  of  Bemis  &  Vosburgh,  is  now  general  manager 
of  the  Gibson  I^nmber  Company  of  Masontown,  W.  Va.  His  partner  is 
.Tames  C.  Gibson  ot  Masontown.  The  company  has  25.000,000  feet  of 
hardwood  and  hemlock  and  Mr.  Lincoln  is  pushing  Its  Inisiness  up  to  a 
very  profitable  notch. 


=-<  BALTIMORE  y 


The  Baltimore  delegation  going  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Lumber  lOxporters'  Association,  held  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  on  .Tan. 
2.'i  and  24.  left  here  Jan.  21.  Secretary  Price  will  present  his  report 
on  various  matters  that  have  claimed  his  attention  during  the  year,  one 
of  them  being  the  question  of  through  bills  of  lading  and  the  complaint 
filed  on  the  subject  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington. This  complaint,  as  stated  at  the  time,  was  directed  against  prac- 
tically all  of  the  railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  asked  the 
commission  to  require  the  transportation  lines  to  abrogate  the  regulations 
which  serve  in  effect  to  stop  the  exportation  of  lumber.  No  time  for  a 
hearing  has  yet  been  set. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  form  an  association  of  traffic  men  in  Balti- 
more, with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  closer  relationship  between  those 
engaged   in   the   transportation   business  and  allied   Interests.     The  mov.v 


ment  is  being  encouraged  by  A.  E.  Beck,  traffic  manager  of  the  Merchauts' 
and  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  E.  A.  Walton,  district  passenger 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  has  also  been  talking  up  the 
matter.     A  meeting  in  furtherance  of  the  object  is  to  be  held  shortly. 

The  Mann  &  Parker  Lumber  Company,  dealer  in  oak,  ash,  chestnut, 
cypress  and  other  woods,  was  incorporated  at  Dover,  Del.,  on  .Tan.  16 
with  a  capital  stock  of  .$25,000.  The  incorporators  are  Frank  A.  Parker, 
Stephen  S.  Mann  and  Morris  A.  Soper.  The  charter  gives  the  company 
the  right  to  acquire  timberlands  and  to  manufacture  lumber  of  all  kinds, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  provision  will  be  exercised,  Messrs.  Mann  and 
Parker,  who  were  members  of  the  wholesale  firm  of  Mann  &  Parker, 
which  went  into  bankruptcy  some  months  ago,  blaming  a  mill  enterprise 
for  most  of  their  troubles.  The  company  has  offices  on  the  sixteenth  floor 
of  the  Equitable  building.  The  assets  of  the  firm  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  a  trustee  for  distribution. 

George  French  Strother,  a  well-known  lumberman  of  West  Virginia,  died 
at  his  home  in  Welch,  that  state,  on  Jan.  5  of  malignant  tonsilitis.  He 
was  only  about  thirty-nine  years  old  and  his  demise  proved  a  great  shock 
to  his  many  friends.  Mr.  Strother  made  his  headquarters  at  Welch  and 
was  president  of  the  Forest  City  Lumber  Company  and  of  the  Dry  Fork 
Planing  Mill  Company  at  War,  W.  Va..  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail- 
road. He  never  married.  The  funeral  took  place  the  following  Tuesday 
at  Culpepper.  Va.,  where  Mr.  Strother  was  born. 


:-<  BOSTON  y 


Secretary  Ernest  N.  Bagg  of  the  Massachusetts  Retail  Lumber  Dealers' 
Association  is  quoted  as  saying  that  an  appeal  will  be  taken  from  the 
recent  decision  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  New  York,  which 
granted  a  permanent  injunction  against  the  Eastern  States  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers'  .Association.  He  stated  that  the  case  would  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Secretary  Baggs  states  that  the 
JIassaehusetts  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  is  purely  a  social  or- 
ganization and  that  its  principal  function  is  the  holding  of  an  annual 
banquet. 

The  ^Ildland  Chair  &  Seating  Company,  Portland.  ^le..  has  been  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000.  The  incorporators  are  Albert  F. 
Jones.  Albert  A.   Richards,  B.  M.  Maxwell  and  A.  F.   Farnham. 

John  M.  Woods  of  John  M.  Woods  &  Co.,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  is  making 
an  extended  trip  through  the  West  and  South.  He  was  a  guest  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Hardwood  Lumbermen's  Association. 


=■<  COLUMBUS  >• 


steps  are  being  taken  li\'  Governor  Cox  ot  Ohio  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  Ohio 
Public  Utilities  Commission  which  has  charge  of  all  shipping  matters  In 
the  Buckeye  state.  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  shipper  of  the  state  better 
service  by  establishing  a  bureau  to  look  after  shippers'  complaints  exclu- 
sively. Lumbermen  and  building  supply  men  are  favorable  to  the  plan 
of  reorganization. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Columbus  Builders'  and  Traders'  Exchange 
in  its  annual  report  showed  that  plans  for  buildings  valued  at  $8,000,000 
passed  through  the  exchange  during  the  year  1912.  Contracts  aggregating 
$2.000.00tt  for  outside  work  were  awarded  members  of  the  organization. 
John  A.  Kelly  has  been  re-elected  secretary,  and  E.  L.  Harris,  treasurer. 

Papers  have  been  filed  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Conneaut 
Lumber  Company  of  Conneaut,  O..  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 

R.  W.  Ilorton,  manager  of  sales  for  the  central  division  for  the  W.  M. 
Ritter  Lumber  Company,  says  trade  is  firm  in  every  variety  of  hardwoods. 
Stocks  are  extremely  light  and  as  a  result  prices  are  firm.  Both  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  retailers  are  buying  well,  but  the  latter  are 
now  the  best  customers.  Furniture  men  are  attending  the  semi-annual 
shows,  which  is  making  that  branch  of  the  trade  quiet.  All  grades  are 
moving  well. 

J.  A.  Ford  of  the  Imperial  Lumber  Company  reports  a  good  demand 
for  all  hardwoods,  with  prices  well  maintained.  Shipments  are  as  good 
as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

J.  C.  West,  president  of  the  Midland  Lumber  Company  of  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Columbus  last  week. 

Secretary  Benbow  of  the  Sowers-Leach  Lumber  Company  says  trade  ia 
good  in  every  direction  and  prices  are  firm.  The  principal  drawback  to 
a  more  active  market  is  the  weather,  which  interfered  with  the  movement 
of  salesmen. 

John  R.  Gohey  ot  the  concern  bearing  his  name  reports  a  very  fine 
demand  for  all  hardwoods,  with  prices  strong.  There  has  been  a  good 
volume  of  business  with  stocks  light  in  most  sections.  The  ear  situation 
has  improved  materially. 

F.  Everson  Powell  of  the  Powell  Lumber  Company  says  the  volume  of 
trade  is  good,  with  prices  firm  and  inclined  to  strengthen.  Stocks  are 
extremely  light. 

Manager  Hodil  of  the  Virginia  Lumber  Company  says  trade  conditions 
are  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  with  all  grades  moving  well.  Prices  are 
holding  up  firmly  and  inclined  to  advance. 

The  Hoskins  Lumber  Company  of  Mt.  Gllead.  0.,  has  been  Incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to  handle  lumber.  The  incorporators  are 
John  C.  Hoskins.  M.  M.  Hoskins,  Morris  W.  Kline,  Ethel  Elder  and  J.  W. 
Barry. 
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The  Clearview  Manufacturing  Company  of  Wooster,  O,  has-bee- 
porated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000~to  manufacture  window  screens 
and  like  articles.  The  incorporators  are  A.  C.  Beymer,  W.  A.  Hcnney, 
J.  S.  R.  Overholt,  John  D.  Overholt  and  M.  O.  Overholt. 

H.  B.  Nelson  has  taken  over  the  business  of  the  C.  T.  Nelson  Lumber 
Company,  which  operated  a  plant  on  Dublin  avenue.  The  concern  had 
been  operated  by  B.  W.  Gerhard  as  receiver  for  some  time.  The  now 
name  of  the  concern  is  the  Nelson   Lumber  nnd   Manufacturing  Company. 


=•<  CINCINNATI  >■ 


Both  band  mills  of  the  Kentucky  Lumber  Company  at  Burnside  and 
Williamsburg,  Ky.,  are  running  full  time.  President  DeLaney  just  re- 
turned from  the  mill  and  states  that  the  output  will  be  increased  as 
much  as  possible.  Plenty  of  fine  timber  is  being  received  from  the  La 
Follett  timber  recently  purchased  and,  while  there  is  very  little  accumu- 
lation at  either  mill,  the  company  will  be  in  as  good  a  position  to  supply 
the  heavy  demand  of  the  early  spring  as  any  other  dealer  in  this  section. 
The  outlook  is  very  promising. 

Fred  Mowbray  of  Mowbray  &  Robinson  states  that  their  three  mills  at 
Quicksand  and  Irvine,  Ey..  are  being  pushed  to  the  limit  and  that  the 
supply  of  logs  on  hand  is  fine.  Mr.  Mowbray  states  that  his  firm  booked 
ahead  a  very  heavy  business  and  prices  obtained  are  very  satisfactory. 
He  looks  for  a  continuation  of  the  present  demand  practically  all  of  this 
year. 

Ben.  Dulweber  of  the  John  Dulweber  Company  is  away  on  a  business 
trip.  Chas.  Dulweber  stated  to-day  that  he  has  never  seen  business  so 
heavy  at  this  time  of  the  year  nor  prospects  so  bright.  He  stated  that 
until  recently  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  but 
since  the  car  shortage  has  eased  up  a  fine  lot  of  new  stock  is  being 
received. 

The  Johns-Mowhray-Xelson  Company,  one  of  the  newest  combinations 
of  hustling  young  lumbermen,  is  doing  a  splendid  business  and  is  enjoying 
the  success  that  it  deserves.  The  company  is  handling  the  output  of 
several  band  mills.  Mr.  .Johns  reports  business  as  exceptional  at  this 
time  of  the  year,   with  prospects  the  brightest  for  a  continuation. 

Edward  Barber  of  the  Howard  &  Barber  Lumber  Company  states  that 
(he  export  trade  is  as  good  as  he  has  seen  it  for  some  time  and  that  the 
domestic  business  also  has  been  excellent  all  last  year,  especially  during 
the  latter  part.  He  can  see  no  reason  for  any  interruption  either  here 
or  abroad  and  expects  to  find  general  conditions  improve. 

Work  on  the  new  Hotel  Gibson  will  soon  start  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  building  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Workmen  have  almost  completed 
clearing  away  the  debris  and  the  Wells  Brothers  Construction  Company  of 
Chicago,  which  has  the  contract  for  the  new  building,  has  a  large  quan- 
tity of  material  on  the  ground  ready  to  start  Just  as  soon  as  possible. 


^-<  TOLEDO  > 


President  Booth  of  the  Booth  Column  Company,  states  that  his  concern 
is  busier  at  present  than  ever  before  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  the 
history  of  the  plant.  The  factory  is  operating  with  its  full  quota  of 
men  nine  hours  a  day  and  has  orders  on  hand  which  will  keep  them  busy 
for  the  next  two  months.  The  demand  is  extremely  heavy  for  this  season 
of  the  year  and  the  stock  of  columns  on  hand  is  much  less  than  is  usually 
carried.  The  concern  has  plenty  of  lumber  on  hand,  but  complains  some- 
what of  high  prices,  oak  and  yellow  pine  being  the  materials  mostly  used 
by  the  plant. 

The  Big  Four  Hardwood  Company  has  taken  on  a  new  line  of  industry 
in  the  last  six  months,  and  is  now  manufacturing  piano  cases.  The  cases 
made  are  simply  plain  stock  cases  for  the  piano  case  factories,  where  they 
are  veneered  and  polished.  Manager  Roberts  of  the  Big  Four  company 
says  that  the  new  venture  has  proven  more  than  successful  and  a  big 
business  is  being  worked  up. 

John  J.  Reinhart,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Toledo  Bend- 
ing Company,  has  returned  home  after  spending  several  months  in  Michi- 
gan for  his  health.  He  is  much  improved,  but  not  yet  able  to  resume 
bis  duties  at  the  office.  During  his  absence  his  place  has  been  filled  by 
his  brother.  W.  H.  Reinhart.  Mr.  Reinhart  reports  business  good  and 
orders  plentiful.  Hickory  and  ash  stocks  are  badly  needed  and  hard  to 
get  owing  to  the  scarcity  brought  about  by  the  soft  weather  which  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  winter. 

The  Gottshall  Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  partially  burned  out 
several  months  ago,  is  planning  to  begin  the  rebuilding  of  its  plant  In 
[•"ebruary. 

The  Boys'  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  manufac- 
luring  plant  to  be  opened  up  at  Dayton.  O.  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
It  will  manufacture  box  furniture  of  all  kinds.  J.  Wallace  Jerram  and 
J.  I.  Lambert  are  among  the  directors  and  Piatt  B.  Lawton  and  C.  B. 
Kern  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  assisting  the  boys  with  their  plans. 

The  G.  J.  Brethauer  Planing  Mill  Company  of  Dayton,  O.,  will  furnish 
material  for  the  big  addition  to  the  N.  C.  R.  Hall  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion to  he  erected  at  Dayton.  « 

.\  new  Toledo  corporation  has  been  organized  in  this  city  under  the 
firm  name  of  the  American  Floor  Surfacing  Company.  C.  G.  Cunningham. 
L.  T.  Williams  and  R.  T.  Garrison  are  the«ncorporators. 

The  Dayton  Wholesale  and  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  Beckel  Hotel  at  Dayton  recently.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  sending  a  delegation  to  the  state  convention  at  Cleveland  next  week. 


the  Dayiiiii  m,, mig  the  ynoposed  mw  mechanics'  lien  law  was  dis- 
cussed and  agreement  made  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  lien  law 
drafted  by  Attorney  Conley  of  Toledo,  which  is  patterned  after  the  Michi- 
gan law. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Llndow,  wife  of  William  Lindow  of  the  firm  of  Lindow, 
Llebius  &  Gerchow,  furniture  manufacturers  of  Toledo,  died  Saturday 
morning  at  her  I'almwood  avenue  home  after  an  Illness  of  six  weeks.  She 
was  lifty-eight  years  old,  and  leaves  a  husband  and  three  sons,  Edward 
and  Fred  W.  of  Toledo,  and  William  E.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  McCrillis  Handle  Company,  which  has  been  located  at  Nellie, 
Coshocton  county,  will  he  removed  to  Norwalk,  O.,  where  a  new  cement, 
fireproof  building  with  basement  has  been  erected  for  It.  The  company 
still  has  about  a  months  work  at  Nellie,  after  which  the  plant  will  be 
dismantled  and  brought  to  Norwalk.  According  to  the  annual  report  1912 
was  the  best  year  the  concern  has  known.  Prospects  for  the  coming 
season  are  excellent. 

■<  INDIANAPOLIS  >- 


During  the  three  months  ending  December  31,  rosewood,  mahogany  and 
walnut  logs  valued  at  $16,773  passed  through  the  local  customs  house. 

With  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $35,000  the  Modern  Cabinet  Com- 
pany has  been  organized  here  and  incorporated  and  will  establish  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  kitchen  cabinets.  Officers  have  been  elected  as 
follows :  President.  Charles  C.  Becker ;  vice-president,  Louis  G.  Bauer ; 
secretary,  .\lfred  A.  Becker ;  treasurer,  George  V.  Bedell,  and  attorney, 
Monte  C.  Fiscus. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Russell,  wife  of  Isaac  Russell,  president  of  the  Capitol 
Veneer  Company,  died  at  the  family  home.  1660  Ashland  avenue,  on  .Ian. 
16.  after  a  short  illness.  Burial  was  in  Crown  Hill  cemetery.  Besides 
the  husband,  one  son,  Ralph  Russell,  survives. 

The  Quartered  Oak  Veneer  Manufacturers'  Association  held  a  meeting 
at  the  Denison  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  1.5.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  aud  a  discussion  of  business  conditions  followed  an  informal 
dinner.  Reports  received  were  that  while  the  production  had  not  been 
decreased  since  July  30,  the  supply  of  dressed  quartered  oak  veneer  in 
warehouses  had  decreased  l.S.'iO.OOO  feet  since  that  date.  Prices  were 
reported  firm  with  an  upward  ti'ndeney  and  the  dfmand  exceptionally  good, 
buyers  being  plentiful  and  buying  freely. 


=•<  MEMPHIS  >■ 


The  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis  promises  to  reach  a  stage  of  thirty- 
eight  feet.  This  will  cause  some  inconvenience  to  a  few  of  the  plants 
on  Wolf  river  in  North  Memphis.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  more 
than  one  or  two  will  have  to  close  down.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  the  interruption  to  operations  will  coutinue  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  The  stage  of  the  river  here  on  Jan.  20  was  approximately 
thirty-five  feet.  .\I1  land  lying  outside  the  levees  is  overflowed.  Land 
protected  by  the  levees,  however,  is  in  very  satisfactory  shape  and  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  of  this  overflowed.  Practically  all 
of  the  breaks  in  the  levee  system  have  been  sufficiently  repaired  to  pre- 
vent any  damage  from  the  present  indicated  stage. 

The  heavy  rains  which  have  occurred  in  this  section  during  the  past 
few  days  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  timber  supply  for  the  late 
spring.  It  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  that  a  great  deal  of  timber  has  been 
prepared  for  shipping  and  is  therefore  available  for  early  use.  It  is  a 
question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  low  lands  of  this  territory  are 
flooded.  It  has  rained  every  day  or  two  since  the  first  of  the  new  year 
and  the  ground  is  already  getting  so  wet,  particularly  In  low  places,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  any  work  in  the  woods.  Last  year  there 
was  serious  curtailment  in  operations  as  a  result  of  floods  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  breaks  In  the  levee  system  resulting  (herefrom.  It  is  not 
expected  that  conditions  this  year  will  he  as  bad  in  respect  to  floods,  but 
the  continued  rains  are  calculated  to  interfere  with  work  in  the  woods 
and  therefore  to  restrict  the  amount  of  timber  that  Is  avallalile.  IlHulin!; 
with  wagons  is  almost  out  of  the  qqestion  already  an<i  it  is  necessai'y  to 
use  other  means  of  getting  timber  to  river  banks  ami  the  rights  of  way 
of  the  railroads. 

Application  for  a  charter  has  been  made  by  the  1.  M.  Darnell  Son 
Company.  The  capital  stock  is  placed,  at  $100,000.  In  addition  to  1.  M. 
Darnell  and  J.  D.  Allen,  Jr.,  the  incorporators  are  J.  D.  Culsinger,  E.  T. 
Haziedine  and  J.  L.  McCIellan.  This  Is  practically  the  personnel  which 
was  used  by  I.  M.  Darnell  &  Son  Company  before  the  consolidation  was 
made  between  the  latter  and  K.  E.  Taenzer  &  Co..  Inc. 

The  Kimball  Lumber  Manufacturing  Company.  St.  Louis,  has  purchased 
L'.3-10  acres  of  timberland  from  B.  T.  Gregg  and  ethers  near  the  mouth 
uf  the  White  river  in  .Arkansas.     The  ronsideraiion   was  about  $22,000. 

Among  the  lumbermen  who  will  accompany  the  Bushn'ss  Men's  CUib 
party  on  its  tour  of  the  South  an'l  ll-<  trlji  lo  Panama  are  the  followlni: 
Frank  May.  May  Brothers  :  S.  H.  .\uderson.  thi'  .\nderson-Tully  Company  : 
J.  T.  Willlngbam.  the  Memphis  t'otliii  Compiiny.  and  M.  II.  Hrown  of  the 
JIark  H.  Brown  Lumber  Company.  .Ml  of  these  genllemeu  will  he  accom- 
panied by  their  wives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Gary,  together  with  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fosler  of 
Mellen,  Wis.,  will  leave  Memphis  Feb.  M  for  a  trip  to  I'anama  and  other 
points  of  interest.  This  trip  was  planned  some  time  before  that  of  the 
Business  Men's  Club,  to  which  refc  reuie  bns  nin-ady  lii'cn  made. 
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The  Robe-Lake  Lumber  Company  has  filed  an  amendment  to  its  charter 
through  which  the  name  is  to  be  changed  to  the  Brown  Brothers  Land 
and  Lumber  Company.  The  Robe-Lake  Lumber  Company  was  organized 
several  years  ago  to  take  OTcr  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Arkansas  and  was 
controlled  by  a  number  of  Memphis  lumbermen.  The  incorporators  who 
signed  the  foregoing  amendment  are  W.  B.,  J.  G.,  and  T.  M.  Brown. 
W.  M.  Wood  and  Leroy  Olcott. 

Walker  L.  Welford,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Chicasavv 
Cooperage  Company,  says  that  the  new  plant  now  being  erected  at  Bing- 
hampton  will  be  in  readiness  for  operation  by  the  first  of  February.  It 
will  be  used  chiefiy  for  the  manufacture  of  heading  and  staves.  The  old 
plant  at  Sycamore  and  North  Front  streets  will  be  used  for  finishing  pur- 
poses.    The  former  will  employ  about  200  men  and  the  latter  about  250. 

J.  W.  '^'heeler  &  Co..  Madison,  Ark.,  have  recently  made  extensive 
additions  to  the  plant  at  that  point.  It  was  necessary  to  close  down  for 
some  time  as  a  result  of  inability  to  bring  out  timber.  During  the  inter- 
mission advantage  was  taken  o£  the  opportunity  to  make  repairs  and 
improvements.  A  resaw  has  been  added  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
has  been  materially  increased.  Heretofore  the  company  has  cut  about 
40,000  feet  per  day.  Its  output  under  the  new  regime  will  be  approxi- 
mately 53,000  feet.  The  company  is  also  negotiating  for  additional  tim- 
berlands  in  that  section.  The  recent  rise  in  the  St.  Francis  river  has 
given  it  an  ample  log  supply  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  plant  of  the  Morgan-West  Box  Company,  Madison,  Ark.,  has  been 
able  to  resume  operations  also  as  a  result  of  the  rise  of  the  river  at  that 
point.  For  quite  a  while  it  was  impossible  for  this  firm  to  run  its  plant. 
It  had  plenty  of  timber  near  the  river  but  the  water  stage  was  too  low 
to  enable  it  to  bring  this  down. 


=-<  NASHVILLE  >-= 


Widespread  damage  was  done  in  this  city  and  throughout  this  entire 
section  by  the  floods  during  the  past  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  The  Cum- 
berland river  was  higher  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  sixteen  years  and 
as  a  result  the  lumber  interests  suffered  materially.  Many  lumber  yards 
in  Nashville,  located  on  the  river  banks,  were  submerged  and  in  numerous 
cases  the  water  rose  to  the  engine  rooms  of  the  lumber  plants,  making 
temporary  shutdowns  necessary.  All  along  the  river  banks,  both  above 
and  below  this  city,  quantities  of  logs,  many  of  them  ready  for  transpor- 
tation in  rafts,  crossties  and  manufactured  lumber  were  washed  away  and 
heavy  losses  thus  sustained.  Many  rural  mills  were  forced  to  suspend 
operations  for  a  time  also.  In  Nashville  it  is  estimated  that  the  losses 
totaled  something  like  $10,000  or  .$12,000.  The  river  is  now  again  within 
its   banks,    however,    and   operations   have   been    resumed. 

The  Nashville  Lumbermen's  Club  has  invited  the  LouisTille,  Ky., 
organization  to  visit  this  city  the  second  Tuesday  in  February,  which  in- 
vitation has  been  accepted.  The  Kentuekians  will  reach  Nashville  early 
in  the  day  and  will  be  shown  numerous  attentions,  including  a  banquet 
at  the  Commercial  Club  in  the  evening.  They  will  be  given  a  genuine 
good   time.  ^ 

An  increase  from  $9,000  to  $15,000  has  been  made  in  the  capital  stock 
of  F.  L.  Estes  &  Co.,  manufacturers  here  of  woodenware,  etc.  This  in- 
crease was  made  necessary  Ijy  reason  of  the  growing  business  of  the  com- 
pany.    The   company    will    install    additional    equipment. 

Members  of  the  local  trade  anticipate  considerable  benefits  as  a  result 
of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal.  The  opening  of  this  canal  will 
mean  more  to  the  lumber  trade  of  this  section  than  to  any  other  branch 
of  export  business.  The  southern  trade  at  present  is  largely  confined  to 
eastern  states  and  Europe,  but  the  canal  will  make  it  possible  to  develop 
large  Pacific  coast  interests  as  well  as  trade  in  South  America. 


=■<  BRISTOL  y 


Dr.  C.  S.  Aldrich  ot  Johnson  City,  Tenn..  was  a  visitor  here  this  week. 
He  is  president  of  the  Carolina  Spruce  Company,  a  large  lumber  corpo- 
ration which  is  installing  a  big  band  mill  near  Pcnsacola,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  large  area  of  timber.  The  mill  is  on  the  Black  Mountain 
railroad,  which  connects  with  the  new  Clinchfleld.  It  will  soon  be  put 
into  operation. 

O.  U.  Vail  of  Waynesville,  N.  C,  head  ot  the  Waynesville  Lumber 
Company,  was  a  visitor  in  Bristol  this  week.  His  company  has  completed 
the  erection  of  a  band  mill  at  Waynesville.  for  the  manufacture  of  a  large 
area  of  timberland  twenty  miles  east  of  Waynesville.  A  line  of  railroad 
has  been  built  and  the  company  will  turn  out  a  large  quantity  of  stock. 

Fred  K.  Paxton  of  the  Paxton  Lumber  Company,  who  has  been  located 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  charge  of  the  company's  new  operations  in  that 
section,  is  a  visitor  at  the  .general  oflices  in  this  city. 

It  was  announced  this  week  that  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  Southern  & 
Virginia  and  Southwestern,  will,  before  Feb.  1,  put  into  effect  the  reduced 
milling-in-transit  charge  at  Bristol,  in  accordance  with  a  recent  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  case  of  the  hardwood  lum- 
ber Interests  of  Bristol  against  the  railroads.  They  will  be  compelled  to 
make  restitution  of  one  half  cent  per  hundred  pounds  on  all  milllng-in- 
transit  shipments  since  the  rate  was  arbitrarily  advanced  from  one  to  two 
cents.     The  new  rate  is  one  and  one-half  cents. 

The  Wilkinson-Matthews  Lumber  Company,  which  was  organized  in 
Bristol  some  months  ago  by  E.  H.  Wilkinson,  J.  H.  Matthews  and  others, 
last  week  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy.  The  assets  are 
$18,000  as  against  liabilities  of  $21,000. 


Among  the  buyers  in  Bristol  this  week  was  Frank  B.  Clayton,  of  the 
.\merican  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Company  ot  Pittsburg,  which  is 
buying  heavily  on  the  Bristol  market  at  present. 

J.  A.  Stone  of  the  Stone-Huling  Lumber  Company,  has  returned  from  a 
business  trip  to  Norfolk  and  Washington. 

The  Levisa  Land  and  Timber  Company  was  organized  last  week  at 
Grundy,  Va.,  by  E.  R.  Boyd  and  associates,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000. 


=-<  LOUISVILLE  y- 


.7.  E.  Barton,  state  forester  of  Kentucky,  has  taken  occasion,  in  view 
of  the  floods  along  the  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  other  streams  in  this  state, 
to  point  out  the  possibility  of  preventing  them  by  the  placing  of  forests 
at  their  head-waters.  He  takes  the  ground  that  floods  are  largely  due 
to  the  cutting  out  of  forests  at  the  sources  of  the  streams,  denuding  the 
land  and  permitting  the  rainfall  to  run  off  immediately.  This  has  the 
eflject  of  causing  flood  conditions  when  with  the  forests  present  the  stage 
of  the  rivers  would  not  rise  to  a  dangerous  point.  He  urges  that  this 
question  be  taken  up  by  Kentucky  and  neighboring  states,  and  adds  that 
his  department  is  already  entering  into  a  study  of  the  question. 

The  flood  caused  a  considerable  damage  in  Louisville,  chiefly,  however, 
through  interruption  of  business.  Among  the  concerns  which  were  com- 
pelled to  stop  their  operations  for  the  time  being  were  the  Louisville 
Point  Lumber  Company,  Louisville  Veneer  Mills,  Booker-Cecil  Company 
and  the  Booker  Box  Company.  The  yard  of  the  Booker-Cecil  Company 
was  not  actually  flooded,  but  the  tracks  of  its  switches  were  covered,  so 
that  business  could  not  be  continued  for  several  days.  The  Louisville 
Point  Lumber  Company  succeeded  in  removing  most  of  its  lumber  before 
the  water  got  into  its  yard,  scy  that  its  loss  from  flooded  stock  will  be 
relatively  small. 

The  Roberts-Conner  Veneer  Company,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  across  the 
river  from  Louisville,  had  to  shut  down  on  account  of  the  flood.  B.  W. 
Lord  of  the  Chicago  Lumber  and  Veneer  Company,  Burnside,  Ky.,  esti- 
mated the  loss  to  the  lumber  and  timber  interests  of  the  Cumberland 
valley  at  close  to  a  million  dollars.  His  own  company  was  fortunate  in 
saving  most  of  its  logs.  The  Kentucky  Lumber  Company,  Burnside,  suf- 
fered through  the  flooding  of  its  yard.  B.  F.  Rakestram  of  Burnside  is 
reported  to  have  lost  lumber  valued  at  $25,000  from  the  flood.  The  Cum- 
berland river  situation  is  being  used  as  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
improving  the  river  and  creating  a  navigable  stage  for  most  of  the  year. 
Kentucky  river  mills  sufllered  as  well  as  those  on  the  Cumberland  nver. 
Those  at  Frankfort  were  invaded,  but  as  several  were  closed  down  any- 
way, the  loss  was  comparatively  small. 

The  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  has  engaged  Louis  B.  Wehle  to  prepare 
its  complaint,  which  is  to  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission against  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  that  road  to  accept  switching  from  competitive  points. 
The  board  believes  that  the  present  statutes  afford  ground  for  relief,  but 
additional  help  will  be  given  by  Congressman  A.  O,  Stanley,  who  has 
secured  a  favorable  report  on  an  amendment  to  the  interstate  commerce 
law  which  will  force  the  railroads  to  accept  switching  business  of  the 
kind  to  which  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  objects. 

State  Forester  J.  E.  Barton  hopes  to  be  able  to  secure  the  use  of  gov- 
ernment funds  under  the  Weeks  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  patrol 
system  in  the  forests  to  prevent  flres  and  waste.  The  state  will  put  up 
an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditure  authorized  by  the  federal  government. 
Mr.  Barton  is  compiling  statistics  showing  the  increase  in  timber  values 
in  this  state.  He  is  to  be  given  the  services  of  an  assistant,  the  work  of 
the  department  having  developed  rapidly  since  he  took  hold  four  or  five 
months  ago. 

The  fact  that  the  production  of  lumber  in  Kentucky  fell  off  in  1911  as 
compared  with  previous  years  is  not  taken  to  mean  that  the  state  is  losing 
its  grip  as  a  manufacturing  section.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  numerous  mills  are  being  located  in  eastern  Kentuck.v.  which  Is  now 
being  opened  up  by  new  railways,  and  that  during  1913  and  1914  the 
production  of  hardwood  lumber  in  this  state  should  be  close  to  a  billion 
feet.  In  1911,  according  to  figures  ot  the  Census  Bureau,  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber  amounted  to  632,415,000  feet. 

The  Kentucky,  Tennessee  &  Alabama  Railroad  is  to  build  between  Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  paralleling  the  line  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  for  most  of  the  way,  it  is  reported. 
It  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Appalachian  Railroad  Company,  which  was 
chartered  last  May. 

R.  S.  Hill,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Adler  Organ  Company  of 
Louisville,  has  purchased  the  old  factory  building  of  the  Chilton-Guthrie 
Trunk  Company  in  Highland  Park,  south  of  Louisville,  and  is  now  equip- 
ping it  for  the  manufacture  of  or.gans.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  4,000 
a  year,  he  states.  Mr.  Hill  will  be  in  the  market  tor  lumber,  including 
dimension  stock,  veneers  and  possibly  glued-up  stock,  as  soon  as  his  fac- 
tory is  in  running  condition,  which  will  be  in  about  sixty  days. 

J.  M.  Rice  of  Dry  Ridge,  Ky.,  is  preparing  to  establish  a  small  band 
mill,  and  is  in  the  market  for  used  equipment  of  that  character. 

The  W.  F.  Gokra  Tie  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  Is  reported  to  be  planning 
the  establishment  of  a  tie  creosoting  plant  at  Maysville.  Ky. 

Among  the  Louisville  hardwood  men  who  attended  the  annual  of  the 
Indiana  Hardwood  Lumbermen's  Association  in  Indianapolis  last  week 
were  T.  M.  Brown  of  the  W.  P.  Brown  &  Sons  Lumber  Company ;  Edward 
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L.  Davis  of  the  Edward  L.  Davis  Lumlier  Company  :  Roscoe  F.  Smith  of 
tlie  Ohio  Rivor  Sawmill  Company:  and  Stuart  R.  Cecil  and  P.  G.  Booker 
of  the  Booker-Cecil  Company.  All  are  members  of  the  Louisville  Hard- 
wood Club. 


=-<  ST.  LOUIS  y- 


The  meeting  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  set  tor  Jan.  21  has  been  post- 
poned until  Feb.  4,  owing  to  several  lumber  conventions  taking  place 
during  the  week  of  Jan.  21. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange, 
held  Jan.  9,  W.  W.  Milne  was  re-elected  treasurer  and  George  McBlair 
secretary.  At  another  meeting  of  this  body,  held  on  Jan.  21,  several 
important  matters  were  discussed.  Among  them  were  the  re-adjustment 
of  the  insurance  law.  the  inspection  department  and  the  traffic  depart- 
ment. In  the  matter  of  insurance,  the  insurance  committee  was  in- 
structed to  get  better  -protection  by  formulating  some  scheme  in  the  way 
of  a  new  law.  President  Smith  was  instructed  to  select  an  inspector 
who  was  well  posted  in  hardwoods  as  well  as  yellow  pine.  The  traffic 
mat-ers  were  placed  in  the  bands  of  Chas.  E.  Thomas,  who  will  look  after 
that  department  personally.  Under  the  new  administration  the  financial 
condition  of  the  exchange  will  be  made  much  stronger  than  in  the  past. 
President  Smith  also  announced  the  names  of  the  various  committees  and 
his  selectiou  was  ratified. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club, 
held  on  Jan.  21,  the  matter  of  introducing  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  to 
create  a  Bureau  of  Forestr.v  was  recommended.  A  number  of  other 
matters  were  also  discussed,   the  nature  of  which  was  not  disclosed. 

E.  "W.  Blumer.  sales  manager  of  the  Lothman  Cypress  Company,  left 
last  week  for  the  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  plant,  where  he  will  put  in  shape  several 
kilns  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  Following  this  he  will  go 
through  the  eastern  territory  on  a  selling  trip. 

W.  W.  Dings  of  the  Garetson-Greason  Lumber  Company  spent  several 
days  in  Kansas  City  last  week  and  of  course  he  returned  with  a  nice  lot 
of  orders.  Mr.  Garetson,  who  has  been  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  several 
weeks,  has  returned  home.  Mr.  Dings  reports  that  the  company  is  sold 
up  on  oak,  that  all  its  mills  are  running  and  that  prices  are  more  than 
satisfactory. 


I 


=-<  MILWAUKEE  y. 


The  will  of  the  late  Edward  Bradley,  a  well-known  Milwaukee  lumber- 
man, has  been  admitted  to  probate.  The  will  disposed  of  an  estate  valued 
at  $3,600,000,  composed  of  real  estate  valued  at  $600,000,  and  personal 
property  valued  at  $3,000,000.  Each  of  his  three  daughters  receive  one- 
third  of  the  estate. 

The  plant  of  the  Kaukauna  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Company  was 
destroyed  by  flre  on  Jan.  12,  causing  a  total  loss  of  the  sawmill  and  dry- 
kiln,  valued  at  $25,000,  with  insurance  of  $10,000.  The  cause  of  the  flre 
is  unknown. 

The  Marinette  &  Menominee  Box  Company,  of  which  John  A.  Cook  of 
Marinette  is  president,  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  its 
own  use  in  manufacturing  boxes.  Heretofore  the  company  purchased  all 
its  lumber  from  mills. 

The  State  Conservation  Commission  will  recommend  a  one-tenth  mill 
tax  for  twenty  years,  the  funds  to  be  used  for  upbuilding  the  forest 
reserve.  The  tax  would  raise  .¥284,000  a  year  and  would  permit  the  pur- 
chase of  timber  tracts  in  northern  Wisconsin.  State  Forester  E.  M. 
Grofflth  believes  that  the  state  must  own  more  than  the  present  400,000 
acres.  The  tax  on  growing  timber  should  be  lowered,  he  said,  and  the 
harvest  tax  raised  to  conserve  the  forests. 

The  W.  E.  Priestly  Lumber  Company  has  been  incorporated  by  W.  E. 
Priestly,  G.  W.  Priestly  and  E.  Von  Briesen  at  Milwaukee  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000. 

M.  H.  Hand  of  Plymouth,  proprietor  of  a  successful  lumber  business, 
has  taken  members  of  his  family  into  the  business  and  incorporated  as 
the  M.  H.  Hand  Lumber  Company.  He  will  be  president  of  the  firm, 
which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000. 

J.  D.  Mylrea,  C.  L.  Hale  and  W.  H.  Mylrea  have  incorporated  the  Hale- 
Mylrea  Lumber  Company  at  Wausau  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000. 

The  sawmill  of  the  Bayfield  Box  and  Lumber  Company  has  commenced 
operations,  and  an  immense  business  in  handling  hardwood  is  expected. 
New  life  has  been  put  into  the  plant  and  a  big  run  of  business  is  planned. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hardwood  Products  Company  of  Neenah 
the  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  W.  C.  Wing,  president ;  D.  L. 
Klmberly,  vice-president :  C.  B.  Clark,  secretary  :  E.  D.  Belas,  treasurer. 

T.  T.  Jones,  formerly  with  the  G.  W.  Jones  Lumber  Company  of  Apple- 
ton,  has  assumed  the  position  of  manager  of  the  hardwood  department  of 
the  Webster-Whipple  Lumber  Company  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Provided  that  sleighing  continues  for  several  weeks  more,  the  logging 
operations  this  year  in  northern  Wisconsin  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
its  history.  That  the  1913  cut  will  exceed  any  previous  total  by  fifty 
per  cent  is  predicted  by  prominent  lumbermen  in  that  section.  The  good 
demand  has  brought  out  nearly  every  operator. 

Mrs.  Florence  J.  Peck  of  Fond  du  Lac  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hopper  of 
Oshkosh  have  acquired  the  interest  of  C.  J.  Medberry  In  the  Gurney 
Refrigerator  Company.  Mr.  Medberry  was  president  and  general  manager 
since  organization,  and  the  sale  places  the  control  of  the  plant,  employing 


more  than  200  persons,  in  the  hands  of  the  two  women.  The  company 
started  in  a  small  way  In  1890  in  Oshkosh.  After  a  flre  It  was  moved 
to  Fond  du  Lac,  where  It  grew  Into  a  $500,000  annual  business  concern. 
David  .Tack,  one  of  the  original  founders,  died  recently. 


=■<  CADILLAC  y 


Henry  Ballou,  general  manager  of  Cobbs  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  wife  and 
daughter,  sailed  Jan.  23  for  a  thirty  days'  rruisc  to  the  West  Indies 
and  will  touch  at  Colon.  Mr.  Ballon  expects  to  arrive  home  early  in 
March. 

W.  W.  Mitchell,  president  of  Cobbs  &  Mitclitll,  Inc.,  and  The  Mitchell 
Brothers  Company,  wife  and  daughter  have  left  for  a  tour  In  the  South. 
centering  around  Augusta,  Ga.  Mr.  Mitchell  shipped  his  large  touring 
car  and  will  motor  through  a  portion  of  the  South.  He  expects  to  be 
away  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

F.  J.  Cobbs  of  Cobbs  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  wife  and  son  will  locate  at  Los 
Angeles,   Cal.,   for  the  winter. 

Unless  there  is  more  snow  in  Michigan,  outside  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "snow  belt, "  parties  expecting  to  put  in  logs,  wood  and  other  com- 
modities will  be  minus  a  sleigh  haul.  Even  in  Cadillac  the  sudden  change 
in  the  weather  has  broken  the  sleighing  and  as  a  consequence  300  teams 
are  idle.  This  will  mean  a  large  decrease  in  the  input  of  logs,  unless 
more  snow  falls.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  Petoskey  and  Harbor  Springs  the 
ground  is  as  bare  as  in  the  summer  time,  and  Little  Traverse  Bay, 
which  is  usually  frozen  with  ice  at  this  time  of  the  year,  has  not  yet  been 
frozen. 

The  Oval  Wood  Dish  Company  of  Traverse  City  has  enlarged  Its 
clothes  pins  department,  employing  forty  additional  men.  It  will  turn 
out  one  carload  of  the  finished  product,  amounting  to  1,500  boxes  of  five 
gross,  a  day.  This  company  now  employs  500  hands  and  the  factory  runs 
continuously  during  the  year.  It  will  use  not  less  than  15.000.000  feet 
of  lumber  and  produce  1,200  carloads  of  an  average  of  four  cars  per  day 
in  all  of  its  products,  wood  dishes,  clothes  pins,  etc. 


The  Hardwood  Market 


=-<  CHICAGO  >■ 


steady  increase  in  demand  on  the  part  of  all  consuming  factors  in 
Chicago  have  marked  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  hardwood  business  of 
this  city.  The  inventory  season  is  practically  over,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions the  local  factories  are  in  the  market  strongly.  There  continues  to 
he  every  reason  to  anticipate  strong  business  during  the  next  year.  As 
in  other  sections  of  the  country,  the  furniture  tr.ide  in  Chicago  is  strong 
and  manufacturers  are  predicting  even  greater  demands  for  their  product, 
which  naturally  will  result  in  increased  demand  on  their  part  for  hard- 
wood lumber  of  various  kinds.  As  in  the  furniture  trade,  so  in  the 
other  lines  including  the  implement  manufacturers,  millwork  houses,  door 
concerns,  car  shops, — all  are  showing  a  decided  disposition  to  get  hold  of 
sufficient  supplies  of  dry  hardwood  lumber  at  any  reasonable  figure.  They 
evidently  have  come  fully  to  realize  the  absolute  necessity  for  buying 
now  wherever  they  can  do  so  on  any  reasonable  basis. 

There  is  no  boom — present  conditions  are  the  result  of  a  natural 
healthful  improvement  in  all  business,  which  has  been  reflected  particu- 
larly on  the  lumber  business. 

Local  lumbermen  have  experienced  some  added  difficulty  in  making 
deliveries  on  account  of  flood  conditions  in  the  South.  No  one  Is  predict- 
ing any  accumulation  of  hardwood  stocks  during  the  next  six  months, 
and  all  .are  predicting  at  least  a  maintenance  of  present  hardwood  values 
and  a  probability  of  a  gradual  increase  in  most  lines  of  staple  stock. 


-■<,  NEW  YORK  >■ 


The  local  hardwood  market  conliuucs  lirm  in  the  matter  of  price,  though 
there  is  noted  some  decrease  in  volume,  but  this  is  only  seasonable  and 
the  demand  will  doubtless  pick  up  after  inventories  are  completed.  Stocks 
are  reported  low  at  mill  points  as  approaching  the  spring  seasoj  which 
shows  every  likelihood  of  being  active.  Stocks  on  hand  in  most  cases 
are  badly  broken.  Birch  and  maple  continue  strong  in  demand  and  firm 
in  price,  while  plain  and  quartered  oak  are  In  good  call  :  ash  is  also  in 
good  demand  at  good  prices.  It  is  expected  that  the  yard  and  factory 
trade  will  shortly  be  in  the  market  for  large  supplies. 


-•<,  BUFFALO  >• 


Trade  in  hardwoods  is  quiie  satisfactory  and  has  shown  a  good  deal 
of  improvement  as  the  month  progressed.  Scarcity  of  the  better  grades 
of  a  number  of  hardwoods  has  turned  inquiry  to  the  lower  grades,  which 
are  also  in  small  supply.  The  demand  has  been  well  distributed  over  the 
list  and  the  prices  of  all  varieties  have  been  holding  firm.  Dealers  are 
looking  for  business  to  make  a  good  showing  for  some  time  ahead,  and 
for  prices  to  hold  very  strong  in  most  woods. 

Plain  oak,  both  red  and  white,  has  as  usual  led  In  demand,  it  being 
immaterial  to   many  buyers   which   is  supplied.     Quartered  oak   in  firsta 
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and  seconds  is  moving  pretty  well,  although  the  common  is  not  activL-. 
Brown  ash  is  one  of  the  other  woods  in  better  than  average  demand. 
Maple  shows  a  tendency  to  advance  and  is  being  held  at  unusually  strong 
figures  at  the  producing  points.  Chestnut  is  stated  to  be  in  normal 
demand,  while  poplar  remains  a  rather  slow  mover,  though  direct  ship- 
ments are  being  madp   West, 

•<  PHILADELPHIA  >< 

Although  somewhat  of  a  hiatus  is  always  expected  during  the  opening 

weeks  of  the  new  year,  owing  to  the  natural  distractions  of  the  holiday 
season  and  the  balancing  of  accounts  for  the  past  year,  the  hardwood 
market  has  maintained  a  reasonable  activity  during  the  last  fortnight : 
many  inquiries  have  been  made  and  a  considerable  amount  of  business 
booked.  Evidently  the  business  man  is  anticipating  a  prosperous  year,  con- 
sequently is  making  every  effort  to  secure  himself  with  sufficient  stock 
ahead.  Although  reports  from  the  mill  end  indicate  better  conditions  as 
to  logging,  etc..  the  orders  already  placed  will  no  doubt  prevent  any 
accumulation  of  stock  for  months  to  come. 

The  wholesale  consumers  continue  fairly  active,  and  an  optimistic  feel- 
ing as  to  outlook  is  expressed  on  all  sides.     There  is  no  Indication  of  a 
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diminution  in  activity  among  hox  makers,  and  building  operations  for  1913 
are  in  for  a  large  volume  of  business  for  interior  finish  work.  Conserva- 
tive houses  concede  that  everything  looks  satisfactory  for  the  coming  year, 
but  the  momentous  question.  "Can  yoS  deliver  the  goods?"  is  already 
being  heard  in  many  places  among  the  anxious  buyers. 

There  is  no  sign  of  wavering  perceptible  anywhere  in  hardwood  prices, 
and  any  probable  change  will  more  likely  strengthen  than  weaken  values. 
Oak  continues  king  of  woods,  with  quartered  oak  climbing ;  ash  shows 
improvement ;  basswood,  maple,  birch  and  beech  are  in  good  demand : 
poplar  holds  steady  ;  mahogany  is  much  called  for  in  the  furniture  trade. 


^-<  PITTSBURGH  y 


Some  casing  off  in  buying  is  noted  in  the  hardwood  market  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  particularly  in  the  East.  This  is  reported  to  be  due  to 
tlie  fear  of  unwise  tariff  agitation.  In  general,  however,  the  tendency  is 
toward  strong  buying  even  for  delivery  six  and  eight  months  ahead. 
Prices  are  good  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  business  is  coming  in  in 
a  much  larger  volume  than  last  year.  Yard  buying  is  not  satisfactory. 
Retailers  have  been  unusually  careful  this  winter  in  taking  stocks  and 
are  looking  ahead  with  a  wise  eye  to  forecast  the  building  situation  more 
carefully  before  they  order  heavily. 


-<  BOSTON  y 


The  feature  of  the  hardwood  market  in  Boston  is  the  strength  with 
which  prices  are  held  rather  than  activity  to  demand.  Practically  all  of 
the  reports  from  mill  sections  of  the  country  indicate  renewed  strength 
upon  the  part  of  manufacturers.  The  stocks  of  hardwood  lumber  at  mill 
points  are  not  large  aiui  manufacturers  insist  upon  asking  prices,  feeling 
they  are  justified  in  doing  so.  Tliere  may  be  a  few  lots  offered  from  time 
to  time  that  would  indicate  that  the  holders  were  not  quite  as  firm  as 
reports  show,  but  when  the  whole  story  is  told,  it  is  generally  found  that 
the  offerings  are  not  up  to  standard  or  that  some  manufacturer  is  in 
need  of  cash  and  is  willing  to  make  a  concession  in  order  to  get  the  ready 
money   to   meet   some  pressing  obligation. 

The  general  demand  for  hardwood  lumber  in  this  market  is  fair.  Con- 
suming manufacturers  are  doing  a  good  business  and  in  but  few  cases 
are  tb^ir  stocks  of  lumber  lars'*.  Kor  several  weeks  reports  have  tended 
toward  a  further  advance  in  plain  oak.  and  during  the  past  two  weeks 
some  dealers  have  actually  asked  a  higher  figure.  This  is  especially  true 
of  stock  coming  from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  i^uartered  oak  has  also  been 
firmer  with  a  better  demand.  Low-grade  poplar  continues  to  sell  well, 
hut  the  top  grades  are  not  active.  Ash  has  attracted  a  fair  amount  of 
Imsinrss.  and  the  demand  for  elm  has  ruled  moderate.     Cypress  is  in  fair 
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Cass,   West   Virgrinia.  NEW  YORK 


-^  COLUMBUS  y 


Bluestone  Land  &  Lumber  Company 

M.*  N  r  F.\CT  r  R  ERS 

WEST  VIRGINIA  HARDWOODS 
Soft  White  Pine,  Oak,  Poplar,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

RIDGWAY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPLETE   PLANING 
MILL  FACILITIES 


Band   8awed   Stock 


THREE  STATES  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  el 


SOUTHERN  HARDWOODS 
Cottonwood  and  Red  Cum  Specialties 

MAIN  OFFICE,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 


The  hardwood  trade  in  Columbus  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been 
aetive  in  every  direction.  The  demand  for  all  varieties  and  grades  has 
been  good  and  prices  have  been  well  maintained.  Stocks  in  every  locality 
are  rather  light  and  no  accumulations  are  reported  in  any  section  in  this 
territorv. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  trade  has  been  (he  high  waters  which 
shut  off  traffic  on  a  number  of  railroad  lines  from  the  hardwood  field-^. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  C.  &  O.  and  the  K.  &  M.,  which  cross  the 
Ohio  river  Into  Ohio  from  the  West  Virginia  fields.  The  bridge  on  the 
C.  &  O.  was  destroyed  and  traffic  on  the  K.  &  M.  was  suspended  for 
almost  a  week.  The  net  result  of  this  state  of  aftaiis  was  a  dearth  of 
stocks  in  many  places.  The  car  shortage  is  still  bad,  although  not  so 
many  complaints  have  been  heard  recently. 

Manufacturing  establishments  are  still  the  best  buyers  of  hardwoods, 
although  the  yard  trade  is  in  the  market  for  larger  stocks.  Retailers' 
slocks  are  light  and  tliere  is  every  indication  of  active  building  operations. 
Factories  engaged  in  making  furniture,  implements  and  vehicles  are  buy- 
ing larger  stocks. 

Quartered  oak  is  iu  good  demand  in  every  section  and  prices  are  firm. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  plain  oak,  both  red  and  white,  at  firm  prices. 
Che&tn'ut  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  market,  with  sound  wormy 
especially  in  demand.  Poplar  is  more  active  and  stocks  of  the  lower 
grades  have  decreased.  Ash  is  selling  well  and  the  same  is  true  of  bass- 
wood.     Other  hardwoods  are  unchanged. 


=■<  BALTIMORE  y 


The  hardwood  business  lias  been  somewhat  quiet  so  far  this  year;  at 
Ii'ast  some  members  of  the  trade  have  found  it  so,  while  others  state  that 
they  are  getting  a  considerable  number  of  orders  aud  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  complain  of.  However,  even  those  who  report  quiet  admit  that 
they  have  no  unsold  stocks  of  dry  lumber  on  hand,  and  that  they  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  which  they  could  readily  place. 
Apparently  lumber  is  not  any  more  plentiful  than  it  has  been  in  months, 
with'  the  demand  sufficient  to  take  up  promptly  the  output  of  the  mills. 
The  exceptionally  mild  weather  in  the  East  facilitates  operation  of  mills 
and  the  production  is  likely  to  run  ahead  of  most  other  years,  though  the 
absence  of  snow  is  something  of  a  drawback,  logging  being  made  more  dith- 
cult.  Apparently  there  is  a  place  for  all  the  lumber  that  can  be  turned 
out  and  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  is  not  looked  for. 
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It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  i-ange  of  piices  has  gone  up  rather  than 
reacted,  with  the  prospects  decidedly  favorable  for  another  advance.  Not 
a  single  item  on  the  list  shows  weakness,  with  the  exception,  of  course, 
«f  extra  wide  poplar,  which  has  had  no  recovery  whatever.  Oak  is  very 
strong  in  practically  all  divisions,  the  domestic  demand  as  well  as  the  for- 
eign inquiry  being  active.  All  the  reports  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  are  to  the  effect  that  slocks  abroad  are  much  lower  than  is 
usually  the  case  and  that  the  buyers  manifest  a  disposition  to  meet  the 
prices  of  the  shippers,  which  evidence  no  signs  of  an  easing  off,  though  a 
change  may  come,  if  reports  about  the  disruption  of  the  Atlantic  steamship 
pool,  recently  published,  have  a  substantial  foundation.  Should  the  agree- 
ment between  the  various  lines  go  to  pieces  on  account  of  the  action  of 
some  of  them  in  establishing  lines  to  new  points  in  competition  "With  the 
routes  already  in  operation,  ocean  freight  rates  may  take  a  decided  drop, 
which  would  necessitate  another  readjustment.  For  the  present,  however. 
the  rates  hold  firmly  and  export  prices  must  be  based  upon  them.  As  a  rule 
the  foreign  stock  lists  show  the  various  woods  to  be  in  far  smaller  supply 
at  different  ports  than  they  have  been  in  times  past,  and  new  shipments 
are  being  encouraged  so  as  to  bring  the  selection  up  to  the  required  pro- 
portions. In  the  domestic  market  it  is  a  case  of  buyers  finding  lumber 
at  fair  prices  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  their  wants,  which  is  by  no 
means  easy.  The  market  is  mainly  a  manufacturers'  market,  and  the 
millmen  are  making  attractive  profits. 


=-<  CINCINNATI  >-= 


Bad  weather  has  had  the  effect  of  checking  up  activities  at  the  hard- 
wood yards.  Dealers  are  getting  as  much  stock  together  as  possible  in 
anticipation  of  a  very  heavy  early  spring  business.  Stocks  are  arriving 
much  more  freely  than  for  many  weeks  and.  with  the  demand  a  little 
slack  during  the  stock  taking  period,  dealers  hope  to  get  a  little  ahead. 
All  dealers  express  full  confidence  in  the  future  market  conditions  and 
that  prices  will  advance  as  the  season  advances.  At  producing  points 
manufacturers  will  accept  no  business  except  at  top  prices,  and  few  of 
them  have  much  stock,  despite  redoubled  efforts  on  their  part  to  increase 
production.  Buyers  in  the  South  are  very  plentiful  and  millmen  need  not 
reach  out  far  to  secure  business.  Factories  are  all  running  and  are  well 
supplied  with  orders  for  many  wrecks  to  come.  None  of  these  plants  has 
much  stock  and  are  sending  out  numerous  inquiries  for   supplies. 

About  the  only  change  noted  in  the  poplar  market  condition  during 
the  past  week  is  the  much  better  demand  for  the  upper  grades,  which  have 
not  been  doing  well  lately.  This  change  for  the  better  is  not  only  en- 
■couraging  to  dealers,  but  bears  out  manufacturers  who  have  been  holding 
this  class  of  stock  at  stiff  prices.  The  demand  for  No.  2  and  3  common 
continues,  the  feature  being  the  scarcit.v  of  these  grades. 

All  grades  of  plain  oak  are  in  demand,  as  is  chestnut.  Quartered  oak  is 
strong  in  demand  and  price.  Ash  sells  well  and  thick  stock  is  much  in 
demand  and  scarce.  Poplar,  basswood.  Cottonwood  and  gum  in  low 
grades  are  very  scarce  and  bringing  good  prices.  The  upper  grades  of 
gum  are  becoming  stronger  all  the  time  and  firsts  and  seconds  red  gum 
is  expected  to  advance  quite  a  little  in  price  on  account  of  the  demand  for 
this  stock,  which  is  growing  quite  scarce. 

After  having  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  a  steady  rain  for 
three  days,  the  weather  has  settled  down  to  fine,  crisp  but  sunny  days 
that  will  put  new  life  into  the  lumbermen  who  have  yards  and  are  badly 
affected  by  such  conditions.  The  receipts  are  very  encouraging  and  as 
demand  has  slackened  up  a  bit  lumbermen  are  fast  getting  into  a  good 
position  to  take  care  of  the  expected  heavy  early  spring  business.  All 
branches  of  the  industry  are  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and  the  most 
optimistic  expressions  from  the  best  posted  lumbermen  as  to  the  prospects 
for  good  business  are  the  best  evidence  of  their  confidence  in  business 
conditions.  The  activity  of  the  factory  trade  all  over  this  section  is 
remarkable  for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  they  are  all  well  supplied  with 
orders   that  will   insure   their   running    right  along  for   many   weeks. 

The  box  manufacturers  have  been  ver.v  busy  and  are  calling  for  almost 
any  kind  of  low-grade  hardwoods  suitable  for  making  boxes.  Most  of 
these  concerns  usually  carry  large  stocks  in  their  own  yards,  but  the 
•consumption  has  been  so  great  during  the  past  several  months  that  they 
are  about  cleaned  out  of  stock  and  are  taking  all  stock  offered  at  reason- 
able prices. 


=-<  TOLEDO  >-= 


Conditions  here  have  not  changed  greatly  but  stocks  are  badly  broken. 
This  condition  also  prevails  at  the  mills,  many  of  the  southern  mills 
being  oversold  for  at  least  four  months.  There  is  very  little  if  any  specu- 
lative buying  but  buyers  are  taking  about  all  the  lumber  they  can  readily 
secure  for  present  use.  The  supply,  however,  in  many  lines  is  short. 
Plain  red  oak  is  leading  the  demand  here.  Good  dry  stocks  are  extremely 
scarce  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulates  the  prices.  The  better 
grades  of  hickory  are  in  good  demand  just  now  and  extremely  hard  to 
get.  There  is  plenty  of  hickory  to  be  had  but  the  weather  this  winter 
has  been  extremely  unfavorable  for  getting  out  logs,  which  accounts  for 
the  scarcity.  Prices  are  of  course  consequently  high.  White  ash  is  among 
the  called  for  woods,  much  of  it  being  used  by  automobile  factories. 
Basswood  is  light  as  elm  is  being  substituted  quite  freely  for  this  mate- 
rial. The  call  for  elm  is  strong  with  fair  supply.  The  call  for  red  gum 
Is  strong  in  both  high  and  low-grade  lumber,  the  heavier  call  being  for 
the  low-grade  stock,  which  is  largely  used  by  boxing  and  crating  concerns. 


"C  I  N  C  I  N  N  A  T  r 

jHardwood  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers! 


Richey,  Halsted  &  Quick 

HIGH      GRADE      SOUTHERN      LUMBER 

E.  C.  BRADLEY  LUMBER  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  WEST  VIRGINA  HARDWOODS 
«(>p;rkk  itiii.niNti 

Johns,  Mowbray,  Nelson  Company 

OAK,    ASH,    POPLAR    &    CHESTNUT 

r.lM    -VND    COTTONWOOD 

C.  CRANE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

17:i9    E.iSTKRN    .WKMK 

CONASAUGA  LUMBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  HARDWOOD  AND  PINE 

FOIRTH   N.VTIOXAI.  BANK   151  ILDIXG 

RIEMEIER  LUMBER  CO. 

OAK,         POPLAR, 

SIMMERS  .VND  t.EST  STREETS 


CHESTNUT 


JAMES  KENNEDY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

OAK,   POPLAR   AND    OTHER    HARDWOODS 

FIRST    N.VTIOXAI,    B.VXK    HIII.DING 

The  Kosse,  Shoe  &  Schleyer  Co. 

WALNUT,  OAK,  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

lOS-4-5  C.VREW   BOLDING 

OHIO  VENEER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  &  Importers  FOREIGN  VENEERS 

2624-34    COLER-VIX    .VVEXUE 

CHARLES  F.  SHIELS  &  CO. 

SrECI-VLISTS    IX    WIDE    STOCK 

POPLAR,  OAK,  CHERRY,  BIRCH 


GEORGE  LITTLEFORD 

RED     CEDAR,  CHERRY 

OFFICE:      12«S    RICH.MOND    STREET 

SWANN-DAY  LUMBER  CO. 

Mfrs.    YELLOW    POPLAR    and    WHITE    OAK 

S.VI.ES    OFFHE— SECOND    X.VTIONAI.     B.VNK     HI  II. DING 


KIUIN  DRIED  OAK 

AIVD  OTMER  MARDWOODS 

are  one  of  our  many  "'specialties"  which  are 
so  satisfactor}^  to  others.     Why  not  you? 

Might   pay  you   to   get     in 
touch  with  us.   It  has  others 

_THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  CO.g 

l§iM§Msrai0EiaafiiM2EiaMeiaaJSMMaisi3MaeMMaiasMeiasMSjaMi6) 
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VENEERS 

THAT  ARE 

UNIQUE,  STRIKING,  BEAUTIFUL 


C  The  C.  L.  Willev  Veneer  plant  recentl}'  secured  tlirce 
magnificent  logs  in  the  Liverpool  market  of  unknown 
botany. 

C  In  tone,  texture  and  color  the\-  could  readily  pass  for 
mahogany. 

C  In  the  faultless  manner,  for  which  the  Willey  plant  is 
celebrated,  they  have  been  sliced  into  1/28  veneers,  rang- 
ing from  IS  to  30  inches  wide. 

C  The  figure  is  a  very  large,  broken,  mottled  stripe. 

C  The  illustration  in  actual  size  from  a  small  section  of 
this  wood  in  this  column  does  not  do  it  justice. 

C  There  is  only  150,000  feet  of  it.  It  will  be  sold  at  an 
attractive  price,  and  it  should  go  into  the  hands  of  some 
concern  that  wants  to  make  a  reputation  for  itself  in  a 
fine  piece  of  interior  finish  or  to  a  piano  factory,  which 
would  be  interested  in  something  distinctly  attractive 
for  piano  veneers. 

C  It's  well  worth  a  trip  to  the  Willey  jilant  to  see  this 
splendid  wood. 

C  Both  local  and  visiting  buyers  are  cordially  invited  to 
call  and  inspect  the  Willey  plant,  and  the  contents  of  its 
big  veneer  and  lumber  warehouses  on  Robey  St.,  near 
Blue  Island  avenue.  Take  Blue  Island  avenue  car  at  the 
postoffice  to  Robey  street. 

C.  L.  WILLEY,  Chicago 

Largest  Mahogany  Veneer  and  Lumber  Producing  Plant  in 

the  World 


Lumbermen  heve  are  watching  with  considerable  interest  the  political 
situation  and  are  awaiting  with  more  or  less  anxiety  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  lumber. 

The  furniture  manufacturers  in  this  section  recently  raised  the  price 
of  their  product  twenty-five  per  cent,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  lumber  which  has  shown  no  indications  of  weakness. 

■<  INDIANAPOLIS  > 


The  hardwood  marliet  locally  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  A  number  of  inquiries  are  coming 
in  and  quite  a  few  orders  are  being  placed.  The  volume  of  business  is  not 
unusually  heavy,  but  it  is  about  normal  and  much  better  than  it  was  at 
lliis  time  last  year. 

Furniture  manufacturers  who  have  returned  from  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Chicago  exhibits  report  that  the  outlooli  for  their  business  is  unusually 
good  aud  this,  of  course,  will  be  reflected  in  the  business  of  the  hardwood 
and  veneer  manufacturers. 

Prices  are  steady  and  are  slightly  higher  than  they  were  at  this  time 
one  year  ago.  There  appears  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  trade 
in  practically  all  grades  of  hardwoods  may  be  expected  during  the  nest 
few  months. 


=-<  MEMPHIS  y 


The  hardwood  market  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  position.  There  is  a 
good  demand  and  prices  are  well  maintained  as  a  general  rule.  There  is 
exceptional  strength  in  the  lower  grades  of  Cottonwood  and  gum,  which 
are  in  active  request  and  which  are  offering  in  rather  small  quantities  as 
compared  with  the  demand  therefor.  The  box  factories  are  in  the  market 
for  considerable  quantities  of  gum  and  are  unable  to  secure  all  their 
needs.  Plain  oak  is  also  a  strong  feature.  The  demand  is  good  in  all 
grades  and  the  offerings  are  not  heavy.  There  has  been  no  increased 
activity  in  quartered  oak  but  the  market  is  firmer.  The  upper  grades  of 
Cottonwood  and  gum  are  in  fairly  active  request,  although  there  is  not  as 
much  strength  in  these  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  grades.  Ash  is  in 
good  demand  and  offerings  are  not  free  in  dry  stock.  In  fact  some 
deliveries  are  being  made  before  the  lumber  is  thoroughly  dried.  Cypress 
is  moviug  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  lower  grades  are  relatively  firmer 
than  the  upper.  Export  demand  is  good  and  there  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  exporters  here  to  anticipate  a  more  liberal  movement  to  Europe 
as  soon  as  the  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  have  been  forced  to 
issue  through  bills  of  lading  on  lumber  shipments.  At  present  all  of 
this  business  is  being  handled  with  large  expense  and  much  delay  on  local 
bills  to  ship  side. 


^-<  NASHVILLE  y- 


While  Cumberland  river  floods  have  naturally  curtailed  the  amount  of 
the  local  hardwood  lumber  trade  here  for  the  past  week  and  more,  the 
tone  of  the  market  continues  satisfactory,  with  active  demands  and 
numerous  inquiries.  The  calls  for  oak  are  active.  Chestnut  and  poplar 
are  slower.  Numerous  rafts  were  scattered  by  the  floods  and  many 
plants  at  least  partially  submerged  by  the  high  waters,  but  the  river  is 
again  within  its  banks  and  heavy  receipts  of  logs  will  soon  be  reported 
here.  Railroad  traffic  is  active,  especially  with  the  shipments  of  logs 
and  lumber.  Manufacturers  are  optimistic  regarding  the  outlook  for  the 
present    year.      Prices    are   steady. 


-<  KNOXVILLE  y 


The  lumbermen  in  this  vicinity  are  enjoying  a  very  good  business. 
Thpy  report  that  collections  are  getting  easier;  that  they  are  finding 
ready  sale  for  all  classes  of  hardwood,  and  anticipate  a  very  good  busi- 
ness for  the  first  half  of  1913.  Tliere  is  a  scarcity  of  hardwoods  of  dry 
stock  in  first  bands,  and  the  wholesalers  are  complaining  that  they  are 
baving  considerable  trouble   in  securing  enough  stock  to  fill  their  orders. 


=•<  BRISTOL  y 


Conditions  in  the  lumber  trade  in  this  section  continue  favorable.  The 
mills  are  more  active  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  due  to  the 
heavy  demand  for  stocks  and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  heavily  over- 
sold. The  outlook  is  considered  most  favorable.  Shipments  of  late  have 
been  heavy  and  a  large  volume  of  business  is  being  done.  It  is  believed 
Ibat  prices  will  improve  steadily  during  the  coming  months. 


=-<  LOUISVILLE  y 


The  hardwood  lumber  market  is  in  an  exceptionally  strong  position  at 
present  as  the  result  of  interruptions  to  manufacturing  operations  in  most 
of  the  producing  territory.  The  mills,  especially  the  small  ones  out  in 
the  country,  which  have  not  much  equipment  for  handling  logs  under  bad 
conditions  of  weather,  had  a  fine  run  of  iC  through  the  fall  and  for  a 
week  or  so  in  January,  but  since  then  have  been  put  out  of  it  by  bcav.v 
rains,  floods  and  all  the  rest  of  the  happenings  that  are  scheduled  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  there  will  be  nothing  more  stirring  as  far  as 
making  lumber  is  concerned  until  spring  arrives.  This  applies  to  a  good 
many  fairly  large-sized  mills  in  the  South,  too,  and  means  that  the 
supply  of  lumber  now  on  sticks  must  be  regarded  as  the  available  market 
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supply   until   another   season's  operations   have   matured   in    the   form   of 
lumber  ready  to  ship. 

lu  view  of  the  powerful  demand  for  export  lumber,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  prosperous  condition  of  business  with  domestic  consumers  on 
the  other,  the  prospects  can  hardly  help  favor  rising  hardwood  values, 
and  certainly  the  market  has  every  reason  to  be  firm  and  steady.  Furni- 
ture manufacturers  have  found  business  so  good  that  they  are  raisins 
prices  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  as  they  have  been  justified  in  doing  for 
some  time.  Vehicle  manufacturers  did  that  some  time  ago,  and  as  thr 
demand  is  present,  they  are  doing  a  good  business  under  better  conditions 
as  to  profits.  That  makes  for  a  freer  movement  of  supplies  and  more 
aggressive  manufacturing  operations. 


=-<  ST.  LOUIS  y 


.•^ince  Jan.  1  the  hardwood  situation  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  both 
in  the  way  of  business  aud  in  prices.  The  demand  has  been  good,  much 
better  than  during  any  corresponding  period  for  some  time.  Dry  stock  is 
very  low  and  the  demand  is  much  bettor  than  the  supply,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  mill  operations  have  continued  almost  up  to  the  first  of  the  year. 

Oak  has  been  the  best  item  in  demand.  Plain  oak  is  particularly  scarce. 
Quartered  oak  is  also  in  big  demand.  Thick  ash  is  much  sought  after. 
The  result  has  been  that  high  prices  are  obtainable  for  these  three  items. 
Red  gum  and  cottonwood  command  satisfactory  prices  because  of  the 
scarcity.  The  cypress  demand  keeps  up  and  is  Increasing  right  along. 
Buyers  find  this  item  hard  to  get  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
it,  if  obtainable.  Those  having  a  good  stock  on  hand  can  get  good  prices, 
but  are  holding  o£E  anticipating  a  rise.  . 


=-<  MILWAUKEE  >-= 


The  local  hardwood  trade  is  decidedly  more  active  than  it  was  a  fort- 
night ago.  Most  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  have  completed  their 
annual  in^'entories  and  now  have  time  to  think  of  purchasing  lumber. 
Stocks  at  practically  all  the  manufacturing  plants  are  light  and  some  good 
orders  will  have  to  be  placed  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Coupled  with 
this  fact  is  the  certainty  that  the  coming  building  season  will  be  prac- 
tically as  active  as  the  past  season,  when  all  records  in  this  city  were 
broken.  The  feeling  everywhere  seems  to  be  that  1913  will  be  a  banner 
year  for  the  hardwood  trade. 

Inquiries  from  various  sources  and  actual  orders  are  increasing  daily, 
while  dry  lumber  in  nearly  all  lines  is  hard  to  get.  Jobbers  and  retailers 
say  that  further  price  advances  are  sure  to  follow  within  the  near  future. 
Prices  are  firm  in  all  lines.  Dry  birch  is  about  exhausted  here  and  manu- 
facturers are  looking  for  substitute  woods,  wherever  possible.  Most  of 
the  sash  and  door  and  furniture  concerns  are  looking  for  birch  in  both 
upper  and  lower  grades  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices.  The  furniture 
manufacturers  e.'jpect  a  good  business  from  now  on.  The  implement  manu- 
facturers in  this  city  and  vicinity  are  running  full  time  and  placing  some 
good  orders  for  hardwood. 

The  situation  in  both  plain  and  quartered  oak  is  about  unchanged,  with 
the  supply  almost  exhausted.  Southern  concerns  seem  to  be  asking  rather 
stiff  prices  and  local  buyers  are  inclined  to  proceed  carefully.  The  demand 
for  maple  is  strong.     Basswood  is  moving  well  also. 


=•<  LIVERPOOL  >-= 


Market  conditions  here  have  not  been  very  satisfactory  for  traders  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  The  congested  state  of  the  Liverpool  quays  and  the 
shortage  of  labor  makes  trade  very  difficult.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  a  half-dozen  steamers  in  dock  which  have  been  in  port  for  over  a 
fortnight  without  discharging  their  cargoes.  Prices  keep  very  firm, 
although  one  or  two  lines  show  signs  of  weakening.  One  of  these  is 
hickor.v.  High  prices  have  been  paid  and  are  being  paid  tor  several  ship- 
ments which  have  arrived  on  consignment.  The  shipments,  however,  are 
heavy — too  heavy  in  fact.  The  extent  of  them  has  had  the  tendency  of 
frightening  buyers.  Shippers  are  warned  not  to  send  in  any  parcels  of 
such  large  dimensions. 

The  mahogany  position  keeps  keenly  interesting  and  animated.  All 
information  seems  to  confirm  the  small  extent  of  the  timber  stocks  on 
the  African  coast,  and  it  is  predicted  that  prices  will  again  advance  at 
the  next  sales. 

The  round  ash  market  is  one  of  the  finest  here  at  the  moment,  espe- 
cially with  parcels  of  large  dimensions.  Brokers  here  are  trying  to  force 
the  price  up.  Ash  lumber  is  good  and  finds  a  ready  sale,  especially  with 
prime  white  ash  stocks.  No.  1  common  stocks  are  also  good,  but  buyers 
here  complain  of  the  widths  this  stock  is  sold  in — it  is  too  narrow  for 
this  market.  If  shippers  could  send  No.  1  common  ash  6"  and  up  wide, 
the  stock  would  find  more  ready  acceptance.  The  4"x5"  pieces  are  prac- 
tically useless  and  this  renders  the  value  of  No.  1  common  stocks  on  a 
much  lower  basis.  Shippers  are  advised  to  send  in  the  wider  widths  even 
though  the  grading  rules  permit  the  4"x5"  pieces. 

Poplar  stocks  are  a  good  point  and  find  favor  with  most  merchants 
at  enhanced  prices,  as  also  do  shipments  of  prime  oak,  both  plain  and 
quartered.  Birch  is  scarce.  Cottonwood  boards  in  wide  widths  l"xl8" 
and  up  are  a  good  point  and  are  bringing  good  prices  for  prime  stock. 
There  is  also  a  good  market  for  No.  1  common  wide  stocks.  Wide  sap 
gum  stocks  are  also  being  imported  in  greater  volume.  Tupelo  gum  is  in 
more  favor,  particularly  in  %"  stock. 


On  the  Following  Stock  We  Will  Make  Special 
Prices  for  Prompt  Shipment: 


02,000  ft.  IVr  No.  'i  Coniin.in   l'..p- 

lar. 
91.()0«  ft.  2"  No.  3  Common  Poplar. 
10,000   ft.    114"    No.    1   and    2   «ild. 

I'oplar. 
45,000  ft.   U24"  and  up  No.   1  and 

Panel  Poplar. 
30.000    ft.    3x»   to   20  No.    1    and   2 

I'oplar. 
15,000   ft.   4x18   and  up  No.  1  and 

Panpl  Poplar. 
5.5,000  ft.  .5  8xlK"  and  up  No.  1  and 

Panel  Poplar. 
1.54.000  fl.  1"  S.   \V.  and  No.   2  Tom. 

Chestnut. 


OU.OOO  ft.  I'4"  S.  W.  and  No.  2  torn. 

<'lles(nut. 
.532.0OO  ft.  ly^"  S.  W.  and  No.  2  Com. 
f'liestnnt. 
40,000  fl.  Ixl2"  and  up  No.  I  and  2 

Chestnut. 
40.000  ft.   1"  No.  1  Com.  Chestnut. 
33,000  ft.  IVi"  No.  I  Com.  Chi-slnut. 
41.000  ft.  IVi"  No.  I   Com.  Chestnut. 
32,000  ft.  2"  No.  1  Com.  Clioslnut. 
15,000  fl.  lyy  No.  2  Plain  Oak. 
I'IK.OOO  ft.  2"  No.  2  Com.  Plain  Oak, 
(iO.OlM)    (t.    1>/."    No.    1    Com.    Plain 
Oak. 


The  Atlantic  Lumber  Co. 

70   Kilby  Street,  Boston,    Mass. 


Keys-Walker  Lumber  Co. 


.M.VNlIWCri  RERS 


West    Virginia    Hardwoods 
Soft  YellowPoplar 

Oak — Chestnut — Bass — Hemlock,    Etc. 

Rough  or  Dressed  Write  for  Prices 

ROANOKE,   VIRGINIA 


THERE  ARE  POINTERS  FOR  YOU 

In  the  new  book  we  have  just  issued.     If  you  have  not 
received  a  copy,  send  for  one,  using  the  form  given. 

In  "Pointers"  we  treat  of  timber  investments  and 
values  in  a  general  way.  Particular  kinds  or  tracts  of 
timber  in  different  localities  are  not  considered  in  detail. 

We  have  given  a  glimpse  of  the  facilities  of  our  organ- 
ization in  this  book,  but  are  holding  in  reserve  a  big 
supply  of 


POINTERS 


about  timber  in  all  sections  of  North  America,  includiuR 
the  particular  locality  in  which  you  may  be  interested. 
Our  organization  is  equipped  to  make  preliminary  e.\- 
aminations  or  detailed  reports  on  timber  in  any  locality. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  in  making  that 
next  deal  and  are  satisfied  we  can  aid  you  to  reach  a 
decision  whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  sell. 

JAMES  D.  LACEY  &  CO. 

TIMBER  LAND  FACTORS 

Chicago,  1215  Old  Colony  Bldg.       Seattle,  1009  White  Bldf. 
Portland,  1104  Spalding  Bldg. 


JAMES  D.   LACEY  &  CO. 

1215  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  copy  of  Pointers  to 


Name 

Street  or  Office. 
City 


Form  O. 


State 

Clip  above  form  and  mall  today. 
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WHY? 

TX7  HY  DO  more  than  320  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  lumber  manufac- 
"•  turers  exchange  nearly  $26,000,000  of  indemnity  against  fire  loss  at 

Manufacturing 
Lumbermen's 
Underwriters 


BECAUSE! 

BECAUSE  it  is  the  oldest  and  strongest  inter-insurance  association  among  lumber- 
men, being  now  in  its  fourteenth  year. 

BECAUSE  $728,910.41  cash  savings  have  been  returned  to  members. 
BECAUSE  $756,787.21  cash  surplus,  owned  entirely  by  the  members,  has  been  accu- 
mulated. 

BECAUSE  $2,012,427.96  has  been  paid  in  losses  under  prompt  and  equitable  adjust- 
ments without  resort  to  quibbling  or  technical  controversy. 

BECAUSE  it  was  the  first  to  settle  lumber  losses  on  a  market  value  basis. 

BECAUSE  the  regular,  frequent  and  thorough  inspections  given  the  plants  of  all 
members  help  them  to  prevent  fires,  thus  materially  reducing  both  the 
fire  waste  and  the  cost  ot  indemnity. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

Western  Representative  Harry  Rankill   CS,   Co. 

HARRY  B.  CLARK,  Attorney  in  Fact, 

Portland,  Ore.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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Advertisers*  Directory  [ 


NORTHERN    HARDWOODS. 
American  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co 


BeecherA  Barr 

Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.. 


Coale.  Tho6.  E..  Lumber  Company.. 

Cobbs  4  Mitchell.  Inc 

Craig,  W.  P.,  Lumber  Co 

Curll,  Daniel  B 


Darling.  Chas.  &  Co. 


Kast  Jordan  Lumber  Company. 

Elias.  G.,  A  Bro 

Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co.. 


Flanner-Steger  Land  &,  Lumber  Co. 
Porman.Thos..  Company 


Goodyear.  C.  A..  Lumber  Co. 


Hanson-Turner  Company 

Heyser.  W.  E..  Lumber  Co 

Holyoke.  Chas 

Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.. 


Jones  Hardwood  Company.. 


Kent,  J.  S..  Company 

Klann.  E.  H 

Kneeland-Bigelow  Company.  The... 


Litchfield.  William  E. 


Mcllvain,  J.  Gibson,  <t  Co , 

McLean,  Hugh,  Lumber  Co 

McParland  Hardwood  Lumber  Co... 

Miller.  Anthony 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 

Mowbray  &  Robinson 


12 

3 

13 

12 

55 

60 

67 

4 


60 

66 

62 
U 
13 


2 
67 
55 
67 

3 
11 


Swan-Daj  Lumber  Company 49 

Vansant.  Kitchen  <b  Co 68 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company 7 

Whiting.  Wm.  S 65 

Wood.  K.  E.,  Lumber  Company 13 

Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company 68 


Oelhafen  Lumber  Company. 
Osgood  &  Richardson 


Palmer  &  Parker  Co.. 


Sawyer^Ooodman  Company. . . 

Schultz,  Holloway  Co 

Smith,  Fred  D 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co, .,, 
Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Company. 

Stephenson.  I..  Company.  The 

Stewart.  I,  N..  &  Bro 

Stimson,  J.  Y..&  Co 

Struthers  Cooperage  Company 

SulUyan,  T,  A  Co 


Tegge  Lumber  Co, 


Vinke,J,  &  J 

VonPlaten  Lumber  Oo,. 


Webster,  George.  Lumber  Company. 

White,  Wm,  H. ,  Co 

Wi««in.  H.  D 

Williams.  Ichabod  T..  &  Sons 

Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Company 

Wistar.  Underbill  4  Nixon 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 

Yeager,  Orson  E 

Young.  W.  D. .  4  Co 


SOUTHERN    HARDWOODS. 


American  Lumber  4  Mfg.  Oo, 

Anderson-Tully  Company 

Atlantic  Lumber  Company  , . , 


Baker-Matthews  Mfg,  Co 

Bennett*  Witte 

Bluestone  Land  4  Lumber  Co 

Boice  Lumber  Company 

Booker-Cecil  Company 

Bradley,  E.  C.  Lumber  Company 

Brown.  W.  P..  A  Sons  Lumber  Co... 
Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 


Carrier  Lumber  4  Mfg.  Co 

Cherokee  Lumber  Co 

Coale.  Thos.  E..  Lumber  Company. .. 

Conasauga  Lumber  Company 

Crane.  C.  A  Co 

Curll.  Daniel  B 


Darling.  Chas..  A  Co 

Davis.  Edward  L.  Lumber  Company 

Dempsey,  W.  W 

Duhlmeier  Brothers 


Elias.  G.,  A  Bro 

Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 


Farrin.  M.  B.,  Lumber  Company. 

Faust  Bros.  Lumber  Co 

Flanner-Steger  Land  A  Lumber  Co. 


66 

,:;^    Garetson-Greaaon  Lumber  Co  . 


POPLAR. 

Anderson-Tully  Company 

Atlantic  Lumber  Company 

Farrin.  M.  B..  Lumber  Company.... 

Faust  Bros.  Lumber  Company 

Kentucky  Lumber  Company 

Keys- Walker  Lumber  Company 

Logan,  .J.  M..  Lumber  Co 

Maphet  A  Shea  Lumber  Company. • 
oJadina.  L.  W.,  A  Co 


13 

60 

13 
68 
12 
14 
12 
12 
13 


Hamilton.  J.  V 

Heyser,  W.  E.,  Lumber  Company,,, 

Hill  Brothers  Tie  A  Lumber  Co 

Himmelberger-Harrison  Lumber  Co. 

Hitt,  H.  H..  Lumber  Company 

Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 

Huddleston-Marsb  Lumber  Co 


.Johns-Mowbray-Nelson  Company  . 

Kennedy,  .James,  A  Co 

Kent,  J.  S,,  Company 

Kentucky  Lumber  Co 

Keys- Walker  Lumber  Co 

Kimball  A  Kopcke 

Klann,  E,  H 

Kosse,  Shoe  A  Schleyer  Company. 


Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Co 

Litchfield.  William  E 

Littleford.  George 

Little  River  Lumber  Company 

Logan,  J.  M..  Lumber  Co 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. . . 
Louisville  Point  Lumber  Company. 


Maley.  Thompson  A  MoffettCo 

Maphet  A  Shea  Lumber  Company. . . 

Mcllvain.  J.  Gibson.  A  Co 

McLean,  Hugh,  Lumber  Co 

McParland  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. . . . 

Miller,  Anthony.  

Mowbray  ARobinson 


51    Norman  Lumber  Company 

6 

6  Ohio  River  Saw  Mill  Company., 

ll    Osgood  A  Richardson , 


Paepoke-Leicht  Lumber  Company.. 

Radina,  L.  W..  ACo 11 

Ransom,  J.  B.,  4  Co 7 

Reimeier  Lumber  Company 49 

Richey.  Halsted  A  Quick 49 

Russe  A  Burgess.  Inc 14 

Salt  Lick  Lumber  Company 65 

Shiels.  Chas.  F..  A  Co 49 

Slaymaker.  S.  E..  A  Co 48 

Smith.  Fred  D ,55 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 67 

Stewart,  I,  N..A  Bro 67 

Stimson.J.  V..  A  Co 64 

Sullivan.  T.,  A  Co 67 

Swan-Day  Lumber  Company 49 

Tennessee  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 7 

Three  States  Lumber  Company 48 

Vestal  Lumber  A  Manufacturing  Co.     6 

Vinke.  J.  A  J 13 

VonPlaten  Lumber  Co 60 

Webster,  George,  Lumber  Company  13 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company 7 

Whiting,  Wm.S 65 

Whitmer.  Wm..  A  Sons 12 

Wiggin.  H.  D 12 

Williams,  Ichabod  T..  A  Sons 14 

Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Company 12 

Wistar.  Underbill  A  Nixon 12 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 13 

Wood.  R.  E.,  Lumber  Company 13 

Yeager,  Orson  E 67 

VENEERS  AND   PANELS. 

Adams  ARaymond  Veneer  Co 61 

Abnapee  Veneer  A  Seating  Co 62 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  A  Dock  Co 63 

Central  Veneer  Company 64 

Gorham  Brothers  Company 

Hanson-Turner  Company 62 

Hoffman  Bros.  Company 61 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Co 

Jarrell.  B.  C,  ACo 61 

Kentucky  Veneer  Works 61 

Kiel  Wooden  Ware  Company 62 

Knorville  Veneer  Company 6 

Louisville  Veneer  Mills 5 

Maley.  Thompson  A  Moffett  Co 11 

Mengel.  C.  C.  A  Bro.  Company 5 

Ohio  Veneer  Company J9  A  61 

Penrod  Walnut  A  Veneer  Co 61 

Putnam  Veneer  and  Lumber  Co 63 

Rayner.  J 4 

Rice  Veneer  A  Lumber  Company 61 

Southern    Veneer     Manufacturing 

Company 63 

Underwood  Veneer  Company 63 

Veneer  Manufacturers'  Company 

Walker VeneerAPanel Co 55 

Willesy,  C.  L 50 

Williams.  Ichabod  T.,  A  Sons 14 

Wisconsin  Seating  Company 62 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 13 

MAHOGANY,   WALNUT,   ETC. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  A  Dock  Co 63 

Duhlmeier  Brothers - 11 

Hamilton,  J,  V 64 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Oo 

Littleford.  George 49 

Maley.  Thompson  4  Moffett  Co 11 

Mengel.  C.  C. .  4  Bro.  Company 5 

Palmer  4  Parker  Co 12 


Penrod  Walnut  4  Veneer  Co 61 

Purcell.  Frank 55 

Rayner.  J 4 

Struthers  Cooperage  Company 60 

Willey.C.  L 50 

Williams,  Ichabod  T.,  A  Sons U 

HARDWOOD    FLOORING, 

Beecber  A  Barr 12 

Carrier  Lumber  A  Mfg,  Co 14 

Cobbs  A  Mitchell,  Inc x 

Eastman.  S.  L..  Flooring  Co 60 

Farrin.  M.  B..  Lumber  Company 49 

Forman.  Thos..  Company 60 

Kerry  A  Hanson  Flooring  Co 60 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co 64 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 3 

Robbins  LumberCo gg 

Salt  Lick  Lumber  Company 65 

Stearns  Salt  A  Lumber  Company...  8 

Stephenson.  I..  Company.  The 60 

Webster  Lumber  Co.,  George 13 

White,  Wm.H..  Co 68 

Wilce.  T..  Company.  The 4 

Young.  W.  D..  4  Co 3 

WOODWORKING     MACHINERY. 

Cadillac  MachineCo 58 

Linderman  Machine  Co..  The 

Mershon.  W.  B..  ACo 57 

Phoenix  Manufacturing  Co 58 

Saranac  Machine  Company 58 

Steinmetz,  C.  M 13 

Westinghouse  Electric  A  Mfg,  Co  ., 

LOGGING   MACHINERY. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Wks 

Clyde  Iron  Works 59 

Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co 57 

Russel  Wheel  A  Foundry  Co 

DRY   KILNS  AND   BLOWERS. 

Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works 57 

Phila.  Textile  Mchy.  Co 12 

SAWS,    KNIVES   AND    SUPPLIES 

Atkins.  E.  C.  A  Co 

Simonds  Mfg.  Co 

LUMBER  INSURANCE. 

Central  Manufacturers'  Mut.  Ins.  Oa 

Epperson.  U.  S 

Indiana  Lumbermen's  Mut.  Ins. Co..    48 
Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.. 

Lumbermen's  Mutual  Ins.  Co 

Lumbermen's     Underwriting    Alli- 
ance   

Lumber  Underwriters 14 

Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Mutual 

Fire  Ins.  Co 

Rankin.  Harry  A  Co  .52 

TIMBER   LANDS. 

Lacey.  James  D..  4 Co .51 

Spry.  John  C 4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Freight  Audit  4  Storage 

Com pany 48 

Astoria  Veneer  MiUs  4  Dock  Co 63 

Childs.  3.  D..  ACo 55 

Gerlach,  The  Peter.  Company 55 

Lnmbermen's  Credit  Associatioa....  4 

Mechanical  Robber  Company 58 

Tamms  Silica  Company 55 

Wausau  Advancement  Association. .  2 
Westingbonae  Electric  A  Mfg.  0*.. . 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  In  this  sec- 
tion at  the  fallowing  rntes: 

For  one  insertion 20c  a  line 

For  two  insertions 35c  a  line 

For  three  insertions 50c  a  line 

Fopfour  insertions 60c  a  line 

Eight  words  of  Ordinary  length  make  one  line. 
Heading  counts  as  two  lines. 
No  display  except  the  headings  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances  to  accompany  the  order.  No 
extra  charges  for  copies  of  paper  containing 
the  advertisement. 


EMPLOYES  WANTED 


WANTED    SALESMAN 

.To    handle    side   line,    or   give    full    time.      New- 
proposition.     Give  reference  and  experience. 

BOX  416,   Cincinnati,  O. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


WANTED    POSITION    AS 

Lumber   Salesman   b.v   man   38   years    old.      I^ast 
experience ;    15    years    as    foreman    in    furniture 
factory.      Understand   lumber   thoroughly. 
Address,  "BOX  12!)."  care  Haudwood  Record. 


WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Chas.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Kirkland  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.   Y. 


TIMBER  ESTIMATING 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  and  logging 
conditions.  Have  a  few  higb-class  properties 
for  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

THos.  J.  Mcdonald, 

East  Tenn.  Natl.  BanI:  BIdg., 

Knozville.  Tenn. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

76  to  100  cars  of  oak  poles,  bolsters,  sand 
boards,  eveners,  and  reaches ;  and  hickory  and 
maple  axles.  Will  Inspect  at  shipping  point,  and 
pay  cash.  E.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bayne  St., 

Buffalo.  N.  T. 


LOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  WALNUT   LOGS 

500  cars  good  black  walnut  logs,  10"  and  up 
In  diameter,  6  ft.  and  up  long.  Will  Inspect  at 
shipping  point  and  pay  cash. 

GEO.   W.   HABTZBLL,   Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LOGtS 

200,000  ft.  28"  and  up  White  Oak  logs. 
200,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Walnut  logs. 
50,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Cberry  logs. 
C.  L.  WILLEY,  2558  S.   Robey  St.,  Chicago. 


TIMBER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE— 1375     ACRES     OF     TIMBER 

Close  to  the  "Forks"  of  the  Ontonagon  River, 
in  Ontonagon  Co.,  Mich.  This  is  mostly  a  cedar 
proposition  and  could  nicely  be  lumbered  and 
floated  down  the  river.  Balance  of  timber  pine, 
birch,  basswood,  elm,  ash,  spruce  and  hemlock. 
Also  have  400  acres  of  hardwood  virgin  timber 
located  in  Iron  Co.,  Mich.  Address 
A.    P.    HUELLMANTEL,    Traverse    City,    Mich.. 


FOR  SALE 

700  acres  of  well  timbered  land,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Southern  poplar,  hickory  and  other 
hardwoods,  near  Manchester,  Tenn.  Land  is 
underlaid  with  coal.  Will  sell  timber  only,  or 
timber  and  land  together.  K.  McKENZIE,  Owner. 
619  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 
I  own  in  fee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracks  of  high-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  the  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  Investment  or  as  an 
operating    proposition. 

Will    deal    wltb    principals   only.      Address    in 
confidence,   "BOX   22,"   care   Habdwood   Rbcobp. 


TIMBER  LANDS  WANTED 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

400  or  500  acres  of  good  hardwood  timber- 
land,  mostly  oak  and  ash,  suitable  for  bending 
purposes.     Address 

"BOX    125."    care   Hardwood   Record. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


PLAIN     AND     QUARTER-SAWED     OAK 

For    sale,    1/20,    1/16,    %,     U,    ^/a,    %.    to    12/4 
thick.  C.  F.  WHISLER,   Hillsboro,   O. 

OAK.  POPLAR,  ASH 
and  all  other  hardwoods,  In  all  grades  and  thick 
nesses,  can  be  readily  sold  1{  advertised  In  th« 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  section  of  Habowood  Ric- 
OBD.  If  yon  have  a  large  stock  yon  want  to 
sell  try  a  few  lines  in  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  inquiries  tbey  will  bring  you. 

FOE  SALE 

Car  Curly  Poplar,  largely  4/4. 

2  cars  4/4No.  1  Common  Poplar 

3  cars  8/4  No.  2  Common  Poplar 

Address        P.  O.  BOX  174,  Hickory,  N.  C. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED 


WANTED— A   LARGE    QUANTITY 

Of  good  hard  maple  and  blckor.v  billets,  2%" 
and  2%"  square.  4.S",  54",  60",  66"  and  72" 
long.  .T.  H.  STILL  MFG.  CO.  LTD.,  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.,    Canada. 


WANTED 

l"Oak  dimeusion  stock,  SV2  and  up  random 
width,  341.2  and  44"  long.  One  face  clear.  Also 
Iiix2x46"  clear  Oak  Posts.  JACOB  JAECKLE 
FURN,   CO.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 


WANTED 

DIMENSION   OAK 
Plain   and   Quartered 

Various  sizes   for  chair  and   table  factories. 
Send  to  us  for  specifications  and  prices. 

INDIANA   QUARTERED  OAK  CO. 

7  East  42na  Street, 
New  York. 


BIRCH  SQUARES   WANTED 

We  wish  a  carload  of  Birch  Squares,  2"x2" 
x22%"  straight  clear  stock.  Quote  price  per 
1,000  delivered  here.  THOMAS  ORGAN  & 
PIANO  COMP.\NY.   Woodstock.  Ont. 


LUMBER  WANTED 


WANTED 

Hickory  in  car  lots.  Suitable  for  making 
handles.  Specify  percentage  of  whitewood,  and 
quote  price  to  ST.  MARYS  WOOD  SPECIALTY 
CO..   LIMITED,   St.  Marys,  Ontario,  Canada. 


WANTED 

2  cars  5/4  FAS  Northern  Soft  Elm  7"  and 
up  wide.  Several  cars  8/4  B^AS  and  No.  1  Com. 
Northern    Soft    Elm.      Address 

"BOX  128,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


THE  GOSHEN  MFG.  CO., 

Goshen,  Ind.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  quantity  of 
Dimension    Beech    lumber. 


BUYERS  OF  HARDWOODS. 

Do  you  want  to  get  In  taucta  wltb  tbe  best 
buyers  of  hardwood  lumber?  We  bave  a  list, 
•bowing  the  annual  requirements  In  lumber, 
dimension  stock  and  veneers  and  panels  of  con- 
sumers ot  those  materials  throughout  tbe  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  service  Is  free  to  ad- 
vertisers In  the  RccoBD.  It  will  iDtereat  yon. 
Write  us  for  further  information  about  our  "Sell- 
ing Lumber  by  Mail  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  Bldg., 

Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE 

Plant,  real  estate,  power,  blower,  beating, 
lighting  and  machinery  equipment  of  the  Fills- 
bury  &  Baldwin  Co..  manufacturers  of  tanks  and 
seats.  New  factory  building  with  22000  square 
feet  floor  space,  Andrews  dry  kiln.  Two  railroad 
sidings,  in  the  heart  ot  the  native  timberlands, 
every  detail  up  to  the  minute.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular,  terms,  etc. 
PILLSBURY  &  BALDWIN  CO.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
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OVER  100  FAMIUES 

LiTing  in  tents  around  Heniyetta,  Oklahoma. 
Not  a  vacant  room  or  building  in  the  district. 
The  Henryetta  Development  Co.  offers  induce- 
ments and  guarantees  to  the  man  or  men  who 
will  erect  100  three,  four  and  five  room  houses. 
.\ddress  E.  B.  MILLER.  Sec'y.  Henryetta  Devel- 
opment Co..   Henryetta.  Oklahoma. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

for  man  to  go  in  manufacturing  business.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitable  for 
making  spokes  and  vehicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion in  town  six  thousand,  on  two  rivers  and 
two    railroads.     Address 

"BOX  72."  care  Hardwood  Record. 


PARTNERSHIP  INTEREST  FOR  SALE 

Non-resident  partner  in  Hardwood  Manufac- 
turing company  will  dispose  of  controlling  inter- 
est. 

Address  "BOX  120,"  care  Haudwood  Record. 


WANTED 

To  correspond  with  a  reliable  and  competent 
manufacturer  of  hardwood  lumber,  who  has  a 
mill  and  wants  a  location  in  the  Gulf  states. 
Address  ROBINSON    LUMBER    CO., 

717   Whitney  Bank   Bldg.,   New  Orleans,   La. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE 

1   Berlin  band  resaw  No.  284. 

1  Jointer   attachment   for   same. 

1   Berlin    double    surfacer    No.    177. 

1   Berlin  single  inside  moulder  No.  13. 

I   Berlin  twin  matcher  No.  46. 

1  Circular  bevel  siding  resaw,  Fay  &  Egan  No.  1. 

1  Fay  &  Egan  9"  outside  moulder  No.  181. 

1   8"    Smith    inside   moulder. 

The  above  machinery  all  in  strictly  first-class 
condition  and  modern.  Offering  for  sale  on  ac- 
count of  change  in  our  product.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  For  further  particulars  address 
YELLOW    POPLAR    LBR.    CO..    Coal    Grove.    O. 


FOB  SALE 

One  80  H.  P.  high  pressure  boiler  ;  one  60  H.  P. 
side  crank  engine,  both  Houston,  Stanwood  & 
Gamble  make  with  all  connections  complete : 
Gordon  Hollow  Blast  grates,  blower,  Worthington 
duplex  pump.  Marsh  steam  head,  Bissell  dynamo. 
.\11  new,  out  of  factories  18  months  only. 

Also  one  American  No.  2  self-teed  ripper.  One 
three-saw  tower  edger.  one  30"  Bucyrus  exhaust 
fan.     One  Sinker-Davis  double  circular  mill,  new. 

For  information  write  to 

BOX   188.   Gillett,   Ark. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

One  No.   88   new   Berlin   matcher.     Inquire  of 
GEO.  E.   SPRY,  1003  Harris  Tr.  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


FOR   SALE 

3  hydraulic  veneer  presses  ;  five  pumps,  2  and 
3   plunger;    12   pumps,   single;   190   retainers;   1 
glue  roll.     All  well-known  makes.     Cheap. 
CHAS.  F.  ELMES  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

228  N.  Morgan  St.,  Chicago. 


MISCEllANEOUS 


FOR  RENT— CINCINNATI  YARD 

ir.OxlOO'   on    Southern   R.   R.   with    switch   (acui- 
ties.    T.   P.  SCOTT  &  CO..  Cincinnati.  O. 


WANTED — HARDWOOD  LUMBERIffEN— 

to  try  the  Gibson  Tally  Book.  The  three-throw 
aluminum  tally  ticket  cover  accommodates  any 
form  of  ticket  desired.  The  use  of  the  special 
irlpllcate  tally  ticket  supplied,  printed  on  water 
proof  paper  with  carbon  backs  makes  tallies  an- 
alterable.  For  durability,  convenience,  accuracy 
>ind  for  systematizing  the  inspection  of  lumber 
I  he  Gibson  tally  method  can't  be  beat. 

Special  forms  of  tally  tickets  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. Covers  sold  on  approval  to  responsible 
concerns.  HARDWOOD   RECORD, 

537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


For  sale  by  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  ni. 
50  CENTS  EACH. 


Gerlach  Modern  Machines 

Proilui*  rhe  Ch«4pMt  end  Cui 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOOKS 


Circular.  Band  and  Cylinder  Saws 

SAW  AND  LOG  TOOLS 

THE  PETER  CERLACH  CO,  Cleveland.  6lh  City,  U.SA. 


CHICAGO 

E.  H.   KLANN 

Cottonwood,    Gum,    Oak,    Ath,    Cy- 
press, Yellow  Pine,  Dimension  Stock 

819  FISHER  BLDG.  HAR.   1187 


Osgood    &  Richardson 

93S  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Agenti:  LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 
Telephone    Canal    1688 

CHAS.     DARLING     &     CO. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

22nd   Street  and  Center  Avenue 
CHICAGO 

McParland   Hardwood 

Lumber  Co.  2204  s.  LafUn  st. 
HARDWOODS 

FRED  D.  SMITH 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1337-1343  North  Branch  St.  CMICACO 


A  VeDe«r  0«Qge  U  the  knawer  to  a  Venoar  Ox^r  ■ 

cr»TiDC  tor  7e&r«.  Tliii  "Wklktr  Brand"  Veo- 

ecr  Qaac  i*  »  ste^l  caas*  that  will  ■atiif; 

Toarwaolifor  all  time.    You  can'tdoTouf 

aelf   a  b«tter  tara  Ihao  t<>  bay  °ii«   ot 

thMaeaages.     It  (augei  ACOURATELT 

.•vary  tbicknaasfrom  MOioohto  ,V  iocb 

IWCLUSIVE.    Waka  op  tothii  opportn- 

Dity.  Pricaonly  II-SSdaliTartfcl  by  U.  S 

Mail    Ordar now,  today.  Addreaa— 646S 

fToodlatrn  Aia.     Phona  Hyde  Park  11. 


Deyt.  C 


QQ%    RURE 

SILICA 

OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So.  5th  Ave.,  Chicayo 


COUNTERFEIT  CHECKS 


ar«  frequent 
except  where 

Two  Piece 

Geometrical 
Barter  Coio 

If  In  use,  then 

Imitation  Isn't 

poflslble. 

Bampte  If  you 

Mk  for  It. 

S.  D.  CQILDS 
t  CO. 

We  also  make 
Tima  OhaclUi 
StenolUaDd 
l^off  Hamznera. 


% 
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Doesn't  It  Look   Good  To  You? 


yTN__/?\_y7V 


MICHIGAN.  GRAND  RAPIDS:  Stow  &  Davis  Furniture  Company;  tables: 
Geo'rge  A.  Davis,  buyer ;  40.000  feet  4/4  basswood ;  ID.OOO  feet  4/4  red 
birch  ;  30,000  feet  4/4  sound  wormy  chestnut ;  .30,000  feet  4/4  cull  gray 
elm :  30.000  feet  .4/4  and  8/4  mahogany ;  15.000  feet  4/4  and  6/4  hard 
maple  ;  20,000  feet  5/4  and  6/4  soft  maple  ;  25,000  feet  4/4  plain  red  oak  ; 
75,000  feet  4/4  plain  white  oak  :  200,000  feet  4/4  quartered  white  oak  ; 
20,000  feet  4/4  poplar ;  50,000  feet  red  gum,  all  thicknesses.  Dimension 
stock ;  Buyers  of  3x3 — 30  oak  squares.  Panel  stock  :  Buyers  of  5ply 
quartered  oak  and   mahogany  table  tops. 


lAROwooo  necoRO    Chicago 


Specimen  of  on«  of  the  thousands  •f  patented  tabbed  index  cards 
Involved  in  Hardwood  Record's  oopyrigbted  Information  Service,  stiow- 
inc  annnal  requirements  for  Lumber,  Dimension  Stocli,  Veneers  and 
I'aaels  emplo.>ed  b.v  wholesalers  and  hard- 
wood manufacturing:  consumers  throughout 
the   United   States   and   Canada. 


ILLINOIS 


\ 


Illustration    of    Oak     Cabinet     in     which     this 
Information    Service    is    filed. 


Key 

1 

Ash 

12 

Hickory 

2 

Basswood 

13 

Mahogany 

3 

Beech 

14 

Maple 

4 

Birch 

16 

Oak 

5 

Butternut 

16 

Walnut 

6 

Cherry 

17 

Poplar 

7 

Chestnut 

18 

Miscellaneous  including" 

8 

Cottonwood 

Dogwood,  Holly,  Locust, 

9 

Cypress 

Persimmon,  Sycamore- 

10 

Elm 

19 

Dimension  stock 

II 

Gum 

20 

Veneers  and  panel  stock 

Fac-simile  of  state  key  card  between  which   the  tabbed  inforniation  cards  are   filed  alpha- 
betically   by    towns,    by    means    of    wliich    instant    reference    can    be    made    to    the 
buyers  of  any  kind  of  wood,  in  any  locality  in  the  t'nited  States  and  Canada. 

THIS  service  is  comprised  in  more  than  fifty  bulletins,  and  additional  bulletins  of  correc- 
tions and  additions  are  printed  frequently. 

This  service  is  kept  positively  up-to-date,  and  is  indispensable  to  lumber  and  veneer 
sales  departments. 

It  is  an  exclusive  service  disposed  of  only  to  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertisers. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  THE  MODERATE  COST 

Hardwood  Record,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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Lumber  Dried  As  Never  Before 

SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


GRAND   RAPIDS   DRY   KILN 
GRAND  RAPIDS  VENEER  WKS.,    SOLE  MFRS.. 


MICHIGAN 


HARDWOOD  RECORD'S 

strongest  circulation  is  in  the  region  where  things  are  made 
of  wood— WISCONSIN,  MICHIGAN,  ILLINOIS,  IN- 
DIANA,   OHIO,     PENNSYLVANIA.    NEW    YORK 
and  the  East. 
IT'S  the  BEST  SALES  MEDIUM  for  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 


MORE  THAN  2,000  LUMBERMEN 

are  using  the  new  Gibson  Tally  BooU  with  Its  tlupllcate 
or  triplicate  tally  tickets.  If  you  haven't  seen  it.  let  ufl 
send  you  nno  with  specimen  tickets  on  approval.  Thr-v 
solve  your   shortuK''   and    mspucilon    troubles. 


HARDWOOD  RECORD 


rillCAGO 


Avoid  Liability 


And  rislis  of  maiming 
your  employees.  Use 
our  Power  Feed  Band 
Ripsaw 


a  m 


cuU%^ 


Dangerous  Circular  Ripsaws. 


WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


Power  Feed  Band  Ripsaw  No.  1. 


The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOCCINC 


IS  DONE  WITH 


LIDCERWOOD 


-A"    '„., -n 


^V?-,'" 


•^IDGERWOOD 

96  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


,  rj.."      nv'^.Brarich"^ Offices  _ 

s>-P'^Hi-/,  ,p  H IC AG O  r.  S E  AT V ll  £:;.;> 


"7   '■   Agencies 


LI  DGERWOOD-  MFG.    CO.         NEWORL_EANS-VVO-OOWARD.W.6MT*CO.LTD. 


IS  CHALMERS   BULLOCK  LTa 
MONTREAL    VANCOUVER 


!F  YOU  HAVENT  SEEN  THE  GIBSON  TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally  Tickets  for  triplicate, 
duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score  of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the 
latest  and  best.     Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and   buyers. 
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CHICAGO 
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Broom  Handle 

CHUCKING    AND   BORING   MACHINE 


It  rounds  end  of  handle  and  bores  small  hole  in  other  end 
automatically  at  same  time.  Capacity,  45,000  handles  in  ten 
hours.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  keep  the  handles  fed  to 
the  machine.  Used  by  the  largest  producers.  Write  for  de- 
tails and  price. 

CADILLAC  MACHINE  CO. 

Makers  of  Handle  Makers  Tools.     CADILLAC,  MICHIGAN 


ELEPHANT 
RUBBER 


BELTING 


AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


HOSE 


STEAM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

EXTRA  QUALITY 


Recommended  for  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


SELLING  AQENTS 

CRtNE  COMPtNV  •  -  ILL  BRtNCHES 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  MOBILE.  ALA 
ALBINV  MILL  SUPPLY  CO..    ALBANY,  GA. 


THE  MECHANICAL 

«.esr,,,  ^::^«^  RUBBER  COMPANY 


"c-ico      ^\i^^^\ 


(Chicago  Rubber  Works) 


307  W.  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO 

ESTABLISHED   1882 


Phoenix 

ft.  Pony 
Band  Mill 

cut  30,000 
of  1"  kimber 
hours  and 
good. 

Nearly  200 
of  these 
mills  sawing 
wood  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 


PRETTY  GOOD 
RECOMMENDA- 
TION, ISN'T  IT? 


MODERATE    PRICE 


PHOENIX   MFG.    CO. 


EAU    CLAIRE 


WISCONSIN 


Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners 

Can  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  driven  with 

"ADVANCE" 

CORRUGATED 
JOINT  FASTENER 
MACHINE 

Made  in  DiUerenl 
Types  lo  Meet 
All  ConditMns 

Specially  suitable  for 
manufacturers  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds, 
screens,  coflfins, 
furniture,  plumbers' 
wood-work,  porch 
columns,  boxes, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Write  for  bulletins 
and  prices. 

Manufactured  only 
by 

Saranac  Machine  Co.,   St.  Joseph,  Michigan 
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One  of  the  largest  hardwood  operators  in  the  U.  S.  says: 


v.osts    50  cents    -ycr  H. 

From   *y:?    *lriP   v;c    rtcp 


.-on. 


i-.'c   lusiT.        iVe    vniriK   ycur   d'.-taacr   10    '.:s    -est   ov.   -.l.c   -^ri:ct,   aiii   t.;;cr. 
Ir,   no   ';c7-ip;iriEon  to   te   nude    oetiveen   the  ground  akin.ier  a"-!    .'.■,■".>,«/• 

nv-s-.ir\    :._.r  hardwood    tjnlcr. 


(  Copy  of  complete  letter  sent  on  rei/itest  ) 

You  should  investigate  the 

Clyde  Self -Propelling  Skidder 

It  means  more  logs  for  less  money  than  by  any  other  method — and  we  can  prove  it! 

r^J    V^r\l?     I'D /^  AT    WTfWaZQ.   Manufacturers,  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  U.S.  a., 
V>(1^  1  Ullj    JLSWJlS      VV  wrvJVO  of  CLYDE-GRADE  Logging  Machinery 

'■^ Call  for  our  neiv  Catalog  No.  ONE!" 


117   VniT    VJ  A  MT  ^"^  ^^^'^  SYSTEM  of  accurately  tallying  and 

ir       lUU      VYAlll     RECORDING    LUMBER     SHIPMENTS     OR    RECEIPTS 

YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED  IN 

The  Gibson  Tally  Book 

This  system  of  tallying  lumber  is  employed  by  more  than  two 
thousand  lumber  producers,  jobbers  and  wholesale  consumers, 
and  is  available  for  tallying  lumber,  logs,  flooring,  dimension 
stock  and  all  other  commodities. 

Makes  three  original  tallies  without  the  use  of  loose  carbon  sheets. 

New  Catalogue  showing  twenty-six  various  forms  of  tickets  sent 
free  on  request. 


Tallin   Book   Dept.s    HardWood   Record,    Chicago 
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"Ideal 
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Steel 
Burn- 
ished 


Rock  Maple  Flooring 


■s  the  flooring  that  it  manufactured  ezpresdy  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modem  machinery  from  carefully-selected  stock  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
throughout  our  entire  system  to  make  it  fulfill  in  every  particular  its  name — "IDEAL." 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 


Send  Us  Tour  Inquiries 


The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BIRCH  BASSWOOD  ELM  MAPLE 

75,000  feet  5/4  No.   1   and  2  common  Maple 
100,000  feet  6/4    No.  1  and  2  common  (Large- 
ly No.  1  common)   Maple 
25,000  feet  5/4  No.  2  Com.  and  better  Birch 
40,000  feet  8/4  No.  3  common  Rock  Elm 
We  Solicit  Your  Inquiries 
SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W.— C,  M.  &  ST.  P.— W.  &  M. 


We  Offer: 


About  500M  No.  3  Maple. 

About  450M  No.  2  Common  and  Better  Birch. 

About  800M  No   2  Common  and  Better  Basswood. 

To  be  cut  during  1913 
LATH  MICHIGAN  PINE  AND 


SHINGLES 


HARDWOODS 


HEMLOCK 


East  Jordan  Lumber  Co. 

East  Jordan,  Michigan 

MAKERS  OF  IMPERIAL   MAPLE  FLOORING 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 

SAGINAW    BRAND 

MAPLE   FLOORING 

SAGINAW,   MICH. 


For  Prompt  Shipment 

Baaswood — 100.000  ft.  5/4  No.  2  Common  &  Betler. 
Son  Maple— 25,000  ft.  4/4  *  8/4  Log  Run  M.  C.  O. 
White  &  Bed  Oak — 12,000  ft.  Log  Run  M.  C.  O. 
Black  Walnut— 3.000  ft.  Log  Run  M.  C.  O. 

STRUTHERS    COOPERAGE    CO.,      Romeo,     Michigan 


"Chief  Brand" 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  i,  I  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple" 
in  ail  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE    US,  WE   CAN    INTEREST  YOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING.    MICHIGAN 


150   M'  5/4 

45    M'  8/4 

25    M'  10/4 

60   M'  12/4 

40   M'  16/4 

20   M'  5/4    14"  and  wider 

10   M'  6/4    12"  and  wider 

10  M'  10/4    12"  and  wider 

12   M'  12/4    12"  and  wider 

10   M'  16/4    12"  and  wider 


Michigan 
Hard  Maple 
Firsts  and 
Seconds 

Stock  now  in  our 
Detroit  yard  for 
quick     shipment. 

PRICES  REASONABLE,  AND  GRADES  CORRECT 

Thomas  Forman  Company 

Detroit 


^T  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber 
^J^to  HARDWOOD  REC- 
ORD and  have  a  suspicion  that 
you  would  Hke  to  see  a  copy,  it 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


HJlS.  J1MJL(^  O  D  -  RECORD 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and 

White  Oak 

Walnut  Cherry  Ash  Maple 

Let  us  Send  You  Our  stock  List    FORT     WAYNE,     IND. 


B.  C.  JARRELL  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rotary  Cut  Gum  and  Poplar 

VENEERS 

Well  manufactured,  thoroughly 
KILN  DRIED  and  FLAT 


HUMBOLDT. 


TENNESSEE 


CIRCASSIAN 


MAHOGANY 


Logs  VENEERS  Lumber 


WE  IMPORT 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


All  Thicknesses  of  Mahogany 
Ready  for  Shipment 

RICE  VENEER  &  LUMBER  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICH. 


ESTABLISHED     1860 


Adams  &  Raymond 
Veneer  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,       INDIANA 

^MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

PLAIN  5  FIGURED 

VENEERS 

C/RCASS/A/y  }    XA/A  I  Ml  IT 


OHIO  VENEER 

COMPANY 

OFFICE   AND    MILLS: 

2624-2634  Colerain  Avenue 
CINCINNATI                        OHIO 

1 

WE  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING 
VENEER  FOR  SALE: 

600,000  ft.  1/28"  Cut  Circassian   Walnut  Veneer 
1,500,000  ft.  1/28"  Slice  Cut  Figured  African   Mahogany 

Veneer 
100,000  ft.  1/24"   Slice  Cut  Figured  African   Mahogany 

Veneer 
125,000  ft.  1/20"  Sawed    Mexican    Mahogany   Veneer 
200,000  ft.  1/20"  Sawed   Quartered  White  Oak   Veneer 
280,000  ft.  1/20"  Slice      Cut      Quartered      White     Oak 

Veneer 
150,000  ft.  1/28"  Slice     Cut     Quartered     White     Oak 

Veneer 
350,000  ft.  1/28"  Slice   Cut   Figured   Gum   Veneer 
50,000  ft.  1/28"  Slice    Cut    Quartered    Sycamore 
600,000  ft.  Slice  Cut  African  Mahogany  Crotch  Veneer 
70,000  ft.  Cut   Bird- Eye   Maple  Veneer 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


HELENA,  ARK. 


VENEERS 


PENROD  WALNUT  &  VENEER  COMPANY 

General  0£Gces,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


^ 


For  items  of  Hardwood  Stock  or  Hardwood 
Machinery,  you  will  find  it  advantageous  io 
write  our  advertisers.     Get  in  touch ! 


KENTUCKY   VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR.  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED 

QUARTERED   OAK,  MAHOGANY 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


QUARTERED     OAK. 
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Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co. 

HOME    OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 


We  manufacture  at  our  Birchwood  plant  single  ply  veneers 
of  all  native  northern  woods  and  deliver  stock  that  is  in 
shape  to  glue. 

From  our  Algoma  factory,  where  we  have  specialized  for 
twenty  years,  we  produce  panels  of  all  sizes,  flat  or  bent  to 
shape,  in  all  woods,  notably  in  Mahogany  and  Quarter-Sawed  Oak. 

We  make  no  two-ply  stock,  and  do  not  employ  sliced  cut 
quartered  oak.  Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed 
veneer. 


Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.  We 
do  not  use  retainers.  Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
erful screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

If  you  seek  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 
results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 
of  every  detail,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 
an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  produit  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  CO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  OUT 


BIRCH 

BASSWOOD 

OAK 

ASH 

ELM 


VENEER " '"  "14 


^^^ 


^  WISCONSIN  ^ 


-  W^' 


^    MUST  MOVE  BY  JAN.  1    n^ 


Panels — 3  ply — good  1  side 
3/16  Ash,  24x60      1/4  Ash,  24x60     1  4  Basswood.  24x60 


30x60 


30x72 


IN  STOCK  AT  CHICAGO  WAREHOUSE,  1140  WEST  LAKE   STREET 

TELEPHONE  HAYMARKET  3027 


Wisconsin  Seating  Co. 


New  London,  Wis. 


HOWARD  HANSON,  President 


THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 


THE   HANSON-TURNER    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

ROTARY  CUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 


ELM  OAK 

BEECH  MAPLE 

CURLY  BIRCH 


BIRCH 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTIES: 

DRAWER  BOTTOMS       BACK  PANELS       CENTER  STOCK 
Binnie  FVP   u.m  ■•  BACKING       PIANO  PIN  BLOCKS       BIRCH  DOOR  STOCK 

BIRD  S-EYE   MAPLE  CURLV  birch         BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE 


OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y. 


H  A  RDWOOD    K  E  C  O  R  D 
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OUR     SPECIALTY 

Highly  Figured  Quarter-Sawed  White  Oak  Veneer 


^■^-  ^~»^  //  r-^i:>  *<  V  r 


Putnam  Veineer  &  Lumber  Co, 


H.  I.  CUTSIMGER,  Oen'l  Mgr. 


Custom  Mill  Work,  Storage,   Inspection 

ON 

Foreign  Fancy  Woods,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Circassian 

We  receive  the  logs,  store  or  warehouse  them,  manufacture  them  into  lumber,  cut  or  saw  veneers,  pile  and  store  the  pro- 
duct, and  ship  via  any  railroad.  Also  furnish  inspection  returns  on  logs  or  lumber.  Can  furnish  accommodations  and  econ- 
omies which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere.  We  always  have  on  our  yards  parcels  of  plain  and  figured  African, 
Mexican  and  Cuban  Mahogany,  Circassian  Walnut  and  Cedar  logs,  placed  here  for  sale  by  direct  foreign  shippers,  from 
which  advantageous  purchases  can  be  made. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co.  Long  island  City,  New  York 


y  eneers  and  l^anels  with  a  JtCeputation 

TT  rE  manufacture  Veneers  in  all  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.    Also  Built-up  Panels 
^^     in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.     Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Underwood  Veneer  Co.  Wausau,  Wis. 


"SOVEMANCO." 

We  can  furnish  anything^  you  want  in 

Sawed    and    Sliced    Foreign    and   Domestic   Figured   Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.    Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

day  received,  if  desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  21st  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KV.  Mills,  Maffnolia.  Standard  and  21st  Sts. 
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^TT^   W W    ■     ^              .*-'•     -*'-*.     w     ■»  »■  <  w     w 

THE 

di^  u  1  n 

PROMINENT       SOUTHERN       MANUFACTURERS 

ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER 


WILL  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING  STOCK: 

DRY— IN  FINE  CONDITION 


6,000  ft.  3/4"    1S-2S   Ortd.    White  Oak, 

6"  &  up. 
8,500  ft.  3/4"  No.  1   Com.  QrtA.  White 

Oak,  6"  &  7". 
5,000  ft.  6/4"  No.   1  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 
2,700  ft.  5/8"  No.  2  Com.  Ortd.  White 

Oak. 
35,000  ft.  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 


5,000  ft.  5/4"  No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 
5,700  ft.  214"  Com.  &  Bet.  Plain  White 
Oak. 
3  5,000  ft.  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Red  &  White 

Oak. 
40,000  ft.  4/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6" 

&   up. 
15,000  ft.  5/4"  1S-2S  Ortd.  Red  Oak,  6" 


20,000  ft.  6/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6"  &  up. 
15,000  ft.  8/4"  1S-2S  Ortd.  Red  Oak,  6" 

&  up.     Very  wide  run. 
17,000  ft.  4/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Poplar. 

7,500  ft.  4/4"  1S-2S  Yel.  Poplar,  7"  &  up  wide. 
13,000  ft.  5/4"  Com.  &  Bet.  Poplar,  13"  &  up. 
26,000  ft.  6/4"  Clear  Saps.    Good  widths 

and   lengths. 
38,000  ft.  6/4"    No.    1    Common.     Good 
widths   and   lengths. 


&   up. 

We,  of  course,  have  a  complete  stoek  of  Quartered  and  Plain  Oak.  Poplar  and  Hickor.^.  etr.,  in  all  grades  and  thieknesses; 

and  will  be  glad  to  have  your  inquiriee  for  anything  yoti  may  need. 

J.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO.  OWENSBORO,  KY. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Charleston,    W,    Va. 


Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 


Fisher,  Louisiana 


Diamond 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE   OF   PERFECTION 


2^oicE  Humtier  Co^  ml 

Southern      Hardwoods 

MAIN  OFFICE 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA 


Yards:   NORFOLK, ABINGDON,GRAHAM,VA., 
and  NORTH  WILKESBORO,  N.  C. 


PUT  US  ON  YOUR  GUM  MAP 

In  the  next  ninety  days,  our  mills 
will     cut     about     3,000,000     feet 

RED  f^:!  SAP  GUM 

H.  H.  HITT  LUMBER  COMPANY 

TEINMESSEE    VA.LUEY    HARDWOODS 

DECATUR,  ALABAMA 


%-■ 

lk%  ■ 
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THE    SOUTH 

PROMINENT      SOUTHERN      MANUFACTURERS 


Frank  Purcell  %" 

Exporter  of  Black  Wolnut  Logs 


nsas  City 


S.  A, 


MARK 


FIGURED  WALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 


Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber  Co. 

Specialists 
Red  Cum 


Mills  at 

Morehouse,  Mo. 


Sales  Offices 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


William  S.  Whiting 

VIA»-NUF'ACTLJRER    A.>;D    VVHOUESAUER 

WHITE  PIINE 

BASSWOOD 
BIRCH 

BUCKEVE 

CHESTINUT 
MAPLE 

POPLAR 

ASMEVIL,L,E,  X.  C  OAK 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 

SALT  LICK  ....  KENTUCKY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

<^^Oak  Flooring 


Complete   stock   of   %"   and   13/16' 
standsu'd  widths 


in 


aU 


CHEBKY 

50  M  ft,  4/4 

No.   3 

Common 

CHESTNUT 

100,000  feet 
of  8/4  Sound 
Wormy  and 
No.  2  Com- 
mon. 


WE  HAVE    IT 


W.  W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 


CTFRESS 

230,000  feet 
of  4/4  No.  1 
Common  & 
Better.  Old 
grading. 

SPRUCE 

4/4  and  8/4 

Clear  and 

Select,   8/4 

Box  and  Mill 

Cull 


BAND   SAWED   STOCK 

A    LINE    BRINGS    PRICE    BY    RETURN    MAIL 


General  Offices 

Jolmstown,   Fa. 


ITew  York  Office 

No.  18  Broadway 


A  FEW  ITEMS  OF  DRY  STOCK 

We  Want  to  Move 


2  cars  4/4  1st  &  2nd3  Cypress. 
2  cars  4/4  select  Cypress. 

4  cars  4/4  No.  1  Shop  Cypress. 
1  car  2"  lata  &  2nds  Cypress. 
1   car  2"  Select  Cypress. 

1    car   4/4    Ists   &   2nds    Cotton- 
wood. 

5  cars    3"    mixed    oak    Crossing 

Plank. 


10  cars  4/4  IsU  &  2nd8  Red  Gum. 
2  cars  5/4  No.  1  Common  Ash. 
2  cars  4/4  Ists  &  2nd8  Ash. 

1  car  2"  Ists  &  2nds  Ash. 

2  cars    4/4    18"    &    wider    Panel 

Cottonwood. 
8/4  to   16/4  No.    1   Common   and 
better  Plain  Red  and  Whit« 
Oak. 


BAKER-MATTHEWS    MFC.    CO. 

SIKESTON,    MO. 
WRITE    \JS    ROR     PRICES 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  we  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

,  MAKE  us  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 


GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  CO. 

1002-1005  Times  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS 

Three   Mills 
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NVI  SCONS  I  N 

WHERE    THE    FINEST     KORTHERN    HARDWOODS      GROW 


WE     MANUFACTURE     MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS     ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 

BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 


BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ASH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ELM:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

THE  C.  A.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Office   and   Mill 
TOMAH,  WISCONSIN 


Logging   Camp 
BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 


SAWYER  GOODMAN  CO. 

MARINETTE,  WIS. 

Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shingles    a.id    Posts 

We  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White   Pine  Finish  and  Shop   and   Pattern    Lumber 


How  About  Birch? 

Are  your  stocks  complete? 

We  can   furnish   Dry   Birch 
in  all  thicknesses,  all  grades 


LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 


GELHAFEN  LUMBER  CO. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN 


GET   OUR  PRICES   ON 

1  car    1"  No.  1  Common  &  Btr.  Red  Birch. 

10  cars  1"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 
5  cars  1"  No.  1  and  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 
2  cars  1%"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 

2  cars  V/z"  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 

Can      ship      in      straight      or 
mixed  cars  with  other  lumber 

ROBBINS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Rhinelander,   Wisconsin 


^T  HARDWOOD  RECORD  is  a  differ- 
^H  I  ent  kind,  and  altogether  better 
^^L^^  lumber  newspaper  than  has  hither* 
to  been  published.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  loyal  co-operation  and  support  of  the 
hardwood  element  of  the  lumber  industry. 
If   you   are   a   subscriber   you   will   agree. 


IF    YOU   HAVEN'T   SEEN  THE  GIBSON    TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally 
Tickets  for  triplicate,  duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  icore 
of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the  latest  and  best.  En- 
dorsed by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and  buyers. 
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BUFFALO 

The  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East 


I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


BUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  GO. 

We   want   to  huy  f<tr  rash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

All   grades  and  thicknes.se§, 

Will  receive  and  inspect   stock  at  shipping  point. 

Branch  jard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


940  Seneca  Street, 


BUFFALO 


ORSON  E.  YEAQER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


a.  EUIAS  Sc  BRO. 

HARDWOODS 

^^  hite  Pine.  Yellow  Pine,  Spruce. 
Hemlock.  Fir.  Lumber.  Timber.  Mill- 
work.  Boxes.  Maple  and  Oak  Flooring 

Q55=1015     ELK     STREET 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK,  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

1075  Clinton  Street 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

SPtCIALTIES: 

Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 

Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET 


ANTHONY 

MILLER 

HARDWOODS 

OF   ALL 

KINDS 

893   EAGLE 

STREET 

Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Go. 


OUR  spr;c]Ai.]V: 


QUARTERED 
WHITE  OAK 


940    ELK    STREET 


6; 


The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  ev^ery 
facility  for  filling  and  shipping  orders  promptly. 
They  will   be    pleased   to  have    your    inquiries. 
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^K     £    ^^^    ^M^     ^1^  _*%_    ^M^    ^B  Manufacturers  Old-Fashioned 

'  -    Kitchen  6 


Soft 
Yellow 

in  Wide  Stock,         ^  ^fc^  •»  ^^^^  ^^i^*b«k        ^^i  ^  Poplar 

Specialty 

Ashland,  Kentucky 


Company 


EASTERN    REPRESENTATIVE,   John   L.    Cochran  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Steger  Building 

601  W.  nSth  Street,  New  York  City  W.  H.  Matthias,  Manager. 


Y 


OU  pay  a  Vitt]e  more  for  our  hardwood  lumber  than  you  do  for  many  others', 
but  it's  worth  much  more. 


With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumber 
if  we  tried  to,  because  the  quality  and  size  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch, 
yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple,  red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to 
the  thousand,  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the  best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the 
United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  firsts. 

If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer,  let's  get  acquainted. 

UHLE  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY  Townsend,  Tenn. 


W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 

Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 


WE    OFFER 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Basswood 

4/4  No.  2  common  and  better  Brown 
Ash 


Sales   Office:    BUFFALO,    N.   Y.  V4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Birch,  strictly  unselected  for  color 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


4/4  and  5/4  No.  1  and  No.  2  common 
Flooring  Maple. 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4,  12/4  and  16/4 
Firsts  and  Seconds  Maple 


YELLOW  POPLAR 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  BAND  SAWED 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED   OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


(if  ASqiiiW  Ui\\l 

mbmhOrLMli'Aud 

.  McAsurcinciM  , 


SPECIALTY 

QUARTER     SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Goal  Grove, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LUMBER  CO 
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On  the  Foundation  o£ 


Today's  Good- Will 


we  are  building  the  structure  of  tomorrow's  bigger  business. 
Our  aim  is  to  make  the  "Mcllvain  Service"  a  source  of  continual 
satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

An  important  feature  of  this  "Mcllvain  Service"  is  our  Stock 
List — may  we  send  it  to  you?     A  postal  will  do. 


J.  Gibson  IVIcIlvain  &  Co. 


1420  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OllOWAY 
ARDWQODS 


The  following  Yellow  Cottonwood 
is  band-sawn  and  runs 

607o  14'  and  16' 


COTTONWOOD 

176,850  feet  4  4  1st  &  2nd  6"  to 

12". 
89,432  feet  4  4  1st  &  2nd  13"  & 

wider. 
163,421  feet  4/4  No.  1  Common, 

containing  all  the  wide. 


Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Chicago 


ELEPHANT 
RUBBER 


BELTING 


AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


HOSE 


STEAM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

eXTRA  QUALITY 


Kejuiuiuended  for  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


•mum  el£< 


«<«.v*^. 


CHICAGO    (njes'* 


307  W.  Randolph  Street, 

ESTABLISHED    1882 


SELLING  AGENTS 

CRINE  COMPlltr  •  •  «LL  BRINCHES 
STlNDiRD  EQUIPMENT  CO..  MOBILE.  iLt 
ILBAIir  MILL  SUPPLY  CO..    ILBINV.  GA. 


THE  MECHANICAL 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

(Chicago  Rubber  W*rk() 

CHICAGO 
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MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS  FOK   HARD  MAPLE  AND   GREY   ELM 


Michigan  Hardwoods 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

COBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 


CADILLAC,  MICH. 


January  13th,  1913 


DRY  STOCK  LIST 

4/4    Basswood  No.   1   Common 75  M 

4/4   Birch   is  &  2s   Red  Curly  and  Wavy 'A    fA 

4/4   Cherry   No.   3   Common   &   Better 9  M 

4/4   Cadillac  Gray  Ehn  No.   1  Common too  M 

"It  is  not  what  lumber  costs  you,  so  much  as  what  you 
can  get  out  of  it,  that  decides  its  value  for  your  work." 

OUR    OWN    MANUFACTURE 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

FINEST 

MAPLE 

FLOORING 

- 

KILN  DRIED,   HOLLOW  BACKED 
MATCHED      OK     JOINTED 
POLISHED    .4ND     BUNDLED 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

1    TO   6   INCHES   THICK               WRITE    FOR    PRICES 

BAY  CITY,                               MICHIGAN 

Something  New 

For  Your  Factory  Floors 

Utility    Joined    With    Economy 

We  are  now  manufacturing  what  we  call  a 
No.  2  Factory  grade  of  Hardwood  Flooring 
which  can  be  used  successfully  in  factory  build- 
ings where  good  wearing  qualities  rather  than 
appearance  are  required.  This  Flooring  is  made 
from  the  hardest  portion  of  the  log,  and  while 
the  Flooring  shows  the  heart  defect  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  nevertheless  it  will  wear  with  won- 
derful durability.  It  is  "Rockhard"  flooring 
at  a  rock  bottom  price. 

Tt  is  13/16x2  1/4"  face,  and  the  Flooring  is 
kiln  dried,  hollow  backed,  bored,  end  matched, 
steel  scraped  and  bundled. 

Write  us  about  it.  This  is  a  grade  of  Hard- 
wood Flooring  you  should  know  about.  Address 
.MITCHELL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Sales 
Department.  Cadillac,  Michigan. 


THE 


Kneeland-Bigelow  Go. 


300,000  Feet 

5  4    No.    2   Common   and   Better   Beech 

500,000  Feet 

6  4   No.   2   Common  and   Better  Beech 


HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 


250,000  ft.  5  4  No.  1  Common  Basswood 

This  is  of  good  average  widths  and  lengths,  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  10  tt. 


All  of  the  ahnve  stock  is  nicely  mnnu- 
farlured,  heine  hand  snued,  trimmed, 
and  well  seasoned.    We  are  preiiared  to 

quote  attra<"live  prirt'S  f(ir  this  mate- 
rial  for  immediate  shipment. 

BAY     CITY,      MICH 
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CHICAGO 

THE  GREATEST  HARDWOOD  MARKCT  IN  THE  WORLD 

1 

PLANNER- STEGER  LAND  &   LUMBER  CO. 

MAPLE   AND  BIRCH  FLOORING 

of  unexcelled  manufacture  and  quality.     Also   Manufacturers  of  Basswood,   Birch,  Elm, 
Maple  and  Hemlock. 

SEND      US     YOUR    INQUIRIES 


MILLS: 

BLACKWELL,  WISCONSIN 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE 
1704  STEGER  BLDG.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


iiliiiiwiililsl 
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H11DDLEST0N=MARSH  LIMBER  COMPANY 

(Successors   in    Chicago    to   OTIS    MANUFACTURING    CO.) 

2254  LUMBER  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Mahogany  Lumber  Mahogany  Veneer 


Mexican  and  Cuban.  Is 
&  2s,  No.  1  Com.,  Shorts. 
All  thicknesses.  Plain  and 
Figured. 


Mexican  and  African. 
Sawed  and  sliced.  All 
thicknesses.  Figured  and 
Plain. 


Circassian    Walnut     Lumber   and  Veneer. 


Qtd.   R.  &  W.  Oak  Veneer 
BIRCH,      GUM,      POPLAR, 

ALL    IN    OUR    CHICAGO    YARD. 
TKOMPT   SHIPMENT  ASSURED. 


Plain  R.  &  W.  Oak  Veneer 
AND      BASSWOOD      VENEER 


We  Have  Made  a  Success 
of  the  Veneer  Business— 


Why? 


Because  no  permanent  money-making 

proposition  can  be  one-sided  and  we 

are  benefiting  our  customers 

I. ft   iis   lia\e    your   inc|uirics   when    in   the   market 
for  the  followinji  woocls: 

MAHOGANY  YELLOW  POPLAR 

CIRCASSIAN  PINE 

CURLY  BIRCH       R.C.Red&Wh.Oak 

WALNUT  BUTTS  R.  C.  Birch 

And  QUARTERED  OAK,  Sawn  and  Sliced 

Veneer  Manufacturers  Company 

Fulton  and  May  Streets,  Chicago,  III. 


Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,   Birch,    Elm,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 


In  the  Market  for  Round  Lots  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE   SELI  INQ 

Fisher  Building,       •        •        -        CHICAGO 

•PHONE  HARRISON  1984 


A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilce's  Hardwood  Floor- 
ins  has  been  among  the  foremo.'^t  on  the  market 
iiul  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  the 
ii'-.-^t  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  kept 
abreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  oe- 
mands  of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  th* 
above  statements,  try  our  polished  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  with 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  blind  nailing — you'U 
find  it  reduces  the  expense  of  laying  and  polishjng. 
Our  Booklet  teils  all  about  Bardwood  Ftoorinu 
and  how  to  care  for  it — aUo  prices — and  is  fres. 

The  T.  Wilce  Company 

22nd  and  Throop  Sts.     CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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You  Ought  to  Be  Advertising 

to  Us 


You  buyers  of  hardwood  lumber — the  rank  and  file,  at 
any  rate — are  doings  more  real  work  to  get  what  you  want 
than  for  some  time;  possibly  it's  because  not  so  much  dry, 
usable  lumber  is  being  ofifered  as  previously. 

For  that  reason  we  might  just  discontinue  advertising 
to  you,  and  wait  for  your  advertising,  in  the  form  of  in- 
quiries, to  come  to  us.  But  we  want  you  to  remember,  at 
this  time  w^hen  people  are  really  looking  for  lumber,  instead 
of  salesman  looking  for  consumers  with  the  traditional  mi- 
croscope, that  Louisville  Hardwood  Club  service  is  just  as 
valuable  as  ever,  and  probably  a  bit  more  so. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  when  an  item  is  scarce, 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  find  one  concern,  no  matter  how  large, 
that  can  provide  it  in  quantity.  But  where  the  joint  re- 
sources of  many,  all  of  them  big  and  well  equipped  to  take 
care  of  the  regular  business  of  the  trade,  are  available  in 
filling  a  single  order,  it  is  certain  that  the  business  can  be 
handled  to  the  thorough  satisfaction  of  the  customer. 

Think  this  over;  and  if  you  have  been  having  trouble 
getting  that  car  of  thick  plain  oak.  or  good  ash,  or  wide 
poplar,  or  whatever  it  happens  to  be,  just  dictate  a  letter  to 


The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club 


OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  COMPANY 

W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 

NORMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

(Mill  at  H0II.V  Ridge,  La.) 


EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  COMPANY 
C.  C.  MENGEL  &  BRO.   CO. 
BOOKER-CECIL  COMPANY 
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KNOXVIULE 

Famous  for  Finest  Type  of  Poplar.  Oak  and  Chestnut 


VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

KNOXVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 


QUARTERED   WHITE   OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK.  PLAIN  OAK.  POPLAR.  WALNUT  &  TENNESSEE  RED  CEDAR  LUMBER 

BAND  MILLS  AT  VESTAL.  A  SUBURB  OF  KNOXVILLE.    SOUTHERN  AND  LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD 


H.    8.    MIZNER. 

Prea. 


J.    M.   LOOAN, 

Gen' I    Manager 


i 


a 


C.   C.   CANNON. 

Vloe-Pree. 


O.  B.   8WANN. 

Sec'y   and   Treaa. 


J.   M.   UOGAIN 
UUMBBR  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   AND   WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch   Office  and    Yard: 
Bank  and  McLean  Ave..  Cincinnati  I.    M.   ASHEH.  Mgr. 

We    Want    Orders    for    the    following    Dry    Stock: 

WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 
assorted  stock  of  all 
kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN      SHIP     ON      SHORT     NOTICE. 


"THE  VERY  BEST" 

Red  Birch 


Knoxville  Veneer  Co. 

p.  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Manager,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


IVIapbct  &  S  bca  Lumber  Co. 

jVlanuf  acturcrs 
and    ^bolcsaUrs 

OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:     Middlebrook   Pike  and 
Lonsdale  Car  Line 

K^foxT^LLe,  zef^K 

WE  WANT  TO  MOVE 

3  cars  4/4  No.  1   Common  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

2  cars  4/4  Clear  Sap  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  Select  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Red  Oak,  10"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Chestnut 

1   car  4/4  No.  1  Common  Chestnut 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR, 
OAK,  CHESTNUT,  WHITE  AND  YEL- 
LOW   PINE,    HEMLOCK   BARK,   ETC. 

BAND  AND   CIRCl'LAR  MTLLS— EAST  TENN. 
MOUNTAIN  VIRGIN  HARDWOOD  STUMPAGE 


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian  Hardwoods 

OAK   OUR   SPECIALTY 


H 


hakuwood    record 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


2  cars  6/4"  Common  &  Better 

Chestnut. 
2  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 


5  cars  4  4"  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 


]      NASHVILLE 


CELEBRATED  FOR  HIGHEST  TYPE  TIMBER  GROWTH,  FAULTLESS  MANUFACTURE  A^D  GOOD  GRADES 


Tei 

tinessee 

Hardwoods 

' 

Tennessee  Hardwood 
Lumber  Co. 

West  Nashville 

Cherokee   Lumber  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  all  the  lumber  we  sell. 
Let  us  quote  you  some  attractive  prices 
on  quartered  white  oak  and  poplar. 
Any  grades  and  thicknesses. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


We  will  name  very  attractive 
prices  on  a  few  cars  of  each  of  the 
following  items: 

4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and   12/4  Is  and  2b  Poplar. 

4/4  and  8/4  Sap  Poplar. 

IVi".  1V4"  and  2%"  No.   1  Common  Poplar. 

4/4  No.  1  and  Panel  Poplar  In  widths  of  12  to   17",    18   to  23" 

and  24"  and  up. 
4/4  X  13   to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  fine. 
3/8,  4/4,  5/4,   10/4  and  12/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
4/4,  5/4.  6/4  and  8/4  No.   1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  Is  &   2s   Qtd     R.   Oak. 

4/4,   5/4  and  6/4  No.   1  Common  Qtd.  R.   Oak. 
6/4  and   10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.   1  Common  Hickory. 
4/4,   6/4.  8/4,   10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Chestnut,  also  S.  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.   1  Common  Chestnut. 

John  B.  Ransom  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

Hardwood  Lumber 

Nashville,    Tenn. 
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Paepcke  Leicht  Lumber  Company 


CHICAGO 


Soutfterti  KardvDoods 


^  We  offer  stock,  produced  by  our  band  mills,  from  our  own  timber. 

^  We  control  absolutely  the  manufacture,  piling,  grading  and  shipping 
of  our  product  and  are  thus  able  to  assure  our  trade  of  uniformity  of 
grades  and  manufacture. 


SPECIALTIES: 


RED  GUM 
SAP  GUM 


RED  OAK 
WHITE  OAK 


COTTONWOOD 
YELLOW  CYPRESS 


SOFT  ELM 
WHITE  ASH 


Paepcke  Leicht  Lumber  Company 


CHICAGO 


LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS. 

THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 
ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  40,000,000 

STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  February  1, 1913 


TELEGRAPH 
CODES 

UNIVERSAL 
HARDWOOD- 
WESTERN    UNION 
Cable  Address,  Lamb 


3/8 

FAS.  Qtrd.  White  Oak fi.noil 

No.  1  Com.  Q.  W.  Oak 

No.  2  Com.  Q.  W.  Oak 

FAS.  Q.  W.  Oak,  10"  and  up 

FAS.  P.  W.   Oak :{(l.00() 

No.  1  Com.  I'.  W.   Oak 

FAS.  r.  W.  Oak,  12"  and  up 

F.AS.  P.  R.  Oak 

No.  1  Com.  P.  R.  Oak 

C.  &  B.  Qtrd.  Red  Gum 

FAS.  Cirtassian  Red  Gum 

FAS.    Red    Gum,    Plain 200,000 

No.   1  Com.   Red  (ium.   Plain 60,000 

F.4S.  Sap   Gum,    18"   up 

FAS.  Sap  Gum,  6"  np 30,000 

No.   1   Com.   Sap  Gum 

No.  2  Com.  Gum .    <>0,00U 

S.   &   B.   Cvpress. 

C.  &  B.  Tupelo 

1>0B  Run  Elm 


3/4 


16,000 
4,000 


1'2 

30,000 


30,000 


150,000 
20,000 


50,000  40.000  30,000 

-JS.OOO  30,000 

30,000     25,000     40,000 


5/8 
20,000 


20,000 
40,000 


30,000 
20,000 


....  13,000 
110,000  250,000 
130.000     40,000 


i.'>a.oiro 

13,000 
15,000 

200,000 

1 80.000 
60,000 
30.000 
15.1100 

■;  10.000 

30.000 
13.000 

250.000 

43,000 
60.000 
70,000 


3  4 

23.000 


40.000 
3.000 


5,000 

2,000 

40,000 

50,000 

15,000 

220,000 


«  4 
7.000 


40.000 
20.000 


18,000 

3,000 
60.000 
20.000 


8/4 


20,000 
1,000 


1,000 
40.000 


15,000 


20,000 
15,000 
15.000 
75,000    30.000 


12/4 


3,000 
0,000 


16/4 


000 
,000 


OCR    LUMBER    CONTAINS    All.    WIDB    STOCK    PRODUCED    IN    MANUFACTURING    AND    WILI,    RUN    OVER    60%    OF    14    AND    1«    FT. 
LENOTHS.       WE    AI.SO    MANUFACTURE    OAK    TIMBERS    AND    BRIDGE    PLANK  —  FACILITIES    FOB    KILN    DRYING    AND    DRESSING 
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LUDINGTON 

HARDWOOD    SPECIALISTS 

We  Specialize  In 

IXED   CARLOAD   ORDERS 

of 

Maple,  Beech,  Birch,  Basswood,  Elm  and  Ash 

and  our  specialty  is 

PROMPT  SERVICE 

Try  us  when  you  want  it  quick 


CTh. 


SALT  G-  LUMBER  CO.  LuDINGTON.MlCH. 


BAND    SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE   PRODUCE   OUR   OWN   STOCKS 
QAiC— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 

A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  MOVE: 

100,000  ft.  4/4'' X  18"  to  21"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood. 
50,000  ft.  5/4"  X  13"  to  17"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood. 
100,000  ft.  4/4"  X    9"  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards. 
200,000  ft.  4/4"  X  13"  to  17"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards. 
100,000  ft.  4/4"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
100,000  ft.  5/8"  1st  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

ANDERSON-TULLY     COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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500   Copies    Sold    Within  a  Week  After  Prospectus  Was    Issued 


Hardwood    Record    announces  the    issue    on    March    1, 
1913,  of  an  Authoritative  Commercial  and  Scientific  Book 

/ 

American  Forest  Trees 


By  Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor  Hardwood  Record 
Edited  by  Hu  Maxwell,  Wood  Utilization  Expert 


The  Work  Involves  : 


First:  A  botanical  description  of  the 
more  than  300  species  of  American  for- 
est tree  growth. 

Second:  A  physical  description  of  the 
wood  of  these  species. 
Third:  A  recital  of  the  chief  uses  of 
all  important  American  woods,  together 
with  suggestions  of  advantageously 
broadening  their  uses. 

Fourth:  Complete  information  concern- 
ing the  range  of  growth  of  all  varieties. 

Fifth:  Related  trees  are  logically 
grouped  according  to  families  and  spe- 


cies; important  species  covered  in  sub- 
stantial detail,  and  brief  mention  of  the 
woods  of  minor  importance. 

Sixth:  Scientific  name  of  each  tree  is 
recited,  as  weil  as  the  various  common 
names  by  which  it  is  recognized  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  range  of  growth. 

Seventh:  The  properties  of  the  various 
woods  are  carefully  analyzed,  particu- 
larly weight,  hardness,  stiffness, 
strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  color, 
figure,  and  seasoning  and  lasting  prop- 
erties. 


C  The  book  will  contain  between  650  and  750  pages,  will  be  printed  on  the  best 
quality  of  enameled  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  half  leather,  dark  green 
roan  back  and  corners,  with  basket  cloth  sides,  silk  head-bands,  gold  stamping 
on  the  back,  and  gilt  top. 

C  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  more  than  100  full-page  pictures  on  plate 
paper  in  sepia,  outlined  in  orange,  from  photographs,  covering  all  the  chief  com- 
mercial varieties  of  virgin  forest  timber  growing  in  the  United  States;  and  also 
with  numerous  engravings,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  showing  leaf  and 
flower  forms,  etc. 

C  The  price  of  the  work  is  $6.00,  delivered  by  express  ox  mail,  and  is  sold  only 
on  subscription. 

C  An  order  blank,  and  a  prospectus,  showing  the  character  of  the  paper,  size  of 
page  and  style  of  printing  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Address  Book  Department,  HARDWOOD   RECORD 
537  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

ORDERS    SHOULD    BE    PLACED    AT    ONCE 
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CINCINNATI 

THE       GATEWAY       OF       THE,       SOUTH 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

1",  l%",  \W  1»  &  2»  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  GUM 
1",  \W  &  2"  Is  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 
WITH  BEST     CASH     PRICES 

DUHLMEIER    BROS. 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

We  are  going  to  move  the  following  lot   of 
high  grade  Lumber  during  the  next  few  weeks 


2  cara  4/4"  1  &  2  Red  Gum,  IS"  to 

27"  wide. 

3  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  Bed 

Oak. 
3  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Com.  Qrtd.  White 
Oak. 

1  car  12/4"  1  &  2  Plain  White  Oak. 

2  cars  5/8"  No.  2  Com.  Plain  Oak. 


2  cars  4/4"  Cottonwood  Box  Bds., 

3"  up. 
2  cars  4/4"  1  &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  each  12/4"  No.  1  Com.  Selects 

&   1   &  2  Poplar. 
1  car  4/4",  5/4"  &  6/4"  1  &  2  Ash, 

12"  &  up  wide. 
1  car  8/4".  10/4",  12/4"  &  16/4" 

1  &  2  Ash,  12"  up  wide. 


Main  Office 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SOUTHERN  OmCE,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
EXPORT  OFFICE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


W.  E.  HEYSER.  President  WK.WER  HASS.  V.  President 

BENJAMIN   BRAMLAGE,  Secy  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 

MAIN     OFFICE    &    YARDS 

Winton     Place 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH   YARDS   AND   MILLS 

West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 
stock  at  all  times. 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 
mixed  cars. 


SEND     US    YOUR     INQUIRIES 


The   Mowbray   &    Robinson    Co. 


SPECIALISTS  IN 


OAK-ASH-POPLAR 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
ROUND  LOTS  OR  MILL  CUTS 


OFFICE  AND  YARDS 
SIXTH   ST.,   BELOW   HARRIET 


CINCINNATI 


of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers  a.re 
owners  of  steatin  plants.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent  aLre,  therefore,  buyers  of  wood-work- 
ing maLchinery.  There  is  little  percenta.ge 
of  wa.ste  circulation  In  HARDWOOD 
RECORD    for    ma.chlnery    a.dvertls«rs. 


The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 
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THE     EAST 


BOSTON 


NEW    YORK 


PHILADE.LPHIA 


WM.   WHITMER   (^  SONS 


rNCORPORATED 


Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers   of    All    Kinds    of 


"If  Anybody  Can, 
We  Can" 


HARDWOODS 

West       Virginia       Spruca      and      Hamlock    . 
Long  and  Short  Leaf  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG.  PA. 


W.    R.     TAYLOR    LUMBER    CO. 

Wholesalers     and     Manufacturers 
CYPRESS,  WHITE  PINE,  HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK 

1829  Land  Title  Building,    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PALMER    &,     PARKER     CO. 
TEAK  MAHOGANY  ebony 

ENQUSn  OAK  «#CMCrDe  DOMESTIC 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT       VENEERS  HARDWOODS 

103  Mediord  Street,  Charlestown  Dist. 

BOSTON.    MASS. 


AMERICAN   LUMBER   &   MFG.   CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

HARDWOOD  White  and  Yellow  Pine 

We  make  a  specialty   of  thick  Railroad  Car  and  Construction 

White     Ash.     Hard     Maple     and         Oak    timbers,    long    lengths    and 
White  Oak.  special  sizes. 

Write  for   prices    before   heavy   call    for   Spring   requirements. 


WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


H.   D.   WIGGIN   llFrV^,'^!. 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Circular-sawed    Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,     Maple 

Mill  at  Stone  Coal  Junction,  West  Virginia 


\17~     W.,->.„     Ua^.t    'o   fl"   your  orders   for  all   kinds  of   HARD- 
TV  C   i^now  now  woods,  white  pine,  yellow  pins, 

SPRUCE.    HEMLOCK,    CYPRESS,    HARDWOOD    FLOORINO. 

Oive  us  a  trial. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANKUN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


W^HITE   OAK       (  6x6  to  12x12 

BIUU  TIMBERS!  lo to 20  ft. 

ALSO     BRIDGE     PLAIMC 

J.  S.  KENT  COMPANY        PHILADELPHIA 


For  2  Cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

rtnirlr  ^  ^^^    ^/^  ^°-  ^  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

guiCK  1  Car    8/4  No.  1  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

Shipment  3  Cars  5/4  Sound  Wormy  Chestnut 

Inquiries  Promptly  Answered 
DANIEL   B.    CURLL,  REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PENNl. 


PRocTORYENEERDRYERFiREPRoor  8iF"ii  X2H  K^^^^ 


No 
Splitting 

Nor 
Checking 

No 
Cloggin; 

Nor 
Adjutting 


UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS 

^  Recom- 
mended  by 
all  those 
who 
have  tried 
it 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


DEPT.  L 


HANCOCK    Sc    SOMERSET    STS. 


PMILA.  PA. 


What  our  BULLETIN  SERVICE  ivas  doing 
for  ^our  competitor  in  the  lumber  business,  youd 
not  only  want  the  service  yourself,  but  YOU'D 
HAVE  IT. 

Let  Us  Ten  You  About  It. 


Hardwood  Record 


Chicago 
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THE     BAST 

LEADING    MANUFACTURE.RS   AND   JOBBERS 


IET 

L  an 

us  talk  to 

you  about  the  plain 

d  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 

diana 

famous. 

It's  the  kind  we 

make  to-day. 

Wood-Mosaic  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

OAK 


BEECHER  &  BARR 

CHESTNUT 


POPLAR 


WHITE     PINE,     YELLOW     PINE    AND     HEMLOCK 
INTERIOR  TRIM.   HARDWOOD   FLOORING. 


442  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PHILADELPHLV,  PA. 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON    BUILDING,    BOSTON,   MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


JONES  HARDWOOD  COMPANY 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Birch,  Maple  ^^^  Beech 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

Plans  and  specifications  prepared.  Construction  euperrised. 
First  class  heavy  millwright  work.  Entire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  Fire  loss  adjustments.  Practical 
sawmill  engrineer.    Can  save  you  money.    Highest  testimoni&Is. 


C.  M.  STEINMETZ, 


P.  O.  Box  83,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quality  of  being  hard  Is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stock  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

GEO.  WEBSTER  LUMBER  CO. 

21  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141     MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


Gihson  Tally  Book 


You  can't  afford  to  be       The 
without 

whe7i  it  costs  but  a  dollar,  if  you  icant  the  most  come- 
nient      and     accurate     system     for     tallying     lumber. 

Hardwood  Record       ::      ::      ::      Chicago 


Going  up— Hardwood  Timber 

We  have  the  following  hardwood  and  pin©  timber  !or  sale  at  prices 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  advanced  with  the  *'Ise  In  value  on 
timber  lands.     For  a  short  time  we  offer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  — A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

7,600,000    FEET    OF    HARDWOOD    IN    SOUTH- 
WEST  ARKANSAS 

We  also  have  timber  In  British  Columbia  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

John  C.  Spry 

Room   1003  Harris   Trust  BIdg.,  Chicago,   Illinois 


R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


^   Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar.  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

and  White  Pine. 

fl   We  own  our  own  stumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

fl   Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
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CYPRESS  LUMBER 


Is  and  2s:  5/4" 
6/4" 
8/4". 

Tank:  8/4".. 


21845 
8000 
3220 

8360 


Select*:  8/4" 2620 

Shop:  5/4" 715 

6/4" 13925 

8/4" 4340 


Selects: 


5/4" 
6/4" 


39320   Common:  5/4" 142370 

11500  6/4" 50925 


RUSSE  &  BURGESS,  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Lumber  Underwriters 


66  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


U.  W.  PBKBT,  Hsnaser. 


OAK    FLOORING 


Kiln- 
Dried 

Polished 


HARDWOOD  LUMBER 


Hollow 
:^  Baci^ed 

and 

Bundled 


2  cars  4/4  No.  1  Com.  P.  W. 

Oak. 
1  car  4/4  FAS  W.  Oak. 
1  car  6/4  No.  1  Com.  W.Oak. 

1  car  8/4  No.  1  Com.  W.Oak. 

3  cars  6/4  No.  1  Com.  P.  R. 

Oak. 

2  cars    8/4    No.    1    Com.    R. 

Oak. 
5    cars    5/4   No.    1    Common 
Poplar. 


2  cars   6/4   No.    1    Common 

Poplar. 
8    cars   8/4   No.    1    Common 
Poplar. 

3  cars   10/4  No.   1   Common 

Poplar. 

2  cars   12/4  No.   1    Common 

Poplar. 
1     car    4/4    Saps    &    Selects 
Poplar. 

3  cars    8/4    Saps    &   Selects 

Poplar. 


The   above   stock   can  be   shipped  imniediately 
Write  for  prices  to  nearest  office 

FAUST  BROTHERS  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Sales  Otflre 
1319  Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Main  Office 
PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY 
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General  Market  Conditions 

THE  HAEDWOOD  MAEKET  remains  without  break  in  its  distinct 
strength  in  nearly  every  variety,  grade  and  thickness  of  hard- 
woods. Plain  oak  in  all  grades  is  easily  tlie  distinct  leader  both  in 
values  being  secured  and  in  demand.  Stocks  of  both  white  and  red 
oak  in  first  hands,  in  shipping  condition,  are  extremely  meager.  The 
leading  producers  of  quartered  white  oak  on  the  basis  of  recent  analy- 
sis made  of  its  holdings,  find  that  the  big  producers,  involving  possibly 
a  Bilf  of  the  stock  held  in  first  hands  today,  have  less  than  ten  million 
feet  of  quartered  white  oak  in  stock.  A  most  liberal  estimate  of  all 
quartered  white  oak  in  first  hands  in  shipping  shape  today  would  be 
surely  less  than  twenty  million  feet,  which  is  certainly  a  reversal  of 
stock  form  from  the  condition  obtaining  a  year  ago.  Nearly  all 
southern  hardwoods  are  in  equally  low  supply  and  almost  as  much 
in  demand. 

Owing  to  the  wide  spread  of  values  between  red  and  sap  gum,  the 
sap  end  of  this  product  is  in  remarkably  strong  demand  with  very 
little  dry  stock  to  be  secured.  The  price  of  sap  gum  is  ranging 
below  its  intrinsic  value,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  fully  a 
five-dollar  advance  on  saps  will  be  secured  to  place  the  value  on  a 
corresponding  plane  with  red  gum  within  a  very  short  time. 

In  the  northern  hardwoods  this  situation  is  about  parallel  with  that 
existing  in  the  South.  Maple  is  holding  its  ovra  well  and  there  is 
such  an  insistent  demand  for  birch  that  dry  stocks  are  practically 
exhausted,  and  a  good  deal  of  lumber  is  sold  in  advance  of  the  saw. 

The  trade  in  the  softer  of  the  hardwoods — poplar,  basswood  and 
Cottonwood — is  also  reasonably  active  at  a  very  fair  scale  of  values. 

When  it  is  known  that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  jobbers  and  con- 
simiers  still  remain  very  low,  it  is  a  question  where  all  the  apparently 
necessary  stock  to  take  care  of  manufacturing  enterprises  is  going  to 
be  seciired  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

The  weather  conditions  in  both  the  North  and  the  South  have  been 
very  unfavorable  for  getting  in  logs,  and  it  will  be  sometime  before 
logs  can  be  secured  in  sufficient  quantities  to  operate  sawmills  at 
their  full  capacity. 

A  good  many  conservative  hardwood  operators  feel  that  there  is 
a  danger  in  the  attainment  of  too  high  values  on  several  items  of 
hardwoods,  and  are  advancing  to  their  neighbors  in  the  trade  the 
suggestion  that  prices  on  especially  short  items  should  not  be  ad- 
vanced any  further,  believing  that  eventually  it  will  militate  against 
a  state  of  satisfactory  demand. 

The  Trend  of  Dimension  Conditions 

IN  THE  ISSUE   of  January  25,  Habdwood  Record  published  an 
editorial  review  of  observations  covering  estimated  requirements 
of  the  hardwood  consuming  trade  as  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 


compiling  iu  the  bulletin  service  covering  such  requirements.  Further 
observations  of  reports  coming  in  since  then  indicate  what  may  be  a 
mere  coincidence  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  change  in  requirements  of 
dimension  stock.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  concerns  listing 
dimension  stock  in  hardwoods  among  their  requirements  have  crossed 
out  old  dimensions  and  replaced  them  with  dimensions  which  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  those  utilized  in  former  years.  This  applies 
of  course  only  to  squares  and  stock  of  similar  nature.  As  stated,  this 
may  merely  be  a  coincidence,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  rather 
diflicult  to  find  any  real  reason  for  any  such  change  in  requirements. 
Letters  addressed  to  concerns  so  changing  their  dimension  stock  re- 
quirements and  also  to  large  manufacturers  of  dimension  have  faUed 
to  establish  any  definite  reason  why  dimension  stock  in  larger  sizes 
should  be  used  during  the  coming  year  than  formerly.  One  large 
dimension  manufacturer,  however,  reports  that  for  a  long  time  he  has 
not  made  anything  to  speak  of  smaller  than  inch  and  a  half  squares, 
and  only  a  small  amount  of  these.  It  may  be  that  the  dimension 
consumers  are  finding  it  relatively  less  expensive  to  buy  dimension 
stock  which  they  can  rip  at  once  to  the  exact  required  dimension  than 
to  buy  squares  cut  exactly  to  meet  their  measurements. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  as  expressed  in  conununications  from  sev- 
eral large  dimension  manufacturers,  indicates  an  extremely  brisk  de- 
mand for  dimension  material  and  in  most  instances  the  communica- 
tions stated  that  increasingly  favorable  prices  are  being  realized  on 
dimension  stock.  This  would  indicate  that  the  manufacture  of  dimen- 
sion, as  carried  on  by  the  limited  number  of  concerns  which  have 
intelligently  analyzed  this  branch  of  hardwood  production,  has  been 
placed  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  business,  and  it  would  further  indi- 
cate that  the  consumer  of  dimension  stock  has  come  to  realize  that 
the  difference  in  price  between  dimension  lumber  and  ordinary  stock 
is  considerably  less  than  the  increased  cost  to  him  of  re-manufactur- 
ing his  entire  stock  from  standard  sizes  of  lumber. 

Reforestation 

A  CAMPAIGN  to  effect  reforestation  in  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  material  for  the  future  is  being  agitated 
by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Chicago.  The  industries  which  are  included  in  the  membership 
of  the  association  are  large  consumers  of  wood,  and  they  are  face  to 
face  with  a  situation  which  they  regard  as  serious.  They  are  still 
able  to  obtain  material,  but  the  most  suitable  kinds  are  becoming 
scarce,  and  in  many  instances  the  long  hauls  add  so  much  cost  that 
prices  are  nearly  prohibitive.  Different  kinds  of  wood  are  brought 
together  from  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  association  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  Gifford  Pinchot,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conservation  Association,  suggesting  that  the 
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government  should  increase  its  activities  in  the  way  of  reforestation, 
and  that  it  should  not  only  retain  and  plant  what  land  it  has  now, 
but  should  enlarge  its  work  to  the  extent  of  taking  charge  of  plant- 
ing in  states  where  there  now  is  little  or  no  government  land.  The 
reason  assigned  for  taking  up  the  work  in  new  fields  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  better  able  to  do  it,  can  work  on  a  broader  basis,  and  do 
it  with  greater  economy. 

The  question  is  far-reaching,  and  there  are  certain  dangerous  shoals 
that  must  be  avoided.  Under ,  existing  laws,  and  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  public  opinion,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  government  could  buy 
land  for  the  purpose  of  growing  timber.  It  can  plant  land  which  it 
owns,  and  it  should  do  so,  and  doubtless  will  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances allow;  but  the  buying  of  land  and  planting  timber  in  states 
generally  would  meet  opposition  sufficient  to  defeat  the  purpose. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  states  are  earnestly  at  work  along  these 
lines.  They  are  acquiring  land  and  planting  timber,  and  private 
owners  are  encouraged  to  do  the  same.  Unquestionably,  the  bulk 
of  timber  planting  in  this  country,  except  on  government  land,  must 
be  done  by  private  owners.  The  states  can  offer  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  fire  protection,  and  in  favorable  tax  laws.  Many  states 
are  doing  this,  or  attempting  to  do  it.  Active  work  is  being  done  in 
many  regions,  under  state  laws  and  regulations.  The  actual  planting 
of  timber  has  not  yet  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  many 
localities,  but  present  interest  in  the  subject  will  lead  to  practical 
results.  There  is  no  lack  of  good  intentions,  but  good  intentions' 
alone  will  not  suffice.    There  must  be  works  as  well  as  faith. 

The  Coming  of  the  White  Man 

THERE  IS  EOOM  for  various  interpretations  of  the  illustration 
on  the  cover  of  Hardwood  Record  this  issue.  It  is  made  from 
a  photograph  of  a  monuiftent  in  a  public  park  at  Portland,  Ore.  The 
Indians  are  looking  intently  into  the  distance,  but  the  object  at 
which  they  are  gazing  is  not  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  each 
person  is  left  to  decide  for  himself  what  it  is  they  see— whether  a 
hunter  with  his  long  rifle,  of  the  type  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Cooper's  novels;  whether  a  covered  wagon  like  the  historic  prairie 
schooners;  whether  the  white  saU  of  a  boat  approaching  a  shore  or 
tacking  slowly  up  the  current  of  an  inland  river.  The  Indians  in 
their  native  homes  siPw  the  white  man  come  in  all  these  ways  and  in 
many  others.  He  came  in  peace,  and  he  came  in  war;  he  came  as  a 
trader,  as  an  explorer,  as  a  missionary  carrying  a  cross  and  a  bible, 
and  he  came  seeking  protection  from  enemies,  or  refuge  from  star- 
vation. 

There  are  no  two  accounts  of  how  the  Indian  received  the  white 
man  who  came  in  peace.  He  was  received, as  he  asked  to  be  received, 
in  peace,  and  the  Indian  shared  with  him  the  best  he  had  and  all  he 
had.  Neither  are  there  two  accounts  of  the  Indian's  reception  of 
the  white  man  who  came  in  war.  He  was  received  in  war.  The  red 
man  permitted  none  to  surpass  him  in  sacrifices  for  friends;  nor 
could  any  surpass  him  in  the  ferocities  of  war.  He  was  a  man  of 
extremes,  and  knew  no  middle  course,  and  refused  to  learn  any 
middle  course. 

The  faces  of  the  Indians  have  been  given  strong  expressions  by  the 
sculptor.  One  seems  inclined  to  welcome  the  coming  stranger,  but 
the  other  clearly  intends  to  wait  for  further  developments  before  he 
expresses  himself.     He  proposes  neither  to  advance  nor  retreat. 

The  illustration  is  supposed  to  be  the  Pacific  coast  Indian,  looking 
eastward,  for  the  white  man  came  to  that  region  overland,  not  by 
sea  as  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Yet  the  physiognomy  is  typical.  It 
would  fit  a  Mohawk  as  well  as  a  Modoc.  It  is  the  face  of  the  forest 
man,  the  hunter,  the  fighter,  the  wild  tribesman  who  once  held  domin- 
ion of  the  two  continents,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from 
the  Arctic  shores  to  Terra  del  Fuego.  He  held  it  during  untold  ages, 
but  he  developed  no  resources,  he  built  no  ships,  no  cities,  no  high- 
ways; he  opened  no  mines,  erected  no  factories,  and  the  coming  of 
the  white  man  marked  the  end  of  the  reign  of  savagery  and  the 
beginning  of  civilization. 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  many  that  forest  destruction 
began  with  the  white  man 's  coming.  The  beginning  was  long  before, 
and  the  Indian  was  the  destroyer.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that 


forests  once  extended  west  to  the  edge  of  the  semi-arid  region,  say 
about  to  the  one  hundredth  meridian.  The  destruction  is  laid  to  the 
Indian  who  used  fire  to  open  the  v/ilderness  and  make  pasturage  for 
the  buffalo.  He  had  been  burning  for  probably  hundreds  of  years 
when  the  white  man  appeared  on  the  scene.  Most  of  the  open 
prairies  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  particularly  in  the 
states  of  the  Middle  West,  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Indian 
fires.  The  burnings  had  reached  the  Atlantic  coast  when  Europeans 
arrived.  Nathaniel  J.  Shaler,  in  his  book  on  "Man  in  North  Amer- 
ica, ' '  expresses  the  opinion  that  if  the  white  man 's  coming  had  been 
delayed  five  hundred  years  he  would  have  landed  upon  a  treeless  con- 
tinent. The  Indian  would  have  burned  everything  that  would  burn ; 
grass,  would  have  had  possession  wherever  conditions  would  permit 
its  growth;  the  buffalo  and  other  herbivorous  animals  would  have 
roamed  the  vast  pastures  in  untold  numbers;  and  the  Indian  would 
have  been  living  by  the  chase  alone,  and  would  have  ceased  his 
attempts  at  primitive  agriculture. 

The  coming  of  the  white  man  was,  therefore,  a  momentous  event 
in  the  history  of  America.  He  checked  the  destruction  of  the  finest 
forests  in  the  world,  and  saved  their  remnants  for  the  use  of  civiliza- 
tion. Without  those  forests,  American  civilization  must  have  taken 
an  entirely  different  course,  and  who  can  say  that  it  would  not  have 
been  hindered  and  in  part  defeated? 

In  this  larger  view,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  monument — the 
White  Man's  Coming?  Is  some  glimmering  dawn  of  the  truth  break- 
ing on  the  Indian's  proud  soul  and  benighted  intellect,  and  does  the 
white  man  's  appearance  on  the  scene  mean  to  the  red  man  what  the 
handwriting  on  the  cornice  of  the  feast  hall  of  Babylon  meant  to 
Belshazzar — "Weighed,  weighed,  and  found  wanting"? 

Lumbermen's  Fire  Insurance 

T^HE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Lumbermen's  Under- 
•^  writing  Alliance  of  Kansas  City,  which  was  recently  issued,  calls 
attention  to  an  important  business  arrangement  formulated  by  the 
lumbermen  for  their  mutual  benefit.  This  is  one  of  the  insurance 
associations  which  in  recent  years  have  given  lumbermen  insurance 
at  cost.  Success  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  Losses  are  borne 
by  all  and  profits  and  advantages  are  shared  by  all.  It  is  as  nearly 
mutual  insurance  as  has  yet  been  put  in  successful  jjractice. 

Among  the  good  features  of  the  plan  is  the  keeping  down  of  ex- 
penses to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  efficiency.  No  dead  load 
is  carried.  Nobody  is  paying  for  what  he  is  not  getting,  and  nobody 
gets  what  he  does  not  pay  for.  Another  good  feature  is  the  careful 
inspection  of  property  to  see  that  the  proprietors  incur  no  unnecessary 
risks.  They  must  keep  their  premises  in  order,  and  take  all  reason- 
able precautions  against  danger  of  fire.  By  that  means  the  losses 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  cost  of  insurance  is  kept  at  the 
lowest  point. 

It  can  be  said  of  the  plan  as  a  whole  that  it  has  been  a  success. 
It  runs  smoothly  and  attains  the  end  desired.  It  has  been  worked  out 
gradually,  improved  as  experience  has  shown  better  ways,  has  been 
carefully  brought  up  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency,  and  as  far  as 
can  be  foreseen,  it  is  a  permanent  business  institution  in  this  country. 

The  Government's  Timber 

T^HE  DEMAND  which  is  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
•^  that  the  government  sell  its  timber  cheap,  or  give  it  away,  in 
order  that  consumers  may  buy  lumber  cheap,  is  ill-advised.  It  means 
simply  that  the  government  ought  to  break  the  market  and  demoralize 
prices.  Such  a  policy  is  ill-advised  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  just  reason  why  the  lumber  markets  should  be 
broken.  The  men  engaged  in  the  business  are  making  no  more  than 
legitimate  profits,  and  some  of  them  not  that.  There  are  enough 
sawmills  in  the  country  to  cut  much  more  lumber  than  is  being  cut, 
and  it  stands  to  reason,  if  profits  were  large,  those  mills  would  be 
running  at  full  capacity.  That  fact  alone  is  sufficient  answer  to  the 
charge  that  lumber  is  being  sold  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  In  the 
second  place,  if  the  government  should  be  so  unbusiness-like  as  to 
attempt  to  upset  the  market  by  selling  its  timber  for  little,  or  giving 
it  away,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  accomplish  that  purpose. 
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It  might  give  timber  to  contractors,  but  the  contractors  would  sim- 
ply accept  the  gift,  and  when  they  cut  the  timber,  they  would  sell 
it  at  the  market  price,  the  sanje  as  lumbermen  are  doing  now,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  would  come  down  one  cent. 
The  government  would  be  making  a  present  of  the  timber  to  the 
contractors,  not  to  the  consumers. 

Some  critics  of  the  government's  timber  policy  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  United  States  should  go  into  the  lumber  business, 
build  mills,  saw  its  own  timber,  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  cost,  sell- 
ing it  direct  to  the  consumer  when  possible,  and  thereby  "break  the 


price. 


It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  a  suggestion  could  be 


made  in  seriousness,  for  it  would  be  revolutionary,  destructive,  and 
would  inevitably  defeat  the  end  sought,  which  is  cheap  lumber  for  the 
consumer.  Suppose,  by  way  of  argument,  that  such  a  thing  were 
attempted.  There  is  no  question  that  the  goverimient  could  build 
mills,  saw  its  own  lumber,  and  throw  it  on  the  market  in  quantities 
and  at  figures  which  would  drive  competitors  out  of  business  tem- 
porarily; but  it  would  be  only  temporarily.  The  government  has  not 
enough  timber  in  reach  of  market  to  last  long  at  that  rate.  It 
would  quickly  cut,  deplete,  and 
destroy  all  available  government 
timber  in  the  forest  reserves. 
Meanwhile  the  owners  of  pri- 
vate timber  would  close  their 
mills  and  wait  for  the  era  of 
foolishness  to  pass  —  and  it 
would  pass  quickly.  Then  the 
private  owners  would  have  a 
monopoly.  The  government  "s 
timber  would  be  gone,  and  com- 
petition from  that  source  would 
be  impossible.  The  owners 
would  then  have  the  market  in 
their  own  hands,  and  the  Forest 
Service  would  be  powerless  to 
sell  timber  or  lumber  at  an.y 
price.  There  is  good  ground 
for  suspicion  that  such  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  critics  of  the 
government 's  timber  policy 
would  like  to  see — the  Forest 
Service  out  of  the  way  for  all 
time. 

The  government  last  year 
sold  800,000,000  feet  of  timber 
for  all  purposes,  lumber,  mine 
props,  posts,  and  fuel,  at  an 
average  price  of  two  dollars  a 
thousand  feet  on  the  stump.  That  was  not  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  forest  products  of  the  country.  The  sales  were 
advertised  extensively  and  the  highest  prices  possible  were  ob- 
tained. There  was  no  attempt  to  break  or  boost  the  market,  but 
sales  were  made  just  as  a  conservative  private  owner  would  have 
made  them.  All  Forest  Service  timber  is  not  in  reach  of  market  at 
this  time.  Some  of  it  could  not  now  be  given  away,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  it  be  cut  and  marketed,  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  could 
be  given  to  speculators  who  would  hold  it  for  rise  in  value. 

The  time  wiU  come  when  the  people  of  this  country  will  fully  ap- 
preciate the  stand  which  the  Forest  Service  is  now  taking  to  preserve 
timber  for  use  in  the  future,  as  well  as  for  conservative  use  in  the 
present. 

Weed  Trees  in  the  Woodlot 

ALL  THE  WEEDS  which  lessen  the  value  of  crops  are  not  those 
growing  in  gardens,  wheatfields,  and  among  the  rows  of  com. 
The  forest  has  its  weeds  the  same  as  fields  have,  but  the  unprofitable 
forest  weed  is  not  the  nettle,  lady  slipper,  spikenard,  Indian  turnip, 
snake  root,  and  the  hundreds  of  other  animal  plants  which  cover  the 
ground  in  spring  and  summer  and  die  in  winter.  There  are  trees 
which  are  as  truly  weeds  as  any  that  choke  the  crops  which  the  farmer 
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plants.  They  are  the  trees  whicli  never  grow  into  value,  or  grow  so 
slowly  that  they  are  unprofitable ;  yet  they  demand  as  much  space,  as 
much  nourishment,  as  much  light,  as  the  valuable  species  which  in- 
crease rapidly  in  size  and  come  to  maturity  quickly. 

In  the  wild  woods,  where  nature  is  the  only  forester,  the  weed  trees 
are  looked  upon  as  unavoidable.  The  trees  of  all  sizes,  kinds,  and  con- 
ditions struggle  for  mastery,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  sometimes  it  is  not ;  but  men  accept  what  nature  gives. 

A  new  kind  of  forest  is  coming  to  the  front  in  this  country.  It  is 
known  as  the  woodlot  or  "the  farmer's  woodlot,"  because  it  is. 
usually  a  part  of  a  farm.  In  the  past  forests  of  that  kind  have  not 
been  of  much  importance  in  this  country,  but  they  are  going  to  be 
in  the  future.  The  natural  forests,  in  their  wild  state,  are  passing, 
and  in  many  of  the  older  states  they  have  practically  ceased  to  exist; 
and  local  supplies  of  timber  must  come  from  woodlots. 

Take  Indiana  as  an  example  of  a  woodlot  state.  Originally  that 
region  contained  some  of  the  finest  hardwood  forests  in  the  whole 
country.  Several  important  species  reached  their  highest  development 
in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana.     Forests  are  now  few  and  small; 

but  in  their  place  are  farmers' 
woodlots  aggregating  four  mil- 
lion acres  in  that  one  state. 
These  lots  are  growing  timber. 
The  people  who  own  them  are 
not  keeping  them  and  paying 
taxes  on  them  for  sentimental 
reasons,  but  for  profit.  The  men 
are  growing  timber  for  their  own 
use,  and  also  to  sell — saw-logs, 
lumber,  posts,  and  fuel.  Similar 
conditions  prevail  in  nrany  of 
the  old  states,  and  will  sometime 
prevail  in  practically  all  of  the 
states. 

It  is  not  profitable  to  grow 
weed  trees.  The  owners  who  look 
after  their  interests  will  not  per- 
mit trees  to  occupy  space,  unless 
they  promise  profit.^  They  should 
be  cut  out,  and  their  room  given 
to  trees  which  make  returns  on 
the  investment.  More  than  five 
hundred  kinds  of  trees  grow 
naturally  in  the  United  States; 
but  half  of  them  are  useless  for 
timber  purposes.  The  really 
profitable  trees  for  woodlots 
scarcely  number  fifty.  There  is 
no  profit  in  growing  a  dognood  where  a  chestnut,  basswood,  or  yellow 
poplar  will  grow,  nor  in  permitting  scrub  pine  to  occupy  ground  where 
white  pine  might  be  growing. 

The  thinning  of  woodlots  by  removing  the  small,  unpromising 
trees,  and  replanting  vacant  spaces  with  species  which  grow  rapidly 
and  produce  valuable  wood,  will  become  the  prevailing  custom  in  the 
old  sections  of  the  countr}'.  There  is  no  more  profit  in  tree  weeds 
than  in  the  weeds  which  choke  the  field  crops.  The  time  to  harvest 
the  forest  crop  should  be  recognized  as  carefully  as  the  time  of 
corn  harvest.  Overmature  timber  is  unprofitable,  and  to  that  extent, 
it  is  no  less  a  weed  than  is  the  tree  which  is  never  large  or  fit  for 
anything.  Both  should  be  removed  to  make  room  for  trees  which 
are  capable  of  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

High  Water  Mark  Passed 

As  HABOWOOD  EECORD  GOES  TO  PEESS,  the  high  water 
mark  at  the  lower  Mississippi  lumber  points  has  just  about  been 
reached  and  in  some  instances  a  scarcely  perceptible  but  actual  re- 
cession of  the  water  is  noted.  At  all  points  along  the  Ohio  the  river 
has  gotten  down  pretty  near  to  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year 
and  no  further  immediate  trouble  is  anticipated  at  those  points.  In 
Arkansas  unceasing  rains  have  kept  the  country  in  a  flooded  condition 
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and  very  seriously  affected  logging. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  flood  situation  which  gives  some 
measure  of  satisfaction  and  that  is  the  fact  that  whenever  there  are 
two  distinct  flood  periods  in  the  first  half  of  any  calendar  year, 
neither  one  of  them  is  liable  to  be  of  extreme  seriousness.  The  first 
flood  stage  seems  to  take  the  cap  off  of  the  second  so  that  each 
reaches  only  a  mean  level. 

It  is  anticipated  that  logging  will  be  resumed  again  in  the  Arkansas 
territory  in  the  near  future.  No  notable  damage  has  been  done 
directly  to  the  lumber  business  that  amounts  to  anything  compara- 
tively, and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  future  damage  from  high  water. 

What  the  Meeting  Brought  Out 

LOOKING  BACK  to  the  meeting  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States,  held  February  4  and  5  at 
Cincinnati,  there  are  certain  features  which  stand  out  above  all 
others  as  distinguishing  this  particular  convention.  The  absence  of 
the  usual  entertainment  features  gave  to  the  convention  more  of  the 
tone  of  a  business  meeting  than  has  heretofore  prevailed.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  absence  of  such  entertainment  was  noted  by  a 
number  of  those  in  attendance,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  seriously 
affected  their  esteem  for  the  association. 

Viewing  the  convention  proceedings  from  an  increasing  distance, 
the  two  most  prominent  things  which  strike  the  observer  are  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  representative  attendance  covering  practically  the 
entire  hardwood  producing  and  stmnpage  covered  sections  of  the 
country.  Among  the  500  present  could  be  found  manufacturers  and 
timber  owners  coming  from  every  region  of  importance  to  the  hard- 
wood industry  of  the  United  States.  This  alone,  according  to  com- 
petent observers,  presages  future  good  for  the  association. 

While  the  representative  attendance  was  a  feature  of  which  those 
in  charge  of  the  convention  can  be  justly  proud,  .there  were  other 
things  noticeable  which  augur  equally  well  for  the  association's 
future.  It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  a  great  many  large  operators 
and  timberland  owners  who  have  for  years  passed  up  hardwood  lum- 
ber conventions  were  in  attendance  during  the  two  days'  sessions. 
Not  alone  did  their  presence  support  the  association  in  a  moral  way, 
but  their  counsel  and  suggestions  made  the  resulting  proceedings  of 
unusual  value. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  administration  of  the  re- 
elected president,  W.  E.  DeLaney.  Mr.  DeLaney  has  given  the  full 
benefit  of  a  forceful  and  far-sighted  personality  and  has  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  association  work.  His  administration  has  been  ag- 
gressive and  progressive  and  has  accomplished  more  direct  good  than 
the  membership  could  realize  by  mere  attendance  at  the  convention 
sessions.  The  purport  of  what  he  has  done  will  be  realized  only  after 
the  members  have  had  time  to  reflect  upon  and  digest  the  proceedings 
at  Cincinnati.  The  fact  that  President  DeLaney  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  office  of  president  for  another  term,  against  his  expressed 
wishes,  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  regard  with  which  his  adminstration 
has  been  viewed. 

The  Consumer  Needs  Education 

THE  QUESTION  was  recently  advanced  by  an  oflicial  of  one  of 
the  largest  electric  machinery  and  appliances  manufacturers  in 
the  country,  as  to  the  adaptability  of  a  certain  species  of  wood  for 
a  particular  purpose.  The  wood  in  question  was  maple  and  it  was 
used  in  large  squares  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  trans- 
formers of  excessively  high  voltage.  The  conversation  on  this  subject 
was  opened  with  a  statement  by  the  official  that  several  years  of  ex- 
perimentation in  order  to  determine  the  proper  way  of  handling  the 
squares,  still  found  the  company  undecided  as  to  exactly  how  to  get 
the  best  out  of  this  material. 

The  squares  were  formerly  bought  in  size  of  5x6  up  to  8x8,  but  it 
was  ultimately  found  entirely  impractical  and  too  expensive  to  pur- 
chase anything  larger  than  5x5  and  5x6. 

It  does  not  speak  well  for  the  lumberman  who  first  sold  these  maple 
squares  to  this  particular  concern  when  one  considers  the  statement 
that  when  this  concern  first  started  to  use  the  material  it  believed  that 
it  could  get  the  desired  results  by  simply  putting  the  squares  into  a 


dry-kiln  and  rushing  them  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  idea  is  to 
dry  thoroughly,  after  which  the  squares  are  immersed  in  a  vat  of 
superheated  oil  and  then  utilized. 

The  point  of  this  editorial  is  the  fact  that  the  average  consumer 
of  forest  products  understands  very  little  as  to  the  proper  utilization 
of  what  he  buys.  The  manufacturer  and  wholesaler  should  hence 
make  every  possible  suggestion  that  will  enable  the  buyer  of  his  goods 
to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  the  wood  that  he  uses, 
otherwise  he  is  going  to  change  from  one  wood  to  another  and  per- 
haps eventually  swerve  to  a  substitute  for  wood. 

This  particular  instance  is  a  striking  example  of  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  wood  physics  on  the  part  of  such  enormous  buyers  of  wood 
as  the  concern  in  mind.  The  statement  that  after  two  years'  work 
it  is  still  having  all  kinds  of  trouble  and  experiencing  an  enormous 
waste  of  material  is  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  it  needs  education. 

Getting  back  to  the  actual  cause  of  the  trouble,  the  official  made 
the  statement  that  the  prime  essential  of  the  squares  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended  is  absolute  dryness.  He  said  that  the 
company  is  now  storing  squares  for  six  months  under  shed  and  then 
drying  in  a  kiln,  after  which  they  are  put  into  the  oil  bath.  Imagine 
trying  to  thoroughly  dry  a  5x6  maple  square  in  six  months,  particu- 
larly when  a  mere  suggestion  of  moisture  will  result  in  the  electricity 
gouging  a  hole  completely  through  the  square.  It  seems  strange  that 
the  man  who  sold  and  is  selling  this  company  its  squares  could  not 
have  suggested  that  it  buy  them  two,  four  or  five  years  ahead  and 
pile  them,  thus  insuring  complete  dryness.  This  is  nrerely  one  of 
those  little  things  that  the  lumberman  sometimes  overlooks. 

Car  Conditions  February  First 

AEEPOET  from  the  American  Eailway  Association  dated  Febru- 
ary 7  contains  a  statement  of  car  surplus  and  shortage  on 
February  1,  with  a  comparative  summary  from  October  25,  1911. 

The  total  surplus  February  1,  1913,  was  62,045  cars;  on  January  15, 
1913,  the  surplus  was  53,230  ears;  on  January  31,  1912,  the  surplus 
was  55,592  cars. 

The  total  shortage  February  1,  1913,  was  24,785  cars;  on  January 
15,  1913,  the  shortage  was  24,791,  while  on  January  31,  1912,  the 
shortage  was   23,011. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  period,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
total  surplus  of  8,815  cars.  Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1912, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  surplus  of  6,453  cars  and  an  increase 
in  the  total  shortage  of  1,774  cars. 

A  Worthy  Suggestion 

A  PLAN  promulgated  some  time  ago  but  outlined  in  detail  in  a 
letter  read  before  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association 
convention  at  Cincinnati  last  week,  should,  if  it  materializes,  sim- 
plify the  dimension  stock  business  and  put  it  on  a  basis  that  will 
insure  profit  to  the  dimension  manufacturer. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  making  dimension  stock  at  a  profit  has 
been  the  fact  that  it  has  been  manufactured  mainly  from  waste 
accumulation,  and  hence  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  stocks  of 
any  size.  Further,  if  the  manufacture  of  dimension  were  attempted 
by  a  concern  doing  nothing  but  this,  the  variation  and  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  dimension  requirements  would  prohibit  the  piling  up 
of  sizes  to  any  extent. 

The  suggestion  would  provide  for  a  department  of  the  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'  Association,  which  would  act  as  the  selling  agent 
for  all  members  manufacturing  dimension  stock.  This  department 
would  maintain  a  corps  of  men  who  would  give  close  supervision 
to  the  manufacture  of  dimension  at  the  different  mills.  It  would 
also  use  its  best  efforts  to  standardize  the  sizes  required  by  the 
consumers.  Thus  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sufficient  stock  ahead  to  take  care  of  any  order. 

The  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  that  many  times  orders  have 
had  to  be  refused  because  insufficient  stocks  made  it  impossible  to  fill 
them.  With  the  proposed  new  scheme  of  things,  however,  the  sell- 
ing department  maintained  by  the  association  would  have  the  call 
on  all  dimension  accumulations  at  the  different  mills,  and  further- 
more, the  mills  could  carry  standard  sizes  in  stock. 
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Pert,  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


A  LOGICAL  APPREHENSION 


A  Million  More 

Patient — "You're  a  fraud  !  You  guaranteed 
your  medicine  to  cure  after  everything  else 
failed,  and " 

Medicine  Man — "Well,  probably  you  haven't 
tried  everything  else." 

Not  Wet  Enough 

Lambert  Caspers,  a  Chicago  attorney,  told  this 
story  at  a  recent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  banquet : 

A  Kansas  farmer,  a  Dane,  applied  for  natur- 
alization papers.     The  judge  asked  him  : 

"Are  jou  satisfied  with  the  general  conditions 
of  the  country';" 


"Yas,"  drawled  the  Dane. 

"Does  the  stovernment  suit  you';"  queried  the 
Judge. 

"Yas,  yas ;  only  I  would  like  to  see  more 
rain,"  replied  the  farmer. — Judye. 

The  Proper  Head 

Husband  (studying  his  wife's  accounts)  — 
"There  are  several  items  you  haven't  entered 
here.  Doing  up  the  furniture,  your  hairdresser, 
dentist,  trip  to  the  sea,  for  instance." 

Wife — "Oh,  those  all  come  under  the  head 
of  'repairs.'  " — FUcgende  Blatter. 


Getting  Her  on  Record 

"Am  I  the  only  man  you  ever  loved?"  he 
asked. 

"Y'es."  she  sighed. 

"There  is  no  rich  man  wliurn  .\i>ii  ever  cared 
to   marry';"   he   persisted. 

"No  rich  man   1   wDUld  raarry,"  she  said. 

"<Jr  no  rich  man  you  might  marry  If  you 
chose ';" 

"Xo.   but  why  do  you  ask   these  questions?" 

"I  just  want  to  get  you  ou  record  before  our 
wedding  so  that  afterward  you  won't  be  forever 
pointing  out  wealthy  men  to  me  as  samples  of 
what  you  might  have  bad." — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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ONE    HUNDRED-FIFTH    PAPER 
BLACK  COTTONWOOD 


(Populous  Trichocarpa — Torr.  and  Gr.) 

This  member  of  the  cottonwood  group  is  a  strong  tree  that  holds 
its  ground  in  various  latitudes  and  at  many  elevations,  ranging  from 
sea  level  up  to  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet,  and  in  latitude  from 
Alaska  to  southern  California,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  thousand 
miles.  Its  east  and  west  extension  is  more  restricted  and  seldom 
exceeds  four  hundred  miles.  Its  habitat  covers  an  area  of  half  a 
million    square    miles,    and    in    that 


space  it  finds  conditions  which  vary 
so  greatly  that  the  tree  which  can 
meet  them  must  possess  remarkable 
powers  of  adaptation. 

Beginning  in  Alaska  and  the  inte- 
rior of  Yukon  territory,  it  has  an 
arctic  climate.  It  there  not  only 
grows  on  the  coast,  but  it  strikes  the 
interior.  It  appears  on  the  head- 
waters of  several  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Mackenzie  or  Hudson  bay. 
It  passes  south  through  British  Co- 
lumbia and  enters  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Eocky  mountains.  It  has 
been  reported  as  far  east  as  Idaho 
and  Montana,  but  further  informa- 
tion is  needed  before  its  limits  in 
that  direction  can  be  definitely  fixed. 

When  it  enters  California  it  pre- 
fers the  elevated  valleys  and  can- 
yons of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  though 
it  occurs  sparingly  among  the  coast 
ranges.  It  is  generally  found  in  the 
Sierras  at  elevations  of  from  3,000 
to  6,000  feet,  though  it  occurs  be- 
tween 8,000  and  9,000.  Among  the 
San  Jacinto  mountains  of  southern 
California  it  grows  at  an  altitude  of 
6,000  feet. 

When  it  occurs  at  low  levels  it  is 
usually  found  on  river  bottoms  and 
sand  bars,  in  sandy  and  humous 
soils,  and  there  the  largest  trees 
are  found.  At  higher  elevations  it 
is  more  apt  to  occur  in  canyon  bot- 
toms and  gulches,  in  moist,  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil,  and  in  such  situations 
the  black  cottonwood  is  smaller. 
The  best  growth  occurs  where  the 
climate  is  humid  and  tlie  precipita- 
tion is  great.  Beyond  the  reach  of 
sea  fogs,  where  the  tree  depends  on 
soil  moisture  chiefly,  it  is  smaller. 

It  is  an  intolerant  tree.  It  must 
have  light.  When  it  is  crowded  a 
tall,  slender  trunk  is  developed  and 
the  small  crown  is  lifted  clear  above 
its  competitors  into  the  full  light. 
If  it  cannot  succeed  in  gaining  that  position  its  growth  is  stunted  or 
the  tree  meets  an  early  death. 

The  black  cottonwood  is  the  greatest  of  the  cottonwoods.  This 
country  produces  no  other  to  match  it,  and,  as  far  as  known,  the 
whole  world  has  none.  The  Pacific  coast  is  remarkable  for  the  giant 
trees  it  produces,  but  most  of  them  are  softwoods — the  redwoods,  the 
big  tree,  the  sugar  pine,  Douglas  fir,  western  larch,  noble  fir,  Sitka 
spruce  and  western  red  cedar.  Tlis  cottonwood  is  the  largest  of  the 
Pacific   coast   hardwoods.      In    trunk   diameter  it    is   excelled    bv   the 
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weeping  oak  in  the  interior  valleys  of  California,  but  when  both 
height  and  diameter  are  considered,  the  black  cottonwood  is  in  the 
West  what  yellow  poplar  is  in  the  East,  the  largest  of  the  hardwoods. 
Sargent  says  this  tree  reaches  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  eight,  but  Sudworth  is  more  conservative  and  places  the 
trunk  limit  at  six  feet.     The  average  size  is  much  below  the  figures 

given,  but  abundance  of  logs  ex- 
ceeding three  feet  in  diameter  reach 
the  sawmills  of  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

Old  trees  range  from  150  to  200 
years  in  age,  but  trees  under  100 
years  old  are  large  enough  for  saw 
timber.  Records  of  the  ages  of  the 
largest  trunks  have  not  been  re- 
ported. 

Black  cottonwood  is  a  prolific 
seeder,  but  the  seeds  do  not  long 
retain  their  vitality.  If  they  find 
lodgment  in  damp  situations,  where 
other  conditions  are  favorable,  the 
rate  of  germination  is  high.  Seed- 
lings are  often  very  numerous  on 
wet  bars. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  wood 
and  its  suitability  for  many  pur- 
poses bring  it  much  demand  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington more  than  30,000,000  feet 
were  used  by  wood-using  industries 
in  1910.  Smaller  quantities  were 
reported  in  Oregon  and  California. 
In  strength  the  wood  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  common  cotton- 
wood, but  in  stiffness  it  much  ex- 
ceeds the  eastern  species.  Its  elas- 
ticity rates  high,  and  compares  fa- 
vorably with  some  of  the  valuable 
eastern  hardwoods.  In  weight  it 
is  slightly  under  common  cotton- 
wood. Trees  are  of  fine  form,  nearly 
always  straight,  and  are  generally 
free  from  limbs  to  a  considerable 
height. 

The  wood  is  grayish  white,  soft, 
tough,  odorless,  tasteless,  long- 
fibered,  nails  well,  is  easily  glued 
and  cuts  into  excellent  rotary  veneer 
with  comparatively  small  expendi- 
ture of  power.  It  does  not  split 
easily  after  it  has  undergone  sea- 
soning, and  this  property  commends 
it  to  boxmakers.  It  is  little  dis- 
posed to  shrink  and  swell  in  atmos- 
pheric changes.  The  absence  of  odor 
and  taste  gives  it  much  of  its  value  for  box  making,  because  foods 
are  not  contaminated  by  contact  with  the  wood. 

It  is  manufactured  into  veneer  berry  baskets  and  is  one  of  the 
most  suitable  woods  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  that  purpose.  Candy 
barrel  makers  use  it  in  preference  to  most  others,  and  a  long  line  of 
woodenware  articles  draw  much  of  their  material  from  this  source. 
Many  thousands  of  cords  are  cut  yearly  for  the  pulp  mills,  where 
material  for  paper  is  produced.  Black  cottonwood  and  white  fir  are 
tlie  principal  woods  used  for  pulp  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Not  only  is  it  used  for  rotary-cut  veneer,  but  it  is  made  into  cores 
or  backing  on  which  veneers  of  costly  woods  are  glued  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  interior  finish  and  fixtures  for  banks,  stores 
and  ofSces.  It  serves  in  the  same  way  in  casket  making,  and  is 
demanded  in  millions  of  feet. 

It  is  employed  in  amounts  larger  thsin  any  other  wood  by  excelsior 
mills  in  the  northern  Pacific  coast  region.  It  is  the  only  wood 
demanded  by  that  industry  in  Washington  and  6,400,000  feet  were  cut 
into  that  product  in  1910. 

Slack  coopers  find  it  as  valuable  in  their  business  in  the  far  West 
as  the  common  Cottonwood  in  the  East,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  staves  are  made  yearly.  It  is  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of 
flour  barrels  and  those  intended  for  other  food  products. 

Trunk  makers  use  it  in  three-ply  veneers  for  the  bodies,  trays, 
boxes  and  compartments  of  trunks  and  for  suit  cases.  Though  soft 
and  light,  it  is  very  tough,  and  sheets  of  veneer  with  the  grains 
placed  transversely  resist  strains  much  better  than  solid  wood  of  the 
same  thickness. 

Vehicle  makers  employ  black  Cottonwood  for  the  tops  and  shelves 
of  business  wagons.    Another  of  its  uses  is  aa  bottoms  of  drawers  for 
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bureaus,  wardrobes  and  chiffoniers  and  as  partitions  in  desk  compart- 
ments. A  full  line  of  kitchen  and  pantry  furniture  is  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  this  wood  in  the  regions  where  it  is  cheap  and  abundant. 

The  cottonwoods  belong  to  a  very  ancient  race  of  broadleaf  trees, 
and  Uke  several  others,  they  seem  to  have  had  their  origin,  or  at  least 
a  very  early  home,  in  the  far  North,  where  intense  cold  now  excludes 
almost  every  form  of  vegetable  growth  except  the  lowest  orders.  The 
Cretaceous  age  saw  cottonwoods  growing  in  Greenland.  The  cotton 
which  then,  as  now,  carried  the  seeds  and  planted  them  fell  on  more 
hospitable  shores  then  than  can  now  be  found  in  the  far  frozen  North. 
The  genus  was  not  confined  to  the  arctic  and  subarctic  regions,  how- 
ever, for  there  were  cottonwoods  at  that  time,  or  later,  in  more 
southern  latitudes.  There  were  many  species  in  the  central  portion 
of  this  country,  and  also  in  Europe,  long  before  the  ice  age  destroyed 
all  the  forests  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  rivers.  Some  of 
the  old  species  long  ago  ceased  to  exist,  but  others  appear  to  have 
come  down  to  the  present  time  without  great  change. 

The  Cottonwood  shows  wonderf uL  vitality,  which  is  doubtless  a  sur- 
vival of  the  characteristic  which  enabled  it  to  come  down  from  former 
geologic  epochs  to  the  present  time.  A  damaged  and  mutilated  tree 
will  recover.    A  broken  limb,  thnist  in  the  ground,  will  grow. 
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Lumbermen  expect  to  see  a  large  advantage  gained  in  the  con- 
troversy over  the  proposed  Canadian  rate  advancement  as  a  result  of 
the  developments  at  the  final  hearing  of  the  testimony  before  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner  Balthazar  Meyer,  at  the  Federal  build- 
ing, Cincinnati,  January  24  and  25. 

The  testimony  presented  by  the  many  witnesses  showed  conclu- 
sively that  Canadian  receivers  of  lumber  are  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
advancement  in  tariffs. 

Another  valuable  point  scored  by  the  lumbermen  was  the  favorablei 
construction  placed  by  the  commissioner  on  the  demand,  through  the 
attorneys  for  the  shippers,  that  complete  records  of  data  before  the 
freight  associations '  meetings  be  produced  before  the  commission. 

Commissioner  Meyer  announced  that  the  brief  of  the  railroad  must 
be  filed  with  the  commission  on  or  before  February  25,  and  the  briefs 
of  the  contesting  shippers  within  fifteen  days  thereafter.  He  stated 
that  other  arguments  would  be  heard  before  the  commission  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  second  week  of  March,  providing  the  calendar  of  the 
commission  would  permit. 

The  proposed  rate  increases,  which  it  is  estimated  would  increase 
the  cost  of  hardwood  and  southern  pine  to  Canadian  points  east  of 
Detroit  by  one  dollar  to  two-and-a-half  dollars  a  thousand  feet, 
were  published  by  the  railroads  prior  to  September  1,  1912.  On  that 
date  the  commission,  acting  on  protest  by  lumbermen,  suspended  the 
tariff  until  September,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  suspension  period 
the  suspension  was  continued  until  June  30,  1913. 

Lumbermen  at  points  south  of  Ohio  river  crossings  claim  that  the 
increased  tariff  would  practically  ruin  the  export  business  of  southern 
lumber  manufacturers  to  Canadian  points.  Representatives  of  the 
trade  from  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans  and  Arkansas  points 
were  present,  there  being  an  even  dozen  of  outside  lumbermen  in 
attendance.  Other  interests  represented  were  Canadian  associations. 
International  Harvester  Company,  manufacturers  of  the  furniture 
section  of  the  Canada  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Toronto. 

Walter  Wellford  of  Memphis  was  the  first  witness  at  the  opening 
session.  In  testifying  for  the  coopers'  business  he  said  that  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  staves  sent  to  Canada  are  shipped  to  points  east 
of  Detroit.  He  testified  that  railroads  are  now  asking  more  money 
per  unit  than  they  did  ten  years  ago,  and  that  improved  equipment 
and  increased  speed  permits  them  to  turn  even  a  greater  profit  than 
formerly.  This  testimony  was  offered  in  order  to  show  the  raise  is 
not  a  necessity  to  return  a  profit  to  the  railroad  company. 

E.  E.  Fvpvsnll.  traflfii'  msinager  of  the  W.  T.  Ferguson  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  St.  Louis,  was  the  next  witness.     This  company  has  mills  in 


Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  witness  produced  letters  from  various 
individuals  and  firms  interested  in  the  advance,  which  tended  to  show 
such  advances  would  work  a  material  and  lasting  hardship  on  the 
industries  affected.  Mr.  EversuU  stated  that  yeUow  pine  men  will 
have  to  cut  prices  on  yellow  pine  on  Canadian  deliveries  about  $2.50 
per  thousand  or  get  out  of  the  Canadian  business  if  these  advances  go 
into  effect,  as  the  competition  from  fir  lumber  wUl  tend  to  make  this 
change  necessary.  He  stated  that  all  rates  from  southwestern  terri- 
tory are  based  on  Cairo. 

B.  M.  Krebs,  manager  of  the  McLean  Hardwood  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  then  called.  Mr.  Krebs  showed  that  of 
fifty-two  points  in  Canadian  territory  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
change,  three  were  lowered  and  the  balance  raised.  Mr.  Krebs  offered 
many  letters  from  Canadian  receivers  of  lumber  stating  that  they 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  intended  advances.  His  testimony  was 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  advances  are  merely  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  revenue  for  Canadian  lines,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  equalizing  rates,  as  Mr.  Martin,  representing  the  roads,  stated 
at  the  St.  Louis  meeting.  The  matter  was  debated  by  these  two 
gentlemen. 

Frank  Robertson  of  the  Anderson-Tully  Company  of  Memphis  was 
the  first  witness  in  the  afternoon  session.  Mr.  Robertson  said  that 
if  the  advances  went  into  effect  the  southern  manufacturers  would 
be  seriously  crippled  in  their  efforts  to  secure  Canadian  trade  and 
would  likely  be  shut  out  entirely.  He  stated  that  the  lumber  thus 
barred  from  Canadian  points  would  necessarily  have  to  be  marketed 
locally,  with  the  resultant  demoralization  of  the  general  lumber 
business. 

J.  H.  Townsend,  trafBc  manager  of  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic 
Bureau  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  followed  Mr.  Robertson  and  read  a  state- 
ment showing  that  the  proposed  advances  would  affect  four  hundred 
Canadian  points. 

T.  A.  Sledge  of  May  Brothers,  Memphis,  read  a  number  of  letters 
of  protest  from  all  sections  of  the  southern  shipping  territory. 

J.  J.  Bruner  of  the  E.  Sondheimer  Company  of  Memphis  declared 
that  the  real  reason  for  the  advance  was  that  the  Canadian  lines  had 
attempted  to  secure  additional  revenue  as  their  proportion  of  the 
through  rate,  and  not  having  been  successful  in  obtaining  it  from 
connecting  lines  took  the  initiative  in  agitating  increased  rates.  Mr. 
Bruner  said  that  he  could  substantiate  his  statement  by  giving  the 
source  of  the  information. 

J.  D.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  the  Darnell-Taenzer  Lumber  Company,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  reviewed  the  many  new  developments  in  the  lumber  busi- 
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ness  with  which  the  lumber  manufacturer  has  had  to  contend  as  the 
years  have  gone  by.  He  stated  that  further  increase  of  Canadian 
rates  was  entirely  unjust  and  would  work  a  distinct  hardship. 

Elliott  Lang  of  E.  .J.  Darnell,  Inc.,  Memphis,  testified  against  the 
attitude  of  the  railroad  representatives  to  show  that  the  amount  of 
lumber  shipped  to  Canadian  points  was  limited.  He  claimed  that  if 
this  export  busine.ss  were  shut  off,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  be  if  the 
advances  in  rates  were  sustained,  it  would  have  the  tendency  to  throw 
a  lot  of  the  mUlwork  now  going  into  that  territory  onto  the  American 
markets.  Mr.  Lang  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  increased  cost  of 
stumpage  and  operati'ou  to  tlie  sawmill  men. 

Mr.  Lang  again  took  the  stand  for  the  Friday  night  session,  but 
was  shortly  excused  and  was  followed  by  Philip  B.  Gordon  of  Mont- 
real, who  stated  that  his  business  is  principally  in  yellow  pine  and 
fir  timber.  Mr.  Gordon  said  that  the  high  rail  rates  are  responsible 
for  the  increased  cargo  shipments  of  pine  to  Canadian  points.  He 
said  that  this  water  transportation  will  undoubtedly  increase  during 
the  coming  year.  Mr.  Gordon,  in  speaking  for  Canadian  consumers, 
said  that  if  the  advances  went  into  effect  they  would  undoubtedly 
exclude  pine  from  the  Canadian  markets  in  favor  of  western  fir.  He 
further  said  that  Canadians  are  distinctly  opposed  to  the  advances. 

Mr.  Gordon  gave  the  longest  testimony  of  any  of  the  witnesses  and 
his  testimony  made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  the  commis- 
sioner. The  railroad  representatives  failed  in  every  instance  to  con- 
fuse or  to  disprove  his  statement. 

H.  C.  Martin,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line, 
opened  Saturday  morning's  session.  He  offered  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics, showing  shipments  to  Canadian  points  from  connecting  lines 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  noted  that  many  of  tlie  cars  shown  in 
the  statement  were  principally  for  railroad  material. 


Mr.  Martin  was  followed  by  J.  P.  Pattendorf,  general  freight  agent 
for  the  Illinois  Central  KaUroad  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  showed  the 
Illinois  Central's  portion  of  the  through  rates  and  also  the  variation 
in  proportions  where  railroads  gained  in  one  place  and  lost  in 
another.  He  then  stated  that  the  old  custom  of  fifty  years  ago,  when 
all  rates  terminated  at  Ohio  river  crossings,  might  be  acceptable  to 
many  lines. 

A  general  discussion  followed  among  the  attorneys.  Attorney 
Wolter  insisted  upon  a  definite  reply  from  the  railroad  representation 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  comply  with  his  request  to  produce 
the  complete  records  of  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Freight  Asso- 
ciation, Central  Freight  Association,  Southwestern  Lines  Association, 
Mississippi  Valley  Association  and  the  Southeastern  Association. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  speaking  for  the  railroads  he  represented,  said  that 
he  could  not  speak  for  other  lines,  but  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned he  would  decline  to  furnish  any  such  data,  as  it  was  not 
public  property. 

Judge  Moore,  also  representing  the  roads,  stated  that  he  would 
confer  immediately  with  his  clients  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  information  desired  would  be  cheerfully  given,  especially  if  the 
commission  so  ruled.  He  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  commission 
had  the  right  to  demand  such  papers. 

Commissioner  Meyer  stated  that  inasmuch  as  these  records  may 
assist  the  commission  they  might  be  valuable  to  it,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  take  the  responsibility  of  ordering  them  produced  without 
first  conferring  with  his  colleagues  at  Washington.  He  then  ordered 
the  railroad  representatives  to  prepare  their  briefs  and  have  them 
filed  with  the  commission  in  thirty  days,  and  the  shippers  to  file  theirs 
within  fifteen  davs  after. 
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Universal  T>James  iSJeeded  for  Trees 


The  number  of  commercial  woods  imported  into  this  country  is 
much  larger  than  is  generally  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  looked 
into  the  subject.  A  study  of  the  kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental 
timbers  shipped  into  the  United  States  is  not  only  an  interesting,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  very  ditScult  undertaking.  Foreign  woods  are 
enumerated  in  the  official  trade  returns  as  coming  under  the  following 
classification  of  common  or  trade  names:  Mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood, 
satinwood,  lignum-vitae,  ebony,  boxwood,  granadillo,  lancewood,  log- 
wood, and  fustic.  The  bulk  of  the  woods  which  are  now  imported 
are  entered  under  the  above  names.  There  are,  however,  many  other 
woods  which  are  shipped  into  this  country  only  in  small  quantities. 

Practically  all  timber  merchants  put  a  great  deal  of  reliance  or 
high  value  on  common  names.  A  little  knowledge  of  the  timber 
trade  will  soon  convince  the  thoughtful  inquirer  that  there  are  no  less 
than  fifty  entirely  different  woods  known  as  mahogany,  and  equally 
as  many  called  cedar.  The  commercial  name  has  a  relation  merely 
to  the  physical  appearances  or  characters  of  the  woods  or  to  the 
country  from  which  the  wood  was  shipped.  A  good  many  woods 
having  only  a  remote  resemblance  to  mahogany  are  often  sold  as 
mahogany.  Lagos,  Benin,  Nicaragua,  Brazil,  and  Panama  wood  are 
named  after  the  country  from  which  they  originate.  Then  again 
there  are  names  which  are  very  general  in  their  application,  as  for 
instance  "madeira,"  which  means  wood,  and  is  sometimes  applied  in 
the  trade  to  mahogany,  tamarind,  etc.  In  the  East  Indies  the  word 
"poon"  is  a  name  given  by  many  of  the  tribes  or  nations  to' any 
tree.  The  early  traders  who  heard  the  name  "poon"  applied  to  the 
particularly  noted  tree  {Calophyll'um  inophyllum)  in  the  East  Indies 
at  once  concluded  that  this  was  its  regularly  accepted  common  name. 
Later  other  traders  heard  the  name  applied  to  entirely  different  trees 
and  today  a  number  of  unrelated  species  are  called  ' '  poon. ' ' 

"While  such  names  are  sometimes  helpful  in  tracing  down  the  true 
name  of  the  wood,  one  must  not  put  too  much  reliance  on  them.  The 
names  given  to  trees  by  the  uneducated  people  are  at  best  very  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating.     This  is  often  true  even  in  civilized  countries. 


as  in  the  United  States,  where  a  single  tree  sometimes  has  a  dozen 
or  more  common  or  local  names.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  name 
is  frequently  applied  to  more  than  one  species  of  trees.  There  are 
in  this  country  no  less  than  six  genera  whose  woods  are  called  cedars. 
Latterly  the  substitution  of  inferior  wood  for  better  kinds  has  been 
practiced  so  extensively  that  a  number  of  the  recently  introduced 
woods  have  been  given  the  names  of  the  woods  for  which  they  are 
being  substituted.  A  good  ex.ample  of  this  is  the  okoume  (Boswellia 
klainea)  of  West  Africa,  which  is  used  in  place  of  the  Spanish  cedar 
for  making  cigar  boxes,  and  is  now  commonly  known  as  cedar. 

A  great  many  of  the  native  names  of  trees  of  foreign  countries 
are  constantly  being  changed  or  corrupted  by  travelers,  who  have 
merely  run  through  a  region  as  collectors  and  are  not  familiar  with 
the  language.  This  is  true  particularly  in  Latin  America,  where  a 
good  many  Indian  and  Spanish  names  have  been  so  corrupted  that 
it  is  difficult  to  recognize  them  in  print.  Sucopira,  sebupira,  sepe- 
pera,  and  sepibira  (Bowdichia  virgilioides)  illustrate  this  case  and 
show  that  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  rule  in  spelling  these  native 
names.  The  Indians  of  tropical  America,  for  instance,  have  no  rule 
for  nomenclature,  and  they  have  no  means  of  producing  a  uniformity 
of  names  and  very  frequently  confound  one  name  with  another.  The 
reliance  on  these  names  very  often  leads  to  mistakes,  instead  of 
proving  an  aid,  in  tracing  down  the  botanical  name  of  commercial 
wood  unless  one  is  well  acquainted  with  the  wood  structure  of  the 
different  groups  of  trees.  Owing  to  very  different  woods  having, the 
same  common  names,  occasionally  very  serious  mistakes  originate  by 
erroneously  substituting  a  wood  when  one  of  an  opposite  kind  was 
intended.  This  is  frequently  the  case  with  respect  to  our  southern 
pines.  Both  the  loblolly  and  longleaf  pines  are  called  longleaf  pine 
in  certain  localities.  The  substitution  of  loblolly  for  the  more  durable 
longleaf  has  frequently  resulted  in  very  serious  losses.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  determine  upon  a  commercial  name  for  each  impor- 
tant wood,  and  if  such  a  nomenclature  would  be  followed  by  alL 
dealers  the  number  of  errors  would  be  greatly  reduced.         L.  L.  D. 
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Annual  of  Wisconsin  Manufacturers 


The  fourth  aunual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  As- 
-sociation  was  called  to  order  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  January  29,  at  the  Hotel  Pfister. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  President  E.  A.  Hamar. 

After  the  roll  call  and  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  President 
Hamar  delivered  his  address. 

The  president  told  of  the  change  in  the 
inspection  department  whereby  the  head- 
-quarters  of  the  chief  inspector  were  moved  to 
the  Wausau  office,  while  the  number  of  in- 
spectors was  reduced  from  three  to  two.  By 
making  these  changes  the  association  finished 
the  year  1912  with  an  excellent  balance  on 
hand. 

President  Hamar  thanked  the  members  of 
the  various  committees  for  their  assistance 
during  the  past  year.  In  outlining  the  work 
done  by  the  various  committees,  he  said  that 
the  grading  rules  committee  had  recom- 
mended a  new  set  of  rules  for  the  grading  of 
hemlock.  He  stated  that  the  old  rules  were 
obsolete  and  needed  revision,  and  that  he 
endorsed  the  committee's  efforts  and  recom- 
mended that  the  rules  it  submits  be  favorably 
acted  upon. 

He  reviewed  the  work  of  the  advertising  campaign  on  hemlock 
and  birch,  and  said  that  it  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  it  is 
a  work  that  should  be  continued  and  followed  up.  According  to  the 
speaker,  the  secretary's  office  is  daily  receiving  inquiries  from  archi- 
tects and  builders,  which  inquiries  are  the  direct  result  of  the  adver- 
tising. 

The  speaker  recommended  that  in  the  future  members  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  allowed  expenses  incurred  in  gathering  for  com- 
mittee meetings.  While  this  question  was  covered  in  a  provision  of 
the  by-laws  the  committeemen  have  never  taken  advantage  of  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  proposed  Porest  Products  Exposition,  President 
Hamar  stated  that  he  would  like  to  see  action  taken  on  any  method 
by  which  lumbermen  could  give  further  assistance  in  getting  the 
exposition  started.  He  stated  that  it  is  poor  business  policy  for 
lumber  manufacturers  to  remain  inert  while  cement,  brick  and  patent 
roofing  manufacturers  hold  their  exposition  and  gain  the  resulting 
advertising. 

President  Hamar  said  that  1912  had  been  a  fairly  satisfactory 
year  and  that  the  indications  are  that  1913  will  be  a  year  of 
prosperity. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  followed  the  address  of  President 
Hamar.  It  showed  a  balance  on  hand  January  29,  1913,  $169.11 ; 
received  from  secretary  during  the  year,  $22,587.10,  making  a  total 
of  $22,756.21;  vouchers  paid  aggregated  $19,469.50,  leaving  a  balance 
on  hand  January  27,  1913,  $3,286.71. 

Secretary  Kellogg,  in  his  report,  reviewed  the  past  year's  work 
of  the  association  and  of  the  members  of  the  various  committees, 
stating  that  it  was  one  of  prosperity  for  the  association.  He  thanked 
the  committee  members  very  heartily  for  their  co-operation. 

In  speaking  of  statistics  for  the  year,  the  secretary  said  that  at 
this  time  in  1912  reports  indicated  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  of 
stock  on  hand  in  comparison  with  January  1,  1911.     On  the  other 
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Shipments  of  hemlock  and  hardwoods  by 
association  members  during  1912  were  over 
200,000,000  feet  in  excess  of  1911.  This  in- 
crease in  shipment  and  decrease  in  production 
is  what  brought  about  the  general  scarcity  of 
northern  stocks  on  hand  today. 

The  secretary  said  further  that  as  the  win- 
ter advances  it  becomes  increasingly  evident 
that  there  is  little  possibility  of  the  log- 
input  this  year  being  as  great  as  the  log-input 
of  last  year,  so  that  whatever  takes  place  it 
is  hard  to  figure  ont  any  chance  of  lumber 
stocks  getting  back  to  normal  within  the  next 
year. 

In  looking  ahead  for  the  coming  year,  the 
secretary  said  that  many  contracts  already 
made  will  result  in  a  profit  if  it  is  possible 
to  get  logs,  and  other  contracts  just  as  good 
are  being  made  every  day.  Consequently  the 
trouble  for  the  lumbermen  this  year  is  of  an 
entirely  different  character  than  all  their 
troubles  were  in  1908,  1909,  1910  and  1911. 
Chairman  W.  G.  Collar  of  the  railroad  com- 
mittee then  submitted  his  report.  The  report 
touched  upon  the  complaint  of  the  paper  men 
to  the  railroad  commissioner,  of  the  unjust 
discrimination  in  freight  rates  on  logs  des- 
tined to  be  manufactured  into  lumber  and  logs  to  be  manufactured 
into  paper.  When  notice  of  complaint  was  served  on  the  railroad 
they  asked  the  railroad  commission  to  have  the  association  made  a 
party  to  the  hearing,  and  the  railroad  commission  accordingly  notified 
Secretary  Kellogg  that  association  representatives  would  be  expected 
to  appear  at  Madison  on  a  specified  da^te  to  discuss  the  rates  on  logs 
from  the  woods  to  the  mill. 

Preceding  the  hearing  log  shippers  of  Wisconsin  met  in  conference 
with  the  railroad  men  at  Chicago  and  were  assured  by  the  railroad 
representatives  that  they  were  willing  to  let  the  log  rates  stand,  but 
that  if  the  commission  decided  the  rates  showed  unjust  discrimina- 
tion it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  log  rate  to  the  rate  on  cord- 
wood  and  bolts  and  pulpwood.  This,  of  course,  would  have  worked 
a  considerable  hardship  on  the  sawmill  men  and  seriously  militate 
against  their  profits.  The  report  stated  that  the  commission  still  had 
the  matter  under  consideration,  but  that  a  favorable  opinion  was 
anticipated. 

Another  matter  discussed  in  the  report  was  the  question  of  milling- 
in-transit  and  the  amending  of  rule  76A  as  promulgated  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Collar  said  that  he  was  present  at 
the  hearing  at  Washington,  December  30.  Mr.  Collar  said  he  tried  to 
convince  the  commission  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  sawlogs  from 
the  woods  to  the  mills,  manufacture  them  into  lumber  and  ship  the 
product  in  less  than  eighteen  months,  and  that  sawmill  men  shonW 
have  two  years  in  which  to  do  the  work. 

Chairman  Collar  said  that  from  the  arguments  the  general  impres- 
sion was  that  the  commission  would  take  favorable  action,  but  stated 
that  the  association  should  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  conditions 
and  that  when  an  opinion  is  handed  down  the  railroad  committee, 
together  with  a  traffic  man,  confer  with  the  traffic  committee  of  the 
AvTsconsin  roads  and  see  that  a  new  tariff  is  so  made  as  to  protect  the 
lumber  interests. 

Mr.   Collar   told   of   a   conference  while   in   Washington   with   Mr. 


hand,  there  has  been  approximately  35  per  cent  decrease  in  stocks 

during  the  past  year,  while  in  the  stock  on  hand  unsold  the  decrease      Belknap,   the   safety   appliance   expert   of  the   Interstate   Commerce 

is  even  greater. 


In  hardwoods,  decreases  in  stock  on  hand  unsold  were  78  per  cent 
for  ash,  37  per  cent  basswood,  30  per  cent  birch.  63  per  cent  rock  elm, 
60  per  cent  soft  elm,  28  per  cent  hard  maple,  67  per  cent  soft  maple 
and  22  per  cent  oak,  an  average  of  38  per  cent  decrease  in  hardwood 
stocks  on  hand  unsold  during  the  year  1912. 


Commission,  in  which  the  matter  of  hand  brakes  on  log  cars  was 
brought  up.  Mr.  Belknap  informed  Mr.  Collar  that  Senator  Stephen- 
son of  Wisconsin  has  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  known  as 
S-507  which  new  bill  will  provide  that  hand  brakes  are  not  essential 
on  flat  cars  used  for  logging  purposes. 

Chairman  Collar  reported  that  the  State  Railroad  Commission  had 
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handed  down  a  decision  on  pulpwood  rate  case  on  January  27,  reducing 
the  rates  on  pulpwood  as  follows: 

For  five  miles,  from  1.5  cents  to  1.35  cents;  10  miles,  1.64  cents 
to  1.45  cents;  100  miles,  3.75  cents  to  3.05  cents;  300  miles,  6.75  cents 
to  5.10  cents.    Other  rates  will  probably  be  proportionate. 

Chairman  W.  A.  Holt  of  the  legislative  committee  had  no  formal 
report  to  make,  but  said  that  the  lumber  interests  should  have  more 
attention  at  Madison,  Wis.,  the  state  capital. 

The  report  of  the  advertising  committee  as  read  by  Chairman 
M.  P.  McCullough  outlined  the  work  during  the  year. 

The  advertising  campaign  began  the  first  of  October  and  replies 
have  been  far  more  profuse  and  of  better  character  than  was  antici- 
pated. Each  month  has  shown  an  increase  over  the  preceding  month, 
thus  indicating  the  cumulative  value  of  good  publicity.  Up  to  the 
end  of  January  the  secretary  received  approximately  1,000  direct 
answers  to  birch  and  hemlock  advertisements,  most  of  which  asked 
for  either  the  hemlock  or  the  birch  bulletin,  or  both.  Practically  all 
of  the  inquiries  came  from  concerns  or  individuals  who  were  actually 
interested  in  purchasing  or  recommending  either  birch  or  hemlock. 
Approximately  2,000  names  of  lumber  dealers  have  been  furnished 
by  members  of  the  association  to  whom  have  been  sent  copies  of  the 
hemlock  books,  together  with  proper  explanatory  letter.  Many  of 
these  dealers  have  asked  for  additional  copies  of  the  book  for  dis- 
tribution among  their  customers,  and  have  also  asked  for  a  list  of 
the  association  members. 

The  demand  for  the  birch  books  was  so  heavy  that  the  original 
edition  of  1,500  copies  was  exhausted  and  the  committee  took  the 
responsibility  of  ordering  another  thousand.  The  amount  expended 
to  date  of  meeting  was  $3,030.80.  The  committee  estimated  that  to 
carry  the  work  to  the  end  of  March  would  cost  less  than  $1,000. 

The  report  said  further  that  the  only  case  in  which  the  committee 
had  exceeded  the  limits  of  its  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
campaign  was  caused  by  a  larger  number  of  inquiries  than  were 
expected.  In  other  words,  this  meant  that  the  success  was  greater 
than  the  committee  dared  anticipate. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  stated  that,  basing  estimate  upon  the 
experience  already  gained,  it  is  believed  that  a  succeeding  campaign 
can  be  made  even  more  effective  than  the  present  one,  and  it  recom- 
mended continuance  of  well  placed  association  advertising  as  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  maintaining  and  extending  the  market 
for  products  of  the  association. 

After  the  appointment  of  committees  on  reports,  nominations  and 
grading,  J.  E.  Rhodes,  the  newly-elected  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. He  reviewed  the  hemlock  conditions  and  said  that  conditions  in 
the  hemlock  market  are  better  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
business.  He  recounted  his  recent  travels  and  said  that  everywhere  he 
had  encountered  the  best  prices,  demand  and  general  tone  of  trade  in 
his  memory.  Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  the  highest  point  of  yellow  pine 
production  was  passed  in  1909,  when  the  production  was  16,000,000,000 
feet,  and  that  with  the  decrease  which  is  bound  to  come  in  the 
ensuing  years  hemlock  will  show  a  corresponding  strengthening.  He 
said  that  great  prosperity  in  the  South  will  mean  a  local  consumption 
of  pine  and  hence  a  broadened  market  for  hemlock  in  the  northern 
points. 

In  speaking  of  his  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  13,  in  the 
interest  of  the  lumber  trade,  in  the  matter  of  tariff  reduction,  Mr. 
Rhodes  said  that  there  is  every  indication  that  the  coming  Congress 
will  start  on  a  onebillion-dollar  basis  and  must  retain  at  least  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  He  said  that  inasmuch  as  lumber  carries  a  less  ad 
valorem  rate  than  any  other  commodity — less  than  ten  per  cent — there 
it  little  likelihood  of  this  tariff  being  removed  or  reduced.  He  said 
that  he  anticipated  that  with  increase  in  stumpage  prices  the  people 
will  continuously  demand  a  greater  voice  in  the  handling  of  future 
lumber  crops.  He  said  that  lumbermen  must  participate  in  the  for- 
estry movement  and  co-operate  with  the  conservation  movement,  or 
they  will  have  to  take  the  consequences  in  the  matter  of  legislation. 
J.  C.  Knox,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers' 
Association,  talked  for  a  few  minutes  and  stated  that  conditions  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  were  very  similar.  He  reviewed  the  meetings 
in  the  interests  of  the  grading  rule  changes,  and  read  figures  of  cut 


and  shipments  for  Michigan  points.  He  predicted  a  smaller  input  of 
logs  in  Michigan  during  the  ensuing  winter  than  occurred  last  winter. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  jintil  two  o'clock. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  a  report  of  the  bureau  of 
grades  submitted  by  M.  J.  Quinlan,  chairman.  The  report  stated 
that  Rule  2  of  the  by-laws  says  that  the  grading  rules  committee  has 
full  authority  to  make  any  changes  or  new  grading  rules  and  that 
action  by  the  association  is  not  required.  He  said  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  at  Green  Bay,  December  19,  the  chief  question  pro- 
posed was  that  of  cutting  hemlock  to  yellow  pine  sizes.  After  a 
thorough  canvass  by  mail  the  committee  recommended  that  no  change 
be  made  in  hemlock  sizes. 

The  No.  4  grade  hemlock  stock  was  also  discussed.  The  report  went 
into  detail  as  to  this  new  grade,  which  was  recommended  and  adopted 
by  the  grading  rules  committee,  and  will  henceforth  be  part  of  the 
hemlock  grading  riiles  of  the  association.  Details  of  the  new  rules 
can  be  secured  by  writing  to  Secretary  R.  S.  Kellogg. 

The  nominating  committee  then  reported  the  recommendations  for 
the  following  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  B.  A.  Hamar,  C.  H.  Worcester  Lumber  Company,  Ch.issell, 
Mich. 

Vice-Pkesident,  R.  B.  Goodman.  Goodman  Lumber  Company,  Good- 
man, Wis. 

Secretary,  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Tkeasdreb,  George  Foster,  Foster-Latimer  Lumber  Company,  Mellen. 
Wis. 

Directors  to  take  place  of  directors  retiring ;  W.  C.  Landon,  J.  J. 
Lingle,  A.  R.  Week  and  A.  C.  Wells. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  the  following  for  bureau  of 
grades  and  information:  M.  J.  Quinlan,  M.  ,T.  Fox,  C.  A.  Goodman, 
E.  M.  Harder,  A.  R.  Owen  and  J.  J.  Ott. 

Both  officers  and  directors  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  recommendations  committee  recommended,  among  other  things, 
an  assessment  for  advertising  for  1913,  of  not  to  exceed  one-half  cent 
per  thousand  feet  cut,  the  aggregate  assessment  not  to  be  over  $4,000 ; 
any  extra  assessment  to  come  from  the  general  fund. 

Among  the  new  business,  the  car  stake  question  as  introduced  by 
W.  C.  Landon  caused  considerable  discussion.  Mr.  Landon  said  that 
two  years  ago  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  Company  took 
off  bunks  and  chains  from  all  flat  cars  and  that  on  new  cars  it  is 
putting  nothing  in  place  of  such  bunks  and  cliains  for  logging 
service.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company  is 
now  following  a  similar  course. 

Mr.  Landon  said  that  the  question  should  have  come  up  at  the  time 
these  changes  were  started.  He  further  said  that  rates  on  log  ship- 
ments were  based  on  specially  equipped  oars,  and  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  force  the  shipper  of  logs  to  pay  for  his  own  equipment  for  stakes 
and  chains.  Mr.  Landon  said  that  the  companies  putting  on  their  own 
patent  stakes  will  eventually  be  forced  to  remove  them. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  submitted  the  question  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Railroad  Commission  and  the  two  commissions  are 
now  working  out  the  question  jointly.  He  said  that  with  proper  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  lumbermen  an  order  will  result  com- 
pelling the  railroads  to  equip  all  logging  cars  with  patent  stakes. 

G.  H.  Chapman  said  that  in  the  near  future  all  roads  handling 
logs  on  cars  will  be  forced  to  equip  cars  with  permanent  stakes.  He 
said  that  patent  stakes  tipping  from  the  off-side  are  dangerous  and 
that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  stakes  tipping  from  the  end 
are  the  safest. 

W.  C.  Landon  made  a  motion  that  a  resolution  be  adopted  to  the 
effect  that  the  industrial  and  railroad  commissions  be  given  every 
degree  of  support  with  a  view  of  hastening  the  decision  in  behalf  of 
log  shippers. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  Wisconsin  workmen's  compensation  act, 
E.  B.  Goodman  suggested  that  the  secretary  get  figures  from  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  on  the  compensation  paid  out  by  lumbermen 
under  this  act,  and  that  these  statistics  be  sent  out  in  the  next  bulletin. 

W.  C.  Landon  then  made  a  motion  asking  for  a  resolution  to  be 
sent  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Industrial  Commission  asking  that  an 
order  be  handed  down  compelling  all  railroads  to  equip  their  own 
logging  cars  with  some  safe  device  for  releasing  logs. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  compensation  act  showed  that  the  one 


bad  feature  is  the  total  disability  clause.  One  member  told  of  an 
experience  whereby  a  shingle  sawyer  on  losing  one  finger  was  awarded 
damages  to  the  extent  of  his  total  earning  capacity,  whereas  a  fair 
award  would  undoubtedly  hare  been  the  difference  between  his  earning 
power  before  the  accident  and  after. 

W.  C.  Landon  said  that  the  entire  expense  to  his  concern  under  the 
new  act  was  $500  for  the  past  year,  based  on  a  payroll  of  $187,000. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  act  with  the  total  disability 
clause  eliminated  is  very  good. 
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A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  letters  will  be  addressed 
to  senators  and  representatives  at  Washington  urging  them  to  get 
action  on  the  Stephenson  bill,  providing  that  hand  brakes  shall  not  be 
required  on  cars  for  logging  service. 

On  motion,  the  question  of  extra  freight  charges  based  on  weight 
of  car  stakes  was  referred  to  the  railroad  committee,  which  was 
instructed  to  try  to  get  the  roads  to  allow  the  actual  weight  of  stakes 
and  to  stand  one-half  the  expense  of  such  stakes. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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In  all  the  principal  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  marketed  no 
inconsiderable  quantities  of  hardwoods.  There  are  dealers  in  hard- 
wood lumber  in  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  In  some  of  these  cities,  notably  in 
Portland  and  San  Francisco,  hardwood  lumber  is  manufactured  to 
quite  a  little  extent,  but  taken  altogether  the  total  would  not  consti- 
tute an  output  greater  than  that  of  one  big  hardwood  sawmill  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  ranging  considerably  less  than  fifty  million  feet. 

The  sources  of  supply  of  hardwoods  that  are  manufactured  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  Japanese  oak  from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
northernmost  island  of  that  group  and  from  adjacent  parts  of  Siberia ; 
koa  wood  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  several  varieties  of  Philip- 
pine woods  (notably  the  peawood  variety,  which  passes  for  mahog- 
any) ;  and  genezero  or  prima  vera,  a  beautiful,  brown-toned  wood 
simulating  in  texture  and  character  a  laguna-striped  mahogany,  and 
some  mahogany  from  the  AVest  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  American 
states. 

This  timber  reaches  the  coast  cities  in  the  form  of  hewn  sticks, 
usually  butt  cuts,  and  the  freight  is  very  moderate  as  it  largely 
comes  over  as  ballast.  In  minor  quantities  there  are  a  few  hardwoods 
of  the  Pacific  coast  region  that  are  sawn  at  small  mills,  and  find 
their  way  into  the  coast  markets.  These  are  made  up  of  Oregon  ash, 
a  wood  of  very  inferior  quality;  laurel  or  myrtle  wood;  Oregon  oak, 
which  in  its  chief  utUization  is  in  the  form  of  oak  boat  knees,  and 
in  southern  California  a  very  small  quantity  of  eucalyptus.  As 
before  noted,  the  total  of  hardwoods  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast 
will  not  aggregate  fifty  million  feet  annually. 

Hence,  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  the  comparatively  limited 
quantity  of  hardwoods  employed  for  various  purposes  on  the  Pacific 
coast  comes  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  lower  Mississippi  valley. 
These  purchases  consist  largely  of  white  and  red  oak,  white  ash,  red 
and  white  birch  and  hard  maple,  and  to  a  limited  extent  basswood, 
cherry,  red  gum,  hickory,  poplar,  Circassian  walnut  and  black  walnut. 
No  inconsiderable  quantity  of  3/8  and  13/16  tongued  and  grooved 
hardwood  flooring  is  marketed  on  the  coast,  part  of  it  being  oak  and 
part  maple.  There  seems  to  be  but  a  limited  demand  for  jointed 
flooring  strips  either  in  parquetry  strips  or  thicker  stocks.  The  larg- 
est center  of  hardwood  grouping  and  distribution  on  the  coast  is  at 
San  Francisco,  where  one  yard  carries  a  large  stock  of  American  and 
imported  woods. 

The  general  run  of  finishing  lumber  on  the  coast,  no^t  only  in  resi- 
dences and  low-priced  buildings,  but  also  in  skyscrapers,  is  made 
from  conifers  growing  in  that  region,  the  prevailing  fashion  being  in 
finish  made  from  Douglas  fir,  stained  and  finished  to  imitate  hard- 
woods, although  birch  is  employed  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  for 
finishing  purposes,  stained  to  imitate  mahogany. 

There  is  a  large  trade  all  along  the  coast  in  three-ply  panels,  also 
employed  in  walnut  finishing  in  connection  with  finishing  strips.  The 
best  sellers  in  this  region  are  three-ply  birch  panels,  both  in  plain 
and  figured  wood,  but  as  before  noted,  many  splendid  office  buildings 
are  finished  in  Douglas  fir  or  Port  Orford  cedar,  and  occasionally  one 
finds  a  building  where  the  interior  finish  is  made  of  sugar  pine  or 
California  pine. 

In   some   classes   of  finished   panels,  elm,  plain  maple,  birds '-eye 


maple,  red  gum,  mahogany,  plain  and  quartered,  are  found,  but 
the  big  trade  lies  in  the  panels  with  birch  faces.  These  panels 
range  in  size  from  24x60  inches  to  30x72  inches,  and,  while  the  most 
is  three-ply  stock,  some  of  it  is  made  up  in  five-ply  form.  Altogether, 
about  eighteen  million  feet  of  square  Japanese  oak  finds  its  way 
into  coast  cities  for  manufacture  into  lumber  each  year,  and  latterly 
quite  a  quantity  of  this  wood  in  the  form  of  lumber  has  come  across. 

By  no  means  is  Japanese  oak  a  bad  wood.  It  bears  quite  a  close 
resemblance  (only  being  lighter  in  color)  to  chestnut  oak  of  the 
East,  although  it  has  not  nearly  as  much  breaking  strength  or  gen- 
eral character  of  toughness.  The  figure  is  smaU,  but  for  ordinary 
purposes  it  is  a  highly  satisfactory  wood.  While  this  timber  reaching 
the  coast  is  very  low-priced,  unfortunately  it  cannot  fail  to  be  noted 
that  the  people  engaged  in  its  manufacture  apparently  are  making 
little  or  no  money  out  of  their  business,  as  plain  sawed  firsts  and 
seconds  Japanese  oak  is  being  sold  in  the  San  Francisco  market  at 
this  time  in  lots  of  a  thousand  feet  at  as  low  as  $68  a  thousand,  and 
in  some  cases  at  even  less  than  this  price,  while  one-inch  No.  1 
common  plain  is  selling  at  the  yards  at  $50  per  thousand  and  less. 

Very  little  Japanese  oak  is  quartered  and  does  not  constitute  much 
of  an  item  in  the  market.  Such  as  is  quartered  is  sold  at  from  $100 
to  $120  a  thousand  for  firsts  and  seconds  in  retail  lots  out  of  the 
yard. 

It  appears  that  in  the  future  the  Japanese  will  send  more  sawed 
lumber  and  fewer  logs  than  in  the  past.  Lumber  which  they  pro- 
duce as  a  rule  is  of  very  good  quality.  From  the  prices  herewith 
quoted  it  will  be  noted  that  this  sort  of  competition  is  a  very  serious 
menace  to  anything  like  values  for  eastern  oak  delivered  on  the  coast, 
because  the  Japanese  variety  will  be  substituted  wherever  possible. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  oak  of  high  quality  in  figure,  or 
oak  of  good  working  strength,  Japanese  oak  will  not  answer,  and  it 
has  to  be  shipped  from  eastern  points. 

Next  to  birch  in  the  coast  cities,  perhaps  maple  is  the  favorite. 
This  is  used  not  only  in  flooring,  but  for  small  timbers  where 
strength  is  required.  There  are  two  or  three  very  considerable  stocks 
of  hard  maple  in  various  coast  cities. 

With  the  growing  of  wealth  and  taste  for  the  best  there  is  in  wood 
finish,  it  would  not  be  remarkable  to  see  quite  an  evolution  in  the 
Pacific  coast  hardwood  demand  during  the  next  few  years.  The  pres- 
ent iniquitous  freight  rate  of  80  to  85  cents  a  hundred  on  shipments 
of  hardwoods  from  the  East  to  the  Pacific  coast  renders  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  hardwood  merchandizing  industry  in  that  region  very 
difficult,  but  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  may  be  antici- 
pated that  there  wUl  be  a  material  lowering  in  the  cost  of  shipments 
of  eastern  hardwoods  to  the  coast,  and  beyond  question  the  railroads 
will  cut  their  rates  to  correspond  quite  closely  with  their  eastbound 
rates,  which  would  naturally  lower  the  price  of  American  hardwoods 
on  the  coast  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  thousand  feet. 

With  this  diminution  in  cost,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Pacific 
coast  builders  to  secure  the  best  there  is  for  interior  finish  purposes, 
and  their  financial  ability  to  pay  for  the  best,  it  is  deemed  quite 
certain  that  hardwood  manufacturers  can  look  for  a  considerable 
broadening  of  a  market  for  hardwoods  on  the  Pacific  coast  very 
shortly. 

Of  the  finishing  of  various  varieties  of  wood  in  the  chief  Pacific 
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coast  cities,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  know  how  to  treat  woods 
in  just  as  satisfactory  shape  as  they  do  in  the  East.  Wood  finishers 
of  that  region  are  really  making  some  very  handsome  work  out  of 
quite  ordinary  woods.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  taste  for  the 
use  of  additional  quantities  of  red  gum,  and  also  an  increased  demand 
for  mahogany  and  other  of  the  finer  cabinet  woods. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  mahogany  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  red  birch 
in  the  form  of  panels  and  ' '  battens, ' '  which  is  the  common  name  of 


the    finishing    strips,    including    the    parting    strips    between    panels, 
casings,  base,  etc. 

There  is  one  thing  that  can  be  said  about  the  Japanese  oak  com- 
petition. Good  authorities  state  that  there  is  less  than  150,000,000 
feet  of  this  wood  remaining  in  Japan,  and  that  within  five  years  the 
total  stand  will  be  exhausted.  Only  the  butt  cut  of  the  tree  goes 
into  hewn  timber  for  lumber  production,  the  remainder  of  the  tree 
being  utilized  for  other  purposes. 
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Ever  since  lumber  production  became  an  important  commercial 
pursuit  there  has  been  but  one  general  system  employed  in  seasoning 
wood,  which  has  consisted  in  either  cross-piling  the  lumber  or  piling 
it  on  stickers,  and  permitting  nature  to  extract  such  moisture  as  it 
eould  under  varying  conditions.  Such  lumber  as  was  employed  for 
high-class  purposes  was  then  subjected  to  one  of  numberless  systems 
of  kiln-drying  to  fit  it  for  eventual  utilization.  Latterly  the  lumber 
trade  quite  generally  is  awakening  to  a  suspicion  that  a  better  system 
of  lumber  seasoning  can  be  pursued,  and  during  a  recent  period  more 
than  a  half  score  of  leading  lumber  manufacturers  have  installed, 
in  connection  with  their  plants,  an  apparatus  for  steaming  lumber 
under  pressure,  in  large  quantities,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  it 
for  prompter  and  more  accurate  drying. 

While  steaming  wood  under  pressure  will  not  relieve  it  from  log 
stain,  log  checks  or  splits,  knots  or  shake,  users  of  the  equipment 
allege  that  there  are  no  future  defects 
developed  in  drying  after  the  wood  is 
subjected  to  this  treatment.  Further- 
more, it  is  claimed  that  the  lumber 
dries  out  to  a  lighter  weight  witliout 
cheeking  or  warping,  to  a  uniform  tone 
and  with  a  minimum  of  shrinkage — in 
some  instances  no  shrinkage  at  all. 

Up  to  this  date  the  system  of  steam- 
ing wood  under  pressure  is  employed  by 
various  manufacturers  of  red  and  sap 
gum,  oak,  cypress,  mahogany,  sycamore, 
maple,  birch  and  beech,  and  ever}'  user 
of  the  commercial  equipment,  which  is 
built  to  handle  fifty  thousand  feet  and 
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upwards  daily,  is  enthusiastic  over  the    pLAN  EXPERIMENTAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TREATING 
result'?  attained.  WOOD    WITH    STEAM    UNDER    PRESSURE 

The  use  of  this  apparatus  has  dis- 
covered to  students  of  lumber  aflfairs  how  little  even  the  highest- 
class  experts  in  the  trade  know  about  wood  physics,  wood  structure, 
wood  chemistry  or  wood  diseases.  It  is  found  that  nearly  every 
variety  and  thickness  of  wood  has  to  be  treated  with  different 
steam  pressure  and  time  to  attain  the  highest  results  in  seasoning, 
and  that  woods  of  the  same  variety  growing  in  different  regions 
have  to  be  handled  slightly  differently  to  accomplish  tliis  end. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  either  the  theory  or  practice  of  treating 
wood  with  steam,  either  with  or  without  pressure,  but  within  a 
recent  time  a  commercial  apparatus  has  been  devised  which  renders  it 
possible  to  treat  wood  with  steam  under  pressure  at  a  nominal  cost 
and  secure  remarkably  satisfactory  seasoning  results.  Superficial 
steam  applied  to  wood,  either  in  a  dry-kiln  or  without,  certainly 
assists  in  the  seasoning  process,  and  contributes  to  the  freedom 
with  which  certain  classes  of  wood  can  be  bent  into  form,  but  it  is 
only  with  a  scientific  process  that  results  desired  are  attainable. 

The  attainment  desired  in  seasoning  lumber  is  comparatively 
simple.  It  is  generally  known  that  all  the  value  green  wood  has  for 
lumber  purposes  is  its  fiber  or  cellulose,  and  what  is  being  attempted 
in  drying  is  to  drain  or  evaporate  the  twenty-five  to  sixty-five  per  cent 
nf  the  liquids  or  semi-liquids  that  are  contained  in  the  wood  fiber 
and  in  the  cellular  structure  of  the  wood.  This  liquid,  made  up  of 
Tarious  constituents,  including  tannic  acid,  albumen,  sugar  and  starch, 


and  other  substances  in  solution  and  semi- solution,  is  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-half  contained  in  the  wood  fiber  itself  and  the  other  one- 
half  is  enclosed  within  the  cells  and  ducts  of  the  wood. 

In  ordinary  practice  of  drying  lumber,  when  it  is  put  in  eross-pile 
with  the  proper  slope  for  drainage,  the  moisture  contained  in  the 
fiber  drains  and  evaporates  quite  promptly,  but  the  water  contained 
within  the  cellular  structure  of  necessity  has  to  evaporate  through 
the  walls  of  the  cells  before  the  lumber  even  approximates  dryness. 
Giving  wood  steam  under  pressure  simply  induces  an  explosion  or 
slitting  of  the  cell  structure,  and  thus  releases  the  liquid  contents 
for  prompt  drainage  and  evaporation.  Unless  this  steaming  treat- 
ment is  done  on  a  scientific  basis  there  are  certain  dangers  involved 
in  its  employment,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  giving  the  wood  so  much 
steam  pressure  and  time  as  to  pulp  or  injure  the  wood  fiber,  and  con- 
sequently impair  the  strength  of  the  lumber.  Excessive  steam 
pressure  is  also  likely  to  release  to  too 
great  an  extent  the  tannic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  wood,  which  undeniably 
contributes  to  the  durability  of  the 
wood.  An  excess  of  steam  pressure  and 
time  would  also  change  the  tone  and 
color  of  the  wood  to  an  extent  that 
might  not  be  desirable,  and  carried  to 
au  extreme  would  vulcanize  the  wood, 
changing  oak,  for  example,  to  a  very 
dark  brown  tone. 

On  the  contrary,  superficial  steaming 
without  pressure  may  simply  assist  in 
breaking  the   cellular  structure   on   the 
outside  of  the  lumber,  but  by  no  pos- 
sible   chance    can    it    penetrate    to    the 
center  of  the  piece   without  an  excess 
of  steaming  on  the  outside;  that  is,  the 
piece  of  lumber  can  not  be  steamed  with  superficial  steam  and  obtain 
uniformity  throughout  the  boards  or  plank.     Hence,  in  drying  this 
kind  of  lumber  the  quality  of  the  outer  section  is  impaired  and  the 
core  of  the  board   is  unsteamcd   or   insuiiiciently   steamed,  with    the 
result  that  it  is  very  difiicult  to  season  the  wood  without  checking 
and  often  honey-combing. 

As  before  noted,  every  wood  of  every  thickness,  or  every  thickness 
of  every  wood  must  be  treated  somewhat  differently  to  attain  the 
highest  results  in  prompt  and  accurate  seasoning. 

There  is  a  cheap  and  low-cost  experiment  which  should  interest 
every  lumber  'manufacturer  in  the  country,  whether  he  be  a  producer 
of  hardwoods  or  softwoods,  that  is  herewith  suggested  and  illustrated. 
The  equipment  consists  of  a  section  of  standard  pipe,  say  eight 
feet  long,  threaded  and  closed  with  a  cap  at  both  ends.  This  pipe 
may  be  eight,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  latter  dimen- 
sion is  commended  for  experimental  purposes.  One  cap  should  be 
fixed  and  the  other  left  loose  and  removable.  To  this  section  of  pipe 
a  half-inch  inlet  pipe  from  a  steam  boiler  should  be  attached,  to- 
gether with  a  gauge,  and  on  the  bottom  a  half-inch  drainage  pipe 
should  be  attached. 

To  carefully  analyze  the  results  attainable  in  prompt  and  accurate 
seasoning,  it  is  suggested  that  boards  of  one  variety  and  of  one 
thickness   be   weighed,   carefully   measured   and   then   cut   in   halves. 
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One-half  of  these  boards  can  be  treated  in  the  baby  cylinder,  and  the 
other  half  left  to  dry  as  in  ordinary  practice,  either  in  the  air  or  in 
a  kiln.  This  will  enable  the  experimenter  to  make  a  comparison  of 
the  shrinkage,  time  for  drying,  staining,  checking,  weight,  etc.  It 
will  be  well  to  mark  the  weight  and  accurate  measurement  on  every 
piece  of  lumber  and  place  both  the  steamed  and  untreated  lumber 
on  sticks  for  drying  in  the  open  or  in  a  kiln.  In  this  manner  the 
steamed  pieces  wUl  be  subjected  to  harsher  conditions  than  if  the 
entire  pUe  were  of  treated  lumber. 

It  is  recommended  in  making  this  experiment  that  a  steam  pressure 
of  twenty  pounds  be  used  as  a  basis,  subjecting  the  wood  in  pre- 
liminary experiments  to  ten  minutes  at  this  pressure  for  each  one-inch 
in  thickness,  i.  e.,  ten  minutes  for  inch  lumber,  fifteen  minutes  for 
one-and-a-half-inch,  and  twenty  minutes  for  two-inch  lumber.  This 
scale  of  pressure  should  be  a  base,  but  the  time  is  only  approxi- 
mate. What  one  must  seek  to  do  is  to  give  the  wood  time  enough 
under  this  pressure  to  insure  the  steam  getting  to  the  center  of  the 
board,  but  never  by  any  possible  chance  to  give  the  lumber  so  much 
time  in  the  steam  as  to  injure  the  fiber  of  the  wood.  In  no  case 
should  a  steam  pressure  of  over  forty  pounds  be  attempted,  as  beyond 
this  there  is  certainty  of  danger  in  injuring  the  strength  of  the  fiber. 

Whatever  can  be  attained  in  the  results  involved  in  a  section  of 
twelve-inch  pipe  can  be  duplicated  in  a  ten-foot  cylinder.  This  is  an 
experiment  that  costs  but  a  very  small  amount  of  money,  and  it  is 
thoroughly  believed  is  worth  trjring  out  by  everyone  who  is  having 
the  least  difficulty  with  seasoning  defects,  stain,  shrinkage  or  excess 
weights  on  lumber  products. 

The  Forest  Service,  through  its  Madison,  Wis.,  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  has  been  making  exhaustive  experiments  in  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  drying  lumber,  and  while  those  in  charge  have 
devoted  more  time  to  kiln-drying  than  they  have  to  steaming  wood 
under  pressure,  Harry  D.  Tiemann,  in  charge  of  the  timber  physics, 
alleges: 

' '  The  advantage  of  having  the  timber  heated  thoroughly  before 
it  goes  into  the  kiln  is  that  heat  renders  the  wood  more  susceptible 
to  the  transmission  of  moisture.  Since  the  water  is  evaporated  from 
the  surface  only  and  must  pass  from  the  interior  of  the  wood  to  the 
surface  in  order  to  be  evaporated,  the  desirability  of  having  the  wood 
thoroughly  warmed  when  the  dry-kiln  treatment  begins  is  obvious. 
Where  the  wood  can  stand  the  heat  without  detrimental  effects  for 
the  intended  use,  preliminary  steaming,  not  in  condensed  but  in  live 
steam,  is  beneficial.  This  not  only  accomplishes  the  desired  heating, 
but  it  assists  in  the  transmission  of  moisture  from  the  center  also 
by  moistening  the  surface  if  it  is  too  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  steam- 
ing temporarily  softens  the  tissue  of  the  wood  so  that  it  becomes 
more  or  less  plastic,  as  is  well  known  in  the  wood-bending  industry. 
Other  effects,  also,  are  produced  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
change  the  properties  of  the  wood.  The  organic  materials  or  'sap'  in 
the  wood  are  changed  by  'cooking,'  and  apparently  some  undeter- 
mined chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  ligno-cellulose  of  the  wood 
itself.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  color  of  the  wood  is 
darkened,  the  degree  of  coloring  depending  upon  the  temperature  and 
duration  of  the  process,  and  that  the  wood,  when  subsequently  dried, 
has  lost  some  of  its  original  weight  and  is  less  hygroscopic.  The 
change  in  hygroscopicity  is  beneficial  for  some  purposes,  as  it  reduces 
swelling  and  shrinkage  of  the  wood,  but  the  wood  is  less  resilient  and 
if  soaked  it  becomes  softer  than  the  unsteamed  material  and  in 
extreme  cases  even  'punky. ' 

"The  pressure  and  duration  of  steaming  desirable  in  kiln-drying 
are  points  which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  From 
five  minutes  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  longer,  and  pressures 
ranging  from  atmospheric  to  fifty  pounds  gauge  have  been  used  in 
practice.  The  higher  the  pressure  the  greater  is  the  effect  produced, 
and  the  longer  the  time  the  more  thoroughly  the  treatment  penetrates 
the  wood.  Experiments  have  shown  that  a  pressure  slightly  above 
atmospheric  for  twenty-four  hours  is  sufficient  to  slightly  darken  two- 
inch  maple  clear  through,  and  a  pressure  of  forty  pounds  will  turn 
oak  and  probably  other  hardwoods  almost  black.  Even  where  the 
strength  of  the  wood  is  not  the  primary  consideration  it  probably  is 
not  safe  to  exceed  fifteen  pounds  gauge  pressure  (250  degrees  F.), 
except  for  special  purposes. ' ' 


The  writer  does  not  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Tiemann  in  all  the  state- 
ments he  makes,  because  repeated  experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
steam-treated  lumber  under  a  maximum  of  twenty  pounds  pressure 
and  for  a  limited  period  loses  none  of  its  resilience,  and  in  no  case 
ever  becomes  "punky."  There  is  no  good  reason  in  commercial 
practice  to  steam  wood  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  force  the 
steam  to  the  center  of  the  plank.  Any  steaming  beyond  that  pos- 
sesses no  value  and  is  very  likely  to  affect  the  strength  of  the  wood. 
There  would  be  no  good  reason  to  leave  wood  in  a  steam  tank  under 
pressure  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  certainly  if  this  were  done  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  wood  would  be  materially  darkened  and  the 
general  tone  deadened.  Furthermore  the  l)reaking  ami  crushing 
strength  of  the  wood  would  be  lessened,  and  its  value  deteriorated. 

It  is  a  fact  that  can  be  substantiated  that  steamiag  lumber  under 
pressure  for  the  proper  length  of  time  livens  the  tone,  brightens  the 
color,  increases  the  resilience,  greatly  improves  its  working  qualities 
and  reduces  the  tendency  to  swell  to  almost  nil,  and  even  prevents 
"raising  the  grain"  when  the  water  stains  or  fillers  are  used, 
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Supply  of  Paper  Birch  Not  Decreasing 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  paper  birch,  often  called  also  white  birch,  or  canoe 
birch,  is  one  of  the  few  timber  trees  in  this  country  which  seem 
to  be  holding  their  own  against  ax  and  fire.  The  average  citizen 
probably  takes  no  particular  interest  in  the  paper  birch.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  kind  of  wood  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
found  in  so  many  households;  for  paper  birch  furnishes  most  of 
the  spools  made  in  the  United   States. 

Maine  is  the  chief  center  of  spool  manufacture.  Its  factories  turn 
out  800,000,000  spools  yearly,  chiefly  birch.  Few  woods  as  hard  as 
this  can  be  worked  with  as  little  dulling  of  the  tools;  its  principal 
recommendation  lies  in  that  fact.  It  is  handsome  in  color,  and,  after 
the  wood  becomes  seasoned,  it  shrinks  and  warps  very  little.  That 
is  an  important  consideration,  because  the  delicate  machinery  that 
winds  the  thread  would  fail  to  work  if  the  spool  changed  its  shape 
to  a  perceptible  degree. 

The  birch  wood  for  spools  must  be  selected  and  handled  with  care. 
The  tree 's  red  disk  heartwood  is  objectionable  because  it  will  not 
turn  smooth  in  the  lathe,  and  the  color  is  not  desired.  Few  indus- 
tries waste  more  wood,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  used,  than 
spool  making.  Heartwood,  knots,  and  all  other  defects,  frequently 
amounting  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  tree,  are  rejected.  From 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  remainder  may  go  to  the  refuse 
heap  in  sawing  the  bars  and  turning  the  spools.  Despite  this  waste 
the  paper  birch  does  not  appear  to  be  threatened  with  extinction. 
It  is  a  fire  tree — that  is,  it  spreads  rapidly  over  spaces  left  vacant 
by  forest  fires.  The  most  extensive  paper  birch  forests  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  occupy  tracts  which  were  laid  bare  by  the 
great  forest  fires  which  swept  the  region  from  1825  to  1837. 

The  tree  is  short  lived.  At  an  age  when  the  white  cedar,  for 
example,  is  just  beginning  to  lay  on  useful  wood,  the  paper  birch 
has  passed  its  prime  and  is  ready  for  decay.  It  is  placed  at  still 
further  disadvantage  by  being  unable  to  compete  with  other  trees 
for  light  and  soil.  It  prospers  when  growing  alone,  but  it  gives  up 
the  fight  after  stronger  trees  begin  to  crowd  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  believed  that  more  paper  birch  is  growing  in  the  United  States 
todav  than   two   hundred  years  ago. 


The  Forests  of  Mindoro 

A  description  of  trees,  forests,  and  forest  conditions  in  Mindoro, 
one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  has  been  prepared  by  Melvin  L. 
Merritt  and  published  at  Manila  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  It 
is  written  in  a  popular  style  and  is  largely  free  from  the  long 
lists  of  unpronounceable  names  which  so  often  make  up  the  chief 
parts  of  Philippine  reports.  It  is  easy  reading,  and  an  enter- 
taining picture  is  presented  of  conditions  in  that  remote  part  of 
the  world. 
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AVith  all  the  advance  in  knowledge  in  recent  times  regarding 
wood,  some  things  remain  to  be  found  out.  Mj'steries  still  allure 
the  investigator  and  still  tantalize  him.  For  example,  the  most 
learned  botanist  on  earth  does  not  know  why  sap  circulates  in  a 
tree.  Men  who  have  studied  the  subject  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  circulation  of  sap.  They  Icnow  the  course  it  takes,  the  roads  it 
travels,  the  channels  through  which  it  passes,  the  paths  it  follows, 
what  vessels  receive  it,  and  the  gateways  and  trap  doors  by  which 
it  passes  from  one  stopping  place  to  another;  but  what  makes  it 
go?     Nobody  can  tell. 

Some  of  the,forces  are  named,  and  to  that  extent  are  known. 
Capillary  attraction  is  one  of  them.  This  causes  liquids  to  flow 
through  minute  tubes,  like  oil  rising  in  a  lampwick.  There  is 
little  question  that  this  force  helps  send  the  sap  up  a  tree  triink 
through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  but  it  will  lift  a  liquid  only  a  few 
inches,  or  a  foot  or  two  at  most.  Its  part  is  mighty  small  in  lifting 
sap  to  the  top  of  a  tree  a  hundred  feet  high. 

Then  there  is  a  force  or  process  called  osmosis.  It  is  the  process 
by  which  one  liquid  will  pass  through  a  thin  membrane  to  mix 
with  another  of  a  different  degree  of  concentration.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  something  to  do  with  the  movement  of  sap  from  one  wood 
cell  to  another;  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  figure  out  how  it 
can  account  for  the  lifting  of  the  sap  long  distances,  from  the 
base  to  the  leaves  of  a  tree. 

A  third  force  acts  in  sap  circulation.  It  is  called  root  pressure, 
but  just  what  that  is,  nobody  knows.  It  lifts  sap  a  little  higher 
than  it  is  raised  by  capillary  attraction,  but  is  totally  inadequate 
to  lift  it  to  the  top  of  a  tree.  If  all  three  forces  are  added  they 
are  still  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  work  done  in  every  tall  tree 
that  grows.  Something  else  is  working,  but  it  is  not  known  what. 
Some  would  call  the  unknown  factor  a  "vital  force" — something 
perhaps  similar  to  the  heart  beat  of  an  animal;  but  since  nobody 
has  ever  discovered  a  thing  of  that  kind  in  trees,  the  suggestion 
is  untenable,  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  sap  circulation  remains  a 
mystery. 

There  are  unknown  things  connected  with  the  structure  of  wood. 
They  reach  this  side  the  realms  of  chemistry  where  so  many 
mysteries  exist.  Microscopists  say  that  a  cubic  inch  of  wood  is 
more  complex  in  its  structure,  more  wonderful  in  its  plan  and 
architecture,  than  the  largest  skyscraper  in  the  world.  There  are 
tubes,  arches,  pillars,  doors,  and  galleries,  fitted  together  and 
related  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  The  naked  ej-e  never  sees 
the  details.  They  are  so  minute  that  they  lie  beyond  the  range 
of  unaided  vision.  All  that  is  seen  is  a  mass,  but  nothing  that  is 
of  iiarticular  interest,  more  than  a  common  piece  of  wood. 

Cut  off  a  splinter  no  larger  than  the  hundred-thousandth  part 
of  a  cubic  inch,  and  place  it  under  a  compound  microscope. 
Details  spring  into  existence.  The  mysteries  of  wood  structure  are 
revealed — part  of  them.  Single  out  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
hollow  tubes  and  examine  it  for  details.  It  is  a  cell,  one  of  the 
countless  billions  which  go  to  make  up  a  tree.  It  is  hollow,  with 
a  shell  that  looks  like  glass.  In  fact,  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
long,  very  slender  bottle  with  the  ends  sealed.  It  may  be  dyed 
some  bright  color  and  can  then  be  seen  better. 

This  might  be  considered  as  the  smallest  element  in  wood  struc- 
ture, but  it  is  not.  It  is  composed  of  parts.  By  increasing  the 
power  of  the  microscope,  concentrating  intense  light  upon  the 
object,  and  applying  certain  means  of  enlargement,  the  cell  may 
be  viewed  in  size  as  large  as  a  railroad  spike.  It  is  then  shown 
that  its  wall  is  threefold,  three  concentric  laj'ers.  Each  appears 
to  be  composed  of  a  ribbon-like  substance  wound  spirally.  The 
spirals  of  one  la.yer  run  one  waj',  those  of  the  next  run  opposite, 
a  sort  of  ' '  cross-gartering. ' ' 

About  there  the  end  of  human  knowledge  on  the  subject  is 
attained.  The  microscope  will  reveal  no  more.  Its  powers  have 
reached  their  limit,  or  seem  to  have  done  so;  and  the  investigator 
is  balked  in  his  efforts  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  wood  structure. 


There  is  something  beyond  which  he  cannot  reach.  What  are  those 
spiral  ribbons  which  constitute  the  cell  walls  composed  off  Are 
they  made  up  of  cells  so  infinitesimally  small  that  they  lie  as  far 
beyond  the  microscope's  power  as  the  ordinary  cells  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  naked  eye?  No  man  knows.  The  threshold  to  the 
identity  of  real  wood  substance  seems  to  be  reached,  but  the  door 
has  not  yet  been  opened  by  science,  nor  the  inner  mysteries 
revealed. 

Chemistry  takes  up  the  investigation  where  the  microscope  leaves 
off;  but  chemistry  tears  things  to  pieces.  It  destroys  structure. 
What  men  would  like  to  know  is,  what  is  the  ultimate  physical 
structure  of  wood?  What  is  the  smallest  component  part  into 
which  it  can  be  divided,  and  still  be  wood?  The  spiral  bandages 
which  lap  and  overlap  this  way  and  that  to  constitute  the  trans- 
parent cell  wall,  is  evidently  not  the  last  step  in  subdivision  of 
fiber  before  it  melts,  as  it  were,  into  its  elements  and  becomes 
amenable  only  to  the  laws  of  chemistry.  Imagination  may  reach 
down  deeper  into  the  mystery,  but  science,  which  deals  with  cold 
facts,  here  strikes  an  obstacle  which  for  the  present  bars  its  further 
progress. 


New   Zealand   Hardwoods   Might   Prove 
Satisfactory  in  America 

Far-off  New  Zealand  is  the  latest  country  to  which  forest  experts 
have  turned  in  seeking  substitutes  for  the  valuable  American  woods 
used  by  the  furniture,  cooperage,  implement  and  similar  wood-using 
industries. 

Manufacturers  in  this  country  have  been  facing  a  constantly  de- 
creasing supply  of  available  hardwood  timber  for  a  number  of 
years  and  the  time  is  already  at  hand  when  efforts  must  be  made 
to  look  to  the  preservation  of  the  American  species  most  in  demand 
and  to  scour  foreign  lands  for  trees  which  may  prove  valuable  as 
substitutes. 

Seven  diffcTent  New  Zealand  hardwood  trees  have  just  been  put 
through  a  series  of  tests  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  California  in  the  timber  testing 
laboratory  at  Berkeley.  The  trees  showed  up  remarkably  well  in  com- 
jsarison  with  white  oak,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  woods  in  the 
United  States,  developing  under  test  when  in  an  air  dry  condition 
a  crushing  strength  of  8,500  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  bending 
strength  of  1.3,100  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Four  of  the  seven  New  Zealand  woods  tested  developed  a  bending 
strength  even  greater  than  white  oak  and  three  of  the  woods  showed 
a  greater  crushing  strength.  The  New  Zealand  woods  found  to  have 
a  bending  strength  as  high  or  higher  than  oak  were  the  Black  Maire, 
Matai,  Puriri,  and  sUver  pine,  while  the  first  three  of  these  have 
in  addition  developed  a  greater  crushing  strength  than  oak.  The 
figures  showed  that  Black  Maire  has  more  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  bending  strength  of  oak. 

These  strength  tests  of  seven  of  New  Zealand  's  most  valuable  tim- 
bers may  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  certain  American  manufac- 
turing interests  if  it  is  found  that  the  islands  have  enough  of  the 
various  species  to  import  a  little  to  this  country. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  able  to  depend  on  imports  to  any 
great  extent,  for  wood  users  realize  that  there  is  an  approaching 
shortage  of  timber  in  other  countries  as  well  as  this  and  each  nation 
must  cultivate  and  protect  its  own  forests.  It  is  therefore  likely 
that  planting  experiments  will  be  made  with  many  of  the  valuable 
foreign  woods. 


A  bill  is  now  before  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  calling  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  100,000  acres 
of  idle  land  for  a  state  forest.  The  bonding  of  a  state  for  such 
purposes  is  believed  by  many  to  be  a  sound  business  proposition. 
The  state  forests  now  owned  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  at  present  from  two  to  four  times  what  they  cost 
eight  to  fifteen  years  ago. 


Manufacturers^  Eleventh  Annual 


The  eleventh  annual  nieeting  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers '  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  held  at  the  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati,  O., 
February  4  and  5,  resulted  in  a  world  of  valuable  information  and 
suggestions.     There  were  about  five  hundred  present. 

'  President  W.  E.  DeLaney  of  Cincinnati  opened  the  first  session  of 
the  meeting  Tuesday  morning,  February  4,  by  introducing  C.  A. 
Hinsch,  president  of  the  Business  Men's  Club  of  Cincinnati.  Mi-. 
Hinseh  welcomed  the  association  to  the  city  in  a  very  cleverly  worded 
address,  in  which  he  diverged  somewhat  from  the  set  form  of  such 
talks.  In  speaking  of  the  business  conditions  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Hinsch,  who  is  president  of 
the  Fifty-Third  National 
Bank  of  Cincinnati,  said  that 
he  personally  felt  conserva- 
tively optimistic  in  regard,  to 
the  future  of  the  country.  He 
deplored,  however,  the  tend- 
ency toward  socialism,  saying 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous problems  which  we 
have  to  confront. 

Mr.  Hinseh  said  that  big 
business,  so-called,  has  come 
to  stay  and  should  be  con- 
trolled and  not  destroyed,  and 
that  legislation  should  be 
passed  providing  for  the  is- 
suance of  federal  charters  for 
all  companies  doing  an  inter- 
state business,  especially  those 
doing  a  volume  of  five  million 
dollars  or  more  annually.  He 
suggested  that  they  should  be 
subjected  to  an  examination 
by  the  government  similar  to 
that  now  being  exercised  over 
national  banks,  and  that  all 
securities  issued  by  these  com- 
panies should  represent  real 
values  and  should  be  passed 
r- on  by  the  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
investing  public. 

Mr.  Hinsch  touching  on  the 
tariff  question  said  that  he 
did  not  consider  that  the  com- 
ing administration  will  inau- 
gurate any  rash  policies  in 
regard  to  tariff  legislation. 
He  based  his  reasoning  on  the 
fact  that  the  national  go\eru- 
nient  must  have  a  large  rev- 
enue to  meet  its  disburse- 
ments, and  that  for  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  we  are 
a  long  ways  from  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  free  trade.    This  suggestion  is  particularly  pertinent. 

The  speaker  also  suggested  that  a  revision  of  the  present  currency 
system  will  result  in  greatly  strengthening  this  country's  position 
among  the  leading  financial  nations  of  the  world.  He  said  that  if 
the  Aldrich  bill  is  not  passed,  we  should  enact  a  law  giving  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  conjunction  with  the  Comptroller  of 
Currency,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  authority  to  issue 
additional  currency  to  national  banks,  when  the  exigency  of  the  case 
requires,  equal  in  amount  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  paid  in  capital 
of  the  national  bank  making  application. 

Mr.  Hinsch  "s  remarks  were  warmly  greeted. 


W.    E.    DEL.\XEY,    CIN'CINNATI,    O.,    RE  ELECTED   PRESIDENT 


President  DeLaney  then  introduced  Charles  F.  Shiels,  president  of 
the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Cincinnati,  who  also  extended  a  warm  wel- 
come to  the  visiting  lumbermen  on  behalf  of  the  local  members  of  the 
trade. 

D.  M.  Rose  of  KnoxvUIe,  Tenn.,  was  then  introduced  by  the  chair 
to  respond  to  the  addresses  of  welcome,  on  behalf  of  the  association. 
Mr.  Eose  departed  from  the  usual  cut-and-dried  formula  of  responses 
and  talked  in  a  humorous  and  highly  entertaining  vein,  getting  close 
to  his  hearers.  His  humorous  allusions  to  the  East  Tennessee  mountain 
section  from  which  he  hails  were  greeted  with  laughter  and  applause 

by  his  listeners. 

While  Mr.  Rose's  speech 
was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  regular  form,  and  con- 
sisted mostly  in  bursts  of 
humor,  it  was  none  the  less  a 
cordial  appreciation  of  the 
hearty  welcome  extended  by 
the  city  and  the  local  lumber- 
men. 

President  DeLaney  then 
read  his  annual  address,  which 
1  iilhnvs; 

Address  of  President 

The  judgment  of  your  execu- 
tive board  in  selecting  Cincin- 
nati as  the  place  in  which  to 
hold  the  eleventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  association  is  con- 
lirmed  by  the  large  and  repre- 
sentative attendance  that  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  greeting 
iliis  miirnins.  which  attendance 
is  a  eomplimont  not  only  to  the 
urbanization,  but  to  your  retir- 
ing- cliief  olBcer  as  well,  to 
whom  you  have  given  without 
reserve  your  confidence  and  sup- 
port tor  the  past  year. 

Cineinnatians  as  a  whole 
liave  that  instinct  of  hospitality 
that  always  makes  you  feel 
their  spirit  of  welcome  when 
you  come,  and  regret  when  you 
go.  and  I  am  sure  this  associa- 
tion will  always  have  a  warm 
place  in  Its  heart  for  Cincin- 
nati. 

.\  year  ago  in  accepting  the 
presidency  I  promised  you  I 
would  do  my  best,  and  today 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  feel  this 
promise  has  been  fulfllled.  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the 
much  sought  for  universal  In- 
spection has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plUshed. 

When  addressing  you  it  is 
presumed  that  grading  and  In- 
spection will  be  the  important 
topic  at  issue,  but  today  it  is 
my  Intention  to  give  you  a 
few  thoughts  as  to  other  matters,  passing  the  question  of  inspec- 
tion with  the  simple  statement  that,  while  there  have  been  numerous 
failures  among  the  producers  of  hardwoods  who  have  pursued  the  policy 
of  grading  their  lumber  from  the  best  side  of  the  board,  there  has  not. 
during  the  history  of  this  association,  been  a  failure  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers who  have  adhered  to  the  principles  of  this  organization.  In  passing, 
I  desire  to  mention  and  suggest  for  your  thought  and  Investigation  the 
plan  of  those  Interested  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  hardware. 
'In  this  industry  there  is  an  organization  of  manufacturers,  one  of  dis- 
tributers, also  an  organization  of  the  retailers:  each  dealing  with  the 
problems  affecting  their  particular  branch  of  this  Industry.  At  annual 
periods  they  meet  In  convention,  and  the  problems  which  affect  their 
industry  as  a  whole  are  threshed  out.  Frequently  questions  of  importance 
are  left  to  the  executive  committee  for  ultimate  disposition. 
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The  year  just  closed,  especially  the  latter  half,  has  been  a  very  pros- 
perous one  in  all  lines  of  business,  including  lumber,  and  it  is  my  opinion, 
as  well  as  the  expressed  opinion  of  many,  that  the  prosperous  conditions 
which  exist  today  are  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent  by  reason  of  the 
large  crop  production,  and  that  the  present  prosperity  will  continue  at 
least  until  this  year's  crops  are  considered  in  business  calculations. 
With  the  splendid  crops  with  which  we  were  favored  last  year,  exports 
amounted  to  nearly  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  and  deposits  in 
savings  banks  at  about  the  four  billion  dollar  mark,  unsatisfactory  busi- 
ness conditions  in  this  country  would  have  been  remarkable  indeed.  To 
my  mind  only  unnatural  causes  can  prevent  continued  prosperity 
throughout  the  present  year.  It  is  true  there  are  problems  confronting 
us  which  if  not  rightly  solved  may  lead  to  confusion,  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  meet  these  problems  fairly, 
and  are  more  able  now  to  intelligently  solve  them  than  ever  before. 

I  further  believe  that  the  lumbermen  will  do  their  part  toward  a  cor- 
rect solution  of  those  problems  which  effect  their  own  line  of  endeavor. 
In  making  this  statement,  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  no 
other  Industry  with  the  importance  of  lumber  in  the  commercial  world 
Is  today  handled  with  as  great  waste  and  as  little  intelligence  as  our 
product. 

It  is  my ,  observation  also  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  have  the  lumbermen  been  so  aroused  and  alive  to  these  facts, 
and  I  venture  the  prediction  that  those  who  baye  worked  so  long  and 
earnestly  along  intelligent  lines,  will  soon  reap  the  reward  which  is 
Justly  theirs,  and  realize  that  their  efforts  have  borne  fruit.  This 
associatiott'undoubtedly  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  the  rank  of  workers 
striving  for  more  satisfactory  results.  The  industry  has  been  handi- 
capped and  assailed  on  every  hand,  and  one  thing  that  has  effected  our 
industry  most  seriously  is  the  cry  that  the  fast  diminishing  forests  made 
absolutely  essential  the  adoption   of  substitutes  for  lumber. 

There  is  ample  timber  in  this  country,  if  properly  handled,  to  meet  the 
demands  for  generations;.  It  is  quite  true  that  timber  is  becoming  less 
plentiful,  as  the  annual  consumption,  together  with  the  waste,  is  exceed- 
ing the  growth.  Eliminate  the  waste,  harvest  our  timber  as  other  crops 
are  harvested,  and  within  a  short  time  the  growth  will  equal  consump- 
tion. This  is  a  statement  which  I  know  will  be  doubted  by  many,  but 
observation  has  shown  me  that  there  are  certain  sections  of  our  country 
in  which  the  growth  of  timber,  after  the  removal  of  matured  trees,  is 
simply  astoDishiDg,_  and  in  such  sections  the  one  who  has  that  power 
seems  to  have  allotted  it  for  the  growth  of  timber,  as  it  appears  to  be 
adapted  to  no  other  purpose.  My  remarks  are  applicable  only  to  the 
character  of  land  that  I  have  referred  to,  and  not  to  lands  where  crops 
other  than  timbers  can  be  much  more  profitably  produced.  What  would 
be  thought  of  the  farmer  who  harvested  his  wheat  before  it  was  ripe, 
or  six  months  after  its  maturity?  The  same  might  properly  be  thought 
of  the  lumberman.  It  is  easy  to  belong  to  the  m.ajorlty.  It  requires  no 
special  ability  to  drift  with  the  tide,  to  do  as  our  forefathers  did,  but 
it  is  the  constructive  thinkers  who  seize  new  ideas,  and  who  have  the 
courage  to  proclaim  their  convictions  that  really  count. 

The  effort  to  find  a  substitute  for  lumber  for  every  purpose  has  about 
run  its  course,  but  the  greatest  effort  must  be  made  on  the  part  of 
lumbermen  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  lumber,  which  in  every  instance  pro- 
motes the  introduction  of  a  substitute.  How  many  lumbermen  are  con- 
vinced that  the  all-steel  passenger  car  is  as  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  life  as  the  steel  corporation  through  the  public  press  is  endeavoring 
to  lead  the  people  to  believe?  Is  it  not  the  theory  of  those  best  informed 
that  the  steel  underframe  with  the  wood  top  appeals  to  them  as  the 
logical  conclusion,  and  do  you  not  believe  by  proper  effort  the  public  may 
also  be  convinced?  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  "good  old  wood"  can 
be  substituted  in  home-building  by  any  material  that  will  give  it  the 
same  warm  and  homelike  qualities? 

I  heartily  recommend  that  you  earnestly  support  the  advertising  cam- 
paign which  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  is  endeav- 
oring to  promulgate.  While  no  great  harm  can  come  from  the  advertising 
of  any  specific  kind  of  wood,  if  a  general  advertising  campaign  is  con- 
ducted against  substitutes,  without  such  campaign  there  will  no  doubt  be 
inaugurated  by  the  different  associations  independent  campaigns,  resulting 
in  a  fight  for  supremacy  of  one  wood  over  the  other,  which  should  be 
avoided.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended  in  the  exploiting  of  sub- 
stitutes for  lumber,  and  we  should  meet  this  movement  with  united 
effort.  We  are  combatted  by  public  prejudice,  a  difficult  thing  to  meet. 
and  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  overcome  except  by  a  general  campaign  of 
education  and  advertising.  A  few  years  ago  the  use  of  the  wooden  box 
appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  it  was  freely  predicted  that  with  this 
result  we  would  never  have  a  market  to  consume  all  our  low-grade  prod- 
uct. Today  the  supply  of  low  grade  is  not  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
Great  credit  should  be  given  to  the  National  Box  Classification  Com- 
mittee whose  campaign  was  conducted  in  a  remarkably  intelligent  and 
aggressive  manner.  I  fear  it  is  not  being  given  the  credit  which  it  so 
richly  deserves. 

An  equally  intelligent  campaign  against  other  so-called  substitutes, 
conducted  by  men  qualified  to  handle  it,  would  bring  similar  beneficial 
results.  This  campaign  has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  box  standardization, 
a  matter  in  which  the  lumber  producer  as  well  as  the  box  manufacturer 
Is  vitally  interested,  and  if  properly  handled  will  result  in  much  benefit 
to  both,  but  a  detriment  if  improperly  looked  after.  I  think  the  lumber 
manufacturer  should  lend  his  every  assistance  to  the  box  industry  to  solve 


this  problem.     We  should  aid   in  overcoming  conditions  which  involve  a 
hardship   upon   any   of   our   customers. 

Of  interest  is  the  action  of  the  window  glass  industry,  which  recently 
decided  to  make  a  charge  for  boxes,  a  movement  undoubtedly  beneficial 
to  lumber.  All  commodities  should  be  subject  to  a  charge  for  boxing. 
If  the  consumer  pays  this  tax  the  interest  of  the  shipper  is  in  having 
the  goods  reach  his  customer  in  proper  condition,  and  the  false  economy 
now  being  practiced,  of  attempting  to  furnish  packing  cases  at  the  lowest 
possible  figure,  irrespective  of  efficiency,  will,  to  a  degree,  be  eliminated. 
A  subject  which  should  be  given  attention  is  the  probable  enactment  in 
most  states  of  a  workmen's  compensation  law,  in  order  that  just  and 
proper  bills  may  be  enacted,  and  that  all  states  have  bills  of  similarity 
to  prevent  confusion.  This  brings  to  my  mind  the  vital  question  of 
citizenship.  Many  of  us  refuse  to  participate  in  local  politics,  fearing 
revenge  at  the  hands  of  the  politicians.  This  to  my  mind  is  the  height 
of  cowardice.  As  property  owners  and  citizens  we  should  assert  ourselves. 
Frequent  increase  of  lumber  rates  tlie  past  few  months  by  the  railroads 
indicates  a  concerted  effort  for  a  general  increase  of  rates  on  lumber. 
Numerous  rate  hearings  have  been  held  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  in  almost  if  not  every  instance,  the  railroads  have  been 
represented  by  a  battery  of  attorneys  who  put  witnesses  through  a  severe 
mill.  The  railroads  appear  to  be  united,  and  are  much  better  organized 
than  are  the  lumbermen.  I  fear  that  it  is  an  unorganized  movement 
against  a  well  drilled  organization,  with  prospects  of  the  usual  result.  A 
thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  will  show  that  lumber  as  a  com- 
modity is  at  present  faying  higher  rates  of  freight  than  its  just  propor- 
tion. I  would  recommend  a  uniting  of  our  forces  and  the  employment  of 
experts  to  investigate  and  properly  present  our  case  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  We  boast  of  our  railroad  systems,  yet  they  kill 
more  people  in  the  year  than  all  the  railroads  of  Europe  combined.  One 
of  the  oldest  eastern  roads  in  America  constructed  at  small  expense,  run- 
ning through  the  most  thickly  populated  district  of  the  country,  has  had  a 
most  appalling  list  of  accidents  in  the  past  few  years,  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  careless  methods  and  obsolete  rolling  stock.  Casual  outsiders 
complain  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  operate  railroads  at  a  profit. 
This  is  mere  rubbish.  In  spite  of  bad  management,  and  in  spite  of  high 
cost  of  labor,  the  road  just  referred  to,  can  and  does  earn  more  than 
len  per  cent  of  its  real  valuation  today,  but  its  earnings  have  been 
watered  down,  and  its  finances  crippled  by  the  purchase  of  competing 
trolley   lines  at  double   their  true  value. 

We  have  and  arc  now  passing  through  demand  of  the  public  for  gov- 
ernment Investigation  of  all  lines  of  trade.  No  member  of  this  organi- 
zation need  fear  any  violation  of  the  law  on  our  part.  We  are  not  only 
keeping  within  the  letter,  but  within  the  spirit  of  all  government  restric- 
tions. With  the  high  cost  of  timber,  and  increased  cost  of  production, 
this  organization  is  dealing  with  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  Prior  to 
its  existence  a  profitable  hardwood  lumber  operation  was  almost  unknown. 
It  was  a  business  of  hard  work  and  no  profits.  It  was  difficult  for  many 
to  even  get  the  comforts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The 
banks  of  the  country  classed  the  industry  as  an  undesirable  risk.  Timber 
was  bought  very  cheap,  labor  was  plentiful  and  wages  low,  but  the  only 
profits  we  received  were  on  paper.  It  was  easy  to  figure  out  how  much 
profit  we  should  make,  but  actual  results  never  equalled  our  paper  expecta- 
tions. A  small  body  of  men  determined  that  these  conditions  were  not 
right,  and  should  be  changed.  It  was  a  hard  fight,  not  yet  finished,  but 
the  ground  gained  will  never  be  lost,  and  we  are  still  striving,  not  for 
more  than  our  just  dues,  but  for  what  we  are  legitimately  entitled  to. 
The  principles  of  this  organization  are  correct,  and  deserve  the  same 
support  from  every  manufacturer  of  hardwood  lumber  as  is  given  to  any 
other  department  of  his  business. 

One  word  on  the  marketing  of  our  product.  Let  us  thoroughly  grind 
into  our  sales  department  that  their  duty  is  to  sell  the  product  that 
the  logs  produce  when  handled  to  their  best  advantage,  and  they  are  to 
seek  customers  whose  requirements  demand  the  product  of  manufacturing 
plants  which  handle   their  product  as  indicated. 

It  is  a  great  achievement,  in  these  days  of  big  business,  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative concern  in  any  line.  Such  a  reputation  is  extremely  hard  to 
acquire,  and  equally  difficult  to  maintain.  I  urge  every  member  of  this 
organization  to  give  the  greatest  care  to  the  production  of  his  lumber  by 
properly  manufacturing,  curing  and  shipping  his  stock,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  policy  of  our  organization  to  give  to  all  the  fairest,  squarest 
treatment  possible,  will  result  In  this  organization  maintaining  the 
dominant  position  it  now  holds  in  the  lumber  trade. 

I  thank  you  for  the  generous  co-operation  given  me  throughout  the 
year,  and  bespeak  for  my  successor  the  same  cordial  treatment.  I  shall 
.■ilways  cherish  my  association  with  the  officers  and  members  of  this 
organization,  to  whose  call  I  shall  at  all  times  gladly  respond. 

Secretary  Doster  read  the  treasurer's  report,  which  showed  the 
following  statement: 

Cash   on    hand   January   31.    1912 $  2,028.80 

Cash  receipts  for  year  ending  January  31,  1913...    32,670.62 

$34,699.42 
Disbursements,   same   period 32,373.51 

Cash  on  hand  January  31,  1913 ?  2,325.91 

Cash  in  bank $  2,323.98 

Petty    cash 1.9o 

$2,325.91 
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Secretary  Doster  then  delivered  his  annual  address.  In  speaking 
of  the  bureau  of  grades  he  said  that  the  number  of  men  has  been 
reduced  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  complaints  during 
1912.  He  said  further  that  the  inspectors  had  been  so  located  as  to 
insure  quick  service  at  any  place  where  complaints  arise. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  lumber  on  which  complaints  were  regis- 
tered was  4,133,137  feet  in  1912;  6,215,908  feet  in  1911,  and  6,324,127 
feet  in  1910. 

The  secretary  attributed  this  lessening  in  the  amount  of  rejects  to 
improve  business  conditions  and  the  system  employed  by  the  inspectors, 
which  gives  the  purchaser  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  proper 
methods  of  applying  the  grading  rules.  He  also  said  that  a  closer 
study  of  the  grading  rules  by  the  purchasing  element  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  number  of  complaints. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  system  of  mill  inspections  employed 
during  the  past  year  has  instilled  a  considerable  feeling  of  confidence 
among  the  members,  and  that  as  a  result  they  feel  that  they  are  pre- 
paring and  loading  their  lumber  out  properly  and  uniformly.  This 
system  consists  of  a  series  of  visits  by  inspectors  who  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  standardizing  methods  of  grading. 

The  secretary  referred  to  the  subdivisions  among  the  membership 
that  were  put  into  effect  during  1912.  The  following  classes  were 
established : 

Class  1  :  Oak  construction  and  car  material ; 

Class  2  :  Wholesale  poplar  planing  mills : 

Class  3  :  Poplar,  chestnut,  basswood  and  buckeye ; 

Class  4  :  Gum  and  cottonwood,  rough  and  dressed  : 

Class  5  :  .-ish,  cherry,  walnut,  butternut,  beech,  birch,  maple,  elm  and 
sycamore ; 

Class  C  :  Chair  turniture  and  vehicle  dimension  : 


Class 


Mahogany. 


These  divisions  reported  at  various  times  during  the  year  on  stocks 
on  hand  and  general  conditions  regarding  the  various  woods.  The 
first  book  embodying  a  compilation  of  these  reports  was  issued  in 
July,  and  the  second  in  October.  Since  then  three  supplements  have 
been  published. 

The  secretary  spoke  of  the  canvass  on  the  part  of  the  association 
for  specific  and  private  information  covering  credit  features  of  the 
consuming  trade  not  shown  in  the  ordinary  credit  rating  book.  He 
said  this  information  is  held  absolutely  confidential,  and  that  the 
source  is  in  no  instance  divulged,  but  that  the  members  are  enabled  to 
get  close  and  intimate  knowledge  of  consuming  factories  through  this 
means,  which  they  could  not  possibly  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

The  report  spoke  of  work  now  being  done  through  the  secretary's 
office  with  a  view  to  compiling  information  and  statistics  as  to  com- 
parative stocks  on  hand  and  values  January '1,  1912,  compared  with 
January  1,  1913.  The  report  forms  will  show  the  rough  stock  column 
in  feet,  and  the  average  value  January,  1913,  and  the  same  columns 
for  January,  1912.  The  items  will  be  subdivided  into  the  standard 
grades.  These  statistics  could  not  be  gathered  in  time  for  the  annual 
meeting,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  members  will  give  the  matter  their 
early  attention  so  that  the  information  can  be  issued  in  the  near 
future. 

In  touching  on  the  sales  code  question  the  report  said  that  various 
members  are  using  on  their  quotation  forms  and  on  their  letterheads, 
immediately  under  the  salutation,  the  following: 

"All  quotations  and  contracts  are  made  sub,ject  to  the  sales  code 
and  inspection  rules  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  the  United  States  now  in  effect,  copy  of  which  will  be  furnished  on 
application." 

This  method  has  been  decided  to  be  the  simplest  and  the  strongest 
to  pursue,  and  avoids  unnecessary  complications  which  arise  from 
time  to  time  without  some  such  provision. 

The  report  referred  to  the  question  of  arbitration  and  then  told 
of  the  meetings  of  the  executive  board. 

In  speaking  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  and  legislation  to 
prevent  accidents  in  industrial  plants,  Secretary  Doster  commended 
the  work  being  done  by  the  National  "Association  of  Manufacturers 
with  a  view  to  securing  uniform  legislation  on  these  subjects.  He 
suggested  that  every  hardwood  manufacturer  could  profitably  lend  his 
support  to  this  movement. 


The  report  said  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  association  during  this  year.  He  said  further 
that  at  the  end  of  1911  the  estimated  total  acreage  owned  by  the 
membership  was  5,207,000;  .the  estimated  increase  during  the  year 
was  420,000  acres.  Of  the  total,  200,000  acres  were  cut  during'  the 
year,  leaving  a  net  increase  of  200,000  acres. 

The  report  then  referred  to  the  publicity  department  and  financial 
condition  of  the  association. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  country,  Secretary 
Doster  said  that  in  his  travels  over  the  various  hardwood  states  he  had 
found  that  more  manufacturers  are  now  maintaining  their  offices  at 
their  mills.  There  has  also  been  an  apparent  increase  in  the  number 
of  transfers  of  large  timber  areas.  This  insures  larger  operations 
and  hence  more  up-to-date  machinery,  and  a  better  line  of  production. 
It  will  also  result  in  a  closer  utilization.  The  further  result  of  this 
change  will  be  closer  interest  in  association  work,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  larger  the  interest  and  consequent  investment,  the  greater 
interest  will  be  felt  in  the  development  of  any  work  that  will  result 
in  information  bearing  on  the  business. 

In  closing  Secretary  Doster  thanked  the  members  for  their  co- 
operation in  the  matter  of  gathering  statistics,  and  further  for  their 
assistance  in  helping  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  association. 

The  chair  then  appointed  a  committee  on  officers'  reports,  which 
included  W.  A.  GUchrist,  A.  P.  Steele  and  C.  L.  Harrison. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  John  A.  Smith  of  the  Smith 
Sa,sh  &  Door  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  talked  on  the  subject 
of  "Waste  of  Material,  or  Lumber  from  the  Sawmill  to  the  Con- 
sumer. ' ' 

As  suggested  by  the  title,  Mr.  Smith 's  talk  went  into  details 
covering  possible  waste  and  closer  utilization  of  forest  products 
both  in  the  matter  of  utilizing  waste  and  of  preventing  it  by  cutting 
lumber  more  closely  to  meet  the  consumer  's  requirements. 

The  speaker  said  that  of  all  hardwood  lumber  used  in  house  work 
and  furnishing  seventy-five  per  cent  goes  into  millwork,  twenty-three 
per  cent  into  furniture  and  two  per  cent  into  picture  frames.  He 
said  that  the  greatest  waste  is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  millwork. 

WhOe  Mr.  Smith's  suggestion  that  logs  should  be  cut  into  sixteen- 
foot  lengths  aroused  considerable  interest  among  the  membership,  the 
suggestion  was  not  deemed  highly  practical. 

He  further  suggested  that  lumber  should  be  piled  according  to 
widths  and  lengths,  but  in  making  this  suggestion  it  would  seem  that 
he  overlooked  the  enormous  amount  of  space  it  would  take  to  sort 
out  the  cut  of  the  average  hardwood  mill  in  this  way.  If  it  could  be 
done  it  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  great  service  to  the  consuming 
trade,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  in  realizing  a  sufficient  premium  on 
such  sorted  stock  to  return  a  profit  on  the  additional  investment. 
It  may  be  that  this  will  ultimately  become  the  general  method  of  pil- 
ing hardwood  lumber,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  according  to  the  senti- 
ment as  expressed  by  the  members  that  this  condition  will  be  realized 
for  some  little  time  to  come. 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  hemlock  who  has  his  lumber  (which  is  probably  one  of  the 
cheapest  in  the  market)  cut  in  lengths  and  sizes  desired.  As  pointed 
out  by  several  members,  however,  he  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that 
hemlock  is  sold  to  a  large  extent  as  bill  stuff,  while  hardwood  on  the 
other  hand  goes  into  a  very  different  line  of  consumption,  and  cutting 
into  stocks  of  special  lengths  and  widths  is  entirely  impracticable. 

The  speaker  said  that  seventy-five  per  cent  more  hardwood  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  houses  than  forty  years  ago.  He  further  said 
that  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  hardwood  lumber  that  the  millman 
uses  has  to  be  cut  seven  feet  or  more  in  length.  He  then  outlined  an 
example  showing  the  sizes  and  dimensions  of  the  various  pieces  of 
lumber  going  into  certain  lines  of  manufacture.  The  idea  of  this 
suggestion  was  that  sixteen-foot  lengths  could  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed than  the  twelve  or  fourteen-foot  lengths  commonly  offered. 

The  speaker  made  one  point  which  undoubtedly  is  based  on  fact 
and  that  is  that  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  sawmill  operator  with 
the  waste  daily  resulting  from  his  lumber  production  breeds  the  pro- 
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verbial  contempt  for  sucli  waste.  In  other  words,  the  outsider  coming 
in  from  time  to  time  could  more  fully  appreciate  the  enormity  of  such 
waste  than  the  manufacturer  who  is  constantly  in  touch  with  it.  The 
speaker  pointed  out  that  while  efforts  are  being  made  to  insure  closer 
utilization  still  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  unnecessary  waste  of 
forest  products,  which  can  be  prevented  only  by  a  general  adoption 
of  such  methods  as  will  insure  closer  cutting  of  material  to  meet  re- 
quirements, and  also  the  adoption  of  the  manufacture  of  certain 
articles  to  utilize  further  the  smaller  cuttings  resulting  from  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  lumber. 

Mr.  Smith  instanced  his  own  experience  showing  that  until  he 
analyzed  closely  the  question  of  mill  waste  he  made  very  little  money, 
but  that  now  he  is  utilizing  everything.  He  says  that  he  makes  one 
hundred  doors  a  day,  and  that  they  are  all  made  from  firewood; 
namely,  pieces  as  small  as  one  inch  thick  by  one-and-a-half  inches 
wide,  and  as  small  as  three  inches  long.  He  did  not  elucidate  as  to 
the  exact  process  of  getting  at  this  result. 

Secretary  Doster  then  read  a  letter  from  W.  S.  Whiting  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  Mr.  "Whiting  said  that  having  been  convinced  for  some 
time  that  a  great  loss  is  being  incurred  by  turning  out  hardwood  stock 
that  does  not  go  into  lath,  his  company  determined  to  construct  a  mill 
at  which  it  could  utilize  the  waste  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  plans 
as  finally  drafted  involved  the  following  features: 

The  mill  was  built  to  make  a  run  on  chestnut  logs  a  half  day  at  a 
time.  Chestnut  hog-dust  is  delivered  to  the  carrier  containing  the 
chestnut  sawdust,  and  thus  the  entire  product  of  the  chestnut  log 
outside  of  the  lumber  is  delivered  into  a  car  without  handling  ami 
sold  to  an  extract  plant.  About  four  cars  of  this  refuse  is  made  by  a 
60,000  feet  capacity  mill  in  ten  hours'  work.  The  chestnut  shavings 
were  sold  in  the  sam*  way  by  having  individual  pipes  put  into  the 
planing  mill  to  deliver  the  shavings  into  the  car. 

The  third  suggestion  involved  the  following  units  employed  in  the 
dimension  room:  One  long  sorting  chain  in  back  of  the  slab  slasher; 
one  long  delivery  chain  parallel  with  the  slab  chain;  one  lath  mill 
outfit  and  hog  in  each  end  of  the  room,  and  in  the  center:  one  slab 
resaw;  one  boxboard  edger;  one  band  ripsaw;  two  cut-off  saws.  The 
letter  stated  that  in  one  month  when  the  lumber  cut  was  1,800,000  feet 
the  mill  turned  out  approximately  200,000  feet  of  dimension  stock 
made  up  of  lath,  inch  oak  1x3 — 12  and  48  inches  long;  inch  poplar, 
basswood  and  chestnut  shorts  of  any  width  and  12  to  48  inches  long. 

The  letter  stated  that  the  company  employed  a  man  conversant 
with  the  dimension  manufacture  and  market  to  look  after  this  end 
of  the  business,  but  that  it  soon  found  it  was  making  stock  that  was 
hard  to  market.  It  was  further  found  that  it  was  accepting  orders 
that  it  could  not  fill  because  of  accepting  too  many  of  one  kind. 

This  difficulty  suggested  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  field  and  going 
at  it  a  little  differently. 

Secretary  Doster,  according  to  the  letter,  suggested  that  the  asso- 
ciation might  co-operate,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  dimension  market;  more  miUs  to  cut  out  the  stock,  and  an  in- 
structor or  superintendent  to  oversee  and  check  up  the  entire  field. 
This  suggested,  according  to  the  letter,  a  department  of  the  association 
to  carry  out  the  following  work: 

To  investigate  the  dimension  market  and  secure  schedules  of  ma- 
terial used  by  different  manufacturers;  to  line  up  the  manufacturing 
members  and  ascertain  those  who  would  come  in  on  a  plan  to  stand 
behind  the  department  in  its  efforts  to  solve  the  question ;  to  distribute 
the  orders  among  the  different  members  and  let  the  department  act 
as  a  sales  department,  and  to  employ  one  or  two  good  men  acquainted 
with  the  dimension  business  to  supervise  the  work  at  the  different 
mills;  keep  a  line  on  stock,  manufacturing  methods,  etc. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  result  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
knowledge  of  what  the  product  of  the  dimension  mills  is  best  adapted 
to;  where  to  market  it,  and  at  what  price;  also  to  provide  adequate 
means  to  get  out  stock  to  meet  the  demands. 

Such  a  plan  carried  out  by  the  association  would  be  instrumental 
in  standardizing  a  large  percentage  of  the  dimension  material  cut, 
and  in  that  way  the  mills  could  be  working  on  dimension  stock  that 
already  had  a  sale. 


A  further  advantage  would  be  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  mills  could  work  to  better  advantage  than  a  few,  because  under 
present  conditions  erders  can  not  be  accepted  at  times  because  of 
limited  capacity. 

The  letter  strongly  recommended  that  the  association  take  up  this 
proposition  in  a  serious  way  as  a  step  that  would  materially  improve 
conditions  among  the  manufacturers  making  up  its  membership. 

J.  K.  Williams  of  the  Williams  Lumber  Company,  Fayetteville, 
Tenn.,  read  a  paper,  entitled  "The  Co-operative  Spirit."  This  paper 
appears  without  comment  in  another  part  of  this  issue  of  Hardwood 
Record. 

J.  E.  Rhodes,  recently^lected  secretary  and  manager  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  addressed  the  convention.  Mr. 
Rhodes  told  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Blue  Book  published  by 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Credit  Corporation,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis.  This  is  a  corporation  subsidiary  to  Mr.  Rhodes ' 
association.  The  speaker  said  that  while  the  Blue  Book  is  approxi- 
mately on  a  revenue-producing  basis,  it  needs  the  support  of  the  entire 
manufacturing  element  of  the  country  in  order  to  put  it  on  a  proper 
footing.  He  asked  that  members  of  the  association  be  not  backward 
in  giving  information  to  the  Blue  Book  authorities  as  to  credits.  The 
terms  of  the  book  involve  two  issues  yearly  and  sixty  special  reports, 
which  cost  a  total  of  fifty  dollars.  He  said  further  that  he  has  been 
authorized  to  make  the  offer  to  subscribers  of  ten  dollars  for  every 
new  subscription  turned  in. 

In  speaking  of  the  proposed  advertising  campaign  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  National  association,  Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  up-to-date  insufln- 
cient  contributions  have  been  received  to  inaugurate  the  campaign 
on  the  proper  basis,  but  he  added  that  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  not-far-distant  future  a  sufficient  sum  will  have  been 
obtained  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  that  it  would  eventually  be  made 
the  chief  feature  of  the  association's  efforts. 

Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  in  considering  the  proposed  forest  products 
exposition,  it  has  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
such  an  exposition  on  a  permanent  basis  to  be  moved  from  city  to 
city.  The  exposition  could  be  carried  on  along  the  same  lines  sug- 
gested originally.  He  stated  further  that  such  an  endeavor  could  un- 
doubtedly be  financed  more  easily  than  the  general  advertising  cam- 
paign proposed,  and  that  with  it  as  a  starter  would  undoubtedly 
eventually  come  the  general  advertising  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Rhodes  told  of  the  field  of  effort  for  the  National  association, 
and  said  that  in  no  way  would  it  conflict  with  the  thirteen  affiliated 
organizations.  His  association  can  only  take  up  questions  of  a  general 
character.  He  said  that  he  is  in  hopes  of  securing  from  the  affiliated 
organizations  regular  statistical  reports  on  cut  and  shipments  of  each. 
In  speaking  of  lumber  classification  and  freight  rates  Mr.  Rhodes 
reviewed  the  Los  Angeles  hearing,  which  he  said  brought  out  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  on  tlie  part  of  the  railroads,  who  are  distinctly 
aligned  with  the  lumbermen  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  an  effort  to  secure  a  better  classification  for  goods  packed  in 
wood  containers  than  for  goods  packed  in  fiber  containers.  The  case 
has  been  scheduled  to  come  up  in  Chicago  on  February  27. 

Mr.  Rhodes  stated  that  with  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  standing  timber  and  corresponding  increase  in  stumpage  values,  it 
is  absolutely  imperative  that  lumbermen  turn  their  attention  to  mat- 
ters of  conservation.  He  said  that  the  nation-wide  clamor  of  con- 
servation of  National  resources  will  ultimately  redound  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  stumpage  owner  in  the  matter  of  legislation  forced  by 
public  sentiment,  if  such  owner  does  not  himself  inauguarte  some  plan 
of  providing  for  a  perpetual  source  of  supply  for  woods  products. 

The  speaker  then  made  observations  on  the  sentiment  he  had  en- 
countered during  the  last  three  months  on  his  various  trips  carrying 
him  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  said  that  everywhere  he  en- 
countered the  most  satisfactory  reports  on  present  trade  and  prospects 
that  he  had  ever  heard.  In  closing  he  pleaded  for  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  with  his  organiza- 
tion. 

President  DeLaney  then  appointed  the  various  standing  committees, 
and  the  session  adjourned  for  the  day. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

The  session  of  Weduesday  moruing  opened  with  reports  from  some 
of  the  committees  on  the  differeut  woods  mauufactured  by  the  asso- 
cation  members.  Most  of  these  committees  were  not  ready  to  report. 
It  was  shown  that  the  demand  for  chair  and  furniture  dimension  is 
strong.  It  was  also  shown  that  low  grades  are  excessively  scarce  in 
practically  all  grades,  and  prices  are  firm. 

Foster  Y.  Smith  of  Indianapolis  read  a  paper  on  "Insurance." 
Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  annual  destruction  of  property  by  fire  alone 
in  this  country  has  been  estimated  at  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  billion- 
dollars.  He  said  that  the  country  is  thus  so  much  poorer  and  that 
each  one  of  us  in  one  way  or  another  must  and  does  pay  a  portion  of 
this  loss.  The  burden  is  justly  distributed  among  property  owners 
by  the  payment  of  insurance  premiums  and  indirectly  passes  onto  the 
people,  as  a  whole,  through  prices. 

The  speaker  said  that  few  subjects  are  of  more  importance  to  the 
lumberman  than  insurance  againts  the  hazard  of  his  business.  He 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  insurance  fully  accomplished  its 
purpose,  and  further  said  that  there  is  vastly  more  to  insurance  than 
the  mere  policy.  He  said  that  in  placing  an  insurance  contract  there 
are  three  matters  of  importance  to  be  considered:  The  ability  of  the 
insurance  company  to  perform;  the  provision  of  the  contract  or  policy 
offered;  the  consideration  asked  for,  or  as  generally  termed,  "the 
rate."  He  said  that  policyholders  seldom  look  into  these  questions, 
and  that  the  average  man  taking  out  insurance  merely  signs  up  the 
agreement  to  pay  so  much  without  really  understanding  what  he  is 
getting  in  return.  lie  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  lumberman  to 
study  the  hazard  side  of  his  business,  and  use  all  reasonable  means  to 
reduce  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  average  insurance  policy,  the  speaker  said  that 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  usually  receive  little  actual  study  at  the 
hands  of  the  policyholder.  He  said  that  one  risk  is  as  different  from 
another  as  one  individual  from  another,  and  that  the  fire  insurance 
contract,  to  properly  cover  the  property  and  duly  provide  for  ex- 
isting hazards,  must  be  drafted  with  the  particular  risk  in  view.  He 
urged  each  member  to  read  the  printed  conditions  on  the  standard 
fire  insurance  policy  carefully  and  to  note  the  conditions  and  restric- 
tions it  imposes,  and  then  to  ascertain  if  the  hazards  are- met  and  the 
property  duly  covered. 

The  paper  said  that  a  closer  application  to  the  matter  of  insurance 
would  result  not  only  in  a  direct  saving  of  considerable  money  to  the 
policycarrier,  but  that  it  would  absolutely  guarantee  to  him  that  in 
event  of  fire  the  insurance  would  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  taken  care 
of.  He  further  said  that  no  man  knows  when  fire  will  take  place,  and 
he  should  consider  his  insurance  with  the  idea  that  his  property  is 
liable  to  burn  the  following  day. 

The  speaker  advocated  that  if  the  manufacturer  himself  is  unable 
to  give  the  matter  his  personal  attention,  he  should  detail  someone  to 
make  a  close  study  of  the  question  and  keep  it  under  his  personal 
supervision. 

Secretary  Doster  read  a  letter  of  greeting  from  the  Lumbermen's 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  addressed  to  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Frank  A.  Nurre  of  Cincinnati  reviewed  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
workmen's  compensation  law  of  Ohio.  He  stated  that  while  this  law 
applies  only  to  Ohio  manufacturers,  its  provisions  are  fairly  typical 
of  the  compensation  laws  in  force  in  the  various  states.  It  provides 
that  every  employer  of  five  or  more  men  must  insure  with  the  State 
Insurance  Commission,  and  if  he  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  act 
he  loses  his  three  defenses  in  ease  of  accident  to  any  employe.  The 
speaker  said  that  under  the  act  each  employer  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
semi-annual  premium  determined  by  the  state  insurance  board,  and 
that  those  not  paying  this  premium  are  liable  for  any  injury  to  em- 
ployes. The  act  as  it  reads  means  that  the  employer  must  come  under 
it,  and  that  if  he  does  not  pay  the  assessment  his  case  in  the  event  of 
injury  to  any  of  his  employes  is  practically  hopeless.  The  act  further- 
provides  that  any  employe  hurt  by  wilful  act  of  employer  in  the  mat- 
ter of  not  providing  proper  safety  appliances,  can  sue  either  in  the 
civil  court  or  secure  compensation  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  act. 

Discussion  of  the  talk  showed  a  varying  opinion  among  the  members 


as  to  the  ability  of  the  various  state  insurance  acts  to  cover  the  ques- 
tion in  an  equitable  manner.  It  was  noticeable  that  those  members 
expressing  themselves  as  favorable  to  the  act  referred  to  are  not  resi- 
dents of  Ohio,  while  the  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Ohio  manu- 
facturers was  rather  against  the  proposed  measure. 

The  chair  then  appointed  a  nominating  committee  as  follows:  A.  P. 
Steele,  A.  E.  Norman  and  F.  A.  Kirby. 

The  committee  on  officers'  reports  recommended  that  the  present 
standing  committees  of  the  association  meet  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  statistical  work  with  special  reference  to  stock  on  hand,  market 
conditions  and  other  matters  of  importance  affecting  hardwood  lum- 
ber in  the  various  sections  of  the  producing  territory,  and  that  the 
members  of  these  committees  be  selected  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the 
representative  producing  sections,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the 
specific  hardwoods  produced.  The  report  further  suggested  that  in 
the  event  of  any  vacancies  occurring  on  the  committees,  the  president 
has  the  right  to  appoint  successors. 

The  report  further  recommended  standing  committees  on  arbitra- 
tion, transportation,  freight  rates,  standard  weights  of  lumber  and 
logs,  executive  grading  commission,  cost  of  manufacture,  sales  code, 
utilization  of  waste,  insurance  matters,  legislation  and  freight  legisla- 
tion. 

Committees  on  resolutions  and  nominations  were  further  recom- 
mended. 

The  committee  commended  the  reports  of  the  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  and  recommended  their  adoption. 

E.  H.  Vansant  moved  that  the  committees  on  the  various  kinds  of 
woods  make  a  written  report  to  the  secretary  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  in  order  that  information  covering  market  conditions  and 
stocks  of  the  various  woods  may  be  compiled  in  the  next  bulletin 
issued  from  the  secretary's  office. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

H.  E.  Sumner  of  the  Sumner  Lumber  Company,  New  York,  delivered 
an  address,  entitled  ' '  Personality  in  Selling. ' '  This  appears  as  a 
special  article  in  another  section  of  this  issue  of  Hardwood  Kecord. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  expressed  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  association  as  a  body  for  the  warm  welcome  extended  by 
the  local  trade  and  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  It  expressed  apprecia- 
tion also  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  various  men,  the  excellent 
service  afforded  by  the  Hotel  Sinton,  and  the  generosity  of  Henry 
Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  who  contributed  the  badges  to  the  association. 

Then  followed  other  resolutions,  which  are  shown  herewith: 

The  Government  Forestry  Service 

RE.SOLVED,  That  this  association  approve  in  a  general  way  the  past 
nccomplishments  of  the  Federal  Forestry  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  While  there  may  have  been  occasional  mistakes  of  policy 
in  administiation,  the  good  accomplished  has  far  outweighed  them  and 
we  strongly  disapprove  any  effort  to  distribute  the  national  forests 
among  the  various  states.  We  believe  that  the  forestry  policy  of  the 
nation  should  be  handled  as  a  unit,  and  that  the  various  states  should 
individually  co-operate  in  forestry  matters  within  their  present  domain 
of  jurisdiction,  in  which  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  greater  work 
than  any  state  has  yet  accomplished. 

Organized  System  in  Eliminatixg  Forest  Waste 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  heartily  approve  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  communication  from  W.  S.  Whiting  of  the  Whiting  Lumber 
Company,  Asheville,  N.  C,  that  a  system  be  organized  whereby  various 
items  of  dimension  manufactured  from  waste  at  individual  mills  may  be 
accumulated  in  order  to  fill  orders  which  otherwise  could  not  be  han- 
dled by  any  one  mill  without  prohibitive  amount  of  delay,  and  we 
recommend  to  the  incoming  officers  of  the  association  that  the  matter 
of  perfecting  a  plan  of  this  sort  along  Mr.  Whiting's  very  clear  and 
detailed  suggestions  be  given  careful  consideration,  and  that  the  con- 
vention authorize  the  incoming  president  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
on  this  subject  If  it  is  believed  that  the  matter  can  be  most  practically 
bandied  in  this  way. 

CUESTNl  T    TRKE    Bl.lOIlT 

Resolved,  That  this  association  heartily  approve  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Federal  Forest  Service  In  the  light  against  Insect  devastation 
of  trees  which  does  more  damage  annually  than  fire,  and  partlculnrly 
the  organized  effort  to  control  the  chestnut  tree  blight,  and  this  asso- 
ciation pledges  its  hearty  cooperation  in  every  possible  way  In  this 
matter. 
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Forest  Products   Exhibition 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  great  good  to  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
United  States  will  come  from  the  advertising  of  forest  products,  with  the 
object  of  educating  the  public  to  the  fact  that  lumber  is  obtainable  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  all  uses  for  which  it  is  adapted,  and  with  the 
hopes  that  a  comprehensive  campaign  may  result  therefrom,  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  endorse  the  suggestion  of  an  exposition  of 
forest  products  to  be  held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association,  financed  and  managed  in  such  a  way  as  the 
National  association  may  deem  best. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 

The  only  business  transacted  in  the  afternoon  session  was  the  report 
of  the  nominating  committee.  The  following  new  ofBcers  and  members 
of  the  executive  board  were  suggested  by  the  committee  and  were  duly 
elected  by  the  association: 

President,  W.  E.  DeLaney,  Cincinnati,  O. 

First  Vice-President,  J.  H.  Hlmmelberger.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Second  Vice-President,  B.,  B.  Burns,  Huntington,   W.  Va. 
Treasurer,  C.  M.  Crawford,  Coal  Grove,  O. 

Executive  Board 

W.  E.  Del.aney,   Kentucky  Lumber  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 
>T.    H.    Himmelbergcr,    Himmelberger-Harrison    Lumber    Company,    Cape 
Girardeau,   Mo. 


B.  B.   Burns,  C.   L.   Bitter  Lumber  Company,   Huntington,  W.  Va. 

C.  M.  Crawford,  Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company,  Coal  Grove,  O. 
W.  B.  Burke,  Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Company,  Charleston,  Miss. 

E.  M.  Carrier,  Carrier  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Sardis,  Miss. 

Clinton  Crane.  C.  Crane  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  H.  Dawkins,  W.  H.  Dawkins  Lumber  Company,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Frank  F.   Fee,  Fee-Crayton   Hardwood  Lumber  Company,   Dermott,  Ark. 

W.  A.  Gilchrist,  Three  States  Lumber  Company,   Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  A.  Lang,  Paepcke-Leicht  Lumber  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  W.  Oakford,  Cherry  River  Boom  &  Lumber  Company,   Scranton,  Pa. 

A.   B.  Ransom,  John  B.  Ransom  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Townsend,  Little  River  Lumber  Company,  Townsend,  Tenn. 

R.  H.  Vansant,  Vansant-Kitchen  &  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky. 

E,  M.  Vestal,  Vestal  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

E.  B.  Norm.in,  Norman  Lumber  Company.  Louisville,  Ivy. 

E.  C.   Robinson,  Mowbray  &  Robinson  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  M.  Ritter,  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

The  customary  banquet  usually  given  at  the  Hotel  Sinton  was  dis- 
pensed with,  and  in  its  place  a  simpler  and  more  enjoyable  function 
in  the  shape  of  a  beefsteak  dinner  was  tendered  to  the  visiting  lum- 
bermen by  the  Cincinnati  Lumbermen's  Club  at  the  Business  Men's 
Club  on  Monday  evening,  February  3.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
out-of-town  lumbermen  in  attendance,  including  the  officers  and  most 
of  the  executive  board. 
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Personality  and  Salesmanship 


Editor's   Note 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Herbert  E.  Sumner  of  New  York,   N.  Y..  at  the  annual  meeting  of   the  Hard- 
wood  Miinufacturers'   Association   of   the   United   States   at  Cincinnati,  February  5,  1913. 


One  of  the  best  known  lumbermen,  retiring  from  active  busi- 
ness, stated,  "I  have  plenty  of  money  now,  but  never  want  to  see 
the  game  again.  Although  I  had  an  established  business  left  me, 
the  lumber  game  in  the  twenty  years  of  my  experience  was  the 
hardest  and  most  nerve-racking  imaginable.  There  was  so  much 
competition  from  concerns  which  did  not  understand  a  thing  of 
costs  and  which  were  doing  business  on  practically  no  profit, 
fooling  themselves  as  to  the  figures,  that  when  we  reckoned  up 
finally,  we  found  that  we  had  only  made  a  fair  percentage.  These 
concerns  wouldn't  last  long,  but  the  trouble  was  as  they  failed, 
up  would  bob  another  and  then  it  was  the  same  old  story  again. 
Fight,  fight,  fight  for  business,  all  the  time,  my  hair  is  gray  and 
I  am  tired.     I  have  enough  to  live  on  and  I  am  done." 

One  by  one  you  note  the  dropping  off  of  first  this  wholesaler 
and  that  retailer,  either  retiring,  failing,  and,  once  in  a  while,  a 
few  concerns  merging;  but  the  gradual  falling  off  of  the  number 
of  concerns  tells  the  story  all  the  time.  It  can  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words. 

Lumbermen  are  only  lumbermen;  they  are  not  merchants.  To 
illustrate  this  I  will  tell  a  little  story:  I  was  talking  to  the  buyer 
of  one  of  the  largest  furniture  manufacturers  in  the  East,  who 
wished  to  place  an  order  for  a  year's  business  on  oak  dimension 
stock.  He  gave  me  the  sizes  and  then  I  started  to  figure  the  cost 
of  getting  it  out,  using  No.  2  common  oak,  allowing  for  waste, 
percentage  of  cutting,  cost  of  manufacturing,  freight,  etc.  When 
he  saw  the  careful  figuring  I  was  doing,  he  broke  in  with,  "That's 
enough;  you're  one  of  those  lumbermen  that  understand  too  much 
about  the  cost  of  things.  I  will  bet  you  want  about  $45  or  $50  a 
thousand  for  stock."  "Well,"  said  I,  "isn't  it  worth  that  or  even 
more  to  you?  You  could  not  buy  absolutely  clear  lumber  for  even 
$45  or  $50  a  thousand,  yet  I  am  going  to  figure  on  giving  you  stock 
already  cut  to  size  and  clear,  so  that  you  merely  have  to  as- 
semble it." 

"Guess  you  are  right,  but  we  cannot  do  business  with  you.  I 
■fcnow  at  least  three  concerns  that  will  furnish  it  for  $32  a  thousand 
and  who  will  be  glad  to  get  it." 

"But  they  don't  know  their  costs,"  I  ventured. 

' '  That 's  not  my  business,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  dead  certain 
that  they  lose  money  on  every  shipment.     Don't  you  suppose  if 


I  could  get  it  out  here  in  my  own  plant  at  any  such  price  as  they 
quote,  or  even  a  less  price,  that  I  would  do  it?  But  I  can  save 
over  $20  a  thousand  feet  in  buying  from  those  concerns." 

Of  course  that  is  only  one  part  of  the  lumber  game;  you  can 
see  what  I  am  driving  at.  You  really  cannot  blame  buyers  for 
getting  their  stock  from  men  who  don't  know  their  costs.  This 
is  a  true  illustration  and  you  can  see  the  same  thing  almost  any 
time. 

The  hardest  competition  the  wholesaler  runs  up  against  is  that  of 
the  large  manufacturer  who  maintains  a  sales  force  in  the  different 
large  centers.  There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  in 
the  main  the  men  in  charge  of  these  otfices  have  no  more  right  to 
be  in  their  position  than  a  switchman  has  a  right  to  drive  a  "lim- 
ited. ' '  It  seems  without  exception  that  the  larger  the  concern  the 
more  imperfect  and  ungeneral-like  the  man  in  charge.  He  always 
carries  an  imperialistic  manner  with  him.  In  my  experience  I  claim 
that  as  this  faculty  is  made  the  most  of,  just  so  a  man  gets  weak 
in  another.  I  call  that  theory  ' '  balance. ' '  We  men  who  have  studied 
the  scientific  selling  game  are  somewhat  of  psychologists,  or,  in 
others  words,  readers  of  human  nature,  but  sometimes  we  forget 
that  the  man  who  buys  from  us  is  just  as  much  a  reader  of  human 
nature  and  in  many  cases  a  better  one  than  we  are  ourselves.  To 
illustrate.  One  of  these  managers  in  our  vicinity  got  into  an  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  salesmanship,  prices,  etc.  In  part  he  said,  "There 
is  no  personality  in  salesmanship — it  is  a  cold,  hard  proposition  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Your  No.  1  common  oak,  for  instance,  isn't 
as  good  as  mine,  so  you  can't  get  the  price  for  it.  Again,  we  are 
big  manufacturers  and  you  are  wholesalers.  You  cannot  name  a 
single  instance  where  you  can  dispute  my  theory." 

"What  do  you  get  from  So  and  So  for  your  No.  1  common  oak?" 
I  asked. 

"$41.50  delivered  and  it's  the  market  price,"  he  answered. 

"Well,"  I  fired  back  at  him,  "you  claim  that  my  grade  is 
inferior  to  yours  and  for  all  I  know  it  may  be,  but  nevertheless, 
I  get  $42  for  it.  Now  you  claim  there  is  no  personality  in  sales- 
manship. ' ' 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  another  salesman  for  a  wholesaler,  "and  we 
get  $43  from  the  same  man  and  for  the  same  stock." 

This  is  the  type  of  salesman  that  creates  the  break  in  market 
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prices.  I  think  personality  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  a  sales- 
man in  any  business.  Personality  itself  is  the  means  of  getting 
many  orders  at  even  prices,  and  in  some  eases  the  man  who  is  liked 
gets  the  order  at  a  higher  price  because  they  have  faith  in  him, 
and  -n-here  faith  is  shown  it  is  simply  a  stronger  bond  that  has  been 
-welded  by  the  man  's  personality. 

There  are  too  many  lumbermen,  but  there  are  very  few  lumber 
merchants.  \Vhat  does  it  cost  you  per  thousand  to  sell  lumber?. 
How  many  can  tell? — perhaps  one  out  of  a  hundred  really  can. 
What  does  it  cost  you  per  salesman  to  sell  lumber?  I  bet  not 
one  out  of  five  hundred  lumbermen  can  answer  that  correctly. 
"What  does  it  cost  any  particular  salesman  to  sell  lumber?  "What 
does  it  cost  to  dictate  and  write  a  letter?  I  don't  think  one  in  a 
thousand  can  answer  that  last  question  correctly.  Understand,  I 
say  lumbermen,  because  of  course  there  are  cost  accountants  and 
men  in  other  lines  of  business  who  know  how  to  figure  costs.  Lum- 
bermen are  as  a  class,  in  relation  to  their  commodity,  the  poorest 
"business  men  of  today;  yet  the  lumber  business  ranks  fourth  in 
the  country  and  it  ought  to  be  a  science. 

We  ought  to  import  a  few  advertising  men  into  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. They  are  the  boys  that  get  at  the  facts.  Any  advertising 
man  turned  loose  in  your  own  mill  or  yard  will  dig  up  more  real, 
salient,  selling  points  about  your  own  business  than  you  or  your 
salesmen  ever  knew  existed,  because  that  is  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  advertising,  and  the  next  one  is  to  see  whether  the  manu- 
facturer knows  his  costs  and  whether  he  is  producing  his  product 
on  a  scientific  basis.  Besides  discovering  new  selling  points,  cre- 
ating new  markets,  overcoming  criticisms  and  objections  that  are 
■continually  fired  at  them,  they  can  think  up  appropriate  replies  and 
arguments  for  the  product  before  they  ever  hear  of  objections  or 
criticisms.  In  fact,  they  figure  in  advance,  so  to  speak.  Advertis- 
ing men  are  real  merchants,  because  they  have  to  be. 

I  learned  the  lumber  game  from  experience  and  I  have  had  some 
years  at  it.  But  about  three  years  ago  I  discovered  the  possibilities 
of  advertising  and  especially  in  general  and  mail  order  work.  I 
think  I  can  say  that  I  was  of  the  usual  type  of  lumberman  at  first, 
but  advertising  has  taught  me  real  merchandising  and  salesmanship. 
One  of  the  first  principles  of  salesmanship  is  to  have  the  manufac- 
turing end  of  the  game  down  to  perfection  and  know  what  the 
real  cost  is,  in  order  that  in  the  case  of  a  high  price  (if  it  is  high) 
you  can  think  out  the  real  selling  points  in  connection  with  it  and 
see  where  the  value  comes  in.  Study  of  the  costs  teaches  a  man  the 
proper  worth  of  the  stock  and  enables  him  to  sell  so  as  to  make  the 
proper  margin  of  profit.  Now,  for  example,  would  you  sell  a  car 
of  3  inch  oak,  that  you  had  had  on  hand  for  two  years,  at  the  same 
price  as  a  car  of  3  inch  that  you  had  had  on  hand  but  six  months? 
If  you  do  you  are  a  poor  merchant.  That  old  stock  is  worth  twelve 
months '  interest  at  4  to  6  per  cent  added  on  the  price  of  your  six 
months  old  stock.  Is  not  old  stock  of  more  value?  Surely  you  can 
find  consumers  who  want  dry  stock  and  who  are  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  the  price.  Yet  I  know  of  concerns  that  do  not  recognize 
the  difference  and  sell  at  the  same  price. 

There  are  some  wholesale  dealers  who  take  orders  at  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  profit  to  keep  the  trade,  and  excuse  them- 
selves by  saying  that  they  make  it  up  on  other  orders.  Wouldn't 
you  or  I  be  pleased,  if  we  were  consumers,  to  know  that  we  pay 
these  dealers  a  little  more  for  our  lumber  in  order  to  help  them 
give  lumber  to  others  at  cost  or  less?  Common  sense  should  tell 
a  man,  even  though  he  has  no  ideas  of  merchandising,  that  every 
shipment  should  show  a  profit.  We  eliminate  from  this,  however, 
the  refused  car.  I  have  said  that  every  shipment  should  show  a 
standard  profit  but  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  making  more  than 

usual  when  vou  can. 

Have  you"  ever  looked  over  a  list  of  customers  of  any  wholesale 
concern  that  failed?  If  you  have  not,  do  so;  it  will  cause  you 
considerable  surprise.  I  have  examined  two  lists  of  recent  failures 
in  one  of  our  largest  cities.  In  both  cases  the  customers  were  of 
the  poorest  class  of  trade— all  lengthy  time  takers  and  concerns 
who  are  constantly  sending  out  complaints.  Now  any  merchant 
who  understands  his  business  will  tell  you  that  it  costs  exactly 
the  same  to  sell  the  best  class  of  trade  as  it  does  the  poorer  class 


of  concerns.  Another  thing,  the  larger  the  concern  the  more  stock 
it  uses.  If  it  is  a  question  of  salesmanship,  isn  't  it  just  as  easy 
to  sell  a  large  concern  as  it  is  a  small  one?  That  is  the  way  I 
reasoned  it  out  in  my  several  years  of  experience.  ]  know  for  a 
fact  that  my  sales'  cost  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  wholesale 
dealer.  Furthermore,  I  know  exactly  what  percentage  I  have 
to  make  in  order  to  pay  (livi<lends.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  right 
in  our  own  city,  1  know  wholesale  concerns  handling  stock  at 
30  cents  a  thousand  feet  and  I  know  further  that  there  are  whole- 
salers selling  some  pine  and  some  hardwood  at  a  profit  of  2.5  cents 
per  thousand  feet.  I  would  not  think  so  much  of  it  if  they  were 
commission  men,  but  they  actually  handle  the  accounts  through 
their  books  and  in  most  cases  have  to  pay  the  mills  cash  and 
their  customers  take  three  or  four  months'  time.  These  are  the 
men  who  go  under  sooner  or  later,  but  while  they  last  they  are 
destructive  characters. 

In  closing,  and  as  a  contrast,  I  would  like  to  explain  my  con- 
cern's new  method  of  selling  one  of  our  American  woods.  We 
have  always  been  firm  in  our  belief  of  this  particular  wood  and 
have  pushed  the  sales  by  scientific  advertising  and  also  service  in 
showing  our  customers  how  to  kiln-dry,  finish  and  take  care  of 
the  wood  in  general.  Our  success  has  been  marked,  and  I  think 
a  record  of  it  has  already  been  published.  Since  the  first  of 
1913,  however,  we  have  adopted  a  new  policy.  For  example,  in 
answering  an  inquiry  we  reply  that  we  have  the  stock  on  hanrl 
(and  as  we  have  enormous  production,  we  nearly  always  have) 
but  that  we  do  not  care  to  submit  prices  in  competition  with 
any  other  concern.  We  add  that  as  our  grades  are  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent  higher  in  grade  than  ordinary  stock  and  inasmuch 
as  each  ear  is  shipped  to  fill  the  customer's  individual  require- 
ments (such  as  stock  for  long  rippings  or  short  cuttings),  we 
claim  he  can  get  more  out  of  it,  and  for  these  reasons  a  comparison 
of  prices  is  not  fair  or  just.  We  shall  be  glad,  we  tell  him,  to 
demonstrate  these  facts  by  a  sample  shipment.  This  new  policy 
had  been  in  effect  for  only  one  day  before  our  first  order  came  in. 
We  had  taken  it  up  with  this  man  by  telephone.  The  letter  he 
sent  in  with  the  order  stated  he  knew  for  a  fact  that  our  price 
was  $4.00  per  thousand  higher  than  the  highest  price  he  had  ever 
heard  of,  but  that  he  was  confident  that  our  stock  would  be  as 
represented. 

Shipping  the  stock  this  way  is  building  for  us  a  reputation  and 
building  a  future.  This  is  good  merchandising,  good  policy  and 
already  it  has  demonstrated   its  practicability. 


Exports  and  Imports  for  December 

Advance  sheets  showing  imports  and  exports  for  December,  1912, 
as  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  Washington, 
show  that  exports  of  all  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood  aggregated 
$8,503,196  during  the  month.  This  is  compared  to  an  export  value 
December,  1911,  of  $7,074,254,  which  is  a  distinctly  favorable  show- 
ing, considering  the  ocean  freight  rate  situation. 

The  total  export  of  logs  and  other  round  timber  showed  a  gain 
from  $252,130  in  December,  1911,  to  $297,319  December,  1912.  The 
total  hewn  and  sawed  timber  exported  gained  from  $559,134  Decem- 
ber, 1911,  to  $895,575  December,  1912. 

The  total  export  value  of  manufactured  lumber  in  the  form  of 
boards,  planks,  deals,  joists,  scantling,  etc.,  was  $3,841,407  December, 
1911,  and  $4,683,188  December,  1912. 

The  total  import  value  of  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood  aggre- 
gated $5,044,786  December,  1911.  The  import  value  of  mahogany 
increased  from  $228,453  December,  1911,  to  $709,131  December,  1912. 
There  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  importation  of  other 
cabinet  woods.  The  importation  of  pulp  woods  decreased  in  value 
from  $373,825  December,  1911,  to  $343,530  December,  1912. 

Manufactured  lumber  in  the  form  of  boards,  planks,  deals  and 
other  sawed  stock  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $1,311,861  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year.  This  was  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding 
December. 

The  import  value  of  wood  pulp  of  all  kinds^  decreased  from  $1,- 
442,997  December,  1911,  to  $1,371,549  December,  1912. 
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•5^  Useless  Hardwoods  Will  Have  Value  -^ 


CoDsiJerable  interest  has  recently  been  aroused  in  tlie  search  for 
new  woods  suitable  for  shuttles.  The  supply  of  the  two  woods- 
dogwood  and  persimmon — which  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  this 
purpose  both  at  home  and  abroad  is  becoming  decidedly  restricted. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  dogwood,  which  is  considered  the 
more  desirable  of  the  two.  There  is  still  considerable  of  the  timber 
in  the  country,  but  it  is  so  scattered  that  it  is  expensive  to  collect. 
Making  shuttle  blocks  is  an  industry  in  itself  and  the  ordinary  lum- 
berman cannot  produce  blocks  to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the 
manufacturers,  due  for  the  most  part  to  lack  of  care  in  the  process 
of  seasoning.  Consequently,  unless  there  is  enough  timber  in  a  place 
to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  a  block  cutter,  it  will  very  likely  go 
into  other  products.  In  parts'  of  Maryland,  for  instance,  there  is 
considerable  persimmon  timber  of  fair  quality,  but  the  farmers  have 
never  heard  of  the  shuttle  market. 

The  requirements  of  a  shuttle  wood  are  very  exacting.  It  must  be 
highly  resistant  to  wear  and  capable  of  becoming  smoother  with  use. 
The  shuttle  is  shot  back  and  forth  across  the  loom  at  very  high  speed 
and  usually  rests  on  nothing  but  the  taut  threads  of  the  warp,  so 
that  it  is  very  evident  that  the  slightest  tendency  of  the  wood  to 
rougiien  or  check  would  render  it  worse  than  useless.  The  wear  is 
considerable  and  a  soft  wood  is 
soon  worn  out.  The  smoother  u 
shuttle  becomes  the  less  friction 
it  encounters  and  the  longer  it 
will  last. 

Woods  with  decided  contrast 
between  the  two  portions  of  the 
annual  rings  of  growth  cannot 
be  employed.  The  springwood 
is  considerably  lighter  and  softer 
than  that  found  later,  and  when 
subjected  to  wear  the  softer  por- 
tions are  worn  down  more  rap- 
idly, leaving  the  surface  irregu- 
lar. If  used  in  a  loom  such 
projections  would  sooner  or  later 
catch  in  the  warp  and  break  it. 
If  a  wood  is  too  soft  it  will 
wear  out  too  soon  or  become 
rough.  If  too  brittle  or  too  fis- 
sile it  will  not  withstand  the  re- 
peated blows  of  the  piekerstaffs. 
If  knotty  it  will  wear  down  ir- 
regularly and  cause  trouble.  If  season-checked  it  will  catch  the 
threads  of  the  warp  in  the  cracks. 

From  these  requirements  it  is  evident  that  very  few  native  woods 
could  qualify.  Almost  every  conifer  would  be  ruled  out  at  once 
because  too  soft  or  too  uneven-textured  or  lacking  in  some  important 
requirement.  Yew  has  been  tried  but  without  success.  Of  the  hard- 
wood species  the  number  of  possibilities  is  greater  and  yet  a  close 
study  of  the  properties  of  the  various  kind  will  eliminate  over  ninety- 
five  per  cent  without  actual  trial.  Moreover,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
a  wood  be  found  to  meet  the  requirements,  it  must  also  exist  in  suSi- 
cient   quantity  to   justify   its  employment. 

The  ideal  shuttle  wood  is  boxwood,  but  its  scarcity  and  high  price 
long  ago  prohibited  its  general  employment  for  such  purpose.  Apple 
and  pear  wood  gave  good  results,  but  the  supply  of  the  materials  was 
80  scattered  and  uncertain  that  they  supplied  the  trade  for  only  a 
short  time.  When  dogwood  and  persimmon  were-  found  to  fill  the 
bill,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  systematic  effort  made  to  determine 
if  any  other  woods  could  be  so  employed. 

One  source  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  both  dogwood  and  per- 
simmon is  the  large  number  of  defects.  Dogwood  is  mostly  a  small 
tree  and  quite  full  of  knots.  Persimmon  grows  larger  but, is  equally 
defective  from  heart  shake  and  black  streaks.  On  an  average,  about 
two-thirds  of  every  log  has  to  be  thrown  away.     The  shuttle  manu- 
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facturers  discriminate  against  heartwood  "because,"  in  the  language- 
of  an  official,  "a  shuttle  that  is  part  heart  is  very  liable  to  split 
along  the  line  which  separates  the  heart  from  the  exterior  wood, 
there  being  in  man}'  cases  no  permanent  cohesioh  between  the  two 
sections. ' '  The  tendency  of  the  sapwood  to  split  away  from  the 
heart  is  probably  due  to  the  difference  in  shrinkage  in  seasoning,  the 
sapwood  shrinking  more.  Persimmon  heartwood  becomes  infiltrated 
with  a  black  substance  which  leaves  streaks  of  jet  which  behave  quite 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  wood.  This  tendency  to  blacken  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  case  of  ebony  (Diospyros  eiaimm) 
which  is  a  brother  to  our  own  persimmon  (Diospyros  virginiana) . 

A  wood  well  worth  careful  consideration  is  black  gum  (Nyssa 
sylvatica).  The  dry  wood  weighs  about  forty  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
as  compared  to  forty-nine  pounds  for  persimmon  and  fifty-one 
pounds  for  dogwood.  Weight  is  not  in  itself  essential  except  as  it 
indicates  strength,  hardness  and  other  properties.  Black  gum  is  fine- 
textured,  the  pores  are  small  and  diffused  throughout  the  rings  of 
growth  instead  of  collected  in  bands.  It  is  also  tough  and  strong 
and  appears  to  have  the  highly  desirable  property  of  wearing  smooth. 
Its  satisfactory  use  for  rollers,  floors,  etc.,  indicates  its  wearing 
qualities.     It  is  rather  cross-grained  and  would  have  to  be  seasoned 

carefully,  but,  for  that  matter, 
any  shuttle  wood  must  be  sea- 
soned with  extreme  care,  so  there 
need  be  no  unavoidable  difficulty 
from  that  source.  Best  of  all, 
black  gum.  is  so  plentiful  and 
can  be  obtained  in  such  sizes 
that  if  found  suitable  for  shut- 
tles a  permanent  supply  at  a 
reasonable  price  can  be  assured. 
Another  wood  that  gives  even 
greater  promise  of  being  satis- 
factory in  quality  if  not  in  quan- 
tity is  the  hornbeam  or  iron  wood 
(Ostrya  I'irginiana).  It  is  a 
tree,  occasionally  from  fifty  lo 
sixty  feet  high,  with  a  short 
trunk  two  feet  in  diameter, 
though  usually  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  tall  and 
with  a  trunk  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  through.  It  is  quite  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  though  most  abundant  and  of  its 
largest  size  in  southern  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

The  wood  of  Ostrya  is  very  heavy,  hard,  strong,  tough,  and  difficult 
to  split.  The  pores  are  too  fine  to  be  singly  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  though  near  the  outer  edge  of  growth  ring  they  are  collected 
in  small  groups  which  appear  as  white  dots.  The  pores  are  all  small 
or  minute,  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  arranged  in  irregularly 
branching  radial  lines.  The  rays  are  fine  and  indistinct.  The  color 
of  the  heartwood  is  light  brown;  the  sapwood  is  very  light  with  a 
pinkish  hue. 

The  uses  of  this  timber  have  been  limited  mostly  to  fence  posts, 
mallets  aud  homemade  tool  handles,  levers,  wedges  and  machinery 
parts.  It  would  be  particularly  fortunate  if  it  should  be  found 
valuable  for  shuttles,  for  it  is  common  in  nearly  every  woodlot 
throughout  the  hardwood  region  of  the  United  States,  and  is  generally 
considered  a  weed  tree. 

A  prominent  shuttle  block  cutter  in  Mississippi  has  recenttly  cut  a 
number  of  trees  of  blue  beech  (Carpinus  caroliniana)  and  intends 
to  make  some  sample  shuttle  blocks  from  them.  He  says  the  trees 
are  plentiful  and  that  they  grow  to  a  height  of  about  sixteen  feet  to 
the  first  limb  and  have  a  very  fluted  or  ribbed  trunk. 

Blue  beech  (also  known  as  water  beech,  hornbeam,  and  ironwood) 
has  much  the  same  distribution  and  occurrence  as  hornbeam   (Ostrya 
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lirginiana).  The  frood  is  hard,  tough,  rather  difScult  to  split  and 
about  as  heavy  as  blacli  locust.  The  pores  are  comparatively  few, 
very  small  to  minute,  those  in  the  springwood  in  irregular  groups 
which  appear  to  the  unaided  eye  as  white  dots,  much  the  same  as  in 
Ostrya.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  wood  is  the  large 
rays  which  are  grouped  and  instead  of  running  straight  out  from 
the  pith,  often  curve  to  one  side.  This  arrangement  of  the  rays  is 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  peculiar  fluted  or  ribbed  character 
of  the  trunk.  They  also  interfere  seriously  with  the  process  of  sea- 
soning, causing  the  wood  to  warp  out  of  shape  and  to  check.  With 
care,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to  make  good  shuttles  out  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  promising  foreign  woods  for  shuttles  is  the  white 
quebracho  (Aspidospenna  quchra-clw-blanco)  which  is  being  imported 
in  considerable  quantities  for  various  purposes.  The  tree  is  common 
in  northern  Argentina  and  other  portions  of  South  America.  It  is  an 
evergreen  hardwood,  reaching  a  height  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
feet  and  a  diameter  of  from  one  to  three  feet.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  erect  stem  and  wide-spreading  crown.  The  wood  is  strong,  close- 
grained,  hard  and  very  heavy,  the  weight  of  thoroughly  dry  material 
varying  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-three  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The 
color  is  yellowish  white  with  a  pinkish  or  rosy  tint.  The  dense, 
uniform  texture  makes  this  wood  suitable  as  a  substitute  for  box- 
wood in  certain  uses  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
make  excellent  shuttles  at  about  the  present  cost  of  dogwood  and 
persimmon. 


The  western  dogwood  (Cornus  nuttallii),  which  is  quite  common  in 
the  redwood  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast,  has  often  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  shuttle  wood  because  of  its  close  relationship  to  the 
dogwood  of  the  East  {Cornus  florida).  The  tree  is  small,  though 
averaging  larger  and  of  better  form  than  the  eastern  form.  The 
wood,  however,  is  considerably  lighter  in  weight  and  less  dense.  So 
far  as  known  to  the  writer  it  has  never  been  used  for  shuttles  and 
deserves  a  trial.  The  great  distance  from  the  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  would  prove  a  handicap,  though  not  too  great  to  be  overcome 
if  there  should  be  no  other  objection. 

Mesquite  {Prosopis  jnliflora)  of  the  arid  Southwest  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  it  is  usually  of  such  poor  form  that  perfect  shuttle  blocks 
would  be  very  difficult  to  get.  The  wood  is  quite  brittle,  and  if  made 
into  a  shuttle  would  probably  go  to  pieces  in  a  short  time.  More- 
over, the  local  demand  for  mesquite  is  already  great  enough  to  con- 
sume all  that  is  grown. 

If  it  should  be  found  that  there  are  no  satisfactory  substitutes  for 
dogwood  and  persimmon,  the  sooner  it  is  known  the 'better  in  order 
that  provision  may  be  made  for  preventing  the  exhaustion  of  these 
woods.  There  seems  no  reason  why  both  species  could  not  be  arti- 
ficially propagated.  The  growth  under  favorable  conditions  is  fairly 
rapid  and  the  trees  would  become  merchantable  as  soon  as  a  stump 
diameter  of  seven  inches  is  attained.  The  matter  seems  important 
enough  to  warrant  a  careful  and  thorough  canvass  of  the  whole 
situation. 
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The  Co-Operative  Spirit 


Editor's  Note 
K.   Williams   of  the  Williams  Lumber  Company,  Fayetteville.  Tenn 


The    followinix   article   was   read   by    J.    — _-  ... 

the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  in   convention  at  Cincinnati 


before 
February   4   and   5. 


Six  years  ago,  at  our  meeting  in  Louisville,  I  was  assigned  the 
reading  of  a  paper  on  a  subject  very  similar  to  this.  It  was  therein 
pointed  out  that  from  no  uuanimit.y  of  purpose  nor  concert  of 
action  amongst  the  mills  the}-  were  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
buyers,  trudging  along  without  rudder  or  compass;  selling  in  the 
different  markets  under  their  respective  rules  and  all  of  them  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  dealer  (for  one  rarely  sol-d  a  consumer  then), 
so  that  greater  profits  were  to  be  had  in  the  manipulation  of 
grades  than  from  added  prices;  but  that  as  a  result  of  four 
years  of  association  work,  after  consulting  the  wants  of  the  con- 
suming element,  we  had  established  rules  of  inspection,  alike  just 
to  both  sides,  besides  achieving  many  other  things  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  manufacturer.  But,  gentlemen,  while  we  have  accom- 
plished much  since  then,  have  we  reached  the  goal? 

It  is  needless  to  use  your  time  in  the  enumeration  of  all  the  ills 
that  are  daily  met  with.  "Kicks"  of  every  kind,  charges  of 
unfairness  and  partiality  by  our  inspectors  to  our  members; 
charges  even  that  our  organization  is  dominated  by  and  run 
solely  in  the  interest  of  certain  big  mills  and,  in  fact,  every 
disparaging  thing  that  can  be  said  is  drawn  from  the  plethoric  vocabu- 
lary of  the  selfish  element  which  is  fighting  us,  and  hurled  at  us. 

Is  it  not  evident  then  that  there  is  this  conflict  of  interest — 
this  warfare  of  which  I  have  spoken?  Human  nature  is  all  pow- 
erful, and  selfishness,  condemned  as  the  chief  sin  of  Holy  Writ, 
is  so  closely  related  to  self  interest— self  preservation,  universally 
recognized  as  the  first  law  of  nature— that  it  must  be  governed 
and  held  under  tight  rein  that  justice  may  follow.  Therefore, 
while  excusing  the  other  side  for  their  human  proclivities,  it  is 
equally  natural  for  the  manufacturers  to  defend  themselves  and 
to  contend  for  their  natural  rights,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  the 
right  to  make  their  own  rules  of  inspectiou. 

It  is  rank  folly  to  say  that  I  cannot  do  as  I  please  with  what 
is  my  own.  Why,  then,  cannot  we  manufacturers  who  own  the 
lumber  absolutely  dictate  the  grades  and  terms  of  sale  in  the 
disposal  of  it?  True  it  is  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion and  equally  true  that  it  requires  two  to  make  a  bargain;  but 


not  necessarily  more  than  two,  and  the  two  in  this  case  are 
logically  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  horse  trading.  We,  the  sawmills,  have  our  barns  full 
of  a  great  variety  of  animals  and  Mr.  Consumer  comes  along  and 
wants  one.  He  knows  his  requirements  and,  being  shown  through, 
selects  this  one  or  that  one  in  accordance  therewith  and  strikes  a 
bargain  or  goes  elsewhere,  conditioned  upon  the  price  and  terms. 
The  two  only  are  concerned  in  the  deal  and  if  they  can  agree, 
what  right  has  any  outsider  to  interfere? 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  manufacturers  are  clearly  within 
their  moral  and  legal  rights  in  making  and  promulgating  through 
their  organization  their  own  grading  rules,  sales  code  and  other 
policies  for  the  marketing  of  their  products,  and  I  for  one  am 
opposed  to  any  further  efforts  toward  compromise.  Policy  may 
dictate  that  we  should  consult  the  consumer  in  an  effort  to  please 
him  and  learn  all  we  can  of  his  requirements.  That  is  merely 
good  business,  but  not  necessarily  that  he  or  any  one  else  should 
dictate  our  grading  rules  and  so  far  as  my  information  goes  he 
does  not  want  to  do  so.  He  is  satisfied  when  he  gets  the  grado 
best  suited  to  his  line  of  manufacture,  cheerfully  pays  for  it  and 
calls  for  more  of  the  same  kind. 

I  have  no  fight  to  make  on  the  wholesalers  as  a  class.  They 
are  as  a  rule  substantial,  high  minded  business  men.  I  am  argu- 
ing in  the  abstract  for  a  principle,  an  unquestionable  right  o( 
the  manufacturer  and  am  against  only  that  considerable  element 
amongst  the  wholesalers— those  whose  greatest  profits  result  from 
grade  stuffing.  Those  of  us  with  mills  of  moderate  output  %fhose 
business  will  not  justify  regularly  keeping  traveling  salesmen  in 
the  field  must  necessarily  sell  through  the  wholesaler  who  can 
and  does  make  the  personal  canvass  for  trade  and  we  find  his 
legitimate  profits  to  be  much  less,  as  a  rule,  than  the  cost  of  such 
salesmen.  I  do  contend,  however,  that  they  have  no  rights  in 
the  making  of  grades  for  our  lumber  and  that  their  proper  func- 
tion is  the  buying  and  selling  of  same,  under  established  rules,  on 
the  legitimate  profit  of  the  diflference  between  the  cost  and  selling 
price ;''and  I   maintain   further  that  if  the  upright   ones  amongst 
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them  will  join  the  manufacturers  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate  this 
reprehensible  practice  of  grade  manipulation,  the  better  it  will  be 
fcTr  all  concerned.  There  may  be  some  manufacturers  who  resort 
to  it,  but  if  so  they  are  not  loyal  members  of  this  association 
and  my  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  them.  It  is  deception. 
It  is  dishonest,  false  pretense  and  disreputable.  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy  and  grade  blending  is  not  such.  Let  it,  therefore,  be 
the  chief  effort  of  every  fair  minded  lumberman,  be  he  manufac- 
turer, dealer  or  consumer,  to  crush  it  out. 

The  power  of  organization  is  what  we  need,  and  all  the  troubles 
and  hardships  we  have  to  tattle  against  are  but  measures  of  our 
weakness  and  show  up  the  importance  of  more  members  and  more 
loyal  members  until  our  influence  as  an  organization  is  felt — even 
pinches  a  little,  if  you  please — and  then,  and  only  then,  can  we 
win  the  battle  and  enjoy  our  just  rights.  Why,  gentlemen,  no 
argument  is  needed  to  convince  you  of  what  can  be  achieved  by 
organization.  Look  around  j'ou  and  what  distinct  line  of  business 
of  any  magnitude  do  you  find  not  organized?  Certainly  every  line 
of  manufacture  of  any  importance  is  so  and  even  we  lumbermen 
feel  the  force  of  such  in  the  harvester  trust,  though  I  am  not 
advocating  the  formation  of  a  trust,  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary. 
Witness  also  the  steel  trust  and  all  the  other  gigantic  trusts  and 
combinations,  which  I  mention  merely  to  show  the  power  of 
thorough  organization  and  not  as  models  for  ourselves.  But  at 
any  rate  what  they  can  and  do  accomplish  is  marvelous,  and  though 
their  existence  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  selfishness  of  human 
nature,  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  good  to  the  entire  world 
results  from  their  strength  of  organization  and  combined  capital. 

Some  months  ago,  in  a  conversation  with  a  fellow  traveller,  this 
question  of  organization  was  an  interesting  topic  between  us.  He 
was  a  shoe  manufacturer  and  told  of  the  difficulties  his  organiza- 
tion had  been  fighting — such,  for  instance,  as  the  labor  problem, 
the  strike  question,  costs,  credit  ratings,  etc. — but  especially  was 
I  impressed  in  his  relating  that  after  years  of  effort  between  the 
tanneries  and  themselves,  the  tanneries  had  established  such  well 
understood  grades  of  leather  that  no  difficulty  was  had  in  knowing 
just  what  to  expect  when  an  order  was  given.  Manufacturer  and 
consumer,  don't  you  see? 

Now  why  cannot  we  hardwood  millmen   do   the   same? 

But  these  are  not  all  the  benefits  to  the  manufacturer  resultant 
from  organization.  Ours  is  a  distinct  line  in  many  respects.  The 
cost  problem  in  its  many  phases  is  ever  staring  us  in  the  face. 
Cost  of  production  has  been  the  great  topic  of  discussion  for  many 
years,  officially  in  the  reading  of  papers  on  the  subject  and  investi- 
gation, as  well  as  socially  in  our  annual  gatherings  and  I  speak 
from  experience  in  saying  that  valuable  ideas  and  the  greatest 
benefit  have  resulted. 

The  selling  cost,  however,  I  fear  has  not  received  the  same 
deserved  attention.  A  man  may  spend  years  in  reducing  produc- 
tion cost  50  cents  and  let  the  selling  cost  increase  $1.50.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  larger  mills  who  sell  almost  exclusively  through 
their  travelling  men,  but  I  do  know  that  with  us  a  very  consider- 
able selling  cost  results  from  frivolous  complaints,  requiring  small 
concessions  and  when  large  enough  to  justify  a  reinspection,  the 
excess  over  the  small  margin  allowed  by  our  rules  is  barely  suf- 
ficient to  put  the  cost  on  us,  thus  materially  adding  to  the  selling 
cost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  field  that  right  now  should  receive 
our  best  attention.  The  more  direct  and  intimate  the  contact 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  the  less  there  will  be  of 
such  expense;  and  if  I  may  venture  a  suggestion  it  is  that  the 
best  investment  this  association  could  make  would  be  in  putting 
a  number  of  wisely  selected,  well  posted  men  in  the  consuming 
field  and  keeping  them  there  until  the  consuming  element  is  so 
thoroughly  familiar  with  our  grading  rules  that  when  one  orders 
a  certain  grade  he  will  know  exactly  what  he  will  get.  And 
further,  the  work  of  these  same  men  could  be  made  greatly  bene- 
ficial in  studying  the  peculiar  lines  of  manufacture  by  consumers 
and  let  such  information  be  published  through  our  bulletin  as 
guides  to  the  membership  in  making  shipments. 


I  might  mention  many  other  advantages  of  organization  per- 
taining solely  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  astonishing  thing  is 
why  are  they  not  all  members  of  this  association. 

Is  it  because  you  are  prejudiced  from  listening  to  defamatory 
reports,  or  because,  in  our  infancy,  you  became  members  of  another 
association  and  feel  that  we  are  still  too  weak  to  give  you  equal 
benefit?  Then  come  in  and  give  us  your  loyal  support  in  sup- 
pressing false  rumors  and  in  bringing  the  manufacturers  up  to 
your  highest  ideals.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  Our  trials 
and  difficulties  are  identical;  our  interests  the  same.  Or  possibly 
you  are  one  of  that  class  which  I  have  heard  of  saying:  "You 
adopt  and  establish  one  set  of  grading  rules  and  I  will  join  you." 
Foolish  question  and  unfair!  As  well  might  the  recruit  say  to 
the  general  of  the  army:  "You  go  in  and  win  the  battle  and  I 
will  share  with  you  the  victor's  gain."  Get  in  the  ranks  yourself 
and  help  win  the  battle  and  thus  fit  yourself  for  enjoying  its 
emoluments  with  a  consciousness  of  duty  done. 

And  now  in  closing,  let  me  urge  every  member  to  renewed 
loyalty  in  the  support  of  every  function  of  our  association  work. 
Stand  firmly  on  our  rules  and  let  each  one  do  all  in  his  power 
toward  the  swelling  of  our  membership  until  there  is  not  a  sawmill 
left  out  of  the  fold.  

Lumbering  in  Jamaica 

The  island  of  Jamaica  is  not  likely  to  attract  many  lumbermen 
from  the  United  States  while  present  methods  of  sawing  lumber 
continue.  The  island 's  forest  area  is  about  500,000  acres.  It  is 
remarkably  rich  in  valuable  hardwoods,  113  species  having  been 
listed,  all  of  which  are  suitable  for  cabinet  work,  furniture,  house 
finish,  or  some  other  useful  purpose.  Only  a  few  of  these  woods 
are  known  in  the  United  States.  Mahogany,  Spanish  cedar,  satin- 
wood  and  rosewood  are  about  the  only  ones  with  which  wood- 
workers in  this  country  are  acquainted,  although  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  others  ranging  in  value  from  rosewood  down  to 
crosstie  timber.  A  recent  consular  report  described  conditions  on 
this  island  with  regard  to  lumbering.     An   extract  follows: 

There  are  no  sawmills  in  Jamaica.  The  only  sort  of  mill  that 
could  be  operated  to  any  advantage  here  would  be  a  portable  out- 
fit, which  could  be  easily  transported  from  place  to  place.  As 
there  are  no  large  bodies  of  well-timbered  lands  in  Jamaica,  and 
as  much  of  the  timber,  which  is  mostly  of  small  to  medium  size. 
is  found  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  it  would  be  difficult  to  operate 
a  mill  profitably.  Under  the  conditions  existing  in  this  island,  where 
labor  is  abundant  and  consequently  cheap,  the  most  practicable 
method  of  manufacturing  lumber  from  native  timber  is  to  saw 
it  by  hand,  as  has  been  done  since  the  first  settlement  of  Jamaica. 
Where  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  favorable,  the  logs  are  rolled 
upon  a  framework;  otherwise  a  pit  is  dug,  in  which  one  man 
stands,  while  another  stands  above  the  log  to  operate  the  long 
ripsaw.  After  ripping  off  slabs  on  two  sides,  the  men  line  the 
log  with  a  cord  that  is  dipped  in  a  chalk  or  charcoal  solution.  By 
such  primitive  methods  they  are  able  to  saw  boards  of  nearly  uni- 
form thickness.  In  the  towns  a^on^  the  coast  especially  Amer- 
ican pine  is  generally  used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  but  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  there  are  many  dwellings  and  other 
buildings,  and  some  of  considerable  size,  which  have  been  built 
wholly  of  hand-sawed  lumber.  Mahogany  boards  are  worth  in  the 
local  markets  from  ,$70  to  $S0,  cedar  boards  from  $50  to  $60,  and 
framing  material  from  $25  to  $35  per  1,000  feet,  prices  that  seem 
quite  reasonable,  considering  the  laborious  method  of  producing  this 
lumber. 

The  native  woods  in  most  common  use  for  general  building  pur- 
poses are  West  Indian  cedar,  bastard  cedar  {Guasuma  tomentosa), 
and  buUit  wood  {Bipliolis  montana).  Even  when  American  pine 
is  used  for  a  building,  the  native  woods  are  preferred  for  sills 
and  sleepers,  on  account  of  their  greater  durability  in  this  climate 
and  their  freedom  from  the  ravages  of  ants  and  worms.  Some  of 
the  native  woods  are  so  hard  when  seasoned  that  it  is  difficult  to 
drive  nails  into  them.  The  use  of  sapodilla  {Mimiisops  excisa)  for 
railway  ties  was  abandoned  because  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
drive  spikes  into  it. 
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The  Mail  Bag 


Any  reader  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  desiring  to  communicate 
with  any  of  the  inquirers  listed  in  this  section  can  have  the  ad- 
dresses on  written  request  to  the  IVIail  Bag  Department,  HARD- 
WOOD RECORD,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  and  referring 
to  the  number  at  the  head  of  each  letter  and  enclosing  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope. 


» 


B£90^Seeks  Bent  Oval  Rims  and  Veneered  Panels 
Hagerstown.  Md.,  Jan.  24. — Editor  Hardwood  Recokd  :     We  would  like 
to  linow  where  we  can  get  built-up  or  bent  oval  rims,  figured  quartered 
oiik    and     mahogany.       Wo     buy     in    quantities,    sizes    26'/i"x43i4"    and 

26"x48".  . 

The  above  inquiry  is  from  a  high-class  furniture  manufacturing 
house  and  its  requirements  should  be  of  interest  to  producers  of  both 
bent  and  flat  panels.    Address  on  application. — Editor. 

B  391 — Wants  Basswood,   Oak   and   Poplar 

Cbicago.  III..  .Tan.  27. — Editor  II.ikdwood  Record  :  We  are  in  the 
market  tor  2  cars  1"  plain  red  oak.  1  car  quarter-sawed  white  oak,  2 
cars  of  basswood  and  1  car  of  poplar,  upon  which  we  will  receive  figures 

shortly.  . 

B  392— In  the  Market  for  Black  Gum 

Liverpool,  Jan.  8. — Editor  H-\rdwood  Record  :  We  shall  esteem  it  a 
favor  if  you  will  put  us  in  communication  with  source  of  supply  for 
black  gum.  as  we  are  substantial  buyers  of  black  gum  lumber  and  we 
have  the  following  inquiries  open  at  the  present  time  : 

Twelve  cars  tupelo  or  black  gum  lumber,  to  be  shipped  in  quantities  of 
about  a  carload  a  month  from  May-June  next.  The  stock  required  is 
as  follows  ;  About  50  per  cent  No.  1  common  and  50  per  cent  No.  2 
common  in  each  car,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  lowest  prices  for 
each  grade,  c.  i.  f.  Liverpool,  for  the  undermentioned  unplaned  stock  : 

Two  cars  %".  S  cars  1",  1  car  IVi"  and  1  car  IV2".  If  unable  to  quote 
on  tupelo  or  black  gum.  please  quote  on  sap  gum. 

Also  quote  on  200,000  to  300.000  feet  of  No.  1  common  black  gum 
■boards  1"  thick.  The  specifications  of  this  stock  are  quite  immaterial. 
We  could  take  it  in  narrow  widths  and  short  lengtlis  and  delivery  is 
required  in,  say,  2  to  3  cars  per  month  during  this  year.  Please  quote 
c.   i.   f.   Liverpool,   less  2   per   cent.  . 

The  above  inquirer  has  been  supplied  with  a  list  of  several  pro- 
ducers of  black  gum. — Editor. 

B  393 — Has  Applewood  to  Market 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Jan.  30. — Editor  II.iedwood  Record  :  We  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  advise  us  of  anyone  you  know  that  is  handling 
.applewood,  or  would  be  in  position  to  buy  same,  and  we  would  also  be 
pleased  to  know  what  the  market  price  is  in  this  kind  of  wood. 

Thanking  you  for  advising  us,  . 

The  above  correspondent  has  been  advised  that  the  largest  users 
of  applewood  are  manufacturers  of  saw  handles,  and  that  these 
people,  it  is  understood,  have  considerable  difficulty  getting  enough 
of  this  material  to  meet  their  requirements.  He  has  been  supplied 
Tvith  a  list  of  a  few  large  producers  of  handsaws. 

Regarding  the  price  of  this  wood,  the  inquirer  has  been  informed 
that  reports  on  applewood  used  in  Michigan  during  1911  show  that 
the  average  price  was  $50  a  thousand  feet  during  that  year.  While 
this  price  was  based  on  feet,  board  measure,  applewood  is  sold  by  the 
cord,  it  being  figured  on  a  basis  of  ninety  cubic  feet  to  the  cord. — 
Editok. 

B  39i — Wants  Glued-Up  Dimension  Stock 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  Would  you 
kindly  send  a  list  of  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  manufacture  glued-up 
■dimension  stock  to  be  used  for  plumbers'  woodwork?  The  lengths  are  very 
short,  running  from  6"  to  10"  wide,  to  be  made  of  4/4  and  5/4  stock,  and 
can  be  either  ash,  oak  or  chestnut.     Terms,  2  per  cent  10  days. 

We  would  appreciate  very  much  any  information  you  may  give  us  on 
this  line.  • 

The  above  has  been  informed  of  various  sources  of  supply  for  this 
material. — Editor. 

B  395— Wants  Flag  Sticks 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Jan.  31. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  Can  you  refer 
us  to  someone  who  makes  a  specialty  of  getting  out  flag  sticks?  We 
want  some  sticks  30"  long  and   %"  in  diameter. 

Any  information  you  can  give  us  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


B  396— Wants  Taped-up  Quartered  Oak  Veneer 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  a  large  manufacturer 
of  veneered  doors  and  panels  located  in  San  Francisco: 

San  Francisco,  Cal,  Feb.  :),  1013.— Editor  llARmvooD  Kecord  :  We  are 
in  the  market  for  a  large  quantity  ot  taped-up  quartered  oak  voucer,  sawn 
either  1/lG"  or  1/20".  If  we  cannot  secure  this  sawn,  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  take  it  sliced,  but  we  want  it  taped-up.  We  should  like  this 
nicely  figured  and  free  from  sap  and  other  defects.  Our  sizes  would  be 
as  follows:    25"x62",  25"x74",  31"x74",  37"x74". 

Will  you  therefore  kindly  give  us  a  list  of  a  number  of  manufacturers 
who  could  get  this  material  out  for  us  ready  to  lay? 

Thanking  you  for   many   favors  received  at  j'our  hands  and   thanking 

jou  in  advance  for  the  information,  we  are  &  Co. 

B  397— Wants  Qum  for  Export 

Liverpool,  Enoi*and,  Jan.  29. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:  Kindly  put 
us  in  touch  with  some  shippers  who  can  undertake  an  order  for  sap  gum 
%"xl2"  or  14"  wide.  We  can  place  orders  up  to  100,000  superficial  feet. 
Shippers  would  have  to  quote  c.  1.  f.  Liverpool.  Care  would  have  to  be 
taken  that  the  stock  keeps  flat. 
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This  prospective  buyer  of  flag  sticks  has  been  given  the  names  of 
a  few  concerns  manufacturing  such  material. — Editor. 


National  Exporters'   Annual 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Lumber  Export- 
ers' Association  was  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  Jan.  23.  There 
were  about  fifty  in  attendance. 

President  Dixon  reviewed  the  work  during  the  preceding  year  and 
stated  that  the  association  would  undoubtedly  become  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  American  lumber  export  business. 

Secretary  McDonald  Price,  Baltimore,  read  his  annual  report,  which 
showed  a  record  of  a  large  amount  of  work  transacted  through  his  oflice. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  J.  L.  Alcock  of  Baltimore  showed  the  finances 
of   association   to   be   in    good   condition. 

The  report  of  the  railroad  committee  told  ot  the  detaining  by  rail- 
roads of  cars  of  lumber  along  the  rights  of  way.  Rates  on  lumber  ship- 
ments were  touched  upon  and  were  later  discussed  and  resolutions  passed 
demanding  lower  rates.  The  report  of  the  arbitration  committee  pointed 
out  the  differences  that  have  been  settled  between  the  members  of  the 
association  and  foreign  buyers,  while  the  membership  committee  reported 
that  the  association  has  grown  since  the  last  meeting. 

A  special  committee  then  reported  on  uniform  ocean  biUs-of -lading. 
The  committee  stated  that  good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter 
of  creating  such  bills  and  that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  matter  will  be 
completed  during  the  coming  year.  The  United  Kingdom  contract  was 
also  discussed  in  the  report  of  this  special  committee.  The  report  showed 
no  material  change  in  the  matter  of  securing  a  friendly  agreement  be- 
tween shippers  on  this  side  and  consumers  in  the  United   Kingdom. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  session  was  taken  up  by  reports  ot 
the  demurrage  and  car  service  committees,  and  motions  and  questions 
arising  out  of  the  address  of  the  president  and  other  reports. 

Transportation  was  the  topic  commanding  most  attention  In  the 
afternoon  session.  No  definite  action  was  taken  more  than  to  protest 
against  present  methods  of  making  lumber  deliveries.  -Vnother  subject 
discussed  was  that  of  ocean  freight  rate  advances. 

Annual  of  Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Association 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  ot  the  Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's 
Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  29  and  30. 
President  C.  F.  Williamson  was  in  the  chair. 

Directors'  and  committee  meetings  occupied  the  morning  of  the  first 
day.  The  general  session  opened  in  the  afternoon  and  after  the  usual 
routine,  a  discussion  of  the  adjustment  of  freight  claims  was  opened  up 
by  Frederick  Pyfer  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Mr.  Pyfer  urged  the  members  to 
keep  a  record  of  claims  and  present  them  immediately  to  the  railroads 
before  the  evidence  is  destroyed.  By  so  doing  it  will  be  found  that  the 
carrying  company  will  constantly  give  prompt  attention  to  complaints, 
and  satisfactory  adjustments  will  be  made. 

J.  W.  Kraft  of  Ambler  spoke  on  the  "Expediency  and  EfiBclency  of 
Delivery."  He  said  that  the  only  hope  for  improvement  is  by  dis- 
placing the  horse  and  wagon  with  the  motor  truck.  The  first  cost  Is 
soon  offset,  according  to  the  speaker,  by  Immense  saving  in  dellver.v. 
Naturally  by  cutting  down  delivery  cost,  the  honest  dealer  will  eventu- 
ally be  able  to  lower  his  price  proportionately.  The  speaker's  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  use  of  motor  trucks  in  retail  hard  work  were 
heartily  endorsed  by  all  who  had  used  automobiles  in  delivering. 

Other  subjects  discussed  were  "Credits  and  Collections,"  delivered  by 
M.  P.  Cooper,  and  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Horses,"  by  Henry  Palmer. 
John  A.   Lloyd  spoke   on  the  "Relation   of  Competitors." 

At  the  afternoon  session  Sidney  Ciemmons  of  Chicago  read  a  paper  on 
"Community  Development."  He  was  followed  by  a  discussion  on  lumber 
association  benefits.  Ower  M.  Bruner  of  Philadelphia  was  to  speak  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  wholesaler  and  J.  S.  Hess  was  to  give  the  retailer's 
side  of  association  work.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bruner,  bis  paper  was 
read    by    Frederick    S.    Underbill,    Philadelphia.      Mr.    Underbill    prefaced 
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the  paper  with  a  few  remarks  of  his  own,  which,  together  with  the  paper, 
very  favorably  impressed  the  retail  listener*.  Mr.  Hess,  speaking  for  the 
retailers,  said  that  the  question  had  been  put  to  them  in  a  different 
light   than   ever   before. 

Demurrage  matters  occupied  discussion  at  the  opening  of  Thursday's 
session.  There  was  also  a  talk  on  the  utilization  of  the  blight-killed 
chestnut  trees.  John  P.  Wentling  of  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Com- 
mission delivered  this  talk  and  said  that  blight-killed  chestnut  can  be 
utilized,  if  cut  soon  after  its  death,  for  various  purposes. 

At  two  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  those  in  attendance  at  the  convention 
were  served  with  a  luncheon.  The  principal  speaker  was  the  Honorable 
William  Hodges  Mann,  governor  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Dixon  also 
spoke.      The   lunchers   were   presented   with   suitable   souvenirs. 

Semi-Monthly   Meeting   Memphis   Liunbermeii's   Club 

James  E'.  Stark,  chairman  of  the  law  and  insurance  committee  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Club,  scored  the  statement  recently  prepared  by  the  board 
companies  showing  premiums  paid  and  losses  experienced  by  the  lumber 
and  woodworking  industry  of  Memphis.  He  said  that  the  statement  would 
not  show  anything  like  the  total  of  the  premiums  paid  by  the  lumber 
firms,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  loss  ascribed  to  lumber  firms 
had  been  incurred  in  connection  with  woodworking  enterprises  not  directly 
identified  with  the  lumber  industry.  It  was  shown  that  the  total  premiums 
paid  by  lumber  firms  amounted  to  $86,306  per  annum  for  the  past  ten 
years  and  that  the  losses  paid  in  the  meantime  had  been  $564,357.41.  It 
was  shown,  however,  that  the  woodworking  enterprises  which  paid 
premiums  of  only  $14,000  per  annum  had  experienced  losses  of  .fSOQ,- 
970. '27.  This  left  the  actual  lumber  companies  with  losses  of  only  $194,- 
387.14  after  paying  premiums  of  $86,306  per  annum,  or  $863,060  for  the 
entire  period  of  ten  years.  Mr.  Stark  thought  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies were  making  a  little  money  out  of  the  insurance  carried  for  lumber 
firms,  and  reiterated  his  belief  that  if  the  lumbermen  kept  up  the  fight 
it  would  be  possible  to  demonstrate  to  the  insurance  companies  that  the 
rates  were  entirely  too  high  on  lumber  insurance  for  Memphis. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  secretary  of  the  club  send  out  to  all  lumber- 
men of  Memphis  requests  for  accurate  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
premiums  paid  and  losses  experienced  during  1912.  It  is  hoped,  by  this 
means,  to  compile  an  accurate  statement  to  be  used  as  a  basis  in  further 
efforts   in   the  direction   of  securing  lower   rates. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to  take  up  with  the  management  of 
the  new  "Chicsa  hotel  the  subject  of  finishing  this  structure  in  red  gum 
instead  of  birch  reported  that  the  outlook  was  reasonably  favorable.  It 
will  depend  upon  what  the  difference  in  cost  is  as  between  birch  and  red 
gum.  It  is  likely  that  the  red  gum  manufacturers  here  will  make  up  the 
difference  if  it  is  not  found  to  he  too  large.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  red 
gum  in  its  natural  state  so  that  it  will  show  the  high  capabilities  and 
possibilities  of  this  material  as  a  finishing  proposition.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  continue  negotiations. 

There  will  be  certain  changes  made  in  the  method  of  electing  ofllcers 
of  the  club  if  the  report  made  by  the  special  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  is  adopted.  The  old  campaign  will  be  eliminated  and  the 
nomination  of  officers  and  the  election  itself  will  occur  the  same  evening, 
this  proving  a  feature  of  the  annual  banquet.  These  changes,  however, 
can  not  be  voted  upon  until  after  the  thirty  days'  notice  required  by  the 
constitution. 

John  W.  McCIure  of  the  river  and  rail  committee  called  the  attention 
of  the  club  to  the  fact  that  thorn  would  he  two  important  hearings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  within  the  near  future.  The  first 
is  to  occur  at  St.  Louis,  Feb.  10,  and  is  to  cover  the  proposed  advance  of 
two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  to  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  second  is  to  be  hold  at  Memphis 
and  is  to  deal  with  the  advance  on  rates  on  hardwood  shipments  from 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas  points  to  Memphis  and  from  Memphis  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivor  points  to  Now  Orleans.  Mr.  McCIure  thought  it  was  highly 
important  that,  while  these  hearings  are  to  be  looked  after  by  the 
Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau,  the  lumbermen  themselves  should 
attend  in  as  large  a  body  as  possible  to  the  end  that  the  right  sort  of 
interest  might  be  indicated  in  the  proposition.  He  thought  the  moral 
effect  of  such  a  course  would  be  quite  good.  In  making  his  report  Mr. 
McCIure  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  complimenting  the  Southern 
Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau  on  the  excellent  work  which  it  is  doing  in  be- 
half of  the  hardwood   lumber   industry. 

D.  H.  Hall  of  the  D.  H.  Hall  Lumber  Company,  New  Alban.v,  Miss., 
was  elected  an  associate  member,  and  William  Pritchard  of  the  John  M. 
Pritchard   Lumber  Company  was  elected  an  active  member. 

Meeting  of  Cincinnati  Litmbermen's   Club 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  was 
held  at  the  Business  Men's  Club.  Feb.  3.  .\bout  twenty  delegates  to 
the  convention  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  itfnited 
States  were  guests  at  the  meeting.  After  a  very  toothsome  beefsteak 
dinner  was  much  enjoyed  by  all  present.  President  Shiels  called  upon 
ex-Presldents  W.  B.  Townsend  and  R.  M.  Carrier  of  the  Hardwood  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  responded  briefly  and 
then  asked  to  be  excused  because  of  other  business  requiring  their 
attention. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes.  President  .Shiels  introduced  Thos.  E. 
Hanlon  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  who  spoke 
at    length    on    the   bill    now   pending  before    the   Ohio    State    Legislature, 


called  The  Workmen's  Compulsory  Compensation  Act,  which  seeks  to  place 
a  very  serious  burden  upon  the  employers  of  labor  in  this  state  and,  if 
passed,  would  practically  wipe  out  casualty  insurance  in  the  state  and 
give  the  state  a  monopoly  that  is  considered  very  unjust,  and  the  pro- 
visions for  the  alleged  protection  to  employes,  irrespective  of  the  rights 
of  employers,  have  stirred  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  make  a  very 
strong  protest  against  the  enactment  of  any  such  drastic  legislation. 
The  club  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  framer  of  the  bill,  Senator 
W.  M.  Green,  also  the  chairman  of  the  Hamilton  county  delegation,  Hon. 
Thornton  E.  Snyder,  to  postpone  final  action  on  the  measure  for  at 
least  sixty  days,  to  give  employers  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
proposition  thoroughly.  The  secretary  was  ordered  to  send  copies  of  the 
resolution  to  both  of  these  gentlemen  and  also  to  Governor  Cox,  asking 
him  to  use  his  influence  to  have  the  matter  delayed.  In  addition  to  this 
action,  there  will  be  a  large  delegation  of  prominent  business  men  at 
Columbus  on  Wednesday  to  protest  against  the  measure.  Anticipating 
a  postponement,  the  club  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
W.  S.  Sterret,  C.  L.  Smith  and  Fred  Mowbray,  to  investigate  the  bill  as 
propo.sed  and  to  report  at  the  next  club  meeting. 

An  invitation  from  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, inviting  the  members  of  the  club  to  attend  its  convention  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  March  6  and  7,  was  read,  and  President  Shiels  appointed  W.  A. 
Bennett,  T.  J.  Moffett  and  A.  Schmidt  to  represent  the  club  at  this 
convention. 

After  the  conclusion  of  business,  the  balance  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  talks  by  a  number  of  the  visitors  who  wore  called  upon  by 
President    Shiels. 

Builders'  Exchange  Organizes  at  Eoauoke 

The  Builders'  Exchange  has  been  organized  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  and 
occupies  a  centrally-located  three-story  building  fitted  up  with  every 
convenience  for  its  members  and  patrons.  The  membership  is  over  sixty 
at  present  and  comprises  the  leading  architects,  contractors,  sub-contract- 
ors, supply  dealers,  and  the  principal  manufacturing  interests  of  Roanoke 
and  adjacent   territory. 

The  tirst  floor  of  the  building  is  in  use  for  exhibit  purposes,  there 
being  about  forty  exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  building  material.  In  fact, 
everything  is  shown  which  enters  into  construction  and  the  finishing  of 
buildings.  The  second  floor  is  given  over  to  reading  and  writing  rooms, 
estimating  and  consultation  room,  an  auditorium,  while  the  third  floor  is 
divided  up  into  suitalilo  offices  to  accommodate  some  of  the  members. 

Traffic  Matters  Around  Memphis 

J.  H.  Townsi^d,  manager  of  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  steamship  companies  and  the  rail- 
roads west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  with  the  exception  of  the  Southern 
I'acific,  have  reached  an  agreement  whereby  through  bills  of  lading  on 
export  shipments  of  lumber  will  be  issued  after  March  3.  Mr.  Townsend 
has  not  received  all  the  details  of  the  adjustment  as  between  Ihe  steam- 
ship companies  and  the  railroads  but  it  is  understood  that  the  western 
lines  will  issue  export  bills  on  much  the  same  terms  as  the  lines  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  eastern  roads  have  been  requiring  the  engagement 
of  steamship  room  out  of  New  Orleans  and  other  ports  before  issuing 
through  bills  and  the  western  lines  will  require  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  exporters  of  lumber  as  well- as  other  commodities.  This  will  neces- 
sarily entail  some  delay  in  the  handling  of  export  shipments,  but  it  is 
regarded  as  infinitely  better  than  to  handle  lumber  on  local  bills  to  ship 
side.  Lumbermen  are  therefore  very  much  i^loased  with  this  arrangement 
as  it  is  felt  that  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  movement  of  lumber  to  the 
ports  and   thence  to  Europe. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  still  holding  out  and  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Town- 
send  that  the  case  of  the  Anderson-TuUy  Company,  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  an  order  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
making  it  compulsory  upon  the  western  lines  to  issue  through  bills  of 
lading,  will  be  continued.  None  of  the  other  lines  will  be  party  defend- 
ants to  this  action.  The  lumber  exporters  here  are  very  anxious  to 
secure  a  ruling  from  the  commission  on  this  point  and  they  are  likewise 
anxious  to  have  the  Southern  Pacific  in  line  with  other  roads  in  connec- 
tion with   the  subject  of  through  bills  of  lading. 

There  will  be  a  hearing  at  St.  Louis,  Feb.  10,  in  connection  with  Ihe 
proposed  ad^•ancc  of  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  shipiuents  of  hard- 
wood lumber  and  lumber  products  from  points  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
to  destinations  in  Missouri.  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  There  will  also  be  a 
hearing  at  Memphis  Feb.  13,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  advance  of 
two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  shipments  of  hardwood  lumber  and 
lumber  products  from  points  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  to  Memphis  and 
from  Memphis  and  Mississippi  points  to  New  Orleans.  Lumbermen  of 
Memphis  will  appear  at  both  hearings  and  the  cases  will  be  managed  by 
the  Southern  Hardwood  Traflnc  Bureau.  The  lumbermen  of  this  point  and 
throughout  the  Memphis  territory  will  co-operate  with  the  oflicials  of 
this  organization  and  it  is  certain  that  a  large  delegation  of  lumbermen 
will  attend  as  interested  auditors  or  as  witnesses. 

J.  H.  Townsend  has  recently  returned  from  Washington,  where  he  went 
following  the  hearing  at  Cincinrati.  He  went  to  the  capital  city  in 
connection  with  important  rate  matters  and  is  quite  busy  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  hearings  already  scheduled. 

Northern  Cut  and  Shipments  for  1911-1912 
The  Northern   Hemlock  and   Hardwood   Manufacturers'   Association  has 
Issued  a  statement  of  the   cut  and  shipments  of  hardwood  and  hemlock 
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Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1911  and  1912.  The  report  shows  that  there  was  a 
decrease  in  hardwood  cut  durhig  1912  as  compared  with  1911  of  10  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  in  hardwood  shipments  o£ 
23  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  hemlocli  cut  during  the  same  periods  was 
S  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  hemlocl;  shipments  30  per  cent.  Thus  the 
total  decrease  in  hardwood  and  hemlock  cut  of  1912  as  compared  with 
1911  was  9  per  cent,  and  for  the  same  years  there  was  an  increase  In 
total   shipments  of  28  per   cent. 

During  1912  hardwood  shipments  exceeded  hardwood  production  by 
21  per  cent  and  hemlocli  shipments  exceeded  hemiocli  production  by  3G 
per  cent :  thus  shipments  of  hemloclt  and  hardwood  combined  exceeded 
production  by  30  per  cent. 

The  total  stock'  of  hardwoods  held  by  sixty  firms,  sold  and  unsold, 
was,  Jan.  1,  1912,  119,744,000  feet,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1913,  was  79.060,000 
feet,  a  decrease  of  34  per  cent.  The  total  hemlock  stocks  held  by  the 
same  firms  was,  Jan.  1,  1912,  300,619,000  feet;  on  Jan.  1.  1913,  195,- 
490,000  feet. 

The  proportion  of  total  hardwoods  on  hand  sold  Jan.  1,  1012,  was  45 
per  cent,  and  for  Jan.  1,  1913,  was  49  per  cent. 

Smithsonian  Annual  Report 

The  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
1911  has  been  published.  These  reports  are  looked  for  each  year  by 
scientists  who  find  in  them  summaries  of  progress  during  the  preceding 
year  in  all  lines  of  research.  It  is  a  sort  of  bringing  up-to-date,  a 
checking  off,  of  the  work  of  the  world's  greatest  workers  and  thinkers. 
Among  other  interesting  discussions  and  conclusions  are  these  :  Photo- 
graphs by  ultra  violet, light  will  show  black  as  white  and  white  as  black; 
that  there  is  only  one  known  wild  pigeon  re- 
maining in  the  world  ;  that  the  age  of  the  earth 
is  between  eighty  and  ninety  million  years ;  that 
some  stars  are  so  far  away  that  their  light  re- 
quires 10,000  years  to  reach  the  earth,  and  that 
all  stars  are  in  motion  ;  that  the  first  use  of 
iron  seems  to  hare  been  about  1,800  years  B.  C, 
and  originated  among  the  Mediterranean  islands, 
probably  in  Crete  ;  that  some  progress  is  being 
made  in  discovering  the  kind  of  oil  used  by  the 
firefly  to  produce  light ;  that  forests  once  grew 
hundreds  of  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  circle ; 
and  that  the  Kabyles  of  Africa  are  really  white 
people   tanned  black  by  the   sun. 

Chicago  Association  Elects  New  Officers 

On  Monday,  Jan.  27.  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Chicago  held  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  ofBcers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  F.  L.  Brown  retired  from  two 
years  of  useful  service  as  president  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  was  succeeded  by  Murdock  MacLeod 
of  the   Oconto  Company. 

V.  F.  Mashek  was  elected  Tice-president  in 
place  of  Mr.  MacLeod,  while  George  J.  Pope  and 
E.  E.  Hooper  were  again  elected  treasurer  and 
secretary,   respectively. 

After  the  election.  President  MacLeod  called 
a  meeting  of  the  directors,  in  which  they  passed 
a  resolution  on  the  death  of  George  Farnsworth 
of  the  Oconto  Company. 

Comhined  Interests 

The   Advance   Lumber   Company  of   Cleveland, 
O.,   and  the  West  Virginia  Timber  Company  of  Charleston,  W.   Va.,   have 
Just  completed  arrangements  whereby  the  affairs  of  both  companies  will 
be    materially    increased.      These    two    concerns    are    closely    linked    in    a 
financial  way. 

The  Advance  Lumber  Company  is  increasing  its  capital  stock  from 
.$331,000  to  $500,000.  This  will  result  in  practically  eliminating  the 
wholesale  and  retail  end  of  the  business.  As  it  is  planned  the  Advance 
Lumber  Company  will  then  become  the  holding  company  of  a  number  of 
important  smaller  concerns.  Among  these  is  the  Baskin  Lumber  Company, 
Baskin,  La.,  which  concern  now  holds  about  27,000  acres  of  yellow  pine 
and  hardwood  timber. 

The  West  Virginia  Timber  Company  has  headquarters  at  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  and  mills  at  Vaughan,  same  state,  and  owns  about  16,000  acres  of 
timberlands  in  the  vicinity  of  its  mill.  The  principal  growth  is  oak, 
poplar,  chestnut  and  basswood. 

The  Horse  Creek  Lumber  Company  is  another  of  the  subsidiary  concerns 
to  the  Advance  Lumber  Company.  This  company's  operations  are  in 
Boone  and  Nicholas  counties,  W.  Va.  The  Horse  Creek  Lumber  Company 
controls  14,000  acres  of  hardwood  timberland  in  the  vicinity  of  Altman, 
W.  Va. 

This  merging  of  intircsts  will  give  to  the  organization  a  daily  out- 
put of  approximately  150,000  feet  of  hardwood,  while  the  timberland 
aci-eage  will,  in  the  aggregate,  be  suflJcient  for  ten  years'  cut. 

George  E.  Breece  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  will  be  president  both  of  the 
holding  company  and  the  West  Virginia  Timber  Company.  A.  G.  Webb 
of  Cleveland  will  be  vice-president  and  treasiv'er  of  both  eompanies  with 
his  office  at  Cleveland. 
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The  Porter  Lumber  Company  Incorporated  in  West  Virginia 
The  Porter  Lumber  Company  Is  the  style  of  a  DCvy  Incorporation  which 

has  started  operations  In  the  state  of  West  Virginia.     The  company  will 

manufacture  lumber  on  a  single  band   mill  which  is  located  at  Chelyan, 

W.  Va.,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

The  company  owns  17,000  acres  of  timber  running  mostly  to  oak  and 

poplar.    The  balance  is  the  regular  proportion  of  West  Virginia  hardwoods. 

The  mill  will  start  cutting  about  April  1.    The  annual  output  of  the  plant 

will  he  In  the  neighborhood  of  10,000,000  feet. 

Hearing  on  Hardwood  Bates  from  the  South 

The  proposed  hearing,  which  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  take  evidence  in  the  investigation  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  asked-for  advances  in  rales  by  carriers  on  hardwoods  from 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  other  southwestern  points  to  Memphis,  St.  Louis 
and  other  points  of  destination,  is  being  held  at  the  Hotel  JetEerson,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  today. 

Committees  for  Wisconsin  Association,  1913 
President    Ilamar    of    the    Northern    Hemlock    and    Hardwood    Manu- 
facturers'  Association   has   appointed   the  following   committees   on   asso- 
ciation work  for  1913. 

Railroad  Committee.— W.  G.  Collar.  Merrill.  Wis.,  chairman:  Murdoch 
MacLeod,  Chicago  ;  Thomas  Noble.  Marquette,  Mich  ;  W  J  Kessler  Fan 
Claire,    Wis.  ;    J.    H.    Johannes,    Wausau,    Wis.  '  ' 

Legislative  Committee   for   Wisconsin. — W.   A.   Holt,   Oconto    Wis 
chairman ;   A.    L.   Osborn,    Wausau.    Wis. :    C.    II.    Werden,    Mason,'  Wis.': 
H.  W.  Moore,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  ;  H.  H,  Stolle,  Trinoli,  Wis. 

Legislative  Committee  for  Michigan. — ^T.  A.  Green,  Ontonagon 
Mich.,  chairman  ;  John  Pryor,  Houghton,  Mich. :' 
R.  E.  MacLean,  Wells,  Mich. 

Advertising   Committee. — M.   P.  McCulIough, 
Schofleld.    Wis.,    chairman ;    W.    B.    Earle     Her- 
mannsville,   Mich. :   J.   W.   Kaye,   Westboro,   Wis. 
E.  J.  Gillouly  of  Mellen,  Wis.,  has  been  reap- 
pointed association  auditor. 

Panama  Beetles  Damage   Veneer  Logs 

Last  summer  a  shipment  of  logs  from  the  west 
coast  of  Panama  arrived  at  the  plant  of  the 
.\storia  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Company  on  the 
East  river,  Astoria,  N.  Y.  In  a  short  time  mil- 
lions  of  flying  beetles  were  hatched  from  the 
cargo  and  circulating  among  the  logs,  and  the 
yards  of  that  company  have  sustained  damages 
to  the  extent  of  between  .$10,000  and  $25,000. 
As  a  result  the  .\storia  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock 
Company  instituted  a  suit  before  the  Queens 
County  Supreme  Court  of  Long  Island,  and  asked 
damage  from  the  shipping  brokers  handling  the 
cargo,  and  also  cancelled  its  ciratract  with 
that  concern,  which  contract  gave  it  the  privi- 
lege of  storing  its  Panama  timber  shipments  in 
the  yard   of  the  Astoria   company. 

Several  other  veneer  concerns  situated  in  the 
Astoria  district  adjacent  to  the  Astoria  veneer 
mills  also  experienced  some  damage  from  the 
depredations  of  the  beetles.  Among  these  were 
the  George  D.  Emery  Company,  Uptegrove  & 
Beckwith,  Inc.,  Lewis  Thompson  &  Co.,  J.  J. 
Bonneau  Company  and  E.  L.  Sinsabaugh. 

State  entomologist,  E.  P.  Felt,  in  testifying, 
said  that  the  scientific  name  of  the  beetles  is 
platypus  punciulatus.  They  are  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  long  and  enter  the  logs  through  pin  holes,  but  once  inside 
they  begin  to  make  themselves  at  home  by  fitting  up  a  series  of 
chambers  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs.  The  complainants  testified  that 
if  the  beetles  had  been  left  to  themselves  they  would  probably  have  eaten 
up  hundreds  of  tliousnnds  of  dollar.s'  worth   of  logs. 

The  cargo  which  brought  the  pest  was  of  a  wood  somewhat  resembling 
mahogany,  which  the  shippers  were  anxious  to  have  tested  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  cargo  was  received  July  10,  1912,  and  by  August  15 
the  whole  lumber  district  was  swarming  with  flying  beetles.  They  were 
traced  to  the  cargo  of  logs  from  Panama.  For  a  short  time  the  veneer 
mills  were  compelled  to  shut  down,  and  before  they  got  through  with  the 
pest  it  was  found  necessary  to  steam  all  the  wood.  Some  of  the  yards 
threw  their  lumber  overboard  alongside  the  dock,  and  saved  it  by  sub- 
mersion. Liberal  application  of  petroleum  and  the  cold  weather  put  an 
end  to  the  pest,  and  the  state  entomologist  testified  that  It  Is  not  likely 
they  will   make  thfiusolves  felt  again   nrxt  s|iiing 

Statement   Lumbermen's   Underwritins;   Alliance 
The    financial    statement    of    the    Lumbermen's    Underwriting    Alliance. 
U.    S.    Epperson    &   Co.,    attorney-in-fact.    Kansas    City,    Mo.,    shows    that 
organization  to  be  In  an  excellent  condition. 

The  company  has  assets  on  hand  aggregating  $871,232.43.  Of  this 
cash  in  banks  amounts  to  $514,721.30,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  of  bond 
investments,  including  bonds  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  the  city  of  Dallas, 
Texas.  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway.  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas.,  city 
of  Omaha,  Neb.,  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  Canada-Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany. Accounts  receivable,  deposits  In  course  of  collection,  etc.,  on  Jan.  9 
aggregated  $100,169.32. 
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On  the  other  hand,  claims  unadjusted  are  estimated  at  about  $8,804.11  ; 
Jidministratire  expenses  aggregate  .$19,625.22 ;  surplus  and  re-insurance 
reserve  amounts  to  $842,823.10,  malting  a  total  of  $871,252.43. 

A  summary  of  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses  and  tire  losses  shows 
operating  expenses,  twenty  per  cent ;  fire  losses,  twenty-two  per  cent : 
"^     percentage  saved  to  subscribers,  fifty-eight  per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  insurance  in  force  at  the  Alliance  was 
$26,325,502.22.  The  loss  claims  paid  aggregate  $117,001.98.  This,  with 
unadjusted  claims,  made  the  aggregate  loss  claims  $125,806.09.  The  net 
Increase  in  insurance  in  force  over  the  previous  year  was  $2,473,825.33. 

The  items  of  "surplus  and  re-insurance  reserve"  amounting  to  $842,- 
-823.10,  if  divided  as  the  law  requires  of  stock  companies,  would  be: 
Ee-insurance  reserve,  $287,263.86,  and  surplus  to  the  credit  of  the  Alliance 
policy    carriers,    $555,559.24. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  record-breaking  loss  ratio  is  the  fact  that 
few  Alliance  subscribers  suffered  heavy  individual  losses  that  attend 
disastrous  fires,  and  of  all  the  sawmills  insured  by  the  Alliance  only  two 
were  burned  during  the  year,  all  the  other  losses  being  of  minor 
•consequence. 

Building  Operations  for  January 

Official  reports  from  some  fifty  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
■as  compiled  by  The  American  Contractor,  Chicago,  show  an  aggregate 
gain  in  building  operations  of  12  per  cent  for  January.  1913,  as  com- 
pared with  January  of  the  past  year.  Thirty-six  of  the  cities  listed 
•scored  an  increase  and  fourteen  a  decline  from  the  January  1912  figures. 
Gains  of  over  100  per  cent  were  made  in  :  Cedar  Rapids,  166  per  cent : 
'Chattanooga,  122 ;  Chicago,  252 ;  Cleveland.  114 ;  Columbus,  108 ;  De- 
troit, 236:  Manchester,  139:  Milwaukee,  381;  Nashville,  198;  Newark, 
124 :  St.  Joseph,  147 ;  Scranton,  207 ;  Toledo,  227.  Particulars  will  be 
•found  in   Ihe  following  table  : 


CITY — 
Akron    .  . 
Atlanta 
3altimoi-' 
JBirminghani    . 

BufTalo    

Cedar  Rapids 
Chattanooga    . 

•Chicago 

Cleveland  .  . .  . 
Columbus  . .  .  . 
Denver 


Januarv  January 

1913  1912  Percent 

Cost  Cost  Gain  Loss 

$  208.230  $       121,450  71 

395,005  294.295  34 

635,670  460, 166  38 

362,626  243.277  49 

478,000  427.000  11 

143,000  50,000  166 

108,725  48,895  122 

7,041,600  1,999,300  252 

704,740  ,328,107  114 

208,335  99.930  108 

181,600  327.650  .  .        44 

Detroit    2,029,605  602,285  236 

Duluth     68,67.5  67.625  1 

Grand  Rapids    81,625  78.885  3 

Harrisburg .54,475  36,675  48 

Hartford    '. 191,750  157,185  21 

Kansas  City 569,405  426,851  33 

Los    Angeles    2.078.730  2.456.872  ..         15 

Louisville    217,250  197,570  9 

Manchester    : 48,405  20.185  139 

ililwaukec    441,211  91,630  381 

Minneapolis    319,575  264.355  20 

Nashville    100,457  33.698  198 

Js'ewark    • 1,340.339  589.401  124 

JVIew  Haven    612.218  391,183  56 

New   Orleans     237.842  288.685  .  .        17 

Manhattan      4.740,780  6,947.250  .  .        31 

Brooklyn     :i.213.091  2.057,947  56 

Bronx    1.716.088  3,442,754  ,.        50 

TJew    York    9,669,905  12,447,951  .  .        22 

Norfolk    159.064  340,330  .  .        54 

Oakland    586,288  326,712  79 

■Omaha    160,725  134,850  19 

Paterson    93,148  99,143  ..           6 

Philadelphia    1,556,740  1,250.220  24 

Pittsburgh    385,488  256,359  50 

Portland   1,126,345  906.623  24 

Rochester 445,131  255,629  74 

.St.   Joseph    25.095  10,150  147 

St.   Louis     616.869  3,418,032  .  .        81 

Salt  Lake  City 155,414  235,050  ..        33 

San  Francisco 2,061,001  1.870,617  10 

Scranton    186,278  60,660  207 

Seattle     580,775  774.810  .  .         27 

Shreveport    74,133  104.687  .  .        29 

Spokane    25.730  83.438  ..        69 

Toledo    374,906  114.435  227 

Washington      707,262  757.954  ..           6 

Wllkes-Barre     82.329  41,670  97 

Worcester    159,222  131,440  21 


Total    $38,071,007     $33,732,915        12 

Will  Build  Sawmill 

The  H.  B.  Blanks  Lumber  Company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Bruns- 
wick, Miss.,  with  branch  offices  and  distributing  yards  at  Cairo,  111.,  and 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  recently  purchased  from  the  Issaquena  Land  &  Lumber 
Company  a  large  tract  of  land  for  $83,000.  The  company  will  erect  a  saw- 
mill near  Car.v,  Miss.,  at  a  new  town  to  be  known  as  Issaquena,  located 
on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  road.  A  railroad  is  being  built  through 
the  property. 

Opens  Wholesale  Department  at  Detroit 
The  I'eomans-Diver  Company  has  added  a  wholesale  lumber  department 
to  its  already  extensive  box  and  crating  business  at  Detroit,  Mich.  The 
new  department  will  be  under  the  management  of  President  John  M. 
Diver,  who  prior  to  1901  was  connected  with  the  old  Cleveland  Saw  Mill 
Company  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  recently  resigned  as  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Cleveland-Sarnia  Sawmills  Company,  Ltd,,  of  Sarnia,  Ont., 
which   corporation   he  entered   in   1901. 

The  new  company  will  handle  all  kinds  of  lumber  from  the  southern 
and    western    states   as    well    as    white    pine.    Norway   and    spruce    from 


Canada,  and  special  bills  of  lumber,   latli  and  shingles. 

Mr.  Diver  is  well-known  to  the  lumber  trade  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  his  successful  handling  of  his  former  duties 
assures  him  a  success  in  the  new  undertaking. 

The  company's  property  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lieb  street,  Detroit, 
and  covers  an  area  of  about  four  acres. 

Insurance  Company  Makes  Oood  Showing 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  held  in  the  company's  office  in  Lafayette  building, 
Jan.  28,  the  following  directors  were  elected  for  a  term  of  tour  years  : 
Edwin  H.  Coane,  K.  E.  Griswold,  Wm.  O.  Curtis. 

The  auditors  elected  were :  Emil  Guenther,  Myron  1.  Kimball,  Clayton 
W.  Nichols. 

The  oflicers  elected  for  the  year  1913  are  as  follows  : 

Pbesident,  Edward  F.  Henson. 

First  Vice-President.  Richard  Torpin. 

Second  Vict;-PRESiDENT,  W.  Z.   Sener. 

Treasurer,  Edwin  H.   Coane. 

AssiST.\NT  Treasurer,  James  S.  Young. 

Secretary,  Harry  Humphreys. 

Manager  and  Assistant  Secretary,  Justin  Peters. 

.4.SSISTANT  Manager,  H.  J.  Pelstring. 

Last  year  was  the  best  year  in  the  history  of  the  company  for  new 
business.  The  amount  written  was  over  $2,500,000,  making  insurance 
In  force  about  $19,000,000.  The  surplus  was  increased  $34,000,  making 
present  surplus  $376,048.  The  directors  advised  and  ordered  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  40  per  cent  dividend  on  ail  policies  that  will  expire  or 
terminate  during  the  year  1913.  The  prospects  -for  the  year  1913  are 
very  bright.  January  has  shown  up  exceptionally  well  for  new  business. 
The  statement  of  the  company  as  of  date  Jan.  1,  1913,  follows ; 

Statement,  January  1st,   1913 
CASH  assets 

Approved    Stocks  and  Bonds $  500,390.00 

First  Mortgage  Loan  on  Real  Estate 3,500.00 

Cash    in    Office    634.25 

Cash   in   Banks   on   Interest 73,560.96 

Premiums  Due   (not  over  3  months  in  arrears) 26,841.26 

Agent's   Balance    733.08 

Interest  Due  or  Accrued    7,160.66 

Total  Cash   Assets $    612,820.21 

LIABILITIES 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment $  23,750.27 

Taxes   and   other  bills   due  or  accrued 4,776.76 

Inspection  charges  due  on  premiums  in  course 

of    collection    1,614.61 

Unearned   premiums   on    policies  in   force....    206,629.94 

Total    Liabilities     $236,771.58 

NET   CASH   SURPLUS    376,048.63     $    612,820.21 

ASSETS    AS    TO  POLICYHOLDERS 

Total  Admitted  Cash  Assets 612,820.21 

Less   Liabilities,   except   unearned   premiums 30,141.64 

$    582,678.57 
Contingent  Assets,   i.  e.,   extent  of  power  to   assess 1,239,779.64 

Making  total  strength  back  of  policies  in  force  as  of  this 

date    $1,822,458.21 

Insurance   in   force    $18,924,111.23 

Premiums  in  force   $    413,259.88 

Pease-Strang 

George  D.  Pease  and  Miss  May  Caroline  Strang,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Strang  of  Chicago,  were  married  on  Feb.  1,  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Chalmers  Covert  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Pease  is  at  the  head  of  the  circulation  department  of  the  American 
Lumberman,  having  been  in  the  employ  of  that  organization  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  He  started  bis  business  career  in  the  employ 
of  one  of  the  papers  which  was  eventually  amalgamated  with  one  other 
publication,  to  form  the  present  organization. 

Mr.  Pease,  or  as  he  is  more  popularly  known,  "Jack"  Pease,  has  an 
extensive  coterie  of  friends  in  the  lumber  trade,  who  will  unite  in  offering 
congratulations. 

Death  of  Herman  H.  Hettler,  Jr. 

Herman  H.  Hettler,  Jr.,  son  of  Herman  H.  Hettler,  head  of  the  Herman 
H.  Hettler  Lumber  Company,  Chicago,  died  at  St.  Lukes  Hospital,  Chicago, 
on  Saturday,  Feb.  1.  after  an  illness  of  a  week  following  an  operation. 
The  funeral  was  held  on  Monday,  Feb.  3,  from  the  family  residence,  567 
Hawthorne   place,    Chicago.      The   interment   was   at   Graceland   Cemetery. 

The  deceased  was  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Latin  School  and  would 
have  entered  Yale  University  next  fall. 

New  Louisiana  Hardwood  Concern 

The  St.  Landry  Realty  Company  has  been  formed  at  Port  Barre,  La. 
It  will  manufacture  hardwoods  and  give  particular  attention  to  the  export 
trade.  C.  E.  Borah  is  president  of  the  new  concern  ;  Joseph  Birg,  vice- 
president  ;  George  D.  Paltry,  secretary  :  H.  S.  Palfry,  treasurer,  and  A,  J. 
McCausIand,  general  manager.  These  with  John  D.  Bell,  A.  M.  Underwood 
and  S.  W.  Futral,  comprise  the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  McCausIand  has 
had  many  years'  experience  in  this  line  of  trade. 

The  company  owns  about  18,000  acres  of  timber  made  up  of  white  ash. 
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red  and  white  oak  and   red  gum,  this  including  the  tlmberland  recently 
purchased  from  the  old  Port  Barre  Lumber  Company. 

The  mill  will  soon  be  erected,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  for 
operation  in  about   ninety  days,   with   a  daily   capacity  of  60,000  feet. 

Harvard  Forestry  School  Bulletin 

The  official  register  of  the  Harvard  University  School  of  Forestry 
has  just  been  issued  from  that  institution.  The  register  contains 
notices  of  the  arrangements  whereby  pupils  may  gain  access  to  the 
Harvard  School  of  Forestry.  It  reviews  the  Harvard  curriculum  which 
covers  two  years  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  course 
in  technical  forestry.  Membership  in  the  school  of  forestry  is  open  to 
graduates  of  colleges  or  scientific  schools.  The  curriculum  includes 
various  subjects  covered  in  the  usual  course  of  forestry  and  Inter- 
mixed with  it  are  excursions  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  various 
woodlands  adjacent  to  Cambridge.  The  school  has  been  donated  several 
tracts  of  timber,  on  one  of  which  it  runs  a  sawmill  and  maintains  a 
lumber  yard,  the  students  camping  at  the  operations. 

Purchases  Large  Tract  of  Timber 

The  holdings  of  the  Wayne  Land  &  Lumber  Company  and  the  property 
of  tie  Williamsville-Greenville  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  lying  in  Wayne 
county.  Mo.,  have  been  purchased  by  a  syndicate  of  Canadian  lumbermen. 
Eighty-six  thousand  acres  of  iron  ore  land  and  hardwood  tlmberland  go 
with   the  deal. 

The  new  company  is  composed  of  James  W.  Sanderson  of  Vancouver, 
John  and  Donald  McLean  of  Winnipeg ;  E.  N.  Mayland,  Winnipeg ;  H.  W. 
Laird,  Regina  ;  Robert  Slowe,  Montreal ;  L.  F.  Woodman.  Toronto  ;  Thomas 
Rogers,  Mexico,  Mo.,  and  D.  W.  Adams,  Prince  Albert,  Alberta. 

The  holding  company  will  be  organized  at  Montreal,  which  will  own 
the  Wayne  Land  &  Luml>er  Company  and  the  Williamsville  r.iilroad.  The 
company  will  be  backed  with  sufficient  means  to  operate  the  two  proper- 
ties, and  it  will  also  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  them  if  such  a  course 
seems  best. 

The  property  lies  east  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  in  Wayne  county, 
and  the  road  extends  from  Williamsville  through  Greenville  to  Cascade, 
Mo.  The  property  has  been  developed  at  times  by  the  Holliday-Klotz 
Lumber  Company,  and  later  by  R.  A.  Long  of  Kansas  City.  Several 
productive  mines  are  open  on  the  property,  and  for  a  time  ore  was 
shipped  to  furnaces  in  St.  Louis.  In  1910,  Mr.  Long  sold  to  C.  W.  Hayes 
and  James  Cowan,  both  of  whom  now  retire  from  interest  in  the  property. 

It  is  said  that  the  new  company  liquidated  all  obligations  of  the  two 
concerns  and  acquired  the  property  for  less  than  $200,000. 

The  Passing  of  a  Veteran 

George  Farnsworth,  retired  president  of  the  Oconto  Company  and  the 
Bay  de  Noquet  Company  of  Oconto,  Wis.,  and  Chicago,  and  Nahma.  Mich., 
respectively,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  Jan.  26,  1913.  Mr. 
Farnsworth  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  white  pine  industry,  and  oper- 
ating in  this  line  and  later  going  somewhat  into  the  production  of  hard- 
wood and  hemlock,  he  became  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  widely 
recognized  of  the  old  school  of  northern  lumbermen.  While  essentially  a 
white  pine  operator,  the  deceased,  through  his  interest  in  the  Oconto 
Company,  was  generally  known  throughout  the  northern  hardwood  manu- 
facturing sections. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  was  born  May  22,  1825,  at  Fairfax,  Vt.  He  was 
descended  from  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scottish  parentage,  and  in  addition  to 
receiving  a  tribute  of  courage  and  foresightedness,  he  also  received  as  a 
heritage  from  his  father  the  lumberman's  instinct.  The  father  of  the 
late  deceased  was  at  one  time  occupied  in  rafting  timber  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  the  Montreal  and  Quebec  markets. 

George  Farnsworth  was  at  an  early  age  forced  into  the  world  to  make 
his  own  way.  He  started  his  commercial  life  in  a  village  store  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  came  west,  and  after  considerable 
knocking  about  he  again  secured  employment  in  a  small  store.  Event- 
ually he  landed  at  Racine,  Wis.,  and  found  employment  in  a  lumber  yard. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  was  taken  into  the  office.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  bought  the  yard  and  went  into  partnership  with  Horatio  Munroe. 
His  partner  retired  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  which  was  profitable,  and 
Mr.  Farnsworth  then  went  into  the  sawmill  business  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 
The  succeeding  years  were  marked  by  investments  in  timberlands  and 
gradual  advancement  in  his  manufacturing  interests.  In  1858  he  bought 
a  half  interest  in  a  mill  at  Oconto,  Wis.  The  company  was  later  in- 
corporated as  the  Oconto  Company,  with  Mr.  Farnsworth  as  its  first  pres- 
ident. He  held  this  office  until  1886  when  he  retired  from  active  business 
life. 

The  Bay  de  Noquet  Company  was  a  subsequent  enterprise,  of  which 
Mr.   Farnsworth   held  the  titular  office  of  president. 

The  deceased  lived  at  1421  Astor  street,   Chicago.     He  leaves  a  wife, 
one   son   and   three   daughters.     His   son,    George   J.   Farnsworth,    is   now 
president  of  the  Oconto  Company. 
Enstructions  for  Selecting,  Laying  and  Caring  for  Hardwood  Floors 

Cobbs  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  and  the  Mitchell  Brothers  Company  of  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  have  jointly  issued  a  booklet  entitled  "Modern  Hardwood  Floors, 
and  How  to  Get  Them."  The  book  is  in  pamphlet  form  and  gives  instruc- 
tions for  selecting,  laying,  finishing,  caring  for  and  re-finishing  hardwood 
floors.  The  contents  tell  of  the  proper  under  floors  and  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  the  top  layer;  also  gives  Instructions  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
flooring  before  it  is  laid,  and  tells  just  how  to  lay  the  top  floor.     There 


are  also  paragraphs  on  the  use  of  fillers  and  stains  which  go  Into  the 
finishing  process  in  detail,  telling  how  to  finish  with  oil.  varnish  and 
wax.  and  giving  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  three  methods 
and  of  a  combination  method.  Under  the  section  covering  the  care  of 
hardwood  floors,  proper  methods  of  caring  for  floors  finished  with  oil  and 
varnish  are  given,  as  also  are  suggestions  as  to  care  of  floors  finished  with 
wax.  Minute  instructions  as  to  repairing  and  reflnishing  fine  hardwood 
floors  are  included  in  the  pamphlet. 

The  book  is  well  Illustrated  with  cuts  showing  the  different  methods 
of  laying  floors,  giving  suggestions  as  to  designs,  the  proper  type  of  nails 
to  be  used,  and  the  right  way  to  lay  flooring  around  objects  such  as 
registers,  in  order  to  make  a  workmanlike  job.  In  short,  the  pamphlet 
contains  all  Information  that  would  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  user 
of  hardwood  flooring,  and  Is  to  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents  from  eltber 
of  the  above  companies. 

Late  Glasgow  Market  Beport 

The  hardwood  market  of  this  section  is  decidedly  healthy.  The  prevail- 
ing conditions  are  now  about  normal  and  prospects  of  a  continuation  of 
favorable  conditions  are  encouraging.  Imports  are  still  on  a  meagre 
scale — compri.'^ing  spruce  deals  from  Halifax  and  Portland.  These  have 
l>een  easily  disposed  of  without  recourse  to  storing,  and  unusually  high 
prices  have  been  paid.  The  quality  of  some  of  the  parcels  of  spruce  has 
been  so  poor  that  they  are  unfit  for  box  making.  Birch  planks  have 
also  been  imported  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  selling  them, 
owing  to  the  bareness  of  the  market.  A  few  contracts  for  birch  planks 
have  been  made  this  week  and  some  difficulty  may  be  found  in  complet- 
ing delivery  as  reports  from  the  other  side  say  that  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  shortage. 

The  various  Quebec  shippers  are  now  due  on  their  annual  visit  but  it 
is  feared  that  contracting  will  be  no  easy  matter.  With  the  high  f.  o.  b. 
prices  and  present  freights  the  position  of  merchants  is  most  difficult. 
Some  of  the  larger  merchants  have  still  a  quantity  of  last  year's  import 
on  hand  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  selling.  The  advanced  freight 
rates  have  not  yet  been  felt  as  regards  American  hardwoods  but  this  is' 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  rates  arranged  by  yearly  contract  operate  as 
from  Jan.  1,  so  that  shipments  after  that  date  and  only  now  due  will 
naturally  be  much  higher.  In  the  case  of  pitch  pine  quotations  have 
been  lower  than  for  some  time  and  of  course  this  naturally  leads  one 
to  believe  that  freights  are  on  the  decline.  It  is  quite  natural  to  expect 
that  slight  fluctuations  will  take  place  from  time  to  time  but  not  to  any 
great  extent  for  some  time  yet.  Many  parcels  of  pitch  pine  are  being 
transhipped  just  now  from  the  Continent  to  the  various  ports  in  the 
East  coast  and  many  other  parcels  in  prospect  with  the  result  that  these 
markets  are  kept  well  supplied.  Transhipment  freights  meantime,  how- 
ever, are  difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  de- 
barring deckloads. 

The  S.  S.  "Kassanga"  arrived  last  week  from  New  Orleans  with  the 
usual  varied  cargo  consisting  of  mahogany,  ash  and  hickory  logs  and  gum. 
oak  and  pitch  pine  lumber.  Several  parcels  of  pitch  pine  logs  came  in 
under  deck  and  are  reported  to  have  been  sold  at  good  figures. 

The  S.  S.  "Indrani"  and  S.  S.  "Kastalia"  have  arrived  from  Newport 
News  and  Baltimore  respectively  with  unusually  small  cargoes  of  hard- 
woods, comprised  largely  of  oak  planks,  chiefly  on  contract  for  tlie  rail- 
way companies  and  wagon  builders.  The  quality  of  the  planks  is  well 
over  the  average  and  there  should  be  very  few  rejects.  Plain  oak  boards 
are  becoming  scarce  and  higher  prices  are  in  command. 

At  present  the  docks  are  in  a  great  state  of  congestion  owing  to  the 
carters'  strike.  Goods  cannot  be  removed  from  the  quay  with  the  result 
that  each  succeeding  steamer  adds  to  the  congestion.  Both  sides  are  ad- 
hering firmly  to  the  attitudes  they  have  adopted  and  the  chances  of  au 
early  settlement  are  still  remote.  The  curtailment  of  transport  facilities 
is  having  a  serious  effect  on  all  trades  and  many  places  will  require  to 
close  down  for  want  of  material. 

Big  Car  Order  by  Pennsylvania  Koad 

Bids  have  been  requested  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  for  the 
construction  of  12,300  freight  cars,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  about  $16,000.- 
000.  Ten  thousand  of  these  cars  will  be  additions  to  present  equipment, 
and  the  remainder  will  represent  displacements.  Of  the  latter,  however. 
all  will  be  about  40,000  pounds  greater  in  capacity  than  the  cars  which 
they  displace.  The  whole  of  the  new  order  will  represent  an  increase  In 
total  capacity  of  the  road's  freight  car  service  of  about  546,000  tons. 

The  cars  are  distributed  over  the  Penn.sylvania  System  as  follows:  For 
the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  :  5,000  steel  gondola  cars,  1,300  wooden  side 
gondola  cars,  1,000  refrigerator  cars.  For  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  : 
3,000  steel  gondola  cars,  1,000  wooden  side  gondola  cars,  500  refrigerator 
cars,  500  box  cars. 

The  new  orders  will  be  in  addition  to  orders  placed  during  1912. 

Publicity  for  Government's  Trust  Investigation 
The  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
-has  issued  complete   statistics  and  data  covering  the  findings  of  the  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  lumber  trust. 
According  to  one  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  timber  and  standing 
timber,    there    Is    a    grand    total    of   2,826.000.000,000    feet    In    continental 
United  States.  Including  Alaska.   Of  this  2.196.000,000,000  feet  is  privately 
owned.     In   the   Pacific  coast   region   there  are   1,013,000,000,000  feet  of 
standing  timber,  and  in  the  southern  pine  region  634,000,000,000  feet. 
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The  total  estimated  feetage  standing  in  the  National  forests  is  539,000,- 
000,000  feet,  and  the  total  owned  by  the  government,  by  states  and  on 
Indian   reservations  is  90,000,000,000  feet. 

Eleven  groups  are  shown  as  owning  varying  amounts  of  the  standing 
timber  of  the  country.  The  largest  group  owned  is  from  13.000,000,000 
to  25,000,000,000  feet,  and  the  smallest  less  than  60,000,000,000  feet. 
In  the  first  group  are  included  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber 
Compan.v. 

In  speaking  of  the  rise  in  value  of  standing  timber  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  report  says  that  the  increase  has  been  nothing  less  than 
enormous.  For  southern  pine  varying  reports  have  shown  an  increase 
in  value  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  follows :  From  $0.1214  to  $4 
a  thousand  :  from  $0.10  to  $3  a  thousand  feet :  from  $5  to  $20  an  acre  ; 
from  $1.50  to  $20  an  acre. 

The  report  says  that  the  original  Federal  grants  to  the  North  Pacific 
and  to  the  present  railroads  of  the  Union  Pacific — Southern  Pacific  System 
— alone  amounted  to  over  90,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  of  this  nearly 
69,000,000  acres  have  already  been  patented,  and  that  the  remainder  will 
ultimately  be  obtained. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  now  owns  1,945,000  acres.  In 
Florida  1S2  holders  have  16,990,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  4,200,000 
acres  are  owned  by  only  three  holders.  The  holdings  of  this  group  of 
Florida  owners  have  60.000.000.000  feet  of  standing  timber  on  it. 

Late  Liverpool  Market 

The  market  position  is  quite  brisk  again,  with  a  fairly  large  volume  of 
trade.  Prices,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  be  described  as  firm  as  in 
the  later  months.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  distinct  tendency  toward 
slump  in  one  or  two  directions.  One  might  point  to  hickor.v  as  a  typical 
-example.  Last  November  buyers  were  tumbling  over  one  another  to  buy 
at  3s,  but  this  week  wood  was  on  offer  without  being  purchased  at  2s  9d. 
Present  requirements  are  just  being  met  and  buyers  have  been  led  to 
believe  by  the  heavy  shipments  on  consignment  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
jvood  on  offer,  which  accounts  for  the  present  weak  position  which  is 
typical  of  many  other  items  also. 

The  mahogany  sales  last  week  were  very  well  attended  and  prices  were 
"well  maintained  on  the  current  high  level.  Sound  ash  is  a  very  good 
point.  The  price  asked  by  brokers  for  forward  delivery  is  2s  6d  per 
cubic  foot,  although  it  is  thought  this  price  has  not  been  paid  nor  will 
\>e  paid.  However,  something  about  2s  4d  would  get  orders.  Round  oak 
has  been  rather  overdone  and  shipments  are  not  recommended.  The 
prices  of  other  stocks  are  much  as  previously  reported  and  no  great  change 
has  been  noted. 

A   Publication   of   Beauty 

"Steam  Machinery"  is  the  name  of  a  publication  of  unusual  merit,  the 
first  issue  of  which  has  Just  come  from  the  Steam  Machinery  Publishing 
Company  of  Duluth,  Minn.  The  purpose  of  the  magazine  is  revealed  by 
the  title. 

The  first  issue  is  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
printer's  art.  It  is  printed  on  high  quality  paper  and  gotten  up  in  an 
unique  and  effective  style,  each  page  of  printing  being  inserted  in  a  panel 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  delicate  brown  tint.  An  effective  design  is  run 
on  the  front  cover,  and  the  whole  is  pleasingly  illustrated  with  catchy 
sketches. 

New  Arkansas  Hardwood  Mill  and  Oak  Flooring   Factory 

A  strictly  up-to-date  sawmill  is  now  under  construction  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  by  the  Saline  River  Hardwood  Company,  which  is  allied  with  the 
Arkansas  Short  Leaf  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  subsidiary  concerns 
of  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company.  The  mill  is  being  built  and  the  operation 
will  be  in  charge  of  Howard  W.  Coles,  formerly  manager  of  the  Bliss-Cook 
Oals  Company  of  Blissville,  Ark.,  and  more  recently  in  charge  of  one  of 
Long-Bell's   southern   yellow   pine    mills. 

The  new  hardwood  plant  at  Pine  Bluff  is  intended  to  be  a  model  one 
in  every  respect.  The  frame  is  massive  and  the  equipment  will  be 
furnished   by  the  Filer  &   Stowell   Company  of  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

The  Saline  River  Hardwood  Company  has  hardwood  timber  holdings  of 
upwards  of  30,000  acres,  which  runs  very  heavily  to  forked-leaf  white  oak, 
the  best  type  of  oak  growing  in  the  South,  and  a  considerable  percentage 
of  red  gum. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  mill  there  will  be  an  oak  flooring  plant,  with 
which  line  of  production  Mr.  Coles  is  not  only  thoroughly  familiar,  but  an 
expert.  Also  involved  in  the  details  of  the  operation,  the  company  is 
putting  in  a  wood  steaming  cvlinder  manufactured  by  The  Kraetzer 
Company,  Chicago,  to  secure  prompt  and  accurate  drying  of  its  hardwoods, 
and  the  oak  utilized  in  the  flooring  plant  will  have  a  subsequent  dr.v-kilning 
through  a  battery  of  kilns  that  are  also  being  built.  This  will  be  the 
first  plant  in  the  country  to  eliminate  entirely  the  lumber  yard  per  se, 
as  the  output  will  be  stuck  on  trucks  at  the  chains,  forwarded  to  the 
steaming  cylinder  and  a  large  portion  be  advanced  onto  storage  tracks  for 
blowing  out  in  the  open,  while  the  remainder  of  the  lumber  will  go  to 
dry-kilns  and  from  there  by  means  of  transfers  from  the  tail-end  of  the 
kilns  be  forwarded  some  two  hundred  feet  to  the  flooring  factory. 

Other  hardwood  manufacturers  are  watching  with  marked  interest  this 
distinct  evolution  and  advancement  in  lumber  handling  methods.  It  is 
thoroughly  believable  that  in  low  cost  and  efficiency  the  new  plant  Mr. 
Coles  is  installing  at  Pine  Bluff  will  involve  the  cheapest,  most 
■expeditious    and    satisfactory    hardwood    operation    in    the    United    States. 


Tim'ber  Purchased  by  'William  'Whitmer  &  Sons 

A  timber  area  aggregating  15,000  acres  in  Pennsylvania  designated  as 
the  "Washington  Furnace"  tract  is  reported  to  have  been  purchased  by 
Williaiti  Whitmer  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  transaction  was 
made  by  the  .American  Estates  Association  of  New  York  and  is  the  result 
of  negotiations  that  have  been  under  way  for  some  time. 

It  is  stated  that  the  company  will  develop  the  tract  by  installing  a 
plant  and  will  utilize  the  water  power  obtained  from  a  small  stream 
running  through   its   land. 

Meeting  of  St,  Louis  Clu'b 

Many  innovations  to  benefit  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  St.  Louis  were 
suggested  and  endorsed  by  the  members  at  the  regular  monthly  dinner 
and  business  meeting  of  the  club,  held  Feb.  4,  at  the  Mercantile  Club. 
.Vmong  them  were  free  information  to  be  furnished  through  the  secre- 
tary in  regard  to  traffic  matters  such  as  rates,  demurrage,  switching 
charges,  expense  bills,  railroad  claims,  as  well  as  legal  advice  and  notary 
public   services. 

The  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  also  reported  the  plans  they 
had  mapped  out  for  the  coming  year. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening,  Eugene  Hale,  a  member  of  the  Municipal 
Assembl.v,  gave  a  talk  on  The  Municipal  Situation,  as  Viewed  from  a 
Legislative   Standpoint. 

During  the  evening  W.  E.  Barns  read  a  forestry  bill,  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  Missouri  legislature.  The  bill  has  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Barns  to  the  Southwestern  Lumbermen's  Association  and  has  been 
endorsed  by  it.     He  offered  the  following  resolution,   which  was  passed : 

Whereas,  Most  of  the  states  have  given  careful  and  intelligent  atten- 
tion to  the  conservation  of  the  forest  resources  by  the  preparation  of 
authentic  inventories  of  their  standing  timber,  by  the  acquisition  of  non- 
agricultural  cut-over  lands  as  a  basis  tor  reforestation,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  forestry  boards  and  the  employment  of  trained  foresters  and  the 
education  of  public  sentiment  along  conservative  lines  ;    and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Forestry,  who 
have  served  in  this  state  for  eiglit  years  past  without  a  cent  of  expense 
to  the  state,  now  earnestly  desire  the  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  us  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature, 

Resolved,  That  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  St.  Louis  heartily  endorse 
this  bill  and  recommend  its  adoption  as  a  measure  that  will  bring  Mis- 
souri into  line  with  her  sister  states  and  the  national  forest  nolicy. 

By  a  unauimous  vote  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  public 
affairs  with  authority  to  act. 

The  statistical  committee  of  the  club  will  figure  up  the  St.  Louis  lum- 
ber statistics  and  the  data  furnished  by  it  will  be  given  out  later  on  and 
will  be  distributed  broadcast  so  as  to  show  that  St.  Louis  is  the  logical 
lumber  center. 

Twenty-one  new  members  were  elected  to  membership. 

The  entertainment  committee  announced  what  it  intended  furnishing 
in  the  way  of  entertainment  to  the  members  during  the  year. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  held  for  some  time  and 
from  indications  the  club  this  year  will  be  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lumbermen's  clubs  in  the  country,  not  only  in  membership  but  in  the  good 
it  will  do  for  the  lumber  fraternity. 


Hardwood  ^ews  ^otes 


•<  MISCELLANEOUS  >■ 

The  Conneaut  Lumber  Company  has  increased  its  capital  from  $10,000 
to   $25,000. 

The  Timber  Products  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Chicago  with 
a   capital   of   $35,000. 

The  Derry  Lumber  Company  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  increased  its 
capital    stock   to    $25,000. 

The  Original  Cabinet  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Evanston, 
111.,   with   a  capital  of  $12,000. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Lumber  Company.  Neola,  W.  Ya.,  was  incorporated  at 
$217,000   to   develop   timberlands. 

The  Arkansas  Mill  &  Lumber  Company  is  incorporated  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,    with   a    capital    of    $100,000. 

The  Sicklesteel  Lumber  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Detroit, 
with    a   capital   stock   of   $20,000. 

The  Nassau  Milling  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Hemstead, 
N.   Y.,   with   a   capital   of   $50,000. 

The  Moline  Wagon  Company  of  Moline,  111.,  has  decreased  its  capital 
stock    from    $1,000,000    to    $600,000. 

The  Kent  Furniture  Company  of  Lenoir,  N.  C.  hag  changed  its  name 
to   the  National  Furniture  Company. 

The  J.  H.  West  Lumber  Company  of  Warren,  Pa.,  has  increased  its 
capital   slock   from   $50,000   to   .$100,000. 

The  Hamilton  Ridge  Lumber  Corporation  is  a  new  concern  at  Rich- 
mond,  Va.,  with   a   capital   stock   of  $500,000. 

The  Breeee  Manufacturing  Company,  Portsmouth,  O.,  has  increased 
its    capital    stock    from    $100,000    to    .$300,000. 
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The  Talbert-Zoller  Lumber  &  Veneer  Company  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $30,000  to  $50,000. 

The  W.  B.  Cooper  Lumber  Company  has  been  organized  at  Slier  City, 
N.   C,      The  company   has   a    capital   stoclj   of   $50,000. 

The  Globe  Bosse  World  Furniture  Company  of  EvansviUe,  Ind.,  has 
increased   its   capital    stock   from  §600.000   to    §750,000. 

The  H.irrel  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  High 
Point,  N.  C  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  §50,000. 

The  Burlington  Pipe  Organ  Company  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  has  changed 
its   name   to   the   Bennett   Organ   Company   of   Rock   Island,   III. 

The  Clearview  Manufacturing  Company  of  Wooster,  O..  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  .$10,000  for  the  manufacture  of  screens. 

The  Stolze  Lumber  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Edwardsyille, 
111.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  .$30,000,  by  J.,  A.  E.,  and  E.  H.  Stolze. 

The  D.  F.  Boycr  Handle  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  incorporation 
at  Danville.  111.     The  company  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

The  Wilkinson-Matthews  Lumber  Company  of  Damascus,  Va..  successor 
to  the  Damascus  Lumber  Company  which  failed  last  summer,  has  tiled  a 
voluntary  petition   in   bankruptcy. 

The  Biggs-Ashford  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Frankfort.  Ky.,  with  a  capital  of  §17,500,  by  E.  R.  Biggs, 
Elbridge  Biggs  and   E.   B.   Ashford. 

The  Gates  Lumber  Company,  formerly  unincorporated,  has  taken  out 
papers  of  incorporation  at  Green,  Iowa.  The  company  will  operate 
under  the  same  name  and  with  a  capital  stock  of  §25,000. 

The  Georges  Lumber  Company,  Roanoke,  Va.,  was  incorporated  at 
S50,000.  and  will  develop  8,000  acres  of  limberland  in  Patrick  county. 
The  company  has  three  mills  on  the  tract  and  will  construct  a  seven- 
mile   railroad. 

The  Areola  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  of  Memphis,  Ttnn.,  has  filed 
■ipplication  for  charter.  The  company  will  operate  with  a  capital  of 
■■^lO.OOO  and  is  incorporated  by  C.  D.  Hendrickson,  W.  H.  Harrelson, 
(icorge  Keuh,  S.  J.  George  and  W.  R.   Seat. 


<  CHICAGO  >• 


W.  E.  Johns  of  the  Johns-Mowbray-Xelson  Company,  Cincinnati,  O., 
was  in  Chicago  for  several  days  last  w-eek. 

C.  L.  Faust,  president  of  the  Faust  Brothers  Lumber  Company. 
Paducah.  Ky..  .spent  two  days  of  last  week  in  the  city  in  conference 
with  his  Chicago  manager.  .T.  F.  Mingea. 

A.  W.  Lucas,  president  of  the  Lucas  Land  &  Lumber  Company. 
Paducah,  Ky..  spent  Thursday  of  last  week  with  the  local  trade. 

r>.  S.  Watrous.  manager  of  the  plant  of  the  Lansing  Company,  Parkin, 
.\rk.,  stopped  off  in  Chicago  last  week  on  his  way  to  the  company's 
headquarters  at  Lansing,   ^lich. 

C.  E.  Gill  and  E.  C.  Dawley  of  the  Gill-Dawley  Lumber  Company, 
Wausau,  Wis.,  spent  part  of  last  week  in  this  city. 

F.  D.  Timlin,  Wausau,  Wis.,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Wheeler- Tim- 
lin Lumber  Company  of  Wausau  and  Chicago,  was  in  the  city  for  a  few 
days  of  last  week. 

J.  S.  Morris,  secretjiry  and  superintendent  for  Bennett  Hardwood 
Lumber  Company,  Memphis.  Tenn..  was  in  Chicago  for  several  days 
recently. 

F.  H.  Pardoe,  timberland  factor  with  offices  at  Wausau.  Wis.,  recently 
spent  a  few  day?  in  this  city,  where  he  was  occupied  closing  some  tim 
her   deals. 

G.  C.  Robson  of  the  Parrish  Lumber  Company,  Parrish.  Wis.,  was 
in  the  city  for  several  days  during  the  fortnight,  having  come  down 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  !Manufactur- 
ers'   Association   at   Milwaukee. 

J.  C.  Knox,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers*  .\s- 
snciation.  spent  -Tan.  2  in  Chicago  on  his  return  from  the  Milwaukee 
meeting  of  the   Wisconsin   manufacturers. 

Wm.  E.  Vogelsang  of  the  Turtle  Lake  Lumber  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
!Mich..  was  one  of  the  Michigan  lumbermen  who  passed  through  Chicago 
recently  on  his  way  to  Milwaukee  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin   lumbermen. 

"Phoenix"  is  the  title  of  a  publication  issued  by  the  Xew  York 
Leather  Belting  Company  of  Xew  York  and  Chicago.  The  paper  is  de- 
voted  to  belt  engineering,  and  while  it  is  issued  in  the  interest  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Leather  Belting  Company  and  the  Victor-Balata  &  Textile 
Belting  Compan.v,  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  good  information. 
It  will  be  found  useful  to  all  users  of  belts. 

The  Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Chicago   with   a  capital   stock   of  $2,000,000. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Pacific  Lumber  Trade  Journal  at  Portland. 
Ore.,  has  just  been  received.  This  is  the  annual  review  number  of 
that   publication    and   is   a    fine   example   of   progressive   trade   journalism. 

H.ir.DwooD  Record  acknowledges  receipt  of  a  handsome  brass  desk 
calendar  from  the  Hadentine  Lumber  Company.  Inc..  Camden.  N.  J. 
The  calendar  is  in  form  of  a  brass  easel  with  the  company's  name  in 
a  black  panel,  the  easel  being  fitted  with  two  hooks  on  which  are  hunr; 
a  small  calendar  which  can  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  year  with 
a  calendar  for  the  next  year. 

R.  G.  Maislein.  manager  of  the  hardwood  department  of  the  Con- 
way Lumber  Company,  Boston.  Mass..  was  in  Chicago  a  few  days  re- 
cently on  his  way  to  and  from  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Hardwood 
and   Hemlock   JIanufacturers'   Association  at   Milwaukee. 


The  offices  of  James  D.  Lacey  &  Co.,  timberland  factors  of  Chicago, 
Portland  and  Seattle,  have  been  moved  from  1215  Old  Colony  building, 
Chicago,  to  1750  McCormlck  building,  corner  Van  Buren  street  and 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

W.  B.  Helnenian.  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  B.  Helne- 
mann  Lumber  Company,  Wausau,  Wis.,  was  In  the  city  lor  a  couple  of 
days  the  early  part  of  last   week. 

Phil  Attley,  manager  of  the  Ross-Attley  Lumber  Company  of  Heth. 
Ark.,  spent  last  week  and  the  early  part  of  this  week  In  Chicago. 

R.  F.  Hodges  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  came  down  to  Chicago  for  a  few 
days   the  early   part   of  last   week, 

Frank  B.  Robertson  of  the  Andcrson-Tully  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
was  In  Chicago  on   Feb.   7. 

Van  B.  Perrine,  the  hardwood  lumber  and  dimension  stock  manufac- 
turer of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  is  in  the  city  in  attendance  at  the  automobile 
show  at  the  Coliseum. 

Thomas  McFarland  of  the  Tliomas  McFarland  Lumber  Company. 
Cairo,   111.,   has   been   in   town   visiting  the  local   trade  for  several   days. 

W.  D.  Reeves  of  the  W.  D.  Reeves  Lumber  Company,  Helena,  Ark,, 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  visitors  to  the  local  market  last  week. 

E.  Bartholomew  of  John  E.  Ransom  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn..  arrived 
in  Chicago  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  coming  directly  from  Cincinnati 
where  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion.    Mr.   Bartholomew  was  In   the  city  for   several   days. 

H.  W.  Baker,  Jr.,  of  the  Baker-Matthews  Manufacturing  Company, 
Sikeston,  Mo.,  was  in  Chicago  the  latter  part  of  last  week  on  business 
in  the  interest  of  his  company.  Mr.  Baker  came  to  Chicago  by  way  of 
Cincinnati,  where  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Hardwood  Jfanufactur- 
ers'   Association. 


::-<  NEW  YORK  y. 


Nearly  one  hundred  witnesses  were  called  to  testify  in  the  case  of  Louis 
Bossert  &  Son  against  the  Carpenters'  Union  in  which  the  plaintiffs  seek 
to  have  the  temporary  injunction  issued  more  than  a  year  ago  made 
permanent.  The  plaintiffs  emphasized  the  point  that  the  combination  of 
Carpenters'  Union  and  other  building  trades  unions  in  New  York  to  pre- 
vent the  use  .--f  materials  of  non-union  manufacture  violated  the  statute 
of  the  stale  against  monopolies.  It  was  established  that  the  Carpenters' 
Union  not  only  prevented  their  members  from  working  upon  non-union 
woodwork  but  they  combined  with  other  organized  trades  connected  with 
building  in  New  York  City  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  where  non-union 
carpenters  were  employed  to  install  materials  which  the  union  carpenters 
were  forbidden  to  install  all  other  trades  would  quit  work.  In  this  way 
the  Carpenters'  Union,  besides  refusing  to  handle  non-union  material,  pre- 
vented the  employment  of  carpenters  who  could  handle  open  shop  mate- 
rial. John  Bossert  testified  that  the  amount  of  business  his  firm  did  In 
Manhattan  had  dwindled  from  $525,000  in  1905  to  $35,000  in  1011.  The 
Bossert  case  is  one  of  the  foremost  labor  cases  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
if  not  in  the  entire  country,  and  is  engaging  the  attention  of  manufac- 
turers of  woodwork  all  over  the  country. 

The  New  Jersey  Veneer  Company  has  completed  its  plant  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.  The  company  will  manufacture  built-up  panels  for  partitions,  office 
fixtures,  counter  tops,  automobile  and  carriage  specialties  in  any  kind  of 
wood.  It  will  make  a.  specialty  of  flush  veneered  doors,  fire  proof  and  In- 
laid panels.  The  principals  of  the  company  are  George  W.  Bailey,  F.  T. 
Perrine  and  R.  Afoller,  all  of  whom  have  had  long  experience  in  the 
wood-working  trade. 

James  McBride  of  the  James  McRride  Company,  hardwood  flooring  spe- 
cialist of  the  Bronx,  returned  from  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  Florida  resorts, 

Thomas  J.  Canty  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Colonial  Column 
Manufacturing  Company  of  New  York,  against  whom  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy was  filed  recently. 

T.  J.  Crombie.  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in  the  lumber  trade  of  the 
Metropolitan  district,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  this  city  on  Jan.  28. 
Mr.  Crombie  beean  in  the  lumber  business  with  his  father  in  the  firm 
of  Crombie  &  Silliman.  In  1SS9  the  East  River  Mill  &  Lumber  Company 
was  organized  with  Mr.  Crombie  as  the  active  head,  many  well-known 
citizens  of  New  York  being  interested  in  the  company.  A  few  years  ago 
the  stock  control  of  the  company  changed  hands,  but  this  did  not  affect 
Mr.  Crombic's  relations  with  the  company  and  he  continued  with  it  and 
was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Lumber  Trade  Association,  which  organization  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  represent  It  at  the  funeral  service.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  one  son. 

Louis  Bossert,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Louis  Bossert  &  Sons,  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  died  suddenly  on  board  the  steamship  Cleveland 
en  route  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Bossert  was  on  a  trip 
around  tlie  world  and  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  youngest  daughter. 
The  news  was  a  severe  shock  to  his  many  friends  and  associates  In  the 


lumber  trade. 


--<,  BUFFALO  >• 


The  announcement  of  the  new  committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  made  on  ,Tan.  31  and  the  list  Includes  many  of  the  lumbermen, 
showing  that  ihe  members  of  the  trade  will  take  an  active  part  In  the 
atrairs  of  that  body  during  the  coming  year. 

The  project  of  building  another  railroad  across  New  York  stale,  to  be 
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known  as  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Eastern,  has  again  been  brought  for- 
ward, and  one  of  those  interested  in  the  plan  is  J.  N.  Scatcherd.  When 
it  was  brought  up  before  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
which  declared  it  unnecessary,  but  many  shippers  of  fruit  and  other 
merchandise  say  they  are  unable  to  get  cars  enough  &t  some  seasons  from 
the  New  York  Central  and  that  a  new  road  is  much  needed. 

B.  F.  Uidley  of  Davenport  &  Ridley  recently  returned  from  a  business 
trip  of  several  weeks  in  the  South,  where  he  bought  stocks  of  oak, 
chestnut  and  poplar  for  the  Buffalo  yard. 

Blakeslee,  Perrin  &  Darling  state  that  the  hardwood  demand  is  very 
good  for  this  season  and  that  all  sorts  of  stock  have  been  moving  freely 
during  the  past  few  months. 

H.  A.  Stewart  returned  early  this  month  from  a  business  trip  to  West 
Virginia.  The  yard  of  I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro.  is  moving  considerable  plain 
oak,  which  is  bringing  quite  an  advance  over  a  few  months  ago. 

T.  H.  Wall  was  in  attendance  at  the  retail  lumber  convention  at  Utica 
late  last  month.  M.  M.  Wall  is  now  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  where  he 
will  take  a  brief  rest  away  from  the  lumber  business. 

Anthony  Miller  reports  the  hardwood  business  as  picking  up  some,  after 
a  rather  quiet  start  early  in  the  month.  His  yard  is  receiving  good 
stocks  in  a  number  of  different  hardwoods. 

A.  W.  Krienheder  is  contemplating  a  trip  South  in  the  near  future  to 
look  after  the  large  oak  and  chestnut  shipments  which  are  coming  into 
the  Buffalo   yard   of  the    Standard   Hardwood   Lumber   Company. 

W.  K.  Jackson  of  Jackson  &  Tindle,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  the  Michigan  mills  of  the  firm.  He  reported  a  great  lack  of  snow 
for  logging  in  some  parts  of  that  state. 

The  yard  of  T.  Sullivan  &  Co.  is  getting  in  a  good  assortment  of 
maple  in  two  to  three-Inch  thickness  and  also  quite  a  quantity  of  brown 
ash.     Prices  are  reported  upward  bound. 

Hugh  McLean  has  returned  from  an  eastern  business  trip.  The  office 
states  that  the  demand  for  oak  continues  acti%'e,  especially  in  plain,  while 
quartered  is  also  showing  better  sales. 

•<  PHILADELPHIA  > 

Frederick  S.  Underhill  of  Wistar.  Underbill  &  Nixon,  reports  acceler- 
ated trading,   with  all  signs  propitious  for  a  prosperous  new  year. 

The  Abbott-Carnell  Company,  259  and  261  Bullitt  building,  composed 
of  John  F.  Abbott  and  Thomas  L.  Carnell,  is  practically  a  new  concern. 
Operating  in  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  it  handles 
veneer  and  fancy  hardwoods,  among  which  it  lists  mahogany,  ebony, 
Spanish  cedar.  lignum-vita:>,  mahoe.  grecnheart  and  bullet.  Mr.  Abbott 
reports  the  mahogany  business  very  active  at  this  time.  The  company 
cuts  the  stuff  and  furnishes  it  to  the  wholesalers. 

E.  S.  Nail,  president  and  manager  of  the  Lumbermens'  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  Mansfield,  O.  :  W.  S.  Parker,  Finley,  O.  :  and  J.  W. 
Frankeberger,  Mansfield,  O.,  directors  of  the  company,  were  guests  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lumbermens'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  at  their 
annu.il  meeting  Jan.  28.  Justin  Peters,  the  popular  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  concern,  attended  the  nineteenth  anuual  meeting  of  the 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  of  New  York,  which  was  held  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  20  and  30.  On  this  occasion  the  Pennsylvania  Lum- 
bermen's Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  its  affiliating  mutual  com- 
panies donated  a  handsome  souvenir  booklet  containing  menu,  etc. 

The  J.  W.  Turnbull  Lumber  Company  has  moved  to  its  new  offices, 
807  and  808  New  Stock  Exchange  building,  where  it  will  have  better 
facilities   for  handling  enlarged  business. 

The  Lance  Lumber  Company,  West  Reading,  was  adjudged  an  involun- 
tary bankrupt  Jan.  31.     Referee,  Samuel  E.  Bcrtolet. 

The  American  Chair  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  incorporated  under 
New  Jersey  laws  Jan.  24,  with  a  capital  stock  of  .$5,000. 

The  Leraysviiie  Furniture  and  Toy  Company,  Leraysvjlle,  Pa.,  obtained 
a  charter  under  Pennsylvania  laws  Jan.  28  ;  capital,  $15,000. 

J.  N.  Ilolloway  of  the  Imperial  Lumber  Company  reports  steady  trading, 
with  every  indication  of  a  big  year  for  the  lumberman. 

Ra.vner  &  Parker,  composed  of  R.  B.  Rayner  and  H.  G.  Parker,  are  the 
successor',  to  H.   B.   Rayner  &  Co. 


.^  PITTSBURGH  y 


A  number  of  traffic  men  of  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers' 
Association  attended  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh at  the  Hotel  Schenley,  Jan.  30,  where  they  were  highly  enter- 
tained. .-Vrthur  Brisbane,  the  New  York  editor,  was  the  first  speaker 
of  the  evening  and  argued  that  railroads  are  In  a  position  to  do  very 
much  more  for  their  clients  and  for  the  people  in  general  than  they  have 
been  permitted  to  do  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  has  much 
to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  Pittsburgh  Industrial  Development  Commission  has  landed  two 
more  plants  for  this  city,  both  of  which  will  use  considerable  hardwood 
in  building  and  manufacturing  operations.  One  is  the  Hanlon-Gregory 
Galvanizing  Company,  which  will  build  a  big  plant  at  Twenty-fourth 
street  and  the  A.  V.  K.  R.  The  other  is  the  National  Tag  &  Manufac- 
turing Company,  which  will  locate  at  Parnassus,  a  suburb  of  this  city. 

The  Mead  &  Speer  Company,  one  of  the  well-known  hardwood  concerns 
of  this  city,  is  closing  out  its  business  at  6048  Jenkins  Arcade.     It  closed 


up  its  lumbering  operations  at  Strange  Creek,  W.  Va.,  some  time  ago  and 
is  tearing  up  its  railroad  there  now. 

The  Warren  Table  Works  at  Warren,  Pa.,  will  build  a  three-story  addi- 
tion to  their  plant  this  spring  to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  Increasing 
business. 

The  Crescent  Lumber  Company  is  doing  a  nice  business  in  poles,  piles 
and  ties.     It  finds  difficulty  in  getting  stock  promptly  to  supply  its  trade. 

The  Morland-Ricks-McCreight  Company  is  enlarging  its  business  and 
has  added  to  its  force  of  salesmen  Alexander  Gordon,  who  was  for  eleven 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  Babcock  companies  in  this  city. 

The  Commercial  Lumber  Company,  Youngstown,  O.,  has  just  received 
its  charter  with  a  capital  of  $40,000.  The  members  are  M.  Lee  Gailey, 
John  I.  Gailey,  William  Orr,  J.  Dale  Gailey  and  A.  C.  Cook. 

Joseph  J.  Linehan  has  moved  his  office  to  S16  Fulton  building  where 
he  is  handling  the  stocks  of  the  Mowbray  &  Robinson  Company  and  finds 
little  difficulty  in  bringing  in  a  good  trade. 

The  Duqucsne  Lumber  Company  is  making  splendid  headway  with  its 
mammoth  operation  at  Braemer,  Tenn.  G.  C.  Adams,  sales  manager  of 
this  city,  has  been  in  the  East  the  past  few  days  and  finds  a  good  strong 
market  there. 


.<  BOSTON  y- 


The  Massachusetts  Wholesale  Lumber  -\ssociation  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing and  banquet  at  the  Exchange  Club,  Boston,  Jan.  29.  Several  matters 
of  importance  were  discussed,  among  them  the  several  bills  before  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  this  year  which  directly  affect  the  lumber 
industry.  The  Ma.ssachusetts  Wholesale  Lumber  Association  and  the 
Lumber  Trade  Club  of  Boston  have  joined  together  to  fight  these  bills 
before  the  committees  and  to  carry  the  fight  further  if  necessary. 

It  was  also  voted  to  join  with  the  Lumber  Trade  Club  in  having  a 
ladies'  night  later  in  the  season. 

The  officers  elected  were  as  follows  :  President,  William  E.  Litchfield  ; 
vice-president,  Charles  S.  Wentworth  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  B.  C. 
Hammond :  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  W.  Moore :  executive 
committee,  Harry  B.  Clark,  chairman,  H.  W.  Blanchard,  Morris  A.  Hall, 
Frank  \\'.  Page,  II.  B.  Stebbins,  E.  O.  i^ake,  Frank  P.  Huckins,  H.  B. 
Fiske,  T.  A.   Sbepard  and  Martin  A.  Brown. 

The  Woodstock  Lumber  Company  of  Boston  has  purchased  additional 
timberlands   in   Canada  from   the  Missiquot   Lumber  Company. 

William  E.  Litchfield,  the  well-known  hardwood  lumber  manufacturer 
and  dealer,  Boston,  was  appointed  delegate  from  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to   the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce   at  Washington. 


=■<  BALTIMORE  y 


The  Baltimoreans  who  attended  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Lumber  Exporters'  Association  at  Chattanooga  Jan.  23  and  24  report  that 
the  annual  was  the  most  largely  attended  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  that  the  interest  shown  in  the  proceedings  is  a  gratifying  indi- 
cation of  the  growing  influence  of  the  organization.  The  renewal  of  the 
contract  with  Frank  Tiffany,  the  foreign  representative,  with  headquarters 
in  London,  is  regarded  as  among  the  most  important  matters  disposed  of. 
Mr.  Tiffany's  work  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  and  he  is  held  to  have 
met  every  expectation  entertained.  Through  his  efforts  better  relations 
have  been  established  with  the  foreign  brokers  and  buyers  than  ever 
before  existed,  while  at  the  same  time  his  tact  and  energy  have  saved  the 
shippers  considerable  money.  One  result  of  the  better  understanding  has 
been  the  prompt  settlement  of  cases  involving  claims  on  the  ground  that 
lumber  shipped  did  not  come  up  to  grade. 

A  certificate  of  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Maryland  Land 
and  Lumber  Company  has  been  filed  for  record  at  Dover,  Del.,  where  the 
company  was  incorporated  on  Nov.  12,  1912,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  The  increase  is  to  $3,000,000.  The  incorporators  are  H.  Ralph 
Ewart,  Clarence  J.  Jacobs,  and  Harry  W.  Davis,  all  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
The  office  of  the  company  is  in  the  Delaware  Trust  Building  at  Wilming- 
ton. Richard  L.  Tilghman  is  president  of  the  company,  and  IT.  Webster 
Smith    is   secretary. 

David  T.  Carter  &  Co.,  hardwood  wholesalers  and  exporters,  are  ex- 
periencing such  an  increase  in  their  business  that  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  get  larger  offices.  Tlwy  have  moved  from  the  tenth  to  the 
ninth  floor  of  the  Calvert  building,  Fayette  and  St.   Paul  streets. 

David  Sterritt  McNitt,  a  director  of  the  Maryland  Lumber  Company, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  operates  a  sawmill 
at  Denmar,  W.  Va.,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  last  week  of 
injuries  received  when  he  was  struck  with  the  broken  end  of  a  steel  cable 
and  hurled  to   a  ledge  of  rock. 

Mr.  Howie  of  Wright.  Graham  &  Co..  of  Glasgow.  Scotland,  who  has 
been  making  a  trip  of  the  lumbering  sections  of  the  eastern  states  during 
the  last  month  or  so,  stopped  here  on  his  way  back  to  New  York  last 
week,  preparator.v  to  taking  the  steamer  for  home.  He  complained  that 
the  priee  of  hardwoods  had  been  advanced  to  such  figures  as  to  check 
the  export  movemeut  and  compel  the  foreign  yards  to  hold  back  and 
supply  only  their  most  imperative  necessities. 

Herman  D.  Billmeyer  of  the  Billmeyer  Lumber  Compan.v,  of  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  bridge  and  ship  timbers,  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  postmastership  of  that  town.  President  Taft  recently  ap- 
pointed a  successor  to  Postmaster  Pearre,  but  the   Senate   Democrats,   in 
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accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  them,  aie  holding  up  tho  appoint- 
ment, together  with  a  number  of  others,  intent  on  Wilson  fliiing  any 
vacancies  that  may  arise  between  now  and  March  4.  Mv.  Blilmeyer  is  a 
very  successfui  business  man  and  has  excellent  backing. 

James  Baer  of  Richard  P.  Baer  &  Co..  Maryland  Casualty  building 
lower,  recently  relurned  from  a  business  trip  to  northern  New  York  and 
Canada.  He  states  that  he  found  business  everywhere  in  excellont  shape, 
the  yards  taking  stocks  with  much  freedom,  and  prices  remaining  not 
only  firm,  but  showing  a  tendency  to  advance.  Oak  in  particular  proved 
to  be  in  strong  demand,  with  the  buyers  ready  to  pay  any  reasonable 
tlgure  to  get  suilable  supplies. 

The  R.  E.  M'ood  Lumber  Company  is  making  rapid  progress  with  Its 
new  mill  in  Swain  county,  North  CaroUna,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  plant  on  Eagle  Creek,  operated  for  some  years.  It  is  expected  that 
the  mill  will  be  in  operation  in  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 


=-<  CINCINNATI  >= 


The  Thompson  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  reports  business  much 
improved  over  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Roy  Thompson  states  that  prices 
are  very  Arm.  and  on  some  of  the  upper  grades  he  expects  an  advance 
before  July,  while  the  lower  grades  are  strong. 

Fred  Mowbray  of  the  Mowbray  &  Robinson  Company  says  that  business 
is  very  good.  All  of  the  company's  mills  are  running  to  capacity. 
Mr.  Jlowbray  thinks  that  prices  will  not  be  any  lower,  and  advises 
buyers  to  buy  now. 

At  the  big  hardwood  plant  of  the  M.  B.  Farrin  Lumber  Company.  Sales 
Manager  Sterrett  said  that  while  prices  on  worked  stock  are  not  high 
enough  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  rough  material,  there  is  no  com- 
plaint to  make  now.  He  predicts  a  general  stifEening  up  in  all  items 
such  as  this  mill  produces.  Flooring  is  in  good  demand  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  the  lumber  end  of  the  business  is  more  than  satisfactory. 

The  Kosse.  Shoe  &  Schleyer  Company,  exporter  of  hardwoods  and 
specialist  in  black  walnut,  says  there  is  every  reason  to  look  forward 
to  a  very  satisfactory  market  condition  during  this  year,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  It  is  well  supplied  with  orders  at  present  and 
expects  much  increased  demand  as  the  season  grows.  Prices  obtained 
are  very  satisfactory. 

ClifC  S.  Walker,  president  of  the  Bayou  Land  and  Lumber  Company, 
has  been  confined  to  his  home  for  the  past  several  weeks.  For  some  time 
Mr.  Walker  has  not  been  in  good  health  and  his  badly  rundown  condi- 
tion, without  the  rest  that  he  should  have  taken  long  ago,  has  resulted 
in  a  general  break-down  that  has  taken  some  time  to  mend.  His  many 
friends  are  re.ioicing  in  the  good  news  that  he  is  gradually  recovering 
his  strength  and  that  by  the  time  good  weather  comes  along  "Cliff,"  as  he 
is  affectionately  called,  will  be  out  again.  He  is  contemplating  a  long 
rest  and  will  likely  take  a  long  trip  .iust  as  soon  as  be  is  able  to  get  out. 


=■<  COLUMBUS  >■ 


The  mild  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  month  of  January  favored 
active  building  operations,  as  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  city  building 
inspector.  During  the  month  the  number  of  building  permits  issued  was 
105  as  compared  to  G6  for  January  of  a  year  ago.  The  valuation  of  the 
buildings  projected  was  $208,335  as  compared  with  |99,930  in  January 
of  last  year. 

A  state  chamber  of  commerce  is  to  be  organized  for  concentration  of 
public  opinion  upon  questions  affecting  the  financial,  commercial,  civic 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  state.  A  committee  appointed  has  drawn 
up  by-laws  of  the  proposed  organization  and  sent  them  to  interested  par- 
ties in  the  stale.  The  committee  consists  of  J.  E.  Todd,  president  of 
the  Coiumous  Chamber  of  Commerce:  S.  P.  Bush,  presideut  of  the  Ohio 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Columbus ;  W.  C.  Culkins,  secretary  of  the 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce;  H.  S.  Grimes,  president  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  U.  S.  Stevens,  secretary  of  the  Akron 
Ch.Tmber  of  Commerce.  Columbus  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  new 
organization. 

The  Commercial  Lumber  Company  of  Youngstown,  O.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  cayilal  stock  of  $40,000  to  deal  in  timber  and  timberlands. 
The  incorporators  are  M.  Lee  Gailey.  John  L.  Galley.  William  Orr.  J.  Dale 
Galley  and  A.   C.  Cook.  ^ 

The  Brott  cSc  Ford  Company  of  Willoughby.  O.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stocck  of  .$25,000  to  deal  in  lumber  and  operate  a  lumber 
yard.  The  incorporators  are  A.  H.  Ford,  Elmer  E.  Brott,  H.  C.  Boyd, 
A.   II    Condon  and  George  W.  Shaw. 

Marion  Menefee,  274  South  Ohio  avenue,  who  is  connected  with  the 
lumber  firm  of  Cones  &  Slenefee.  450  West  Broad  street,  died  recently  as 
the   ri  suit  of  an  automobile  accident. 

I;.  W.  Horton,  sales  manager  for  the  central  division  of  the  W.  M. 
Ritter  Lumber  Company,  says  trade  is  very  good  in  every  line  of  hard- 
wood. The  yard  people  are  probably  the  best  buyers  at  this  time.  Re- 
tailers are  trying  to  stock  up  preparatory  to  the  spring  rush.  Factory 
trade  is  also  good  and  manufacturing  concerns  are  buying  liberally.  Im- 
plement and  vehicle  dealers  are  in  the  market  and  there  Is  also  a  good 
demand  for  car  stocks.  Furniture  people  are  expected  to  buy  after  the 
furniture  shows  are  over. 

W.  L.  Whitacre  of  the  W.  L.  Whitacre  Lumber  Company,  recently 
returnid  from   a  buying  trip  in  the  South. 


John  R.  Gobey  of  John  R.  Gobcy  &  Co.,  says  the  demand  for  hard- 
woods is  very  good  and  that  prices  arc  ruling  Arm.  Slocks  are  scarce 
and  there  is  no  accumulation  of  any  great  variety.  Mr.  Gobey  recently 
returned  from  a  southern  trip  where  he  purchased  for  his  concern. 

A  delegation  of  Columbus  lunibormen  consisting  of  John  U.  Gobey.  M 
A.  Hayward,  W.  B.  Slsson.  J.  W.  Mayhew  and  others  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States 
at  Cincinnati  recently. 

Manager  Hodll  of  the  Virginia  Lumber  Company  reports  a  good  demand 
for  hardwoods,  especially  In  the  lower  grades.  Prices  are  holding  up 
firm  and  shipments  are  going  out  wi'll. 

J.  A.  Ford  of  the  Imperial  Lumber  Comp.any  reports  a  good  demand 
with  prices  strong.  He  fears  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  will  delay  ship- 
ments. 

F.  Everson  Powell  of  the  Powell  Lumber  Company  says  the  volume  of 
business  is  very  good  and  the  factory  demand  is  probably  the  best.  Yards 
are  buying  only  for  immediate  uses. 

An  important  change  took  place  in  the  hardwood  field  In  central  Ohio 
when  the  firm  of  M.  A.  Hayward  &  Son  moved  its  headquarters  from 
Columbus  to  Detroit.  M.  A.  Hayward,  head  of  the  concern,  will  have 
charge  of  the  Detroit  office,  which  is  located  in  the  Palmer  building. 
H.  M.  Hayward  will  retain  the  office  in  this  section.  The  concern  Is  one 
of  the  heaviest  hardwood  shippers  in  central  Ohio. 

W.  B.  Sisson,  sales  manager  for  the  Sowers-Leach  Lumber  Company  has 
returned  from  a  trip  in  the  South  where  he  made  extensive  purchases. 
He  says  the  trade  is  good  for  this  time  of  the  year  and  prospects  for 
the  future  are  bright. 


=■<  TOLEDO  y- 


The  Toledo  Carriage  Woodworking  Company  reports  business  better 
than  It  has  been  for  three  years  past.  The  factory  is  running  at  full 
capacity  and  full  time. 

A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Booth  Column  Company  was  held 
Jan.  27,  at  which  time  directors  for  the  ensuing  year  were  selected.  The 
old  board  of  directors  was  selected  with  the  exception  of  David  Trotter, 
who  resigned,  his  place  being  taken  by  R.  A.  Landers.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  W.  S.  Booth  ;  vice-president.  E.  W.  Crum- 
bach :  secretary.  J.  H.  Ellis :  treasurer.  Wm.  T.  Hubbard.  The  stock- 
holders will  hold  a  meeting  in  the  near  future  to  define  the  policy  of 
the  concern  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Gotshall  Manufacturing  Company  reports  many  inquiries  and  a 
big  call  for  bending  stock.  The  material  is  rather  scarce  and  prices  are 
high  and  dry  hickory  stock  is  extremely  hard  to  get.  The  concern  will 
begin  rebuilding  its  factory  in  the  early  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will  allow. 

Spontaneous  combustion  was  the  cause  of  a  recent  fire  in  the  planing 
mill  at  the  Big  Four  Hardwood  Company  on  Avondale  avenue.  The  fire 
originated  in  a  coal  bin  but  was  put  out  by  firemen  before  much  dam- 
age was  done. 

The  Toledo  Turning  Works,  manufacturing  porch  columns,  reports 
business  a  little  dull,  as  is  natural  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  out- 
look is  reported  extremely  promising  and  a  large  spring  business  is 
looked  for.  The  factory  is  now  running  nine  hours  a  day  with  two-thirds 
of  its  force. 

-<  INDIANAPOLIS  > 

Robert  Heun  of  Richmond  has  gone  to  Japan  to  engage  in  the  hardwood 
lumber  trade. 

Building  permits  issued  by  the  building  inspection  department  last 
month  amounted  to  $305,385,  establishing  a  new  record  for  the  month  of 
January.     Permits  issued  in  January,  1912,  amounted  to  $142,955. 

Refrigerators  will  be  manufactured  by  the  ,^cme  Refrigerating  Com- 
pany, organized  and  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  at  Ham- 
mond, by  William  Wolter.   C.   D.   Lewis  and  Adolph   Bossa. 

John  Oxenford.  for  twenty-five  years  engaged  in  the  wholesale  lumber 
business,  died  here  Jan.  27  after  an  illness  dating  from  last  October.  He 
was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  was  sixty-six  years  old.  Burial 
was  in  Crown  Hill  cemetery. 

With  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $30,000,  the  ShelhyvlUe  Desk  Com- 
pany has  been  organized  and  Incorporated  at  ShelbyvUIe  to  manufacture 
a  line  of  desks.  Those  interested  in  the  company  are  W.  J.  Kamlre.  E.  A. 
Swain  and  E.   F.   Kamlre. 

The  .\tkins  I'loncers,  composed  of  persons  who  have  been  employed  by 
E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.  lor  twenty  years  or  more,  held  their  annual  meeting 
and  banquet  at  the  Spencer  House  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  1.  The  oldest 
member  is  John  H.  Wlidc.  employed  by  the  company  forty-eight  years. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  President.  Ernest  Velwegh  ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Charles  Bronson  :  secretary.  Charles  Newport,  and  treasurer,  Charles 
Anmann. 


=-<  MEMPHIS  y- 


The  crest  of  the  rise  In  the  Mississippi  river  has  already  reached  Mem- 
phis and.  while  the  river  Is  stationary  at  the  moment.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  water  will  begin  to  fall  within  the  next  day  or  two.  The  highest 
point  reached  was  40.5  feet.     This  Is  within  between  four  and  five  feet 
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ot  the  liigh  water  mark  establislud  here  last  spring.  The  water  is  still 
rising  from  Memphis  south  and  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a 
pretty  high  stage  recorded  at  Helena,  Greeneville  and  other  points  be- 
tween here  and  New  Orleans. 

So  far  as  Memphis  proper  is  concerned,  the  high  water  has  done  com- 
paratively little  damage.  A  few  plants  on  Wolf  river  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  operate  during  the  past  few  days  but  they  expect  to  resume 
very  shortly.  In  South  Memphis  there  has  been  very  little  i£  any  incon- 
venience occasioned  by  the  high  water.  The  levee  surrounding  the  yard 
of  May  Brothers,  which  gave  way  last  year,  has  held  intact  and  that 
company  has  been  able  to  continue  in  steady  operation.  The  Memphis 
Saw  Mill  Company  and  other  firms,  which  found  it  impossible  to  operate 
last  year  for  quite  a  while,  have  likewise  escaped  injury.  The  track  lead- 
ing from  the  telepher  docks  to  the  plants  in  New  South  Memphis  has  not 
been  covered  by  water  as  was  the  case  last  year,  and  the  movement  of 
timber  has  not  therefore  been  seriously  interfered  with.  Altogether  the 
lumbermen  of  Memphis  are  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  fact  that 
the  high  water  has  come  without  bringing  any  more  inconvenience  or  loss. 

Some  of  the  lumber  firms  of  Memphis  owning  and  operating  plants  out- 
side of  this  city  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  The  plant  of  the  N.  Butler 
Haynes  Company,  at  Beulah,  Miss.,  has  been  put  out  of  commission  for 
the  present,  and  this  firm  has  also  a  great  deal  of  timber  which  is  under 
water.  Lee  Wilson  &  Co.,  operating  a  plant  in  that  locality,  have  also 
found  it  impossible  to  run  recently.  One  of  the  mills  at  Stoneville,  Miss., 
the  output  of  which  is  taken  ny  the  Greble-Sine>  Lumber  Company,  is  also 
unable  to  operate.  These  conditions  have  resulted  from  the  failure  of  the 
government  engineers  to  repair  the  break  in  the  levee  system  of  Beulah, 
which  occurred  last  .spring.  This  is  now  about  400  feet  wide  and  a  vast 
area  is  covered  with  from  four  to  six  feet  of  water.  The  Riverside 
division  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company  has  been 
put  out  of  commission  and  this  has  materially  interfered  with  the  move- 
ment of  timber  from  that  territory. 

Lumber  interests  on  the  Arkansas  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  have 
suffered  little  if  any  inconvenience  from  the  high  water.  The  levees  at 
Modoc,  Wyanoke  and  other  points  where  breaks  occurred  last  year  were 
repaired  in  plenty  of  time  and  there  has  not  been  any  giving  away  of  the 
levee  system  at  any  point  on  the  western  side  of  that  stream.  George 
C.  Brown  &  Co.,  who  were  seriously  interfered  with  last  year,  have  been 
able  to  operate  steadily  at  Proctor  and  the  plant  of  Lee  Wilson  &  Co., 
at  Wilson,  has  escaped  even  the  necessity  of  suspension.  Last  year  there 
was  scarcely  a  plant  in  eastern  Arkansas  near  the  river  able  to  operate 
for  quite  a  while  as  a  result  of  breaks  in  the  levee  system  and  the  conse- 
quent flooding  of  a  vast  territory  in  that  state. 

The  movement  of  timber  to  Memphis  over  the  western  lines  has  not 
been  interfered  with.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  levees  In  Arkansas 
have  remained  intact,  the  tracks  of  all  the  western  lines  have  remained 
above  water  and  there  has  been  a  constant  handling  of  business  bolh 
into  and  out  of  the  West.  The  only  interference  with  the  lines  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  Riverside  division  of 
the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  road,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made. 

Although  through  service  is  being  maintained  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley  main  line  it  may  be  noted  that  this  road  is  short  of  equipment 
and  that  the  loading  of  logs  for  Memphis  and  other  points  thereon  has 
not  been  anything  like  it  might  be.  In  fact  the  Valley  Log  Loading 
Company  says  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  do  any  work  for  more 
than  a  week,  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  motive  power  and  as  a  result  of 
the  presence  of  so  many  loaded  cars  on  the  sidings  below  this  city.  The 
company,  however,  a  few  days  ago  resumed  loading  and  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  pretty  full  receipts  of  timber  over  that  line  at  Memphis. 

The  heavy  rains  which  have  occurred  throughout  this  territory  since 
the  first  of  the  year  have  interfered  to  a  considerable  extent  with  logging 
work  and  the  outlook  for  an  adequate  timber  supply  is  not  flattering  at 
the  moment.  Lizards  are  being  used  freely  in  the  low  lands  but  it  is  Im- 
possible to  make  headway  with  teams.  However,  conditions  from  a  log- 
ging standpoint  are  far  superior  to  what  they  were  following  the  high 
water  of  last  year  and  lumbermen  here  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  to  enable  them  to  take  care 
of  their  more  urgent  needs. 

The  Dugger  &.  Goshorn  Company  of  this  city  has  purchased  3,140  acres 
of  timberland  south  of  Humphrey,  Ark.  This  tract  adjoins  the  other 
holdings  of  this  firm  and  brings  the  total  to  about  6,500  acres.  This  com- 
pany operates  a  plant  at  Memphis  for  the  manufacture  lOf  hardwood  lum- 
ber, plow  handles  and  dimension  stock.  It  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  the  erection  of  a  seven-foot  band  mill  at  Warren,  Ark.,  and  this 
is  about  complete  and  ready  for  operation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  firm 
has  enough  timber  to  last  five  or  six  years. 

The  Southern  Boiler  &  Tank  Works  is  beginning  to  erect  a  plant  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Union  Railway  Company  (Belt  Line)  and  Wolf 
river.  This  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  South. 
This  company  is  owned  by  C,  L.  Ford  and  C.  S.  Stanton.  It  was  or- 
ganized several  years  ago  and  has  been  remarkably  successful.  It  will  be 
possible  for  the  company  to  do  several  times  as  much  business  under  the 
new  regime  as  heretofore. 

E.  W.  Cowgill,  who  recently  resigned  his  position  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  has  gone  to  Clarks- 
dale,   Miss.,   to   take  charge  of   the   United   States  Lumber   &  Cotton  Com- 


pany, which  maintains  offices  at  that  point.  This  company  has  extensive 
holdings  of  timberlands  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  it  proposes  to  estab- 
lish sawmills  and  take  other  steps  for  the  development  of  the  timber 
thereon.  This  is  to  be  done  with  a  view  to  clearing  the  land  and  placing 
it  in  readiness  for  cultivation.  When  all  of  th'e  land  has  been  cleared  and 
placed  in  cultivation  the  company  will  have  approximately  33,000  acres 
for  cotton  culture. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  to  Memphis  has  been  t.  P.  Arthur,  formerly 
of  the  Arthur  Hardwood  Flooring  Company.  He  left  Memphis  some  years 
ago  and  is  interested  in  the  Payson-Smith  Lumber  Company.  The  general 
offices  of  this  firm  are  at  Minneapolis,  but  Mr.  Arthur  has  his  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  The  present  Memphis  Hardwood  Flooring  Company 
is  successor  to  the  Arthur  Hardwood  Flooring  Company,  in  which  Mr. 
Arthur  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits.  He  brings  cheerful  news  to  Mem- 
phis regarding  conditions  obtaining  in  the  hardwood  lumber  industry. 
Mr.  Arthur  was  accompanied  to  Memphis  fay  T.  E.  i'oungblood,  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  offices  of  the  same  firm. 

Judge  J.  E.  McCall,  of  the  federal  court  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee,  has  sustained  the  plea  in  abatement  entered  by  Casey  Todd, 
for  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  in  the  suit  brought  by  M.  S.  Cub- 
bins,  representing  the  Riparian  Land  Owners'  Association,  against  the 
commission  and  sixteen  levee  boards  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  ends 
the  action  which  was  brought  by  Mr.  Cubbins  and  associates  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  the  commission  and  the  various  levee  boards  from 
maintaining  levees  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  between  Cairo 
and  the  Gulf.  The  decision  of  Judge  McCall  is  a  source  of  much  satis- 
faction to  lumber  interests  and  others  who  have  extensive  holdings  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  which  are  protected  by  the  embankments  against 
which  the  suits  are  aimed. 


=-<  BRISTOL  y- 


At  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  J.  A.  Wilkinson  Lumber  Company, 
Inc.,  held  recently.  Trustee  Irving  Whaley  was  instructed  to  ofEer  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  on  March  8,  the  Wilkinson  mill  and  yard  site  in 
this  city.     The  property  cost  about  $70,000. 

The  president  of  the  company,  J.  A.  Wilkinson,  was  examined  at  length. 
G.  E.  Goodeil,  secretary-treasurer,  was  also  on  the  stand.  It  was  devel- 
oped that  after  the  failure  of  Charles  R.  Partridge  &  Co.  at  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  in  May,  1912,  the  Wilkinson  company  made  a  contract 
with  J.  M.  Myers  of  Philadelphia  and  E.  H.  Cohic  of  Jersey  City,  whereby 
they  were  to  float  an  amount  of  paper  of  the  Wilkin.son  company,  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,  the  company  to  advance  to  the  men  $15,000  of  its  paper 
and  on  future  sales  to  receive  sixty  per  cent  and  Myers  and  Cohic  forty 
per  cent.  It  was  claimed  that  their  net  commission  was  to  be  but  ten 
per  cent  and  that  they  were  to  assume  payment  of  forty  per  cent  of  the 
paper  at  maturity.  However,  it  was  shown  that  little  is  known  of 
Myers  and  that  he  cannot  now  be  located.  Little  is  known  of  Cohic 
except  that  he  was  formerly  with  the  Partridge  company,  the  failure  of 
which  caused  the  failure  of  the  Wilkinson  company.  Cohic  wrote  attor- 
neys here,  who  wrote  him  for  information,  that  he  would  furnish  it  if  a 
clicck  lor  Sl^D  were  sent  him.  An  attorney  was  sent  there  and  his 
deposition  taken  without  giving  him  anything.  On  the  stand  J.  A.  Wilkin- 
son told  of  the  contract  with  Myers  and  Cohic  and  said  that  the  company 
never  received  anything  on  a  considerable  amount  of  the  paper  given  to 
Myers  and  Cohic,  but  this  paper,  together  with  that  upon  which  the 
company  realized  sixty  per  cent  of  the  proceeds,  is  now  all  here  for  col- 
lection, being  held  by  innocent  purchasers.  The  creditors  are  endeavor- 
ing to  hold  the  directors  personally  liable  because  the  company  paid  a 
dividend  aftc'r  the  Partridge  loss. 

William  S.  Whiting  of  the  Whiting  Manufacturing  Company  was  here 
this  week  from  Asheville,  N.  C.  He  says  that  the  company  is  hopeful  of 
financing  its  big  timber  proposition  at  an  early  date,  so  that  operations 
can  be  resumed.  The  company  owns  a  boundary  of  125.000  acres  of 
virgin  forest  in  Graham  county.  North  Carolina,  but  must  raise  $1,000,000 
more  to  build  a  railroad  from  Fontana  to  Robbinsville  and  railroads 
from  Robbinsville  through  the  timber,  in  order  to  get  it  out.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  company  will  resume  befofe  long.  Frank  R.  Whiting  of 
Philadelphia  is  looking  after  the  financing  of  the  proposition. 

The  Georges  Lumber  Company  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  just  been  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  large  area  of  timber  land  in  Pat- 
rick county,  Virginia.  A  band  mill  will  be  installed  and  a  small  railroad 
built. 

The  Trl-State  Lumber  Company  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  is  preparing  for 
extensive  development  of  timberlands  in  southern  West  Virginia,  near 
the  Virginia  border.  A  railroad  will  be  built  and  several  mills  installed 
at  an  early  date. 


=■<  LOUISVILLE  y- 


Friends  of  Charles  H.  Stotz  are  sympathizing  with  him  on  account  of 
the  poor  state  of  his  health.  Tuberculosis  has  developed,  and  Mr.  Stotz 
is  planning  to  go  to  Germany  to  take  the  much-heralded  Friedmann  cure. 
Mr.  Stotz  recently  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  for  the  Falls  City  Lum- 
ber Company,  the  name  under  which  he  had  been  doing  business,  but 
declares  that  if  be  gets  well  he  will  surely  get  on  his  feet  in  the  business 
world  again. 

The  Louisville   Hardwood  Club  attended   the   annual  convention   of  the 
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Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  In  Cincin- 
nati almost  en  masse,  passing  up  its  own  regular  weekly  meeting  In 
order  to  attend.  This  action  was  largely  the  result  of  a  cordial  tele"ram 
of  invitation  wired  to  the  organization  by  Lewis  Doster,  secretary  of  the 
association.  The  Hardwood  Club  will  go  to  Nashville  Feb.  18.  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  that  city.  A  special  car  has  been  en- 
gaged lor  the  trip.  This  will  be  the  flrst  time  the  two  clubs  have  ever 
foregathered,  and  the  trip  is  expected  to  be  a  most  enjoyable  one.  The 
club  will  also  be  officially  represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  to  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City  March  6  and  7,  the  association  having  asked  that  three  members  be 
named  to  be  the  special  guests  of  the  organization  at  its  banquet.  Presi- 
dent Edward  L.  Davis  will  name  the  three  representatives  in  the  near 
future. 

Railroad  men  representing  the  roads  interested  conferred  in  Louisville 
recently  regarding  the  advance  in  rates  on  lumber  from  the  South  into 
Canada,  which  is  the  subject  of  a  complaint  now  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  two  subjects  taken  up  were  the  division  of 
rates  which  should  be  in  effect  and  the  proper  defense  to  make  against 
the  arguments  of  the  shippers.  There  is  a  hare  possibility  that  as  a 
result  of  the  meeting  the  advance  will  be  withdrawn. 

lue  1913  flood  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  as  far  as  Louisville  is  con- 
cerned, and  "the  Point,"  the  district  chiefly  affected,  is  now  In  a  normal 
condition,  both  as  to  its  residents  and  the  industrial  concerns  located 
there.  Their  yards  have  been  placed  on  terra  flrma  again ;  losses,  which 
turned  out  to  be  remarkably  small,  have  been  charged  up,  and  business 
is  running  along  about  as  usual.  The  Louisville  Point  Lumber  Company's 
eawmill  is  now  in  condition  to  run,  and  as  it  was  the  flrst  affected  by  the 
rise,  this  indicates  the  passing  of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  flood. 

In  all  probability,  according  to  advices  from  Washington,  the  hill  of 
Congressman  Stanley,  which  was  intended  to  force  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville to  grant  Interchangeable  switching  to  local  shippers,  will  not  be 
acted  upon  at  this  session.  The  delay  in  getting  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject will  not  affect  the  fight  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  behalf  of  lumber- 
men and  other  shippers  who  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  arbitrary 
rules  of  this  company  on  the  subject  of  switching.  The  Board  will  pro- 
ceed to  lay  a  complaint  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  near  future,  believing  that  the  present  statutes  give  the  commission 
ample  authority  with  which  to  de.tl  with  the  matter. 

The  Salt  Lick,  Ky..  Lumber  Company,  which  recently  sued  the  Amer- 
ican Boom  &  Timber  Company,  the  Wheelcr-Holden  Tie  Company  and  the 
Whistler  &  Searcy  Company  to  enjoin  these  concerns  from  interfering 
with  the  movement  of  rafts  of  the  plaintiff,  settled  its  differences  with  the 
defendants  without  the  necessity  of  having  the  case  heard.  The  trouble 
arose  over  the  use  of  the  Licking  River,  the  Salt  Lick  company  contending 
that  the  American  Boom  &  Timber  Company  and  the  others  had  arranged 
their  booms  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  float  its  logs  out. 

J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Ky.,  have  purchased  30,000  acres  of 
timberland  on  Line  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  are  building  a 
twenty-mile  railroad  to  the  extension  of  the  Lexington  &  Eastern,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  enable  them  to  develop  the  property.  A  large 
mill  will  be  built,  as  well  as  other  buildings  needed  in  the  operation, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

The  handle  factory  of  H.  R.  Lemaj  at  White  Cloud,  near  Corydon,  Ind.. 
was  recently  burned  with  $4,000  loss.  The  plant  probably  will  be  re- 
built. 

The  Turner,  Day  &  Woolworth  Handle  Company  of  Louisville,  one  of 
the  largest  hickory  handle  manufacturers  in  the  world,  has  declared  a 
semi-annual  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  payable  Feb.  1. 

Carr  Brothers  of  Nashville  have  purchased  a  big  tract  of  timber  in 
Bell  county  from  the  Continental  Coal  Corporation  of  Pineville,  Ky.,  and 
will  erect  a  large  mill  near  Pineville. 

=■<  ST.  LOUIS  >•  — 


The  estimated  cost  of  new  buildings  and  alterations  for  which  permits 
were  issued  during  January  fell  $2,801,163  short  of  the  mark  for  the 
corresponding  month  last  year,  according  to  the  report  of  the  building 
commissioner.  The  total  estimated  cost  in  permits  issued  during  January 
last  year  was  $3,408,032.  The  total  last  month  was  $618,869.  The 
permit  tor  the  Railway  Exchange  building  for  $2,600,000  was  taken  out 
last  January. 

Both  shipments  and  receipts  ot  lumber  showed  increases  during  last 
month.  The  receipts  in  January,  1913,  were  16,137  cars,  compared  with 
10,476  cars  during  the  month  of  January  last  year,  an  increase  of  5,661 
cars.  The  shipments  last  month  were  10,339  cars,  while  during  the 
month  of  January,  1912,  they  were  7,584,  or  an  increase  In  January  this 
year  of  2,755  cars.  Tnere  were  no  shipments  or  receipts  during  January 
last  year  nor  this  year. 

The  hearing  in  the  matter  of  the  investigation  and  suspension  of 
advances  in  rates  of  hardwood  lumber  from  points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
and  other  points  to  Memphis,  St.  Louis  and  other  points  of  destination, 
which  was  set  for  Feb.  10,  in  this  city,  has  been  postponed  until  March 
10.  It  will  be  before  Special  Examiner  Elder.  Harold  Small,  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  legal  end  for  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange,  says  that 
hardwood  lumbermen  from  Omaha.  Neb.,  Cairo,  111.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
possibly  Chicago,  will  appear  before  the  examiner  and  oppose  any 
advances. 


Frank  G.  Hanley,  wholesaler  of  cypress  lumber,  loft  fnr  New  Orleans 
and  Cuba  last  week.  He  will  spend  a  few  days  in  New  Orleans  on  busl- 
combln"ed  ^°  '°  ^"'"'  '"  '"'°  °'  ""'*"'  '^*'"'^  °'  PK-asure  and  business 

E.  W.  Blumor,  sales  manager  for  the  Lothman  Cypress  Company  who 
has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Oshkosb  plant  and  a  trip 
through  the  North,  states  that  he  brought  In  some  good-sized  orders  and 
found  conditions  very  good  everywhere  he  visited.  The  lumbermen  are 
feeling  fine,  stocks  are  very  low  and  he  anticipates  a  big  trade  from 
that  section  as  soon  as  the  weather  opens  up. 

E.  H.  Luehrmann  of  the  C.  F.  Luehrmann  Hardwood  Lumber  Company 
reports  conditions  good  and  that  lots  of  orders  are  being  shipped  out  all 
the  time.  The  demand  for  everything  on  the  list  Is  strong.  Gum,  yellow 
pine  and  oak  are  most  In  demand  and  orders  have  come  In  so  well 
recently  that  the  company's  stocks  are  running  low,  aa  It  Is  not  getting 
in  enough  dry  stock  to  meet  the  demand. 

L.  M.  Borgess  of  the  Steele  &  Hibbard  Lumber  Company  Is  trailing 
around  up  In  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  getting  orders.  He  has  already  sent 
In   some   good-sized  ones. 

Leopold  Methudy,  a  wealthy  retired  lumberman,  seventy-six  years  old, 
died  last  week.  For  more  than  two  years  he  has  been  In  poor  health! 
He  was  a  captain  In  the  Union  Army,  stationed  at  Fort  Pickering,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  He  moved  to  St.  Louis  shortly  before  the  war  and  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business.  lie  was  a  member  of  Ransom  Post  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  of  St.  Louis  and  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  Is  survived 
by  bis  wife,  three  sons,  two  daughters  and  two  grandchildren. 

The  Lumbermen's  Exchange  held  its  first  monthly  dinner  and  meeting 
under  the  present  administration  on  Feb.  7,  at  the  Mercantile  Club.  The 
standing  committees  made  reports  on  what  they  have  done  and  what 
they  intend  to  do.  President  F.  H.  Smith  advocates  holding  monthly 
meetings  in  order  to  bring  the  members  in  closer  touch  with  each  other 
and  to  make  them  take  greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Exchange. 
Only  the  members  of  the  exchange  are  expected  to  participate  In  these 
monthly  meetings. 


=-<  MILWAUKEE  y- 


The  Steinman  Lumber  Company  of  this  city  has  filed  an  amendment  to 
its  articles  of  incorporation  at  Madison  increasing  the  capital  stock  from 
$100,(J00   to   $200,000. 

Louis  Hanitch,  C.  J.  Hartley  and  L.  J.  Hunt  are  named  as  the  In- 
corporators of  the  Belden  Timber  Company  of  Superior.  The  concern 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  railroad  rates  on 
lumber  as  follows :  The  Milwaukee  road  is  authorized  to  continue  to 
charge  on  lumber  in  carloads  between  Eau  Claire,  Chippewa  Falls  or  Me- 
nominee, Wis. ;  Duluth,  Cloquet.  Minn. :  Superior,  Wis.,  and  points  taking 
the  same  rates  as  are  concurrently  in  effect  on  like  traffic  between  the 
same  points  by  way  of  short  line  and  to  maintain  higher  rates  from  and 
to  intermediate  points,  provided  their  present  rates  from  and  to  said 
intermediate   points   are  not   exceeded. 

Due  to  the  better  demand  and  prices  that  prevailed  for  timber  last  year, 
the  logging  operations  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  are  heavier 
than  for  the  past  five  years.  Weather  for  logging  is  very  good  for  the 
large  operator,  but  the  small  jobbers  are  looking  for  a  fall  of  snow. 
Millions  of  feet  of  timber  have  been  cut  but  are  In  many  cases  lying  on 
skids  in  the  woods  awaiting  the  coming  of  snow  so  that  they  may  be 
hauled  to  market  or  sidings.  The  lack  of  snow  means  less  logs  on  the 
market  and  an  advanced  price  of  lumber.  The  large  operators,  with  their 
modern  hauling  devices,  are  hauling  much  timber. 

The  Kenfield-Lamoreaus  Company  of  Washburn  has  started  both  day 
and  night  shifts  and  expects  to  continue  the  same  throughout  the  winter. 
The  mill  furnished  stock  for  the  large  box  and  crating  factory  of  the 
company  in  Washburn,  which  Is  also  running  full  blast. 

The  Diamond  Lumber  Company  of  Green  Bay  cut  over  24,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  during  1912,  according  to  the  report  of  General  Manager  J.  T. 
Phillips  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company.  With  favorable  labor 
conditions  next  year  the  cut  for  1913  will  reach  30,000,000  feet.  The 
company's  mill  Is  running  day  and  night  shifts  now.  John  Tolfree  of 
West  Branch,  Mich.,  was  elected  president ;  M.  P.  Gale  of  Saginaw,  vice- 
president  ;  A.  W.  Seeley  of  Saginaw,  secretary ;  J.  T.  Phillips,  Green  Bay, 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 

W.  T.  Bradford,  bond  officer  of  the  (Union  Trust  Company  of  Menominee, 
has  returned  from  Manlstlque  where  the  reorganization  of  the  Consolidated 
Lumber  Company  was  completed.  The  Consolidated  company  has  taken 
over  the  properties  of  tie  Chicago  Lumber  Company  of  Michigan,  the 
Western  Lumber  Company  and  J.  D.  Wilson  &  Co.  of  Mnnislique.  The 
company  is  capitalized  for  $1,475,000  and  has  a  serial  bond  Issue  of 
$350,000.  I.  C.  Harmon,  manufacturer  of  Menominee,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  will  move  to  Manlstlque  to  assume  duties. 

The  Merrill  Veneer  Company  determined  to  make  a  general  expansion 
.of  the  capacity  of  Its  plant  at  the  annual  meeting  at  which  officers  were 
also  elected. 

Ralph  Story  of  Milwaukee,  has  acquired  an  active  Interest  In  the 
Badger  Basket  &  Veneer  Company  at  Burlington,  and  has  assumed  the 
position  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 

George  Hays,  a  well-known  box  manufacturer  and  an  old  resident  of 
Milwaukee,   died  on  Jan.  27  at  the  home  of  bis  daughter  after  a  short 
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Illness.  He  engaged  In  the  planing  mill  and  box  manufacturing  business 
on  Fifth  and  Cedar  streets  many  years  ago.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Hays 
retired  and  his  sons  took  over  the  management.  Mr.  Hays  was  eighty 
years  old,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  living  Mason  in  Milwaukee. 
Two  sons  and  three  daughters  survive  him. 


=-<  DETROIT  y- 


Secretary  .Tohn  Lodge  of  I  lie  Dwiglit  Lumber  Company  reports  that  his 
factory  is  very  busy  and  that  the  demand  for  hardwood  flooring  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  During  the  past  thirty  days  prices  on  flooring  have 
increased  an  average  of  $2  a  thousand,  due  to  the  increase  in  price  of 
rough  material.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Lodge  says  that  the  lumber 
supply  is  ample  but  that  he  fears  that  the  company  will  have  some  diffi- 
culty In  getting  rough  stock  before  very  long. 

George  I.  McClure  says  that  business  is  rushing  and  that  the  hardwood 
sales  of  the  past  month  are  far  in  excess  of  any  January  in  the  business 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  snow  in  Michigan 
he  is  afraid  that  the  supply  of  Michigan  hardwood  will  be  very  scarce. 
While  all  the  lumbermen  are  well  equipped  to  make  an  enormous  cut,  the 
non-appearance  of  snow  is  keeping  them  gue?sing. 

The  Thomas  Forman  Company  reports  having  had  the  best  January 
business  in  many  years.  Business  still  continues  to  be  brisk  with  prices 
very  satisfactory.  A  representative  of  the  company  says  that  the  large 
amount  of  building  being  done  in  Detroit  has  kept  it  busy  every  minute 
and  that  prospects  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  are  very  encouraging. 
Hardwood  flooring  and  flnish  are  in  big  demand  and  the  supply  is  a  trifle 
short. 


Bluestone  Land  &  Lumber  Company 

M.\NUFACTIIRERS 

WEST  VIRGINIA  HARDWOODS 
Soft  White  Pine,  Oak,  Poplar,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

Band   Sawed   Stock  RIDGWAY 
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I  Hardwood  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers! 

RIEMEIER  LUMBER  CO. 

OAK,         POPLAR,         CHESTNUT 

SUMMERS  AND  GEST  STREETS 

JAMES  KENNEDY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

OAK,   POPLAR  AND   OTHER   HARDWOODS 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK   BUILDING 

The  Kosse,  Shoe  &  Schleyer  Co. 

WALNUT,  OAK,  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

103-4-5  CAREW  BUILDING 

OHIO  VENEER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  &  Importers  FOREIGN  VENEERS 

3034-34    COLERAIN    A%ENUE 

CHARLES  F.  SHIELS  &  CO. 

SPECI.VLISTS    IN    WIDE    STOCK 

POPLAR,  OAK,  CHERRY,  BIRCH 


GEORGE  LITTLEFORD 

RED     CEDAR,  CHERRY 

OrnCE:      1383    RICHMOND    STREET 

SW ANN-DAY  LUMBER  CO. 

Mfrs.    YELLOW    POPLAR   and    WHITE    OAK 

SALES    OFFICE— SECOND    NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING 

SHAWNEE  LUMBER  CO. 

HARDWOODS,  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCK 

^  Sales  Office — South  Side  Station — C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.  S 


One  ot  the  new  liirabor  and  finish  companies  in  the  Detroit  field  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  as  the  F.  L.  Lowrie  Lumber  &  Finish  Com- 
pany. Of  a  capital  stocls  issue  of  $50,000,  at  $100  per  share,  $25,000  was 
paid  in.  Fredericli  T.  Lowrie  owns  298  shares  and  George  P.  Lowrie  and 
Charlotte  P.  Lowrie  one  share  a  piece.  The  stock  runs  for  a  term  of 
thirty  years. 


The  Hardwood  Market 


.-<.  CHICAGO  >.= 


The  situation  locally  is  practically  unchanged  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  Continued  shortage  of  most  lines  of  stock — and  as  heretofore  the 
lower  grades  particularly — together  with  steadily  maintained  and  in  some 
instances  gradually  increasing  prices,  mark  the  local  conditions.  Both 
northern  and  southern  manufacturers  with  headquarters  or  representatives 
in  Chicago,  and  also  the  larger  wholesalers  handling  northern  and  southern 
hardwood  stocks,  report  that  they  see  no  chance  of  material  relief  in  the 
stock  situation  for  a  good  many  months.  The  shortage  in  hardwood 
stocks  has  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  upon  the  consumption  of  veneer  as 
this  department  of  forest  products  is  now  enjoying  one  of  the  most 
profitable  periods  it  has  ever  experienced. 

It  would  be  easier  to  enumerate  the  woods  which  are  in  less  active 
request  than  those  which  are  in  great  demand,  as  practically  all  grades 
of  all  species  are  selling  well.  As  is  everywhere  noted,  plain  red  oak  is  the 
leading  item  among  hardwoods.  Plain  white  oak  continues  to  be  a  close 
second,  while  the  gradually  increasing  call  for  quartered  oak  stock 
continues  to  be  apparent.  Red  gum  has  resumed  its  former  strong 
position  and  sap  gum  is  showing  rapidly  growing  strength  and  an 
increasing  price  which  will  undoubtedly  bring  it  to  a  more  equitable  level 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  red  gum.  Increasing  difficulty  is  encountered 
in  securing  box  lumber  and  it  is  not  probable  that  this  situation  will  be 
relieved  to  any  extent  during  the  present  year. 

The  soft  open  winter  in  the  North  and  the  excessive  rains  in  the 
Mississippi  producing  territory  have  militated  seriously  against  logging. 
Some  difficulty  in  securing  adequate  stock  is  anticipated  by  local 
wholesalers  on  this  account.  But  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  ot  the  local 
trade  that  the  whole  thing  hinges  upon  buying  and  deliveries,  as  lumber 
will  sell  and  sell  at  a  good  figure. 


-•<,  NEW  YORK  y. 


There  is  nothing  ot  special  interest  in  the  local  hardwood  market.  The 
strong  features  of  the  past  several  months  continue  in  evidence  and  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  any  relaxation  in  the  market.  Some  advances  have 
been  noted  since  the  last  report,  particularly  in  ash  and  oak.  Maple  has 
also  advanced.  There  Is  no  need  to  worry  about  the  demand  for  good 
lumber,  and  the  improvement  in  call  for  lumber  of  lower  grade  is  en- 
couraging. Any  change  in  the  general  lumber  market  for  the  next  six 
months  or  more  will  be  toward  advanced  prices. 


-•<,  BUFFALO  y 


The  hardwood  trade  is  doing  well  at  present  and  the  past  month  was 
above  the  average  in  extent  of  business.  Dealers  state  that  the  mild 
weather  has  made  it  difficult  for  many  mills  to  get  their  log  supplies  and 
this  has  had  a  strengthening  effect  upon  prices,  which  already  were  firm. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  dry  stock  of  various  woods 
and  the  outlook  is  for  firm  prices  in  the  near  future. 

Quartered  oak  is  beginning  to  show  a  little  more  strength  and  even 
the  common  grades,  which  have  been  in  small  demand  for  some  time,  are 
now  firmer.  Plain  oak  sales  are  being  made  in  good  quantity  at  the 
usual  firm  quotations.  Maple  and  birch  are  strong  and  flooring  in  these 
woods  is  bringing  higher  prices.  Ash  is  a  little  more  active.  The  low 
grades  of  all  hardwoods  are  in  small  supply  and  poplar  and  basswood 
show  much  strength,  being  considerably  higher  than  last  year. 

■<  PHILADELPHIA  >■ 

The  hardwood  situation  remains  unchanged  from  a  fortnight  ago. 
Balance  sheets  are  all  taken  off  and  other  fiscal  matters  disposed  of.  and 
where  to  secure  the  necessary  stock  is  now  the  paramount  considera- 
tion. Both  the  wholesaler  and  consumer  realize  that  in  this  matter  they 
are  up  against  a  hard  problem,  and  the  depleted  stock  pile  at  the 
mill  end  and  the  inclement  weather  conditions  in  the  Southland  give 
little  hope  of  a  near  solution.  For  many  years  the  manufacturers  have 
not  entertained  so  many  visitors,  all  pleading  for  some  of  their  stock, 
and  at  their  own  price. 

The  consuming  industries  continue  active,  and  a  stout  optimism  obtains 
everywhere  as  to  outlook.  Plain  oak  continues  leader  among  the  woods; 
quartered  oak  is  still  climbing ;  ash  gains ;  gum  in  the  eastern  market  is 
in  good  demand ;  beech,  birch  and  maple  hold  a  good  place ;  poplrfr 
remains  steady  and  chestnut  makes  new  friends.  There  is  no  weakening 
in  cypress  and  the  mahogany  market  is  strong. 
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.^  PITTSBURGH  y. 


Hardwood  matters  here  are  in  first-class  shape.  About  the  only  thins 
that  has  caused  any  prospective  let-up  in  demand  Just  now  is  the  fear 
of  a  general  firemen's  strike  on  the  eastern  railroads  which  will  very 
seriously  cripple  everything  in  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  lines. 
So  far  as  the  manufacturing  trade  is  concerned,  hardwood-using  concerns 
are  taking  much  more  hardwood  than  they  did  last  January.  Their 
requisitions  are  very  much  larger  and  their  buying  nerve  is  apparently  !> 
good  deal  better.  The  tendency  in  all  lines  of  hardwood  is  toward  higher 
prices.  Everybody  follows  their  stock  quickly.  Even  yards  are  begin- 
ning to  get  pretty  tasty  in  their  demands  for  prompt  shipments,  for  those 
retailers  which  supply  manufacturing  and  industrial  trade  on  a  small 
scale  are  pushed  to  it  hard  to  get  lumber  on  short  notice  for  their  cus- 
tomers. The  building  outlook  seems  to  be  much  better  than  last  year. 
All  around  hardwood  men  are  feeling  good  and  if  they  can  get  the  lumber 
have  no  fear  at  ali  about  selling  it. 


"<  BOSTON  y- 


There  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  strength  of  the  hardwood  lumber 
market ;  in  fact,  prices  in  some  cases  are  held  with  even  more  firmness 
than  they  have  been.  Taking  the  demand  as  a  whole,  it  is  very  satis- 
factory. The  large  manufacturing  consumers  of  hardwood  lumber  have 
been  very  busy.  Furniture  manufacturers  have  also  been  busy.  There  is 
considerable  veneering  being  used  and  the  outlook  is  that  the  demand  for 
veneers  will  become  still  more  active.  All  reports  from  manufacturing 
centers  indicate  small  stocks  of  dry  lumber.  According  to  reports 
received  here,  many  manufacturers  have  been  handicapped  by  being  unable 
to  get  laborers  this  winter. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  plain  oak  and  prices  are  very  firm.  If  a 
buyer  really  insists  upon  prompt  shipment  he  is  often  obliged  to  pay  a 
slight  advance  over  the  general  asking  prices.  Quartered  oak  is  also 
very  firmly  held.  There  is  a  go  d  demand  for  black  walnut.  This  wood 
has  been  in  small  offering  for  some  time  and  prices  are  noticeably  higher, 
especially  for  walnut  of  good  thickness.  Demand  for  ash  and  birch  has 
ruled  rather  quiet,  but  prices  are  well  held. 


=-<  BALTIMORE  y 


No  weakness  has  developed  in  the  hardwood  trade  during  the  fortnight. 
Quotations  are  either  very  firm  or  a  further  upward  movement  is  taking 
place.  l"his,  at  least,  is  the  case  with  regard  to  oak,  which  wood  has 
shown  additional  strength  in  the  last  week  or  two.  As  the  millmen  are 
getting  plenty  of  inquiries  they  naturally  feel  that  the  business  will  stand 
another  raise,  and  many  of  them  are  marking  up  their  figures,  muclr  to 
the  uneasiness  of  the  wholesalers,  who  maintain  that  they  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  place  stocks  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  prices. 
If  the  quotations  get  up  too  high,  the  yards  manifest  a  tendency  to  hold 
off  and  to  provide  only  for  immediate  necessities.  This,  according  to 
wholesalers,  is  already  being  done.  The  objection  is  also  raised  that  when 
prices  reach  a  certain  level,  the  consumer  will  turn  to  substitutes,  and  in 
support  of  this  assertion  the  present  situation  with  respect  to  yellow  pop- 
lar is  pointed  to.  There  was  a  time  when  yellow  poplar  had  a  most 
receptive  market,  but  since  the  range  of  prices  has  been  soaring,  buyers 
turn  to  other,  cheaper  woods,  which  may  not  be  so  desirable  for  various 
purposes,  but  are  none  the  less  made  to  fill  the  bill.  The  noticeable  im- 
provement in  extra  wide  poplar  continues  and  with  all  other  divisions  of 
the  hardwood  business  in  good  shape,  the  members  of  the  trade  have 
ample  reason  to  feel  satisfied. 

There  are  increasing  indications  that  trans-Atlantic  steamship  rates 
may  not  keep  up  to  the  notch  set  in  the  contracts  which  exporters  were 
asked  to  sign  last  December.  Some  of  the  current  rates  offered  are  five 
and  six  cents  below  those  which  the  steamship  agents  were  willing  to 
quote  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  though,  of  course,  the  contract  rates 
are  still  lower  than  the  current  rates  offered.  Talk  about  the  possibility 
of  an  ocean  rate  war  is  more  definite,  and  the  exporters  are  disposed  to 
hold  back  in  the  hope  that  they  may  benefit.  Meanwhile  the  foreign 
buyers  complain  that  prices  here  are  too  high  for  the  •  foreign  trade, 
and  that  there  will  be  material  curtailment  if  ihe  quotations  are  adhered 
to.  In  view  of  the  brisk  domestic  demand  for  all  woods,  however, 
there  is  little  or  no  prospect  that  figures  will  be  reduced.  Chestnut  is 
very  firm,  even  sound  wormy  moving  in  such  quantities  that  the  mills  are 
unable  to  accumulate  stocks.  Ash  is  in  much  the  same  position,  and 
all  other  items  on  the  list  are  very  active.  The  open  winter  is  aiding 
production,  but  evidently  so  far  without  any  progress  toward  a  making 
up  of  the  shortage  in  stocks  which  developed  a  year  ago. 


=-<  COLUMBUS  y 


Despite  the  fact  that  winter  is  usually  a  dull  period,  the  hardwood 
trade  in  Columbus  and  central  Ohio  has  been  very  active  during  the  past 
fortnight  The  demand  from  yards  and  factories  has  been  good  and 
the  movement  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Prices  have  ruled  firm  iii 
every  variety  and  grade  and  recent  advances  have  been  made  in  several 
Items  One  of  the  best  phases  of  the  trade  is  the  fact  that  both  yards 
and  factories  appear  to  realize  that  high  quotations  have  come  to  stay 
and,    as   a    result,    they    are    buying   more   freely    now.      Yard   stocks   are 


light  and  retailers  arc  buying  for  the  spring  building  ru.sh.  Factory 
stocks  are  also  light. 

There  is  a  good  movement  of  the  lower  grades.  Dry  stocks  are  light 
in  every  section  and  In  some  oases  almost  any  reasonable  price  can  be 
asked  for  stocks.  Automobile  concerns  are  now  good  buyers  and  the  same 
is  true  of  factories  making  vehicles  and  implemenls.  Kurnilure  factories 
are  expected  to  be  In  the  market  soon,  as  the  shows  are  about  over. 

Quartered  oak  is  firm  and  the  demand  Is  good,  I'laln  oak  is  one  of  the 
strongest  points  in  the  market  and  both  white  and  red  are  moving  well. 
Poplar  is  also  moving  well.  There  Is  also  a  gooil  demand  for  ash,  bass- 
wood    and    chestnut.      Prices    arc    firm. 


=•<  CINCINNATI  y 


Recent  reports  show  busimss  to  be  in  a  vi  ly  lualthy  condition.  Inqui- 
ries have  been  numerous  and  cover  practically  all  of  the  hardwoods. 
Prices  are  high  on  all  Items  and  apparently  there  Is  no  chance  for 
cheaper  lumber.  While  there  Is  quite  a  little  stock  on  sticks  at  the 
present  time,  and  present  weather  conditions  are  favorable  In  many  pro- 
ducing points,  manufacturers  find  little  difficulty  In  placing  slock  at 
attractive  prices.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  revisit  of  high  watiT  in 
the  South  this  spring,  liardwoods  will  be  scarce,  and  should  <*onslderable 
high  water  handicap  tlie  production  for  thirty  days  or  more,  there  will 
be  a  greater  shortage  this  year  than  last.  Factories  in  this  territory  are 
all  busy  and  there  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  at  this  time  in  indicate  a 
dull   period. 

Tile    movement    of    plain    oak    is    unquestionably    the    heaviest    and    all 


THREE  STATES  LUMBER  COMPANY 
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I      ^     SOUTHERN  HARDWOODS 
LCoHonwood  and  Red  Cum  Specialties 

f  MAIN  OFFICE,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE  '^ 
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CINCINNATI 

JHardwoodlVlanufacturers  and  Jobbers! 

KIUIN  DRIED  OAK 

AIND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

are  one  of  our  many  "specialties"  which  are 
so  satisfactory  to  others.     Why  not  you? 

Might   pay   you   to   get     in 
touch  with  us.    It  has  others 

THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  CO. 


Richey,  Halsted  &  Quick 

HIGH      GRADE      SOUTHERN     LUMBER 

E.  C.  BRADLEY  LUMBER  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  WEST  VIRGINA  HARDWOODS 

GOERKE    BUII.DING 

Johns,  Mowbray,  Nelson  Company 

OAK,    ASH,    POPLAR    &    CHESTNUT 

GTM    .\M)    COTTONWOOIJ 


C.  CRANE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS     HARDWOOD     LUMBER 


1739    E.\.STEKN    .WENTE 


CONASAUGA  LUMBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  HARDWOOD  AND  PINE 

rOlIRTH  N.VTION.M,  n.\NK   BlULDINO 
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HARDWOOD 

LUMBER 

CLEAN-UP 


Being'  about  to  put  into  commission  my  hard- 
wood sawmill  at  Memphis,  want  to  clean  up  the 
present  stock  of  well-manufactured,  good  aver- 
age length  and  width,  and  thoroughly  dry  hard- 
woods in  Memphis  yard,  before  piling  any  new 
stock. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  jjrincipal  items 
contained  in  this  assortment: 

ASH 

l"  is  &  2s 15,000  feet 

1  ^"  C  &  Btr 75,000  feet 

2"  C  &  Btr 30,000  feet 

3"  C  &  Btr 30,000  feet 

4"  C  &  Btr 25,000  feet 

QTD.    RED   GUM 

1^"  C  &  Btr 30,000  feet 

1  Yz"  No.   1  Com 20,000  feet 

2"  No.   1   Com 10,000  feet 

POPLAR 

1 54  "   1  s  &  2s 20,000  feet 

IJ^"  IS  &  2S 50,000  feet 

2"  IS  &  2s 10,000  feet 

2"  Signboards    25,000  feet 

QTD.   WHITE   OAK 

1  J4"  is  &  2s 25,000  feet 

M"  No.  1   Com 25,000  feet 

1"  No.   1  Com 50,000  feet 

1  Va"  No.  1   Com 20,000  feet 

1x2 J^  to  4"  is  &  2S  Strips.  .  .  .  50,000  feet 

1x2  to  4"  No.  1  Com.  Strips.  .  .  .150,000  feet 

QTD.   RED   OAK 

l"  is  &  2s 20,000   feet 

i%"  is  &  2s 25,000   feet 

IJ^"  is  &  2s 8,000  feet 

W  C  &  Btr 19,000  feet 

1"  to  2"  No.  2  Com 35,000  feet 

1x2  to  3"  No.  1  Com.  Strips.  .  .  .  54,000  feet 

PLAIN   RED  OAK 
54"  is  &  2s  12"  &  up  wide.  . .  .    22,000  feet 
Yi"  No.  1  Com 1 8,000  feet 

PLAIN   WHITE   OAK 

fl"  IS  &  2s 100,000  feet 

J4"  IS  &  2S 47,000   feet 

Ys"  IS  &  2s 27,000  feet 

WORMY  QTD.  WHITE  OAK 
1"  C  &  Btr 60,000   feet 

Address  Chicago  office  for  quotations. 
Ask  for  price  on  any  item  listed  herein  or  on  mahogany 
lumber,  or  fancy  wood  veneers  of  any  description. 

C.  L.  WILLEY,  Chicago 

Largest  Mahogany  Veneer  and  Lumber  Producing  Plant  in 

the  World 


grades  are  very  strong.  Quartered  oak  is  moving  well  and  commanding 
a  better  price  than  formerly.  Ash  is  a  ready  seller,  thicii  stock  being 
very  strong.  Poplar,  basswood,  gum  and  cottonwood  are  high  in  price 
and  very  scarce. 

The  market  is  very  active  on  low-grade  cypress  at  stiff  prices.  Shop 
and  better  is  in  good  demand  but  will  be  much  improved  by  the  opening 
of  the  building  season.  Planing  mills  are  very  good  users  of  the  latter 
grades  at  this  time.  Dressed  or  yard  stock  Is  a  little  off  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  better  grades  of  poplar,  and  while 
prices  remain  as  during  the  past  several  months,  the  opinion  is  general 
that  better  prices  will  prevail  should  the  demand  continue.  Low-grade 
stock  is  in  strong  demand  and  is  very  scarce.  Prices  are  the  highest  in 
years. 

All  planing  mills  are  still  very  busy  getting  out  stock  for  immediate 
use.  This  is  principally  in  the  finishing  lines,  but  quite  a  little  of  it  is 
for  work  on  buildings  recently  started.  The  popular  trend  is  still  toward 
red  gum  for  interior  finish  where  a  moderately  priced  hardwood  is 
desired.  Builders  have  found  that  gum  has  stood  the  test,  the  results 
obtained  being  very  satisfactory.  Architects  do  not  hesitate  to  specify 
gum  and  a  steady  increase  in  its  use  is  assured.  There  is,  of  course, 
much  oak  used,  both  fumed  and  early  English  finish,  also  mahogany  in 
the  more  expensive  homes  and  buildings.  Birch  is  another  wood  that  is 
popular  and  is  used  largely  as  a  substitute  for  mahogany. 


=-<  TOLEDO  >•= 


There  is  but  little  change  in  the  local  hardwood  situation.  Prices 
are  holding  firm  with  an  upward  tendency.  There  is  a  decided  scarcity 
in  certain  lines,  especially  in  low  grades,  which  are  in  great  demand. 
Plain  oak  is  strong  at  present  and  there  is  also  a  good  market  for 
hickory,  dry  stocks  being  scarce.  The  conditions  in  the  South  are  still 
unfavorable,  owing  to  the  heavy  floods  of  last  season  and  the  open  winter 
which  has  made  it  difBcult  to  get  out  the  timber.  Inquiries  are  numerous 
and  orders  are  coming  in  well  for  bending  material,  while  sash  and  door 
concerns  have  been  ordering  liberally.  Hardwood  flooring  is  in  good 
demand,  especially  from  the  local  field.  Boxing  and  crating  materials  are 
scarce  and  high  and  much  wanted.  The  outlook  generally  is  considered 
good.  Speculative  buying  is  not  being  indulged  in,  but  some  moderately 
heavy  orders  are  being  placed  to  take  care  of  the  spring  business,  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  even  larger  than  last  season,  which  was  a  record 
year  in   Toledo. 

-<  INDIANAPOLIS  > 

Hardwood  interests  are  well  pleased  with  the  volume  of  business 
they  had  in  January  and  with  the  prospects  for  the  immediate  future. 
The  January  business  was  better  than  that  of  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  and  prices  are  steady.  It  is  predicted  that  some  grades  of  hard- 
wood will  advance   shortly. 

The  veneer  mills  are  having  an  excellent  business  and  predict  that  they 
will  have  a  much  larger  demand  for  veneers  this  year  than  last.  Furni- 
ture factories  are  looking  forward  to  a  record-breaking  trade.  The 
automobile  business  is  slow  at  present,  but  doubtless  will  show  improve- 
ment in  the  spring. 

Building  operations  are  breaking  previous  records  and  much  building 
is    in    sight    that    will    require    considerable    hardwood    for    interior    trim. 


=^  MEMPHIS  y 


The  demand  for  hardwood  lumber  here  continues  good.  Some  members 
say  there  is  perhaps  not  quite  as  much  activity  as  there  was  a  short 
time  ago.  while  others  say  they  are  having  all  the  business  they  can 
handle.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  quite  good.  In  fact  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  a  slightly  higher  level  in  some  directions.  The  smallness 
of  dry  stocks  has  been  a  feature  for  some  time.  At  present  production 
is  on  a  pretty  good  scale  but  the  outlook  for  a  large  timber  supply  is  not 
particularly  bright,  especially  in  the  late  spring,  with  the  result  that 
1  litre  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  anticipat(*  a  further  reduction 
in  shipping  dry  holdings  in  the  South.  The  demand  is  particularly  good 
for  the  lower  grades  of  cottonwood  and  gum,  which  are  somewhat  scarce 
and  which  are  firmly  held.  Box  factories  are  working  on  full  time  and  the 
other  industries  consuming  these  grades  are  also  taking  their  full  quota. 
There  is  also  a  very  satisfactory  call  for  all  grades  of  plain  oak  both 
red  and  white,  with  the  preference  for  thin.  Quartered  oak  is  about 
steady  at  the  recent  level  and  the  same  is  true  of  ash  and  cypress.  It  is 
expected  that  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  steamship 
companies  and  the  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  will  stimulate 
export  business  because  facilitating  the  handling  of  export  shipments. 
After  March  3.  these  exports  will  be  handled  on  through  bills  of  lading 
instead  of  on  local  bills  as  heretofore. 


=■<  BRISTOL  >■- 


Trade  conditions  here  are  favorable.  Business  is  brisk  and  is  improv- 
ing steadily.  The  prospects  are  considered  the  most  favorable  for  a 
long  while.  A  large  volume  of  business  is  being  done  and  much  more 
would  be  done  but  for  the  scarcity  of  stocks.     Most  of  the  mills  arc  run- 
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nlng  and  owing  to  the  unusually  mild  winter  thus  far,  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  mncli  more  than  usual.  The  output  from  this  section 
will  be  considerably  larger  in  a  few  weelcs  when  the  many  small  country 
mills  that  are  now   idle   are  again   put  into  operation. 


■<  LOUISVILLE  y. 


With  lumber  in  fair  supply  and  the  demand  well  above  the  average, 
hardwood  men  in  this  market  feel  that  1913  is  doing  all  that  could  have 
been  expected  of  it.  It  was  felt  all  along  that  the  first  six  months  of  tnc 
new  year  would  bring  good  business,  so  that  the  present  eminently 
satisfactory  conditions  were  in  a  measure  expected.  Nevertheless,  the 
realization  of  a  prospective  outline  of  future  developments  Is  a  pleasing 
thing,  and  is  thoroushly  appreciated  by  those  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  business  that  is  offering  itself.  Some  items  of  stock  are 
rather  scarce,  and  of  course  lumbermen  who  have  stock  on  hand  are  able 
to  dispose  of  it  at  a  fairly  stiff  premium.  Hardly  anything,  in  fact. 
Is  found  to  be  oversupplied.  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  are  themselves  in  the  market  for  lumber  with  which 
to  take  care  of  their  requirements,  having  found  the  run  on  certain  items 
greater  than  they  had  anticipated.  Consumers  in  all  lines  are  taking 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  situation,  and  are  operating  actively.  With 
the  railroads  buying,  and  furniture,  piano,  implement,  vehicle  and  other 
large  wood  consumins:  interests  making  hay  while  the  sun  of  prosperity 
shines,   there  is   certain   to  be  plenty  doing  for  the  hardwood  man. 

Prices  are  stiffening  generally,  and  the  advances  which  have  been  made 
are  likely  to  prove  permanent.  Of  course,  if  business  in  general  is 
seriously  affected  by  tariff  revision,  poor  crops,  or  any  other  untoward 
factors,  lumber  will  also  suffer ;  but  as  there  is  no  need  of  crossing 
bridges  until  they  are  reached,  hardwood  men  are  taking  an  aggres- 
sively cheerful  view  of  things  and  are  not  trying  to  discount  future 
improbabilities. 

=•<  ST.  LOUIS  >•  


The  hardwood  situation  is  improTing  and  some  activity  is  reported 
among  the  St.  Louis  hardwood  yards,  although  weather  conditions  during 
the  past  few  days  have  not  been  such  as  to  permit  of  much  loading. 
8now  and  cold  weather  is  proving  a  handicap  to  shipments  being  made. 
Inquiries  are  increasing  right  along.  The  dealers  are  feeling  quite  opti- 
mistic over  future  conditions.  They  believe  prices  will  make  further 
advances,  more  particularly  on  items  and  grades  most  in  demand.  Mill 
supplies  are  very  low,  and  although  operations  have  kept  up  nearly  to 
the  first  of  the  year,  the  output  will  not  catch  up  with  the  demand. 
liuyers  who  have  been  covering  the  South  looking  for  dry  lumber  report 
a  great  scarcity  of  dry  stock.  The  demand  at  present  is  mostly  for  plain 
oak  and  ash.  There  is  also  a  satisfactory  call  for  gum,  Cottonwood  and 
cypress.  Poplar  also  is  being  called  for  quite  freely.  The  demand  for 
lower  grades  on  all  items  is  increasing  and  will  no  doubt  continue  under 
the  present  milling  conditions.  Cypress  is  also  showing  quite  a  little 
improvement  and  good  orders  are  being  sent  in  by  traveling  nr.-n  as  well 
as  coming  in  by  mail,  the  latter  mostly  for  quick  shipment.  Inquiries 
are  also  showing  an  encouraging  increase. 


=<  MILWAUKEE  y 


The  activity  on  the  part  of  local  manufacturing  concerns  seems  to  be 
the  leading  factor  in  bringing  about  the  steady  improvement  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  hardwood  trade.  Practically  all  the  concerns  have 
finished  their  annual  inventories  and  repair  work  and  again  have  their 
plants  in  operation.  Consequently,  they  are  in  the  market  for  stock.  The 
genuine  shortage  of  most  lines  of  hardwood,  coupled  with  this  increased 
demand,  has  caused  advances  in  some  lines  of  upper  grade  stuff.  Higher 
prices  in  most  lines  are  expected  before  the  close  of  the  season.  Stocks  in 
the  hands  of  jobbers  are  light,  and,  as  their  orders  must  be  placed  early 
In  the  year,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  factories  will  have  all  they 
can  do  from  now  on. 

The  outlook  at  this  time  in  the  building  lield  is  Indeed  bright.  There 
has  neve?'  been  a  time  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Milwaukee  building 
inspector's  office  when  there  has  been  so  much  building  carried  on  during 
the  winter  months,  probably  due  to  the  favorable  weather  which  has  been 
received.  Contractors  and  architects  say  that  Inquiries  which  are  being 
made  would  indicate  a  busy  spring  in  the  building  field. 

Upper  grade  birch  is  practically  exhausted,  while  the  supply  of  No.  2 
and  No.  ,3  is  exceptionally  light.  Both  plain  and  quarter-sawed  oak  Is 
scarce  and  light  shipments  are  arriving  from  the  South.  Basswood  In  all 
grades  is  moving  fairly  well.  Increased  activity  at  al!  the  farm  imple- 
ment plants  here  and  about  the  state  has  resulted  in  a  brisk  demand  for 
hickory  and  ash.     Poplar  is  wanted,  but  the  supply  is  light. 


.-<  DETROIT  >-= 


The  Detroit  hardwood  market  has  shown  increased  strength  in  the  past 
thirty  days.  Prices  have  been  steadily  increasing  on  all  grades  of  hard- 
woods and  dealers  report  a  steady  demand.  Owing  to  the  mild  winter 
building  operations  have  been  carried  on  steadily  and  this  has  kept  the 
hardwood  dealers  busy.  The  fiooring  trade  is  exceptionally  busy  and 
there  has  been  a  good  advance  in  the  price  of  flooring  dvie  to  the  increase 
In  the  price  of  rough  stock.  The  veneer  and  box  trades  have  also  been 
very  busy. 


Mutual  Fire  Insurance 

Best   Indemnity  at   Lowest   Net  Cost 
Can   Be   Obtained   From 

The  Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 

Boston,  Mas*. 
The  Lumbermen's  Mutual   Insurance  Company, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Pennsylvania   Lumbermen's  Mutual   Fire  Insurance  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Indiana   Lumbermen's  Mutual   Insurance  Company, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Central   Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 

Van   Wert,  Ohio 


WANT  E  D 

All  Kinds   of   High-Grade 

HARDWOODS 

S.  E.  SLAYMAKER  &  CO. 

Representing  Fifth     Avenue     Buildine- 

WEST  VmCrNIA  SPRrCE  LUMBER  CO.,         "         luriw    v/^oi^  *' 

Cass,   West   VirBinia.  NEW  YORK 


Looking  Backward,    1918 


I  COULD  have  bought  that  tract  of  timber  in 
1913.  It  was  offered  at  a  low  price  on  an 
estimate  showing  the  quantity  of  lumber  it 
would  have  produced  had  it  been  cut  at  that 
time.  It  is  worth  double  that  price  or  more 
today  and  through  closer  utilization  it  will  pro- 
duce one-third  more  in  values  than  it  would  have 
under  methods  then  in  vogue.  That  would  have 
been  at  least 

166  per  cent,  in  five  years 

Five  years  from  now  what  will  your  conclu- 
sion be? 

"I  am  glad  I  bought  it," 

Or 

"I  wish  I  had  bought  it?" 

If  you  live  in  the  present,  if  you  are  interested  in  present 
opportunities  rather  than  in  reviewing  those  of  the  last 
decade,  your  conclusions  will  be  "I  am  glad  I  bought  it." 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Slothful  Order 
of  Hindsighters  you  will  tell  future  generations  what  might 
have  happened,  if — 

James  D.  Lacey  &  Company 

Timber  Land  Factors 

Chicago,    1750    McCormick    Building 

Portland,    1104  Spalding  Building 

Seattle,   1009  White  Building 
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THIS  IS  OUR  RECORD 


In  Business      -------  TA  Years 

Losses  Paid -     $1,100,000 

Savings  Effected  for  Subscribers  -        -        -  700,000 

Quick  Assets  Belonging  to  Subscribers  .        -  775,000 


yiore  Cash  Assets  to  each  $100  of  Out- 
standing Liability  than  the  Largest  Stock 

Companies 


Entire  Interest  Earn- 
ings Paid  to  Subscribers 


Experience  has  demonstrated  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
their  insurance  can  be  saved  to  the  LUMBERMEN  by  carrying  ALLIANCE 
POLICIES.  Give  us  the  opportunity  to  make  these  substantial  savings 
for  YOU. 


Lumbermen's  Underwriting  Alliance 

U.  S.  EPPERSON  &  COMPANY,  ATTY.  &  MGR. 
R.  A.  Long  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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]   Advertisers'  Directory 


NORTHERN    HARDWOODS. 
American  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co 


Beecher&  Ban- 

Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.. 


Swann-Day  Lumber  Company 46 

Vansant.  Kitchen  &  Co 6S 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements  will  he  Inserted  in  tbie  sec- 
tion at  tbe  following  rates; 

Fop  one  insertion 20c  a  line 

For  two  Insertions 35c  a  line 

For  three  insertions 50c  a  line 

For  four  insertions 60c  a  line 

Elgbt  words  of  ordinary  Ipngth  make  one  lln*. 
Heading  counts  as  two  lines. 
No  display  except  tbe  headings  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances  to  accompany  tlie  order.  No 
extra  charges  for  copies  uf  paper  containing 
tbe  advertisement. 


EMPLOYES  WANTED 


EXPEKIENCED  SUPERINTENDENT 

Wanted  for  Hardwood  Flooring  and  Veneer 
factory.  Address  "Flooring,"  care  Hardwood 
Recoed. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


A-l  HARDWOOD  BAND  SAWYER 

experienced  in  quartering  oak  and  mahogany. 
Strictly  temperate  and  energetic.  If  you  want 
a  good  sawyer,  address 

"BOX  25."  care  Habdwood  Record. 


WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Cbas.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Kirkland  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TIHDER  ESTIMATING 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 
Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  and  logging 
conditions.      Haye    a    few    high-class    properties 
for  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

THos.  J.  Mcdonald, 

East  Tenn.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
EnoxTllIe.  Tenn. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


I  AM  IN  THE  MAEKET  FOE 
76    to    100    cars    of    oak    poles,    bolsters,    sand 
boards,   ereners,   and  reaches;   and   hickory  and 
maple  axles.    Will  Inspect  at  shipping  paint,  and 
pay  cash.  B.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bayne  St., 

Bollalo,  N.  T. 


LOGS  WANTED  "| 

WANTED— BI.ACK  WAI;NUT  LOGS 
500  cars  good  black  walnut  logs,  10"  and  up 

m  diameter,  6  ft.  and  up  long.     Will  Inspect  at 

shipping  point  and  pay  cash. 

GEO.  W.  HARTZELL.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— HAEDWOOD  LOOS 

200,000  ft.  28"  and  up  White  Oak  logs. 
200,000  ft  12"  and  up  Walnut  logs. 
50,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Cherry  logs. 
C.  L.  WILLEY.  2558  S.  Hobey  St,  Chicago. 


TIMDER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


TIMBER  SALE! 

20  acres  ;  extra  good.  Bids  opened  March  26, 
Union  National  Bank,  Muncie.  Indiana.  Address 
WILLIAM   W.    SPAXGLER,   Auburn   Jet.,   Ind. 

FOR  SALE— 40,000  ACRES    • 

Origin.Tl  growth  hardwood  Virginia  forest ; 
Oak,  Poplar,  Chestnut,  Walnut.  Hickory,  Bass- 
wood  and  Hemlock. 

M.  T.   BANTA  &  CO.,  Staunton,  Va. 

FOR  SALE 

19,000  acres  Hardwood  timber.  10.5,000,000  ft 
$9.75  per  acre ;  10,000  acres  Hardwood  timber, 
10-1,000.000  ft..  $15  per  acre:  24.000  acres  Yel- 
low Pine  timber,  mill  and  plant  in  operation, 
with  90,000,000  ft.  long  leaf  heart  pine,  $413,- 
000.00.  All  the  above  in  Louisiana  and  flrst- 
class  propositions ;  no  trades,  and  don't  write 
unless  you  mean  business.  KENDALL  &  WIL- 
SON, Palestine,  Tex. 


FOE    SALE— 1375     ACRES     OF     TIMBER 

Close  to  the  "Forks"  of  the  Ontonagon  River, 
in  Ontonagon  Co.,  Mich.  This  is  mostly  a  cedar 
proposition  and  could  nicely  be  lumbered  and 
floated  down  the  river.  Balance  of  timber  pine, 
birch,  basswood.  elm,  ash,  spruce  and  hemlock. 
Also  have  400  acres  of  hardwood  virgin  timber 
located  in  Iron  Co.,  Mich.  Address 
A.    P.    HDELLMANTEL,    Traverse    City,    Mich. 


FOR  SALE 

700  acres  of  well  timbered  land,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Southern  poplar,  hickory  and  other 
hardwoods,  near  Manchester,  Tenn.  Land  is 
underlaid  with  coal.  Will  sell  timber  only,  or 
timber  and  land  together.  K.  McKENZIE,  Owner, 
619  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 


AEE  YOXJ  INTERESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 
I  own  in  fee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracks  of  blgb-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  the  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  Investment  or  as  an 
operating    proposition. 

Will   deal   with    principals   only.     Address   In 
confidence,   "BOX   22."   care   Habdwood  RacoBD. 


TIMBER  INVESTORS 

One   hundred   pieces   timber   located   all    parts 
United  States.    For  complete  list,  write 

J.  J.  CRANDALL  &  SON,  WellsviUe,  N.  Y. 


TIMBER  LANDS  WANTED 


] 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

400  or  500  acres  of  good  hardwood  timber- 
land,  mostly  oak  and  ash,  suitable  for  bending 
purposes.     Address 

"BOX  125."   care  Hardwood  Recoed. 


I 


TIMBER  WANTED 


WANTED— CROSS  TIES 

for   treatment,   7"   thick,   SVz'  long,   sawed,   pole 
and   hewn.      Red,   pin,   black,   yellow   oaks,   hard 
maple  and  birch.     For  further  particulars  write 
K.  A.  BURY,  Asst   Gen.  Tie  Agent 
N.  Y.  C.  Lines,  Detroit  Michigan. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


PLAIN     AND     QUARTER-SAWED     OAK 

For    sale.    1/20,    1/16,    Vs.     Vi.    V2.    %,    to    12/4 
thick.  C.   F.   WHISLER,  Hillsboro,  O. 


OAK.  POPLAR,  ASH 

and  all  other  hardwoods.  In  all  grades  and  thick- 
nesses, can  be  readily  sold  It  advertised  In  th* 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  section  of  Habdwood  Ric- 
OBD.  It  you  have  a  large  stock  yon  want  to 
sell  try  a  few  lines  in  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  Inquiries  they  will  bring  you. 

FOR  SALE 

Car  Curly  Poplar,  largely  4/4. 

2  cars  4/4No.  1  Common  Poplar 

3  cars  8/4  No.  2  Common  Poplar 

Address        P.  O.  BOX  174.  Hickory,  N.  C. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 

00,000  feet  1"  Oak  Tie  Siding,  75%  white  oak, 
4"  and  over  wide,  8'  long.  Large  per  cent  clear 
boards.     E.  W.  PRATT,  JR.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED      | 

WANTED— TWO  CARS  EACH: 

1x3x16 
1x214x16 
1x1x16 
THE   NORTHERN   CHAIR  CO.,   Grafton,  Wis. 


WANTED 

Glued-up  Oak,  Ash  or  Chestnut  dimension 
stock,  4/4  and  5/4  from  six  (6)  inches  to 
twenty  (20)  inches  long,  suitable  for  plumbers' 
woodwork.  Terms  2%  cash.  Address,  H.  SIN- 
TER, 33  Ellery  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A   LARGE    QUANTITY 

Of  good  hard  maple  and  hickory  billets,  2%" 
and  2%"  square,  48",  54",  60",  66"  and  72" 
long.  J.  H.  STILL  MFG.  CO.  LTD.,  St  Thomas, 
Ont.,    Canada. 


WANTED 

l"Oak  dimension  stock,  SV2  and  up  random 
width,  34yo  and  44"  long.  One  face  clear.  Also 
iy2x2x46"" clear  Oak  Posts.  JACOB  JAECKLB 
FURN.   CO.,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 


WANTED 

DIMENSION   OAK 
Plain  and   Quartered 

Various  sizes  for  chair  and  table  factories. 
Send  to  us  for  specifications  and  prices. 

INDIANA  QUARTERED  OAE  CO. 


7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York. 
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LUMBER  WANTED 


WANTS  EED  AND  WHITE  OAK 

A  Canadian  manufiuturinjr  t-ompany  is  in  tlic 
marliet  for  a  quantity  o£  plain  Red  and  White 
and  quarter-cut  White  Oals.  3/4  to  8/4,  and  will 
contract  for  entire  cut  in  these  woods  in  No.  2 
common  and  better  grades  from  either  small  or 
large  mills.  Send  particulars  of  quantity  and 
where  located,  and  best  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
shipping  point.  Address.  "BOX  24,"  care  Hard- 
wood Record. 


WANTED 

100,000    feet    3"    FAS    and    No.    1    com.    Hard 
Maple,  green  or  dry.     Box  457,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


CHARLES  C.  CROSS, 

5436  Baltimore  Ave., 

Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Commission   salesman  :    selling    direct    to    the 

trade    in    New   York,    Penns.rlvania,    New   Jersey 

and    Maryland.      Stock    and    price   lists    solicited 

from  reliable  shippers. 


WANTED 

Hickory  in  car  lots.  Suitable  for  making 
handles.  Specify  percentage  of  whitewood,  and 
quote  price  to  ST.  MARYS  WOOD  SPECIALTY 
CO.,  LIMITED,  St.  Marys,  Ontario,  Canada. 


BUTEBS  OF  HARDWOODS. 
D*  jaa  want  ta  eet  In  t«ach  irltk  tlie  best 
buyers  at  hardwood  Inmber?  W«  hare  a  liat, 
■hawtcs  the  annnal  requlrementi  In  lomber, 
dlmeaaloB  stack  aad  reneers  aid  panals  at  ean- 
sumert  at  tkose  materials  thronghont  the  Qnlted 
States  and  Canada.  The  serrlce  Is  free  ta  ad- 
Tertlsers  in  the  RicosD.  It  will  laterest  joxl 
Write  as  tar  farther  Information  abaat  ear  "Sell- 
Ibc  Lamber  by  Mall  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  Bldg., 

Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LOOK— LOOK— LOOK 

For  Sale — A  Model  Furniture  Factory  at  a  bar- 
gain price.  The  property  is  located  in  the  thriv- 
ing city  of  Poughkeepsie ;  is  now  being  used  as 
a  chair  factory ;  is  fully  equipped  with  wood- 
working machinery  and  in  good  condition.  Will 
be  sold  as  a  going  business  or  otherwise  as  pur- 
chaser may  desire.  Apply  direct  to  KAAL 
ROCK  CHAIR  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  378,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Plant,  real  estate,  power,  blower,  heating, 
lighting  and  machinery  equipment  of  the  Pills- 
bury  &  Baldwin  Co.,  manufacturers  of  tanks  and 
seats.  New  factory  building  with  22000  square 
feet  floor  space,  Andrews  dry  kiln.  Two  railroad 
sidings,  in  the  heart  of  the  native  tlmberlands, 
every  detail  up  to  the  minute.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular,  terms,  etc. 
PILLSBURY  &  BALDWIN  CO.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTDTIITT 

tor  man  to  go  in  manufacturing  business.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitable  for 
making  spokes  and  vehicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion in  town  Biz  thousand,  on  two  rivers  and 
two   railroads.     Address 

"BOX  72."  care  Habdwood  RKCoao. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE 

1    Berlin   band   rcsaw   No.   284. 

1  Jointer   attachment   for   same. 

1  Berlin   double   surfacer   No.   177. 

1   Berlin  single  inside  moulder  No.  15. 

1   Berlin  twin  matcher  No.  46. 

1   Circular  bevel  siding  resaw.  Fay  &  Egan  No.  1. 

1  Fay  &  Egan  9"  outside  moulder  No.  181. 

1  S"    Smith   inside  moulder. 

The  above  machinery  all  in  strictly  first-class 
condition  and  modern.  Offering  for  sale  on  ac- 
count of  change  in  our  product.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  For  further  particulars  address 
YELLOW    POPLAR    LBR.    CO.,    Coal    Grove,    O. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

One  No.  88  new  Berlin  matcher.  Inquire  of 
GEO.  E.  SPRY.  1003  Harris  Tr.  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

FOR   SALE 

3  hydraulic  veneer  presses  ;  five  pumps,  2  and 
3   plunger ;    12   pumps,   single ;    190  retainers ;   1 
glue  roll.     All  well-known  makes.     Cheap. 
CHAS.  F.  ELMES  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

228  N.  Morgan  St.,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  RENT— CINCINNATI  YARD 

150x100'  on   Southern  R.  R.  with  switch  facili- 
ties.    T.  P.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

400  feet  of  choice  dock  property  on  Laflin 
Street.     Hardwood  lumber  yard  preferred. 

Address  FREDERIC  T.  BOLES,  2424  South 
Laflin  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


For  sale  by  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  lU. 
60  CENTS  EACH. 


Gerlach  Modern  Machines 

Product  rhe  Ct>«ap*it  nnd  Dfil 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOOKS 


Circulsr.  Band  and  Cylinder  Saws 

SAW    AND  LOG  TOOLS 

THE  PETER  CERIACH  CO,  CImland,  6lh  City.  U.S.A. 


CHICAGO 
FRED  D.  SMITH 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1337-1343  North  Branch  St.  CHICAGO 

E.  H.   KLANN 

Cottonwood,    Gum,    Oak,    A«h,    Cy- 
press, Yellow  Pine,  Dimension  Stock 


819  FISHER  BLDG. 


HAR.    1187 


Osgood    &  Richardson 

935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Agents:  LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 
Telephone  Canal   1688 

CHAS.     DARLING     &     CO. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

22nd  Street  and  Center  Avenue 
CHICAGO 

McParland   Hardwood 

Lumber  Co.  2204  s.  LafUn  st. 
HARDVS/OODS 


A  Teceftr  Qoage  ittb«ftaawer  toaTeaaerUcnr'i 

crKTiDgfor  jreaxfl.  Tbii  "WftlkorBr&iMl"  Ven- 

«i'r  GKu|e  in  ft  Bte^l  caugw  that  wUl  sstiafy 

year  waoU  for  all  time.    Tou  caDtdo  jour- 

ei'lf  a  bstter  tarn  than  to  bay  on*    of 

lhM«  gaagoB.     It  caugci  ACOURA.TCLT 

•Terr  ttiickD«B8  from  l-iOiaohto  ji|£  iocb 

INCLUSIVE.    W»k»  up  tothiB  opportu- 

DitT-  Pric«onl7ll  9ed«liTer«d  by  D.  S. 

iHail.  Order  now,  tr>daT.   AddresH — 64&6 

fVoodlawD  Aft.     Phon*Ilyd«  Park  •!. 


D«Vt. 


OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago 


COUNTERFEIT  CHECKS 


ar«  frequent 
except  where 
•ur 

Two  Piece 
Oeomelricil 
BftrUr  Cola 

ts  la  use,  thun 
Imltatloa  Ittn't 
pofldble. 
sample  iC  you 
Mk  for  It. 

S.  D.  CBILDS 
<  CO. 

Cbicalo 
W«  al>*  make 
TlKvOhaoka, 

BtVBOlll  kud 

L«C  Hawmora. 
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"But,  this  is  a  special  request 
from  Mac." 


"All  right,  John,  go  ahead  and 
buy  them;  if  Mac  says  he  wants  Simonds  Saws  through- 
out the  factory,  let's  have  them." 

"Shall  I  include  an  order  for  some  of  the  Novelty  Saws?" 

"Yes,  of  course;  for  that  fine  work  of  ours  Simonds 
Novelty  Saws  will  be  just  the  thing.  Mac  has  tried 
out  this  one,  and  say — you  would  be  surprised  to  know 
that  a  saw  can  make  such  a  smooth  cut." 

Buyers  of  Saws,  Planer  Knives,  or  Files  for  factory  and 
mill  use  should  remember  that  the  Simonds  reputation 
does  not  rest  alone  in  Big  Circular  and  Wide  Band  Saws, 
but  that  our  Small  Saws  are  equally  desirable. 

Catalog  sent  or  prices  quoted  promptly.  Address  any  office. 


Simonds  Manufacturing  Company 


Fitchburg',  Mass. 
New  York  City. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Chicago,  Ills. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Montreal,  Que. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Lockport,  N.  Y. 
London,  Eng-. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


H  A  R  D  Vv  O  O  u     R  E  C  O  R  D 
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ATKINS    ALWAYS    AHEAD 


Made    fl 

m   Tough   m 

i   ^"*   1 

1    They 

of     1 

m     and     m 

^  Not   m 

^    Save 

Silver    ^ 

m   Hard   S 

m  Brittle  fl 

A    Expense 

Steel     M 

M       M 

m      M 

m 

A-D      r       4-  O  17^^  T7„^^„  -D^.-^-c.^  BAND  SAWS,  CIRCULAR  SAWS,  including  ATKINS  Famous  INSERTED 

Perfect  Saw  For  Kvery  Purpose  tooth  saws,  gang  and  edger  saws,  cross  cut  saws. 

ATKINS  MACHINE  KNIVES,  Factory,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

//  yott  cannot  secure  Oenuine  Atkins  Saics  from  your  usual  source,  wrilc  to  iicarrst  uihlnxs  hihiu-. 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,     ''=^s/w  ^ESp'^r"-    Home  Office  and  Factory,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Branches  car..i„.^eo.p>ete^stocUs  in  i^l^^ono^li^^.l--^^^^^^^^  ^'"   ^■-''    ^"^^ 
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RUSSEL    LOGGING    CARS 


70.000    LBS.    CAPACITr     SKELETON   TYPE  RUSSEL   CAR.    EQUIPPED   WITH   LOADER  RAILS   AND   RUSSEL  PATENT   DROP   STAKES.      THIS 

CAR   COMPLIES   WITH   M.    C.   B.    RULES   AND  SAFETY   APPLIANCE  ACTS. 

Years  of  Hard  Service  Have  Demonstrated  Russel  Cars  to  be  Supe- 
rior in  Quality  and  Construction.    Built  for  any  Capacity  Desired 


RUSSEL   WHEEL   AND   FOUNDRY   CO. 


DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 


The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOGGING 


IS  DONE  WITH 


-.>^,r)/.^-j 


jLI  DC  E  RlAf  O  O  D. 


?v--t/;>^^'~%--j 


.:.  ,LlDGBRWOOD'  MFG   CO      new orueans-woodward. 

•  QAI    :uVJi        C+  ♦     MX/        1^*        CANADA-ALLIS  CHALMERS 

96  Liberty  Street.  New  York  Montreal  vancc 


■"-•'V^^rNj". 


WIGHT  &  CO.  LTtt 
ERS   BULLOCK  LTtfc 
MONTREAL    VANCOUVER 


IF  YOU  H AVENT  SEEN  THE  GIBSON  TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  w^ith  samples  of  Tally  Tickets  for  triplicate, 
duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score  of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the 
latest  and  best.     Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and   buyers. 


HARDWOOD      RECORD 


CHICAGO 
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Lumber  Dried  As  Never  Before 

SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

GRAND   RAPIDS   DRY   KILN 
GRAND  RAPIDS  VENEER  WKS.,    SOLE  MFRS.,    MICHIGAN 


HARDWOOD  RECORD'S 

strongest  circulation  is  in  the  region  where  things  are  made 
of  wood— WISCONSIN,  MICHIGAN,  ILLINOIS,  IN- 
DIANA,   OHIO,    PENNSYLVANIA,    NEW   YORK 
and  the  East. 
IT'S  the  BEST  SALES  MEDIUM  for  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 


MORE  THAN  2,000  LUMBERMEN 

are  using  th.-  new  Gibson  Tallv  Book  with  its  duplicate 
or  tripilraie  tally  tlrkrts.  1 1'  you  haven't  seen  It.  let  us 
send  ycju  ohp  with  specimen  tickets  on  approval.  They 
solve  your  shortage  and   inspection    troubles. 


HARDWOOD  RECORD 


CHICAGO 


Baldwin    Geared 
Locomotive 

Logging  Locomotives  must  operate  on  steep  grades,  sharp 
curves  and  uneven  tracks.  This  is  what  the  geared  locomo- 
tive illustrated  has  been  designed  to  do.  It  is  symmetrical 
in  construction,  and  power  is  transmitted  to  the  axles  through 
a  central  drive.  The  valve  motion  is  simple  and  accessible, 
and  all  new  features  have  been  tried  out  in  service. 


.JLA     ^      1     i.     ^^^ 

M 

Miriiii II    -    \    ]  M 

§^^■■■1) 

■ji^'SSSI^^BE?* 

This  locomotive  is  well-designed,  well-built  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Various  sizes  can  be  furnished,  to  suit  different  track  and 
operating  conditions. 

THE     BALDWIN     LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,   U.   S.  A. 
Cable  Address: — "Baldwin,  Philadelphia" 

Branch  Offices: 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  Terminal:  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Wrijht  Building; 

Chicago,  III.,  Railway  Exchange:  Portland,  Ore.,  Spalding  Building; 

Richmond,  Va.,  Travelers  Building. 


Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners 

Can  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  driven  with 

"ADVANCE" 

CORRUGATED 
JOINT  FASTENER 
MACHINE 

Made  in  DUferenl 
Types  lo  Meet 
All  Conditions 

Specially  suitable  for 
manufacturers  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds, 
screens,  coflins, 
furniture,  plumbers' 
wood- work,  porch 
columns,  boxes, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Write  for  bulletins 
and  prices. 

Manufactured  only 
by 

Saranac  Machine  Co.,   St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


BUTTING  SAW 

J-or 

Flooring  Fa-ctories 

For  cutting  out  defects  and  making  square  and 
smooth  ends  for  end=matching  machines.  Used  by 
the  largest  producers.        Wrlle  for  particulars  and  prices. 


Marvvjfactvjred  by 

Cdwdilld^c  Machine  Co. 

CADILLAC,  MICH. 
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Westinghouse   Motors   form  the  Reliable 
Drive  for  Wood=Working  Plants 

AFTER  Westinghouse  motors  are  properly  in- 
stalled in  a  wood-working  plant,  the  only- 
attention  they  require  is  an  occasional  cleaning, 
inspection  and  lubrication.  Beyond  this,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done. 

They  are  ready  to  start  any  moment  they  are  wanted  and  they 
keep  the  machines  they  drive  in  continuous  operation  until  the 
power  is  shut  off.  They  are  very  rarely  out  of  commission  for 
repairs.  Their  life  is  very  long;  some  of  the  first  Westinghouse 
motors  are  still  in  successful  operation. 

Such  reliability  is  the  result  of  long  experience  in  design, 
thorough  study  of  operating  conditions,  and  great  care  in  manufac- 
ture. These  factors  combine  to  make  Westinghouse  motors  more 
reliable  than  the  service  conditions,  for  which  they  are  intended, 
require. 

these  motors  must  be    properly   installed.     Westinghouse   service   takes    care    of 
information  on  the  installation  of  Westinghouse  motors  in  any  plant. 


Of  course,  like  any  other  machines, 
this  detail  by  giving  full 


To  receive  full  assurance  of  motor  reliability,  specify  "Westinghouse  Motors." 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mig.  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Large  Cities. 


One  of  the  largest  hardwood  operators  in  the  U.  S.  says:    , 


iJOStS     50    CC-.tE     !;ej'    11. 

From   tha   tine  ■.ve    step   Ekidding  -.vc   car^  move    the  maciiire    from 
200  VI-.    *o   1/4  r.ile,    and  te   sklddlrc  sgnlr.    In   thirty  aiinutes.        There 
1"    nc  ,    _;    ^'-ri    lr>    the    old  anO    n<;v.-  way  of  moving   the  nachlne,    and    skid- 

dU\c  loge.        We    think  your  skidder    Ic    -'re    ::est   or.    •)  c   rjirkrt ,    and   tr.cr 
io   no    "cnpai-iso."!   to   be  made   tetv.Ten   the   gr'ouiid   sKidder  .':•  i  :    ad   \ 

flystcn;   for  hardvvood   tiober. 

VoMT.   tr- 
(  C«/)y  of  complete  letter  sent  on  request ) 


You  should  investigate  the 


Clyde  Self -Propelling  Skidder 

It  means  more  logs  for  less  money  than  by  any  other  method — and  we  can  prove  it! 

/^T    "VT^TT     TO /^A.T    WTrWyXTQ.   Manufacturers,  at  Duluth,  Minn., U.S. A.' 
\j>Lj  X  1-111/    IrVVJlN      VV  VJrvJVkJ   of  CLYDE-GRADE  Logging  Machinery 

"Call  for  our  new  Catalog  No.  ONE!" 
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^VI  SCONS  I  N 

WHERE    THE    FINEST     NORTHERN    HARDWOODS      GROW 


WE     MANUFACTURE     MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS     ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 

BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 
Condition 

BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ASH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ELM:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

THE  C.  A.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Office  and   Mill  Logging   Camp 

TOMAH,  WISCONSIN  BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 


GET   OUR  PRICES   ON 

1  car    1"  No.  1  Common  &  Btr.  Red  Birch. 

10  cars  1"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 
5  cars  1"  No.  1  and  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 
2  cars  1^"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 

2  cars  lyi"  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 

Can      ship      in      straight      or 
mixed  cars  with  other  lumber 

ROBBINS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Rhinelander,   Wisconsin 


SAWYER  GOODMAN  CO. 

MARINETTE,  WIS. 

Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shingles    a.id    Posts 

Wo  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White    Pine   Finish  and  Shop   and   Pattern    Lumber 


How  About  Birch? 

Are  your  stocks  complete? 

We  can   furnish   Dry  Birch 
in  all  thicknesses,  all  grades 


LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 


GELHAFEN  LUMBER  CO. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN 


The  Tegge  Lumb 

er  Co. 

MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 

BUYERS    OF 
ALL  KINDS  OF 

HARD 

WOOD      LUl 

VIBER 

IF    YOU   HAVEN'T   SEEN  THE  GIBSON    TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally 
Tickets  for  triplicate,  duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score 
of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the  latest  and  best.  En- 
dorsed by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and  buyers. 


HARDWOOD   RECORD 
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MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS     FOR     HARD     MAPLE.     AND    GREY    ELM 

"Ideal 


93 


Steel 
Burn- 
ished 


Rock  Maple  Flooring 


it  the  flooring  that  i*  manufactured  expressly  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modem  machinery  from  carefully-selected  stock  and  erery  precaution  is  taken 
throughout  our  entire  system  to  make  it  fulfill  in  every  particular  its  name — "IDEAL." 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 


Send  Us  Your  Inquiries 


The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


FORMAN'S 
FAMOUS 
OAK 
FLOORING 


Is  made  in  faultless 
fashion  from  the  most 
u  n  i  f  o  r  m-colored  and 
even-textured  oak  pro- 
duced :  worked  from 
Kraetzer-Kurcd  lumber 
manufactured      at      our 


Heidelberg,  Ky.,  sawmills. 

Thomas  Fortnan   Company 


Detroit 


Michigan 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BIRCH  BASSWOOD  ELM  MAPLE 

100  M  Ft.  6  4  No.  1  and  2  Common  Maple. 
50  M  Ft.  5  4  No.  1  and  2  Common  Maple. 
75  M  Ft.  4  4  No.  1  Common  Birch. 
40  M  Ft.  5/  4  No.  1  and  2  Common  Birch. 

We  Solicit  Your  Inquiries 
SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W.— C,  M.  &  ST.  P.— W.  &  M. 


SCi 


199 


Chief  Brand' 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  f,  I  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple 
in  all  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE    US,  WE   CAN    INTEREST  YOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING-    MICHIGAN 


Clf  you  are  not  a  subscriber 
to  HARDWOOD  REC- 
ORD and  have  a  suspicion  that 
you  would  like  to  see  a  copy,  it 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


We  Offer: 


About  500M  No.  3  Maple. 

About  800M  No   2  Common  and  Better  Basswood. 

To  be  cut  during  1913 

On  hand  dry,  30  M  4  4  No.  1  Com.  and  Better  Hard  Maple. 

LATH  MICHIGAN  PINE  AND 

SHINGLES  HARDWOODS  HEMLOCK 

East  Jordan  Lumber  Co. 

East   Jordan,  Michigan 

MAKERS  OF  IMPERIAL   MAPLE  FLOORING 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 

SAGINAW    BRAND 

MAPLE   FLOORING 

SAGINAW,   MICH. 


For  Prompt  Shipment 

Basswiiort — 100,000  ft.  5  4  No.  2  Common  &  Better. 
Soft  Maple — 25,000  ft.  4/4  &  8/4  Log:  Run  M.  C.  O. 
White  &  Red  Oak — 12,000  ft.  Log  Run  M.  C.  O. 
Black  Walnut— 3,000  ft.  Log  Run  M.  C.  O. 

STRUTHERS    COOPERAGE    CO.,     Romeo,     Michigan 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


KANSAS   CITY,   MO. 


HELENA,   ARK. 


VENEERS 


PENROD  WALNUT  &  VENEER  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


CIRCASSIAN 


MAHOGANY 


Logs  VENEERS  Lumber 


WE  IMPORT 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


All  Thicknesses  ol  Mahogany 
Ready  ior  Shipment 

RICE  VENEER  &  LUMBER  GO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICH. 


^T  HARDWOOD  RECORD  is  a  differ- 
^H  I  ent  kind,  and  altogether  better 
^^J_^  lumber  newspaper  than  has  hither- 
to been  published.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  loyal  co-operation  and  support  of  the 
hardwood  element  of  the  lumber  industry. 
If   you   are   a   subscriber   you   will    agree. 


B.  C.  JARRELL  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rotary- Cut  Gum  and  Poplar 

VENEERS 

Well  manufactured,  thorou(ihly 
KILN  DRIED  and  FLAT 


HUMBOLDT. 


TENNESSEE 


KENTUCKY   VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR,  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED 

QUARTERED   OAK,  MAHOQANY 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


^ 


For  items  of  Hardwood  Stock  or  Hardwood 
Machinery,  you  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
write  our  advertisers.     Get  in  touch  I 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and 

White  Oak 

Walnut  Cherry  Ash  Maple 

Let  us  Send  You  Our  stock  List     FORT      WAYNE,      IND. 


ESTABLISHED     1869 


Adams  &  Raymond 
Veneer  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS.       INDIANA       ^ 

^MANUFACTURERS        " 

OF  J 

PLAIN  5  FIGURED 

VENEERS  r 

CIRCASSIAN)    WALNUT     « 
AriERICAN   J     ^^1-'^^' 


QUARTERED     OAK. 
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Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co. 

HOME    OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 


We  manufacture  at  our  Birchwood  plant  single  ply  veneers 
of  all  native  northern  woods  and  deliver  stock  that  is  in 
shape  to  glue. 

From  our  Algoma  factory,  where  we  have  specialized  for 
twenty  years,  we  produce  panels  of  all  sizes,  flat  or  bent  to 
shape,  in  all  woods,  notably  in  Mahogany  and  Quafter-Sawed  Oak. 

We  make  no  two-ply  stock,  and  do  not  employ  sliced  cut 
quartered  oak.  Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed 
veneer. 


Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.  We 
do  not  use  retainers.  Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
erful screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

If  you  seek  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 
results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 
of  every  detail,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 
an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  product  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  CO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  CUT 


% 


BIRCH 

BASSWOOD 

OAK 

ASH 

ELM 


VENEER "'"'  "•  v# 


'<v 


^  WISCONSIN  ^ 


.S'^ 


J' 


^y    MUST  MOVE  BY  JAN.  1    >^. 

Panels — 3  ply — good  1  side 
3/16  Ash,  24x60      1/4  Ash,  24x60     14  Basswood,  24x60 
30x60  30x72 


IN  STOCK  AT  CHICAGO  WAREHOUSE,  1140  WEST  LAKE   STREET 

TELEPHONE  HAYMARKET  3027 


Wisconsin  Seating  Co. 


New  London,  Wis. 


HOWARD  HANSON,  President 


THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 


THE   HANSON-TURNER    COMPANY 

— MANUFACTURERS    OF 

ROTARY  CUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 


ELM  OAK 

BEECH         MAPLE 
CURLY  BIRCH 


BIRCH 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTIES: 

DRAWER  BOTTOMS       BACK  PANELS       CENTER  STOCK 
ninniA  rifr    uani  r  BACKING       PIANO  PIN  BLOCKS        BIRCH  DOOR  STOCK 

BIRD  S-EYE   MAPLE  CURLV  birch         BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE 


OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


OUR    SPECIALTY 


Highly  Figured  Quarter-Sawed  White  Oak  Veneer 


Putnam  Vbinebr  &  Lumber  Co, 

ROACHDAUE,    IIND. 


H.  I.  CUTSIINQER,  aen'l  Vlsr. 


Custom  Mill  Work,  Storage,   Inspection 


ON 


Foreign  Fancy  Woods,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Circassian 

We  receive  the  logs,  store  or  warehouse  them,  manufacture  them  into  lumber,  cut  or  saw  veneers,  pile  and  store  the  pro- 
duct, and  ship  via  any  railroad.  Also  furnish  inspection  returns  on  logs  or  lumber.  Can  furnish  accommodations  and  econ- 
omies which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere.  We  always  have  on  our  yards  parcels  of  plain  and  figured  African, 
Mexican  and  Cuban  Mahogany,  Circassian  Walnut  and  Cedar  logs,  placed  here  for  sale  by  direct  foreign  shippers,  from 
which  advantageous  purchases  can  be  made. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co.  Long  island  City,  New  York 


y  eneers  and  l^anels  with  a  Ix^eputation 

"IT/'E  manufacture  Veneers  in  all  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.    Also  Built-up  Panels 
in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.     Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Underwood  Veneer  Co.  Wausau,  Wis, 


"SOVEMANCO." 

We  can  furnish  anything  you  want  in 

Sawed    and    Sliced    Foreign    and   Domestic   Figured   Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.    Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

day  received,  if-desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  21st  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Mills,  Maffnolia,  Standard  and  2Ist  Sts. 
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ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER 


WILL  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING  STOCK: 

DRY— IN  FINE  CONDITION 


6,000  ft.  3/4"    1S-2S   Qrtd.   White   Oak, 

6"  &  up. 
S,500ft.  3/4"  No.   1   Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oalc,  6"  &  7". 
5,000  ft.  6/4"  No.   1   Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 
2,700  ft.  5/8"  No.  2  Com.  Ortd.  White 

Oak. 
35,000  ft.  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 


5,000  ft.  5/4"  No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White 

Oak. 
5,700  ft.  2'A"  Com.  &  Bet.  Plain  White 

Oak. 
3  5,000  ft.  4/4"  No.  2  Com.  Red  &  White 

Oak. 
40,000  ft.  4/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6" 

&   up. 
15,000  ft.  5/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6" 

&   up. 


20,000  ft.  6/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6"  &  up. 
15,000  ft.  8/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Red  Oak,  6" 

&  up.     Very  wide  run. 
17,000  ft.  4/4"  1S-2S  Qrtd.  Poplar. 

7,500  ft.  4/4"  1S-2S  Yel.  Poplar,  7"  &  up  wide. 
13,000  ft.  5/4"  Com.  &  Bet.  Poplar,  13"  &  up. 
26,000  ft.  6/4"  Clear  Saps.    Good  widths 

and  lengths. 
38,000  ft.  6/4"    No.    1    Common.     Good 
widths   and  lengths. 


We,  of  oourse.  have  a  complete  stock  of  Quartered  and  Plain  Oak,  Poplar  and  Hickor.v,  etc.,  in  all  grades  and  thicknesses: 

and  will  be  glad  to  have  your  inquiries  for  anything  .vou  may  need. 


'.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO. 


OWENSBORO,  KY. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Charleston,   W,    Va. 


2^oice  number  Co^  afm. 

Southern      Hardwoods 

MAIN  OFFICE 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA 


Yards :   NORFOLK,  ABINGDON,  GRAHAM,  VA., 
and  NORTH  WILKESBORO,  N.  C. 


Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 


Fisher,  Louisiana 


Diamond 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE    OF   PERFECTION 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

DCPV  ROOl^  Published  Semi-annually 
rxIluLy  DvyVyJV  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  »(  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  financial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba and  Sasl<atcliewan.  The  trade  recognizes  this  boolc  as 
the  authority  on  the  lines  it  covers. 

A  well  ortraDized  Collection  Department  is  also  operated  and  the  same  is  open  to 
you.    Write  for  terms. 


Lumbermen's  Credit  Assn., 


6U8  So.    Uearhom  St. 
ClllC.*UO 


Mentltn  Tbli  Paper. 


ESTABLISHED 
1878 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITV 


If  you   want  to  reach  the  wholesale  consumers  of  hardwood  lumber  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertisement  will  do  it  for  you. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  hardwood  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  a  HARDWOOD 
RECORD  advertisement  will  do  it  for  you. 

The  HARDWOOD  RECORD  represents   high-class,   special,   class  circulation,   with   a 
minimum  of  waste  circulation. 

Ask  any  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertiser  for  experience  on  results. 
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SOUTH 

PROMINENT      SOUTHERN      MANUFACTURERS 

GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  CO. 

1002-1005  Times  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS 

Three   Mills 


WE 

TO 
GR/ 

Cape 

ARE    TOO     BUSY     MAKING 

Good  Gum  Goods 

HATCH     OUT     ANY     FOXY 
LDE-MIXING     SCHEMES! 

Him  met  berger- Harrison 
Lumber   Company 

Girardeau,                                   Missouri 

Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 


SALT  LICK 


KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


^g^Oak  Flooring 

Complete    stock   of    % "   and    13/16"    in   aU 
standard  widths 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  we  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

MAKE  US  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 


Frank  Purcell  ''u 

Exporter  of  Black  Waljiut  Logs 


sas  City 
S.  A. 


MARK 


FIGURED  W^ALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 


William  S.  Whiting 

VIArVL'I-ACTLRISR    A.'NO    NN'HOUESAl^lil^ 

WHITE  PIINE 

BASSWOOD 
BIRCH 

BUCKEYE 

CHESTINUT 
IVIAPLE 

POPLAR 

ASI-IEVILLE,  IN.  C.  OAK 


CHERRY 

1  Car  4/4 
Log  Run 
Mill  Cull 
Out. 


OAK 

84.000  ft.  4/4 
Log  Run 
Quartered. 


WE  HAVE    IT 


W.  W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 


CTFRESS 

250.000  feet 
of  4/4  No.  1 
Common  & 
Better.  Old 
grading. 

4/4   an.l   t>/4 
Clear  and 
Sel-<-i     8/4 


BAND   SAWED   STOCK 

A    LINE    BRINGS    PRICE    BY    RETURN    MAIL 


General  OfBces 

Johnstown,    Pa. 


New  Tork  Office 

So.   18  Broadway 


Baker-Matthews  Manufacturing  Go. 

Sikeston,  iVIo. 

Band  Sawn 
Southern  Hardwoods 

Sl'lXl.M.TII-..^ 

RED  GUM,  PLAIN  OAK 

SEND       US       YOUR       INQUIRIES 
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BUFFALO 

1  he  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East 


Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Co. 


OUR  SPECIALTY: 


QUARTERED 
WHITE  OAK 


940    ELK    STREET 


I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK,  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

1075  Clinton  Street 


BUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

We  want  to  buy  for  cash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

All  grades  and  thicknesses. 

Will  receive  and  inspect  stocli  at  shipping:  point. 

Branch  yard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


940  Seneca  Street, 


BUFFALO 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

SPECIALTIES: 

Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 

Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET 


ORSON  E.  YEAQER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


ANTHONY 

1 
MILLER 

HARDWOODS 

OF    ALL 

KINDS 

893  EAGLE 

STREET 

G.  ELIAS  «&  BRO. 

HARDWOODS 

White  Pine,  Yellow  Pine,  Spruce, 
Hemlock,  Fir,  Lumber,  Timber,  Mill- 
work,  Boxes,  Maple  and  Oak  Floorlnsr 

Q55=1015     ELK     STREET 


The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  ever> 
facility   for  filling    and   shipping    orders   prompth 
They  will   be    pleased   to   have    your    inquiries 
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Automatic  Dovetail  Jointing  Produces 
Strong  Resawed  Stock 


THE  method  of  jointing  lumber  auto- 
matically at  one  operation  offers  many 
advantages  in  building  fine  furniture, 
besides  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  ta- 
pered wedge  dovetail  glue  jr>int.  There  is  a 
big  advantage  in  being  able  to  joint  rough 
edge  lumber  withont  ripping  or  squaring  the 
edge;  the  economy  in  floor  space  by  jointing 
on  one  machine,  the  exclusion  of  trucking, 
the  saving  of  lumber  labor  and  glue  that  is 
made  by  the  "Linderman"  Automatic  Dove- 
tail Glue  Jointer,  Gluer,  Clamper  and  Sizer 
are  points  that  are  invaluable  to  every 
builder  of  fiuMiiture. 

If  vou   so  desire,   samples  of  the  kind  of 
work  you  are  making  will  be  sent  you. 

Linderman  Machine  Company 

Muskegon,  Michigan 


Resawing  Dovetail  Joints 

The  tight  fitting  dovetail  joint  can  be 
resawed  in  any  place;  but  where  a  great 
strength  is  required,  the  cutters  can  be 
placed  so  as  to  leave  a  dovetail  in  each 
resaw  piece. 

The    illustration    here    represents    a 
piece   of    15/16"   stock 
resawed    in    the  center 
with  a  d<n-etail 
in  each  piece. 


New  York  City 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Woodstock,   Ont. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Vansant,  '—"^-^ 


Ashland,  Kentucky 


Soft 

Kitchen  & 

Company 


Yellow 
V;^,^U     XVllfJllCIl    \S>  Poplar 

Specialty 


EASTERN   REPRESENTATIVE.   John   L.   Cochrmn  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Steger  Building 

601  W.  115th  Street,  New  York  City  W.  H.  Matthias,  Manager. 


Y 


OU  pay  a  little  more  for  our  hardwood  lumber  than  you  do  for  many  others', 
but  it's  worth  much  more. 


With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumber 
if  we  tried  to,  because  the  quality  and  size  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch, 
yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple,  red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to 
the  thousand,  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the  best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the 
United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  firsts. 

If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer,  let's  get  acquainted. 

LITTLE  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY  Townsend,  Tenn. 


W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 

Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 


WE    OFFER 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Basswood 

4/4  No.  2  common  and  better  Brown 
Ash 


Sales   Office:    BUFFALO,    N.   Y.  4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Birch,  strictly  imselected  for  color 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


4/4  and  5/4  No.  1  and  No.  2  common 
Flooring  Maple. 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4,  12/4  and  16/4 
Firsts  and  Seconds  Maple 


YELLOW  POPLAR 


MANUFiCTURERS  OF  BAND  SAWED 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED   OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


(if c\.Sqiii\n'  Uiwl 
inb()il\(rri\ili'Ai\il 


SPECIALTY 

QUARTER     SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Coal  Grove, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LUMBER  CO 
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On  the  Foundation  of 
Today's  Good- Will 


we  are  building  the  structure  of  tomorrow's  bigger  business. 
Our  aim  is  to  make  the  "Mcllvain  Service"  a  source  of  continual 
satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

An  important  feature  of  this  "Mcllvain  Service"  is  our  Stock 
List — may  we  send  it  to  you?     A  postal  will  do. 


J.  Gibson  McIlvain  &  Co. 


1420  Chestnut  Street 


[OllOWAY 
ARDWQDDS 


/ 


The  following  Yellow  Cottonwood 
is  band-sawn  and  runs 

60%  14'  and  16' 


COTTONWOOD 

176,850  feet  4^4  1st  &  2nd  6"  to 

12". 
89,432  feet  4, '4  1st  &  2nd  13"  & 

wider. 
163,421  feet  4/4  No.  1  Common, 

containing  all  the  wide. 


Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ICf    CartierJIollanb   fe^ 
y3(    Unmhtv  Companp   y3( 


"IT  7"  I''   want  yon  to  keep  xour  eyes  on 
this  s])ace  every  issue.     We  ex])ecl 
to  make  it  mntnally  Ijcneficial. 

'np  1 1  IS  is  onr  lirst  appearance  here  and 
as  we  are  s^oing'  to  he  with  yoit  for  a 
loni;-  time,  we  want  yon  to  g-et  l)etter 
ac(|uaintc(l. 

TT  r  1-".    will    a])preciate    your    inijiiiries 
^^   and   ever_\-   effort   will   he   made,  to 
merit  }-our  ])atronaoe. 


fi 
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MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS  FOK   HARD  MAPLE  AND   GREY   ELM 


Michigan  Hardwoods 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

COBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 


CADILLAC,  MICH. 


February    14,   1913 


DRY   STOCK   LIST 

4/4  Birch   Is  &  2s  Red   Curly  and   Wavy 14  M 

4/4  Cherry  No.  3  Common  &  Better 9  M 

8/4  Rock  Elm  No.  3  Common 20  M 

"It  is  not  what  lumber  costs  you,  so  much  as  what  you 
can  get  out  of  it,  that  decides  its  value  for  your  work." 


OUR    OWN    MANUFACTURE 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

FINPIST 

MAPLE 

FLOORING 

KILN  DRIED.  HOLI-OW  BACKED 
MATCHED      OK     JOINTED 
POLISHED     AND     BUNDLED 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

1   TO   G   INCHES   THICK               WRITE    FOR    PRICE,'? 

BAY  CITY,                             MICHIGAN 

Mitchell  Brothers  Go- 

Sales  Department 
Cadillac,  Mich.  February  14,  1913 


Dry  Michigan  Hardwoods 

1x4  Basswcod   No.    1    Common 11    .\1 

8/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm   Is  &  2= 2  .\I 

8/4    Cadillac  Gray  Elm  No.   1  &  2  Common 3  M 

8/4   Rock   Elm   No.   3   Common 38  M 

l.x6  Maple   Is   &  2s 35  M 

1x9  Maple  Is  &  2s 17  M 

4/4   White   Maple,    End    Dried 16  M 

5/4  White   Maple,   End   Dried 3  M 

4/4   Birdseyc    Maple,    End    Dried 3   .\l 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A  SPECIAL  GRADE  OF  HARDWOOD 
FLOORING  FOR  FACTORY  FLOORS 


THE 


Kneeland-Bigelow 
Company 

Hardwood  Manufacturers 


100,000  ft. 

5  4  1st  &  2nds  Basswcod 

100,000  ft. 

5  4  No.  1  Common  Basswood 

5  4   No.   2 

200,000  Feet 
Common   and   Better   Beech 

All  of  the  ahove  stork  is  nicely  manu- 
fa€lure<l.  beinfc  hand  siiwed,  trimmed, 
and  well  seasoned.  We  are  prepared  to 
c|Uote  attractive  prices  for  tlifs  mate- 
rial for  Immediate  slilpment. 


BAY     CITY,      MICH 
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Going  up— Hardwood  Timber 

We  have  the  following  hardwood  and  pine  timber  for  sale  at  prices 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  advanced  with  the  .'Ise  In  value  on 
timber  lands.      For  a  short   time  we  offer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  —  A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

7,600,000    FEET    OF    HARDWOOD    IN    SOUTH- 
WEST  ARKANSAS 

We  also  have  timber  In  British  Columbia  and  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast 
and   Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

John  C.  Spry 

Room    1003   Harris   Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,   Illinois 


Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,   Birch,    Elm,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 


In  the  Market  for  Round  Lots  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE  SELLING 

Fisher  Building,       •        •        •        CHICAGO 

'PHONE  HARRISON  1984 


A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilce's  Hardwood  Floor- 
ing has  lieen  among  the  foremost  on  the  market 
and  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  tht 
ijest  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  kept 
'abreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  de- 
mands of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  the 
above  statements,  try  our  polished  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  with 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  blind  nailing — you'U 
find  it  reduces  tlie  expense  of  laying  and  polishlnf. 

Our  Booklet  tell*  all  about  Bar&uiood  Flooring 
and  how  to  care  for  it — alto  prices—and  it  free. 

The  T.  Wilce  Company 

22nd  and  Throop  Sts.    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

PprpV  ROOk!'  Published  Semi-annually 
^^L^i-^  iD\J\Jr\.  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  af  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  finaiy:ial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  ManU 
toba  and  Saskatchewan.  The  trade  recognizes  this  book  as 
the  authority  on  the  lines  it  covers. 

A  well  omnizpd  Collection  Department  ia  also  operated  and  the  same  is  open  to 
jou.    Write  for  terms. 

Lumbermen's  Credit  A88n.,"'*.",Vr" 


608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAUO 


HcDtltD  nil  P*»tr, 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  we  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

MAKE  us  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 
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Welcome  to  Our  City 


\\lieii  you  are  buying  your  ticket  for  a  trip  into  the  hardwood 
country,  don't  forget  to  tell  the  man  to  make  Louisville,  Kv.,  vour 
destination.  It's  unnecessary  to  arrange  merely  for  stop-over  privi- 
leges, for  the  reason  that  when  you  get  here  we'll  make  things  so 
interesting  for  you  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  further. 

You  know  all  about  the  traditional  Kentucky  welcome,  of  course, 
and  it's  taken  for  granted  that  you  realize  that  this  is  still  on  tap, 
ready  for  wanderers  like  yourself  who  don't  have  a  chance  to  enjoy 
life  in  God's  country  very  often.  But  we've  got  more  than  a  mere 
welcome :  what  is  more  to  the  point,  we've  got  the  goods. 

In  these  piping  times  of  good  business,  with  evervboch"  in  the 
market  for  something  or  other,  and  a  lot  of  items  as  hard  to  find  as 
the  storied  needle  in  the  hay-stack,  the  advantages  of  trading  in  a 
market  like  Louis\-iIle  are  even  more  apparent  than  at  other  times. 

That  is  to  say,  you  can  get  quartered  oak,  and  plain  oak,  and 
poplar,  and  ash,  and  hickory,  and  mahogany,  and  veneers,  and  panels, 
and  about  everything  there  is  to  be  had  in  the  hardwood  line,  right 
here ;  it's  a  good  deal  like  going  into  a  department  store  and  buying  a 
refrigerator  in  the  basement,  a  diamond  ring  on  the  first  floor,  a  suit 
of  clothes  on  the  second  and  a  dinner  on  the  roof.  Anything  you 
may  happen  to  want  is  here.     If  you  don't  see  it,  ask  for  it. 


^^'e'll  be  looking  for  you. 


The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club 


EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  CO. 
LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  CO. 
W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER  CO. 
NORMAN  LUMBER  CO. 


OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  CO. 
BOOKER-CECIL  CO. 
THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 
C.  C.  MENGEL  &  BRO.  CO. 
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KNOXVIUUE 

Famous  for  Finest  Type  of  Poplar.  Oak  and  Chestnut 


m       I 


VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

KNOXVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 

QUARTERED  WHITE   OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


OmRTERED  WHITE  M.  PLllll  OilK.  POPUR,  IIHLIiyT  J  TENNESSEE  RED  GEDIR  LUMBER 

BAND  MILLS  AT  VESTAL.  A  SUBURB  OF  KNOXVILLE.    SOUTHERN  AND  LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD 


8.   BflZNEB, 

Prea. 


J.  M.  LOGAN, 

Gen'l   Manager 


C.  C.  CANNON. 

Vlce-Pre». 


O.  B.  SWANN, 
Sec'y  and  Treaa. 


J.   M.   UOGAIN 
LUMBER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND   WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch   OfBco  and   Yard: 
Bank  and  McLean  Ave..  Cincinnati         I.   M.   ASHER,  Mgr. 

We   Want   Orders    for   the   following   Dry   Stock- 
WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered 
CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 

assorted    stock    of    all 

kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN     SHIP     ON     SHORT     NOTICE. 


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian   Hardwoods 

OAK   OUR   SPECIALTY 


IVIapbct  &  Shea  Lumber  Co, 

jVIanufacturcrs 
and    Wholesalers 


OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:    IVIiddlebrock  Pike  and 
Lonsdale  Car  Line 

i.   Kf^OXVILLe,  CejSTN. 

WE  WANT  TO  MOVE 

3  cars  4/4  No.  l   Common  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

2  cars  4/4  Clear  Sap  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  Select  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Red  Oak,  10"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Chestnut 

1   car  4/4  No.  1  Common  Chestnut 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR 
OAK,  CHESTNUT,  WHITE  AND  YEL- 
LOW  PINE,    HEMLOCK   BARK,   ETC. 

BAND   AND   CIBCULAR  SHLLS— EAST  TENN. 
MOUNTAIN  VIRGIN  HARDWOOD  STUMPAGE 


« 


W 


THE  VERY  BEST 


Red  Birch 

Knoxville  Veneer  Co. 

p.  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Manager,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


2  cars  6/4"  Common  &  Better 

Chestnut. 
2  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 


5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 


NASHVILLE 


CELEBRATED  FOR  HIGHEST  TYPE  TIMBER  GROWTH,  FAULTLESS  MANUFACTURE  AND  GOOD  GRADES 


Cherokee   Lumber  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  all  the  lumber  we  sell. 
Let  us  quote  you  some  attractive  prices 
on  quartered  white  oak  and  poplar. 
Any  grades  and  thicknesses. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


SECURE  BETTER  PRICES 

AT  LESS  SELLING  COST  BY  REACH- 
ING MORE  CUSTOMERS.  HARDWOOD 
RECORD   PUTS  YOU  BEFORE  THEM 
ALL  TWICE  A  MONTH. 

ASK   US  ABOUT  IT 


We  will  name  very  attractive 
prices  on  a  few  cars  of  each  of  the 
following  items: 

4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  Is  and  2s  Poplar. 

4/4  and  8/4  Sap  Poplar. 

lii",  I'A"  and  2%"  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 

4/4  No.  1  and  Panel  Poplar  In  widths  of  12  to  17",   18  to  23" 

and   24"  and   up. 
4/4  X  13   to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  fine. 
3/8,  4/4,  5/4,  10/4  and  12/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
4/4,  5/4,  6/4  and  8/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  Is  &  28  Qtd.  R.  Oak. 

4/4,  5/4  and  6/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  R.  Oak. 
6/4  and   10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  1  Common  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Chestnut,  also  6,  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.  1  Common  Chestnut. 

John  B.  Ransom  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

Hardwood  Lumber 

Nashville,    Tenn. 
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LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS. 

THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 
ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  40,000,000 

STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  February  1, 1913 


3/8 

FAS.  Qtrd.  White  Oak 0.000 

No.   1  Com.   Q.  VV.   Oak 

No.  3  Com.  Q.  W.  Oak 

FAS.  Q.  W.  Oak.  10"  and  up 

FAS.  P.  W.  Oak 

No.  1  Com.  P.  W.  Oak 

FAS.   P.  W.  Oak,   12"  and  up 

FAS.  P.  K.  Oak 

No.  1  Com.  P.  R.  Oak 

C.  &  B.  Qtrd.  Red  Gum 

FAS.  Circassian  Red  Gum 

FAS.   Red   Gum,    Plain 

No,  1  Com.  Red   Gum,   Plain 

FAS.   Sap   Gum,    18"   up 

FAS.  Sap  Gum,  6"  up 

No.   1  Com.  Sap  Gum 

No.  3  Com.  Gum 60,000 

S.   &   B.   Cypress 

C.  &  B.  Tupelo 

Log  Run    Elm 


30,000 


200,000 
60,000 


30,000 


1/2 

50,000 


30,000 


150,000 
20,000 


50,000 


5/8 
20,000 


20,000 
40,000 


30,000 
20.000 


110,000 
130,000 

40,000 
35,000 
25,000 


3/4 

20,666 


16,000 
4,000 


15,000 

250,000 

40,000 

50,006 
30,000 
40,000 


150,000 
15,000 
15,000 

300,000 

180,000 
60,000 
50,000 
15,000 

210,000 
50.000 
15,000 

250,000 

45,666 
60,000 
70,000 


5/4       6/4 
35,000     7,000 


8/4 


40,000 
5.000 


5,000 

3,000 

40.000 

50,000 


40,000 
20,000 


18,000 

3,666 
60,000 
30,000 


15,000  20,000 

15,000 

220,000  15,000 
75,000 


40, 


15. 


000 
000 


000 
000 


TELEGRAPH 
CODES 

UNIVERSAL 

HARDWOOD 

WESTERN    UNION 

Cable  Address,  Lamb 


10/4 


3,000 
9,000 


12/4 


16/4 


000 

,666 


OCR    LDSIBEK    CONTAINS     ALL    WIDE    STOCK    PRODUCED    IN    M  ANUFACTCKLNO    AUD    WHX    BUN    OVER    80%    OF    14    AND    1«    FT. 
USNGTIIS.       WE     ALSO    MANUFACTDKE    OAK    TIMBERS     AND     BRIDGE    PLANK  —  FA CIUTTES    FOB    Kn.N    DBYINC    AND    DBB8BING 


7X 


LJ    A     L.     I     T     >^ 


N 


LUDINGTON 

HARDWOOD    SPECIALISTS 

We  Specialize  in 

IXED  CARLOAD  ORDERS 


of 


Maple,  Beech,  Birch,  Basswood,  Elm  and  Ash 

and  our  specialty  is 

PROMPT  SERVICE 

Try  us  when  you  want  it  quick 


07x< 


§ 


SALT  &  LUMBER  CO.  LuDINGTON,MlCH. 
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BAND    SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE    PRODUCE   OUR   OWN   STOCKS 
O^l^— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 

A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  MOVE: 

100,000  Ft.  4/4"  X  18"  to  21"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood.  44,000  Ft.  5  8"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

150,000  Ft.  4/4"  X  9"  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards.  86,000  Ft.  3  4"   1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

50,000  Ft.  5  4"  X  13"  to  17"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood.  110,000  Ft.  4   4"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

75,000  Ft.  3  8"   1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum.  120,000  Ft.  5  8"   1st  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

41,000  Ft.   1  2"   1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum.  85,000  Ft.  3  4"   1st  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

^RITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

ANDERSON -TULLY      COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A  Prominent  Veneer  Man  says: 


^  "I  believe  your  new  service  show^ing  the  exact  require- 
ments of  the  Veneer  and  Panel  Trade  to  be  highly  accu- 
rate, and  a  necessary  part  of  the  office  equipment  of  any 
progressive  veneer  or  panel  factory. 

^The  same  information  would  cost  you  thousands  of 
dollars.     The  cost  of  our  service  is  a  small  fraction  of  that. 

^  Ask  your  competitor  to  tell  you  how  it  has  helped  him, 
and  then  write  us  for  details. 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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500   Copies    Sold    Within   a  Week  After  Prospectus  Was    Issued 


Hardwood    Record    announces   the    issue    on  March  15, 
1913,  of  an  Authoritative  Commercial  and  Scientific  Book 

American  Forest  Trees 

By  Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor  Hardwood  Record 
Edited  by  Hu  Maxwell,  Wood  Utilization  Expert 


The  Work  Involves: 


First:  A  botanical  description  of  the 
more  than  300  species  of  American  for- 
est tree  growth. 

Second:  A  physical  description  of  the 
wood  of  these  species. 
Third:  A  recital  of  the  chief  uses  of 
all  itiportant  American  woods,  together 
with  suggestions  of  advantageously- 
broadening  their  uses. 
Fourth:  Complete  information  concern- 
ing the  range  of  growth  of  all  varieties. 
Fifth:  Related  trees  are  logically 
grouped  according  to  families  and  spe- 


cies; important  species  covered  in  sub- 
stantial detail,  and  brief  mention  of  the 
woods  of  minor  importance. 

Sixth:  Scientific  name  of  each  tree  is 
recited,  as  well  as  the  various  common 
names  by  which  it  is  recognized  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  range  of  growth. 

Seventh:  The  properties  of  the  various 
woods  are  carefully  analyzed,  particu- 
larly weight,  hardness,  stiffness, 
strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  color, 
figure,  and  seasoning  and  lasting  prop- 
erties. 


C  The  book  will  contain  between  650  and  750  pages,  will  be  printed  on  the  best 
quality  of  enameled  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  half  leather,  dark  green 
roan  back  and  corners,  with  basket  cloth  sides,  silk  head-bands,  gold  stamping 
on  the  back,  and  gilt  top. 

C  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  more  than  100  full-page  pictures  on  plate 
paper  in  sepia,  outlined  in  orange,  from  photographs,  covering  all  the  chief  com- 
mercial varieties  of  virgin  forest  timber  growing  in  the  United  States;  and  also 
with  numerous  engravings,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  showing  leaf  and 
flower  forms,  etc. 

C  The  price  of  the  work  is  $6.00,  delivered  by  express  or  mail,  and  is  sold  only 
on  subscription. 

C  An  order  blank,  and  a  prospectus,  showing  the  character  of  the  paper,  size  of 
page  and  style  of  printing  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Address  Boolt  Department,  HARDWOOD   RECORD 
537  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

ORDERS    SHOULD    BE    PLACED    AT    ONCE 


HARDWQQH     RECORD 
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CIN  CI  NNATI 

THE        GATEWAT        OF       THE       SOUTH 


The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 


W.  E.  HEYSER.  President  WEAVER  HASS.  V.  Presidcol 

BENJAMIN   BRAMLAGE.  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 

MAIN     OFFICE    &    YARDS 

Winton     Place 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH    YARDS    AND    MILLS 

West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 
stock  at  all  times. 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 
mixed  cars. 


SEND     US     YOUR     INQUIRIES 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

10  cars  4  4  No.  1  Common  Plain  Red  Oak 
5  cars  4  4  No.  1  Common  Plain  White  Oak 
5  cars  5  8  Ists  and  2ds  Sap  Gum. 

10  cars  3  4  Ists  and  2ds  Sap  Gum 

20  cars  4  4   Ists  and  2ds  Red  Gum. 

10  cars  4  4  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 
1   car  3"  Plain  White  Oak,  Ists  and  2ds. 


Main   Office 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SOUTHERN  OFFICE,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
EXPORT  OFFICE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers  Sk.re 
owners  of  stea.m  plants.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent  a^re.  therefore,  buyers  of  wood-work- 
ing maLcHlnery.  There  is  little  percenta.ge 
of  wa.ste  circulation  in  HARDWOOD 
RECORD    for   mswchlnery    a.dvert Isers. 


The   Mowbray   &    Robinson   Co. 


SPECIALISTS  IN 


OAK-ASH-POPLAR 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
ROUND   LOTS  OR  MILL  CUTS 


OFFICE   AND   YARDS 
SIXTH    ST.,    BELOW    HARRIET 


CINCINNATI 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

1",  IH",  IW"  1»  &  2»  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  CUM 
1",  1%"  &  2"  la  &  28  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 
WITH  BEST     CASH     PRICES 

DUHLMEIER    BROS. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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BOSTON                     NEW    YORK                    PHILADELPHIA 

WM.   WHITMER   (^  SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers   of    All    Kinds    of 


"If  Anybody  Can, 
We  Can" 


HARDWOODS 

Wett       Virginia       Spruce      anil       Hemlock 
Long  and  Short  Leaf  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  BIdg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG.  PA. 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141     MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


WHITE   OAK       )  6x6  to  12x12 

BILLTIIVIBERSi  lo  to  20  ft. 

ALSO     BRIDGE     RLAINK 

J.  S.  KENT  COMPANY        PHILADELPHIA 


W.    R.     TAYLOR    LUMBER    CO. 

Wholesalers     and     Manufacturers 
CYPRESS,  WHITE  PINE,  HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK 

1829  Land  Title  Building,    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PALMER     Sc     PARKER     CO. 
TEAK  MAHOGANY  ebony 

ENGLISH  OAK  IfCMCCDC  DOMESTIC 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT       VENEERS  HARDWOODS 

1 03  Medford  Street,  Charlestown  Dist. 

BOSTON.    MASS. 


AMERICAN    LUMBER   &    MFG.    CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

HARDWOOD  White  and  Yellow  Pine 

We  make  a  specialty   ot   thick  Railroad  Car  and  Construction 

White     Ash,     Hard     Maple     and         Oak    timbers,     long    lengths    and 
White  Oak.  special  sizes. 

Write   for   prices    before   heavy  call    for   Spring    requirements. 


WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


H.    D.    WIGGIN    lllVJVJ^l 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
Circular-sawed     Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,     Maple 

Mill  at  Stone  Coal  Junction,  West  Virginia 


\X7_     If-,/*,.,    I4/\«T    to   "'■   your  orders   for  all   kinds  of  HAKD- 

vve   ivnow^   nowr  woods,  white  pine,  yellow  finb, 

SPRUCE,    hemlock,    CYPRESS,    HAKDWOOD    IXOORLNO. 

Oive  u»  o  tHoI. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANKUN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


pRocTORYENEERDRYg^  FIREPROOF  ffl^  If  You  Ktiew 

7  I1vir»A  i~k  A  ■   ¥   «r<  ■   i:t»       tiw  t^-v#-i  mt- c;  c^  •' 


UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS 


No 
Splitting 

Nor 
Checking 

No 
C\ogg\ng 

Nor 
Adjusting 


Recom- 
mended   by 
all  those 
who 
have  tried 
it 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

DEPT.  L  HANCOCK    &   SOMERSET   STS.  PHILA,  PA. 


What  our  BULLETIN  SERVICE  was  doing 
for  })our  competitor  in  the  lumber  business,  youd 
not  onl})  tvant  the  service  yourself,  but  YOU'D 
HAVE  IT. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  It. 

Hardwood  Record       ::       Chicago 
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T  H  B     EAST 

LEADING   MANUFACTURERS   AND   JOBBERS 


W.  p.  Craig  Lumber  Go. 

Wholesale  Hardwood  and  Building 
Lumber 


Empire  Building, 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


For  2  Cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

niii/<L'  ^  ^^'"    ^/^  ^°-  ^  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

yUJCK  J  cgr    8/4  jjp   J  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

Shipment  3  Cars  5/4  Sound  Wormy  Chestnut 

Inquiries  Promptly  Answered 
DANIEL   B.    CURLL,  real  EST4TE  TRUST  BLDG..  PHILADELPHIJ,  PENNJ. 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quality  of  being  hard  is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stoclc  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 


fVE  CAN  MAKE  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

GEO.  WEBSTER  LUMBER  CO. 

21  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

Plans  and  specifications  prepared.  Construction  supervised. 
First  class  heavy  millwright  work.  EIntire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  Fire  loss  adjustments.  Practical 
sawmill   engineer.    Can  save  yon  money.     Highest   testimonials. 


C.  M.  STEINMETZ, 


P.  O.  Box  83,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OAK 


BEECHER  &  BARR 

CHESTNUT  POPLAR 


WHITE     PINE,     YELLOW     PINE     AND     HEMLOCK 
INTERIOR   TRIM.   HARDWOOD   FLOORING. 


442  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PHILADELPHL\,  PA. 


J.  Sc  J.  V  I  N  K  e: 

Agrents  for  the  Sale  of 

AMERICAN  HARDWOODS  IN  LUMBER  AND  LOGS 

AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON    BUILDING,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


JONES  HARDWOOD   COMPANY 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Birch,  Maple  ^"^  Beech 


IET 

L  an 

us  talk  to 

you  about  the  plain 

d  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 

diana 

famous. 

It's  the  kind  we 

make  to-day. 

Wood-Mosaic  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


fl    Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar,  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

and  White  Pine. 

fl   We  own  our  own  stumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

fl   Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
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POPLAR 

M  4  4  to  12  4,  All  Grades 

We  also  manufacture  Oak  and   Gum 

If  you  appreciate  quality  and  service, 
we  will  hold  your  business 

Faust  Bros.  Lumber   Co. 


SALES  OFFKK: 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MAIN    OFFICE: 

PADUCAH,  KY. 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 

Lumber 

Underwriters 

S6  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 

OAK    FLOORING 


Kiln-       ^^^ 
Dried  4v 

Polished 


Hollow 
Backed 

and 

Bundled 


CYPRESS  LUMBER 


Is  and  2s:  5/4" 21845 

6/4" 8000 

8/4" 3220 

Tank:  8/4" 8360 

Selects:  5/4" 39320 

6/4" 11500 


Selects:  8/4" 2620 

Shop:  5/4" 715 

6/4" 13925 

8/4" 4340 

Common:  5/4" 142370 

6/4" 50925 


RUSSE  &  BURGESS,  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


\;>g;::;st^>si^^;^i;^^^'^;jm!Ji;^^^  " 
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Review  and  Outlook 


General  Market  Conditions 

CONTINUED  POOR  LOGGING  WEATHKK  in  the  South,  fair  log- 
ging conditions  in  the  North,  and  uninterrupted  demand  with 
steadily  increasing  prices  in  a  good  many  items  of  hardwood  mark  the 
general  situation  at  this  date.  There  has  been  some  disposition  noted 
on  the  part  of  the  buying  trade  to  withhold  large  contract  order's  in 
anticipation  of  a  general  break  in  price;  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
their  expectations  in  this  particular  will  not  be  fulfilled.  This  dispo- 
sition, while  reported  from  a  number  of  centers,  is  not  prevalent  and 
does  not  mark  the  view  which  any  considerable  percentage  of  buyers 
take  of  the  present  market.  It  is  impossible  to  see  any  radical  change 
in  conditions  for  months  ahead.  Northern  mills  will  certainly  not 
manufacture  any  more  activel.y  than  they  are  doing  at  present  and  the 
wretched  weather  in  the  South  has  been  a  serious  factor  with  the 
millmen.  It  is  a  perfectly  safe  prediction  that  a  gradually  stimu- 
lated and  uninterrupted  demand  will  mark  the  coming  year.  All  con- 
suming factories  are  now  actively  in  the  market.  The  factory  trade 
is  as  a  whole  calling  for  considerable  quantities  of  lumber  in  antici- 
pation of  spring  activities.  This  demand  is  not  going  to  decrease, 
but  will,  for  the  most  part,  very  likely  increase  as  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  consumers  have  been  able  to  completely  replenish  their 
depleted  stocks.  The  railroads  are  actively  in  the  field  again  ami 
decisions  are  noted  on  the  part  of  the  directorates  of  various  impor- 
tant systems  which  will  provide  for  considerable  expansion  and  repair 
work.  Quite  a  number  of  unusually  large  car  orders,  in  which  are 
included  a  great  many  cars  of  wooden  superstructure,  have  been 
placed  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  situation  confronting  the  consumers  of  box  lumber  continues 
about  as  it  has  been,  with  probably  a  slightly  increased  level  of  prices 
on  such  material.  The  box  trade  is  taking  all  it  can  get  of  low-grade 
lumber  and  seems  to  be  taking  the  situation  philosophically,  realizing 
the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  lower  the  price  of  such  material  with 
the  present  active  demand  for  it  from  many  sources  outside  of  box 
manufacture. 

Oak,  of  course,  is  still  king;  but,  judging  from  the  reports  from 
different  hardwood  centers,  ash  is  pushing  it  pretty  closely;  in  fact, 
the  demand  for  ash  is  surprisingly  active.  In  oak,  plain-sawed  stock 
is,  as  for  some  time  past,  strongest,  although  continued  increase  in 
call  for  quartered  oak  is  noted  everj-^vhere ;  in  fact,  the  demand  of 
late  has  been  so  active  that  some  quarters  report  scarcity  of  dry  stock. 
It  is  diflScult  to  find  a  standard  American  hardwood  right  now  which 
is  what  could  be  called  long  on  the  market. 

With  the  spring  months  coming  on  and  the  consequent  opening  up 
of  building  operations  all  over  the  country  entailing  the  consumption 
of  vast  amounts  of  construction  and  finish  lumber,  and  later  large 


amounts  of  lumber  going  into  the  house  finishings  and  furniture,  it  is 
impossible  to  perceive  just  how  tlie  situation  can  be  materially  altered. 

A  Condition,  Not  a  Theory 

'X'HE  CARTOON  IN  THIS  ISSUE  of  Hakuwuiiu  Kecokd  aptly 
*•  depicts  the  hardwood  situation.  The  demand  for  hardwoods 
is  far  in  the  lead  of  the  supply,  and  far  in  advance  of  any  possi- 
bility of  the  supply  catching  up  with  the  demand  for  at  least 
some  months.  No  matter  what  the  ambition  of  lumber  manufac- 
turers may  be  to  materially  increase  their  output  at  the  present 
time,  and  during  the  coming  spring,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
do  so  either  by  reason  of  a  paucity  of  timber  supply  tributary  to 
their  mills,  or  by  reason  of  such  bad  weather  conditions  as  to 
render  increased  logging  impossible.  Logging  conditions  -in  the 
north-country  have  been  far  from  favorable  during  the  winter, 
and  while  many  manufacturers  anticipated  being  able  to  increase 
their  output,  in  very  few  instances  have  they  done  so. 

In  the  Mississippi  valley  hardwood  district  high  water  and  bad 
weather  have  seriously  militated  against  even  a  normal  log  out-  , 
put,  and  when  logs  were  actually  ready  for  shipment  the  railroads 
were  unable  to  supply  cars  or  handle  them  to  even  nearby  mills. 
Perhaps  the  best  logging  situation  that  has  prevailed  in  any  part 
of  the  country  during  the  winter  has  been  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  the  East.  Weather  conditions  have  been  fairly  favorable  and  a 
very  good  stock  of  logs  has  been  obtained,  and  such  as  were  rafted 
have  come  out  to  the  mills  in  very  fair  volume. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  visible  supply  of  logs  back  of  hard- 
wood mills  at  present  is  very  small,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  supply  of  dry  lumber  will  equal  the  demand  for  a 
good  while  to  come.  Hence  buyers  who  are  holding  off  making 
purchases  with  the  hope  that  there  will  be  a  decline  in  the  lumber 
market  are  figuring  on  an  untenable  basis.  It  is  thoroughly  be- 
lievable that  the  price  of  some  hardwoods  will  materially  advance 
in  the  near  future,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  item  that  will 
show  a  decline  between  now  and  mid-summer. 

Preventive  Appliances 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS  has 
issued  as  a  supplement  to  "American  Industries"  published  by 
that  association  a  four-page  insert  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  prac- 
tical safety  devices  typifying  in  concrete  form  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  -Manufacturers.  This  pamphlet  as  far  as  it  is 
read  should  enable  manufacturers,  superintendents,  foremen  and 
workers  to  appreciate  that  one  phase  of  safety  engineering  con- 
sists  of   a   mixture   of   common-sense   and   mechanical   ability   and 
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also  that  without  the  fullest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
man himself  the  fullest  purpose  of  the  accident  prevention  is  de- 
feated. The  insert  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  of  similar 
inserts,  each  one  of  which  will  deal  with  a  particular  danger 
and  will  describe  and  illustrate  specific  means  by  which  such 
points  of  danger  can  be  covered  in  a  practical  manner. 

What  has  been  needed  in  the  matter  of  accident  prevention  has 
been  less  agitation  and  more  uniformity  of  methods.  This  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
is  surely  one  which  will  eventually  result  in  considerably  simplify- 
ing preventive  devices  and  will  ultimately  effect  uniformity  in 
methods  and  in  appliances  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  various 
dangerous  machine  parts.  The  inserts  will  be  contained  in  each 
issue  of  "American  .Industries"  published  once  a  month  and  will 
ultimately  effect  a  vast  amount  of  good  if  every  employer  of  labor 
operating  an  industrial  plant  will  secure  the  supplement  and  fol- 
low the  suggestions  contained. 

Lumber  Cost — Present  and  Future 

SOMEHOW  A  NOTION  PREVAILS  pretty  widely  that  the 
price  of  lumber  in  this  country  is  in  someway  controlled  by 
a  combine,  a  trust,  a  monopoly,  or  something  of  the  sort;  that 
if  the  people  could  get  round  some  obstacle — the  exact  nature  of 
which  nobody  appears  to  be  able  to  define  or  describe — lumber 
could  be  bought  for  less  money.  Persons  well  informed  in  the 
timber  trade  and  lumber  business  know  better,  but  too  many  peo- 
ple have  never  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  accept  groundless 
suspicions   as   facts. 

There  is  no  general  combination  to  enhance  the  price  of  lumber 
to  the  consumers.  If  there  were,  the  evidence  of  it  would  exist 
in  the  price.  Lumber  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  commodities  consumed  by  the  people.  It  is  cheap 
in  comparison  with  prevailing  prices  of  other  necessities.  Almost 
everything  else  costs  more  in  comparison  with  former  prices. 
Other  commodities  have  gone  up  much  faster  than  lumber  has. 
There  is  as  much  genuine  competition  among  the  manufacturers 
of  lumber  as  among  the  growers  of  potatoes,  corn,  and  cattle,  or 
the  manufacturers  of  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  and  furniture. 

The  latest  census  statistics  show  there  are  31,934  active  saw- 
mills in  the  United  States,  and  this  does  not  include  mills  which 
cut  less  than  50,000  feet  a  year.  There  are  probably  over  15,000 
of  these  little  mills.  The  total  for  the  whole  country  doubtless 
exceeds  45,000  sawmills,  large  and  small.  They  are  located  every- 
where, except  in  the  absolutely  treeless  region.  Every  mill  that  is 
cutting  lumber  is  trying  to  sell  it,  and  is  bound  to  sell  it  in  order 
to  keep  going.  The  lumber  is  not  thrown  into  a  great  pool,  where 
somebody  fixes  the  price  and  sells  at  that  price;  but  competition 
governs,  and  the  competition  is  as  genuine  and  as  general  as  that 
found  anywhere  else.  The  result  is  that  Americans  buy  their 
lumber  as  cheaply  as  any  people,  and  much  more  cheaply  than 
most  people  are  able  to  buy. 

Not  only  is  lumber  cheaper  here  than  in  most  other  civilized 
countries,  but  it  is  cheaper  now  than  it  will  ever  be  again.  The 
reason  for  the  present  cheapness  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  timber 
which  the  mills  are  now  harvesting  was  planted  and  matured  by 
nature  during  the  past  hundreds  of  years,  without  the  help  of 
man,  and  at  no  cost  to  man.  Nature,  with  unprecedented  gen- 
erosity, gave  this  timber  to  the  present  generation  as  a  free  gift, 
and  the  present  generation  is  now  engaged  in  reaping  the  harvest 
which  it  did  not  sow. 

This  timber  planted  by  nature  will  not  last  forever.  Most  of 
it  has  been  cut  and  the  remaining  areas  are  going  year  by  year 
to  the  mills.  What  will  happen  when  it  is  gone?  Prices  will  ad- 
vance as  supply  decreases.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no 
real  timber  scarcity,  though  some  kinds  are  becoming  deplete<I. 
When  one  kind  has  been  depleted  or  largely  reduced,  a  substi- 
tute species  has  been  found.  That  has  kept  prices  down ;  but  the 
process  of  finding  substitutes  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  No 
additional    sources    of    lumber    remain    to    be    discovered    in    this 


country.  All  is  in  sight,  and  mills  are  at  work  on  practically  all 
of  it. 

When  timber  planted  by  nature  has  become  reduced  to  a  low 
point,  and  supplies  become  dependent  upon  the  products  of  pri- 
vate forestry,  there  will  be  an  advance  in  lumber  cost  which  will 
make  present  day  prices  look  very  small.  That  time  is  not  yet 
here,  but  it  is  coming.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cross  the  bridge- 
before  it  is  reached,  but  it  is  well  enough  to  look  ahead  when  a 
disposition  to  complain  of  present  day  lumber  cost  is  felt.  Whenj 
the  private  woodlot  becomes  the  chief  source  of  lumber,  tim- 
ber cannot  be  bought  for  two,  three,  or  five  dollars  a  thousand, 
but  stumpage  alone  will  then  cost  about  as  much  as  lumber  re- 
tails for  at  present. 

Some  who  look  forward  to  the  time  when  timber  scarcity  will 
cause  prices  to  advance  sharply,  expect  the  timber  on  government 
land  to  save  the  day — provided  the  state 's  rights  movement  does 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  timber  away  from  the  government  be- 
fore that  time.  It  is  well  enough  to  count  on  government  timber 
to  help,  but  it  should  not  be  blindly  depended  upon  to  keep  prices 
down.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  enough  of  it — only  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  supply  at  present,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not 
the  government's  policy,  and  it  never  should  be  its  policy,  to« 
break  an  honest  market  by  underselling.  All  that  should  be  ex- 
pected of  it  is,  to  help  supply  the  people  with  lumber  at  prices, 
fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  mib  of  the  matter  is  that  present  prices  of  lumber  are  low 
in  comparison  with  other  commodities;  that  they  are  fixed  by 
keen  and  general  competition;  and  that  a  forecast  of  the  future, 
in  so  far  as  facts  warrant,  indioates  that  much  higher  prices  than 
the  present  are  bound  to  come. 

An  Unreasonable  Expectation  "* 

WITH  ALL  DUE  RECOGNITION  of  the  important  part  the 
box  trade  has  held  in  the  marketing  of  low-grade  lumber, 
it  is  hard  to  recognize  in  certain  suggestions  emanating  from  well- 
known  individuals  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  the- 
logic  which  would  win  from  the  lumber  trade  the  attention  de- 
sired. It  is  manifestly  an  absurdity  to  ask  the  vendor  of  any 
commodity  to  voluntarily  dispose  of  his  goods  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing prices  and,  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  position  which  low- 
grade  lumber  of  all  kinds  occupied  for  a  long  time,  any  sugges- 
tion that  a  less  than  present  market  price  be  asked  for  such  stock 
has,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  meagre  chance  of  even  being  consid- 
ered seriously. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  such  an  expectation  must  be  based 
on  sincere  motives,  still  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  wrong^ 
interpretation  of  the  conditions  governing  the  low-grade  market. 
In  the  first  place,  the  present  satisfactory  prices  are  the  result  not 
of  any  concerted  efi:ort  on  the  part  of  the  lumber  trade,  but  are 
rather  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  time-honored  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  talk  of  scarcity  of  low  grades  is  not  idle- 
and  meaningless  babble,  but  describes  an  actual  condition.  The 
consumers  of  low  grades  have  made  present  prices  possible,  not 
the  producers.  A  striking  proof  of  the  validity  of  this  assertioni 
is  shown  in  an  experimental  arrangement  recently  effected  at  a 
northern  pine  shipping  point.  It  was  agreed  that  none  of  the 
firms  involved  would  in  any  case  quote  a  price  on  low  grades,  but 
would  rather  let  the  inquirer  name  his  figure.  There  is  evidence 
to  prove  that  this  suggestion  was  closely  followed  and  yet  the 
price  of  low-grade  pine  in  that  city  advanced  with  astonishing: 
rapidity. 

The  second  point  of  which  the  box  trade  has  a  wrong  concep- 
tion is  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  box  trade  as  a  l?w- 
grade  market,  particularly  for  hardwoods.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  a  vast  amount  of  low-grade  lumber  has  been  and  always 
will  be  used  in  box  manufacture,  but  if  the  box  man  believes  that 
the  present  shortage  of  low-grade  hardwoods  is  due  alone  to  in- 
creased demand  from  the  box  trade,  he  should  be  disillusioned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  lower  grades  in  all  hardwoods  are  meeting^ 
with   increased   favor   and,   with   a   broadened   market   and   closer 
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utilization  and  considerable  quantities  of  sucli  stock  goiog  into 
ties,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  as  the  years  go  by,  lum- 
ber manufacturers  will  be  increasingly  less  dependent  upon  the 
box  trade  for  an  outlet  for  the  poorer  products  of  their  mills. 

It  is  a  worthy  suggestion  advanced  by  the  box  men  that  fibre 
containers  will  gain  in  favor  with  increasing  prices  of  wooden 
containers.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  any  change  from 
old  methods  is  merely  a  mark  of  progress  and  that  if  a  fibre  con- 
tainer demonstrates  its  superiority  for  carrying  a  commodity  of 
a  certain  character,  its  use  in  packing  that  commodity  will  fol- 
low regardless  of  any  price  question  and  in  spite  of  any  efforts  to 
combat  it.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  the  number  of  places  where 
the  fibre  container  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  the 
wooden  container  is  exceedingly  limited  and  with  fair  treatment 
in  rate  classification  the  problem  will  eventually  solve  itself.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  shipper  will  continue  to  use  fibre 
containers  after  they  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  AVhile 
it  is  easy  to  counsel  "patience,"  still  that  advice  seems  the  most 
pertinent.  After  a  thorough  comparative  trying  out  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  containers,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  eventual 
adjustment   will   be   along  lines 


of   actual   utility   and   in    keep- 
ing with  industrial  progress. 

Low-grade  lumber  is  scarce 
and  will  probably  never  be  as 
plentiful  as  it  was.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  one  competent  to 
judge  that  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota together  contain  only 
5,000,000  feet  of  No.  4  and  No.  5 
pine  lumber  unsold  and  that 
6,000,000  feet  is  the  total  of 
unsold  low-grade  hardwoods  in 
Michigan,  With  similar  con- 
ditions prevailing  with  other 
woods,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
box  men  are  endeavoring  to 
crack  the  wrong  nut. 

Higher  prices  for  boxes,  not 
lower  prices  for  lumber  are 
what  the.y  should  seek.  The  lat- 
ter condition  is  impossible  of  accomplishment  while  the  former  is  a 
concrete  possibility  for,  as  before  stated,  utility  and  not  price  is, 
in  the  long  run,  what  governs  the  shipper  in  his  selection  of  a 
container. 

Fire  Risk  in  Wooden  Buildings 

IN  ACCOUNTING  FOE  THE  GREAT  LOSS  BY  FIEE  in 
*  towns  and  cities  of  this  country,  wood  receives  a  great  deal  of 
blame  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  Of  course,  wood  will  burn, 
and  in  nearly  all  fires  where  any  considerable  loss  occurs,  wood 
helps  feed  the  flames;  but  the  point  that  calls  for  comment  is  that 
statistics  show  the  principal  losses  from  fire  are  not  among  the 
wooden  buildings,  but  in  business  sections  where  most  of  the 
structures  contain  comparatively  little  wood,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  partly  or  wholly  fireproof.  Some  alarm  has  been  expressed 
on  account  of  what  seems  to  be  a  great  and  abnormal  increase 
in  fire  loss.  Various  reasons  have  been  suggested  for  it,  and 
one  that  is  most  generally  put  forward  is  the  wooden  building. 
That  has  sounded  so  reasonable  that  many  have  accepted  it  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  the  conclusion  is  justi- 
fied  by   the   facts. 

It  is  clearly  not  justified,  according  to  the  best  information. 
The  greatest  losses  do  not  occur  where  wooden  structures  are 
most  abundant,  but  where  they  are  fewest.  The  frame  houses  in 
residence  sections  of  cities  and  towns,  and  the  wooden  barns,  resi- 
dences, and  school  houses  in  the  country  are  not  the  places  where 
fires  originate  as  a  general  thing;  but,  rather,  the  fire  that  causes 
the  damage  usually  has  its  origin  in  business  places,  and  it  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  that  wood  is  the  cause  of  the  start 
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or  rapid  progress  of  the  destructive  fires  which  have  been  responsible 
for  heavy  loss. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  nearly  all  costly  fires  it  is  the  contents 
of  building  rather  than  the  material  of  construction  which  give 
momentum  to  the  fire  and  cause  the  loss.  Where  the  building  has 
been  properly  done,  and  intelligent  precaution  is  taken  to  lessen 
danger,  wooden  buildings  stand  about  as  long  .as  those  of  any 
other  material.  It  would  be  bad  policy,  of  course,  to  construct 
city  blocks  of  wood,  because  a  fire  in  such  a  place  would  be  likely 
to  get  beyond  control,  but  within  reasonable  limits  and  in  its 
proper  places,  the  wood  in  building  is  not  a  menace. 

Milling-in-Transit  Order  Issued 

Q  X  FEBKUARY  17  THE  INTERSTATE  CO.M.MERCE  COM- 
^^  MISSION  issued  at  Washington  its  final  opinion  and  order 
regarding  milUng-iutransit  regulations.  The  order  instructs  the 
railroads  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  draw  their  own  rates, 
regulations  and  tariffs  on  milling-in-transit  business,  but  that  they 
must  keep  such  rules  strictly  within  the  law. 

The  opinion  included  draft  of  a  rule  adopted  at  the  shippers' 

confi'rence   which   would   act   as 


Minneapolis.    Minn., 
January  13,  1913. 
Hardwood   Record, 

Chicago,   III. 
My   Dear   Mr.   Gibson: 

Your  January  10th  issue  came  In  this  morning  and  I 
am  impelled  to  drop  you  this  line  to  say  how  much  it 
pleases  me.  It  certainly  is  a  dandy!  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  I  am  happy  in  adding  my  word  to  the 
many  you  should  and  doubtless  will  receive — all  in  the 
same  vein. 

May  the  year  1913.  so  auspiciously  begun,  prove  as 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  financially  as  Hardwood  Record 
is   typographically. 

Yours  very  cordially, 

FRANK    W.    TUTTLE, 

Northwestern    Lumbermen's  Association. 


but 


a  substitute  for  rule  No.  76, 
said: 

' '  Upon  careful  consideration 
of  the  whole  matter,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  we  should  accede 
to  the  request  that  rule  No.  76 
be  cancelled,  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise,  even  if  within  our  pro- 
vince, to  publish  as  a  ruling  of 
the  commission  such  require- 
ments as  have  been  proposed. 
It  is  our  best  judgment  that  the 
policy  of  not  making  orders  and 
drawing  rules  or  expressing 
views  as  to  what  would  or 
would  not  under  certain  condi- 
tions be  considered  a  violation 
of  the  law  as  to  transit  privi- 
leges be  not  departed  from  by 
us,  as  the  carriers  are  charged  with  the  duties  of  initiating  their 
rates,  regulations  and  practices  under  their  own  responsibilities 
and  liabilities  imposed  upon  them  by  the  act,  subject  to  the  appro- 
priate action  by  the  commission  or  the  courts  in  the  event  tliev  are 
found  in  violation  of  the  law." 

The  statement  by  the  commission  also  provides  that  if  at  any 
time  shippers  feel  that  milling-in-transit  rates  are  discriminatory 
or  in  any  way  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  if  the  commission  itself 
deems  such  conditions  to  be  not  entirely  satisfactory,  a  new 
investigation  on  the  subject  will  be  instituted. 

Tlie  rule  cited  by  the  commission  as  submitted  by  the  shippers' 
conference  says: 

When  rules  and  regulations  liave  been  estahlislud  in  tarilT  I'orm  ilearly 
detining  (lie  purpose  ur  purposes  for  and  the  terms  under  wliieh  the 
transit  privileges  are  granlod,  and  providing  also  for  the  elTectlve  polic- 
ing of  the  operations,  under  the  arrangement  a  shipment  may  be  stopped 
in  transit  and  the  same  shipment  or  a  p.-oper  e(|uivalent  (less  Invisible 
loss  in  weight),  as  set  forth  in  saul  rules  and  regulations  may  be  for- 
warded by  the  through  rate  provided  for  by  tariff  from  the  original  point 
of  shipment  to  final  destination,  plus  the  charge  for  trnusll  privilege.  If 
any.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  publleallon  of 
tariffs  providing  for  the  substitution  of  one  commodity  for  a  commodity 
of  a  different  kind  :  that  is  to  sa.v.  oats  or  the  products  of  oats  for  corn 
or  the  products  of  corn,  or  shingles  for  lumber. 

It  was  further  stated  in  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  setting  aside  milling-in-transit  privileges  was  the 
fact  that  such  privileges  have  been  very  much  misused  and  tha(> 
milling-in-transit  rates  had  not  always  been  what  they  jjurported 
to  be.  The  railroads  have  also,  according  to  the  opinion,  stated 
definitely  that  they  are  able  and  willing  to  promulgate  and  enforce 
proper  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  millingin  transit  privilege 
question. 
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Further  reason  for  the  issuing  of  the  new  order,  according  to 
the  opinion,  is  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  minds  of 
railroads  and  of  shippers  taking  advantage  of  the  milling-in-transit 
privileges,  the  proper  relation  of  tariffs  and  practices  to  the  law. 
It  stated  that  tariffs  named  their  privileges  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  compel  their  real  application  and  careful  inspection  showed 
that  rates  were  not  being  enforced  in  accordance  with  the  pub- 
lished tariffs  at  milling  points. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  and 
previous  orders,  the  atmosphere  has  been  cleared  and  conditions 
understood  and  recognized  more  completely. 

The  newly  issued  order  closes  the  case  which  has  been  before 
the  commission  and  commanded  a  great  part  of  its  time  during  the 
past  year. 

Will  Arbitrate  Firemen's  Strike  Question 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  CULMIXATIOX  of  the  efforts  to  refer  to 
arbitration  the  differences  between  the  various  railroads  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  firemen  employed  on  their  lines  at  least 
postpones  for  a  considerable  period  the  hardship  which  would  be 
experienced  by  the  shipping  and  traveling  pubbc  due  to  the 
threatened  general  strike  of  the  firemen's  organization.  The  dis- 
putes have  been  referre'd  to  arbitration  under  the  Erdman  act, 
which  provides  that  each  factor  in  the  controvers)-  shall  appoint 
a  representative.  These  two  men  shall  get  together  in  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  common  ground  of  settlement.  In  the  event  of  their 
inability  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  arrangement,  they  shall 
call  in  a  third  neutral  party  upon  whom  will  rest  the  responsibility 
for  the  ultimate  settlement. 

While  there  is  more  or  less  satisfaction  in  the  immediate  post- 
ponement of  the  difficulty,  the  reference  to  the  provision  for  com- 
promise under  the  Erdman  act  calls  attention  to  the  inadequacy 
of  at  least  one  provision  of  that  act  providing  for  an  arbitration 
committee  of  two  or  three.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  two  representatives  can  alone  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, and  hence  it  can  usually  be  expected  under  such  conditions 
that  the  full  responsil)ility  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  rest 
upon  the  third  party.  The  enormity  of  this  responsibility  is  hard 
to  comprehend,  but  some  understanding  of  it  can  be  obtained  from 
I  he  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
firemen  apply  to  fifty-four  roads,  and  would  affect  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  country.  The  immediate  effect  upon  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  hence  general  business  conditions,  is  fairly 
incomprehensible.  The  act  which  provides  that  such  responsibility 
shall  be  shouldered  by  one  man  is  manifestly  weak. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  will  be  settled  amicably,  but 
it  is  further  to  be  hoped  that  time  will  see  a  change  in  the  present 
provision  for  arbitration.  However,  the  main  thing  is  the  fact  that 
the  strike  has  been  averted,  and  that  this  menace  will  not  lend 
its  support  to  the  natural  conditions  constantly  operating  as  a 
hazard  to  the  forward  march  of  business  prosperity. 

Coming  National  Wholesalers'  Meeting 

THE  SELECTION  OF  ATLANTIC  CITY  as  the  meeting  place 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber 
Dealers'  Association  March  6  and  7,  as  noted  more  in  detail  in 
another  part  of  this  issue,  is  certainly  a  bit  of  wise  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the  association.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  national  wholesalers  have  ever  held  an  annual  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  meetings  have 
always  been  marked  by  strong  social  features,  and  further  con- 
sidering that  New  Jersey's  popular  resort  is  now  in  the  height  of 
its  active  season,  the  decision  should  result  in  an  attendance  un- 
I>recedented  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  officers  and  secretaries  of  the 
twenty-five  affiliated  associations  invited  to  the  meeting  remain 
over  on  March  8  for  a  general  and  informal  discussion  of  lumber 
problems.  It  is  hoped  that  if  such  a  plan  goes  through  the  discus- 
sions will  result  in  the  acquisition  of  a  great  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation by  the  various  officers  and  secretaries  in  attendance.     It  is 


planned  to  talk  over  such  topics  as  the  "Necessity  of  National 
Lumber  Associations,'"  "Functions  of  State  Eetail  Associations;"' 
"The  Free  Interchange  of  Business  Information;"'  "The  Desir- 
ability of  Uniform  State  Laws,"  etc. 

Condition   of   Shipments  in   Fiber  vs.   Wooden 
Packages 

WITH  A  VIEW  OF  ASCEETAINING  the  adaptability  of  the 
wooden  and  fiber  container  for  freight  shipments,  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  has  instituted  a  careful  and  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  this  question  by  means  of  a  record  covering  a  ten-day 
period  in  January.  A  record  was  kept  and  compiled  in  the  general 
freight  offices  of  the  Santa  Fe  System,  and  showed  the  condition 
of  every  package  of  freight  handled  packed  in  either  the  fiber  or  the 
wooden  container.  The  result  showed  a  total  of  91,  899  packages 
handled  contained  in  wooden  packages.  Of  these  1,029  or  1.12  per 
cent  were  in  bad  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  11,080  parcels 
of  goods  packed  in  pulp  or  fiber  packages  were  shipped,  and  of 
these  4,723  or  42.62  per  cent  were  in  bad  order. 

This  should  prove  an  overwhelming  argument  in  favor  of  a  just 
classification  as  applied  to  goods  packed  in  fiber  vs.  those  packed 
in  wooden  containers.  These  statistics  cover  both  outbound  and 
inbound  shijjments  in  both  classes  of  packages. 

In  the  wooden  packages  the  outbound  shipments  show  1.29  per 
cent  to  be  in  bad  condition,  and  the  inbound  shipments  had  .73 
per  cent  damaged  goods.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  damage  to  goods  packed  in  wooden  containers  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  container,  but  rather  of  faulty  packing.  On  the 
other  hand,  consider  the  same  figures  as  applied  to  the  fiber  con- 
tainer. Outbound  shipments  showed  damage  to  the  extent  of  23.88 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  while  inbound  shipments  showed 
80.70  per  cent  damage.  Considering  that  the  inbound  shipment  has 
traveled  farther  than  the  outbound  shipment,  it  is  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  the  damage  resulted  not  from  poor  packing,  but 
rather  from  the  inadequate  character  of  the  material  of  the 
container  to  meet  the  demands  placed   upon  it  by  long  shipment. 

Final  Hearing  on  Car  Weights 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY'  26,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  hold  in  Chicago  what  is  expected  to  be  the 
last  of  a  long  series  of  hearings  on  weighing  practices  by  rail- 
roads. Ward  Prouty,  examiner  of  the  commission,  will  preside  and 
the  government  will  be  represented  by  John  C.   Marshand. 

This  will  be  the  concluding  hearing  of  a  series  that  have 
embraced  proceedings  at  Boston,  New  Y'ork,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco.  Thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony are  embraced  in  the  records.  Shippers  contend  that  rail- 
roads have  pursued  faulty  practices  in  weighing  cars  and  that 
many  injustices  have  resulted.  The  testimony  so  far  submitted 
would  certainly  tend  to  prove  the  genuintness  of  such  contention. 

The  commission  is  seeking  to  formulate  a  rule  which  will  be  fair 
to  both  shippers  and  carriers.  No  matter  what  the  final  ruling  is, 
it  will  insure  the  inauguration  of  rules  and  regulations  that  will 
at  least  put  the  car  weighing  practices  of  the  railroads  on  a  more 
just  basis  in  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  shippers  are  concerned. 

Fully  Digested 

THIS  OFFICE  is  in  receipt  of  a  verj-  brief  communication  from 
the  Fireproof  Digest — that  was — of  New  Y'ork,  an  alleged 
magazine  presuming  to  exploit  fireproof  construction,  and  various 
materials  entering  into  this  type  of  building. 

The   communication   referred   to   reads: 

"The  publication  of  Fireproof  Digest  has  been   discontinued." 

Sad  to  relate  the  letter  does  not  advise  whether  the  production 
of  stovepipe  steel  hollow  doors,  stuffed  with  cork  shavings  has 
been  discontinued  or  not,  but  as  this  was  the  house  organ  of  that 
enterprise,  it  is  to  be  hoped  such  is  the  case. 

Sheet  steel  doors  when  exploited  as  fireproof  are  in  the  same 
class  with  steel  furniture  and  other  like  plunder  that  has  been 
foisted  on  the  public  under  false  pretenses  for  some  years. 
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Peru  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


HARDWOOD    SITUATION 


Poor  George 

Maude — George  and  I  have  decided  to  form  a 
life  partnership. 

Clara— That's  nice.  Where  does  George  come 
In? 

Maude— Oh,  he's  to  be  a  silent  partner  and 
put  up  the  money. 

Got  Rid  of  It  Somehow 
Conceited  Actor— "Yes,  I  inherited  my  talent. 
Candid   Friend— "I    see.      And   you   dissipated 
your   inheritance."— Boston   Evening   Transcript. 


A  Stern  Chase  Is  a  Long  Chase 

The  Raw  Truth 

Hungry  Caller— James,   what   time   is   dinner? 
Candid   Butler— I    'as   my   hordcrs.   sir,   which 
is  to  serve  hup  as  soon  as  ever  you  go,  sir. 

Was  the  Real  Thing 

Mrs  Gnaggs— "I-ll  never  forget  the  night  you 
proposed  to  me.     You  acted  like  a  perfect  fool." 

Jlr.  Gnaggs— "That  wasn't  actlDgr—Philadel- 
phia  Record. 

Life  is  like  a  game  of  cards.  "A  good  deal 
depends    upon    a    good    deal." 


A  Pretty  Girl 
"Pretty?    Well,  I  should  say!" 
"But  they   have  no  family  tree." 
"Do  you  think  of  the  tree  when  you  see  a 
peach  r'—LouisviUe  Courier-Journal. 

More  Profitable 
Ole  Scrabble!— "I  hear  you  have  given  up  Ac- 
tion writing." 

Youns    Scribbler— "No :    merely    changed    my 
style.     I've  become  an  advertisement  writer." 
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Editor's  Note 

The  i)pncimg  opening  of  tbe  Panama  canal  naturally  raisrs  the  (lu'/stiun  as  to  what  pffect  it  will  have  on  the 
hardwood  biisini'ss.  Hardwood  Record  of  February  10  contained  an  analysis  «if  present  hardwood  consumption  on 
the  coast,  showing  the  importance  of  imported  and  eastern  specifs.  The  api^eudcd  article  describes  the  hardwoods 
growing  in  the   Pacific  states  and  analyzes  the  possibility   of  their  more  general  utilization. 


The  kinds  of  hardwood  species  of  the  Pacific  slope  outnumber  tlie 
conifers  nearly  two  to  one,  or  to  be  more  exact,  in  the  ratio  of  94 
to  53.  This  statement  is  of  more  interest  to  the  botanist  than  to 
the  lumberman,  for  the  latter  is  concerned  with  timber  and  not 
with  trees  merely.  In  point  of  tim- 
ber production  the  hardwoods  of  this 
region  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant and  scarcely  a  single  species 
can  approach  in  importance  any  one 
of  the  commercial  hardwoods  of  the 
East.  Out  of  nearly  a  hundred 
species  scarcely  a  dozen  are  of  the 
slightest  importance  except  locally 
for   fuel. 

In  a  region  where  everything  is 
drawn  to  so  large  a  scale  one  might 
expect  to  find  mammoth  hardwoods 
.iust  as  he  does  pines,  hemlock, 
Douglas  fir,  spruces,  firs  and  red- 
woods. But  the  very  conditions 
which  make  the  coniferous  forests 
the  richest  in  the  world  are  evidently 
not  conducive  to  the  growth  of  hard- 
woods, and  for  the  most  part  those 
that  do  exist  are  mere  shrubs,  as 
it  were,  proportionate  in  size  to  the 
softwood    trees. 

A  glance  through  the  list  shows 
a  total  absence  of  any  form  of  many 
of  the  trees  so  common  in  the  East, 
for  example,  hiekorj'.  elm,  chestnut, 
yellow  poplar,  red  gum,  basswood, 
tupelo,  black  locust,  honey  locust, 
mulberry,  Osage  orange,  magnolia, 
buckeye,  persimmon  and  catalpa.  The 
oak  has  sixteen  repre,sentatives,  but 
even  in  a  region  where  hardwoods 
are  at  a  premium,  they  are  of  little 
account  for  their  timber.  The  only 
broadleaf  tree  to  attain  good  dimen- 
sions in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of 
much  economic  importance  is  the 
black  Cottonwood,  the  largest  and 
best  of  our  poplars. 

Briefly  .summarizing  the  article 
referred  to  in  the  editor's  note  it 
is  shown  that  the  hardwoods  at 
present  used  in  the  Pacific  coast 
states  come  from  many  foreign 
markets,  and  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  them  are  local  woods. 
From  the  eastern  states  are  im- 
ported oak,  ash,  hickory,  maple, 
cherry,      basswood,      black      walnut. 

tulip  poplar,  birch  and  elm;  from  Honduras,  mahogany;  from 
Mexico,  Mexican  mahogany,  prima  vera,  or  jenizero;  from  Hawaii, 
koa;  from  Australia,  iron  bark  (one  of  the  eucalypts)  and  red  bean; 
and  from  Japan,  Japanese  oak. 

It  is  further  shown  that  the  hardwoods  from  the  eastern  states 
come  for  factory  use  in  the  rough  or  "club"  form;  for  the  vehicle 
industry  as  roughly  finished  parts,  such  as  spokes,  hubs,  bent  rims, 
and  sawed  felloes;   and  for  cooperage  as  rough  staves  and  heading. 
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TYPICAL  TANBAltK  OAK  TItEK  SHOWING  FIRST  FOri 

FOOT  RING   BEING  TAKEN  OFF  BEFORE  FELLING, 

SHERWOOD,  MENDOCINO  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  rest  are  in  the  form  of  1-incli  and  2-iiich  boards  and  3-  to  6-inch 
planks  from  6  to  16  inches  wide  and  from  10  to  30  feet  long.  A 
small  proportion  comes  in  the  form  of  squared  timbers  up  to  20  by 
20   inches   by   24   feet  long.     This  is   for   special-order   work.      The 

Mexican,  Australian,  Hawaiian  and 
Japanese  woods  generally  come  in 
the  shape  of  roughly  hewn  timbers, 
the  sizes  ranging  from  14  by  14 
inches  up  to  36  by  36  inches  and  from 
10  to  20  feet  long.  These  rough 
timbers  are  sawed  into  veneer  stock, 
board  and  planks,  as  wanted. 

Black  Cottonwood  (Populus  tri- 
chncarpa)  is  found  along  the  coast 
from  southern  Alaska  to  the  San 
Bernardino  mountains  in  southern 
California.  It  extends  eastward  along 
the  Columbia  river  and  is  also  found 
as  far  inland  as  western  Montana. 
It  is  most  abundant  and  of  largest 
size  in  the  lowlands  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
broadleaf  species  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  attains  large  dimensions, 
occasionally  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter 
and  up  to  150  feet  high,  though 
usually  considerably  less.  It  is 
nearly  always  straight,  smooth  and  of 
excellent  timber   form. 

The  wood  is  of  a  dull  grayish- 
brown  color,  soft,  light,  tough,  of 
uniform  and  moderately  fine  texture, 
straight  grained,  odorless  and  taste- 
less. The  pores  are  small  to  minute, 
thiu-walled,  angular,  those  in  the 
springwood  usually  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye.  The  wood  seasons  with- 
out warping  or  twisting,  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  eastern  species. 
It  nails  readily  without  splitting,  is 
easily  glued,  and  ^^'orks  very 
smoothly  and  readily.  Because  of 
its  softness,  light  color  and  long 
straight  fiber  it  is  e.specially  adapted 
to  pulp  and  excelsior  manufacture. 
The  lack  of  color  in  the  wood  and  its 
cheapness,  lightness,  and  facility  in 
nailing,  fit  it  well  for  box  material. 
It  is  also  employed  to  greater  or  less 
extent  as  drawer  bottoms,  shelving, 
cores  for  built-up  panels,  baskets, 
saddles,  candy  and  coffee  drums, 
cand.y  pail  covers,  cooperage,  trunks, 
caskets,  pulleys,  vehicles  and  fixtures. 
Tlie  wood-using  industries  of  Wa.shington  consume  annually  over 
32%  million  feet  of  black  Cottonwood.  Of  this  amount  12  million 
feet  goes  into  boxes;  over  7%  million  into  pulp;  a  little  less  than 
(iVz  million  into  excelsior;  and  4%  million  into  veneer.  Oregon's 
industries  require  10%  uiillion  feet  of  this  wood,  5Vj  million  going 
into  pulp  and  4%  million  into  excelsior.  California's  industries 
consume  annually  a  little  over  5  million  feet,  of  which  half  goes  into 
woodenware  and  novelties  and  most  of  the  remainder  into  boxes. 
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Oregon  ash  {Fraxinus  oregona)  is  "the  only  timber  asli  of  the 
Pacific  region.  It  is  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  vicinity  of 
streams  on  alluvial  bottoms  or  flats  from  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound 
southward  through  Washington.  Oregon  and  California.  It  readies 
its  best  development  in  southwestern  Oregon.  In  the  northern  part 
of  its  range  it  is  usually  in  rather  close  stands  of  red  alder,  Oregon 
maple  and  California  laurel:  farther  south  it  occurs"  with  white  alder 
and  California  sycamore.  Forest  grown  trees  have  long,  clear  trunks 
and  are  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  feet  high  and  from  sixteen  to 
thirty  inches  through,  occasionally  larger. 

The  wood  is  pale  brown  in  color,  quite  hard  and  strong,  rather 
light  but  tough  and  resilient.  The  sapwood  is  nearly  white  but 
with  a  slight  reddish  tinge.  The  wood  looks  like  white  ash  but 
structurally  is  more  lilse  black  ash.  The  dry  material  is  subject  to 
the  attack  of  powder-post  beetles,  which  often  destroy  its  usefulness 
and  limit  its  employment.  It  is  used  for  many  purposes,  such  as 
handles,  furniture,  interior  work,  fixtures,  boats  (finish  and  ribs), 
vehicles  and  saddles.  About  446,000  board  feet  of  the  wood  is 
consumed  annually  by  the  wood-using  industries  of  Oregon,  but  only 
.58,800   feet   in   Washington. 

Oregon  maple  (Acer  macrophyttum) ,  also  knowu  as  bigleaf  .Tnd 
broadleaf  maple,  is  the  only  commercial  representative  of  maple  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  m-ikes  its  best  growth  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington coast  regions,  especially  in  alluvial  river  bottoms.  Its 
botanical  range  extends  from  Alaska  to  southern  California.  It 
varies  greatly  in  form  and  height  in  different  soils  and  situations 
from  a  short-stemmed  crooked  tree  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
high  and  under  a  foot  in  diameter  to  one  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
high,  with  a  long,  straight,  clear  bole  from  fourteen  to  thirty  inches 
through.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  hardwoods  in  Oregon 
where  about  2,.500,000  board  feet  of  the  lumber  are  consumed 
annually  in  the  wood-using  industries.  In  Washington  it  is  also 
important  though  only  300,000  feet  are  reported  as  used  by  the 
wood  using   industries  of   that  state. 

The  wood  is,  in  structure,  more  like  the  soft  than  the  hard  maples 
but  is  fairly  heavy,  hard  and  strong,  being  intermediate  of  the  two 
groups.  The  color  is  dteper  and  richer  as  a  rule  than  in  the  other 
maples.  The  wood  turns  readily,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  wa^y- 
graiued  forms  which  are  common  are  especially  desirable  for  imita- 
tion mahogany  furniture.  \Yliile  it  is  principally  employed  for  fur- 
niture it  is  also  used  for  handles,  interior  work,  fixtures,  pulleys, 
saddles,  musical  instruments  and  firewood.  It  should  be  adapted  to 
the  same  uses  as  eastern  red"  maple,  but  because  of  its  scattered 
occurrence  and  rather  poor  form,  commercial  quantities  of  clear, 
soun^l  ma.terial  of  good  sizes  are  difhcult  to  obtain, 

Ked  alder  {Alnus  oregona)  is  the  only  important  alder  in  the 
Tnited  States,  iilthough  fifteen  different  species  are  recognized  by 
botanists.  It  is  distinctly  a  tree  of  moist  situations  and  grows 
chiefly  along  streams,  near  springs,  in  river  bottoms  and  on  par- 
ticularly well-watered  slopes.  While  its  botanical  range  extends  from 
southeastern  Alaska  to  Los  Angeles  county,  California,  it  reaches 
its  best  development  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Its  usual  size 
in  these  two  states  is  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  high  and  from 
a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  sometimes  much  larger. 
In  form  it  is  usually  straight,  fairly  cylindrical,  and  free  of  branches 
for  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 

The  color  of  the  wood  is  light  brown  tinged  with  red.  The 
wood  is  light,  rather  soft,  fairly  strong,  brittle,  fine-textured,  works 
easily  and  takes  an  excellent  polish.  It  turns  and  glues  well  and 
does  not  shrink  or  check  badly.  When  finished  it  resembles  cherry, 
making  it  a  desirable  cabinet  wood.  It  is  used  also  for  broom 
handles,  pack  saddles,  interior  finish,  pulleys,  moldings,  columns, 
piling  and  fuel.  Although  suited  for  other  purposes  the  tree  has 
little  future,  as  it  is  an  incidental  species  on  soils  which  are  either 
adapted  to  better  forest  trees  or  are  suitable  for  agriculture. 

Western  chinquapin  (Castanopsis  cliysopliyUa)  or  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called  simply  "chinquapin"  is  one  of  two  trees  on 
the  Pacific  coast  which  are  intermediate  between  chestnut  and 
oak.  This  tree  favors  the  chestnut  mostly  while  the  other,  the  tan- 
bark  oak,   is  niostlv   oak.     Western   chinquapin   occurs   on   mountain 


slopes,  sheltered  ravines  and  valleys,  and  in  rather  dry  or  very  dry 
rocky  and  gravelly  soils  from  southwestern  Washington  to  southern 
California.  It  is  largest  in  valleys  in  northwest  California,  being 
small  or  shrubby  in  dense  pure-growth  thickets  over  large  areas 
elsewhere  of  its  range.  While  sometimes  a  very  large  tree  is  found, 
ordinarily  it  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high  and  from  eight  to 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter  in  the  region  best  suited  to  it.  It  has 
thick,  evergreen  leaves,  and  bears  a  small  bur  like  a  chestnut. 

The  wood  is  pale  reddish  br-,)wn  in  color,  light,  rather  soft,  fine- 
textured,  stiff  but  not  strong,  somewhat  brittle,  works  easily.  It 
is  odorless  and  tasteless,  though  the  tannin  contained  is  somewhat 
astringent.  Unlike  chestnut  the  pores  in  the  springwood  of  the 
growth  rings  are  few,  small,  usually  round  or  nearly  so,  and  rather 
widely  separated  in  a  single  row.  There  is  little  about  the  appearance 
or  structure  of  the  wood  that  resembles  oak  as  all  the  rays  are 
very  fine  and  the  pores  small.  The  radial  lines  of  pores  in  the 
summcrwood  and  the  presence  of  wood  parenchyma  in  fine  tangential 
lines  is  like  both  chestnut  and  oak.  Large  trees  furnish  excellent 
saw  timber  suitable  for  agricultural  implements,  certain  grades  of 
furniture,   and    miscellaneous   purpose.-. 

Tanbark  oak  {Quercus  densiflora  or  Pasania  densiflora)  occurs 
from  northern  Oregon  through  the  cascades  and  coast  ranges  and 
west  slopes  of  the  Sierras  to  the  mountains  of  southern  California. 
It  reaches  its  greatest  size  and  is  most  abundant  in  the  redwood 
forests  of  California,  though  nowhere  does  it  form  more  than  a 
small  part  of  the  stand.  The  average  size  of  mature  trees  under 
fair  conditions  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  high  and  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  though  it  is  occasionally  much  larger. 
It  is  economically  the  most  important  of  the  sixteen  Pacific  coast 
oaks,  not  on  account  of  its  wood  but  because  it  furnishes  the  chief 
material  used  in  the  extensive  tanning  industry  of  that  region. 
Fully  a  million  cords  of  the  bark  worth  $18,000,000  have  been  used 
in  the  last  sixty  years  in  California  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy 
leather.  The  wood  of  the  tanbark  oak  is  usually  allowed  to  rot  in 
the  ground  after  the  bark  is  removed.  There  are  a  great  many  pur- 
poses for  which  the  hard,  hcavj'  material  can  be  employed,  such 
as  flooring,  wagon  and  car  stock,  and  possibly  cooperage.  It 
makes    exceUeut    fuel. 

Oregon  oak  {Quercus  garryana),  known  most  commonly  as 
"white  oak,"  is  the  largest  oak  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  and 
the  most  valuable  for  its  wood.  It  occurs  mostly  in  alluvial 
high  bottoms,  valleys  and  prairies,  from  Vancouver  Island  south- 
ward through  western  Washington  and  Oregon  into  central  Cal- 
ifornia. It  is  the  only  oak  in  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada.  It  is 
usually  a  medium  sized  tree  with  a  short,  clear  trunk  and  a  broad, 
round-topped  crown,  growing  only  in  open  mixture.  The  wood  is 
yellowish  brown,  very  liard,  rather  coarse-textured,  strong,  rather 
tough  and  durable.  It  is  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  eastern 
white  oak.  Its  principal  uses  are  handles,  furniture,  cooperage, 
saddles  and  stirrups,  boats,  vehicles,  interior  work,  fi.xtures, 
baskets,  fence  posts  and  fuel.  About  2,000,000  board  feet  is 
consumed  annually  in  Oregon,  an  equal  amount  in  California  for 
tanks  and  pipes,  and  200,000  feet  in  Washington. 

California  laurel,  Oregon  myrtle  or  pepperwood  (XJ mbrellaria 
californica)  is  an  evergreen  rather  closely  related  to  the  cam- 
phor and  bay  trees  of  the  Old  World  and  the  well-known  sassa- 
fras of  the  eastern  United  States.  Its  range  is  from  southwestern 
Oregon,  where  it  is  largest,  to  the  southern  Iwrder  of  California. 
It  is  variable  in  size  and  shape  according  to  the  site,  but  under 
favorable  conditions  makes  a  large  tree  of  good  timber  form,  but 
of    limited    occurrence. 

The  wood  is  of  a  rich  yellowish-brown  color,  often  beautifully 
mottled.  The  color  can  be  improved  and  blackened  by  soaking 
the  green  and  unseasoned  logs  in  water.  The  wood  is  moderately 
heavy,  hard,  very  firm,  fine-textured,  takes  a  high  polish  and  fine 
finish.  It  is  an  excellent  cabinet  wood  surpassed  by  none  of  our 
native  hardwoods.  Only  the  small  supply  limits  its  extended  use 
for  furniture,  cabinets,  mantels  and  novelties.  Only  a  little  over 
5,000  board  feet  of  the  wood  was  reported  consumed  in  one 
year  by  the  wood-working  industries   of  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Traffic  Matters  Around  Memphis 


It  is  definitely  learned  that  practically  all  the  railroads  which 
joined  in  announcing  an  advance  in  rates  of  from  two  to  six  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  on  shipments  of  hardwood  lumber  and  lumber 
products  from  producing  points  in  the  South  Canadian  destinations 
are  preparing  to  file  supplemental  tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  cancelling  these  advances.  Officials  of  the  South- 
ern Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau,  which  has  the  matter  in  hand,  are 
somewhat  reticent  about  discussing  the  subject.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  the  lailroads  are  filing  such  supplemental  tariffs  and  it  is 
expected  that  definite  announcement  will  be  made  within  the  next 
few  days  to  this  effect  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  lumbermen  appeared  before  the  commission  at  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati  and  presented  strong  evidence  against  the  proposed  ad- 
vance. The  railroads  are  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  the  com- 
mission will  decide  against  them  and  this  is  believed  lo  be  the 
reason  for  their  course.  While  lumber  interests  feel  confident  that 
the  railroads  are  preparing  to  cancel  these  increases,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  it  will  be  much  better  to  let  the  commission  reach  a 
decision,  as  a  favorable  verdict  from  that  tribunal  will  be  a  big 
factor  in  future  fights  with  the  railroads  over  these  advances.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  lumber  interests  here  are  not  al- 
together overjoyed  by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  on  the  eve  of 
cancelling  the  advance  in  question. 

The  case  of  the  Anderson-TuUy  Company,  brought  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  t)ie  purpose  of  securing  an  order 
forcing  the  lines  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  issue  through  bills 


cf  lading  on  export  shipments  of  lumber,  will  be  heard  in  New 
Orleans,  February  27.  George  D.  Burgess  and  J.  H.  Townsend, 
president  and  general  manager,  respectively,  of  the  Southern  Hard- 
wood Traffic  Bureau,  F.  B.  Robertson  of  the  Anderson-Tully  Com- 
pany, and  other  prominent  exporters  of  Memphis  and  the  western 
territory  wiU  attend  this  hearing  and  present  evidence  favorable  to 
their  contention.  All  of  the  roads  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  have  announced  that 
they  will  issue  through  bills  of  lading  on  export  shipments  of  lumber 
after  March  3.  The  Southern  Hardwood  Traflac  Bureau,  however, 
is  very  anxious  to  have  a  pronouncement  from  the  commission  as  to 
its  authority  over  the  carriers  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  through 
bills  of  lading  and  the  officials  of  this  organization  are  pushing 
the  case  to  a  completion  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  ruling  from 
that  body  on  this  very  important  point.  They  believe  it  will  mean  a 
good  deal  to  them  in  future  dealings  with  the  common  carriers. 

There  will  be  a  hearing  at  St.  Louis  early  in  March,  covering  the 
proposed  increase  on  hardwood  lumber  shipment  from  points  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  to  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  the 
advance  of  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  hardwood  lumber  ship- 
ments from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  to  Memphis  and  from  Memphis 
and  Mississippi  points  to  New  Orleans.  This  hearing  at  St.  Louis 
will  be  followed  several  days  later  by  a  similar  one  at  Memphis. 
These  cases  are  in  charge  of  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau 
and  there  will  be  a  number  of  lumbermen  to  appear  before  the 
commission  at  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  at  this  point. 
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Introducing  TSlew  Woods 


The  difficulty  in  making  a  new  wood  known  and  appreciated  as 
an  article  of  comm.erce,  arises  chiefly  from  the  neglect  when  sent 
lor  trial  from  abroad.  If  small  specimens  are  sent  the  wood  is 
often  pronounced  to  be  of  little  value,  because  unknown  in  the 
market.  The  importer  is  sometimes  advised  to  send  the  wood  in 
larger  quantities  to  market  for  a  few  years,  as  it  will  then  have 
a  chance  of  being  tested  and  its  true  value  more  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. The  shipper  is  not  often  inclined  to  follow  this  advice. 
If  he  does  send  a  quantity  sufficiently  large  to  be  tried  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  it  is  sometimes  not  brought  to  the  notice  of  wood 
users.  The  timber  is  necessarily  consigned  by  the  exploiter  to  the 
agent  of  a  steamship  company,  who  transfers  it  to  a  broker  by  whom 
it  is  sold  often  with  very  little  information  respecting  its  properties, 
or  the  quantities  in  which,  and  the  prices  at  which,  it  could  be 
supplied,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  available  for  a  special  purpose. 
The  novelty  of  the  appearance,  or  the  strangeness  of  the  name,  is 
more  often  the  subject  of  jest,  than  the  wood  is  one  of  serious 
inquiry.  As  a  general  thing,  the  result  is  that  the  wood  is  sold  at 
a  price  which  does  not  pay  the  expenses  of  putting  it  on  the  market, 
and  the  promoter  is  invariably  deterred  from  sending  any  more 
material  The  exploitation  of  a  very  good  wood  is  often  stopped 
in  this  way. 

The  difficulties  in  bringing  a  new  wood  into  use  in  sufficiently 
large  quantities  to  be  an  article  of  commerce  are  usually  very  great. 
The  promoter  is,  moreover,  while  the  value  of  the  new  wood  is 
unknown,  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  not  having  advances 
made  at  the  place  of  shipment  upon  the  timber  he  is  shipping,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  well-known  woods  with  a  market  value.  Shipping 
agents  are  often  reluctant  to  export  a  new  timber  under  a  strange 
name.  It  is  on  this  account  very  often  that  new  woods  are  shipped 
to  market  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  mahogany  or  cedar, 
which  have  an  established  market. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  wood  users  who  inquire  after  new 
foreign  woods  likely  to  be  useful  in  their   special  businesses,  and 
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who,  having  obtained  them,  first  make  a  scientific  investigation  of 
the  mechanical  and  physical  properties.  After  the  species  have  been 
subjected  to  the  practical  working  of  the  factory  and  found  to  be 
suitable,  the  manufacturer  often  secures  a  concession  or  buys  large 
tracts  of  such  timberlands  and  exploits  it  according  to  his  needs. 
A  manufneturer  may  justly  object  to  employing  a  nevv'  wood  with 
the  properties  of  which  he  is  only  partially  acquainted;  and  of  which 
having  investigated,  he  lias  no  information  as  to  the  quantities  or 
price  at  which  it  can  be  supplied,  in  the  event  that  he  finds  it 
suitable  for  his  purposes.  Unless  obtainable  in  quantity,  regularly 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  he  considers  it  inadvisable  to  use  it.  There- 
fore, in  sending  a  new  wood  to  market,  it  is  very  important  that  it 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  necessary  statistical  information. 
The  shipper  should  be  in  a  position  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply  for 
such  manufacturers  as  have  consented  to  employ  it.  Information, 
therefore,  both  of  a  practical  and  of  a  scientific  nature,  is  essential 
for  bringing  new  or  little  known  timbers  into  use. 


Ash  Imitated  by  Pine 

From  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck,  Darmstadt,  Germany,  the  European 
headquarters  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  comes  a  sample  of 
Idaho  white  pine  finished  in  imitation  of  ash,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  unique.  The  process  appears  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  the 
"sugi"  method  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Japan.  The  wood 
is  rubbed  with  a  steel  brush,  lengthwise  with  the  grain,  and  the  soft 
summerwood  of  the  annual  rings  is  thus  worn  down  slightly  below 
the  general  surface,  producing  the  ash  or  oak  effect.  The  imitation 
is  completed  by  applying  stains  and  fillers  to  give  the  desired  color. 
The  process  ought  to  prove  successful  with  any  wood  of  fairly 
wide  rings  in  which  the  difference  between  the  springwocd  and 
summerwood  is  well  accentuated.  The  springwood  is  soft?r  and  is 
worn  down  more  rapidly  than  the  summerwood.  Fir  and  'lomlock 
should  yield  readily  to  the  treatment.  Steel  brushes  such  as 
orchardists  use  in  cleaning  the  bark  of  trees  can  be  used. 
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-Sy  Handling  and  Assorting  Logs  at  Mill  -^^ 


Lumber  manufacturers,  notably  those  handling  a  variety  of 
liartlnood  timber,  know  the  essential  value  of  being  abh;  to  saw 
one  kind  of  logs  at  a  time  and  not  being  obliged  to  produce 
Jumber  iiuliscriminately  from  a  half  dozen  or  more  varieties.  In 
sawing  timber  the  expert  knows  that  to  obtain  the  best  results 
oach  kind  of  wood  requires  a  slightly  diflferent  hook  of  the  saw 
teeth,  and  perhaps  a  little  diflferent  swage  and  set,  and  that,  to 
accomplish  the  best  results,  one  kind  of  wood  should  be  manu- 
factured  at    a   time. 

It  is  impractical  to  assort  logs  in  the  woods,  and  equally  so 
■when  loading  onto  ears  or  barges,  or  in  rafting.  Hence  the  only 
logical  place  to  assort  logs  is  at  the  mill.  On  the  front  cover  of 
this  issue  of  Hakdwood  Kecoed  is  illustrated  the  Fitzgibbons  & 
Krebs  patent  traveling  derrick,  which  is  a  self-contained  elevated 
derrick  traveling  on  its  own  track  and  propelled  by  its  own 
power.  The  gauge  of  the  track,  twenty-eight  feet,  is  wide  enough 
so  that  a  boom  pole  up  to  seventy  feet  in  length  may  be  used.  No 
guide  wires  are  necessary.  The  hoisting  engine  which  the  machine 
contains  transmits  the  power  to  the  rear  sets  of  trucks,  which 
propels  the  machine  backwards  or  forwards.  The  derrick  track 
lies  parallel  with  the  railroad  log  switch  so  that  the  machine  can 
travel  quickly  from  one  car  to  another  while  unloading,  instead 
of  dropping  every  car  of  logs  to  the  machine,  as  is  necessary 
when  using  a  stationary  derrick.  The  track  is  also  parallel  with 
the  log  haul-up  to  the  mill.  The  derrick  tracks  are  usually  placed 
half  way  between  the  log  switch  and  the  log  haul-up,  and  a  log 
yard  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  conditions  wiU  permit 
may  be  employed.  The  derrick  track  may  be  made  to  span  the 
log  haul-up  with  log  car  tracks  on  each  side  if  desired,  or  the 
derrick   track   may   straddle   the  jack-slip   from   a    log   pond. 

By  ilie  use  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  not  only  easy  to  assort  logs 
and  pile  them  up  in  skidways  for  convenient  use,  but  also  to  turn 
the  logs  so  that  the  top  end  may  first  enter  the  mill.  Every  prac- 
tical sawyer  knows  that  a  saw  will  stand  better  feed  and  do  better 
work  when  entering  the  log  at  the  top,  or  small  end,  than  it  will 
if  entering  at  the  butt,  or  tough  end.  WTien  the  log  goes  into  the 
mill  with  the  small  end  to  the  saw,  the  boards  go  to  the  edger  with 
the  narrow  end  to  the  edger  sa-ns.  With  this  advantage,  the 
<-dgernian  can  place  his  saws  exactly  right  and  can  edge  a  board 
to  its  extreme  width  without  waste.  It  is  practical  for  the  edger- 
nian  to  make  the  saw  strike  exactly  on  the  bark  line,  or  both 
edges,  at  the  narrow  end  on  plain  sawed  stock,  or  on  the  bark  and 
the  beveled  edges  on  the  quarter-sawed  stock.  This  method  of 
always  delivering  the  small  end  of  the  log  to  the  saw  effects  a 
considerable  saving  each  day,  as  one  inch,  or  even  a  fraction  of 
an  inch,  loss  on  one  good,  plain  board  may  mean  the  loss  of  five 
cents,  and  on  a  quarter-sawed  oak  board  may  mean  from  seven  to 
ten  cents.  So  the  use  of  this  log  derrick  will  effect  a  minimum 
saving  on  this  one  feature  alone  to  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  its 
<peration. 

By  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  logs  may  be  sorted  in  the  log 
yard,  keeping  diflferent  kinds  of  timber  separated  or  assorted  for 
grade  of  logs.  The  resulting  system  in  lumber  manufacture  is 
also  a  great  advantage  on  the  lumber  sorting  slip,  as  lumber  of 
one  kind  can  be  sorted  more  accurately  for  thickness,  length  and 
grade  with  fewer  men  than  when  a  half  dozen  or  more  kinds  of 
lumber  are  coming  through  the  mill  at  one  time.  It  also  simpli- 
fies the  trucking  of  lumber  to  the  yard.  This  machine  has  un- 
loaded and  stacked  thirty-si.x  cars  of  hardwood  logs,  160,000  feet, 
in  ten  hours  and  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  mill  with  40,000 
feet  of  logs,  making  a  total  handling  of  200,000  feet  in  ten  hours. 
This  work  was  done  at  a  labor  cost  of  seven  dollars,  or  three  and 
a  half  cents  per  thousand  feet,  the  crew  consisting  of  one  derrick 
operator  and  three  laborers.  A  log  containing  1,000  feet  or  2,000 
feet  is  handled  just  as  easily  as  the  smallest  log.  By  means  of 
this  system  and  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  log  cars  can 
be    unloaded,    the    lumberman    has    no    dread    of    a    failure    in    car 


service.  The  railroad's  equipment  is  quickly  turned  back  to  it 
and  a  stock  of  logs  can,  at  all  times,  be  kept  conveniently  at 
hand  in  surplus  supply,  and  expensive  shut-downs  be  avoided.  " 

The  cost  of  these  machines  is  from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  The  ma- 
chine itself  is  of  home  construction,  made  on  the  ground.  The 
patentees  furnish  complete  plans  and  detail  prints,  so  that  any 
millwright  can  erect  the  apparatus,  the  construction  being  prac- 
tically all  straight  woodwork,  and  very  simple.  A  fuU  list  of 
timbers,  bolts,  washers,  etc.,  is  furnished,  so  that  the  actual  cost 
can  be  readily  figured.  At  the  present  time  this  derrick  is  being 
used  by  the  Wood-Mosaic  Company  at  its  New  Albany,  Ind., 
plant;  by  the  Green  Eiver  Lumber  Company,  Memphis;  Xickey 
Brothers  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  Memphis;  Nickev  &  Sons 
Company,  Memphis;  E.  J.  Darnell,  Inc.,  Memphis;  Memphis  Veneer 
&  Lumber  Company,  Memphis;  McLean  Hardwood  Lumber  Company, 
Memphis;  Wisconsin  MUl  &  Lumber  Company,  Huttig,  Ark.;  McLean 
Lumber  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  McLean  Lumber  Company, 
Birmmgham,  Ala.;  J.  F.  Mclntyre  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.; 
and  (in  course  of  construction)  by  the  Saline  Eiver  Hardwood 
Company,  Pine  Blufif,  Ark.  The  first  of  these  apparatus  was  built 
nine  years  ago  and  is  still  giving  as  good  service  as  when  first  in- 
staUed. 

The  cover  illustration  and  this  text  is  published  in  Hardwood 
Eecord  not  as  an  advertisement  but  as  an  educational  feature  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  wliat  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  method 
of  log  handling  and  assorting  and  one  which  spells  higher  efficiency 
and  lessening  cost  in  log  handUng.  At  the  same  time,  in  deference 
to  the  owners  of  the  patents  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  glad  to  advise 
that  further  information  on  the  subject  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing 0.  M.  Krebs,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Mallory  Branch. 

Lumbering  in  the  Bahamas 

It  does  not  take  the  British  government  a  year  or  more  as  it 
does  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Forest  Sen-ice  in  the  United 
States  to  make  a  census  report  on  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
Bahamas.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  short  and  painless  operation  both 
to  the  government  and  to  the  producers  since  there  is  only  one 
operation  which  can  be  so  dignified  by  the  design.ition  of  operation. 
On  the  little  island  of  Abaco,  one  of  the  most  northerly  group  of 
the  Bahamas,  is  a  modern  sawmill  plant  which,  as  might  be  guessed 
is  backed  by  American  capital  and  in  charge  of  lumbermen  schooled 
in  the  States.  The  mill  cut  during  1912  a  total  of  12,757,986  feet 
of  timber  of  which  amount  11,491,131  feet  was  shipped  from  the 
island  to  Cuba, 

The  plant  of  the  company  is  located  at  a  town  called  Wilson, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Abaco  Island,  where  a  very  fair  harbor  exists. 
The  population  of  the  place  is  close  to  500  and  practically  all  the 
business  of  the  town  is  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  the  lumber 
company. 

The  timber  of  Abaco  Island  is  reported  to  be  largely  Cuban  pine 
(Finns  carihaea),  and  not  long-leaf  {Pinus  palmtris).  Cuban  pine 
also  is  known  variously  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Florida 
as  slash  pine,  swamp  pine,  bastard  pine,  meadow  pine,  pitch  pine, 
she  pitch  pine,  she  pine  and  spruce  pine.  Its  distribution  is  in  the 
coast  region  of  South  Carolina  southward  over  the  coast  plain  to 
the  Keys  of  southern  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  to  the 
valley  of  the  Pearl  river,  Louisiana;  common  on  the  Bahamas,  on 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  on  the  highlands  of  Central  America.  The 
wood  is  heavy,  exceedingly  hard,  very  strong,  durable,  coarse  grained, 
rich  dark  orange  color,  with  thick  nearly  white  sapwood. 

Not  only  does  the  Abaco  Island  operation  turn  out  lumber  but 
an  ice  making  plant  is  operated  in  conjunction.  And  as  is  the  case 
with  the  lumber  produced,  the  company  has  an  excellent  market  for 
its  ice.  The  plant  supplies  practically  all  of  the  ice  used  in  the 
Bahama  Islands  and  the  warm  season  is  twelve  months  long.  Ice 
retails  on  the  island  for  one  cent  a  pound  in  contrast  with  thirty 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago. 
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The  Truth  About  Catalpa 


Probably  uo  other  tree  has  been  so 
generally  recommended  for  planting 
throughout  the  Middle  "West  as  the 
hardy  eatalpa.  Probably,  too,  only 
one  other  tree  (eucalyptus)  is  suffer- 
ing so  much  from  indiscriminate 
praise  of  over  zealous  friends,  and 
unscrupulous  promoters.  Many  of 
the  plantations  that  are  fifteen  years 
of  age  or  older  have  made  good  fin- 
ancial' returns,  but  a  large  number 
have  scarcely  paid  for  the  cost  of 
their  establishment  and  maintenance ; 
still  others  have  been  complete  fail- 
ures. The  failure  to  get  good  results 
is  usually  accounted  for  by  conclud- 
ing that  the  wrong  kind  of  catalpa 
was  planted.  While  such  a  con- 
clusion is  often  true,  more  often  un- 
favorable situations  and  lack  of 
proper  treatment  are  responsible. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
only  the  true  strain  of  hardy  catalpa 
(Catalpa  speciosa)  is  fit  to  plant. 
The  ordinary  form  (Catalpa  catalpa) 
so  common  as  a  shade  tree,  and  the 
Japanese  variety  (Catalpa  kempferii) 
are  worthless  for  anything  but  dec- 
orative purposes.  The  species  appar- 
ently hybridize  so  that  even  though 
seeds  are  collected  from  the  right 
tree  the  resulting  seedlings  may  be 
mongrels.  Catalpa  seeds  and  seed- 
lings look  so  much  alike  that  often 
an  expert  is  fooled  and  only  time 
can  correctly  answer  the  question  by 
showing   the    character    of   the   trees. 

The  hardy  eatalpa  is  exacting  in 
its  demands  upon  the  soil.  The  land 
for  its  best  development  is  such  as 
will  produce  a  good  corn  crop.  It 
will  not  make  a  satisfactory  growth 
in  gumbo,  sterile,  poorly  drained,  or 
liigh,  dry  soils.  The  use  of  good  corn 
land  for  such  purposes  is  hardly  a 
sound  policy.  The  firoper  lands  for 
growing    timber    are    those    not    well; 
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suited  for  agricultural  or  similar  pur- 
suits. Exceptions  are  found  in  the 
case  of  windbreaks  where  strips  of 
good  land  may  profitably  be  devoted 
1o  trees  because  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  protected  fields.  The 
catalpa,  however,  is  not  a  very  good 
tree  for  this  purpose,  but  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  on  creek  and 
river-valley  lands  subject  t('  inunda- 
tion. Occasional  floodings  of  short 
duration  do  not  injure  the  trees  un- 
less their  tops  are  submerged  which 
would  probably  occur  only  during  the 
first  or  second  year  after  planting. 

About  the  only  uses  for  which  ca- 
taljia  js  suited  are  posts  and  poles. 
It  is  too  soft  for  railroad  ties  even 
if  they  could  be  produced  iu  a  short 
time,  which  is  impossible.  In  tiee- 
less  states  it  is  prized  for  fuel  but 
only  because  harder  woods  are  not 
available.  If  the  trees  were  of  suf- 
ficient size  they  would  make  excellent 
lumber  for  use  where  strength  is  not 
required.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,- 
porous,  not  strong,  easy  to  work  and 
noted  for  its  resistance  to  decay. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  hovy- 
ever,  that  the  durability  of  rapidly 
grown  young  timber  such  as  most 
plantei's  desire  to  obtain  is  greatly- 
overestimated. 

So  few  people  have  seen  forest- 
grown  specimens  of  the  tree  that  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  it  some- 
times reaches  large  proportions.  In 
I  lie  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  lower 
Ohio  and  Wabash  valleys  and  along 
the  Jlississippi  occasional  individual 
trees  six  feet  in  diameter  and  over 
a  hundred  feet  high  greeted  the  early 
lumberman  but  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. There  are,  however,  some 
good  specimens  of  smaller  size  still 
standing. 

It   is  not   to  be   inferred   from   the- 
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preceeding  that  the  catalpa  has  no  redeiiming  features.  It  has,  but 
they  have  been  so  over  emphasized  that  a  word  of  caution  seems 
desirable.  In  some  parts  of  the  couutrj'  nursery  firms  are  sending 
out  smooth-tongued  agents  selling  catalpa  seedlings  at  $20  to  $25 
per  thousand.  This  is  from  four  to  ten  times  their  actual  value  for 
they  are  the  most  easily  grown  of  all  tree  seedlings.  Seed  true  to 
name  can   be  procured   from   reliable   dealers  very  cheaply  and  the 


plants  can  be  grown  with  the  same  ease  .as  radishes.  Since  the  cost 
of  the  planting  stock  (which  must  be  computed  at  compound  in- 
terest for  from  twelve  to  twenty  years)  is  often  the  principal  factor 
in  determining  the  financial  success  or  failure  of  the  plantation  it 
deserves  very  careful  consideration.  The  catalpa  is  all  right  in  its 
place  but  its  greatest  financial  returns  so  far  have  inured  to  nursery- 
men and  unscrupulous  promoters. 
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Co-Operation  and  Sales  Efficiency 


iJodern  methods  of  business  show  some  startling  reveUitions  com- 
pared with  those  of  olden  days  and  are  especially  marked  in  the 
case  of  some  of  our  concerns  of  national  reputation.  In  former 
years  a  product  was  made  and  sold  to  whomever  would  buy.  As 
time  wore  on,  transportation  facilities  increased  and  made  accessible 
much  broader  markets.  As  a  result  manufacturing  establishments 
have  had  to  increase  capacity  until  now  production  is  the  most 
enormous  we  have  ever  k^.o^^•n.  As  transportation  facilities  have 
increased,  so  has  each  step  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  been 
more  closely  analyzed.  Now,  with  production  at  top-notch,  steps 
are  being  taken  by  the  employment  of  efficiency  engineers  to  add 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  more  with  the  same  investment,  same 
number  of  men  and  the  same  expense,  by  simply  applying  a  new 
and  modern  method  of  handling  men,  work  and  machines.  It  is 
simply  a  sign  of  the  times,  or  in  other  words,  progress. 

Aside  from  all  other  problems  of  importance  that  the  large  manu- 
facturer has  to  deal  with,  the  most  important  today  are  those  of 
organization  and  sales  efficiency.  Modern  methods  of  merchandising 
practiced  by  some  of  the  largest  concerns  are  worthy  of  emulation 
by  the  lumber  business.  It  is  said  that  we  are  all  too  close  to  our 
own  business  to  see  the  defects  therein  and  in  this  case  an  outsider 
is  more  capable  of  telling  uS|Of  defects  in  our  methods,  or  of 
mdicating  where  wc  are  losing  money.  In  general,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  one  cannot  get  many  new  ideas  in  merchandising  lumber  from 
the  lumber  industry — he  must  watch  the  methods  of  some  manufac- 
turer or  merchant  in  an  entirely  different  line  of  business.  There 
it  is  always  passible  to  get  points  that  can  be  applied  to  advantage 
in  merehaudising  lumber.  This  has  already  been  done  by  one  or 
two  lumber  concerns,  as  some  of  the  following  examples  will  show. 

In  past  days  we  all  attended  to  our  own  aifairs  and  didn't  worry 
about  what  was  happening  to  the  other  feUow.  Consequently  there 
were  all  sorts  of  conditions  that  were  detrimental  to  all.  Today  there 
is  everywhere  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  We  have  meetings  of  manu- 
facturers, of  jobbers,  and  of  retailers,  who  confer  with  one  another 
to  effect  an  uplift  of  business  in  general  because  it  is  recognized 
tliat  each  receives  his  share  of  benefit  thereby.  We  meet  and  discuss 
different  problems,  exchange  ideas  and  each  probably  gets  points 
that  are  applicable  to  his  business.  But  how  many  really  carry  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  back  with  them  to  apply  in  their  own  concerns? 
Probably  very  few. 

How  about  the  spirit  of  co-operation  as  between  you  and  your 
salesmen  and  office  force?  Have  you  a  perfect  organization?  Do 
you  realize  that  your  office  boy  and  your  salesmen  are  factors  or 
cogs  in  the  wheels  of  your  organization  just  as  you  are  yourself? 
By  using  the  spirit  of  co-operation  you  can  swing  a  disorganized 
mass,  each  individual  of  which  is  pulling  in  a  different  direction, 
into  line,  and  thereby  secure  the  maximum  efficiency. 

To  illustrate:  One  of  our  largest  manufacturers — not  a  lumber 
manufacturer  by  the  way — gave  his  annual  dinner  recently  and  as 
usual,  called  in  all  his  salesmen,  some  of  whom  had  to  journey  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  He  also  had  present  all  of  his  office  force,  super- 
intendents, foremen  and  heads  of  each  department  even  down  to 
the  department  of  shipping  and  inspecting;  in  fact,  his  entire  or- 
ganization. I  met  the  sales  manager  recently  and  in  part  he  said, 
"After  the  dinner  there  were  talks  by  the  heads  of  each  department 
on  the  products  of  this  concern.  Xext  day  we  all  went  through 
the  plant  and  the  superintendent  and  the  heads  of  each  department 


explained  in  detail  each  process  and  also  the  new  methods  put  in 
since  the  last  yearly  meeting.  It's  a  good  thing,  I  think,  once  a 
year  to  have  everyone  refresh  his  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing 
end  no  matter  how  well  be  knows  it.  In  the  afternoon  we  held  an 
open  meeting.  The  salesmen  brougnt  up  new  selling  ideas  as  well 
as  new  objections  that  they  had  to  fight  against.  The  advertising 
men  got  many  new  pointers  and  the  advertising  manager  outlined  the 
plan  of  campaign  for  the  coming  year.  The  superintendent  learned 
of  some  defective  points  in  the  manufacturing  end  by  hearing  the 
salesmen  talk.  He  in  turn,  made  some  suggestions  in  the  selling 
end.  Each  man  got  up  and  said  something  and  each  went  away 
fired  up  with  enthusiasm  and  a  determination  to  go  in  and  work  his 
hardest.  The  men  who  had  won  the  money  prizes  for  the  best  records 
went  away  determined  to  eclipse  their  former  records. ' ' 

There  you  have  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  one  by  one  you 
see  concerns  of  national  reputation  adopting  this  method  because 
it  means  increased  business,  an  improved  product  and  the  welding 
of  the  whole  concern  into  one  unit. 

This  dinner  idea  is  a  good  one.  I  believe  Andrew  Carnegie  was 
one  of  the  first  to  adopt  it.  Each  week  he  would  set  aside  a  night 
for  the  dinner  and  have  ail  his  heads  of  departments  discuss  the 
various  problems  of  manufacture.  In  this  way  he  secured  the  active 
interest  which  brought  out  many  ideas  that  perfected  his  methods 
and  brought  him  success.  I  know  also  of  one  lumber  manufacturer 
who  carries  out  this  idea.  He  has  even  the  sawyer  and  the  filer  at 
this  dinner.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
sawyer  and  of  the  chief  inspector  find  use  in  the  sales-department 
and  vice-versa. 

I  heard  recentl.v  from  one  of  our  largest  lumber  operators  enjoying 
the  co-operative  spirit.  This  concern  used  to  be  one  of  the  easy- 
going kind  and  I  was  so  interested  in  hearing  the  man  who  owned 
it  tell  about  it,  that  I  made  the  trip  purposely  to  see  how  it  was 
working  out.  The  operation  was  mammoth.  As  far,  seemingly,  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  there  was  lumber — millions  and  millions  of  feet. 
The  minute  I  got  off  the  train  I  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  power, 
speed  and  purpose.  It  seemed  in  the  very  air.  Two  western  lumber 
manufacturers  were  with  me,  one  of  whom  after  going  through 
the  mill  and  finally  meeting  the  superintendent — a  man  of  about 
twenty-five — exclaimed,  "Dog-goned  if  it  don't  look  like  the  place 
is  run  by  kids"  which  remark,  although  ungrammatical,  nevertheless 
expresses  a  fact.  There  is  hardly  a  mac  over  twenty-eight  and 
there  are  some  that  are  but  twenty-two,  but  the  mill  pays  the  best 
wages  of  any  in  the  section.  In  the  morning,  before  work  starts, 
there  are  about  twenty  men  applying  for  jobs.  It's  the  most  popular 
mill  in  the  South.  There's  the  first  point  in  co-operation — they  pay 
good  wages.     Now  let's  see  how  it  works  out. 

The  whistle  blows  at  6  a.  m.,  but  the  engineer  wanders  in  about 
.5:30  and  starts  the  engine  going  about  5:40.  :\nd  by  5:50  the  mill 
is  going  full  tilt,  every  man  at  his  place  working  to  full  capacity. 
When  the  whistle  blows  at  noon  or  night,  there's  no  mad  rush  to 
get  away.  Somatimes  the  mUl  runs  five  or  ten  minutes  after.  What 
is  the  secret?  Interest!  And  interest  is  co-operation.  The  men's 
quarters  are  good;  their  food  is  plain  but  good,  and  they're  the 
healthiest  crowd  I  ever  saw.  The  concern  does  everything  to  make 
the  men  contented.  Even  the  drinking  water  is  tested  frequently. 
When  the  men  see  the  interest  that  is  manifested  in  them,  that 
interest  is  reflected  back  in  their  work. 
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You  never  saw  such  a  busy  mill  in  j'our  life.  The  boards  just 
keep  shooting  out  of  the  mill  and  everyone  is  "on  the  run."  Four 
mules  and  drivers  take  the  lumber  from  the  sorting  shed  to  the  piles. 
When  a  team  comes  back  for  another  load,  it  comes  back  ou  the 
run.  Efficiency? — It  would  do  you  all  good  to  see  this  plant.  Every 
man  plays  team  work  with  the  other  fellow.  Honestly,  the  whole 
outfit  looked  more  to  me  like  a  college  team  with  all  its  spirit  and 
enthusiasm,  than  an  industrial  organization. 

When  a  new  step  is  to  be  made,  the  heads  of  the  concern,  the 
under  managers,  the  superintendents  and  chief  of  inspectors,  get 
together  and  discuss  the  problems.  By  getting  the  benefit  of  each 
man's  ideas  a  plan  is  shortly  'whipped  into  shape.  And  a  plan 
made  up  of  the  ideas  of  several  is  generally  better  and  less  vul- 
nerable than  one  formulated  in  only  one  mind. 

In  talking  with  another  sales  manager  recently,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  him  using  the  "premium  method"  with  the  sales- 
men. ' '  Yes, ' '  said  he,  ' '  and  it  pays.  We  first  figured  it  out  on 
the  basis  of  each  man 's  former  record  and  then  vie  set  the  mnrk 
quite  a  little  above  them.  The  contest  closed  the  end  of  the  year — 
this  is  the  first  year  we  tried  it — and  one  of  the  boys  got  a  check 
for  eleven  hundred  dollars,  the  first  prize.  The  cheek  was  handed 
out  graciously  because  the  man  had  earned  it.  The  concern  did  a 
much  larger  volume  of  business  over  the  former  record  and  that 
check  represented  only  a  small  part  of  the  profit.  This  may  seem  a 
lot  of  money  for  a  concern  to  hand  out  to  a  man  but  the  trouble 
with  most  concerns  is  that  they  are  too  short-sighted;  they  hate  to 
give  away,  as  they  call  it,  any  extra  money.  They  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  doing  a  larger  volume  of  business  and  therefore 
making  extra  profits  on  the  same  expense. 

"The  way  I  size  up  a  selling  organization,"  this  sales-manager 
continued,  ' '  is  that  it  is  a  team.  I  bring  my  '  team '  in  several  times 
a  year  and  we  talk  everything  over.  The  salesmen  criticise  me  and 
I  jump  on  them.  Then  we  make  suggesuons,  adopt  the  good  ones, 
cut  out  the  obsolete  methods,  learn  the  best  selling  points  and  how 
to  use  them  as  points  of  attack.  Each  man  has  ideas  and  this  is 
the  way  we  all  get  the  good  of  them.  They  were  especially  en- 
thusiastic over  the  idea  of  a  contest  when  one  of  the  men  suggested 
it,  and  they  have  all  worked  hard.  You  know,  salesmen  are  just 
boys  grown  up  and  must  be  kept  interested.  Under  all  conditions 
a  salesman  wants  to  be  bright,  cheerful  and  optimistic,  and  when 
he  feels  that  he  has  a  good  and  an  appreciative  organization  behind 
him,  he  has  no  trouble  to  be  so. ' ' 

There  is  a  splendid  example  of  organization  and  sales  eificiency 
and  yet  the  idea  came  from  an  entirely  different  line  of  business. 
I  still  claim  that  you  have  to  go  ou*:side  of  the  lumber  business  to 
get  modern  ideas.  Here  is  another  example  of  the  trend  of  the 
times — yet  if  you  put  the  same  proposition  to  many  millmen,  they 
will  say  it  cannot  be  done.  A  very  large  manufacturer  of  lumber 
recently  put  on  salesmen  in  the  different  sections.  He  formerly 
sold  entirely  through  wholesalers  and  yet  be  didn't  want  to  lose 
his  wholesale  trade.  So  he  made  a  price  arrangement  whereby  the 
wholesaler  was  quoted  a  special  price  and  much  below  that  which 
his  salesman  had.  Not  one  of  his  salesmen,  however,  knows  to  what 
wholesalers  the  concern  is  selling,  and  of  course,  is  not  allowed  to 
call  on  the  wholesale  trade.  They  also  have  instructions  that  in 
the  case  they  recognize  a  car  of  the  mill's  stock  that  was  sold  by 
a  wholesaler,  to  simply  commend  the  stock  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
petitor 's. 

The  business  of  this  concern  has  doubled;  in  fact,  it  says  that  very 
shortly  it  will  be  almost  throe  times  as  great  as  in  former  years. 
The  head  of  this  concern  has  kept  step  with  modern  times  and 
methods.  He  realizes  the  value  of  the  legitimate  wholesaler  and 
that  his  class  will  always  remain  in  business.  He  makes  the  dif- 
ference in  price,  knowing  that  his  cost  of  selling  the  wholesaler  by 
letter  is  much  less  per  thousand  feet  than  by  selling  through  his 
salesmen  to  the  consuming  trade. 

The  mUl-to-consumer  idea  that  most  of  the  mills  seem  after  may 
work  well  in  good  times  and  good  markets,  but  just  watch  those 
very  mills  fly  to  the  wholesalers  in  dull  or  panicky  times.  These 
mills  can't  watch  credit  from  afar  and  they  know  that  the  average 


whole»alcr  is  good  for  what  he  buys.  The  man  referred  to  above 
has  the  advantage  for  he  can  call  off  his  salesmen  at  any  time  and 
yet  have  his  wholesale  trade. 

The  mill-to-consumer  idea  is  splendid  in  the  lines  of  trade-marked 
goods,  but  except  in  the  case  of  the  large  national  concerns  such 
as  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
etc.,  that  have  enormous  capital  to  effect  economic  distribution,  the 
wholesaler  in  his  respective  city  is  relied  upon  to  effect  distribution. 
Where  the  price  of  an  article  is  standard  and  advertised,  the  whole- 
salers have  their  profits  dictated  by  the  manufacturer,  but  in  almost 
every  case  the  profit  is  a  fair  one.  H.   E.   S. 


Timber  Cutting  and  Moon  Phases 

During  the  last  few  months  newspapers  have  revived  the  well- 
rorn  tale  that  wood  cut  during  the  crescent  of  the  moon  does  not 
last  as  long  as  that  felled  during  the  wane,  and  especially  from  the 
last  quarter  to  two  or  three  days  before  the  new  moon.  It  is 
believed  by  many  that  timber  felled  after  the  new  moon  and 
until  after  the  full  of  the  moon,  splits  more  freely  and  does  not 
possess  the  durability  of  timber  cut  at  another  time.  A  good  many 
farmers  are  still  influenced  by  this  belief  and  pay  special  attention 
to  the  phases  of  the  moon  when  they  wish  to  prepare  fence  posts 
or  structural  timbers  which  are  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
soil.  They  consider  that  fence  posts  cut  during  the  wane  of  the 
moon  preserve  all  their  best  qualities. 

While  it  is  well  known  that  timber  cut  in  spring  and  summer 
is  not  as  durable  as  that  cut  in  winter,  when  the  life  processes  of 
the  trees  are  less  active,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  produce  a 
scientific  explanation  in  support  of  the  popular  opinion  that  the 
phases  of  the  moon  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  durability 
of  the  wood  cut  at  different  periods. 

It  was  also  considered  that  this  influence  of  the  moon  is  much 
stronger  in  the  tropics  than  it  is  in  the  temperate  zones,  but  as  a 
result  of  experiments  conducted  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  just 
off  the  coast  of  Venezuela  in  South  America,  a  few  years  ago  the 
theory  was  finally  rejected  as  one  haWng  no  foundation  of  fact. 

While  this  opinion  respecting  the  influence  of  the  moon  on 
the  quality  of  the  felled  timber  has  already  been  the  subject 
of  much  and  varied  discussion,  it  has  never  appeared  reasonable 
enough  to  the  intelligent  wood  users  in  this  country  to  induce  them 
to  conduct  a  careful  experiment.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  matter 
were  not  free  from  doubt  the  railroads  in  this  country,  which  use 
over  a  hundred  million  crossties  annually,  would  look  into  it  very 
critically.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  such  lunar  influence 
exists  and  that  the  proposal  to  fell  a  tree  during  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  moon  as  a  panacea  against  decay  is  entirely  chimerical. 


Car  Statistics  February  15 

The  statement  of  car  surpluses  and  shortages  issued  by  the 
American  Eailway  Association  under  date  of  February  21,  show- 
ing car  conditions  on  February  15  establishes  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  increased  shortage  and  a  decrease  in  surplus  from  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  February  l.'j.  Figures  show  a  total  surplus  February  15, 
1913,  of  52,700  cars,  and  a  total  shortage  of  30,517  cars. 

On  February  1,  1913,  the  surplus  was  62,045  cars  and  the  shortage 
24,785  cars.  A  year  ago,  specifically  February  14,  1912,  there  was 
a  total  surplus  noted  of  50,886  cars  and  a  shortage  of  36,928  cars. 

There  are  ten  groups  listed,  each  group  having  reports  from  the 
number  of  railroads  comprising  it.  For  instance,  the  New  England 
group  made  up  of  reports  from  eight  roads  showed  surplus  of 
1,334  cars  and  a  shortage  of  484  cars.  The  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolinas  group  embracing  thirty-two 
roads,  showed  a  surplus  of  10,450  ears  and  a  shortage  of  4,232  cars. 
The  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida group  containing  reports  from  forty-seven  roads  showed  a  sur- 
plus of  1,189  cars,  and  a  shortage  of  3,714  cars.  The  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  route 
having  reports  from  fifty-nine  roads  showed  a  surplus  of  5,887  cars, 
and  a  shortage  of  2,141  cars. 
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In  the  Lair  of  the  Eucalypts 


This  publication  has  contained  several  articles  within  the  last  few- 
years  deprecating  the  alluring  statements  being  made  by  sundry 
promoters  of  eucalyptus  growing  land  schemes  in  southern  California. 
It  now  wishes  to  reiterate  and  emphasize  all  the  statements  it  has 
hitherto  made  on  this  subject,  and  to  further  advise  investors  that 
the  claims  of  the  wonderful  profits  possible  of  attainment  in  eucalyp- 
tus growing  are  absolutely  chimerical.  There  is  not  one  chance  in 
a  thousand  of  attaining  a  fairly  good  profit  out  of  an  investment 
in  these  projects.  They  are  schemes,  pure  and  simple,  to  separate 
the  amateur  investor  from  his  money. 

When  and  how  the  commencement  of  eucalyptus  planting  in  south- 
ern California  transpired  is  not  a  matter  of  accurate  history.  Various 
types  of  eucalyptus,  largely  blue  gum,  were  brought  over  from 
Australia  and  planted  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago.  By  reason  of  its 
comparatively  rapid  growth  it  was  planted  by  ranchmen  along  the 
edges  of  fields  to  form  windbreaks,  which  before  the  advent  of 
comprehensive  irrigation  systems  were  regarded  necessary  to  insure 
anything  like  satisfactory  crops,  either  of  grain  or  fruit.  These 
rows  of  trees  about  immense  fields  in  that  region  have  grown  in 
many  instances  to  trees  of  considerable  size. 

To  be  sure,  they  arc  short-bodied,  scraggly,  and  iU-smelling  trees, 
generally  twisted  in  bole,  and  probably  are  the  most  unbeautiful  that 
were  ever  devised  by  the  Almighty.  The  center  picture  on  this 
page  shows  what  is  probably  as  good  a  specimen  of  eucalyptus  as 
grows  in  the  entire  country,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  tree. 

The  picture  at  the  left  shows  some  of  the  growth  thirty  or  forty 
years  old,  planted  as  windbreaks,  and  the  picture  at  the  right  shows 
long  lines  of  these  loppy,  scraggly  trees  on  either  side  of  a  roadway. 

The  average  ranchman  of  southern  California  is  now  apparently 
just  as  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  eucalyptus  as  he 
was  originally  to  secure  it.  These  men  have  found 
that  eucalyptus  exhausts  the  soil  for  fully  forty  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  line  of  these  windbreaks,  and 
thus  renders  it  impossible  to  grow  anything  within 
that  distance  from  them.  Among  these  people 
eucalyptus  is  popularly  known  as  the  "thief -tree" — 
stealing  as  it  does  all  the  nutriment  of  the  soil  for 
many  feet  about  it. 

There   is   one   Los   Angeles   company,  recognizing 


this  situation,  that  has  purchased  a  i|uantity  of  eucalyptus  wind- 
breaks from  ranchmen  to  an  alleged  extent  of  ten  million  feet, 
VB-ithin  a  comparatively  limited  area,  and  is  sawing  the  wood  into 
squares  and  from  it  producing  handles  and  wagon  stock  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity.  This  company  alleges  that  it  is  getting  good 
financial  results  from  its  enterprise,  and  its  handles,  spokes,  etc., 
certainly  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  very  good  commercial  out- 
put. In  view  of  the  absolute  paucity  of  hardwoods  on  the  Pacific 
coast  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  local  trade  could  be  built 
up  out  of  these  eucalyptus  products  for  the  purposes  named,  that 
would  be  fairly  remunerative,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  the  wood 
has  equal  merits  to  hickory. 

There  is  also  a  legend  that  one  other  man  in  southern  California 
has  made  some  money  from  the  manufacture  of  eucalyptus  into 
lumber  and  veneers.  Outside  of  these  two  enterprises,  and  such  of 
the  wood  that  has  been  employed  to  a  limited  extent  for  railroad 
ties,  and  such  as  is  being  used  for  fence  posts  and  cordwood,  these 
constitute  the  entire  commercial  history  of  the  wood  in  utilization  in 
the  entire  California  country. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  quite  a  number  of  individuals  have 
during  the  past  few  years  planted  comparatively  small  areas  of 
eucalyptus,  but  from  an  examination  of  these  wood  lots,  the  writer 
wishes  to  assert  that  they  are  the  most  xmpromising  exhibition  of 
practical  forestry  Ihat  he  has  ever  seen.  It  is  just  possible,  by 
proper  thinning,  that  within  thirty  to  fifty  years  a  growth  of 
eucalyptus  could  be  accomplished  that  might  have  some  little  possible 
value  for  lumber  ;:nd  railroad  tie  purposes,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  wood  ha.s  any  essential  value  save  for  fuel  purposes. 
Again,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  allege  that  any  California  land  that 
will  grow  eucalyptus  will  produce  ten  to  one  as 
much  revenue  if  it  were  planted  to  any  of  a  dozen 
varieties  of  field  or  citrus  crops. 

As  a  tree-growing  proposition,  eucalyptus  is  a 
gigantic  fake,  and  is  unknown  as  a  commercial 
proposition  in  California.  It  is  heard  of  only  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  where  unscrupulous  pro- 
moters are  attempting  to  rob  the  public  on  these 
fake  eucalyptus  growing  land  sales. 

To  quote  a  letter  from  one  of  the  two  eucaljrptus 
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utilizing  companies:  "It  is  a  fact  that  some  over-optimistic  and 
unscrupulous  land  promoters  have  over-estimated  the  earnings  or 
profits  to  be  derived  through  the  purchase  of  land  planted  to 
eucalj-ptus.  *  *  *  Frankly  will  say  to  you  that  from  practical 
experience  we  have  demonstrated  beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt 
that  there  is  as  little,  or  less,  waste  in  the  sawing  of  eucalptus  and 
converting  it  into  a  finished  product  as  there  is  to  any  other  hard- 
woods. We  know  absolutely  we  can  have  made,  or  make  them  our- 
selves, various  articles  from  eucalptus  in  long  lengths  and  various 
sizes  for  general  blacksmithing  and  wagon  work,  and  where  the 
consumers  have  been  supplied  with  this  wood  it  has  been  demon- 
strated it  is  superior  to  any  other  hardwood  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

' '  Further,  we  have  successfully  made  veneering,  and  anybody  who 
has  seen  this  wood  finished  and  dried  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike 
manner  cannot  say  other  than  it  takes  a  very  high  and  beautiful 
polish  with  a  grain  that  is  handsome,  and  that  the  wood  is  service- 
able. I  would  add  further  that  furniture  manufacturers  who  have 
had  experience  with  eucalyptus  veneering  have  approved  of  it,  and  are 


today  ready  and  willing  to  give  us  orders  for  veneering  provided 
only  that  a  positive  assurance  can  be  given  that  an  adequate  and 
continuous  supply  can  be  had." 

While  not  having  as  high  an  appreciation  of  eucalyptus  as  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  only  just  to  quote  his  opinion. 

A  well-versed  lumberman  who  has  spent  a  good  many  years  in 
California,  makes  this  deduction  of  the  eucalyptus  proposition: 

' '  Regarding  the  eucalyptus  proposition  will  say  that  I  do  not 
think  much  of  it.  In  the  first  place  there  is  not  enough  timber 
growing  to  attempt  to  create  a  demand,  for  any  great  quantities 
could  not  be  furnished.  The  timber  standing  today  is  only  an  acci- 
dent as  it  was  planted  for  windbreaks  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  'a  long  felt  want,'  with  the  expectation  of  being  used  as 
a  substitute  for  hardwoods.  It  is  all  tommy-rot  about  the  immense 
profits  to  be  derived  by  planting  them.  Any  well  posted  and  truthful 
individual  will  admit  that  it  takes  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  for 
trees  to  become  of  commercial  value.  The  soil  cultivated  for  any 
other  purpose  would  yield  much  greater  returns.  Therefore,  in  my 
opinion  this  game  is  only  a  crazy  man's  dream." 
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A  Pointer  on  Selling  by  Width 


The  increasing  popularity  of  the  system  of  selling  hardwood  lumber 
according  to  width,  in  order  that  the  customer  may  be  able  to  buy 
stock  that  will  require  the  minimum  amount  of  working  in  his  fac- 
tory, has  developed  a  number  of  wrinkles  that  the  lumberman  has 
need  to  look  out  for  in  handling  the  business. 

The  necessity  of  pricing  this  stock  in  such  a  way  that  the  increased 
expense  of  handling  will  be  taken  care  of,  along  with  a  proper 
charge  for  the  extra  serriee  performed  in  separating  the  various 
widths,  is  well  understood.  The  customer  is  perfectly  willing,  as  a 
rule,  to  pay  the  added  price,  knowing  that  he  is  getting  it  at  a  figure 
which  is  a  good  deal  less  than  the  expense  of  working  random  widths 
would  involve.  So  this  feature  of  the  situation  is  all  right,  from  all 
standpoints. 

In  the  actual  measurement  of  lumber  sold  on  this  basis,  however, 
there  are  occasional  troubles  which  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
dealer  who  has  not  given  special  study  to  the  details  of  handling  this 
trade.  In  measuring  according  to  widths  the  12-fcot  scale  is  of 
course  used.  The  inspector  who  tallies  the  lumber,  unless  he  has 
received  special  instructions  in  this  connection,  is  likely  to  follow 
the  usual  system,  and  ' '  call  up ' '  widths  which  are  over  the  half- 
inch  mark,  as  well  as  "call  back"  those  which  are  under  it.  In  the 
usual  system  of  measurement  this  is  a  satisfactory  method  of  equaliz- 
ing irregularities  of  width,  and  the  force  of  habit  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  result  in  the  same  plan  being  used  when  lumber  is  being  loaded 
according  to  width,  unless  the  inspector  is  apprised  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  using  this  plan. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  the  question  satisfactorily,  the  only  safe 
plan  is  to  use  the  minimum  width  all  the  way  through.  If  7-inch 
widths  are  being  picked  out,  only  boards  which  are  a  full  7  inches 
in  width,  or  over,  can  be  used.  Those  which  are  6%  or  6%  inches, 
and  would  ordinarily  be  tallied  as  7-inch  boards,  must  be  thrown  out, 
as  far  as  that  particular  item  is  concerned,  while  if  the  same  customer 
is  buying  lumber  fi  inches  wide,  they  can,  of  course,  be  used  in  that 
connection. 

The  obvious  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the  buyer  gets  all  the 
better  of  it.  He  gets  the  benefit  of  all  the  ' '  breaks, ' '  since  the 
seller  cannot  equalize  them  by  giving  himself  the  increased  measure- 
ment on  the  "overs,"  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  most  shipments. 
The  customer  gets  as  6-inch  lumber  all  the  boards  that  are  6  inches 
and  over  in  width,  and  pays  for  7-inch  stock  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
boards  that  are  between  7  and  8  inches  in  width. 

Those  who  have  not  given  this  question  attention  may  be  inclined 
to  discount  its  importance  and  to  estimate  the  footage  involved  in  a 
oar  as  too  small  to  worry  about.  That  this  impression  is  not  correct 
was  borne  out  by  a  recent  experience  of  a  hardwood  concern  in  an  Ohio 


valley  city.  A  carload  of  thin  quartered  oak  of  a  given  mdth 
was  shipped  to  a  New  England  chair  manufacturing  concern. 
The  inspector  who  loaded  the  lumber  was  a  well  qualified  and  thor- 
oughly experienced  man,  but  he  had  not  gone  into  the  matter  of 
tallying  according  to  widths  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  for  that 
reason  he  gave  his  concern  the  benefit  of  all  the  boards  that  were 
over  the  half-inch  marks. 

The  lumber  was  shipped  and  in  due  time  the  customer  was  heard 
from.  Though  the  distance  was  over  a  thousand  miles  his  kick  was 
felt  distinctly  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  shipment,  and  that  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  seismograph.  He  kicked  on  the  measurement  of  the 
lumber  entirely,  and  not  on  the  grade,  which  was  all  right.  But  the 
measurement  differed  from  that  of  the  shipper  by  over  1,000  feet! 
As  this  was  on  a  shipment  of  good  quartered  oak  stock  the  amount 
involved,  as  the  reader  will  have  anticipated,  was  enough  to  make  the 
members  of  the  firm  which  made  the  sale  do  some  tall  figuring  trying 
to  understand  how  it  happened.  A  little  correspondence  developed 
the  fact  that  the  buyer  had  measured  the  lumber  in  the  form  indi- 
cated, while  the  shipper  had  used  the  ordinary  board  measurement 
system,  to  his  ultimate  detriment. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  situation  was  the  fact  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  lumber  could  not  use  boards  that  were  of  less  than 
the  specified  widths,  because  they  had  to  be  finished  for  use  with 
that  dimension.  The  buyer,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  purchasing 
dimension  stock,  although  the  result  was  obtained  not  by  remanufac- 
turing  but  by  sorting,  and  obviously  he  specified  widths  that  came 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  dimensions  of  the  finished  material.  When 
he  got  narrower  stock  than  this,  he  was  unable  to  use  it,  no  matter 
how  strongly  the  argument  migh;t  be  made  that  it  was  unfair  to 
the  lumberman  to  deprive  him  of  the  measurement  on  all  boards 
wider  than  the  dimension  specified. 

In  the  case  referred  to  the  settlement  was  made  on  a  basis  that 
eliminated  most  of  the  profit,  but  members  of  the  firm  are  now 
experienced  enough  to  avoid  making  the  same  mistake  over  again. 
Hereafter,  when  they  sell  a  car  according  to  width  they  are  going 
to  allow  for  the  loss  in  measurement  which  will  result  from  the  use 
of  the  12-foot  scale  in  this  way  and  are  going  to  make  a  price 
accordingly. 

This,  incidentally,  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  proper  way  to  handle  it  would  be  to  sell  according 
to  half  inch  divisions,  and  that  when  sorting  for  width  in  the  lumber 
yard  to  pile  6-inch,  6%-inch,  7-inch,  7i/4-inch,  etc.,  separately,  so 
that  when  the  time  came  to  load  out  a  car  of  any  given  dimension 
there  would  be  no  necessity  of  giving  the  buyer  something  for  which 
he   would   not   be    called    on    to   pay.     But    there   are   a   number  of 
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practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  this^planl     ^e" 
is  the  greater  amount  of  stock  that  would  be  needed  to  carry  on  the 
business,  and  to  get  a  carload  of  any  given  dimension,  and  the  other  is 
that  buyers  seldom  ask  for  widths  of  odd  dimensions,  usually  ordering 
according  to  whole  numbers. 

The  plan  which  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  needs  of  the  situation 
most  exactly  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  probable  loss  that  will  be  suf- 
fered and  then  charge  for  it.  The  lumberman  realizes  thoroughly 
when  he  sells  a  car  of  selected  stock  that  he  has  had  to  put  in  addi- 
tional labor  to  sort  out  the  special  widths  wanted;  he  probably  has 
had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  careful  sales  work  in  order  to  find  buyers  for 
the  various  widths,  and  consequently  he  knows  that  he  must  ask  a 
price  for  the  lumber  which  will  take  care  of  the  extra  expense. 

In  the  same  way  he  can  figure  approximately,  by  reason  of  experi- 
ence (and  he  can  make  actual  tests  which  will  determine  the  facts), 
what  the  loss  in  measurement  is  when  the  12-foot  scale  is  used  as 
described,  compared  with  ordinary  board  measurement  of  random 
widths,  and  consequently  the  proper  system  is  to  make  an  allowance  in 
the  price  for  this  factor.  Otherwise  the  result  is  likely  to  be  a 
smaller  profit  per  thousand  than  appeared  from  a  superficial  exam- 
ination of  the  price  at  which  the  lumber  was  sold,  compared  with  the 
figures  quoted  on  unsorted  material. 

Another  point  that  should  be  remembered  in  sorting  lumber  accord- 
ing to  -width,  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  offer  special  service  to  the 
consumer,  is  that  the  especially  wide  stock  necessarily  must  carry 
a  higher  margin  of  profit  than  the  narrower  boards.  This  is  for  the 
reason  that  the  wide  stuff  usually  has  a  considerable  premium  anyway, 
and  the  lumberman  could  get  this  without  sorting  if  he  were  to  sell  on 
a  basis  of  a  shipment  containing  a  given  percentage  of  wide  stock. 
ks  far  as  these  items  are  concerned  the  labor  of  sorting  them  is  more 


or  less  unnecessary,  from  a  sales  standpoint,  and  is  not  required  in 
order  to  get  the  maximum  price  for  them.  It  is,  however,  a  big  con- 
venience for  the  buyer  who  has  been  contenting  himself  with  buying 
random  widths,  with  a  guaranteed  percentage  of  wide  stock,  to  be 
able  to  buy  that  class  of  lumber  exclusively  if  he  needs  it,  and  he 
consequently  should  pay  more  in  proportion  for  it  than  would  be 
indicated  by  the  premium  offered  for  the  percentage  of  extra  wide 
stock  included  in  an  ordinary  shipment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  lumbermen  who  have  gone  into  the 
question  of  sorting  for  widths  have  found  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get 
the  advanced  price  which  they  ask  for  narrow  stock  than  for  wide. 
Consumers  who  have  been  using  the  narrow  stuff,  but  buying  random 
widths  and  having  to  do  a  lot  of  ripping  in  order  to  get  the  right 
dimensions,  have  realized  at  once  what  a  big  saving  they  are  making 
in  securing  the  dimensions  they  need,  while  those  who  want  wide 
stock  have  been  getting  a  good  deal  of  it  by  the  payment  of  a  com- 
paratively small  premium  for  its  inclusion  in  a  shipment  of  random 
widths.  They  fail  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  service  offered  them 
by  the  lumberman  who  is  prepared  to  give  them  exactly  the  widths 
they  need. 

The  lumber  dealer  who  is  featuring  the  sale  of  special  widths  ia  a 
good  deal  like  the  millman  who  is  cutting  up  his  lumber  into  dimen- 
sion stock:  he  must  get  a  price  commensurate  with  the  added  value 
he  has  given  his  lumber  if  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  continue  handling 
it  in  that  way.  The  surest  method  of  coming  to  grief  in  this  busi- 
ness, just  as  in  dimension  manufacture,  is  neglecting  the  cost  of 
performing  the  various  features  of  the  operation  and  failing  to  make 
a  proper  charge  for  them.  Only  by  studying  aU  of  the  elements 
involved  and  determining  the  proper  price  with  reference  to  them 
can  a  fair  profit  on  every  sale  be  insured. 
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^  Climatic  Changes  Recorded  by  Trees  '^ 


In  regions  of  well  defined  seasonal  changes  the  growth  of  a  tree 
is  marked  by  the  formation  each  year  of  a  layer  of  new  wood  in- 
timately joined  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.*  Variations  in  vridth 
and  composition  of  the  annual  rings  of  growth  form  a  permanent 
record  of  the  conditions  under  ivhich  the  tree  grew.  The  occurrence 
of  a  severe  fire,  an  insect  infestation,  an  unseasonable  frost,  or  periods 
of  abundant  rain  or  .Irought  may  be  read  from  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  wood  formation  from  year  to  year. 

The  forester  employs  growth  rings  in  determining  the  age  of  trees 
and  in  calculating  the  growth  and  yield  of  individuals  and  of  forests. 
It  has  been  only  recently  that  there  have  been  found  in  them  evidences 
of  climatic  conditions  and  changes  in  times  past.  For  more  than 
two  years  work  of  this  kind  has  been  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Part  of  the  work  was 
concerned  with  a  study  of  data  previously  obtained  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  pnrt  from  original  measurements  of  the 
stumps  of  a  large  number  of  the  bigtrees  of  California. 

A  few  of  these  trees  proved  to  have  started  more  than  thirty  cen- 
turies ago,  the  oldest  being  3,150  years.  Careful  study  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  over  three  hundred  of  the  giant  trees,  many  of  them 
upward  of  2,000  years  old,  strongly  supports  the  belief  of  very  decided 
fluctuations  in  climatic  conditions  extending  over  periods  of  several 
hundred  years. 

From  the  thousands  of  measurements  or  analyses  gathered  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  its  investigation  of  tree  and  forest  growth,  a  large 
number  of  the  records  of  the  oldest  trees  of  certain  species  have  been 
chosen  for  special  study.  Some  of  the  species  represented  are  western 
yellow  pine  in  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  its  range;  Jeffrey 
pine  in  southern  California;  Douglas  fir  in  the  Northwest;  white  oak 
and  yellow  poplar  in  the  southern  Appalachians;  and  red  spruce  in  the 
north  woods.  It  is  only  by  averaging  the  rates  of  growth  of  a  great 
many  trees  growing  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  country  and  under 
essentially  different  local  conditions  that   it   is  possible  to  eliminate 


the  many  local  factors  affecting  the  development  of  individual  trees 
and  stands. 

One  conclusion  fron;  the  study  of  western  yellow  pine  in  Arizona 
is  that  the  climate  of  the  Southwest  is  becoming  drier,  the  snowfall 
less,  the  winters  shorter,  and  that  it  has  been  doing  so  for  a  long 
time.  This  finding  is  corroborated  by  the  presence  in  that  country 
of  irrigation  ditches  and  other  ruins  of  an  ancient  people,  indicating 
that  water  was  at  one  time  fairly  plentiful  in  places  now  remote  from 
any  signs  of  springs,  streams  or  other  sources  of  supply.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  same  species  of  tree  in  Idaho  indi- 
cates that  the  winters  there  are  also  shorter  and  the  snowfall  less  than 
formerly,  but  in  this  case  the  change  in  conditions  is  favorable  to 
tree  growth  since  it  is  producing  a  longer  growing  season. 

In  order  to  study  the  interior  of  living  trees  a  form  of  drill  was 
devised  for  removing  a  solid  core  of  wood  extending  from  the  center 
to  the  bark.  With  these  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  data  from  the  largest 
and  oldest  specimens  of  the  bigtree,  which  will  throw  more  light  on 
conditions  as  they  existed  thirty  centuries  or  more  ago. 


According  to  the  Ohio  forester  a  large  paper  manufacturer  in 
Ohio  has  leased  and  purchased  nearly  300  acres  of  land  subject  to 
overflow  and  in  low  territory  and  has  set  out  nearly  150,000  Carolina 

poplar  trees  to  grow  pulpwood. 

^         *         * 

A  woman  in  Summit  county.  Ohio,  has  a  small  pasture  of  six  or 
seven  acres.  Several  years  ago,  in  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  trees 
where  the  stand  was  too  dense  for  the  good  of  the  pasture,  she  left 
the   walnut   trees.     In   1911   she   sold   from   these  trees   $114   worth 

of  nuts. 

«         *         # 

The  cheapest  and  most  efficient  method  of  protecting  young  fruit 
trees  from  the  gnawing  of  rabbits  and  other  rodents  is  to  place 
around  the  stem  a  guard  of  rotary  cut  veneer. 


LOADING  PLATFORM  AND   COUNTER-BALANCED   GUIDES   FOR   AC-        PART    OF    LINE    OF     LOADED    TRUCKS     SHOWING     SECTION    OF 
CURATELY    PLACING    PILING     STICKS,    LAMB-FISH    LUM-  TRANSFER    AND    CROSS-OVER    TRACK,    LAMB-FISH    LUM- 

BER COMPANY,  CHARLESTON,  MISS.  HER   COMPANY,   CHARLESTON,    MISS. 
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Kraetzer -Cured  Lumber 


A  commorf-sense  method  of  lumber  seasoning,  as  exemplified  in 
the  employment  of  the  commercial  wood  steaming  apparatus  known 
as  the  Kraetzer  steam  cylinder  preparator,  has  been  previously  dis- 
cussed in  Hardwood  Record.  Lest  there  be  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  lumbermen  on  the  subject,  let  it  once  more  be  stated  that  this 
apparatus  is  not  a  dry  kiln,  but  an  equipment  for  steaming  under 
pressure  the  daily  lumber  output  of  a  sawmill  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  it  for  quick  and  accurate  seasoning,  either  in  the  open 
or  by  the  agency  of  a  dry  kiln.  By  either  method,  lumber  previously 
steamed  under  pressure  is  dried  in  less  than  one-third  of  the  time 
that  is  possible  with  unsteamed  wood. 

Either  a  half  score  of  the  foremost  lumber  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  are  deluding  themselves  very  seriously  in  the  use  of 
this  equipment,  or  it  is  attaining  for  them  drying  results  heretofore 
undreamed  of.  In  economy  of  handling  lumber  and  seasoning  it,  it 
is  thoroughly  demonstrable  that  the  use  of  this  apparatus  effects  a 
saving  of  between  three  and  four  dollars  a  thousand  feet.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  can  be  authoritatively  stated  that  this  system  of 
preparing  lumber  for  prompt  and  accurate  seasoning  spells  more  in 
increased  efficiency  than  does  the  band  saw  over  the  circular. 

Specifically:      Both  red  and   sap   gum  are   being  steamed   in   this 


apparatus  and  blown  out  in  a  dry  kiln  to  an  average  weight  of  less 
than  3,000  pounds,  and  loaded  for  shipment  in  six  days  from  the 
saw.  The  same  thicknesses  of  gum  left  on  the  steaming  trucks  and 
blown  out  in  the  air  are  reduced  to  the  same  or  less  weight  even 
under  bad  drj'ing  weather  conditions  within  thirty  days.  Five-eighths 
inch  red  and  sap  gum,  after  steaming,  are  blown  out  in  the  air, 
shipping  drj',  in  approximately  ten  days.  The  same  thickness  of 
plain  red  oak  and  quartered  white  oak,  after  steaming  and  exposed 
only  in  the  air  for  drying,  is  being  shipped  within  twenty  days 
from  the  saw,  while  one-inch  oak  is  reduced  to  less  than  normal 
weight  and  shipped  within  thirty  days  from  sawing.  About  the  same 
time  is  employed  for  reducing  sycamore,  cypress,  birch  and  maple,  and 
similar  woods,  to  shipping  weight.  In  fact,  all  varieties  of  hard 
and  soft  woods  that  have  been  handled  through  this  preparator 
system  are  being  successfully  prepared  for  quick  and  accurate 
seasoning. 

In  no  instance  has  there  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  lumber 
manufacturer  to  achieve  the  best  possible  drying  results  by  the  aid 
of  this  steaming-under-pressure  apparatus.  This  treatment  of  lumber 
not  only  insures  quick  seasoning,  but  accomplishes  several  other  very 
desirable    results.      It    absolutely    prevents    case    hardening,    surface 


SHOWING    THE-   LUMBER    STEAMING    APPARATUS    IN    USE,    WITH 

LOAD  OF  LUMBER  ON  CROSS-OVER  TRACK  READY  TO  GO 

INTO    CYLINDER    WHEN    EMPTY.    AND    TRANSFER 

TRACK  TO   STORAGE  YARD. 

— «0— 


CORNER  OF  TRACK  STORAGE  YARD,  SHOWING  TRUCKS  REMOVED 
AND   PILES   TILTED   SIDEAVISE   FOR  DRAINAGE   AND  VEN- 
TILATION.      LUMBER    YARD    IN    BACKGROUND    IN 
PROCESS  OF  REMOVAL. 
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checking  and  end  splitting,  and,  even  with  reasonable  ventilation, 
obviates  all  stain  and  fungus  growth.  The  process  will  not  eliminate 
log  splits,  log  stain  or  shake  any  more  than  it  will  knots  and  rot, 
but  no  additional  seasoning  defects  obtain  after  the  wood  is  once 
properly  steamed  under  pressure. 

The  color  and  general  tone  of  woods  that  are  rich  in  t:uinic  acid 
are  somewhat  deepened  but  are  rendered  uniform.  This  refers  to 
such  woods  as  red  oak,  mahogany,  sycamore  and  red  gum.  The  color 
of  light-toned  woods  remains  unchanged,  while  the  beauty  of  the 
flake  and  figure  in  quarter-sawed  stock  is  materially  enhanced.  Again, 
the  texture  of  the  wood  is  vastly  improved,  as  is  its  milling  qualities. 
Lumber  steamed  under  an  approved  formula  for  pressure  and  time 
will  dry  out  absolutely  straight  and  flat.  This  is  true  even  of  the 
most  refractory  drying  woods. 

Wood  steamed  and  subsequently  seasoned  dries  out  to  materially 
less  weight  than  unsteamed  wood,  the  reductions  varying  from  two 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  per  thousand  feet.  In  all  varieties 
of  lumber,  this  process  materially  reduces  the  shrinkage.  Woods 
that  show  a  shrinkage  in  drying  under  ordinary  practice  of  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  show  a  shrinkage  of  only  approximately  two 
per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  less  than  this.  Another  singular 
feature  is  the  fact  that  after  wood  steamed  under  pressure  is  thor- 
oughly dried,  there  is  practically  no  swelling  when  exposed  to  damp- 
ness, and  likewise  there  is  no  subsequent  shrinkage.  Even  the  grain 
does  not  rise  when  water  stains  are  employed  on  it  for  finishing 
purposes. 

Repeated  tests  have  been  made  on  steam-treated  wood  to  ascertain 
if  there  is  any  impairment  in  strength,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  steaming  under  moderate  pressure  and  time  in  nowise  impairs 
the  strength  or  quality. 

Users  of  this  apparatus  find  they  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
usual   volume  of  business   on   a  third   or   less  stock   than   is   usually 


held  in  pile,  on  account  of  speedier  drying,  and  in  sundry  cases 
manufacturers  have  been  enabled  to  make  sales  of  lumber  which  was 
still  in  the  tree,  and  deliver  it  shipping  dry  within  thirty  days  or 
less  time.  Hence  it  goes  without  saying  there  is  a  manifest  economy 
in  interest  on  investment  and  in  insurance  cost.  Beyond  all  that, 
there  is  no  inconsiderable  economy  in  labor  cost,  for  when  the  system 
is  operated  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  lumber  yard  per  se,  with 
its  roof  boards,  trams  and  planking,  is  entirely  eliminated. 

The  lumber,  after  being  piled  on  an  equivalent  to  dry  kiln  trucks, 
is  steamed,  and  then  shoved  out  on  to  storage  tracks,  tilted  side- 
wise,  with  a  slope  of  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  to  the  foot, 
and  the  trucks  removed  for  using  over  and  over  again. 

An  illustration  employed  in  this  connection  shows  a  corner  of  the 
storage  yard  of  the  Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Company  at  Charleston, 
Miss.,  which  employs  this  system.  The  lumber  piles  in  the  back- 
ground are  gradually  being  taken  down  and  the  foundations  re- 
moved to  give  place  for  additional  storage  tracks.  Other  illustrations 
show  the  truck  pUing  system  employed  by  the  Lamb-Fish  Lumber 
Company.  The  counterbalanced  gates  in  the  rear  of  the  loads  are 
employed  as  guides  for  the  accurate  placing  of  piling  sticks.  An- 
other picture  shows  a  section  of  the  rear  of  the  truck  loading  spaces, 
and  a  portion  of  the  transfer  track  leading  to  the  preparator.  Still 
another  picture  is  of  the  preparator  itself,  in  which  a  truck-load 
of  lumber  is  being  steamed ;  with  another  load  on  the  cross-over  track 
ready  to  go  into  the  cylinder  as  soon  as  the  load  is  discharged.  At 
the  right  of  this  picture  is  the  transfer  track  leading  down  to  the 
storage  yard. 

In  order  to  properly  trade  mark  lumber  steamed  under  pressure, 
and  make  a  satisfying  appellation  for  it,  it  has  been  decided  to  call 
it  ' '  Kraetzer-Cured  Lumber, ' '  following  the  name  of  the  inventor 
of  the  patented  apparatus  through  which  lumber  is  handled  for  rapid 
and  accurate  drying. 
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German  East  African  Cedar 


The  East  African  cedar  {Juniperus  /jrocrra-Hochst)  is  a  beautiful 
large  tree  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twentj--five  feet  in 
height  with  a  short,  clear  trunk,  often  measuring  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  diameter  four  feet  above  the  ground.  One  writer  states  that 
in  British  East  Africa  the  tree  frequently  attains  a  height  of  two 
hundred  feet*and  a  diameter  of  six  feet.  The  tree  is  distributed 
througiiout  the  mountainous  districts  of  Abyssinia  and  tropical  East 
Africa.  It  is  very  abundant,  especially  in  Usambara,  in  German  East 
Africa,  where  it  forms  the  extensive  Shume  forests.  It  attains  its 
best  development  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Kilmandseharo  and  Mt.  Kenia 
and  up  to  an  elevation  of  between  4,500  and  9,000  feet.  On  the  north 
side  of  Kilmandseharo  the  tree  ascends  only  about  7,500  feet,  but  it 
is  very  abundant.  It  is  less  common  around  Mt.  Kenia,  but  grows  to 
large  sizes  up  to  7,000  feet.    In  parts  of  Usambara,  where  the  tree  is 

•  ailed    ' '  muangati, ' '    it    grows    at    lower    elevations,    often    forming 

•  lense  isolated  forests. 

That  the-  wood  is  of  great  economical  value  is  best  known  from 
what  Sclimper  says  ic  his  '•' Plants  of  Abyssinia":  "It  is  the  most 
valuable  wood  in  East  Africa  for  a  good  many  purposes;  it  is  used 
especially  for  construction  material,  and  contains  also  an  agreeable 
smelling  resin."  The  wood  is  fragrant  and  light,  but  not  strong. 
Its  heart-wood  when  in  contact  with  the  moist  earth  is  ahnost  imperish- 
able, and  is  much  used  for  water  troughs  aurl  for  walls  of  houses.  A 
noted  traveler  and  explorer  in  German  East  Africa  informs  us  that 
it  is  an  excellent  soft,  light  wood  used  for  house  and  bridge  build- 
ing, and  since  the  introduction  of  steam  railroads  it  is  the  chief 
wood  sought  for  erossties.  It  is  used  also  for  cabinet  purposes  be- 
cause of  its  strong  fragrant  odor,  which  is  said  to  repel  insects. 

It  has  recently  been  announced  that .  the  extensive  Shume  forests 
of  cedar  in  German  East  Africa  are  now  being  exploited.  This  cedar 
is  said  to  furnish  a  wood  equal  in  quality  to  the  average  grades  of  the 
American  cedars  for  making  lead  pencils,  and   occurs   in   sufficiently 


large  quantities  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  German  factories  tor  a 
good  many  years  to  come,  and  their  dependence  on  the  American 
product  is  therefore  now  almost  at  an  end.  The  German  government 
had  an  investigation  made  of  these  cedar  forests  with  a  view  to  develop 
them  and  to  render  the  timber  supply  available  for  use.  It  did  not 
lose  an  opportunity  to  make  known  this  large  supply  of  cedar  wood, 
and  a  concession  has  recently  been  granted  to  a  company  for  the 
exploitation  of  this  valuable  timber.  The  company  has  constructed 
a  cable-tram  line  at  a  cost  of  nearly  .$400,000  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  llie  cedar  logs  to  the  mills.  This  tram  line  is  now  being 
successfully  operated  and  the  cedar  logs  are  converted  into  lumbisr 
and  transported  by  rail  to  the  port  of  Tanga,  in  Usambara.  From 
this  point  it  is  shipped  by  the  steamers  of  the  East  African  Line  to 
Hamburg,  which  is  the  principal  distributing  center. 

'Many  government  oflScers  have  tested  the  lead  pencils  made  from 
this  East  African  cedar  and  have  approved  them;  the  Prussian  min- 
istries of  Finance,  and  of  the  Interior  both  have  recommended  that 
pencils  made  from  this  wood  should  be  given  preference.  Practically 
all  the  leading  German  lead-pencil  factories  are  now  using  some 
African  cedar,  and  the  pencils  made  from  it  are  pronounced  to  be 
equal  to  those  made  from  the  American  cedar.  A  few  of  the  manu- 
facturers qualify  such  a  claim  in  some  particulars,  .as,  for  instance, 
that  pencils  made  of  American  cedar  arc  sharpened  more  easily. 

How  long  the  supply  of  red  or  pencil  cedar  of  this  country  will 
last  at  its  present  rate  of  consumption  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is 
certain  that  unless  some  of  the  substitutes  that  have  recently  been 
tested  will  prove  satisfactory  a  few  of  the  mills  now  in  operation 
\vill  be  obliged  to  import  the  wood  from  Africa.  Pencil  makers  in 
this  country  have  long  since  been  searching  for  a  suitable  wood  and 
as  soon  as  the  commercial  value  of  this  African  cedar  can  be  fully 
established  they  will  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  this  new  source 
of  supply  of  raw  material.  !'•  T-  !>• 
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Low  ■- Grades  on  a  Bull  Market 


If  one  were  asked  to  state  the  leading  feature  of  tlie  hardwood 
situation  of  the  past  two  or  three  years,  it  is  likely  that  an  answer 
that  would  come  closest  to  the  truth  would  be  the  increasingly  strong 
position  of  the  low-grade  lumber.  Just  now,  of  course,  practically 
every  yard  is  denuded  of  most  of  its  common  and  cull  lumber,  and 
where  there  are  slow  movers  it  is  nearly  always  in  connection  with 
lumber  above  the  No.  1  common  grade. 

Those  familiar  with  the  constant  references  to  the  decreasing 
quality — and  increasing  cost — of  timber  in  the  hardwood  producing 
sections  have  been  prepared,  as  a  theoretical  proposition,  to  demon- 
strate that  prices  on  low-gi-ade  stock  are  destined  to  fall,  relatively, 
reasoning  in  this  wise:  The  proportion  of  low-grade  lumber  to  the 
total  produced  is  becoming  larger.  The  demand  for  good  hard- 
wood lumber  is  certain  to  be  fairly  constant.  Therefore,  with  the 
supply  of  the  latter  decreasing  and  the  demand  remaining  the  same, 
or  possibly  growing,  the  value  of  upper-grade  hardwood  is  certain 
to  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  greater  amount  of  low-grade 
lumber  being  manufactured,  without  any  apparently  greater  outlet 
than  heretofore,  the  strength  of  the  demand  is  certain  to  diminish 
and  prices  certain  to  fall,  compared  with  those  of  high-grade  stock. 
Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

The  theory  of  the  proposition,  like  a  good  many  other  theories,  has 
bumped  into  at  least  one  solid  fact  that  has  knocked  a  hole  in  it  and 
left  out  a  good  deal  of  supporting  gas.  The  fact  of  most  consequence 
is  the  increasing  local  consumption  of  low-grade  hardwoods  at  the 
point  of  production.  The  southern  states  are  the  largest  producers  of 
hardwood  lumber,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  section  which  is 
experiencing  the  most  rapid  industrial  development  of  any  in  the 
entire  country.  This  has  been  accompanied,  as  every  community 
development  is  accompanied,  with  consumption  of  lumber  on  a  large 

scale. 

One  interesting  evidence  of  this  fact  is  shown  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, where  a  lot  of  railroad  development  work  has  recently  been 
completed,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  increase  the  production 
of  hardwoods  in  that  territory.  But  while  a  large  quantity  of  lumber 
is  being  cut,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  being  used  right  at  the  mill,  or 
very  close  by,  in  the  construction  of  buildings  for  coal  mining  com- 
panies. These  concerns  use  millions  of  feet  in  building  tipples, 
company  offices,  houses  for  miners  and  other  buildings,  and  are  cer- 
tain to  continue  to  take  a  large  part  of  the  total  production  of  the 
sawmills  in  that  territory,  as  the  development  of  the  mines  and  the 
timber  is  going  forward  practically  as  one  operation,  both  being 
dependent  upon  and  the  result  of  the  creation  of  transportation 
facilities. 

In  territories  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  new,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  eastern  Kentucky  sections  where  trees  have  been  allowed 
to  stand,  because  there  was  no  way  to  get  them  out  either^  as  logs 
or  lumber,  industrial  development  on  a  large  scale  is  going  for- 
ward. In  Tennessee,  for  example,  a  water-power  company  capitalized 
at  $20,000,000  has  been  organized.  This  is  now  building  two  large 
power  plants  on  rivers  in  eastern  Tennessee  and  is  constructing  trans- 
mission lines  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  state.  Smaller  companies 
have  begun  similar  development  work  on  other  rivers,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  power  FO  cheaply  that  industrial  activity  is  certain  to  be 
encouraged  is  already  an  assured  fact. 

This  means  a  great  deal  for  Tennessee,  and  it  means  incidentally 
a  good  deal  to  the  lumber  interests  of  the  state.  With  cities  growing 
rapidly  all  over  the  state,  new  factories  being  built,  new  homes  being 
constructed  for  the  additional  population  and  consumption  of  the 
products  of  the  sawmill  going  ahead  apace,, it  is  certain  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  output  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  will  be  used 
at  home. 

The  Southwest,  including  Arkansas  and  western  Louisiana,  is  a 
large  producer  of  hardwoods  and  has  a  greater  future  supply  of  hard- 
wood timber,  perhaps,  than  any  other  part  of  the  southern  territory; 
but  like  other  parts  of  that  section  the  Southwest  is  growing  rapidly 
and    is   maintaining    a    steadily   increasing    consumption    of    lumber. 


The  completion  of  the  Panama  canal  is  confidently  counted  on  to 
help  every  department  of  business  in  the  South,  and  while  definite 
proof  of  this  result  is  as  yet  not  forthcoming,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  stimulation  which  may  be  expected  from  such  a  gigantic  improve- 
ment as  the  linking  of  the  oceans  will  be  evidenced  in  broader  and 
more  aggressive  business  development. 

The  whole  story,  then,  is  that  the  South,  which  has  been,  and  at 
present  still  is,  an  agricultural  section  for  the  most  part,  with  lumber 
production  the  next  leading  interest,  has  reached  a  point  where  the 
development  of  general  manufacturing  is  certain  to  be  an  important 
feature  of  the  situation.  The  question  still  remains,  however,  as 
to  why  this  expansion  along  industrial  lines  should  affect  low  grades 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  lumber. 

In  the  first  place,  new  development,  such  as  that  in  the  eastern 
Kentucky  coal  district,  is  of  the  kind  which  obviously  is  completed 
without  much  attention  to  finish  or  ornamentation ;  utility  is  the  big 
thing,  and  the  heavy  structural  end  rather  than  the  finish  is  given 
chief  attention.  In  other  sections,  the  cutting  away  of  the  timber 
has  converted  the  woodlands  into  farms,  requiring  barns,  fences  and 
other  equipment,  all  of  which  is  of  the  sort  which  takes  low-grade 
material.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  more  valuable  a  com- 
modity is  the  greater  the  distance  it  may  profitably  be  shipped.  Hence 
it  is  logical  that  where  there  is  a  local  market  for  the  millman  he  is 
glad  to  utilize  it  in  the  direction  of  moving  low-grade  lumber, 
knowing  tliat  he  can  dispose  of  his  good  stuff  to  buyers  at  points 
far  removed. 

The  experience  of  large  lumber  concerns  tliroughout  the  Ohio 
valley,  many  of  which  purchase  a  large  part  of  the  output  of  small 
mills  in  the  central  South,  is  that  less  low-grade  stock  is  being 
offered  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  sawmill  men  are  getting  rid  of 
this  material  in  their  own  localities  at  as  good  prices  as  outside 
buyers  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Thus  they  are  undergoing  a  meta- 
morphosis which  is  converting  them  into  retailers  on  their  cheaper 
stock,  while  they  are  continuing  to  dispose  of  the  better  grade  lumber 
in  larger  quantities. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  an  obvious  feature  of  the  situation  is  being 
overlooked,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  many  buyers  who 
formerly  thought  that  they  had  to  have  firsts  and  seconds  lumber  for 
their  particular  purposes  have  discovered  that  they  can  get  along 
very  well  with  No.  1  common  and  even  lower  grade  lumber.  In 
other  words,  the  higher  price  of  lumber  all  along  the  line  has  caused 
many  to  arrange  for  the  use  of  low  grades,  thus  emphasizing  the 
demand  for  this  character  of  stock.  This  is  a  development  along 
desirable  lines,  since  it  strengthens  the  demand  at  a  point  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  supply  is  located. 

That  there  has  been  a  big  change  in  the  situation  here  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  an  executive  of  one  of  the  large  hardwood  lumber 
organizations  made  a  trip  to  conventions  of  various  consuming  maiui- 
facturers  several  years  ago,  demonstrating  to  them,  by  chalk  talks 
and  otherwise,  that  it  would  pay  them  to  buy  more  No.  1  and  No.  2 
common  lumber  and  a  smaller  amount  of  firsts  and  seconds.  At 
that  time  the  preponderance  of  the  demand  among  manufacturers  of 
case  goods  was  for  the  higher-grade  stuff,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  cheaper  kinds,  and  the  big  problem  of  the  sawmill  man  was  to 
get  rid  of  his  low-grade  lumber.  Now  that  consumers  are  educated 
to  using  low-grade  hardwoods,  however,  such  a  problem  is  no  longer 
in  evidence,  especially  in  view  of  the  other  factors  affecting  the 
situation,  as  pointed  out  above. 

The  development  of  dimension  stock  business  was  originally  put 
forward  as  a  solution  of  the  low-grade  problem  of  the  manu- 
facturer; but,  significantly,  the  improvement  in  the  demand  for  this 
kind  of  stock  has  resulted  in  the  consumer  becoming  the  leader  in 
the  call  for  dimension  lumber,  which  many  sawmill  men  are  no 
longer  desirous  of  making,  under  the  conditions  as  to  price  which  now 
obtain. 

' '  I  never  saw  low-grade  hardwood  lumber  so  scarce  as  it  is  today, 
said  one  of   the  leading  wholesale  lumbermen   of  the   Middle  West. 
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who  likewise  has  extensive  manufacturing  interests.  ' '  And  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  temporary,  but  rather  as  the  development  of  a  per 
manent  condition.  Consumers  are  using  more  low-grade  stock,  while 
there  is  less  being  offered  by  the  smaller  producers  than  ever  before. 
While  all  kinds  of  hardwoods  have  advanced  in  price,  the  increased 
values  of  low-grades  are  noteworthy  because  of  the  relatively  larger 


production  of  this  kind  of  lumber.  I  have  noticed  that  lumber  prices 
seldom  decline  gre<atly,  in  spite  of  temporary  fluctuations,  and  there- 
fore I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  present  high  prices  being  paid 
for  common  lumber  are  likely  to  continue,  along  with  a  steady  demand, 
particularly  as  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  any  excess  of  supply 
in  the  near  future. 
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An  Analysis  of  Wood  Values 


To  those  who  handle  lumber  as  a  business  without  having  made 
a  study  of  its  utilization,  it  is  often  not  clear  just  what  are  the 
properties  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  lead  the  artisan  to  prefer 
a  particular  kind  of  wood  for  a  special  purpose.  Not  infrequently 
a  lumberman  handling  certain  woods  will  prevail  upon  a  manu- 
facturing consumer  to  try  out  a  wood  as  a  substitute  for  the 
species  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use,  and  often  with 
disastrous  results  to  both  parties.  Woods  differ  much  in  both 
physical  and  mechanical  properties;  one  may  be  entirely  adapted 
for  a  specific  purpose  and  yet  another  and  almost  similar  species 
may  be  totally  unfit  for  the  same  use.  A  better  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  woods  would  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  manu- 
facturer, the  distributor  and  the  consumer.  The  properties  of 
wood  which  make  them  desirable  or  undesirable,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  a  particular  use  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1 — Mechanical  properties,  such  as  strength,  toughness,  stiffness, 
etc. 

2 — Physical,  such  as  weight,  length  and  character  of  fiber,  and 
behavior  during  and  after  seasoning. 

3 — Chemical,  such  as  color,  durability,  and  value  as  fuel. 

-t — Structural,  such  as  texture,  beauty  of  pattern,  etc. 

5 — Biological,  such  as  form,  size,  and  abundance. 

Of  the  several  groups,  the  mechanical  properties  naturally  take 
precedence,  and  of  these,  toughness  and  stiffness  are  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important,  so  that  even  the  most  general  classifica- 
tion of  woods  into  "hardwoods"  and  "not  hardwoods"  (for  this 
latter  class,  though  by  imjilication  the  conifers,  has  so  far  no  name 
in  this  country)  depends  not  at  all  on  hardness  as  the  word  might 
suggest,  but  on  toughness,  the  tough  woods  being  the  hardwoods, 
the  others  the  conifers.  Since  toughness  is  a  combination  of 
strength  in  several  directions,  the  various  forms  of  strength  should 
first  be  considered  separately. 

When  in  use,  wood  usually  breaks  in  bending,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  axe  or  fork  handle,  or  else  in  shearing  or  splitting,  as  seen  in 
planks  and  boards,  whether  on  the  sidewalk  or  in  the  wagon  body. 
Wood  fails  much  more  rarely  in  compression,  though  much  exposed 
to  this  form  of  strain,  and  still  less  frequently  in  tension,  since 
in  this  direction  its  resistance  is  enormous,  and  can,  in  ordinary 
articles,  ne\er  be  brought  to  fair  trial. 

Fundamentally,  all  strength  of  wood  depends  upon  four  different 
forms  of  resistance,  namely,  the  resistance  to  tension,  or  length- 
wise separation  of  the  fiber;  resistance  to  compression  lengthwise; 
resistance  to  compression  sidewise,  or  to  collapse  of  fiber,  and 
lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibers.  Where  a  stick  of  wood  is  tested, 
none  of  these  forms  of  resistance  can  be  isolated  and  tested  sepa- 
rately, and  in  every  kind  of  failure  two  or  more  are  represented. 

Since  the  strength  of  the  fibers  in  adhesion  is  very  much  less 
than  in  tension  and  compression,  adhesion  enters  into  nearly  every 
test  as  an   important  factor. 

Thus,  if  a  piece  of  wood  consisting  of  several  fibers  is  testeil  in 
tension,  the  fibers  would  probably  not  break  at  all,  but  be  merely 
pulled  out,  the  failure,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  being  due 
to  lack  of  adhesion  and  not  to  a  lack  of  tensile  strength.  Every 
tension  test  presents  numerous  cases  of  this  kind,  the  broken  fibers 
presenting  the  even  fracture,  but  being  splintered  and  drawn  out, 
especially  if  the  wood  is  good. 

In  the  same  way  when  a  piece  of  wood  is  compressed  ifngthwise, 


some  fibers  badly  situated  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  load 
collapse  or  else  crush  into  their  neighbors,  and  immediately  a 
breach  develops,  into  which  fiber  after  fiber  falls,  the  breach 
spreading  from  this  point;  and  the  whole  mass  of  fibers,  now  no 
longer  adhering  in  this  plane,  behave  as  a  great  number  of  separate 
fine  strands — they  "buckle,"  and  the  piece  fails. 

Bending  is  a  compound  test  of  compression  on  the  upper  (con- 
cave) side  of  the  beam  and  tension  on  the  lower  (convex),  ami 
numerically  stands  between  these  two;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  stick 
breaks  in  bending,  whether  it  break  first  on  the  upper  side  (in 
compression)  or  on  the  lower  side  (in  tension),  the  bending 
strength,  as  commonly  stated,  is  neither  equal  to  the  compression 
strength  nor  to  the  tension  strength,  but  lies  between  the  two. 
Here,  as  in  the  cases  cited,  adhesion  forms  one  of  the  factors,  since 
at  failure,  part  of  the  rupture  consists  in  a  separation  of  fibers. 

Shearing  along  the  fiber  is  simply  a  test  in  adhesion,  where  thu 
force  acts  in  line  parallel  to  the  fiber,  and  the  values  in  shearing 
wherever  tested  agree  with  those  of  tests  in  "transverse  tension," 
as  the  test  of  adhesion  may  be  termed. 

In  splitting  or  cleaving,  the  case  is,  like  shearing,  almost  entirely 
one  of  transverse  tension;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
force  is  applied  to  a  small  area  and  acts  on  a  lever  (the  side  of  the 
cleft) ;  it  acts,  therefore,  the  more  effectively  the  longer  the  cleft 
and  the  stiffer  the  wood.  From  what  has  preceded,  it  is  evident 
that  the  adhesion  of  the  fibers,  or  better,  the  resistance  to  trans- 
verse tension,  if  of  great  importance.  Examining  the  structure 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  this  resistance  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  shape  and  relative  position  of  the  fibers.  In  hardwoods  the 
cells  do  not  arrange  themselves  in  rows;  hence,  there  are  no 
natural  cleavage  planes  (except  at  the  pith  rays).  A  knife  passing 
along  a  line  does  not  merely  separate  two  layers  of  fibers;  it  has 
to  cut  through  the  cells  themselves;  while  if  passing  through  con- 
iferous wood  it  finds  a  natural  plane  of  contact  between  two 
sheets  of  fibers,  and  thus  has  easy  work.  Moreover,  the  course 
of  the  fibers  in  hardwoods  is  rarely  straight,  the  fibers  are  generally 
in  oblique  positions  (best  illustrated  in  elm),  they  "interlace," 
and  if  a  piece  of  wood  is  split  the  surface  is  fuzzy  with  the  myriads 
of  fibers  which  were  not  merely  separated,  but  were  torn  in  tension, 
the  very  way  in  which  they  offer  the  greatest  resistance.  For  these 
reasons  hardwoods  have  generally  a  much  greater  strength  in 
transverse  tension  than  the  conifers.  Thus,  oak 'excels  haril  pine 
nearly  as  two  to  one.  Where  this  greater  resistance  to  transverse 
tension  is  accompanied  by  a  greater  flexibility,  by  more  "give," 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case  with  hardwoods,  the  wooil  becomes 
tough;  a  blow  may  indent,  but  does  not  shatter. 

This  toughness  is  a  combination  of  relatively  great  strength  in 
transverse  and  longitudinal  tension  together  with  a  fair  amount 
of  flexibility  or  capacity  to  endure  distortion.  That  toughness 
varies  widely  is  well  known,  as  is  shown  in  the  elm,  which  excels 
in  toughness,  and  in  the  yellow  poplar,  which  |)ossesses  but  little. 
Naturally  the  hardwoods  exhibit  it  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  conifers.  Even  a  jioplar  board  will  bear  far  longer  the  constant 
jar  and  jolt  and  wrench  which  it  must  endure  as  a  part  of  a  wagon 
box  than  a  very  strong  piece  of  pine  or  other  conifer,  and  great 
toughness,  such  as  exists  in  good  hickory,  is  not  possessed  by  any 
known  coniferous  wood. 

Hardness  in  wood  means  the  resistance  which  any  surface,  but 
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particularly  the  sides  (longitudinal  faces)  offers  to  the  entrance 
of  a  blunt  body,  such  as  a  hammer.  The  test  in  hardness  is  one 
of  transverse  compression  of  the  fibers,  and  therefore  depends  on 
their  resistance  to  collapse.  In  a  single  fiber  this  resistance 
depends  on  that  of  the  material  (presumabh'  alike  in  all  wood), 
on  the  shape  of  the  fiber,  and  the  relative  thickness  of  its  walls. 
Fibers  like  those  of  hardwoods  (fibers  proper),  with  a  hexagonal 
cross  section  and  commonly  scarcely  any  cell  lumen  or  hollow, 
naturally,  behave  almost  like  solid  wood  substance.  They  offer 
great  resistance,  so  that  if  the  outer  surface  of  a  stick  is  formed 
by  such  fibers  its  hardness  is  very  great.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  surface  layer  is  composed  of  thin  walled  vessels  or  of  tracheids, 
like  those  of  the  spriugwood  in  conifers,  the  wood  is  soft.  In  the 
usual  test  the  indentation  extends  but  a  short  ditance  ahead  of  thr- 
intrument  (as,  for  instance,  when  a  timber  is  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer); but  if  the  test  is  continued  long  enough  the  compression 
results  in  destruction  of  all  the  thin  walled  and  much  of  the  thick 
walled  tissue  of  the  wood,  so  that  timbers,  such  as  those  some- 
times buried  in  collapsed  portions  of  deep  mining  shafts,  are 
destroyed  throughout.  Such  a  crushed  stick  continues  to  resist 
further  crushing,  becomes  compacted,  dense,  and  heavy,  but  loses 
nearly  all  its  bending  strength;  it  takes  up  water  rapidly,  and 
when  soaked  crumbles  like  wood  in  the  later  stages  of  decay. 
Closer  examination  shows  that  all  thin  walled  fibers  have  collapsed 
just  like  crushed  pasteboard  tubes,  the  break  running  along  two 
or  more  lines  the  length  of  the  fiber,  the  form  of  the  cross  section 
being  changed  from  a  hexagon  to  an  S  shape,  or  an  approach  to 
this  form. 

The  hardness  of  wood  in  the  sense  as  noted  is  quite  variable, 
even  in  wood  of  the  same  species,  varj-ing  on  different  sides  and 
also  according  to  the  portion  of  the  annual  ring  exposed  at  the 
surface,  the  extent  of  compression,  and  other  circumstances. 

In  nearly  all  wood  used  for  construction,  whether  a  bridge  tim- 
ber, the  studding  or  joists  of  a  house,  or  merely  a  table  or  chair 
leg,  the  stiffness  of  the  wood  is  an  essential  quality,  and  in  many 
if  not  most  cases  it  is  far  more  important  than  the  ultimate 
strength.  ,  Thus,  a  rafter  or  joist  need  not  be  very  strong,  but  it 
must  bend  but  little  under  its  assigned  load,  and  even  in  furniture 
and  smaller  objects  the  piece  must  not  only  be  sufficiently  large 
to  hold  up  its  weight  without  l)reaking,  but  to  hold  it  without 
being  distorted  to  an  unsightly  or  troublesome  degree.  In  this 
case  ultimate  strength  is  not  considered,  but  stiffness  or  elasticity 
rather,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  "strong  wood"  is,  witli 
the  artisan,  really  a  stiff  wood.  The  stiffness  of  a  piece  of  wood 
depends  upon  its  weight  and  on  its  structure.  If  a  single  fiber  of 
pine  and  one  of  hickory,  both  of  the  same  size  and  thickness  of 
wall,  could  be  tested,  they  would  probably  be  found  alike  in 
stiffness,  strength  and  degree  of  extensibility,  for  both  are  practi- 
cally alike  chemically  and  physically.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween these  woods  must  therefore  be  in  the  combination  in  whicli 
the  fibers  o«cur  in  the  wood  structure,  and  it  is  in  this  that  we 
find  a  ready  and  plausible  explanation  for  differences.  An  exami- 
nation of  a  piece  of  typical  hardwood  and  a  piece  of  coniferous 
wood  shows  that, — 

1 — The  elements  of  structure  are  alike  in  conifers,  unlike  in 
hardwood. 

2 — They  are  all  large  (comparatively)  in  conifers,  while  in  hard- 
wood extremely  small  elements  (fibers  proper)  form  scattered 
bodies  among  larger  ones  (parenchyma)  and  very  large  ones  (the 
vessels). 

3 — These  bodies  of  small  fibers,  the  strongest  part  of  the  wood, 
have  extremely  thick  Walls,  compared  to  their  size,  in  the  hard- 
woods, but  much  less  so  in  the  conifers. 

4 — The  fibers  in  conifers  are  arranged  in  perfect  rows  (or  really 
sheets,  for  the  cells  of  each  row  are  practically  conterminous), 
those  of  hardwoods  are  found  in  divided  bodies,  and  appear  like 
separate  strands  of  specially  strong  material.  In  addition,  the 
fibers  (tracheids)  in  conifers  are  usually  much  longer  than  those 
in  hardwoods.  On  account  of  these  structural  conditions  the  fibers 
in  the  conifer  act   much   more  perfectly  together   and   allow  less 


"give"  than  the  heterogeneous  elements  and  especially  the  sepa- 
rated strands  of  fibers  in  hardwoods,  which  arrangement  permits 
more  "give,"  and  this  "give"  lessens  the  stiffness  or  elasticity  of 
the  hardwood.  For  if  we  return  to  our  single  cell  we  would  have 
the  upper  part  compressed  when  the  fiber  is  bent,  the  lower  ex- 
tended, and  the  behavior  would  simply  depend  on  the  shape  of  the 
fiber  and  the  material  of  its  wall,  but  if  we  have  a  set  of  fibers 
and  vessels  grown  together  and  tested  the  behavior  depends  not 
only  on  their  shape  and  the  material,  but  also  on  the  relative 
position  of  the  fibers  and  other  elements.  Those  which  are  crooked 
or  oblique  on  the  upper  side  of  the  stick  will  have  their  unfavor- 
able attitude  increased,  those  on  the  lower  side  will  merely  be 
straightened  or  but  partly  strained,  while  the  main  part  of  the 
load  applied  at  first  is  borne  by  only  a  part  of  the  fibers,  that  is, 
those  straightest  in  their  position.  Here  the  large  fibers  of  the 
conifer  with  their  regularity  of  arrangement  all  fall  in  line  at 
once,  they  are  "straight  grain,"  the  "give"  is  small,  and  the 
timber  is  stiff.  Moreover,  when  the  load  is  removed  the  case  is 
exactly  reversed.  The  fibers  of  coniferous  wood,  all  being  strained, 
exert  the  same  power  to  return,  while  many  of  the  fibers  in  the 
hardwood,  on  the  other  hand,  are  really  under  but  little  strain, 
they  make  little  effort  to  return,  the  timber  does  not  "spring 
back,"  and  thus  is  neither  very  stiff  nor  springy  or  resilient; 
it  is  not  very  elastic.  Thus,  it  is  that  conifers  are,  as  far  as  known 
at  present,  generally  stiffer  than  hardwoods  of  the  same  weight, 
the  difference  often  being  very  considerable.  The  finer  and  more 
even  the  structure  of  the  hardwood,  the  straighter  the  grain,  the 
greater  the  weight  of  the  wood',  and  the  more  perfectly  it  is  sea- 
soned, the  stiffer  it  is.  In  conifers  this  quality  seems  to  vary 
directly  with  their  weight.  In  hardwoods  the  matter  is  too  little 
known  to  warrant  any  general  statement,  though  here,  too,  heavy 
woods  like  oak  and  ash  are  stiffer  than  light  woods,  such  as  poplar. 

PHYSICAL    PROPEETIES 

Weight  is  an  important  indicator  of  the  mechanical  qualities  of 
wood  and  a  -direct  measure  of  its  value  as  fuel  or  material  for 
coaling  and  dry  distillation,  and  often  determines  the  choice  of 
woods  for  a  particular  purpose.  Thus,  panels  and  other  surface 
lumber  in  vehicles,  threshers,  and  other  movable  articles,  which 
should  be  no  heavier  than  necessary  to  perform  their  function,  and 
all  lumber  for  shipping  crates  and  boxes,  especially  where  these 
must  be  tight  and  stiff",  are  invariably  selected  from  the  lightest 
wood   obtainable. 

Generally  speaking  our  conifers  are  lighter  than  the  hardwoods, 
but  there  are  light  and  heavy  kinds  in  both. 

Shrinking,  swelling,  warping,  and  cheeking  are  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  use  of  wood,  and  are  all  expressions  of  the  same 
property  of  wood  material,  namely,  its  hygroscopicity,  or  capacity 
to  absorb  or  give  off  water  and  thereby  change  its  volume.  All  the 
walls  of  the  cells  grow  thicker  if  a  dry  piece  is  moistened.  This 
Uureases  the  size  of  the  cells  and  thereby  the  size  of  the  piece. 
The  larger  the  single  cell  elements  the  more  rapidly  the  water  can 
get  to  or  from  all  parts,  and  the  nearer  all  cells  are  alike  in  size 
the  more  nearly  they  slirink  and  swell  alike. 

This  explains  why  pine  or  other  coniferous  wood  shrinks  and 
swells  much  more  evenly  than  hardwoods,  and  also  why  it  is 
more  susceptible  to  moisture.  It  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  lighter  hardwoods  give  so  much  less  trouble  in  shrinking  and 
swelling  than  the  heavier  ones. 

CHEMICAL    PROPERTIES 

Since  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cell  wall  of  all  woods  is 
quite  similar,  the  value  of  wood  as  fuel  and  in  dry  distillation 
merely  depends  on  its  weight.  Of  the  chemical  properties  impor- 
tant in  construction,  it  is  chiefly  durability — resistance  to  decay 
when  placed  in  the  ground  or  otherwise  unfavorably  exposed — 
and  color  which  enter  into  the  selection  of  materials,  both  depend- 
ent on  chemical  combinations.  What  the  substances  are  which 
make  the  heart  of  cedar  and  white  oak  durable  and  what  the 
processes  are  which  lead  to  their  formation  are  as  yet  but  little 
understooti.     It   is  certain  that   these   bodies  are  present   only  in 
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very  small  quantities,  but  perfectly  permeate  the  cell  walls  and 
commonly  appear  together  with  more  or  less  sharply  „,arked 
changes  in  color. 

Generally,  trees  with  durable  wood  form  a  distinct  heartwood 
but  their  sapwood  is  no  more  durable  than  that  of  other  kinds' 
Since  durability  depends  mainly  on  resistance  to  living  organisms' 
proper  experiments  to  determine  the  relative  durability  of  woods' 
are  exceedingly  complicated,  and  satisfactory  results  are  still 
wanting.  In  the  absence  of  better  data,  the  "life"  of  railway 
ties  as  commonly  observed  will  in  some  measure  answer  thi's 
purpose. 

An  even  color,  a  darker  or  lighter  shade,  are  such  important 
elements  m  the  appearance  of  wood  that  in  all  finishing  work 
color  IS  one  of  the  chief  considerations  in  the  selection. 

STRUCTUKAL    FEATURES 

Besides  being  intimately  related  to  the  mechanical  properties  the 
structure  also  determines  the  texture  and  almost  entirely  the 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Texture  may  be  said  to  be  coarse  when  larae 
pores,  ,n  rows  or  scattered,  appear  as  holes  on  the  ends  or  as  dark 
streaks  (troughs)  on  the  sides,  as  in  oak  and  ash;  it  is  moderately 
coarse  if  all  its  elements  are  large,  as  in  pine,  and  it  is  fine  it- 
all  the  elements  are  small,  as  in  cherry,  and  much  more  so  in  box- 
wood. Apart  from  the  appearance  of  the  wood,  the  texture  is 
often  in  itself  a  property  which  fits  or  unfits  the  wood  for  a  partic- 
ular use.  Thus,  red  oak  is  useless  for  tight  cooperage  or  for  a 
delicate  piece  of  carving,  because  in  the  one  case  it  leaks,  in  the 
other  Its  own  coarse-texture  lines  will  mar  and  distort  the  picture 

Structure  is  the  firstelement  of  beauty  in  wood.    Its  uniformity 
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of  structure  makes  white  pine  monotonous;  the  striking  difference 
ot  spring  and  summerwood  renders  hard  pine  obtrusive-  the 
arrangement  of  vessels,  fibers  and  pith  rays  characterize  oak,  and 
he  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  same  elements  gives  to  elm  those 
handsome  figures  of  dark  wavy  lines  on  an  even  background  of 
brown  \Vithout  analy^ing  or  inquiring  into  their  cause,  the 
se^eral  patterns  have  become  familiar  to  all,  and  the  beautiful 
turniture  in  oak  and  maple  and  cherry  and  walnut  testify  to  their 
recognition  and  importance. 

BIOLOGICAL    PECULIARITIES 

Size,  form  and  abundance  of  wood  more  than  any  other  features 
have  influenced  the  development  of  our  wood-using  industries 
Man  IS  indebted  to  a  large  degree  to  the  large,  long  shafted,  and 
well  formed  conifers  for  assisting  him  in  his  progress.  Occurring 
on  extensive  areas  and  combining  most  useful  qualities,  they  are 
genera  ]y  sought  for  structural  purposes.  If  a  carpenter  were 
obliged  to  rely  upon  beech,  birch,  chestnut,  oak,  poplar,  etc.,  and 
had  to  use  them  in  combination,  house-building  would  be  not  only 
much  more  difficult  and  costly,  but  unsatisfactory.  While  the 
stringer  and  joist  of  pine  would  keep  straight,  its  neighbor,  the 
oak,  would  sag  down,  the  chestnut  would  warp  out  of  line  the 
beech  and  hickory  would  soon  be  infested  with  boring  insects, 
and  the  whole  would  be  a  failure.  Abundance  in  suitable  size, 
form  and  qualities  made  white  pine  the  king  of  American  woods 
tor  certain  purposes  and  so  fully  are  those  properties  appreciated 
in  practice  that  it  required  a  severe  struggle  to  introduce,  for 
instance,  such  excellent  material  as  cypress  as  a  substitute. 

H.  S.  S. 


The  Trade  Journal 


The  follmvlnf;  is  an  addiv^s  (Ulivr..,!  l.Koiv  the  I.ouisyi 
A  song  which  was  heard  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club 
was,  "We're  here  because  we're  here."  Some  of  the  business 
men  of  this  country  once  believed  that  the  trade  journals  had  no 
better  excuse  for  existence  than  that;  but  the  trade  and  technical 
papers  have  proven  their  usefulness,  and  they  are  here  to  stay 
Instead  of  being  merely  tolerated,  they  now'  are  welcomed  and 
made  use  of. 

What  is  a  trade  journal?  It  is  a  paper  which  is  made  to  in- 
terest but  one  class  of  readers.  Technical  papers,  such  as  those 
for  architects,  engineers,  machinery  men,  etc.,  are  usually  included 
lu  the  same  class,  though  sometimes  the  distinction  is  made  that 
trade  journals  are  for  those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  a  given 
class  of  goods,  while  technical  papers  cater  to  classes  which  con- 
sume certain  products.  For  example,  the  Clothier  &  Furnisher  is 
distinctly  a  trade  journal;  while  Engineering  News  would  be 
classified  in  the  technical  field. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  dominating  idea  of  the 
present,  as  far  as  the  commercial  world  is  concerned,  is  greater 
efficiency.  The  problem  of  doing  the  thing  better,  or  more  quickly, 
or  more  cheaply,  has  been  studied  at  every  point,  from  the  factor.v 
to  the  consumer;  and  the  science  of  management  has  been  evolved 
from  a  consideration  of  the  details  going  into  the  production  of 
goods  or  sales  in  the  best  possible  way. 

The  trade  journal,  as  I  see  it,  has  been  more  responsible  than 
any  other  thing  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  modern  business 
man. 

^  This  is  of  course  a  broad  statement,  and  yet  I  believe  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  will  demonstrate  its  truth.  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  provided  a  medium  for  the  discussion  of  new  ideas;  and  in 
the  second  H  has  developed  a  lot  of  them  of  its  own  initiative. 

Whenever  a  new  plan  for  improving  methods  of  production  or 
management  is  evolved,  the  best  place  to  get  a  clear,  complete  and 
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authorative  statement  of  it  is  in  the  pages  of  the  trade  juornals 
covering  the  fields  affected.  It  will  be  there— you  can  count  on 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  anybody  discovers  that  he  has 
a  better  system  of  cost  accounting  or  a  better  method  of  handling 
material  than  has  been  used  in  his  line  previously,  he  is  quite 
likely  to  tell  the  trade  journals  about  it  sooner  or  later,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  upon  a  peculiar  and  iteresting  coinci- 
dence, and  that  is  that  the  live  wires  of  every  business  are 
invariably  the  men  who  read  their  trade  journals  most  closely.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  are  live  wires  because  they  read  trade  journals; 
It  may  be  a  cause  instead  of  an  effect.  But  at  any  rate  it  is 
certainly  significant  that  the  men  who  are  making 'the  biggest 
successes  are  those  who  are  giving  close  attention  to  the  business 
papers  in  their  respective  fields,  and  are  using  them  in  a  way 
calculated  to  get  out  of  them  all  thie  value  that  they  possess. 

The  trade  journal  idea  is  a  good  deal  like  the  basic  principle 
back  of  the  Eotary  Club,  as  I  understand  it.  It  is  the  thought 
of  everybody  helping  everybody  else.  In  the  Rotary  Club  men 
come  together  for  exchange  of  ideas  and  mutual  benefit  .-.nd 
everybody  profits. 

In  the  trade  journal,  when  an  ideal  condition  is  realized  as  it 
frequently  is,  members  of  the  business  pool  their  experiences,  the 
sum  total  being  definite  and  established  facts  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  help  everybody  in  the  business. 

If  the  trade  journal  is  in  the  news  class,  perhaps  giving  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  in  which  it  is  interested  timely  information 
en  the  movement  of  the  leading  commodities,  it  has  correspon- 
dents located  in  the  principal  cities,  and  these  furnish  a  com- 
plete and  reliable  story  of  the  developments  of  the  market  up 
to  within  a  few  hours  of  going  to  press.  Many  of  these  great  jour- 
nals maintain   branch   offices   in   the   leading  centers,  with  salaried 
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managers  and  staffs.  A  company  which  publishes  several  papers 
in  the  men's  wear  field  has  large  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
It  keeps  a  Chicago  printing  plant  working  on  its  papers  about  all 
the  time,  and  iu  addition  prints  two  daily  papers  in  New  York. 
Big  organizations  like  this  cost  a  lot  of  monej'.  One  of  the  leading 
trade  journals  in  Chicago  spends  $4,000  a  week,  outside  of  the 
actual  cost  of  printing,  this  including  a  staff  of  seventy-five  corre- 
spondents, eight  or  ten  editorial  writers  iu  the  main  office,  and 
a  big  road  staff  used  in  advertising  and  special  work.  Papers 
of  this  kind  are  producing  something  distinctly  worth  while. 

Most  of  you  would  be  astonished  to  learn  that  there  are  738  traile 
and  technical  papeis  and  this  does  not  include  farm,  law,  medical 
journals,  which  belong  in  the  several  categories  of  class  publica- 
tions. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  past  ten  years  have  been 
marked  by  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and  a  great  improve- 
men  in  the  quality  and  trade  and  technical  journals  of  all  kinds. 
The  trade  paper  of  the  old  school,  printed  originallj-  as  a  means 
•  of  conveying  market  information,  did  little  more  than  this,  filling 
up  a  good  many  pages  with  polite  personals  about  the  various 
members  of  the  trade.  Likewise,  such  a  paper  attempted  to  cover 
the  entire  industry,  from  the  origin  of  the  raw  material  to  the 
consumer.     The  effect  was  superficial,  disjointed  and  uncertain. 

The  typical  trade  journal  of  today  is  radically  different.  It  is 
chiefly  educational  in  character,  and  smacks  more  of  the  magazine 
than  the  newspaper,  although  in  many  lines  the  market  or  news 
feature  will  alway.s  be  predominant. 

It  likewise  selects,  as  a  rule,  but  one  class  of  the  trade  or  one 
section  of  the  country,  and  cultivates  that  field  intensively,  rather 
than  extensively.  Thus  many  papers  are  made  for  the  manufac- 
turer only  or  for  the  retailer  only.  Many  circulate  altogether  in 
the  Middle  West,  others  take  the  South,  while  there  are,  of 
course,  many  which  cover  the  national  field,  from  a  standpoint  of 
circulation. 

But  whatever  its  plan  of  production,  the  twentieth  ceutur3'  trade 
journal  has  a  service  to  perform,  and  it  performs  it.  It  has  some- 
thing of  value  to  say  to  its  readers,  and  it  usually  says  it  in  an 
interesting  and  convincing  manner.  It  has  the  intimate  touch,  the 
familiar  tone,  the  vocabulary  and  the  ideas  of  the  man  in  the 
business  it  reaches;  it  is  by,  for,  and  of  that  business,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  a  value  that  no  merely  general  publication  could 
ever  hope  to  have. 

This,  incidentally  makes  the  trade  journal  reaching  a  carefully 
selected  class  a  remarkably  productive  advertising  medium.  When 
the  average  person  thinks  of  advertising,  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  newspapers  or  magazines  which  are  what  the  experts  call  con- 
sumer publications.  Consequently  the  big  national  advertising 
campaigns,  which  are  intended  to  make  the  name  and  character- 
istics of  a  product  known  to  the  general  public,  are  featured  iu 
periodicals  of  that  character.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  advertising  campaigns  on  record  have  been  con- 
ducted almost  altogether  in  the  trade  publications.  The  public 
generally  never  hears  of  them,  and  it  is  not  intended  that  it  should; 
but  they  are  getting  results  of  a  definite,  measurable  character. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  which  is  known  as  a  great 
national  advertiser,  is  carrying  the  battle  for  business  into  every 
manufacturing  paper  of  consequence,  applying  its  sales  arguments 
definitely  to  the  pi-oducts  covered  by  the  several  publications;  the 
result  being  that  when  a  brick  manufacturer  picks  up  his  trade 
journal,  he  sees  an  ad  telling  about  what  General  Electric  motors 
have  done  in  brick  plants;  the  woodworker  or  furniture  manu- 
facturer hears  of  them  with  relation  to  that  use  only;  textile  oper- 
ators are  talked  to  with  reference  to  their  special  .requirements,  and 
so  on.  Each  argument  has  an  inside  aspect  which  gives  it  tre- 
mendous force. 

I  believe  that  the  advertising  of  the  future  will  Ije  largely  con- 
fined to  just  such  carefully  selected  mediums.  1  mean  to  say  not 
that  the  general  magazines  will  cease  to  exist,  but  that  there  will 
be  fewer  of  them,  and  that  they  will  carry  less  advertising  as  the 
manufacturer  finds  that  he  can  get  the  same  results  at  a  smaller 
cost  by  using  the  trade  journal  for  distribution  and  the  newspaper 


for  local  sales  work,  with  the  technical  papers  forming  the  link  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  products  which  are  not 
distributed  generally,  such  as  machinery. 

If  I  were  to  be  permitted  to  make  one  plea  on  behalf  of  the  trade 
paper,  it  is  this:  Use  it.  The  journal  that  is  published  for  a  spe- 
cial class  can  not  accomplish  its  purpose  unless  it  numbers  among 
its  readers  a  fair  percentage  of  those  in  that  class.  Merely  sub- 
scribing to  such  a  paper  does  not  end  the  job.  It  should  be  read 
carefully,  from  kiver  to  kiver,  as  the  old  darky  said,  including  the 
advertising.  No  one  can  do  this  without  benefiting  by  it;  and  the 
benefit  will  be  measured  exactly  by  the  amount  of  interest  put  into 
the  study.  


Conditions  Abroad   During  January 

Liverpool 

The  arrivals  from  North  American  ports  at  Liverpool  for  Janu- 
ary were  11,103  tons,  as  against  6,900  tons  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  business  of  January  was  rather  quiet  in 
comparison  with  December  trade.  This  condition,  however,  was 
anticipated.  The  average  values  are  high  aiul  generally  steady. 
There  has  been  little  chartering  for  ocean  transportation  done  for 
next  season. 

The  arrivals  of  oak  logs  from  the  Uuited  States,  included  a 
shipment  of  :23,000  cubic  feet  from  Jlobile.  Deliveries  have  been 
satisfactory  and  stocks  at  present  are  light  with  firm  values  pre- 
vailing. There  was  a  moderate  importation  of  wagon  planks  dur- 
ing the  past  month  and  the  deliveries  have  been  on  a  moderate 
scale.  As  a  subsequence,  values  of  first-class  stock  of  this  sort  are 
firm.  The  stocks  of  wagon  oak  planks,  including  outside  depots, 
amounted  tn  192, .500  cubic  feet  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month  as  against  140,500  cubic  feet  February  1,  1912. 

No  import  or  consumption  of  elm  was  noted  during  the  month. 
The  arrivals  of  ash  totaled  6,000  cubic  feet  during  the  month  and 
the  consumption  3,000  cubic  feet.  Light  stock  and  firm  prices 
are  noted.     The  supply  of  ash  logs  was  disposed  of  readil.y. 

The  month  closed  with  an  active  demand  for  black  walnut  logs 
at  very  satisfactory  prices.  The  demand  for  walnut  boards  and 
planks  has  been  steady  during  the  month.  Good  grades  of  satin 
walnut  (red  gum)  boards  were  actively  inquired  for  during  Janu- 
ary. On  the  other  hand,  there  was  little  or  no  demand  for  satin 
walnut  logs  and  little  encouragement  is  held  out  for  shipments  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  demand  for  yellow  poplar  logs  was  steady,  particularly 
for  good  quality  of  timber  of  good  size.  A  moderate  inquiry  at 
steady  prices  prevailed  for  yellow  poplar  planks  and  boards. 

January  showed  an  import  of  3,000  cubic  feet  of  birch  logs 
into  Liverpool.  The  consumption  was  7,000  cubic  feet.  Stock  i.* 
but  moderate  and  prices  are  generally  firm.  Both  import  and 
consumption  of  birch  lumber  has  been  moderate,  while  stock  on 
hand  was  sufficient  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  steady  values 
prevailed.  There  was  a  fair  inquiry  for  well  manufactured 
hickory  lumber  of  good  grades.  Round  hickory  logs  showed  a 
good  demand  and  firm  prices  during  the  month. 

Hamburg 

According  to  a  report  from  Hamburg,  business  during  Januar.v 
was  rather  above  the  average  level  for  that  month.  Trade  during 
the  first  month  in  the  year  usually  is  somewhat  restricted  on 
account  of  inventory  taking  and  because  of  the  fact  that  river 
transportation  to  the  interior  is  often  hampered  by  bad  weather 
conditions.  While  there  is  some  apprehension  that  the  month  of 
February  will  before  its  close  bring  labor  troubles  in  the  furni- 
ture   manufacturing   circles,    still    the    outlook   for    1913    is    good. 

Speaking  of  the  demaud  for  black  walnut,  the  report  states  that 
while  buyers  were  prepared  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  best 
grades,  shippers  were  reluctant  to  offer  such  stock. 

Fairly  large  quantities  of  .white  oak  were  sold  during  the 
month  of  January  and  the  demand  still  continues  strong.  Red,  sap 
and  tupelo  gum  were  in  good  request  during  the  month.  A  num- 
ber of  contracts  were  arranged.  While  the  level  of  prices  in 
Cottonwood  prevented  business  in  some  quarters,  still  a  consid- 
erable   number    of   satisfactorv    transactions    were    closed. 
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Impressions  of  a  Tenderfoot 


Second  Paper 


To  people  "down  East" — and  Chicago  is  down  East,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Inland  Empire  and  the  Pacific  coast  country — 
the  distances  encountered  in  railroad  journeys  in  the  great  West 
are  appalling.  From  Chicago  to  Missoula,  Mont.,  the  first  principal 
lumber  manufacturing  point  touched  on  the  journej'  to  the  Xorth- 
west,  is  two  solid  days  on  a  limited  express  train. 

Again,  when  a  man  thinks  of  a  night 's  journey  from  Portland  to 
San  Francisco,  for  example,  he  is  astounded  when  he  finds  that  by 
the  de  luxe  Shasta  limited  the  trip  consumes  twenty-eight  hours. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  deuce  of  a  way  between  things  in  the  great  West. 
To  the  stranger,  Missoula,  Mont,  (and  Missoula  is  a  type  of 
hundreds  of  other  small  enterprising  cities  of  the  West),  is  sur- 
prising in  many  features.  It  has  none  of  the  wild-and-wooUy-West 
appearance  that  the  Easterner  would  naturally  expect.  Both  the 
business  structures  and  the  residences  are  of  a  substantial  and 
handsome  character.  The  streets  are  well  paved;  electric  lights  and 
electric  light  signs  are  everywhere  in  evidence;  there  are  good 
street  car  service,  splendid  school  buildings  and  alluring  shop  win- 
dows that  are  not  excelled  in  any  eastern  cities  of  double  its  size. 
Tt  almost  seems  that  these  westerners  go  to  extremes  on  the  electric 
light  proposition,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  very  cheapest  thing  in  the 
whole  country  because  you  find  electric  lights  in  profusion  every- 
where. 

These  Inland  Empire  hotels  are  rather  surprising  to  the  wayfarer. 
Most  of  them  are  simply  lodging  hquses,  and  the  guest  inquiring 
for  the  dining  room  is  told  to  "go  to  the  left"  or  "to  the  right 
around  the  corner"  where  he  will  find  a  restaurant.  These  restaur- 
ants vary  from  the  "ride-the-pony "  variety  like  Thompson's  Spa 
at  Boston  to  a  fair  counterfeit  of  one  of  Childs'  best  that  you  en- 
counter in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

I  visited  only  one  of  three  sawmill  operations  at  Missoula  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  principals  of  the  others,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  three  sawmills  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company, 
presided  over  by  Kenneth  Ross.  Kenneth  Boss  is  a  lumberman 
and  one  needs  spend  but  a  few  hours  in  going  through  the  Bonner 
sawmill,  its  yards,  planing  mills  and  door,  sash  and  box  factory  to 
be  convinced  of  that  fact.  It's  a  big  operation,  mighty  well 
handled. 

While  trailing  the  Northern  Pacific  I  went  over  to  the  little  town 
of  Ravalli,  some  eighty  or  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Missoula. 
Ravalli  is  simply  a  tank  station,  but  here  I  encountered  a  cowboy 
who  was  spending  his  time  in  negotiating  an  automobile.  It  was 
a  six-cylinder  Pierce-Arrow — not  of  the  latest  type,  but  it  still 
had  four  wheels  under  it  and  a  gasoline  tank  and  an  engine,  but  it 
was  entirely  deficient  in  a  hood,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
upper  works  were  missing.  I  made  a  contract  with  this  brigand 
to  take  me  up  through  the  Flat  Head  Indian  Reservation  of  Mis- 
sion Valley,  thirty-five  miles,  to  the  south  end  of  Flat  Head  Lake. 
It  was  just  thirty-five  miles,  and  this  cowboy  was  certainly  some 
chauffeur,  because  he  took  me  up  this  valley,  uphill  and  down, 
over  bunch  grass  and  tumbleweed,  over  about  as  much  semblance 
to  a  road  as  you  would  find  in  darkest  Africa,  in  just  two  hours. 
It  was  a  nerve-racking  tiip,  and  the  reasons  I  had  for  not  jumping 


from  the  vehicle  and  finishing  the  journey  on  foot  was  that  there 
was  a  boat  to  catch  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  for  Somers,  Mont.;  and 
again,  I  recalled  the  .lewish  story  of  the  sinking  ship,  about  which 
Abe  was  putting  up  such  an  awful  hallabaloo,  when  his  friend 
Ikey  observed: 

"Abe,  what  are  you  kicking  about?     It  ain't  your  ship,  is  it?" 

It  wasn't  my  automobile. 

This  Mission  Valley,  with  its  quaint  Catholic  mission  houses  away 
up  between  the  mountain  ridges,  is  very  picturesque  and  has,  it 
is  said,  wonderful  eventual  agricultural  possibilities.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  engaged  in  gigantic  reclamation  work  involving  the 
building  of  scores  of  miles  of  concrete  irrigation  ditches,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  a  great  country  some  time. 

From  the  foot  of  Flat  Head  Lake  to  Somers,  Mout.,  the  journey 
on  a  little  flat-bottomed  steamer,  is  thirty-one  miles.  I  arrived 
there  at  night  after  an  all-day's  trip  from  Missoula,  and  then  went 
up  to  the  general  headquarters  of  all  the  sawmill  men  in  this  dis- 
trict at  Kalispell,  twelve  miles  distant,  on  a  plug  road  of  the 
Great  Northern. 

Here  I  found  another  tidy  little  hotel  on  the  lodging  house  plan, 
where  you  go  around  the  corner  to  get  something  to  eat.  Here 
I  also  encountered  A.  E.  Boorman,  who  is  a  prince  in  disguise,  but 
incidentally  is  secretary  of  the  Montana  Larch  Association.  Here 
I  also  "met-up"  with  a  half  dozen  more  of  the  leading  lumber 
operators  of  the  district.- 

Just  a  word  about  Boorman.  He  takes  a  stranger  to  his  heart 
and  just  quits  everything  to  make  life  pleasant  for  him.  He  knew 
exactly  where  I  could  get  pictures  of  every  forest  tree  that  I 
lacked  in  my  collection,  and  tramped  with  me  for  miles  in  the 
forest,  and  insisted  upon  toting  my  fifty  pound  camera  besides.  I 
am  going  to  do  my  best  to  secure  Boorman  a  front  seat  in  the 
alluring  place  of  the  Great  Beyond. 

Kalispell  is  the  center  of  Montana  larch  production.  Although 
this  district  produces  sundry  other  kinds  of  wood,  the  so-called 
larch  is  the  predominant  one.  Government  reports  don't  say  so, 
but  it  is  alleged  there  are  twenty  billion  feet  of  this  wood  growing 
in  this  section,  with  Kalispell  as  the  center. 

The  word  "larch"  does  not  spell  anything  to  the  uninitiated, 
but  in  reality  larch  is  western  tamarack.  But  dont'  let  that  worry 
you,  because  western  tamarack  is  nothing  like  its  eastern  namesake. 
It  has  a  reddish  brown  bark,  is  tall  but  of  comparatively  small  size, 
and  has  an  average  age  of  perhaps  four  hundred  years.  The 
winter  growth  is  hard,  the  summer  growth  a  good  deal  softer. 
It  is  relatively  a  light  wood  in  weight,  but  has  possibilities  as  a 
rift-sawed  lumber  unexcelled  by  the  very  finest  type  of  long  leaf 
yellow  pine.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  softwood  flooring  that  will  be 
£/if  flooring  of  the  future,  to  take  over  the  bulk  of  the  trade  that 
can't  be  filled  from  oak  and  maple.  To  achieve  the  best  results 
it  should  be  rift-sawed,  because  the  flat-sawed  stock,  owing  to  its 
proneness  of  cleavage  between  the  summer  and  winter  growth,  does 
not  produce  very  desirable  results  as  a  lumber  product.  In  fact, 
little  attempt  is  made  to  produce  this  lumber  in  anything  above  six 
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inch  widths.     However,  it  is  a  mighty  good  wood,  and  with  proper 
manufacture,  seasoning  and  handling  there  is  a  big  future  for  it. 

On  my  way  to  the  great  western  commereial  center  of  western 
Washington — Spokane — I  made  several  stops  at  various  sawmills, 
where  I  found  fir,  cedar,  larch,  white  pine  and  western  pine  being 
produced  in  large  quantities.  A  good  many  of  these  western  oper- 
ators are  still  depending  on  the  uncertain  mountain  streams  for 
the  transportation  of  their  logs,  with  the  result  that  a  good  deal  of 
log  stain  is  observable  in  the  product;  and  again  the  character  of 
the  atmosphere  does  not  contribute  to  good  seasoning,  with  the 
result  that  altogether  too  much  lumber  is  stained  and  very  indif- 
ferently handled. 

.'\gain,  what  may  be  regarded  as  extremely  wasteful  manufactur- 
ing methods  obtain  in  nearly  all  localities.  A  manifest  improve- 
ment will  surely  come  about  in  lumber  manufacture  and  handling 
methods  before  any  considerable  profits  can  be  attained  in  lumber 
production.  This  observation  is  made  advisedly,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  stumpage  cost  for  timber  holdings  belonging  to  these 
various  companies  was  obtained  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

Spokane  is  the  commercial  center  of  large  lumber  manufacturing 
interests.  Surrounding  it  is  a  vast  empire  of  timber  and  agricul- 
tural lands.  There  are  several  important  sawmill  plants  in  the 
city  itself.  This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Western  Pine  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  secretary  of  which  is  A.  W.  Cooper,  a 
Forest  Service  graduate,  who  is  as  generous  with  his  time  and 
information  as  Secretary  Boorman  over  at  Kalispell.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  him  for  a  multitude  of  courtesies,  and  the  pleasure  of 
a  conference  with  more  than  a  score  of  the  leading  members  of  his 
association. 

The  lumbermen  out  there  come  to  association  meetings.  A  little 
hike  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  seems  to  be 
as  nothing  to  them.  They  make  a  trip  of  this  sort  with  as  little 
thought  of  effort  as  a  Chicago  lumberman  would  in  dropping  around 
the  corner  for  a  highball.  The  lumbermen  out  in  the  West  work  on 
the  ' '  team  ' '  plan.  They  regard  anything  that  is  good  for  the  indi- 
vidual lumberman  good  for  the  total  of  the  interests.  They  ex- 
change information  and  play  fair  with  each  other.  They  are  get- 
ting there. 

At  Spokane  I  stopped  at  the  big  hotel  bearing  the  name  of  the 
city,  and  I  coaxed  Mr.  Cooper  over  to  have  lunch  with  me  the 
day  after  my  arrival,  and  it  was  here  I  encountered  a  surprise.  By 
the  merest  accident,  of  course.  Cooper  and  I  drifted  through  the 
men's  cafe  on  our  way  to  the  dining  room,  and  naturally  stopped 
at  the  bar  for  an  Appolinaris.  Mr.  Man  at  the  right  of  us  observed 
to  the  chemist  behind  the  bar,  "Give  me  a  Gibson  cocktail."  Mr. 
Man  at  the  left,  with  equal  insistence  said,  "Give  me  a  Gibson," 
and  inside  of  a  minute  there  was  a  fusillade  of  "Give  me  a  Gibson  ' 
cocktail,"  from  a  dozen  sources. 

First  I  regarded  this  thing  as  a  joke  that  had  been  put  up  on  me 
by  either  Boiling  Arthur  Johnson,  Leonard  Bronson  or  J.  E. 
Rhodes,  but  my  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  so  I  changed  my  order  to 
a  "Gibson,"  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  a  Gibson  cock- 
tail under  the  western  classification  is  simply  what  is  Tcnown  in  the 
East  is  an  "  extra  dry  Martini, ' ' — one-half  a  slug  of  dry  gin  and  an 
equal  amount  of  French  vermuth  stirred  up  over  a  chunk  of  ice. 
I  still  think  that  Johnson  or  someone  of  the  bunch  is  responsible 
for  this  nomenclature,  but  it  is  a  certainty  that  I  found  Gibson 
cocktails  the  vogue  from  Spokane  to  Seattle,  and  clear  down  the 
length  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  San  Diego.  It  may  be  possible  that 
they  are  the  vogue  in  lower  California  also,  but  I  stopped  before 
crossing  the  Mexican  border,  and  therefore  can 't  tell  for  a  cer- 
tainty. 

The  Spokane  hotel  is  a  pretty  good  blufiE  of  a  hotel  for  any  land, 
but  still  these  people  are  building  a  bigger  one  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  additional  accommodations,  and  are  proposing  to  build 
one  that  will  be  an  eyeopener. 

When  you  get  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Spokane  you  will  hear 
the  natives  and  traveling  men  all  talking  about  the  wonderful 
restaurant  of  Spokane — Davenport's.  Davenport's  is  regarded 
as   the   gastronomic   Mecca    of   western   Washington.      You   are   told 


of  this  marvelous  eating  resort,  about  its  splendid  interior,  fault- 
less cooking,  service,  game,  and  all  this  sort  of  thing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Davenport's  is  about  as  garish  a  joint  as  you  would  find 
on  Sixth  Avenue  in  New  York,  and  it  is  manned  by  a  bunch  of 
expatriated  hack  drivers  disguised  as  waiters,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Greek  brigands.  It  is  just  a  pretense  for  good  food,  good 
cooking  and  good  service.  It  is  a  monumental  bluff  of  pretense 
and  imitation  of  first-class  metropolitan  restaurants.  Still,  Daven- 
ports's  is  the  ultra-fashionable   hangout   of   Spokane. 

In  theatrical  parlance,  the  Inland  Empire  country  is  referred  to 
as  the  "alfalfa  circuit."  I  think  it  should  be  denominated  with 
more  appropriateness  as  the  "willow  plume  circuit."  I  know  I'll 
get  myself  disliked  for  the  observation,  but  the  disease  known  as 
the  willow  plume  originating  in  Paris  and  brought  o%'er  to  New 
York  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  is  in  its  most  aggravated  form  in 
Spokane  and  surrounding  cities.  Women  wear  substantial,  com- 
mon-sense shoes,  and  long,  parti-hued  woolen  coats,  but  ninety 
per  cent  of  them  are  addicted  to  these  appallingly  big  flat  hats, — 
a  cross  between  an  umbrella  and  the  roof  of  a  summer  house — 
which  are  loaded  down  with  masses  of  feathers.  I  walked  past  the 
open  portiers  of  a  dining  room  in  which  was  being  engineered  a 
ladies'  tea  fight  by  Spokane's  elect  womankind  one  day.  I  didn't 
see  any  ladies — not  even  the  tip  of  one  nose.  It  was  a  billowy 
mass  of  feathers  akin  to  the  foam  of  the  surf  at  Atlantic  City. 
One  night  I  sat  at  the  theater  between  two  of  these  appalling 
headgears,  the  rims  of  which  lapped  at  least  a  foot  across  my 
knees,  when  the  center  sections  were  held  on  the  laps  of  the 
ladies  at  my  right  and  left. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  very  delightful  visit  at  several  of  the 
big  mills  at  Sand  Point,  Idaho,  and  vicinity.  I  made  one  stop  at 
North  Yakima,  Wash.,  about  midway  between  Spokane  and 
Seattle.  North  Yakima  is  another  typical,  well-ordered  little  city, 
in  the  center  of  the  great  apple-growing  region.  There  is  one 
big  sawmill  plant  there,  that  of  the  Cascade  Lumber  Company, 
a  modern  and  up-to-date  plant  manufacturing  quite  largely  what 
is  known  as  western  pine.  However,  the  name  "western  pine" 
doesn't  spell  anything  to  the  uninitiated.  "Western  pine"  is 
Finns  ponderosa,  the  yellow  pine  of  the  West  masquerading  under 
various  names  in  various  sections.  It  is  a  growth  which  starts 
in  just  north  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  various  qualities  ex- 
tends clear  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  also  has  a  considerable  growth 
in  California.  In  Mexico  it  is  known  as  Mexican  white  pine;  in 
Arizona  as  Arizona  pine;  in  New  Mexico  as  New  Mexico  pine; 
in  the  Inland  Empire  as  western  pine,  and  in  California  as  Cali- 
fornia white  pine.  Depending  on  soil  and  latitude,  it  varies  con- 
siderable in  quality,  but  the  sapwood  makes  a  most  excellent 
imitation  of  white  pine,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  both  locally 
and  through  the  entire  East  in  the  manufacture  of  doors,  sash  and 
interior    finish. 

I  am  indebted  to  A.  H.  Huebner,  of  North  Yakima,  manager  of 
the  Cascade  Lumber  Company,  not  only  for  a  pleasant  visit  at  his 
big  plant,  but  also  for  sundry  specimens  of  the'  apple  orchard 
product  of  that  region,  which  I  buried  most  religiously  in  my  grip 
and  ate  one  apple  a  week  through  the  remainder  of  my  journey, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  one  monster  specimen  back  to  de- 
liver to  my  wife  in  Chicago.  The  Cascade  Lumber  Company's  plant 
is  a  good  one  and  very  well  handled,  and  while  perhaps  it 
negotiates  its  drying  problem  of  western  pine 'as  well  as  the  best, 
there  is  still  improvement  that  should  be  made. 

Don't  forget  for  a  minute  that  there  are  boomers  in  the  land 
in  the  Inland  Empire.  They  are  just  as  numerous  and  busy  as 
further  westward.  Talk  about  the  living  embodiment  of  the 
circus  poster — they're  it. 

The  California  land  barker,  pestiferous  as  he  is,  is  a  babe-in-the- 
woods  beside  some  of  these  Inland  Empire  fellows — and  don 't  forget 
that  the  former  is  no  slouch. 

Then  I  went  to  Seattle,  where  Proctor  Knox's  alluring  forensic 
story  of  Duluth  is  duplicated.  But  as  Kipling  says,  this  is  another 
story. 

H.  H.  Gibson. 
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Meeting  of  Box  Manufacturers 


The  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers  met  in  the 
fourteenth  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago, 
February  19  to  21  inclusive.  There  was  an  attendance  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  box  manufacturers.  Unusually  close  attention 
was  paid  to  the  addresses  and  discussions  occurring  in  each  session 
and  all  the  sessions  were  marked  by  a  large  attendance. 

The  opening  session  of  the  first  day  was  introduced  by  F.  M. 
West,  president.  Mr.  West  gave  a  short  talk  and  then  introduced 
L.  E.  McGann,  commissioner  of  public  works  of  Chicago,  who 
delivered    an    address    of   welcome    representing   Mayor    Harrison. 

Following  a  short  talk  by  B.  F.  Masters,  President  West  delivered 
his  annual  address,  in  which  he  gave  a  general  resume  of  the 
year's  work.  He  spoke  encouragingly  of  what  had  transpired 
-during  the  last  twelve  months  and  of  future  prospects. 

Following  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  which  showed  the  finances 
of  the  association  to  be  in  good  condition,  Secretary  E.  H. 
Defebaugh  gave  his  annual  report.  He  further  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  past  year  and  told  of  the  possible  benefits  from  attendance 
at  the  conventions,  pointing  out  particularly  the  good  that  can 
come  from  co-operative  action  on  the  part  of  the  members,  which 
can  be  secured  only  by  getting  together.  One  of  the  most  perti- 
nent proofs  of  the  efiiciency  of  association  work,  according  to  the 
secretary,  is  the  satisfactory  prices  being  realized  for  boxes. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  general  conditions  which  every  membei 
secures  from  association  attendance,  such  uniformity  of  prices 
could  not  be  maintained.  In  speaking  of  the  matter  of  substitu- 
tion of  fibre  boxes  for  wooden  boxes,  Secretary  Defebaugh  said  that 
the  number  of  claims  in  the  railroad  claim  offices  is  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  for  long  hauls  the  fibre  container  is  inade- 
quate. According  to  the  speaker,  it  is  necessary  to  convince  the 
wholesale  consumer  that  he  reaps  an  advantage  from  goods  shipped 
in  wooden  containers  as  against  goods  shipped  in  fibre  containers 
and  that  with  this  advantage  he  can  afford  to  charge  additionally 
for  the  goods  received  packed  in  wooden  boxes.  The  secretary 
stated  that  this  persuasion  is  a  matter  of  salesmanship  and  that 
salesmen  should  be  instructed  to  make  every  effort  possible  to 
convince  the  wholesale  consumer  that  he  is  getting  better  value 
for  goods  received  in  sound  condition  and  that  he  should  be 
willing  to  pay  a  slightly  increased  price. 

H.  B.  Maxwell,  association  manager,  reported  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  association  during  his  term  of  office.  He  spoke 
particularly  of  proceedings  in  the  E.  W.  Pridham  case.  This  case, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  same 
classification  on  goods  packed  in  fibre  packages  shipped  to  the 
East  as  at  present  prevails  on  similar  goods  shipped   to  the  West. 

The  nominating  committee  submitted  the  following  names  as 
its  recommendations  for  officers  for  the  coming  year: 

President:     W.  D.  Sexton,  Cincinnati,  O. 
First  Vice-President  :  W.  F.  Brown.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Second  Vice-President:     F.  S.  Blodgett,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Third   Vice-President:     J.   W.   Jarboe,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 
Secretary  :     E.  H.  Defebaugh,  Chicago,  III. 

Directors  :  Bert  Hanna.  G.  L.  Crosman,  John  A.  Cook,  W.  L.  Russell, 
T.    H.   EUenberger,   H.   E.   Montgomery,  E.  E.  Fair. 

The  committee  on  uniform  cost  system  reported  through  its 
chairman,  B.  F.  Masters.  The  report  was  followed  by  consid- 
erable discussion  and  it  was  finally  moved  that  discussions  be 
continued  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association.  This  would  give 
the  members  ample  opportunity  to  digest  the  contents  of  the  com- 
mittee's  report  and  to  form  their  opinions. 

At  the  Thursday  session  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
Hard%vood  and  Hemlock  Manufacturers'  Association,  gave  a  talk 
showing  the  connection  between  the  hardwood  lumber  industry 
and  the  manufacture  of  boxes.  Mr.  Kellogg  assured  the  members 
that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  there  being  any  immediate 
break  in  the  price  of  box  lumber.  His  statement  in  this  particular 
was  received  philosophically  by  the  members  of  the  association  and 
a   discussion   of   the   question   established   the   fact   that  the   con- 


sensus of  opinion  of  tho  members  is  that  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  boxes  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  In  fact,  there  was 
considerable  evidence  in  the  discussions  which  would  indicate 
that  box  manufacturers  are  now  getting  considerable  increase  in 
price  for  their  product.  Several  members  expressed  themselves 
as  believing  that  even  with  the  increased  price  of  box  lumber 
their  plants  will  return  a  satisfactory  profit  during  the  coming 
year.  Other  men  prominently  connected  with  the  lumber  business 
whq  gave  their  views  on  this  same  question  were  F.  E.  Parker, 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association, 
J.  E.  Ehodes,  secretary  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  J.  M.  Goodwillie,  prominent  box  manufacturer  of 
Chicago. 

The  committee  on  uniform'  classification  then  reported  through 
its  chairman,  J.  E.  Williams.  In  conjunction  with  this  report  was 
a  report  of  the  committee  on  standardization  of  the  wooden  box. 
The  reports  and  following  discussions  treated  fully  of  the  question 
of  the  superiority  of  the  wooden  box  as  a  shipping  container.  A 
most  important  phase  of  the  discussion  was  that  having  to  do 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  railroads  and  the  box  interests 
working  out  a  standard  for  boxes  which  would  result  in  the 
continued  acceptance  of  the  wooden  container  as  the  superior  of 
all  shipping  containers. 

Harry  A.  Wheeler  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  spoke  enthusiastically  to  the 
attendance  of  the  possibilities  of  the  association  he  represented. 
Mr.  Wheeler  outlined  what  has  been  done  by  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  told  what  it  is  now  trying  to  do  and  of  the 
future  possibilities.  He  spoke  of  the  increased  benefit  which 
would  result  from  increased  and  continued  support  on  the  part 
of  the  business  men  throughout  the  country  through  increased 
membership. 

C.  W.  Price,  representing  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin, gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  the  prevention 
of  industrial  accidents.  He  analyzed  the  causes  for  the  usual 
class  of  accidents  occurring  in  industrial  plants  and  pointed  out 
practical  methods  of  preventing  such  catastrophes.  Mr.  Price 
had  arranged  with  the  visiting  delegates  at  the  convention  to 
visit  the  headquarters  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Chicago,  where 
there  is  on  exhibition  a  complete  line  of  accident  preventing 
appliances.  The  exhibit  contains  photographs  of  every  known 
practical  device  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  which  can  be 
applied  to  woodworking  machinery  of  any  kind.  These  photo- 
graphs were  taken  from  appliances  now  in  successful  operation  and 
represent  practical  ideas  rather  than  merely  the  theory  of  accident 
prevention.  The  photographs  are  supplemented  by  working  models 
of  the  devices  wherever  it  was  possible  to  exhibit  them. 

The  session  Friday,  February  21,  was  mainly  executive  in  char- 
acter. Following  the  executive  discussions  the  committee  on 
officers'  reports  reported.  These  reports  were  adopted.  The 
committee  on  resolutions  submitted  resolutions  on  the  deaths  of 
the  following:  Frank  Halleck  of  the  W.  S.  Doig  Estate,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Henry  Stevens,  wife  of  Henry  Stevens,  formerly 
manager  of  the  box  association;  R.  B.  Dyer,  president  of  the 
Northwestern  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers;  W.  F.  Goessling, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Edward  Germain  of  Saginaw,  Mich.  The  com- 
mittee also  recommended  that  votes  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the 
hotel,  to  the  members  of  the  Chicago  trade  entertaining  the 
visiting  delegates,  to  the  speakers,  the  officers  and  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission. 

The  election  of  officers  followed,  the  recommendations  of  the 
nominating  committee  being  adopted. 

The  entertainment  included  luncheon  for  the  ladies  at  the  South 
Shore  Country  Club  Thursday  noon.  The  ladies  also  attended  a 
dinner  and  theatre  party  Thursday  evening.  At  the  same  time 
the  men  were  enjoying  a  banquet  and  entertainment  in  the  roof 
garden  of  the  La  Salle  hotel. 

—39— 
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The  Mail  Bag 


Any  reader  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  desiring  to  communicate 
with  any  of  tlie  inquirers  listed  In  this  section  can  have  the  ad- 
dresses on  written  request  to  the  rHail  Bag  Department,  HARD- 
VvoolJ  KECoRD,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  and  referring 
to  the  number  at  the  head  of  each  letter  and  enclosing  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope. 


B  398— Bleaching  Wood 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Fob.  14. — Editor  IIaedwooii  Hecoed  :  We  are  refcrreil 
to  you  b.T  IIarr.y  D.  Tieman,  in  charge  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  to  whom  we  had  directed  an  inquiry  with  regard  to 
bleaching  wood. 

We  have  met  with  a  process  of  bleaching  hardwood  that  removes  all 
sap  and  slain  and  natural  color,  leaving  it  a  pure  white.  We  are  under 
the  impression  that  this  is  not  a  new  process  and  we  would  like  to  have 
you  advise  if  you  have  met  with  any  literature  or  advertising  on  the 
sub.)ect.  ■_ 

The  .above  concern  hua  been  advised  th.it  the  only  process  that  we 
know  anything  about  for  bleaching  Avood  is  involved  in  that  wliich 
is  known  as  the  sulphur  fume  process.  Sections  of  light  colored 
lumber  or  veneer  can  be  suspended  on  wires  by  means  of  clothes- 
pins or  their  equivalent  in  a  tight  box  and  by  sifting  a  handful 
of  sulphur  over  live  coals  in  an  iron  pan  or  kettle,  the  surface  of 
woods  like  maple  can  be  bleached  to  a  very  white  tone. 

Mr.  Tieman  probably  had  in  mind  the  Kraetzer  process  of  steaming 
wood  under  pressure  to  contribute  to  its  quick  and  accurate  seasoning. 
This  process  simply  tends  to  make  the  color  and  tone  of  wood  more 
uniform,  but  does  not  change  the  color  of  woods  that  contain  no 
tannic  acid.  Woods  that  are  rich  in  tannic  acid,  like  red  gum,  red 
oak,  sycamore  and  mahogany,  are  materially  darkened  by  this 
process;  and  it  is  possible  by  treating  wood  in  steam  under  pressure 
for  a  considerable  period  to  render  white  oak,  for  example,  rich 
brown  in  color,  and  carried  far  enough,  will  vulcanize  the  wood. — 
Editor. 

B  399— A  Correction 

Port  Barre,  La..  Feb.  1.5. — Editor  Hahdwood  Kecoud  :  The  copy  of 
your  issue  of  February  10  received.  The  article  you  published  in  regard 
to  The  St.  Landry  Realty  Company  is  correct  in  every  particular  with  the 
exception  that  it  has  not  purchased  any  timberlands  from  the  Port 
Barre  Lumber  Company.  Its  timber  lies  in  a  different  section  of  the 
country  altogether. 

This  is  rather  doing  an  injustice  to  the  Port  Barre  Lumber  Company, 
and  will  ask  you  to  kindly  correct  it  in  your  ne.'it  issue  and  oblige. 

The  St.   Landbv  Realty  Company. 
'  B  400 — Wants  Butternut 

Rock  Falls,  111.,  Feb.  13. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:  Cartier-Holland 
Lumber  Company,  Ludlngton,  Mich.,  suggests  that  you  could  likely  advise 
me  as  to  any  firms  manufacturing  butternut.  I  want  a  carload  of  4/4 
and  6/4  firsts  and  seconds  and  No.  1  common,  on  grade.  If  you  can  give 
me  apy  information  on   this  line  would  appreciate  the  favor. 


The  above  inquirer  has  been  supplied  with  a  brief  list  of  manu- 
facturers of  this  wood,  who  possibly  will  be  able  to  supply  it. — 
Editor. 

B  401 — Percentage  of  Moisture  in  Kiln-Dried  Oak 

.Jackson,  Mich.,  Feb.  10. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  Will  you  advise 
me  what  is  the  percentage  of  moisture  left  in  oak  after  it  has  been 
through  the  average  kiln?  This  question  was  askid  me  by  a  varnish 
man.  . 

The  above  correspondent  has  been  informed  that  oak  which  has 
passed  through  an  ordinary  dry  kiln  retains  probably  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  its  weight  in  water.  Capillary  attraction  in  the  wood 
is  so  strong  that  no  heat  short  of  burning  will  compel  it  to  give  up 
all  of  its  moisture. 

Air-drying  in  a  room  of  ordinary  temperature,  no  matter  how  long 
continued,  still  leaves  in  the  wood  enough  water  to  weigh  from  eight 
to  ten  per  cent  as  much  as  the  wood. — Editor. 

B  402— In  the  Market  for  Elm 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Feb.  5,  1013. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:  Wc 
are  in  the  market  for  two  or  three  carloads  No.  1  common  and  better. 
elm,  15",  IG"  and  17"  wide,  thoroughly  dry.  Can  you  advise  where  this 
stock  can  be  had  ?  . 

A  I'st  of  manufacturers  of  southern  elm  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Chattanooga  inquirer. — Editor. 


B  403 — Evidences  of  Interest 

As  proof  that  it  pays  to  take  time  to  read  a  legitimate  trade 
paper,  Hardwood  Record  submits  the  three  appended  communica- 
tions coming  respectively  from  a  manufacturer  of  beds,  a  prominent 
wholesaler  in  the  East,  and  a  manufacturer  of  shuttle  blocks.  These 
men  found  in  the  last  issue  of  Hardwood  Record  ideas  which  appealed 
to  them  as  being  practically  valuable  in  connection  with  their 
business. — Editor. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:  In  the  last 
Issue  tiiere  was  an  article  entitled  "New  Zealand  Hardwoods  Might  Prove 
Satisfactory  in  America."  We  desire  further  information  and  would 
like  to  know  to  whom  to  write  for  the  same.  We  should  like  to  get  the 
names  of  the  woods  which  compare  nearest  to  hard  or  i-ock  maple,  beech 
and   birch   and  rock  elm.      We  would   then   want   to  import   a   sample   lot. 

Cot   Bed  Company,   Inc. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Feb.  15. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:  I  find  in  your 
issue  of  Feb.  10  an  article  on  page  34  entitled  "I'ersonality  In  Salesman- 
ship." This  is  one  of  the  best  articles  that  I  have  ever  read  and  if  all 
the  lumbermen  would  read  the  same,  I  know  that  they  would  be  greatly 
benefited. 

The  luaiber  business  today  is  more  or  less  like  a  race-track,  one  sales- 
man merely  trying  to  go  faster  than  the  other,  without  really  consider- 
ing the  actual  outcome  of  his  labor.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  be 
a  case  more  of  volume  than  of  profit  and,  while  I  believe  that  competi- 
tion is  the  life  of  trade  in  many  instances,  competition  is  the  death  of 
trade  as  explained. 

I  also  must  admit  that  the  personality  of  a  salesman  is  a  great  factor, 
but  that  personality  must  be  his  integrity  and  truthfulness  and  fair 
dealing  with  his  customers.  It  is  not  the  number  of  salesmen  that  are 
on  the  road  that  counts,  but  the  success  of  a  business  depends  upon  the 
character  of  its  representatives  W'hose  aim  should  be  to  make  a  fair 
margin  for  those  they  represent.  Such  men  are  hard  to  get  as  fre- 
quently such  men  consider  themselves  capable  of  going  into  business  for 
themselves. 

As  stated  above,  I  wish  it  wore  possible  for  every  lumberman  to  read 
this  valuable  article. 

■  Lumber  Company. 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  Feb.  15. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:  Your  article  on 
page  34b,  Feb.  10  issue,  entitled  "L^seless  Hardwoods  Will  Have  Value," 
was  very  interesting.  The  gum  you  spoke  of  has  l>een  tried  by  the  writer 
for  shuttle  manufactui-e  and  it  was  found  that  it  will  warp  and  check. 
.'Vs  to  the  other  woods  you  mentiou.  it  w-ill  be  interesting  to  note  how 
they  will  perform  in  service.  My  idea  would  be  that  the  quebracho 
would  ans-vver  very  well.      Can  you  advise   me   where   I    can   get  a  sample 

of  the  wood?  . 

B  404— In  the  Market  for  Beech 

New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  We  are  in  the- 
market  for  some  %"  No.  1  common  and  firsts  and  seconds  beech  and  if 
you  can  put  us  in  touch  with  stune  mill  who  can  furnish  same,  we  will 
appreciate  your  attention. 

Lumber  Company. 


While  it  is  recognized  that  this  is  a  particularly  hard  item  to 
secure  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  especially  hard  under  present 
conditions  of  stock,  it  may  be  possible  for  this  concern  to  fill  its 
requirements.  It  has  been  given  ii  list  of  pos.siblr  producers  of  this 
grade  of  stock. — Editor. 

B  405 — Wants  Three  and  Five-Ply  Panel  Stock 

Cliicaga.  Feb.  l.S. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:  Please  put  our  name 
on  your  I>ullotin  service  as  we  are  in  the  market  for  three  and  fiveply 
panel  stock  in  beech,  oak  and  mahogany  and  also  for  1/S"  oak  and  birch 
door  stock.  Kindly  see  if  you  can  not  find  some  firms  who  can  supply 
us   with  the  above  stock. 

Veneer  and  I*anel  Works. 

B   406 — Wants   Stock   for  Packing   Cases 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  Can  any  of 
your  readers  quote  on,  or  inform  me  where  I  may  obtain,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  any  kind  of  softwood,  sound  knotted  stock  suitable  for  pack- 
ing cases,  5/S"  or  9/16"  thick,  5  to  10"  wide,  some  3  and  4"  taken, 
5  to  10'  long,  bundled  and  marked  for  export,  giving  price  delivered  at 
nearest  port?  Can  use  three  to  four  cars  monthly.  This  is  a  steady 
business  throughout  the  year.  May  be  resawed  stock.  Must  be  wood 
grown   in    this   countr.v.  . 

The  above  inquirer  has  been  supplied  with  a  list  of  several  manu- 
t:Mturers  of  crating  lumber. — Editor. 


A  prominent  railroad  in  New  England  is  re-trying  the  experiment 
of  preserving  crossties  by  boring  a  hole  through  the  middle  and 
filling  with  oil  which  cau  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  hole 
in  each  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  extends  to  within  six 
inches  of  one  end  of  the  tie,  the  open  end  being  plugged  after  the 
oil  is  put  in. 
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'News  Miscellany 


Coming  Annual  of  the  National  Wholesalers 

All  reports  indicate;  that  tlip  annual  morting  of  the  National  WTiole- 
sale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  Thurs- 
<lay  and  Friday.  March  6  and  7,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  conventions 
ever  held  by  that  association.  Arrangements  are  being  made  by  mem- 
bers in  several  cities  to  engage  special  cars,  and  It  Is  very  evident  that 
the  decision  of  the  trustees  to  hold  the  meeting  this  year  at  Atlantic 
City  meets  with  the  very  hearty  approval  of  the  association  members. 

Arrangements  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  which  Is  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  association  during  the  meeting,  are  the  most  complete  ever  made 
for  a  convention.  The  floor  plans  of  the  hotel  are  such  that  the  meet- 
ings can  be  conducted  on  a  very  convenient  and  expeditious  basis,  the 
convention  hall  being  on  the  first  floor  right  off  the  lobby,  while  the 
various  committee  rooms,  smoking  room,  etc.,  provide  a  most  suitable 
meeting  place.  The  executive  committee  is  working  out  a  program  for 
the  convention  and  the  banquet  which  Is  to  be  held  on  Friday  evening, 
March  7.  Speakers  of  prominence  will  attend  the  banquet.  The  replies 
from  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  associations  show  that  the 
association  and  delegate  attendance  will  be  unusually  large.  The  ladies 
will   also  participate  in  the  banquet. 

Several  important  subjects  will  be  considered  at  the  business  meeting 
and  the  combination  of  business  and  .social  arrangements  is  one  that  will 
be  unusually  pleasing  to  the  members  and  delegates. 

Forestry  Matters  in  North  Carolina 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Association, 
at  its  meeting  in  .Tanuary,  passed  resolutions  by  which  It  declared  its 
attitude  on  several   important  matters  of  policy. 

The  state  was  urged  to  co-operate  with  the  federal  government  in  pro- 
tecting the  forests  on  the  headwaters  of  the  principal  rivers. 

The  movement  to  turn  over  government  timberlands  to  the  state  in 
which  they  are  situated  was  strongly  disapproved,  and  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  were  asked  to  use 
their  best   efforts   to  defeat  it. 

Better  means  were  advocated  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  in  the 
state  against  fire,  and  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  was  asked  for 
that  purpose. 

The  time-honored  custom  in  the  South  of  ranging  stock  in  the  wood< 
is  severely  criticized.  4'Hogs  and  cattle,"  it  is  declared  in  the  report. 
"are  preventing  the  reforesting  with  longleaf  pine  of  vast  areas  of  cut- 
over  forest  land  in  the  eastern  half  of  Norch  Carolina."  The  association 
recommended  a  stock  law  that  would  put  a  stop  to  the  unrestricted 
ranging  of   cattle   and   bogs. 

The  movement  for  establishing  a  chair  of  forestry  in  the  State  Uni- 
versit.v  was  endorsed  by  the  association. 

Activities  of  Memphis  Lumbermen 
lied  gum  will  be  used  as  the  interi<^r  finisli  in  the  new  Chisca  hotel. 
which  is  being  Erected  here  and  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  in  the  city.  The  management  first  decided  on  birch, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  activit.v  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  Lumbermen's  Club  the  specifications  have  been  changed  from  birch  to 
red  gum.  The  latter  is  to  be  quarter-sawn  and  is  to  bo  used  in  its 
natural  color,  with  the  result  that  it  is  expected  that  it  will  prove 
<iuite  an  advertisement  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  this  lumber.  The 
special  committee,  of  which  F.  B.  Robertson  is  chairman,  made  its  report 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club,  held  at  the  Hotel  Gayoso.  Feb. 
15.  and  the  success  of  the  work  of  this  committee  was  the  source  of 
much  gratification  to  the  members,  particularly  to  those  who  are  promi- 
nently identified  with  red  gum,  either  through  ownership  of  gum  timber 
or  through  operation  of  plants  manufacturing  this  lumber.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  club  to  agree  that  the  management  of  the  hotel  should  not 
experience  any  loss  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  specifications,  and 
this  was  done.  It  is  not  known  what  the  difference  in  cost  will  be,  but 
the  club  is  sending  a  representative  to  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  to  go  over  the 
matter  with  the  firm  at  that  point  which  bad  the  original  contract  speci- 
fying birch.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  gum  timber  in  the  Memphis 
territory  and  the  success  of  the  committee  in  this  instance  is  accepted 
by  members  of  the  trade  here  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  taken 
in  the  educational  work  being  done  in  behalf  of  that  particular  wood. 

The  law  and  insurance  committee,  through  James  E.  Stark,  reported 
that  further  investigation  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  Are  insurance  rates 
<m  lumber  in  Memphis  were  not  only  higher  than  at  points  north  of  the 
Ohio  river  but  that  they  were  higher  than  those  at  Nashville  and  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Stark  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  this  matter,  and  the 
further  he  goes  the  more  convinced  he  is  that  rates  here  are  entirely 
out  of  line  and  that  they  are  so  excessive  that  a  decided  ad.iustment  is 
necessary.  He  and  the  members  of  his  committee  held  a  conference  dui'- 
Ing  the  past  week  with  a  representative  of  the  Tennessee  Inspection 
Bureau  but.  while  a  number  of  propositions  were  made,  none  was  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Stark  had  a  vast  array  of  figures  which  he  submitted  to 
the  club  hearing  out  his  contention  that  rates  here  are  not  only  to.p 
high  but  that  they  are  distinctly  out  of  line  with   those  on   similar  risks 


""ST other  points.  Mr.  Starl;  also  Introduced  to  the  club  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  identified  with  Insurance  matters  and  who  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  Ibe  insurance  companies  could  make  substantially  lower 
rates  at  Memphis  and  still  get  away  with  a  good  profit.  The  commit- 
tee will  continue  its  efforts  to  secure  lower  rates,  and  indications  are 
that  the  matter  will  be  handled  so  vigorously  that  something  definite  In 
the  way  of  results  will  be  obtained. 

The  river  and  rail  committee  called  the  attention  of  the  club,  through 
.Tohn  W.  MeCIure,  to  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany had  agreed  to  temporarily  withdraw  the  proposed  increase  of  two 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  shipments  of  Cottonwood  and  gum  from 
Vicksburg.  Cedar  Point  and  one  other  station  In  Mississippi  to  Memphis. 
This  withdrawal  Is  effective  until  May  1,  when  the  Illinois  Central  pro- 
poses to  put  in  Increased  tariffs  on  all  hardwood  shipments  of  lumber 
from  points  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  to  Memphis.  Mr. 
McClure  states  that  the  shippers  of  hardwood  lumber  were  represented 
at  the  hearing  before  Special  Examiner  Elder  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Feb.  13,  at  which  time  the  Illinois  Central  made  this  an- 
nouncement, by  ,1.  II.  Townsend,  manager  of  the  Southern  Hardwood 
Traffic  Bureau,  and  J.  R.  Walker,  special  attorney  for  that  organization. 
The  hardwood  men  did  not  attend  and  did  not  give  any  testimony  because 
this  hearing,  it  was  stated,   dealt  almost  altogether   with   pine. 

The  club,  on  recommendation  of  the  river  and  rail  committee.  In- 
structed the  secretary  to  request  the  Tennessee  senators  at  Washing- 
ton to  support  the  confirmation  of  the  reappointment  of  Mr.  Clark  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce   Commission. 

Among  the  guests  at  this  meeting  was  Special  Examiner  Elder  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Elder  addressed  the  club  and 
said  that,  while  this  was  bis  first  visit  South,  he  was  very  favorably 
impressed  with  Memphis.  He  complimented  the  lumbermen  in  particti- 
lar  upon  the  good  feeling  which  existed  among  them  and  which  enabled 
them  to  combine  themselves  into  such  a  formidable  organization  for  the 
protection  of  their  mutual  interests.  By  virtue  of  his  connection  with 
the  commission  Mr.  Elder  has  had  an  excellent  oppoi-tunlty  to  witness 
the  results  which  have  followed  the  organized  efforts  of  the  lumbermen  of 
this   section    in    connection    with    rate   and    other   problems. 

This  meeting  was  well  attended  and  was  of  particular  interest,  owing 
to  the  number  of  subjects  which  came  up  for  discussion.  The  attend- 
ance was  large.     The  usual  luncheon  was  served. 

Philadelphia  Exchange  in  Monthly  Meeting 

The  Lumbcrniin's  Exchange  held  its  repular  monthly  meeting  on  Feb. 
(J.  President  William  T.  Betts  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  luncheon,  a 
regalement  of  another  sort  but  of  equal  relish  was  furnisbed  by  Owen  M. 
Bre.ner.  president  of  the  Philadelphia  ^^'holesa'e  Lumber  Dealers*  Associa- 
tion who  has  recently  made  a  trip  to  the  Panama  canal,  of  which  he 
made  a  (borough  inspection,  and  of  which  wonderful  construction  he  is 
well  equipped  to  give  an  entertaining  description  and  to  expatiate 
exhaustively  upon  its  wonderful  advantages  to  a  universal  traffic.  He 
illustrated  this  great  work  by  the  aid  of  moving  pictures.  This  was  a 
treat  for  which  those  present  feel  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bruner.  Views  of 
some  of  the  immense  lumber  camps  and  timber  tracts  in  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington, and  of  other  interesting  Pacific  plants  were  also  given.  By  a 
neat  little  trick  of  Mr.  Bruner.  as  a  closing  view.  President  William  T. 
Betts  and  George  A.  Howes,  appeared  in  bold  relief  on  the  sheet  to  the 
excessive  mirth  of  the  audience. 

At  this  meeting  J.  E.  Troth,  in  behalf  of  Ralph  Soudcr.  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  legislation,  submitted  a  report  in  which  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  exchange  endorse  the  bill  asking  for  the  repeal  of 
the  mercantile  tax,  which  request  was  made  by  the  joint  committee  on 
repeal  of  mercantile  tax,  Pittsburgh.  The  exchange  concluded  to  do 
this.  It  also  endorses  the  endorsement  of  the  Alter  bill,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania General  Assembly,  in  Harrisburg.  against  fraudulent  advertis- 
ing, notifying  the  Pittsburgh  Publicity  Association  to  that  effect.  A  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
on  which  to  begin  the  (onstruction  of  a  new  custom  house  In  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  was  in  resolution  endorsed  by  the  exchange  at  this  meeting. 
The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  sent 
a  request  that  delegates  to  represent  the  exchange  be  sent  to  the  Seven- 
teenth annual  meeting,  to  be  held  on  April  4  .and  5.  The  six  sessions  of 
this  annual  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  "The  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States."  I'resident  Betts,  was  instructed  to  appoint  delepates. 

Timber  Purchase 
.1.  C.  Turner,  the  well-known  cypress  man  of  New  York,  has  Just  pur- 
chased 24.000  acres  of  cypress  and  tupelo  giim  timber  near  Jlobile.  Ala., 
from  the  Mobile  Timber  Company.  The  tract  cruises  about  .'S.'')O,fl00.000 
feet.  Mr.  Turner  expects  to  begin  to  operate  this  timber  sometime  dur- 
ing 1014.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  enterprises  in  the  Gulf  coast 
region  in   which   Mr.  Turner  Is  Interested. 

February  Edition  Red  Book 
The  Lumbermen's  Credit  A.ssociation.  Transportation  building.  Chicago. 
publisher  of  the  Red  Book,  has  delivered  to  its  subscribers  the  Febru- 
ary eilition  giving  ratings  and  financial  standing  of  lumber  concerns 
throughout  the  United  States  and  several  provinces  of  Canada.  This 
concern,  of  which  William  Clancy  is  the  head,  has  been  In  business  since 
1S70,  aiid  aside  from  printing  the  Red  Book  and  issuing  reports  on  the 
lumber   traile.    it    also    has   a    law   and   collection   department. 
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Meeting  of  St.  Iiouis  Lumbermen's  Exchange 

The  Southwestern  rate  case  was  the  priocipal  topic  touched  on  at  the 
first  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  newly  elected  president,  F.  H.  Smith,  which  took  place 
at  the  Mercantile  Club,  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  7.  There  was  a  good 
attendance. 

President  F.  H.  Smith,  called  the  business  meeting  to  order  and  asked 
Charles  E.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  traffic  committee  to  report  on  freight 
rate  matters.  Mr.  Thomas  spoke  of  the  proposed  advances  from  the 
Southwest,  telling  how  comprehensive  tbey  were,  how  the  contemplated 
changes  have  caused  the  lumber  interests  of  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  other 
cities,  as  well  as  tlie  Lumbermen's  Club  to  take  action.  He  stated  that 
the  advances  were  a  far  reaching  scheme  for  other  rate  advances  from 
the  South.  He  also  mentioned  that  most  of  the  money  necessary  for  the 
expenses  in  presenting  the  case  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
had  been  raised  or  pledged. 

Harold  Small,  an  attorney,  who  has  been  retained  to  conduct  the  rate 
advance  case  before  the  Commission,  then  discussed  the  various  phases 
of  the  freight   rate  situation. 

H.  A.  Boeckeler,  Thos  E.  Powe,  G.  H.  Cottrell  and  Geo.  E.  Hibbard 
also  spoke  on  the  subject. 

George  E.  W.  Luehrmaiin,  chairman  of  the  fire  insurance  committe<? 
although  not  at  the  meeting,  sent  word  that  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  by  his  committee  and  a  report  would  be  handed  in  at  the  next 
meeting. 

National  Inspection  for  January 

The  .January  statement  of  inspection  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Natioral  Hardwood  Lumber  Association  shows  that  during  that  month 
1.3, .599. 434  feet  of  hardwoods  were  inspected 
under  the  bonded  certificate.  This  is  an  increase 
of  3.818.60.3  feet  over  January,  1012,  and  was 
accomplished  at  an  expense  of  $191.04  in  excess 
of  inspection  fees  earned.  Floods  and  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions  at  many  southern  points 
materially   reduced   the   volume   of  work. 

Since  the  letter  of  Jan.  17,  five  new  applica- 
tions for  membership  were  received,  which  makes 
the  total  since  the  convention  of  last  June, 
ninety-five. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  June  5  and  6  at  the  Hotel  Sherman. 
The  attention  of  all  members  is  directed  to  sec- 
tion 2,  article  IX,  of  the  by-laws.  During  the 
coming  month,  the  recommendations  of  the  in- 
spections rules  committee  which  will  be  voted 
upon  at  the  convention  on  June  6  will  be  printed 
and  a  copy  sent  to  every  member.  Proposed 
changes  in  the  inspection  rules  must  be  sent  to 
Chairman  J.  M.  Pritchard,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  prior 
to  March  5. 

R.  L.  Dooley  has  been  appointed  as  assistant 
to  inspector  H.  H.  Roberts  at  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  and  I.  O.  Burdette  succeeds  O.  L.  Faust  as 
assistant   deputy    inspector   at    Memphis. 

Biltmore  Doings  for  January- 
Jan.   2   brought   the    students   of   the    Biltmore 
Forest  School  together  at  Darmstadt  in  Germany 
after    the    Christmas    liolidays.       The    students 
spent  the  entire  month  in  Darmstadt. 

During  January  a  number  of  short  trips  were 
taken  to  the  forests  and  wood  utilizing  establishments  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  school's  headquarters.  The  students  were  enabled  to 
study  and  observe  the  gradual  increase  in  the  intensity  of  forest  manage- 
ment as  it  developed  with  the  gradual  welding  together  of  the  many 
small  principalities  which  eventuallj',  in  1871,  formed  the  German  empire 
as  we  know  it  today. 

On  Jan.  6  the  students  paid  a  memorable  visit  to  old  Heidelberg  and 
while  there  visited  the  communal  forests  under  the  guidance  of  the 
supervising  forester.  Here  were  encountered  some  fine  stands  of  chest- 
nut grown  from  natural  reed  regeneration  on  steep  hillsides.  Chestnut 
here  suffers  from  wind-shake  .inrt  is  utilized  chiefly  for  its  tannic  acid 
and  for  .staves  of  brandy  barrels. 

The  Balkan  war  has  influenced  forestry  even  in  Heidelberg,  for  the 
supervising  forester  is  selling  the  box  board  quality  of  pine  to  be  used 
for  ammunition  boxes  at  a  price  of  thirty  dollars  per  cord. 

A  visit  to  Mannheim,  the  terminus  of  the  commercially  navigihie 
Rhine,  was  made  praticularly  pleasant  by  members  of  a  local  firm  of 
timber  merchants.  Most  cf  the  lumber  imported  comes  from  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Finland,  with  the  United  States  a  poor  fourth.  This  situa- 
tion will  undoubtedly  be  changed  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal. 
The  principal  lumber  imported  from  the  United  States  is  longleaf  pine. 
Douglas  fir  is  imported  to  some  extent,  but  there  Is  a  prejudice  against 
ft,  the  trade  saying  that  it  is  too  soft  for  flooring,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  chiefly   used. 

The  students  made  a  trip  to  the  plant  of  the  leading  German  mana- 
facturer   of   woodworking   machinery.      Here   the   points   of   difference   be- 
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tween  American  and  German  woodworking  machines  were  pointed  out 
and  explained.  The  German  machine  is,  generally  spraking,  more  solidly 
built,  and  usually  has  to  accomplish  a  variety  of  purposes.  Among  the 
recent  inventions  of  this  firm  is  a  planer  which  planes  the  inside  of  a 
finished  barrel  so  as  to  prevent  the  spoliation  of  the  liquids  due  to 
microbes  and  fungi  harbored  on  the  uneven  surfaces.  A  slack  stave  ma- 
chine will  finish  at  one  operation,  from  lumber  of  uneven  widths,  20,00(^ 
staves   a   day. 

The  students  have  been  busy  duriug  iheir  days  spent  at  Darmstadt  In 
lumber  inspecticn  on  yellow  poplar,  cypress,  Cottonwood,  gum.  oak. 
hickory,  sycamore  and  maple.  The  school  had  a  considerable  quantity 
of  .American  lumber  shipped  to  it  by  a  large  .Vmerican  manufacturer. 

Opens  Wholesale  Office  at  Cleveland 

George  X.  Comfort,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Central  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,  O.,  recently  resigned  his  position  with  that  concern 
after  having  been  with  it  for  six  years,  and  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
order  to  enter  the  wholesale  lumber  business  on  his  own  account.  Mr. 
Comfort  has  opened  offices  at  568-70  Rockefeller  building,  Cleveland. 
While  he  will  do  a  general  wholesale  business,  he  expects  to  specialize 
in  northern  hardwoods,  white  pine  and   other  northern  woods. 

Mr.  Comfort  started  in  the  lumber  business  in  1900,  being  employed 
at  that  time  by  F.  W.  Gilchrist  at  Alpena,  Mich.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  was  transferred  to  Cleveland,  taking  charge  of  the  company's  whole- 
sale pine  and  hardwood  yard  operated  at  Cleveland  under  the  stjle  of 
F.  R.  Gilchrist  &  Co.  He  was  with  this  company  until  it  sold  out,  then 
took  a  position  with  the  Robert  H.  Jenkg  Lumber  Company,  being  de- 
partment manager  for  this  concern  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  Central  Lumber  Company  was  organized  and  Mr.  Comfort 
was  elected  secretary.  He  resigned  that  posi- 
tion on  Feb.  1.  Mr.  Comfort  will  operate  under 
his  own  name. 

Switching  Controversy  in  Ealtimore 

Switching  charge's,  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
troublesome  questions  for  Baltimore  shippers, 
are  once  more  engaging  the  attention  of  those 
firms  and  corporations  who  receive  or  send  out 
freight  in  carload  lots.  Some  time  ago  the  mat- 
ter was  taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  plea  that  the  charges  made 
by  the  Baltimore  railroads  were  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered, and  greatly  in  e*;ess  of  the  rates  exacted 
for  a  similar  service  in  other  cities,  thereby 
putting  the  Baltimore  merchants  and  manufac- 
turi  rs  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  their  competitors  in  other  cities.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  a  hear- 
ing, granted  partial  relief,  it  having  been  shown 
that  while  the  charges  were  relatively  low  for 
switching  from  one  point  on  a  railroad  to  an- 
other point  on  the  same  road,  they  increased 
disproportionately  where  the  switching  was  from 
a  point  on  one  road  to  a  point  on  another  road. 
In  some  instances  the  charge  for  switching  a 
car  within  the  city  limits  amounted  to  one-half 
the  freight  rate  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburgh. 
The  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion did  not  go  far  enough,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  shippers,  and  they  appealed  to  the  Maryland 
Public  Service  Commission,  which,  after  another 
hearing,  issued  still  further  regulations,  wherein  the  contentions  of 
the  shippers  were  practically  sustained.  Now  the  railroads  have 
appealed  to  the  courts  for  an  order  to  vacate  the  decree  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  and  the  case  has  been  up  for 
a  hearing  in  the  Circuit  Court  here  for  the  last  two  days. 
The  railroads  maintain  that  the  order  of  the  State  Commission  is  unfair 
to  them,  that  they  have  expended  much  time  and  effort  to  the  end  of 
being  first  on  the  ground  in  the  matter  of  terminal  facilities,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  required  to  afford  the  use  of  these  facilities  to  newer 
roads.  Under  the  order  of  the  commission,  the  switching  charges  were 
reduced  to  !fl  a  car  for  ordinary  yard  switching,  and  proportionate 
amounts  up  to  $7.50  for  a  more  complicated  service.  The  members  of  the 
lunibi'r  trade  here  are  greatly  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  case, 
siuce  they  are  among  the  shippers  who  frequently  have  cars  transferred 
from  one  point  to  another  in  the  city,  to  meet  the  special  requirements 
of  their  trade,  and  they  have  in  times  past  been  compelled  not  infre- 
quently to  sacrifice  a  large  part  of  the  profits  by  the  p.ayment  of  switch- 
ing charges,  which  they  considered  exorbitant. 

Forestry  Students  on  Utilization  Trip 

The  senior  class  in  forestry  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  just 
completed  a  forestry  utilization  trip  in  north  central  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  R.  R.  Chaffee.  -\  very  interesting  visit  was 
paid  to  the  state  nurseries  in  Tioga  county.  The  students  also  visited 
various  industrial  plants,  including  a  basket  plant,  a  hardwood  distilla- 
tion plant,  a  chemical  wood  products  plant,  a  tannery  and  a  stave  plant. 
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Special  trips  were  made  to  tlie  woods  operations  of  the  Emporium 
Lumber  Company  and  of  the  Central  I'ennsylvania  Lumber  Company, 
where  the  students  were  allowed  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  hard- 
wood and  hemlock  timber  and  the  logging  and  milling  operations  in  the 
central  Pennsylvania  region.  During  the  stay  at  Galeton.  the  st\idonts  were 
privileged  to  listen  to  lectures  by  iL'.  B.  Kussell  on  the  ."History  of  Lum- 
bering in  Northern  Pennsylvania  ;"  by  F.  P.  Sykes,  woods  superintendent 
of  the  Emporium  Lumber  Company,  who  talked  on  "Portable  Slides  and 
Their  Economic  Features  :"  and  by  W.  W.  Lowell,  mill  superintendent  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Company. 

On  the  return  trip,  the  class  visited  various  plants  including  a  paper 
mill  and  various  sawmills. 

A  Combination  Interesting  to  Iiumbermeu 

On  Feb.  10  it  was  announced  that  Elmer  H.  Adams.  Asa  G.  Adams, 
Ralph  Crews,  D.  S.  Bobb  and  James  B.  Wescott  had  formed  a  copart- 
nership  for  the  general  practice  of  law.  The  co-partnership  will  do 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Adams.  Crews.  Bobb  &  Wescott.  and 
will  be  located  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  American  Ti'ust  building. 

The  members  of  this  firm  have  for  some  time  been  known  for  their 
practical  knowledge  of  the  lumber  business  and  their  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully represent  lumbermen  in  legal  matters.  Elmer  H.  Adams  par- 
ticularly has  been  actively  connected  with  the  lumber  business  and  in 
fact  is  now  associated  with  other  lumbermen  in  a  hardwood  operation 
in  .Arkansas. 

Annual  Meeting  Grand  Bapids  Concern 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  A.  L.  Deanis  Salt  &  Lumber  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  held  its  annual  meeting  ol 
Feb.  8,  at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  A.  L.  Dennis,  presi- 
dent ;  Edward  Fitzgerald,  vice-president ;  Earl  L.  Crossman,  secretary : 
Henry   Irema,   treasurer. 

Inquiry  on  Freight  Bills 

L'nder  date  of  Feb.  13  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  from 
Washington   an  inquiry   the   purpose  of  which   is  as  follows  : 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  rules,  regulations  and 
practices  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  form  and  substance  of 
receipts  and  freight  bills  are  unjust,  unreasonable,  unjustly  discrim- 
inatory, unduly  preferential  or  otherwise  unlawful,  and  taking  such 
action"  in  connection  with  said  receipts  or  freight  bills  as  ma.v  be 
authorized  by  law  to  prevent  further  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
the  aforementioned  statute  [act  to  regulate  commerce],  should  any 
violation  be  disclosed  by  said  investigation,  and  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  freight  bills  or  receipts  shall  in- 
clude,  with    respect    to    the   shipments  covered   thereby,   the  following : 

1.  The  point  of  origin, 

2.  The   date  of  shipment. 

3.  The   correct    weight   of   shipment. 

4.  The  route,  including  the  name  and  initials  of  each  carrier  partici- 
pating in  the  haul,  and  the  junction  points  through  which  the  shipments 
moved. 

o.     The   initials   and   number   of  the  car. 

fi.     Adequate   description   of   the  property  transported. 

7.  The   rate    or   rates    applied   to   the    transportation. 

8.  A  statement  of  the  nature,  amount,  and  point  of  accrual  of  each 
item  of  charge  for  stop-ln-transit.  reconsignment.  switching,  car 
service,    storage,    or   any   other   charge    incident    to   the  transportation. 

9.  Where  such  bills  are  presented  to  the  consignee  the.v  should 
also  show  the  name  of  consignor, and  date  of  arrival  of  shipment  at 
destination. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  will  be  the  issuance  of  necessary  orders  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  freight  bills. 

Forms  New  Company  in  Philadelphia 

The  Hoban  Lumber  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Philadelphia 
to  do  business  in  southern  hardwoods,  maple  flooring,  hemlock,  yellow 
pine,  timbers,  size,  flooring  and  roofers,  George  M.  Hoban  and  R.  C. 
DaCosta  are  the  principals  in  the  new  company.  Mr.  Hoban  was  secre- 
tary and  director  of  the  Carolina  Lumber  Company  of  Philadelphia  up  to 
Feb.  15,  at  which  time  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  that  concern. 
Mr.  Hoban  is  a  brother  of  J.  E.  Hoban  of  the  Hoban-Hunter-Feitner 
Company  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  has  had  an  extensive  experience  in 
handling  long  and  short  leaf  pine  as  well  as  hardwoods  in  the  East. 

English  All  the  Go 

The  demand  for  English  furniture  and  furnishings  in  the  styles  made 
classic  by  the  early  cabinet-makers,  still  continues  strong.  The  Georgian 
period,  including  the  work  of  Chippendale.  Heppelwhite  and  Sheraton, 
seems  most  in  favor,  probably  because  it  lends  itself  more  easil.v  to  the 
uses  of  the  day,  probably  because  it  gives  the  decorator  a  wider  scope 
in  which  to  exercise  his  inventive  and  adaptive  genius.  The  earlier  E'ng- 
lish  styles,  the  Tudor,  the  Elizabethan  .the  Jacobean  and.  in  some  in- 
stances, William  and  Mary,  are  reserved  for  special  treatments  where  the 
size  and  character  of  the  room  permits  them  to  be  used  as  they  should. 
The  small,  in  the  sense  of  compact,  rooms  of  the  modern  city  apart- 
ment are  not  well  calculated  to  hold  the  massive  four-post  beds,  mantels 
and  fireplaces,  chairs  and  tables  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  type. 
Such  furniture  requires  unlimited  space  to  be  used  advantageously.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  heretofore  exceedingly  popular  Louis  XVI. 
style  is  giving  away  to  bed-rooms,  boudoirs  and  ball  rooms  done  in 
Adam,  a  style  of  decoration  that  is  once  satisfying  and  worthy  when 
used  aright. 


Bill  of  Lading  Rules  Protested 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Ci)uimissi.)n  was  reieully  In  receipt  of  a 
petition  from  the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  New  Orleans,  protesting 
against  recently  completed  arrangement  between  steamship  lines  sailing 
from  New  Orleans  and  the  local  rail  lines.  The  arrangements  had  to  do 
with  the  issuance  and  treatment  of  shipments  of  forest  products  ou 
through  bills  of  lading  from  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  was 
pointed  out  further  in  the  petition  that  shipments  on  local  bills  are  un- 
justly discriminated  against  in  favor  of  shipments  on  through  bills  of 
lading.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  shipments  on  the  through  bills 
enjoy  certain  advantages  in  the  matter  of  free  time  allowances,  addi- 
tional lime  for  delivery  in  rail  shipment  and  similar  advantages  which 
the  shipper  on  local  bills  does  not  have.  It  further  says :  "In  legal 
effect,  there  can  be  no  distinction  between  shipments  on  through  and 
local  bills  of  lading  for  export  and  no  warrant  of  law  for  any  difTerenf 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  demurrage,  etc."  In  the  petition,  the  com- 
mission is  asked  to  compel  publication  by  the  defendant  lines  of  rules 
which  will  effect  just  and  equal  treatment  to  shipments  on  through  bills 
of  lading  and  on  local  bills  of  lading.  Special  Examiner  Marshall  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  preside  at  a  hearing  oi  the  case. 
which  will  take  place  at  New  Orleans  on  Feb.  L'T. 

Will  Saw  Deadheads 
A  mill  has  been  i-rected  on  one  of  the  dams  at  Merrill,  Wis.,  in  which 
deadheads  gotten  from  the  river  will  be  sawed  under  contract.  The 
arrangement  of  the  mill  is  unusual.  An  upright  engine  is  used  for  oper- 
ating the  rotary,  to  which  the  rotary  shaft  is  attached  direct.  The  eai-- 
rie:-  is  operated  by  a  pinion  feed.  The  mill  is  also  equipped  with  an 
edger  which,  however,  has  only  two  saws.  A  slasher  is  further  provided. 
The  boiler  is  located  a  short  way  from  the  mill  and  is  supported  ovei 
the  flre  bj  cross-arms.     The  mill  crew  consists  of  only  three  men. 

A  Lumber   Company  the   Goat 

A  well-thought  out  swindliug  scheme  was  recently  frustrated  when 
the  Chicago  police  apprehended  Claude  Knapp  and  F.  L.  Tarbell.  Knapp 
had  been  paroled  from  the  Joliet  penitentiary,  and  two  days  after  the 
beginning  of  his  parole  he  opened  offices  in  the  Marquette  building,  Chi- 
cago, Knapp's  aptitude  at  figures  gave  him  work  in  the  bookkeeping 
department  at  Joliet,  and  while  there  he  learned  that  the  American 
Hardwood  Lumber  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had  been  selling  exten- 
sively to  the  prison.  Upon  gaining  his  freedom  he  immediately  had  bill- 
heads printed  purporting  to  be  those  of  the  Chicago  ^branch  of  the 
American   Hardwood   Lumber   Company. 

Knapp  then  forwarded  to  one  of  his  cronies  at  the  prison,  a  magazine, 
in  the  leaves  of  which  was  confined  a  billhead  made  out  for  a  car  of 
expensive  hardwoods  amounting  to  considerable  money.  The  scheme 
had  been  worked  out  beforehand,  and  the  man  at  the  prison  end  forged 
the  name  of  the  foreman  of  the  department,  marked  the  bill  O.  K.,  and 
placed  it  with  some  others  so  that  it  went  to  the  bookkeeping  depart- 
ment. The  warden  promptly  wrote  out  and  mailed  a  check  for  the 
amount  specified. 

The  hitch  came  when  the  .American  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  actu- 
ally forwarded  the  car  to  the  penitentiary  from  St.  Louis  and  sent  a 
bill  When  the  first  bill  arrived  the  accomplice  in  the  prison  managed 
to  destroy  it,  but  the  second  bill  was  received  by  the  warden. 

January  Cut  and  Shipments  Northern  Association. 

The  cut  and  shipments  for  January,  11)12,  and  January.  1913,  are 
compared  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'  Association.  The  report  contains  returns  from  the  same 
fifty-six  firms  in  both  instances.  It  shows  an  increase  in  hardwood  cut 
of  59  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  hardwood  shipments  of  20  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  hemlock  cut  is  three  per  cent,  and  the  increase  In  hem- 
lock shipments  17  per  cent.  The  total  increase  in  cut  during  the  year 
as  noted  was  30  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  shipment  during  the  .year 
IS  per  cent. 

The  total  cut  of  all  hardwoods  in  January.  1913.  was  26,253,000  feet 
and  in  January,  1912,  16,540,000  feet.  Shipments  of  all  hardwoods  for 
the  same  respective  periods  were  17,020,000   feet  and   14,924,000  feet. 

The  total  cut  of  hemlock  for  January,  1913,  and  1912,  respectively, 
was  19,049.000  feet  and  18.435,000  feet.  Shipments  for  the  same  re- 
spective  periods  were  26.678.000   feet   and   22.822.000  feet. 

Bulletin  on  Sanitation  in  Industrial  Plants 
The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  been  attracting  consider- 
able attention  because  of  the  able  way  in  which  it  has  been  getting  at 
the  solution  of  the  many  problems  placed  before  it  in  the  matter  of  the 
relations  between  industrial  employers  and  employes.  It  has  covered 
the  ground  comprehensively  in  many  lines,  and  its  latest  effort  has  In- 
volved the  publication  of  a  series  of  bulletins,  one  of  which  contains  gen- 
eral  orders   on   sanitation. 

The  bulletin  enumerates  the  provisions  for  the  laws  on  this  subject  on 
the  statutes  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  It  further  explains  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  and  in  short,  places  the  matter  concretely  and  clearly  before 
the  industrial  employers  of  the  state,  thus  giviug  them  every  aid  in  the 
matter  of  carrying  out  the  provision*  as  ordered  in  the  sanitation  act 
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Lumber  From   Blighted   Chestnut 

"I  scarcely  cut  any  blighted  timber,  and  dead  chestnut  is  nut  worth 
much   to   me." 

The  above  quotation  is  from  a,  reply  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  use 
of  blighted  chestnut  timber.  It  expresses  very  largely  the  sentiment  of 
many  wood  users,  as  to  the  value  of  lumber  and  other  products  from 
chestnut  affected  with  the  chestnut  tree  blight.  It  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  blighted  chestnut  is  either  dead  or  rotten  chestnut. 
The  lumberman  or  wood  user  who  is  not  familiar  with  this  disease 
naturally  infers  that  because  it  is  a  "blight"  it  means  dead  timber  in 
some  stage  of  deterioration.  It  is  true  that  where  the  blight  first  began 
its  ravages  in  the  northeastern  United  States,  some  of  the  trees 
which  are  still  standing,  after  being  Isilled  by  the  blight,  are  in  poor 
condition  for  lumber  or  most  other  chestnut  products.  It  must  be  real- 
ized that  blighted  chestnut,  in  order  to  have  lost  any  of  its  merchantable 
value,  must  have  stood  dead  on  the  stump  for  one  or  more  .years  after 
being  liilled.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  blight  in  itself  does  no  injury  to 
the  wood,  and  does  not  impair  its  merchantable  value.  The  blight  is  a 
barl(  disease  and  may  be  compared  to  a  skin  disease.  When  it  attaclss  and 
girdles  a  tree  near  the  base,  it  produces  much  the  same  effect  on  the 
wood  as  though  the  girdling  were  done  with  an  axe.  It  is  only  after  it 
has  Ivilled  a  portion  or  all  of  a  tree,  that  wood  rotting  fungi  and  many 
insects  enter  the  wood,  chiefly  where  the  blight  lesions  ocinir  and  the 
resulting  deterioration  is  much  the  same  as  though  death  had  been 
caused  by  any  other  agency. 

The  wood  of  blighted  chestnut,  if  cut  and  utilized  as  .soon  as  the  dis- 
ease has  attacked  the  trees,  and  while  still  green,  or  before  the  trees 
have  been  dead  as  long  as  a  year,  is  in  ever.v  respect  as  good  as  though 
cut  from  a  perfectly  healthful  tree.  In  the  production  of  lumber,  all 
the  effect  on  the  wood  which  the  blight  itself  is  able  to  produce  is 
entirely  removed  with  the  slabs  during  the  sawing  operation. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  lumber  cut  from  blighted  cliestnut  from 
lumber  cut  from  unblighted  chestnut.  Blighted  chestnut  does  not  mean 
dead  chestnut.  The  defects  in  lumber  from  dead  trees  must  not  to 
charged  to  blight,  since  the  same  detects  occur  in  lumber  cut  from  trees 
dead  from  any  other  cause.  In  the  utilizing  of  lumber  from  blighted 
chestnut,  there  shottld  be  no  discrimination  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
lumber  from  such  trees  cannot  l>e  used  the  same  as  lumber  from  un- 
blighted  trees. 

Wood's  Strength  Increases  With  Age 

The  natural  impression  is  that  new  wood  is  stronger  than  old.  It  has 
been  fotmd.  hovtever,  in  a  series  of  tests  that  some  white  pine  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old  is  materialy  stronger  than  new  wood.  Pine  is  the  wood 
on  which  the  experiments  were  made,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  oak.  hard  pine  or  any  other  wood  commonly  used  in  building  would 
behave  differently.  All  wood  maintains  its  strength,  except  as  decay 
weakens  it  or  fire  and  mechanical  abrasion  destroy  it. 

It  is  largely  a  matter  of  dryness.  It  is  well  known  that  a  wood  is 
much  stronger  when  thoroughly  seasoned  than  when  green. 

Engineers  are  already  using  wood  for  permanent  service  where  it  is 
kept  under  water.  Its  permanent  reliability  under  such  conditions  is 
literally  a  foundation  fact  in  engineering.  Wood  above  water  is  subject 
to  destruction  by  fire  and  decay,  but  if  these  two  enemies  are  kept  away 
it  is  diflicult  to  set  a  limit  to  the  useful  lite  of  timber.  There  are 
plenty  of  wooden  truss  bridges  all  through  the  East,  whose  structures 
have  been  ]irotected  from  the  weatlier  and  which  have  been  carrying 
traffic  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years.  Many  people  who  have  traveled 
abroad  will  recall  noted  wooden  bridges  and  other  wooden  structures  of 
much  greater  age.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  increasing  cost  and 
scarcity  of  good  timber,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  country 
highway  bridges  of  moderate  span  and  light  loads  would  be  more  per 
manent  if  built  of  wood  than  of  steel.  Although  wood  is  the  oldest  his- 
torically of  our  constructive  materials,  yet  tlie  question  of  change  of 
strength  with  age  has  never  before  Ix^en  studied. 

Greenheart 

The  construction  of  the  Tanama  canal  lock  gates  of  greenheart  has 
called  attention  in  this  country  to  that  wood,  which  is  cut  only  on  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America.  The  Forest  Service  has  just  issued 
a  circular  (No.  211)  in  which  the  wood  is  described,  and  figures  are 
given  to  show  the  quantity  used.  The  amount  has  been  decreasing 
(luite  steadily  for  twenty  years,  due  largely  to  the  increased  use  of 
concrete  in  construction.  The  wood  weighs  about  seventy-five  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  and  is  sixty-flve  per  cent  stronger  than  English  oak.  The 
color  varies  from  lirown  to  black.  Iml  usually  is  dark  gi n.  The  circu- 
lar was  wrillen  by  ('.  n.  Mell  and  W.  Ii,   Brush  of  the  I.'oresl    Servic-e. 

Personal  Appearance  Counts 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  the  yoimg  salesman  to  learn 
is  that  courtesy  is  an  essential  factor  in  selling  merchandise.  It  should 
constantly  he  borne  in  mind  that  every  person  who  enters  the  store  is  in 
a  sense  an   invited  guest,   and  should  be   treated   as   such. 

The  personal  appearance  of  a  salesman  has  a  great  influence  on  th'^ 
customer.  Cleanliness,  neatness,  and  the  avoidance  of  extravagance  and 
display  in  dress  should  be  the  rule. 

The  successful  salesman  is  careful  not  to  make  promises  which  can- 
not  be   absolutely   fulfilled.      It   is   better    to   lose    a    sale    than    to   make 


the  positive  statement  that  goods  will  be  delivered  at  a  certain  time, 
when  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  be.  The  best  patronage  comes 
from  satisfied  customers ;  broken  promises  do  not  make  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. 

While  successful  salesmanship  is  based  largely  on  big  sales,  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  visitor  to  the  store  be  treated  with  equal  courtesy, 
whether  a  sale  results  or  not.  Bolite  attention,  interest  in  one's  duties, 
and  care  In  waiting  upon  customers,  are  big  factors  in  creating  a  favor- 
able sentiment.  It  pays  to  please  the  person  who  is  simply  looking  at 
goods,  because  Ihe  good  impression  created  by  courteous  treatment  in 
showing  goods  will  often  lead  the  visitors  to  become  a  future  pur- 
chaser. 

A  New  Thing  in  Boxes 

The  large  percentage  of  lumber  which  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  boxes  insures  the  success  of  any  idea  tending  to  preserve  the 
life  of  wooden  containers.  A  man  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  is  responsible  for 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  idea  in  knock-down  boxes.  This  box  is  made  up 
of  sections  accurately  cut  so  as  to  fit  together,  and  the  idea  Involves  a 
steel  attachment  which  will  hold  the  pieces  together  by  slipping  it  over 
the  corners.  This  should  mean  that  boxes  would  have  a  much  longer 
term  of  life  inasmuch  as  instead  of  prying  off  nailed  covers  and  splitting 
the  boards  to  pieces,  it  will  be  necessar.v  only  to  remove  the 
attachment  and  the  box  will  fall  apart.  Furthermore,  the  railways  will 
undoubtedly  grant  a  concession  in  the  matter  of  returning  the  empty 
boxes  packed  together  in  sections,  as  they  make  such  concessions  on  empty 
beer  boxes  and  barrels. 

Eefurns  to  National  Casket  Company 
■1.  S.  Hlckok  writes  from  the  office  of  the  Fred  S.  Morse  Lumber  Com- 
imny  of  Springfield,  Mass..  that  he  is  severing  his  connection  with  that 
concern  and  w'ill  again  take  up  his  former  position  with  the  National 
Casket  Company  as  manager  of  the  lumber  department.  The  National 
company  recently  transferred  the  executive  ofllces  from  New  York  to  the 
Oliver  building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Hickok  will  have  his  headquarters  at 
that  place  and  wishes  it  to  be  known  to  the  trade  that  his  office  is  always 
open  to  his  friends. 

Fighting  Fire  by  Wireless 

At  the  recent  forest  fire  conference  at  Seattle,  which  was  attended  by 
western  state  delegates,  members  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  delegates 
from  British  Columbia,  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  discussed  re- 
lated to  the  possibilities  of  replacing  the  telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
by  wireless,  A  representative  of  a  wireless  company  explained  the  work- 
ings of  a  proposed  plant,  and  it  was  believed  that  apparatus  that  would 
cover  an  area  of  from  25.000  to  .3."). 000  square  miles  could  be  supplied  for 
about   .$1.C>00.   and  could   be  carried  by   mules. 

Are  Monkeys  in  Existence  in  Mississippi  Forests? 

While  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  monkey  family  is  confined  to 
tropical  forests,  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  popular  idea  is  found  in  the 
photograph  recently  sent  to  Hakdwood  Record  by  D.  H.  Williams  of 
Belzoni,  Miss.  A  cut  made  from  this  photograph  is  shown  on  this  page. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  a  fossilized  physiognomy  of  a  pre-historic  baboon 
who  perhaps  was  caught  out  late  one  night  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
heart  of  the  tree.  .ludging  from  the  terrorized  expression  of  his  face,  he 
spied  a  knot-hole  in  the  morning  and,  in  trying  to  force  his  way  through, 
got  stuck  half-way  and  has  gradually  turned  into  a  petrified  monk.  .\t 
any   rate,  judging  from  the  ferociotis  expression  of  his  face,   it  would  not 
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lie  a  pleasant  sensatiou  to  run  aeross  this  "pliys"  if  one  were  alone  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  along  about  dusk. 

The  baboon  "cage"  is  a  dogwood  tree  ;  thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  there  is 
at  least  a  remote  reason  for  the  connection  between  the  face  and  the 
tree. 

Controlling  Timber  Beetles 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Seirelary  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington that  a  campaign  against  pine  bark  beetles  on  a  tract  of  90,000 
acres  in  Oregon  has  resulted  in  showing  that  it  is  practicable  to  curb 
the  activities  of  this  destructive  pest.  The  work  was  carried  out  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  number  of  trees  billed  on  the  tract  where  the 
repressive  measures  were  executed  was  32.4S0  less  than  on  an  adjoining 
tract  of  the  same  size  and  similar  conditions,  whore  no  work  was  done. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  pine  beetle  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  forest 
agencies,  millions  of  trees  being  killed  in  some  years.  Progress  in  the 
direction  of  control  of  the  pest  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lumbermen. 
Analysis  of  Turpentines 

The  I'"orest  I'roducts  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  published  P.ulle- 
lin  10.'),  showing  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  analysis 
and  refining  of  turpentine.  The  publication  was  prepared  by  L.  F.  Hawley. 
chemist  in  charge.  The  bulletin  is  strictly  technical  in  character,  and 
doubtless  will  prove  of  much  interest  to  persons  who  deal  in  turpentine, 
either  as  manufarturers  or  merchants. 
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=-<  MISCELLANEOUS  >- 

The   Quigg    Chair    Company    has   been    incorporated    at    I^ivermore,    Ky., 
at   $10,000. 

The  Acmi^  Refrigerating  Company  will  operate  at  Hammond.   Ind.,  with 
a   capital  of  $10,000. 

The   Glen   Park   Lumber  Company  has  been   incorporated   at   (Jary,   Ind., 
with  a  capital  of  $60,000. 

The  Buckeye  Cliurn  Company  of  ,Sidney,  (")..  lias  increased  its  capital 
from  $1.^0.000  to  $2.50.000. 

The  Vaca  Land  &  lAimber  Company  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital   of  $15,000  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

.T.  L.  Iludman  Lumber  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Curtis,  Ark., 
with  a   capital  stock  of   $16,000. 

The  Hale-Justice  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Cincinnati.  O.. 
with   a   capital   stock   of   $100,000. 

The  Meadows  Manufacturing  Company  of  I'ontiac,  III.,  has  increased 
its  capital   from  $30,000   to  $.jO,000. 

The  Boyne  City  Handle  Company.  Boyne  l.'ity,  Mich.,  will  do  business 
with   an    authorized    capital   of   $.30,000. 

The  B.  W.  Hughes  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  $.j0,000  to  do  a 
general   luml^er  business  at   Louisville,   Ky. 

The  Straight  Creek  I. umber  Comjjany  has  been  incorporated  at  Pine- 
ville.    Ky..  with   a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

The  Kenova  Sawmill  Company  has  st.arted  business  at  Konova.  W.  Ya. 
Tills  compan.v  has  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

The  McFall-Heyser  Lumber  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  incorpora- 
tion at   Cincinnati,    O.,    with    $.50,000   capital. 

The  Covington  Manufacturing  Company  will  manufacture  implements 
at   Covington,   Ala.,    operating   with   a    capital   of   $10,000. 

The  Johnson-Wilcox  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Los   .\ngelos,   Cal..   with  an   authorized  capital  of  $ri0.000. 

The  Kuney-Parrctte  Lumber  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
at  Three  Lakes.  Wis.      niis  company  has  a   capital  of  $20,000. 

A  new  Wisconsin  concern  is  tiie  Conant  Basket  Company,  which  will 
operate  at   South  Milwaukee,  with   an  authorized  capital  of  $15,000. 

The  Lakewood  Lumber  and  Construction  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Whitehall,   Mich.,  with   an  authorized  capital  of  $10,000. 

The  Capitol  Bod.v  Company  has  been  started  at  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
This   company  will   manufacture   bodies  and   is   capitalized   at   $10,000. 

The  Doll  &  Zoeller  Lumber  Company  has  been  organized  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  by  J.  Louis  Doll,  Jesse  A.  Doll  and  Fred 
E.   Zoeller. 

The  Buckeye  Safety  Window  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
recently  incorporated  at  Cleveland.  0.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock 
of   $30,000. 

The  Fanners  Handy  Wagon  Company  of  Saginaw.  Mich.,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  McClure  Company,  and  increased  its  authorized  capital 
to   $500,000. 

Schneider  &  Brown,  a  partnership  at  Marquette,'  Mich.,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Schneider  &  Brown  Lumber  Company,  incorporated.  The 
capital  stock  is   $75,000, 

The  Curtis  &  Pope  Lumber  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  same  firm  style  by  E.  W.  Pope,  B.  Pope  and  D.  A. 
Lucey  of  Boston.  The  company  will  operate  with  an  authorized  capital 
of   $250,000. 


The  California  &  West  Virginia  Lumber  &  Mining  Company  with  a 
three  million  dollar  capital  has  been   incorporated  at   Charleston.   W.  Va. 

Cal.  Balmer,  secretary  of  the  Gillett  Lumber  Company,  Lima.  O.,  an- 
nounces that  that  company  is  erecting  a  mill  at  Lima  and  will  spe- 
cialize in   the   manufacture  of  wagon  stock  and  ball   bats. 

The  East  Molim-  Sash  &  Door  Company  ot  East  Moline.  III.,  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  a  now  factory  building,  which  will  embody 
many   Improvements.      Work   will   probably   be  started   in   the   near  future. 

H.  E.  Townsend  is  building  a  hardwood  sawmill  at  Texarkana.  Tex., 
on  the  site  of  the  creosote  plant  destroyed  by  Are  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
The  plant  will  be  ready  to  begin  operation  In  about  two  months  and 
will  give  regular  employment   to  about  twenty-tive  men. 

The  Moosehead  Lake  Manufacturing  Company  will  operate  at  Green- 
ville, Me.,  dealing  in  and  manufacturing  both  hardwoods  and  softwoods 
and  their  products.  The  company  has  a  capital  of  $25,000  and  the 
offlcers  are  C.  F.  Woodard.  president ;  H.  W.  Newenham,  treasurer,  both 
of  Greenville. 

The  Lucas  Land  &  Lumber  Company  of  Paducah.  K.v.,  which  lost  Its 
plant  h.v  fire  a  few  months  ago,  has  closed  a  deal  whereby  it  secured 
possession  of  the  plant  of  the  Mergenthaler-Hortou  Basket  Company, 
which  has  been  idle  for  over  three  years.  The  Lucas  company  manu- 
factures veneer  and  boxes  and  will  employ  about   125  men. 


<  CHICAGO  y 


The  West  Side  Sash  i^  Iirmr  Cnniiiany  is  the  style  of  a  now  concern 
starting  at  Chicago,   111.     The  company  has  a  capital  stock   of  $32,000. 

\  circular  on  oak  flooring  has  just  been  received  from  the  Oak  Floor- 
ing Bureau  of  Detroit.  The  book  contains  a  summary  of  the  different 
grades  of  oak  flooring,  and  some  photographs  showing  important  struc- 
tures  in   which   oalx   flooring  has  Ix'en   used. 

The  Lumbermen's  Chib  of  Chicago  will  hold  a  stag  party  and  smoker 
at  the  club  rooms  on  Friday.  February  28.  The  entertainment  commit- 
tee has  prepared  a  program  which  will  undoubtedly  be  superior  to  any 
which  has  yet  been  carried  out.  Those  attending  will  be  assured  of  a 
good   time. 

The  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Chicago  holds  a  ineeting  today.  Feb. 
25.  at  12  :45  noon,  at  tlie  Hotel  LaSglle.  This  is  a  regular  ineeting  of 
the  association  and  luncheon  will  be  at  1.00  o'clock.  J.  E.  lihodes.  sec- 
retary of  the  Xational  Lumber  Manufactuiers'  Association,  will  address 
the  meeting. 

Robert  A.  Birmingham  of  the  Dieckraann  Hardwood  Company  of  San 
Francisco.  Cal.,  sp?nt  several  days  in  this  city  recently  and  called  at 
1I.4RDW0OD  Record  offices  on  Feb.  14.  Mr.  Birmingham  stated  that  the 
outlook  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  excellent. 

Marshall  Butters  and  Robert  Butters  of  the  Marshall  Butters  Lumber 
Company,  Alliance,  Mich.,  were  in  the  city  for  a  few  days  last  week  and 
during  their  stay  favored  Hardwood  Record  with  a  much  appreciated 
call.  The  Marshall  Butters  Lumber  Company  is  a  comparatively  new 
organization  in  Michigan. 

J.  B.  Finlay,  president  of  the  Moline  Pole  and  Shaft  Company,  Moline. 
111.,  called  at  the  offices  ot  Hardwood  Record  on  Feb.  13. 

Fred  Mowbray  of  the  Cincinnati  firm  of  Mowbray  &  Robinson  Com- 
pany was  in  the  city  several  days  last  week  on  business  and  dropped 
around  at  the  H.iKDwoOD  Record  offices. 

E.  M.  Holland  of  the  Cartier-Holland  Lumber  Company,  Ludington, 
Mich.,  was  In  town  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week  and  stopped  in  at 
those  offices  long  enough  to  state  that  work  on  the  company's  new  mill 
at  Ludington  is  progressing  very  satisfactorily.  The  new  Cartier-Hol- 
land plant  will  be  a  model  and  embody  many  unique  features  cntir.-ly 
original   in   Michigan   manufacturing  circles. 

M.  L.  Pease  of  the  Galloway-Pease  Company,  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo.,  and 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  made  one  of  his  periodic  trips  to  the  Chicago  market  last 
week. 

C.  H.  Sherrill  of  the  Shorrill-King  Mill  and  Lumljer  Company.  Padu- 
cah, Ky.,  was  in  the  city  on  business  the  early  part  of  last  week. 

J.  T.  McRoherts,  manager  of  the  Wabash  Hardwood  Company,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  spent  several  days  last  week  with  the  Chicago  trade.  Mr. 
-McRoherts  reports  that  sales  are  easily  effected,  but  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  getting  adequate  stock. 

1.  A.  Burshong  of  the  Xorthwestorn  Cooperage  and  Lumber  Company 
of  Gladstone,  Mich.,  spent  several  days  of  last  week  with  the  local  trade. 
Frank  T.  Sullivan,  manager  of  the  Bufl'alo  yard  of  Hamilton  IT.  Sal- 
mon &  Co.  of  Now  'i'ork.  stopped  off  in  Chicago  last  week  on  bis  return 
from  a  trip  to  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Sullivan  found  time  to  call  at  Hard- 
wood Record  oflices. 

W.  D.  Reeves  of  the  W.  D.  Reeves  Lumber  Company  ot  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  has  been  In  the  city  for  several  days  on  business. 

iL  J.  Quinlan  of  the  Sienominee  Bay  Shore  Lumber  Company  of 
Soperton,  Wis.,  spent  a  few  days  the  early  part  of  last  week  with  the 
local  trade. 

Frank  I.  Abbott  of  the  Frank  I.  Abbott  Lumber  Company,  Chicago, 
returned  on  Friday  of  last  week  from  an  extended  trip  to  Memphis, 
Arkansas  and  other  points. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  ot  the  Northern  Hardwood  and  Hemlock  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  'VVausau.  Wis.,  was  in  Chicago  three  days  last 
week    in   attendance   at    the    meeting  of   the    National    Association    of    Box 
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Manufacturers  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle.  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  is  optimistic  in 
liis  views  of  the  lumber  situation,  stated  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
break  in  prices  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


=•<  NEW  YORK  y- 


Local  lumber  dealers  are  interested  in  the  Murtagh-Jackson  workmen's 
compensation  bill  now  before  the  legislature.  The  bill  is  being  opposed 
by  nearly  all  manufacturers  and  other  employers  of  labor,  and  the  lum- 
ber trade  of  the  state  was  represented  at  a  hearing  on  the  bill  at  Al- 
bany Feb.  19.  It  is  expected  that  the  measure  will  be  modified  before 
final  action  is  taken   on  it. 

On  Feb.  6  G.  A.  Mitchell,  head  of  White,  Gratwick  &  Mitchell,  gave  a 
theater  party  and  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Vanderbilt  to  the  oflicers  and  de- 
partment heads  of  the  various  aBiliated  wholesale  selling  companies. 
There  were  about  thirty  present.  This  is  an  annual  event,  but  this  year 
broke  all  records  for  a  good  time. 

The  New  York  Lumber  Trade  Association  held  its  regular  meeting  on 
Feb.  19  at  its  headquarters,  IS  Broadway.  Three  new  members  were 
elected  and  other  routine  business  transacted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  held  immediately  after  the  regular  meeting. 

B.  P.  Whedon  of  W.  D.  Young  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  maple  flooring. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  a  New  York  visitor  last  week.  Mr.  Whedon  was  on 
his  usual  business  trip  and  had  traveled  the  middle  and  southwest  ter- 
ritory and  New  England  States.  He  looks  forward  to  a  strong  market 
and  a  higher  range  of  prices. 

The  East  River  Mill  &  Lumber  Company  held  a  directors'  meeting  last 
week  at  which  time  D.  J.  O'Connell  was  elected  president,  to  succeed 
the  late  Thomas  ,T.  Crombie,  and  C.  D.  Folsom  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  O'Connell's  promotion.  These 
men  and  P.   C.  Anderson  compose  the  directorate   of  the  corporation. 

The  Maley,  Thompson  &  Moffett  Company,  specialists  in  Cuban  ma- 
hogany and  walnut,  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  branch  ofiice  at 
63  Beaver  street,  Manhattan,  has  just  received  at  this  port  a  cargo  of 
fine  mahogany  logs  from  Cuba.  The  shipment  comes  from  Moffett,  Rob- 
bins  cS:  Company,  Cuban  branch  of  the  Cincinnati   house. 

The  Consolidated  Lumber  Company  of  Georgia,  with  headquarters  at 
Brunswick.  Ga.,  has  closed  its  Ne*  York  City  sales  office  and  hereafter 
will  handle  all  business  direct  from  the  main  ofiice.  This  will  facili- 
tate shipments  and  is  in  line  with  the  company's  plan,  to  make  its  service 
as  complete  as  possible.  It  is  making  a  special  drive  on  rail  business 
into  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

C.  S.  Powell,  formerly  of  Bay  Side,  Long  Island,  has  opened  an  ofiice 
in  the  Wilson  building,  1270  Broadway,  where  he  will  conduct  an  export 
and  domestic  hardwood  business. 

G.  F.  Farrell,  formerly  president  of  the  O'Neill  Lumber  Company  ot 
Jersey  Cit.v,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  that  concern  to  S.  Henry 
Baldwin  and  brothers.  The  oflicers  of  the  company  are  now :  P.  A. 
Baldwin,  president ;  G.  B.  Baldwin,  vice-president,  and  S.  Henry  Baldwin, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  Lumber  Insurance  Company  of 
New  Y'ork  met  in  annual  session  on  Feb.  5.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  ;  G.  A.  Mitchell,  president ;  W.  H.  Gratwick,  vice-president ;  Guy 
White,  treasurer,  and  R.  H.  McKelvey,  secretary.  Geo.  M.  Stevens,  Jr., 
M-as  elected  to  the  board  of  directors.  The  financial  statement  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1912.  was  most  gratifying,  showing  a  big  increase  in  surplus 
to   policy-holders  and   total  assets. 


=-<  BUFFALO  y 


The  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  transit 
privilege  pleases  the  Buffalo  lumbermen,  especially  the  hardwood  deal- 
ers whom  it  most  concerns.  It  means  the  doing  away  of  the  rule  for- 
bidding substitution  at  transit  points,  as  for  instance  oak  for  maple 
and  vice  versa.  For  some  time  the  hardwood  men  have  been  handicapped 
by  the  regulations  in  force  by  the  railroads,  and  the  local  market  will 
now  be  on  a  much  better  basis  than  it  has  been.  The  commission  went 
into  the  matter  thoroughly  and  held  two  or  three  bearings  at  which 
Buffalo   hardwood  dealers   were  present. 

Willis  K.  Jackson  of  Jackson  &  Tindle,  with  members  of  his  family 
and  others,  sailed  on  Feb.  22  for  a  trip  to  Panama  and  the  West  Indies. 

O.  E.  Yeager  was  among  the  business  men  from  this  city  who  ap- 
peared before  the  legislature  on  Feb.  19  in  opposition  to  the  Murtaugh- 
Jackson  workmen's  compensation  bill.  Nearly  every  business  and  trade 
association  w'as  represented. 

A.  W.  Kreinheder  made  a  trip  to  the  Tennessee  mills  of  the  Standard 
Hardwood  Lumber  Company  this  month.  He  states  that  operations  in 
that  part  of  the  South  have  been  much  delayed  by  wet  weather. 

T.  Sullivan  &  Co.  have  lately  been  getting  in  stocks  of  maple  to  re- 
plenish the  supply  in  yard.  Reports  from  the  oflice  state  that  one-inch 
Nos.  2  and  3  basswood  in  this  market  has  been  well  cleaned  up. 

H.  A.  Ptewari,  who  was  recently  in  West  Virginia,  states  that  Ivryers 
are  very  numerous  at  the  mills  there  and  that  supplies  of  chestnut  and 
poplar  are  being  picked  up  rapidly  at  stiff  prices. 

G.  Ellas  has  returned  from  an  eastern  business  trip.  The  firm  of  G. 
Elias  &  Bro.  has  found  the  hardwood  trade  very  good  this  month,  with 
a  demand  for  all  sorts  of  stock. 

B.  E.  Darligg  of  Blakeslee,   Perrin   &  Darling,   Inc.,   was  late!?  la  tie 


South  looking  after  the  purchase  of  hardwoods.  The  firm  has  a  large 
amount  bought  in  most  varieties  and  is  laying  in  quite  an  amount  of 
cypress. 

Hugh  McLean  was  at  the  mills  of  his  lumber  company  in  the  South 
for  a  week  this  month.  Angus  McLean  of  Montreal  has  been  spending 
some  days  at  the  company's  oflices  here. 

The  National  Lumber  Comp.any  reports  that  trade  has  been  exception- 
ally good  this  month.  James  A.  White,  president  of  the  company,  lately 
took  an  otfico  in  the  White  building,  where  he  will  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  W.  H.  White  Company. 

M.  M.  Wall  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks'  trip  to  Mt.  Clemens, 
where  he  went  with  his  friend  Peter  McNeil  of  the  McNeil  Lumber  Com- 
pany. The  Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  has  been  selling  quite  an 
amount  of  birch  this  month. 

W.  P.  Miller  of  Miller,  Sturm  &  Miller  has  been  in  Ohio  and 
other  western  states  this  month,  looking  over  lumber  stocks  and  closing 
a  deal  with  two  or  three  mills  for  shipment  of  hardwoods. 

Anthony  Miller  finds  trade  showing  considerable  improvement  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  He  has  a  well-selected  stock  and  finds  a  good  sale  for 
oak,   birch   and  other  woods. 

■<  PHILADELPHIA  >■ 

The  Thomas  E.  Coale  Lumber  Company  reports  increased  trading,  with 
promising  outlook.  It  recently  divided  its  Pittsburg  branch  of  busi- 
ness into  two  subsidiary  companies  which  will  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  trade.  One  company  will  be  known  as  the  S.  B.  Dill  Company, 
recently  incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000,  and  with  head- 
quarters in  the  same  suite  of  offices  as  parent  concern.  It  will  special- 
ize in  railroad  ties  and  timber.  The  officers  are :  President,  S.  B.  Dill, 
formerly  with  the  Thomas  E.  Coale  Lumber  Company ;  secretary,  Fred- 
erick H.  Ely,  also  of  the  old  house ;  treasurer,  R.  H.  Moore. 

The  second  company  will  be  known  as  the  B.  W.  Cross  Lumber  Com- 
pany, recently  incorporated,  $5,000  capital,  offices  in  the  Oliver  build- 
ing, Pittsburgh.  The  president,  B.  W.  Cross,  formerly  in  charge  ot  the 
Pittsburgh  branch  of  the  old  concern,  having  bad  about  twenty  years' 
experience  in  the  lumber  business,  needs  no  introduction  to  the  trade. 
Frederick  H.  Ely  is  secretary ;  R.  H.  Moore,  treasurer,  associated  with 
the  Thomas  E.  Coale  Lumber  Company,  and  is  also  treasurer  of  the  S.  P. 
Bowers  Company  of  Philadelphia.  It  will  do  a  general  wholesale  lum- 
ber business. 

John  H.  Schofleld  of  Schofleld  Brothers,  owners  of  the  Saltkeatchie 
Lumber  Company,  says  there  has  been  no  interruption  to  trading  since 
Jan.  1,  and  their  fiscal  year,  ending  March  31,  will  show  the  biggest 
.vear's  business  they  have  ever  bad.  Robert  W.  Schofleld  is  at  the  mill 
in  Schofield,  S.  C,  hurrying  up  shipments. 

Charles  G.  Blake,  manager  of  E.  V.  Babcock  &  Co.,  reports  accelerated 
business,  with  every  indication  of  further  increase  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. 

Ben  C.  Currie  of  Currie  &  Campbell,  says  business  is  fairly  good  and 
inquiries  more  liberal,  which  promises  well  for  the-  outlook.  James  H. 
Campbell  and  William  N.  Lawton  of  this  house  are  at  their  mill  in 
Jacksonville,  N.  C,  hustling  out  stuff. 

Howard  B.  France,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Monarch  Lumber 
Company  and  of  the  Haddock-France  Lumber  Company,  reports  business 
well  sustained  and  the  outlook  very  favorable,  providing  prices  are  not 
forced  to  a  prohibitive  point.  The  large  corporate  consumers  stand  readj 
to  shut  down  on    buying  as  soon  as  any  attempt  is  made  to  force  values. 

The  large  warehouse  and  lumber  sheds  of  B.  F.  Hiestand  &  Sons, 
Marietta,  Pa.,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  S.  The  loss  is  estimated  near 
$250,000. 


=■<  PITTSBURGH  y 


J.  N.  Woollett.  president  of  the  Aberdeen  Lumber  Company,  spent  a 
good  part  of  this  month  in  the  Southwest  buying  gum  and  Cottonwood. 
He  unloaded  one  barge  of  Cottonwood  at  Louisville  last  week  and  has 
three  more  barges  coming  up  the  river  for  early  distribution, 

H.  C.  Messier,  of  the  J.  M.  Hastings  Lumber  Company,  spent  two 
weeks  recently  in  the  South.  He  reports  the  export  trade  in  fine  con- 
dition  there. 

The  W.  P.  Craig  Lumber  Company  announces  that  the  prices  are  still 
strong  and  business  is  first-class.  It  is  still  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
cars  at  some  mills. 

The  Adelman  Lumber  Company  is  getting  into  a  very  nice  business  in 
general  hardwoods.  A.  Adelman  has  been  working  the  Ohio  trade  the 
past   week. 

A.  G.  Breitwieser  of  C.  E.  Breitwieser  &  Co.,  a  new  hardwood  con- 
cern, was  also  working  Buckeye  retailers  early  in  the  month.  His 
concern  is  arranging  to  do  considerable  business  in  cypress  this  year. 

The  Foster  Lumber  Company  has  eight  mills  of  its  own  cutting  hard- 
wood on  tracts  in  Tri-State  territory.  It  shipped  forty  cars  of  white 
oak  last  week,  most  of  it  being  bill  stuff. 

D.  L.  Gillespie  of  D.  L.  Gillespie  &  Co.  was  in  the  Middle  West  on 
business  a  few  days  last  week.  H.  G.  Clark  of  the  same  company  has 
gone  to  Mississippi  for  a  few  days. 

The  Mell-Viall  Lumber  Company  is  a  new  concern  at  Kittanning,  Pa., 
formed  by   Howard  W.   Mell  and  O.   H.  Viall   and  others  of  that  place. 

The  B.   W.   Cross  Lumber   Company  is  getting  under  fine  headway  for 
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ji  now  concern,  and  B.  W.  says  that  business  looks  good  all  around  tlio 
I'ittsburgh    district. 

The  E.  H.  Sbreiner  Lumber  Company  Is  getting  ready  to  Sell  a  lot  oC 
chestnut  and  poplar  tor  it  bas  contracted  for  some  fine  stocks  of  these 
woods  this  year.  Mr.  Sbreiner  lately  made  a  trip  among  the  southern 
mills. 

IT.  T.  Bettinger,  of  the  Xicola  Lumber  Company,  bas  been  on  a  buying 
expedition  in  the  South  for  several  weeks.  The  Nicola  company  is  get- 
ting a  fine  business  this  spring  and  says  everything  looks  good. 


•<  BOSTON  y- 


Leonard  J.  Jackson,  who  for  thirteen  years  has  been  connected  with 
the  W.  A.  Fuller  Lumber  Company,  Leominster,  Mass.,  is  now  connected 
with  the  Lyon  Cypress  Company,  at  Caryville,  Ga. 

The  Emery  Lumber  Company,  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  promoters  are  C.  N.  Haskell,  Les- 
lie L.  Mason  and  Irving  E.   Vernon. 

The  Bangor  Lumber  Company,  Bangor,  Me.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators  are :  Henry  Patton, 
James   Q.    Gulnac,   Albany,    N.    Y. ;    Don   A.    Sargent,    Bridgeport.    Conn. ; 

D.  Allston  Sargent,  South  Brewer,  Me.  :  Fred  C.  Patton,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The    Keswick    lumber    Company,    Bangor,    Me.,    has    been    incorporated 

with  a  capital  stock  of  .$25,000.  The  incorporators  are  :  M.  G.  Lowell, 
Waldo  P.  Lowell,  Bangor,  and  John  R.  McVonhell,  Marysville,  N.  B. 

There  bas  been  more  doing  in  the  building  line  in  Boston  during  the 
past  winter  than  for  several  years.  Other  cities  have  experienced  a 
similar  increase.  Several  office  buildings  have  been  completed,  which 
have  called  for  a  large  amount  of  interior  finish,  and  the  mills  in  this 
section   have   been   kept  very   busy. 

Peck  &  Marcoullier,  lumber  dealers  and  woodworkers.  Westfield,  Mass., 
have  dissolved  and  the  business  will  be  conducted  by  George  F.  and 
Arthur   D.   Marcoullier,   under  the  name  of   Marcoullier   Brothers.      Abner 

E.  Peck  and  his  son,  Luman  O.  Peck,  retired  from  the  firm,  but  will 
continue    in    the   lumber   business. 

The  Thames  River  Lumber  Company  of  New  London,  Conn.,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  voted  to  increase  its  capital  stock  by  Ji.j.OOO,  making  a 
total   stock   of  $100,000. 

The  E.  C.  Wright  Block  Company,  Brockton.  Mass..  is  building  a  large 
factory  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  last  blocks.  This 
wil  make  a  demand  for  large  quantities  of  hardwood  lumber,  especially 
maple. 

Sarah  A.  Leatherbee,  widow  of  John  W.  Leatherbee,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  lumber  industry  in  Boston,  died  at  her  home  in  Jamaica 
Plain,   late  in  January,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 


=-<  BALTIMORE  >-= 


President  Fred  Arn.  the  now  executive  of  the  Xational  Lumber  Ex- 
porters' Association,  acting  on  an  invitation  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  has  appointed  Harvey  M.  Dickson  of  the 
Dickson  Lumber  Company  of  Norfolk  ;  John  L.  Alcock  of  John  L.  Alcock 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  and  Walter  Hart  of  Price  &  Hart,  New  York,  official 
representatives  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  wholesalers,  which  will  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City  March  6  and  7. 

William  Otis  Price,  for  years  engaged  in  the  hardwood  export  trade 
here,  with  offices  in  the  Continental  building,  Baltimore  and  Calvert 
streets,  died  on  Feb.  12  at  bis  home,  1906  Walbrook  avenue,  after  an 
illness  of  about  two  years.  For  a  year  he  had  been  at  his  office  only  at 
rare  intervals,  and  for  several  months  he  was  confined  to  bed.  Mr. 
Price  was  born  forty-five  years  ago  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  and 
first  became  identified  with  the  hardwood  trade  as  an  inspector  for 
Price  &  Ileald.  Later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother  under 
the  name  of  E.  E.  Price  &  Bro.,  which  partnership  was  dissolved  after 
some  years,  when  W.  O.  Price  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account. 
He  was  very  successful  as  long  as  his  health  remained  good.  He  held 
membership  in  the  National  Lumber  Exporters'  Association  and  was  iden- 
tified  with   other   movements   to   promote  the   best   interests   of   the   trade. 

Robert  McLean,  a  well-known  hardwood  exporter  and  official  of  the 
Battery  Park  Lumber  Corporation,  with  a  mill  at  Battery  Park,  Va.,  re- 
turned Feb.  17  from  a  several  months'  trip  abroad.  Mr.  McLean  reports 
that  the  hardwood  situation  on  the  other  side  is  decidedly  encouraging, 
and  his  views  fully  bear  out  the  optimistic  accounts  sent  out  in  recent 
months  about  the  export  business.  Mr.  McLean  found  that  the  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  stocks  was  good,  even  brisk,  and  that  prices  were  being 
well  sustained.  He  is  a  large  shipper  of  gum,  which  wood,  he  states,  is 
holding  its  own  and  rules  very  firm. 

H.  L.  Bowman,  sales  manager  of  the  R.  E.  Wood  Lumber  Company, 
Continental  building,  has  gone  to  Rift,  W.  Va.,  to  look  after  the  opera- 
tion of  the  company's  mill  there  and  to  confer  with  the  superintendent 
in  regard  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  company.  From  there  it 
was  his  intention  to  proceed  to  Fontana,  N.  C,  where  the  company  is 
about  to  put  in  operation  its  new  mill,  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the 
plant  operated  for  some  years.  G.  L.  Wood,  the  general  manager  of  the 
company,  is  also  at  Fontana,  giving  the  work  of  construction  his  per- 
sonal attention. 

David  T.  Carter  &  Co.,  hardwood  men,  have  moved  from  the  tenth  to 
the  ninth  floor  of  the  Calvert  building,  the  expansion  of  their  business 
requiring  more  office  room. 


E.  F.  Burke,  president  of  the  Battery  Park  Lumber  Corporation,  hag 
moved  his  office  from  the  Stewart  building  to  the  Munscy  building,  Cal- 
vert and  Fayette. 


=-<  COLUMBUS  >- 


Upon  the  application  of  the  Jobson  Lumber  Company,  528  City  avenue. 
John  T.  Dunnick  was  appointed  receiver  of  that  company.  Mr.  Jobson 
claims  to  be  surety  on  notes  amounting  to  moi-e  than  Sl.i.OOO.  of  which 
$3,000  are  due  now.     Receiver  Dunnick  gave  bond  in  the  sum  of  .$10,000. 

D.  R.  Winn  of  the  A.  C.  Davis  Lumber  Company  has  returned  from 
a  buying  trip  in  the  cypress  district  of  the  South. 

The  McFall-IIoysor  Lumber  Company  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  deal  in  lumber  and  oper- 
ate mills.  The  incorporators  are:  W.  E.  Heyser,  Weaver  Ilaas,  Charles 
J.  Hunt,  I>.  .\.  Robbach  and  Norwood  J.  Utter. 

Representatives  of  Ohio  lumbermen  and  builders  in  conference  with 
Governor  Cox,  requested  that  the  optional  feature  be  incorporated  in  the 
Green  compulsory  workmen's  compensation  bill,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  labor  committee.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  delegation 
favored  the  compulsory  provision  in  the  measure  but  objected  to  the 
clause  which  makes  the  state  the  exclusive  liability   Insurance  agent. 

With  a  mechanics'  lien  law  to  be  enacted  and  appropriations  for  an 
extensive  program  of  slate  building,  local  architects  and  contractors  an- 
ticipate a  revival  of  building  operations  as  soon  as  these  questions  are 
settled  by  the  general  assembly.  There  is  a  lull  just  now  in  building 
plans  and  operations,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  mechanic  Hen 
proposal.  While  a  bill  approved  by  representatives  of  the  various  inter- 
ests involved  has .  been  drafted,  it  is  feared  that  changes  may  be  made 
altering  the  purpose  of  the  law  by  the  legislature. 

J.  A.  Ford  of  the  Imperial  Lumber  Company  says  trade  in  hardwoods 
has  been  good,  prices  firm  and  stocks  growing  a  little  scarcer,  which  has 
caused  an  advance  in  prices. 

W.  W.  Hammerick,  a  wholesaler  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  a  visitor  in 
Columbus  recently. 

John  Henderson,  secretary  of  the  Hope  Lumber  Company  of  Weston. 
W.    Va.,   called   upon    Columbus   shippers   recently. 

F.  Evcrson  Powell  of  the  Powell  Lumber  Company  reports  a  fair  busi- 
ness In  hardwoods,  with  the  volume  as  good  as  can  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  Stocks  are  only  fair  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
trouble   in    receiving   shipments. 

W.  B.  Sissons.  sales  manager  for  the  Sowers-Leach  Lumber  Company, 
says  trade  is  about  the  same  with  prices  high.  Mr,  Sissons  looks  for  a 
good  demand  for  hardwoods  when  the  spring  building  season  opens. 

L.  B.  Schneider,  sales  manager  for  John  R.  Gobey  &  Co.,  says  hard- 
woods are  strong  and  inclined  to  advance.  Stocks  are  very  scarce  and 
shipments  are  a  little  slow  in  coming  out. 

R.  W.  Horton,  sales  manager  for  the  central  division  of  the  W.  M. 
Ritter  Lumber  Company,  says  the  demand  is  good  for  all  grades  and 
varieties  of  hardwoods.  Both  quartered  and  plain  oak  are  especially 
strong  ami  advances  have  been  announced  in  the  past  two  weeks.  There 
is  also  a  good  demand  for  poplar,  especially  the  lower  grades. 

F.  B.  I'r.vor  of  the  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Company  has  returned  from 
a  business  trip  in  Michigan. 


=•<  TOLEDO  y 


The  Skinner  Bending  Company  reports  a  good  business,  the  demand 
being  much  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  This  concern 
has  plenty  of  material  on  hand  as  it  carries  an  unusually  htavy  stock 
at  all  times. 

The  Gotshall  Manufacturing  Company  reports  the  general  demand  good 
and  prices  strong.  This  concern  is  greatly  handicapped  on  account  of 
the  fire  suffered  last  fall.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits. 

The  Toledo  Turning  Works  is  running  at  two-thirds  capacity  and  the 
management  is  looking  for  a  heavy  spring   call. 

The  Toledo  Bonding  Company  is  operating  at  two-thirds  capacity  and 
reports  the  demand  for  its  product  fair,  although  the  management  pre- 
dicts that  the  strike  difficulties  in  this  country  and  the  war  in  Mexico 
will  affect  the  demand  considerably.  This  concern  does  considerable 
exporting. 

The  Piqua  Furniture  Company  of  Piqua,  0.,  manufacturer  of  library 
tables,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  all  the  stockholders,  recently  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  S.  Mendelsohn  was  named  by  the  court  as 
receiver.  The  factory  will  be  operated  by  the  receiver.  The  company 
was  capitalized  at  ,$55,000. 

The  Bryan,  O..  factory  of  the  Bryan  Showcase  Company,  which  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  has  concluded  not  to  rebuild  in  Bryan  and 
is  looking  for  a  new  location.  It  is  intimated  that  Findlay.  O..  may  be 
chosen.  This  concern  is  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  display 
cases  in  the  country. 


•<  INDIANAPOLIS  > 

Fred  C.  Gardner  of  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Columbia  Club. 

The  Furnas  Office  &  Bank  Fixture  Company  has  increased  its  capitaliza- 
tion   $12,000. 
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M.  W.  Mix,  of  the  Dodge  Mamifaeturins:  Comiiany,  Jlisliawaka,  has 
been  re-elected  president  ot  the  Manufacturers'    Bureau   of   Indiana. 

H.  C.  Wiese  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Roach-Brown  Manu- 
facturing Company,  manufacturer  of  tables  and  liitcUen  cabinets,  on 
application  ot  the  W.  M.  Rittcr  Lumber  Company,  a  creditor.  Assets 
are   $11,000  and   liabilities  about  $12. .500. 

With  an  increase  in  capitalization,  the  Hoosier  Veneer  Company  has 
been  reorganized  and  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  The  principal  stockholders  in  the  reorganized  company  are 
William  T.  Connor,  Harry  E.  Dougherty,  Frank  Manners,  Joseph  Gross 
and  Robert  L.  Connor. 

The  Hagerstown  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  granted  a 
charter  by  the  state  and  will  conduct  a  manufacturing  and  retail  lumber 
and  planing  mill  business  at  Hagerstown.  The  authorized  capitalization 
is  $l.j,000.  Those  interested  in  the  company  are  Daniel  B.  Clark,  Henry 
M.  Keagy.  Oscar  Werking,  Daniel  O,  Dilling,  Horace  Hoover,  John  M, 
Werking,  William  Stout,  Eli  Wiseheart,  John  C.  Clark,  Charles  L.  Stotel- 
me.ver  and  A.   R.  Jones. 


=-<  MEMPHIS  y- 


All  danger  from  flood  at  Memphis  has  passed  and  even  the  plants 
which  were  closed  down  on  account  of  high  water  have  been  able  to 
resume  operations.  There  were  only  a  few  of  these  and  they  were  located 
on  Wolf  river.  The  interruption  to  manufacturing  operations  was  ex- 
tremely limited  this  season  and  lumbermen  are  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  the  fact  that  the  third  highest  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
Mississippi  river  at  Memphis  has  come  and  gone  with  so  little  injury 
and  inconvenience. 

South  ot  Memphis  conditions  are  not  quite  so  favorable.  There  is  still 
a  large  area  overflowed  near  Beulah,  Jliss.,  and  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers of  hardwood  lumber  are  finding  themselves  in  a  rather  unenvia- 
ble position.  The.v  have  both  timber  and  lumber  under  water,  and  in 
some  cases  the  plants  are  out  of  commission  and  probably  damaged  to 
some  extent.  No  breaks  have  occurred  except  at  Beulah  and  advices 
from  both  sides  of  the  river  indicate  that  the  levees  will  probably  hold 
intact. 

There  has  been  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  weather  conditions 
during  the  past  week.  Very  little  rain  has  fallen  and  the  ground  is 
drying  out.  So  much  rain  has  fallen  since  the  first  of  the  year  that  log- 
ging work  has  been  very  much  interfered  with.  Operators  of  sawmills 
and  owners  of  timberlands  are  glad  of  the  change  for  the  better  in 
weather  conditions  because  it  will  be  possible  to  get  out  timber  on  a 
more  liberal  scale.  WoiTt  in  the  woods  since  the  first  of  the  year  has 
been  quite  limited  and  the  timber  outlook  is  not  very  encouraging  at 
the  moment. 

The  Valley  Log  Loading  Company  loaded  for  Memphis  during  Januarj 
slightly  less  than  1,200  cars  of  logs  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
line.  This  company  says  that  it  is  having  considerable  difliculty  in 
securing  all  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  handling  of  log  shipments. 
It  says  that  it  ought  to  be  loading  about  1.600  to  1,700  cars  of  logs  per 
month,  with  the  result  that  it  is  operating  at  less  than  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  its  capacity.  An  unusually  large  supply  of  timber  was  gotten  out 
on  the  right  of  way  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  line  last  fall  and 
winter  and  this  is  now  being  loaded  as  fast  as  equipment  can  be  se- 
cured for  that  purpose. 

Russe  <^  Burgess,  Inc.,  have  recently  bought  a  considi'rahle  (juantity  of 
additional  timberlands  in  Tunica  county.  Jliss.  This  firm  has  owned  a 
great  deal  of  timber  in  the  Mississippi  valley  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
bas  found  purchases  there  quite  profitable.  The  exact  amount  purchased 
in  the  last  instance  is  not  known,  but  it  is  understood  to  have  been 
considerable. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  trip  to  Panania  and  points 
in  Central  .\merica  to  be  made  by  prominent  Memphians  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Business  Jlen's  Club.  A  special  train  will  be  run  from 
Memphis  to  New  Orleans.  Among  the  prominent  lumbermen  who  will  go 
on  this  trip  are  the  following,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
their  wives :  Mark  H.  Brown,  S.  B.  And.^rson,  Frank  May  and  W.  A. 
Ransom.  There  have  been  so  many  applications  for  additional  accom- 
modations that  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  daj-s  to 
secure  a  second  boat  from  New  Orl.^ans.  Negotiations  to  this  end,  how- 
ever, have  been  unsuccessful  and  those  late  in  making  their  reserva- 
tions will  find  it  impossible  to  go. 

Gatlett  &  Foley,  Olney.  111.,  have  announced  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  large  sawmill  and  slack  barrel  stave  plant  at  Harrisburg,  Ark.,  for 
the  development  of  timber  on  a  large  tract  of  land  purchased  in  I'oin- 
sett  county  a  short  time  ago.  The  company  will  not  only  locate  its 
plant  at  Harrisburg,  but  will  also  build  a  standard  gauge  railroad  from 
that  point  to  its  timberland  holdings  some  miles  distant.  It  is  said  that 
work  on  the  plant  will  begin  within  the  next  sixty  days. 

The  Areola  Hardwood  Compan.v  has  received  its  charter.  The  com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  $10,000  and  will  engage  in  the  hardwood  lumber 
business  at  this  point.  The  principal  incorporators  are ;  C.  D.  Hend- 
rickson,  Sam  George,  George  Keith,  W.  R.  Seat  and  W.  H.  Harrelson. 
Mr.  Hendrickson  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  bardwood 
lumber  industry  of  Jlemphis  for  a  number  of  .vears. 

J.  W.  Dickson,  president  of  the  Valley  Log  Loading  Company,  is  con- 
fined to  his  home  with  a  broken  ankle,  the  result  of  his  foot  turning  with 


him  in  getting  out  of  a  laxicab  the  night  of  the  masked  ball  at  the 
Chickasaw  Club. 

The  ordinance  covering  the  arrangement  between  the  city  of  Memphis 
and  the  Rock  Island  System  has  passed  final  reading  and  it  is  announced 
that  work  will  shortly  begin  on  the  immense  terminals  to  be  erected  by 
that  system.  It  is  provided  in  the  ordinance  that  work  on  these  ter- 
minal facilities  must  begin  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  thereof. 
It  is  provided  by  the  congressional  enactment  that  work  on  the  bridge 
itself  must  begin  by  the  latter  part  of  July.  The  bridge  and  terminals 
are  to  be  constructed  by  the  Memphis  &  Arkansas  Railway,  Bridge  & 
Terminal  Company. 

Advices  received  here  from  .Tackson,  Miss.,  indicate  that  practically  all 
the  lumber  manufacturing  plants  in  that  state  are  operating  on  full  time 
and  that  they  have  been  interfered  with  to  only  a  limited  extent  by  the 
high  water  iu  the  Mississippi.  These  dispatches  also  indicate  that  the 
car  shortage  is  only  a  matter  of  memory,  though  it  is  pointed  out  that 
BOme  localities  are  having  difficulty  in  securing  all  the  equipment  neces- 
sary. 

The  Dagger  &  Goshom  Company  has  filed  application  for  an  amend- 
ment to  its  charter  through  which  it  seeks  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
from  $30,000  to  $100,000.  The  document  is  signed  by  the  principal  in- 
corporators. The  company  has  recentl.y  established  'a  band  mill  at 
Varncr,  Ark.,  and  has  purchased  additional  timberlands  in  that  section. 
It  has  likewise  increased  the  capacity  of  its  plant  at  Memphis  and 
otherwise  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  operations. 

The  Tennessee  Hoop  Company  will  have  its  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  hoops,  heading  and  staves  in  readiness  for  operation  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  This  firm  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $100.- 
000  in  order  that  it  might  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
heading  and  staves,  as  well  as  elm  coil  hoops.  Members  of  the  Anderson- 
Tully  Company  are  among  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  Tennessee 
Hoop  Compan.v. 


=•<  BRISTOL  y. 


The  Peter-McCain  Lumber  Company  reports  business  in  good  condition. 
The  company's  mills  here  are  now  running  full  time. 

There  were  numerous  eastern  buyers  on  the  Bristol  market  this  week. 
The.v  report  a  scarcity  of  stocks  in  this  section,  although  shipments  for 
the  past  few  weeks   have  been  heavy. 

W.  S.  Whiting,  a  well-known  lumberman  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  was  a 
visitor  this  week  on  the   Bristol  market, 

John  T.  Dixon  of  the  John  T.  Dixon  Lumber  Company  of  Elizabethton, 
Tenn.,   was  in   Bristol   this  week  on  business. 

The  Carolina  Spruce  Company  is  installing  a  large  mill  on  the  Black 
Mountain  Railway,  in  western  North  Carolina,  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  operation. 

The  Paxton  Lumber  Company  reports  business  in  good  condition.  The 
company's  mills  are  busy  and  it  is  doing  a  large  volume  of  business. 

Bristol  lumbermen  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  recent  victory 
over  the  railroads,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
milling-in-transit  charge  at  Bristol  has  been  reduced  from  one  and  one- 
half  cents  to  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

D.  D.  Hartlove  of  Price  &  Heald,  Baltimore,  was  among  the  eastern 
hardwood  buyers  on  the  Bristol  market  this  week.  He  has  bought 
heavily  in  this  territory  and  is  now  shipping  out  a  large  amount  of  stock. 

Numerous  country  mills  about  Bristol,  which  have  been  idle  during  the 
winter,  are  preparing  to  resume  operation  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible. 


=-<  LOUISVILLE  y 


Tlu'  visit  of  the  members  of  the  Louisville  Hardwood  Club  to  Nash- 
ville as  the  guests  of  the  Nashville  Lumbermen's  Club  on  Feb.  IS  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  visits  of  the  kind  ever  planned.  It  went 
through  without  a  hitch,  and  the  Louisville  men  left  for  home  at  mid- 
night after  one  of  the  most  strenuous  days  in  the  way  of  enjoying  hos- 
I)itality  that  they  had  ever  experienced.  The  visit  will  probably  prove 
to  be  the  first  of  several  of  this  kind,  not  only  between  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  clubs,  but  for  all  of  the  hardwood  associations  of  this 
district.  This  was  the  key  struck  at  the  smoker  which  was  the  final  fea- 
ture of  entertainment  devised  by  the  Nashville  lumbermen,  and  it  was 
declared  that  the  visit  of  the  Louisville  men  marks  a  new  era  in  club 
work  in  the  hardwood  producing  district.  Tlie  Louisville  crowd  was 
about  sixteen  strong,  and  made  the  trip  in  a  special  Pullman  sleeper  at- 
tached to  the  regular  Louisville  &  Xa.shville  trains.  The  Inmliermen 
were  met  at  the  depot  by  the  Nashville  men,  who  took  the  visitors  auto- 
mobiling  lietore  breakfast.  This  was  served  at  the  Hermitage  hotel 
Following  the  meal  a  trip  was  made  in  autos  to  the  lumber  mills  and 
flooring  factories  of  the  western  end  of  the  city.  Lunch  was  enjoyed 
at  the  Commercial  Club.  The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  the  business 
in  other  parts  of  Nashville,  the  lumbermen  returning  to  the  central  part 
of  the  city  in  time  for  an  elaborate  dinner  at  the  Commercial  Club.  Fol- 
lowing this  the  visitors  were  given  a  box  party  at  the  Princess  theater, 
and  upon  its  conclusion  were  further  entertained  at  a  smoker  at  the 
Commercial  Club,  when  oratory  and  story-telling  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  evident  for  the  first  time.  The  Louisville  lumbermen 
were   then   taken   to   the  depot   In   autos,    and   rolled  into   their   berths   at 
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midnight  with  the  sense  of  having  been  -shown"  that  Nashville  has  a 
brand  of  hospitality  no  whit  infei-iot-  to  tluit  of  I.ouisvilk'.  The  Nasli- 
ville  Clu'>  will  shortly  he  asked  to  sojourn  In  Louisville.  E(Jwai-cl  I.. 
Davis,  president  of  the  Louisville  Club,  and  Hamilton  Love,  head  of  the 
Nashville  Lumbermen-s  Club,  vied  with  each  other  in  tossing  vei-b.-,I 
lunifiuets  in   the  direction  of  their  respective  organizations. 

The  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  has  nied  a  formal  complaiul  «itli  lb.. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  asking  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashvill  • 
be  compelled  to  exchange  switching  facilities  with  oth-r  roads.  Lum- 
bermen, who  are  daily  affected  by  the  regulations  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  shutting  out  other  lines  on  competitive  business,  arc  keenly 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint. 

Harry  K.  Kline  of  the  Louisville  Veneer  Mills,  is  chairman  of  the 
Point  Improvement  Association,  composed  of  lumbermen  and  others  who 
are  seeking  the  construction  of  a  dike  around  the  northeastern  portion 
of  Louisville  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  industries  located  there 
against  the  overflow  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  government  has  agreed  to 
survey  the  Point  and  take  the  project  under  consideration.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  work  will  be  done  by  joint  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  and  federal  governments. 

Continued  advances  in  ash  and  plain  oak  have  featured  the  local  situa- 
tion of  late.  The  general  belief  among  lumbermen,  however,  is  that  prices 
have  about  reached  their  limit,  and  that  it  will  not  be  good  policy  to 
attempt  to  shore  tliem  much  higher.  Large  consumers  have  arranged 
their  year's  work  on  the  basis  of  prices  current  earlier  in  the  season, 
and  it  would  be  hard  on  them  and  would  probably  affect  consumption 
if  quotations  were  increased  to  a  great  extent.  The  local  lumbermen, 
as  a  rule,  are  willing  to  go  ahead  on  the  present  basis  and  turn  over 
as  much   lumber  as  possible. 

J.  E.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  Edward  L.  Davis  Lumljer  Company. 
is  now  associated  with  that  company  activel.v.  after  having  been  at 
Hope.  Ark.,  for  several  months.  Mr.  Davis  was  working  on  a  timber 
tract  there  with  the  Kansom  interests  of  Nashville,  and  was  intending 
to  operate  a  sawmill  for  the  manufacture  of  the  lumber.  The  plan  now 
arranged,  however,  is  to  have  the  lumber  cut  by  contract.  Consequently 
Mr.  Davis  will  not  be  compelled  to  maintain  his  residence  at  Hope,  but 
will  be  able  to  devote  his  time  to  the  Louisville  situation. 

I'he  new  resaw  of  the  Norman  Lumber  Company  at  its  Holl.v  Ridge. 
La.,  mill  has  been  started  in  operation.  Tlie  company  now  expects  to 
average   t.000.000  feet  of  lumber  a   month. 

The  Swann-Dav  Lumber  Company  has  announced  plans  for  the  eree- 
tiou  of  a  large  mill  near  McKoljerts.  in  tlio  recently  opened  up  eastern 
Kf-ntucky  district.  The  company  is  said  to  have  secured  one  of  the  fin- 
est bodies  of  timberland  in  that  part  of  the  state.  It  is  principally 
poplar. 

The  C.  C.  Mengel  &  Bro.  Company,  mahogany  manufacturer  of  Louis- 
ville, has  increased  its  capitalization  from  $1,700,000  to  $3..')00.000.  a 
total  incrca.se  of  $1,800,000.  The  company's  business  has  been  growing 
rapidly,  and  the  additional  capital  will  be  used  to  enable  it  to  take 
care  of  expansions  as  Ihe.v  develop.  No  definite  plans  for  improvements 
have   been   made,    however. 


=-<  MILWAUKEE  y 


Louis  Leidiger  was  elected  president  of  the  Merrill  A'eneer  Company 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  this  month.  Napoleon  Desrosier 
Is  vice-president,   and  W.   A.  Runge  is   secretary-treasurer. 

The  Badger  Basket  &  Veneer  Company  of  Burlington  has  been  reor- 
ganized and  the  capital  Increased  to  enable  the  extension  of  the  busi- 
ness along  several  lines.  H,  Wegwart^  president,  will  become  sales- 
manager.  Ralph  W.  Story,  secretary-treasurer,  who  recently  purchased 
a  one-third  interest  in  the  concern,  has  taken  over  the  business  manage- 
ment.    An  extension  will  probably  be  made  to  the  factory  this  summer. 

Another  chair  factory  is  to  be  erected  in  Sheboygan.  The  Shebo.vgan 
Couch'  Company  has  been  incorporated  for  $.50,000  and  contemplates 
erecting  a  large  factory  in  that  city  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Kuney-Parrette  Lum- 
ber Company  of  Three  Lakes.  The  concern  has  been  incorporated  by 
Charles  T  Kuney,  J.  P.  Parrette  and  R.  L.  Parrette  with  a  capital 
stock   of   $20,000. 

Several  carloads  of  machinery  are  being  received  by  the  owners  of  the 
new  Peshtigo  sawmill  and  it  is  being  installed  as  rapidly  as  it  is  re- 
ceived. The  structure  is  being  rapidly  completed,  the  open  winter  hav- 
ing permitted   more   work  than  usual. 

The  F.  Eggers  Veneer  Company  of  Two  Rivers,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  veneer  goods  manufacturers,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  de- 
funct Plymouth  Veneer  Company  of  Plymouth.  The  two  plants  will  be 
combined  at  Two  Rivers. 

The  investigation  in  wood  distillation,  which  has  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  at  the  United  States  Forest  Products'  Laboratory 
at  the  TTniversity  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  is  to  be  further  developed 
by  supplementary  work  at  the  fniversity  of  Washington.  Dr.  L.  F.  Haw- 
ley  of  the  Wisconsin  laboratory  has  just  returned  from  the  Northwest 
where  be  co-operated  with  the  Washington  men  in  getting  the  investi- 
gations under  way.  The  L'nited  States  Forest  Service  has  set  aside  $10.- 
000  for  the  work  in  the  western  state.  Scientific  data  concerning  the 
utilization  of  mill  waste,  of  logging  waste  and  of  stunted  forest  growth 
is  being  obtained.     The  work  will  also  be  continued  at  Wisconsin. 
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^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  is  susceptible  of  be- 
ing thoroughly  kiln  dried  or  air  dried  in  less  than 
one-third  the  time  ordinarily  required  for  season- 
ing unsteamed  wood. 

^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  does  not  case-harden, 
check,  end-split  or  stain,  and  dries  without  warp- 
ing or  buckling. 

^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  has  a  uniform  tone  of 
color.  Its  working  qualities  are  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  beauty  of  the  flake  on  quarter- 
sawed  stock  is  enhanced. 

^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  dries  out  to  materially 
less  weight  than  unsteamed  wood,  ranging  from 
200  to  500  pounds  per  thousand  feet. 

C|  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  will  neither  shrink  nor 
swell,  and  the  grain  will  not  raise  when  water 
stains  are  employed  in  finishing. 

^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  is  not  impaired  in 
strength  or  quality  by  the  process. 

^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  is  produced  by  the  use 
of  the  Kraetzer  Preparator,  a  steel  cylinder  per- 
manently closed  at  one  end  and  fitted  at  the 
other  end  with  a  quick-opening  and  closing 
steam-tight  door,  manufactured  by 

The  Kraetzer  Company 

537  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Kraetzer-Cured   lumber   is   produced    by   the   following 
well-known   manufacturers: 

John  Schroeder  Lumber  Company. ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maple.    Birch    and    Oak    Flooring 

Russe  &  Burgess,  Inc Memphis,  Tenn. 

Red  and   Sap  Gum,   White    and  Red   Oak 

Bennett  Hardwood  Lumber  Company.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

"White  and  Red  Oak,  Red  and  Sap  Gum,  Sycamore  and  Cypress 

Lamb-Fish   Lumber   Company Charleston,   Miss. 

Red  and  Sap  Gum.   White  and  Red  Oak.   Cypress 

Santee  River  Cypress  Lumber  Co Ferguson,  S.  C. 

White  and  Red  Oak.  Red  and  Sap  Gum,    White   Ash 

Forman-Earle   Company Heidelberg,   Ky. 

Poplar.   White   Oak  and  White   Oak   Flooring 

C.  L.  ■Willey Chicago,  111. 

Mahogany  and  all  figured  Foreign  and  Domestic  Woods 

New  England  Hardwood  Co Mountain  Mills,  Vt. 

Birch.   Beech  and  Maple 

Saline  River  Hardwood  Company Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

White  and  Red  Oak.  Red  and  Sap  Gum 
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The  Hardwood  Market 


-C  NEW  YORK  >.= 


=■<  CHICAGO  >.= 


Chicago  trade  is  at  present  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  have 
lumber  to  deliver  and  those  who  have  not.  It  is  not  a  question  locally 
of  selling  stock,  hut  entirely  of  buying.  Stock  sells  and  at  good  prices 
and,  judging  from  the  sentiment  of  most  of  the  members  and  their  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  the  situation,  this  status  of  affairs  will  continue  for 
some  little  time.  Most  standard  woods  in  both  northern  and  southern 
stock  are  not  only  in  active  demand,  but  commanding  a  very  satisfactory 
level  of  prices.  Oak,  of  course,  is  predominant  in  demand,  but,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  conditions  in  a  great  many  other  points,  ash  is  another 
extremely  active  factor.  Maple,  birch,  beech  and  other  northern  woods 
are  moving  actively. 

The  factory  trade  is  good  in  Chicago.  The  mild  weather  of  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  started  a  number  of  building  operations  which  have  been 
cheeked  for  a  short  time  by  the  cold  weather  immediately  following. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  building  business  will  be 
unusually  active  during   the  spring  and  summer  months. 


THREE  STATES  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  oi 

SOUTHERN  HARDWOODS 
Cottonwood  and  Red  Cum  Specialties 

MAIN  OFFICE,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 


CINCINNATI 

Hardwood  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers' 

CONASAUGA  LUMBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  HARDWOOD  AND  PINE 

rOCRTH  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

WE  SELL  "SERVICE" 

in  connection  with  a  full  line 
OF 

Oak,   Gum,   Poplar,   and   other   Hardwoods 

If  you  appreciate  "service,"  in  all 
its  details,  write,   wire  or  phone 

THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  CO. 


Richey,  Halsted  &  Quick 

HIGH      GRADE      SOUTHERN      LUMBER 

E.  C.  BRADLEY  LUMBER  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  WEST  VIRGINA  HARDWOODS 

GOEBKE    BUILDING 

Johns,  Mowbray,  Nelson  Company 

OAK,    ASH,    POPLAR    &    CHESTNUT 

GUM    AND    COTTONWOOD 

C.  CRANE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1739    EASTERN    AVENUE 
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strong  conditions  still  prevaii  in  tlip  local  hardwood  mai-liet,  and  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  slackening.  Good  lumber  is  hard  to  obtain 
and  there  is  a  large  demand  for  all  that  finds  its  way  into  the  market. 
The  continued  improvement  in  the  matter  of  poorer  grades  is  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  demand  for  lumber  is  healthy  and  will  continue 
so.  Such  woods  as  have  been  leaders  in  this  market  are  still  in  good 
call  at  high  prices,  with  oak  and  ash  leading  the  way.  Buyers  who 
stayed  out  of  the  market  at  the  first  signs  of  higher  prices  now  realize 
that  the  advances  have  been  genuine  with  the  result  that  local  stocks 
are  low  and  the  demand  for  actual  needs  is  great  enough  to  absorb  all 
that  comes'  in.  Buyers  returning  from  manufacturing  points  report  low 
stocks,  difficulties  attending  manufacture  and  high  cost  of  stumpage,  fea- 
tures which  mean  anything  but  a  falling  off  in  values. 


=•<  BUFFALO  y 


HiU'dwood  cl(  filers  state  that  trade  hos  been  vpry  satisfaot.<ty  so  I'nr  tbis 
mnntli  and  most  of  them  are  selling  quite  a  fair  amount  of  lumber. 
Logging  conditions  in  some  localities  have  not  been  as  favorable  as  they 
usually  are  in  v  ii'ter  time,  and  this  has  had  much  to  do  with  kccpiu^ 
up  the  price  of  stock.  There  is  firmness  almost  everywhere  in  the  list, 
with  the  prospect  of  this  feature  continuing.  Some  dealers  feel  that 
prices  are  not  likely  to  work  much  higher  than  at  present,  but  say  that 
if  they  du  it  may  kad  to  some  curtailment  of  ordors  by  manufacturers. 

The  chief  wood  in  demand  continues  to  be  plain  oak.  with  quartered 
showing  more  firmness  than  it  did  some  weeks  ago.  Maple  and  birch  are 
also  holding  up  well.  Brown  ash  is  in  better  demand  and  is  being  used 
a  good  deal  for  crating  purposes.  Beech  shows  improvement  and  bass- 
wood  has  picked  up  somewhat.  Poplar  in  most  grades  is  also  in  bet- 
ter demand,  and  mills  have  but  small  stocks  at  present  to  offer. 

•<  PHILADELPHIA  > 

.\  gradual  strengtliening  of  the  hardwood  market  is  noticeable  during 
the  last  fortnight,  .\mong  the  wholesale  consuming  industries  buying 
continues  active,  and  the  large  corporations  especially  are  buying  freely 
for  ties  and  railroad  timber.  Boxmasters  are  working  on  increased  orders, 
and  the  general  outlook  is  promising  for  steady  trading  throughout  the 
year,  the  paucity  of  material  being  the  only  difficulty.  For  the  whole- 
saler without  sfi'ong  mill  connections,  the  situation  at  the  mill  ends  is 
not  very  eucourasing,  and  the  query  "Can  you  deliver  the  goods?"  is 
unfailingly  made  by  the  purchasing  agent  at  this  time.  There  is  fear 
tliat  the  manufacturers  may  force  values  to  a  height  that  would  act  as 
a  boomerang,  apropos  of  which  danger,  many  of  the  readers  of  Hard- 
wood Record,  have  made  the  remark  that  the  cartoon  in  the  issue  of 
Feb.  10  hits  this  particular  nail  squarely  on  the  head.  The  respective 
positions  of  the  hardwoods  remain  as  previously  reported.  Plain  oak 
continues  the  topper,  with  quartered  oak  forging  rapidly  to  the  front : 
ash  holds  firm;  gum  is  strengthening;  maple  in  good  demand;  birch 
makes  new  friends :  mahogany  and  veneer  market  is  active ;  beech,  pop- 
lar and  basswood  are  also  in  good  call. 


=-<  PITTSBURGH  y- 


Things  are  moving  along  at  a  very  st^dy  pace  in  lumber  buying 
although  the  volume  of  business  has  not  been  quite  so  large  on  new 
orders  as  wholesalers  anticipated.  Yardmen  have  been  a  little  bit  slow 
in  coming  forward  with  their  orders,  as  many  of  them  think  that  lower 
prices  can  be  secured  later  on.  They  are  going  to  be  badly  mistaken  in 
this  idea.  All  quotations  are  held  very  firm  on  hardwoods,  and  stocks 
are  scarce.  Mills  are  not  gaining  any  in  supply.  The  impassable,  roads 
and  the  floods,  together  with  car  shortage,  have  made  it  uniformly 
difficult  to  get  anything  like  a  full  quota  of  hardwood  shipments  this 
winter.  Southern  hardwoods  are  very  firm  in  demand  and  export  trade 
is  reported  good.  The  furniture  and  implement  people  are  taking  a 
large  amount  of  stuff  this  winter  and  look  for  good  business  all  the  year. 


^-<  BALTIMORE  >-= 


None  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  hardwood  m.arket  have  been 
such  as  to  cause  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  take  a  less  favorable  view 
of  the  situation  or  to  cloud  the  outlook.  The  demand  keeps  up  surpris- 
ingly well  in  practically  all  divisions  of  the  business,  with  a  wide  range 
of  prices.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  easing  off  has  occurred.  Con- 
sumers are  evidently  obliged  to  provide  for  large  requirements  and  the 
hunt  for  lumber  goes  on  so  actively  that  the  mills  have  been  unable  to 
accumulate  considerable  stocks.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  rendered  all 
the  firmer,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  the  almost  bottomless  state  of  the 
roads  makes  it  very  difficult  to  haul  logs  or  to  get  lumber  to  railroad 
stations.  This  renders  sawmill  operations  and  the  distribution  of  the 
output  very  diflicult  and  tends  appreciably  to  keep  the  range  of  prices 
firm.  Oak  is  not  only  holding  its  own.  but  appears  to  show  additional 
strength,  the  quotations  at  present  being  almost  the  highest  ever  real- 
ized in  the  trade. 

The  export  movement  is  also  brisk,  notwithstanding  the  rather  liberal 
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forwardings  that  have  Ik'cii  made  in  reocnt  months.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  foreign  brolu-is  wlio  warn  against  the  danger  of  over-shipments 
and  a  declinins  market,  and  on  the  other  the  caution  is  expressed  thai 
with  the  quotations  going  higher  the  foreign  huyers  will  be  encouraged 
to  employ  substitutes.  It  is  probable  that  the  foreign  movement  has  not 
assumed  such  proportions  as  to  affect  prices  unfavorably,  although  part 
<.f  this  result  must  also  be  attributed  to  the  increased  requirements  of 
the  buyers  abroad. 

rophu-  is  holding  its  own.  with  extra  wide  lumber  just  a  shade  stronger 
than  it  lias  been,  but  with  prices  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  pre- 
vniliug  tendency  is  to  use  wide  stocks  more  freely  than  has  been  the  case, 
but  the  demand  is  not  yet  such  as  to  Insure  for  the  manufacturers  such 
returns  as  lumber  of  this  kind  should  bring.  .\11  other  hardwoods  are  in 
very  acceptable  shape,  with  the  outlook  encouraging  and  the  free  stocks 
hardly  aCfording  an  adequate  selection.  Many  inquiries  are  received  from 
domestic  buyers  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries,  and  gum  especially  is 
reported  to  show  an  improvement.  Cypress  is  said  to  be  easier,  with 
the  most  pressing  needs  met.  and  the  buyers  now  in  a  position  to  bold 
oft  a  little  and  see  what  the  near  future  may  bring  forth  in  the  way  of 
political   and  general   business   developments. 


•<  BOSTON  y- 


The  hardwood  lumber  business  has  been  checked  somewhat  by  the  uui- 
terially  higher  prices  that  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  asking.  All 
reports  from  manufacturing  centers  show  that  the  offerings  of  hardwofd 
lumber  are  small  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  holders  are  very  indepeiKl- 
ent  and  will  not  make  sales  unless  they  obtain  full  asking  prices.  Buy- 
ers realize  that  today's  market  is  firm  and  that  the  outlook  shows  no 
relief  for  some  time  to  come,  yet  they  will  not  purchase  far  ahead  of  Ihi  ir 
actual  wants.  Manufacturing  consumers  have  been  fairly  busy,  especialiy 
those  making  office  furniture.  Chair  manufacturers  have  been  except'nn- 
ally  busy.  The  demand  for  interior  finish  has  been  excellent  and  mills 
In  Ibis  section  have  been  very  busy.  The  demand  for  plain  oak  has  shown 
quite  a  little  increase  of  late,  even  though  prices  are  highi'r.  Quartered 
oak  has  been  attracting  quite  a  little  more  attention  and  prices  are  firm 
The  demand  tor  maple  is  very  good.     Ash  is  attracting  more  attcMiticn. 


=~<  COLUMBUS  y- 


Hardwood  trade  in  central  Ohio  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been 
active  in  every  direction.  The  volume  of  business  has  been  good  and 
the  price  list  is  very  firm.  In  fact,  every  change  in  quotations  has  been 
toward  higher  levels.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  good  and  the  future  out- 
look believed  to  be  excellent.  The  movement  of  the  various  grades  bos 
been  uniform  and  as  a  result  there  has  been  no  accumulation  of  stocks. 
The  lower  grades  have  shown  the  greatest  strength,  although  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  the  upper  grades,  especially  in  oak  and  poplar.  No 
troubU'  is  experienced  from  a  lack  of  cars. 

Dry  stocks  are  very  scarce  in  every  locality.  As  a  result  the  price 
list  remains  firm.  Mills  have  been  making  every  effort  to  increase  stocks. 
with  the  result  that  they  have  scarcely  kept  ahead  of  the  demand.  Deal- 
ers are  buying  well  and  so  are  the  factories.  Furniture  concerns  are 
good  buyers  since  successful  mid-winter  exhibits. 

Quartered  oak  is  ruling  firm  and  prices  are  high.  Stocks  are  light. 
There  is  also  a  good  demand  for  plain  oak  and  recent  advances  have  been 
recorded,  especially  in  the  better  grades.  Chestnut  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est points  in  the  market.  Poplar  is  strong  and  stocks  are  decreasing. 
Ash  is  moving  better.  Basswood  is  selling  well  and  other  hardwoods  are 
firm. 


^-<  CINCINNATI  y 


Fine  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  very  favorable  to  the 
yardmen  who  are  handling  lots  of  lumber,  both  in-bound  and  out- 
I>ound.  Trade  conditions  are  very  satisfactory :  all  wood  consuming 
plants  in  the  territory  drawing  supplies  from  this  market  are  busy  and 
well  supplied  with  orders  to  insure  a  continuation  for  some  time.  All 
returning  lumber  salesmen  after  covering  their  territory  do  not  hesitate 
to  make  this  claim,  and  these  trips  are  resulting  in  good  bookings  for 
both  present  and  future  shipment.  The  furniture  trade  is  especially 
active  at  this  time,  and  the  implement  manufacturers  are  very  busy. 
Box  factories  are  as  busy  as  can  be,  and  are  constantly  inquiring  for 
suitable  slock  for  their  requirements.  Planing  mills  are  good  users  of 
stock  and  are  working  full  time  in  an  effort  to  get  stocked  up  for  early 
spring  business.  There  are  many  inquiries  for  nearly  every  item  on  the 
hardwood  list,  and  while  quotations  in  answer  to  same  are  high,  satis- 
factory   results   are    being   obtained. 

The  .yellow  pine  and  cypress  dealers  are  all  well  pleased  with  the 
situation,  having  just  about  closed  a  very  good  year,  and  that  right  on 
the  eve  of  the  opening  of  another  big  building  season.  Mill  prices  are 
high  and  retailers  are  being*  urged  to  place  orders  liberally,  but  prefer 
to  wait,  expecting  to  find  surpluses  at  mill  paints  and  thereby  get  some 
concessions.  This  is  hardly  likely  as  all  mills  are  busy  getting  out 
export  stock  and  railroad  material  for  which  there  has  been  a  very 
heavy  demand  all  winter,  and  the  yard  stock  produced  at  mills  and  re 
maining  unsold  at  this  time  is  very  small,  there  being  no  accumulation. 
Therefore  prices  will  remain  firm  for  the  present  and  advance  as  the 
season  grows. 


Plain  oak  is  much  the  sirongest  on  the  hardwood  list,  and  as  high  in 
price  as  dealers  can  remember.  All  grades  In  oak  are  so  scarce  as  to 
cause  some  apprehension.  Thick  ask  also  is  quoted  high  and  Is  hard  to 
locate.  All  other  thickne.s.s.-s  and  grades  of  ash  are  s.-lling  well  Quar- 
tered oak  is  doing  nicely  and  prices  are  very  lirm.  All  low  grades  suit- 
able for  boxes  are  in  active  demand  with  low  stocks  to  draw  supplies 
from;  top  prices  are  asked  for  this  stock.  Chestnut  Is  in  active  demand 
at  satisfactory  prices  for  all  grades.  (!/4  sound  wormy  being  most  in- 
quired for.  Maple  is  in  great  demand  and  is  becoming  one  of  the  strong 
Items  on  the  list.  Cottonwood  is  also  greatly  improved  in  upper  grades, 
while  the  Xo.  2  and  :!  common  grades  are  very  hard  to  locate  and  are 
bringing  stiff  prices.  Hardwood  flooring  Is  quite  active  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  prices  are  satisfactory,  with  indications  of  advances,  which 
are  necessary  owing  to  the  increasing  price  of  rough   lumber. 

The  increasing  demand  for  good  grades  of  poplar  is  very  encouraging 
to  dealers  who  have  held  good  sized  stocks  waiting  for  a  diange  in  con- 
ditions. Low-grade  stock  is  as  scarce  as  ever  and  prices  are  very  strong 
Dealers  believe  now   that   there   will   be   a   good   market  for   No.   1    com- 
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GARDNER  &  HOWE 

KNCINKKKS 

Clarence  W.  Griffith  ""lyArB^iTdT/"'    Memphis,  Tenn. 


Bluestone  Land  &  Lumber  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

WEST  VIRGINIA  HARDWOODS 
Soft  White  Pine,  Oak,  Poplar,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

COMPLETE   PLANING      ^""^   ^'''""'   *"•""  RIDGWAY 

MILL  FACILITIES  PENNSYLVANIA 


■CINCINNATI 

] Hardwood  Manufacturers andJobbers I 


SHAWNEE  LUMBER  CO. 

HARDWOODS,  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCK 

Sales  Office — South  Side  Station — C.  II,  *  U.   K.   K, 


RIEMEIER  LUMBER  CO. 

OAK, 


POPLAR,         CHESTNUT 

SUMMERS  .4ND  (iEST  STREETS 


JAMES  KENNEDY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

OAK,   POPLAR  AND   OTHER   HARDWOODS 

FIRST    NATIONAL   BANK   BUILDING 

The  Kosse,  Shoe  &  Schleyer  Co. 

WALNUT,  OAK,  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

103-4-5  C.*REW  BUILDING 

OHIO  VENEER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  &  Importers  FOREIGN  VENEERS 

2624-34    COLEBAIN    AVENUE 

CHARLES  F.  SHIELS  &  CO. 

SPECIALISTS    IN    WIDE    STOCK 

POPLAR,  OAK,  CHERRY,  BIRCH 

GEORGE  LITTLEFORD 

RED     CEDAR,  CHERRY 

OFFICE:      1263    RICHMOND    STREET 

SWANN-DAY  LUMBER  CO. 

Mfrs.    YELLOW    POPLAR   and    WHITE    OAK 

L      SALES    OFFICE— SECOND    NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING  M 
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Keys-Walker  Lumber  Co. 


JIANUFACTURERS 


West    Virginia    Hardwoods 
Soft  Yellow  Poplar 

Oak — Chestnut — Bass — Hemlock,   Etc. 

Rough  or  Dressed  Write  for  Prices 

ROANOKE,   VIRGINIA 


On  the  Following  Stock  We  Will  Make  Special 
Prices  for  Prompt  Shipment: 


02,000  ft.  IV2"  No.  2  Common  Pop- 
lar, 
91,000  It.  2"  No,  2  Common  Poplar. 
10,000   ft.    1^4"    No.    1    and    2    Qtd. 

Poplar. 
45,000  ft.  1x24"  and  up  No.   1  and 

Panel  Poplar. 
30,000   ft.    3x8   to   20   No.    1   and   2 

Poplar. 
15,000  ft.   4x18   and  up  No.   1  and 

Panel  Poplar. 
55,000  ft,  6/8x18"  and  up  No.  1  and 

Panel  Poplar. 
164,000  ft.  1"  S.  W.  and  No.  2  Com. 

Chestnut. 


69,000  ft.  1%"  S.  W.  and  No.  2  Com. 

Chestnut. 
522,000  ft.  1%  '  S.  W.  and  No.  2  Com, 

Chestnut. 
40,000  ft.  1x12"  and  up  No.  1  and  2 

Chestnut. 
49,000  ft.  1"  No.  1  Com.  Chestnut. 
33,000  ft,  1%"  No,  1  Com,  Chestnut, 
41,000  ft,  ly."  No.  1  Com.  Chestnut. 
32,000  ft,  2"  No.  1  Com.  Chestnut, 
43,000  ft.  IV2"  No.  2  Plain  Oak. 
198,000  ft.  2"  No.  2  Com.  Plain  Oak. 
60,000   ft.    ly."    No.    1   Com.    Plain 

Oak. 


The  Atlantic  Lumber  Co. 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 


Looking  Backward,    1918 


I  COULD  have  bought  that  tract  of  timber  in 
1913.  It  was  offered  at  a  low  price  on  an 
estimate  showing  the  quantity  of  lumber  it 
would  have  produced  had  it  been  cut  at  that 
time.  It  is  worth  double  that  price  or  more 
today  and  through  closer  utilization  it  will  pro- 
duce one-third  more  in  values  than  it  would  have 
under  methods  then  in  vogue.  That  would  have 
been  at  least 


166  per  cent,  in  five  years 

ears  from  now  what  will  your 


conclu- 


Five  years 
sion  be? 

"I  am  glad  I  bought  it," 

Or 

"I  wish  I  had  bought  it?" 

If  you  live  in  the  present,  if  you  are  interested  in  present 
opportunities  rather  than  in  reviewing  those  of  the  last 
decade,  your  conclusions  will  be  "I  am  glad  I  bought  it." 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Slothful  Order 
of  Hindsighters  you  will  tell  future  generations  what  might 
have  happened,  if — 

James  D.  Lacey  &  Company 

Timber  Land  Factors 

Chicago,    1750   McCorinick   Building 

Portland,   1104  Spalding  Building 

Seattle,  1009  White  Building 


men  and  better  all  this  .vear,  and  also  that  wide  stock  will  be  in  greater 
demand  than  for  some  time. 

There  is  a  splendid  demand  for  all  low  grades  of  cypress,  and  good 
prices  are  being  obtained.  Planing  mills  are  fair  buyers  of  the  better 
grades,  but  the  heavy  demand  for  this  class  of  material  w"ill  not  come- 
for  about  thirty  days  when  dealers  expect  a  very  good  business.  No.  1 
shop  in  al!  thicknesses  is  in  good  demand  and  growing  stronger.  Dressed 
stock  for  building  purposes  and  hard  stock  is  a  little  slow  at  this  time 
but  the  numerous  inquiries  for  this  stock  is  evidence  of  early  buying. 
Prices  are  quite  satisfactory. 


=-<  TOLEDO  y 


The  hardwood  market  continues  strong.  Low  grades  are  in  heavy  de- 
mand, crating  and  boxing  materials  being  practically  out  of  the  local 
market.  Oak  continues  a  leader,  with  white  asb  a  good  second.  Low- 
grade  basswood  is  being  called  for  and  shows  unusujil  strength,  while- 
firsts  and  seconds  are  slow.  Hickory  continues  fairly  strong.  The 
demand  for  hardwoods  seems  to  be  greatest  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  ter- 
ritory although  inquiries  are  general  and  hardwood  men  are  a  unit  in. 
the  opinion  that  the  coming  summer  will  prove  one  of  the  strongest 
seasons  known  on  this  market  for  many  a  long  day.  Building  plans  con- 
tinue and  embrace  some  immense  work,  both  municipal  and  investment. 
Residence  building  has  continued  all  winter,  and  it  is  l>elieved  that  the 
coming  season  will  embrace  fully  as  much  work  as  the  season  just  past, 
which  was  the  biggest  known  in  this  city.  Sash  and  door  factories,, 
hardwood  flooring  concerns  and  column  manufacturers  are  running  their 
factories  heavily  for  the  season  of  the  year  and  are  making  large  plans 
for  the  summer  business. 


.-<  INDIANAPOLIS  > 


There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  hardwood  market  in  this 
vicinity  in  the  last  two  weeks.  Business  has  been  good  and  somewhat 
better   than   for  the   corresponding  period    of  last   year. 

Prices  continue  stiff  in  all  grades  with  no  indications  of  any  early 
reduction.  All  grades  of  oak  are  in  special  demand  and  the  prices  are 
much  stronger  than  a  year  ago.  There  are  many  inquiries,  which  give- 
promise  of  some  nice  contracts  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Most  of 
the  local  hardwood  concerns  appear  to  have  fairly  ample  stock  on 
hand. 


=-<  MEMPHIS  y 


Business  in  hardwood  circles  is  good  and  the  movement  of  lumber  is 
quite  large.  The  demand  is  relatively  better  for  the  lower  grades  of 
Cottonwood  and  gum  and  all  grades  of  plain  oak  than  for  the  other 
items.  Offerings  are  rather  scarce  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
prices  are  so  firmly  held.  There  is  scarcely  a  large  buyer  in  the  market 
for  any  one  of  the  items  who  is  able  to  secure  prompt  shipment  of  his. 
needs.  The  movement  of  quarter  sawn  oak  is  fairly  free  and  a  satisfac- 
tory business  is  reported  In  ash.  The  upper  grades  of  Cottonwood  are 
not  as  active  as  the  lower  but  they  arc  in  reasonably  good  request.  Red 
gum  is  in  pretty  good  demand  in  all  descriptions  with  the  exception  of 
4/4.  This  is  slow,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  time.  Sap  gum  is. 
wanted  at  pretty  full  prices.  Cypress  is  in  good  demand  and  indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  an  active  business  in  this  lumber  during  the- 
remainder  of  the  spring,  as  building  operations  throughout  the  country 
are  quite  large.  The  demand  for  .\merican  hardwoods  on  the  part  of 
European  importers  and  consumers  is  quite  good  and  a  large  amount  of 
lumber  is  being  sent  from  Memphis  to  foreign  markets.  .\  considerable- 
portion  of  the  demand  for  plain   oak  is  for  export. 


•<,  BRISTOL  y 


Lumbermen  of  Bristol  and  this  section  report  the  lumber  business  as. 
brisk.  The  unusually  mild  winter  has  enabled  the  mills  to  turn  out 
much  more  stock  than  usual  for  the  season  of  the  year.  The  roads  have- 
been  in  fair  condition  and  there  has  been  much  more  hauling  of  logs  andl 
lumber  than  usual.  Trade  is  better  than  for  a  long  while,  and  the  bard- 
wood  dealers  say  that  the  outlook  is  most  encouraging.  Further  advances, 
in  prices  are  expected.  The  belief  of  the  lumbermen  here  is  that  business, 
will  continue  to  improve  rapidly  during  the  spring  and  summer.  They 
do  not  believe  that  the  shifting  political  situation  nor  the  prospects  of 
tariff   legislation   will   injuriously  affect   trade. 


=-<  LOUISVILLE  y 


Extremely  favorable  conditions  now  exist  in  the  hardwood  field,  judg- 
ing from  the  experience  of  local  lumbermen.  The  demand  is  strong  and' 
general  prices  are  good,  with  a  decidedly  upward  tendency,  and  stocks- 
are  in  fair  shape,  though  of  course  badly  broken  by  the  brisk  demand; 
along  certain  lines.  Plain  oak.  for  example,  has  not  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate and  any  lumberman  with  an  odd  car  or  two  of  dry  stock  Is. 
usually  able  to  dispose  of  it  without  any  effort.  Quartered  oak  is  also 
improving,  both  the  demand  and  the  price  being  somewhat  better  than 
heretofore.  The  poplar  situation  is  also  better,  for  while  good  poplar- 
is  not  particularly  strong,  common  grades  are  moving  briskly.  There  s. 
an  improved  demand  for  wide  poplar  from  carriage  and  automobile- 
builders,  and  though  the  latter  have  been  using  metal  to  a  large  extent,, 
it  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  the  automobile  manufacturers   are  inclining; 
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toward  wood  again,  and  consequently  toward  the  use  of  poplar.  If  this 
turns  out  to  be  the  case,  there  ought  to  be  another  boom  in  poplar  such 
as  happened  a  few  years  ago.  The  demand  for  ash  is  so  great  that  the 
supply  is  altogether  insufficient  to  take  care  of  the  wants  of  consumers. 
Car-builders  particularly  are  buying  it  in  quantity,  and  many  customers 
are  asking  that  shipments  be  made  green  from  the  saw.  The  outlook  is 
for  continued  good  trade.  Everybody  in  the  business  world  seems  to 
have  forgotten  about  March  4,  and  the  belief  here  is  that  the  change 
of  administration  will  be  accompanied  by  little  or  no  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  business  at  large. 


=-<  ST.  LOUIS  >-- 


A  very  good  trade  condition  is  reported  by  the  St.  Louis  hardwood 
dealers  although  the  severe  winter  weather  of  the  past  several  days  has 
prevented  the  volume  of  business  that  was  expected.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  the  demand  is  most  satisfactory.  Oak  and  ash  head  the  list  as 
to  demand,  with  Cottonwood,  gum  and  cypress  following  very  closely. 
Poplar.  Xo.  1  common  and  better  grades,  is  not  being  called  for  very 
freely.  Other  items  are  in  fair  demand.  Reports  from  the  producing 
territory  in  the  South  continue  to  be  most  discouraging  as  to  conditions. 
There  has  been  much  rain,  which  has  prevented  logging  and  if  the  present 
weather  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  the  cut  tor  the  first  half  of  the 
year  will  fall  much  below  the  requirements.  Dry  lumber  is  exceedingly 
scarce  at  the  mills,  and  this  is  most  encouraging  to  the  local  dealers 
who  have  nice  stocks  on  hand,  as  it  will  greatly  enhance  the  values.  As 
to  cypress,  there  is  a  seasonable  degree  of  activity  being  shown  and 
prices  are  remaining  steady  and  firm.  St.  Louis  distributors  are  well 
pleased  with  the  amount  of  business  they  are  doing  and  the  outlook. 
The  demand  from  the  northern  territory  is  expected  to  increase  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  more  pleasant.  Orders  for  factory  stock  are 
reported  as  most  satisfactory. 


=■<  MILWAUKEE  y. 


The  unusually  favorable  weather  in  Wisconsin  is  proving  an  important 
factor  in  the  hardwood  business.  Active  building  operations  are  under 
way,  not  only  in  Milwaukee,  but  all  over  the  state.  Farmers  have  been 
making  the  most  of  their  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  much  dela.ved 
building,  while  there  is  also  much  activity  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  about  the  state. 

The  shortage  of  stocks  at  the  northern  mills,  especially  in  upper  grade 
dry  stocks,  is  causing  considerable  inconvenience.  Wholesalers  are  forced 
to  continually  postpone  delivery  on  orders.  Stocks  in  the  birch  and  ma- 
ple line  are  particularly  low  and  prices  have  made  several  gains  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  Basswood.  ash  and  elm  are  in  good  request,  with 
stocks  not  especially  large.  Reports  from  the  northern  mills  say  that  it 
is  some  time  since  stocks  have  been  so  low.  and  most  of  the  concerns  are 
behind  on  orders.  The  supply  of  plain  and  quarter-sawed  oak  is  light  and 
everything  in  No.  1  and  No.  2  inch  plain  oak  is  absorbed  as  soon  as  it 
is  ready  to  ship.  Reports  of  flood  damage  in  the  South  have  sent  prices 
up  again. 

All  the  local  manufacturing  plants,  including  the  sash  and  door  con- 
cerns, interior  woodwork  plants  and  the  furniture  factories,  are  placing 
some  fairly  good  orders.  Stocks  on  hand  at  most  of  these  plants  are 
light,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  forced  to  buy 
rather  freely  from  now  on,  that  they  may  be  in  readiness  for  the  spring 
rush   that   now   seems   inevital:)Ie. 


=-<  GLASGOW  y- 


The  continuation  of  the  carters'  strike  is  responsible  for  business  being 
decidedl.v  quiet  in  the  west  of  Scotland  during  the  past  fortnight,  but 
once  it  is  over,  there  should  be  a  return  of  the  active  conditions  existing 
of  late.  Many  of  the  large  works  have  been  compelled  to  close  down, 
through  inability  to  get  supplies.  Some  wood  is  being  delivered,  but  this 
is  applicable  only  to  deliveries  out  of  town.  In  these  cases  it  is  passible 
to  get  wagons  alongside  the  quay  and  loaded. 

The  imports  of  birch  logs  so  far  this  season  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
the  demand  still  continues  active.  Birch  planks  are  also  in  good  request, 
but  until  the  present,  arrivals  have  been  few.  Imports  of  wagon  oak 
planks,  which  have  been  on  a  fairly  liberal  scale  recently,  are  being 
readily  absorbed,  showing  a  continuance  of  the  good  condition  of  this 
branch.  The  steady  movement  in  mahogany,  oak,  canarywood  and  gum 
is  still  maintained,   and  the  consignments  now  about  due  should  do  well. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  is  still  largely  responsible  for  the  movement 
in  evidence,  and  extensive  demands  are  certain  to  emanate  from  this 
source  tor  a  considerable  time  to  come  yet,  so  much  so  that  it  is  already 
being  prophesied  that  another  record  year's  output  will  eventuate,  pro- 
vided no  serious  lalwr  troubles  interfere.  The  prosperity  of  shipbuilding 
on  the  Clyde  has  been  most  phenomenal,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  think  that 
the  Cl.vde  has  surpassed  all  records  in  shipbuilding  and  marine  general. 
The  report  show  the  output  of  the  Clyde  district  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  north  of  England  put  together,  exceeding  that  of  Germany,  and 
almost  double  that   of  the  United  States.  / 

Quebec  shippers  have  now  put  in  their  annual  appearance  in  quest 
of  contract  business,  but  very  little  business  has  resulted.  Some  of  the 
larger  buyers  have  still  quite  a  quantity  of  last  season's  import,  so 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  to  contract  at  the  current  level  of  values. 


Mahogany 

In  Veneers  and  Lumber 


That  is  Mahogany 

^  Right  now  we  can  offer  to  the  discrim- 
inating buyer  a  comprehensive  stock  of  as 
fine  Mahogany  Veneers  as  have  ever  been 
produced. 

^  These  Veneers  are  made  from  both 
Cuban  and  African  wood;  were  cut  from 
the  pick  of  the  choicest  logs  obtainable, 
and  show  a  remarkable  variet}-  of  figure 
of  the  most  alluring  character. 

^  In  Circassian  Walnut  we  can  oft'er  an 
equally  attractive  line  of  veneers,  in  fact, 
such  a  line  of  Circassian  in  character  of 
wood,  figure  and  manufacture  as  has 
never  been  equaled. 

^  In  solid  Cuban  wood,  largely  four- 
quarter  in  thickness,  we  have  a  limited 
stock  of  exceptional  character. 

^  At  this  time  the  Willey  IMahogany  and 
Circassian  holdings  in  lumber  and  veneers 
are  by  far  the  best  that  can  be  shown  in 
the  United  States. 

^  Intending  purchasers  of  any  kind  of 
Foreign  or  Domestic  figured  woods  and 
veneers  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
Willey  mills,  and  veneer  and  lumber  ware- 
houses, on  Robey  Street  near  Blue  Island 
Avenue. 

^  Ready  access  can  be  had  to  the  plant  by 
taking  a  Blue  Island  Avenue  car  at  the 
postoffice  on  Dearborn  Street  and  alight- 
ing at  Robey  Street. 

C.  L.  WILLEY,  Chicago 

Largest  Mahogany  Veneer  and  Lumber  Producing  Plant  in 
the  World 
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WHY? 

TX7HY  DO  more  than  320  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  lumber  manufac- 
"*  turers  exchange  nearly  $26,000,000  of  indemnity  against  fire  loss  at 

Manufacturing 
Lumbermen's 
Underwriters 


BECAUSE! 

BECAUSE  it  is  the  oldest  and  strongest  inter-insurance  association  among  lumber- 
men, being  now  in  its  fourteenth  year. 

BECAUSE  $728,910.41  cash  savings  have  been  returned  to  members. 
BECAUSE  $756,787.21  cash  surplus,  owned  entirely  by  the  members,  has  been  accu- 
mulated. 

BECAUSE  $2,012,427.96  has  been  paid  in  losses  under  prompt  and  equitable  adjust- 
ments without  resort  to  quibbling  or  technical  controversy. 

BECAUSE  it  was  the  first  to  settle  lumber  losses  on  a  market  value  basis. 

BECAUSE  the  regular,  frequent  and  thorough  inspections  given  the  plants  of  all 
members  help  them  to  prevent  fires,  thus  materially  reducing  both  the 
fire  waste  and  the  cost  ot  indemnity. 

FOE  FULL  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

Western  Representative  Haffy  Rankill   (^   Co. 

HARRY  B.  CLARK,  Attorney  in  Fact, 

Portland,  Ore.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  sec- 
tion at  the  following  rates; 

For  one  insertion 20c  a  line 

For  two  insertions 35c  a  line 

For  three  insertions 50c  a  line 

For  four  insertions 60c  a  line 

Eigbt  words  of  ordinary  length  make  one  line. 
Heading  counts  as  two  lines. 
No  display  except  tbe  headings  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances  to  accompany  tbe  order.  No 
extra  charges  for  copies  of  paper  containing 
the  advertisement. 


EMPLOYES  WANTED 


Z] 


WANTED  FOREMAN 

For  Hardwood  Flooring  plant.     Must  be  able  to 
handle  men  and  know  tbe  tlooring  business. 
Address,   "BOX   26,"   care   Hardwood  Record. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


1 


WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Chas.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Kirkland  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TIMBER  ESTIMATING 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  and  logging 
conditions.  Have  a  few  high-class  properties 
for  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

TBOS.    J.    MCDONALD, 
East  Tenn.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

KnoxTille.  Tenn. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


I  AM  EN  THE  MARKET  FOE 
75    to    100    cars    of    oak    poles,    boUters,    sand 
boards,   eveners,   and   reaches ;   and   hickory   and 
maple  axles.     Will  inspect  at  shipping  point,  and 
pay  cash.  E.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bayne  St, 

Bntralo,  N.  Y. 


LOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK   WALNUT   LOGS 

500  cars  good  black  walnut  logs,  10"  and  up 
In  diameter,  6  ft.  and  up  long.  Will  inspect  at 
shipping  point  and   pay  cash. 

GEO.   W.   IIARTZELL.   Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LOGS 

200,000  ft.  28"  and   up   White  Oak  logs. 
200,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Walnut  logs. 
50,000  ft   12"  and  up  Cherry  logs. 
C.  L.  WILLEY,  2558  S.   Robey  St.,  Chicago. 


TIMBER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


FOR   SALE— BY   THE    OWNER 

30,000.000  ft.  hardwood.  75%  red  gum,  balance 
mixed  oak,  cypress,  ash  and  elm.  This  is  a 
bona  fide  proposition.  R.  R.  within  %  mile 
ot  the  timber.  Water  transportation  available. 
BOX    371,    Memphis,    Tenn. 

FOR  SALE— 15  MILLION  FEET  CYPRESS 

A  tract  of  extra  large  choice  cypress.  Have 
detail  cruise.  Located  on  navigable  river  and 
trunk    line    of    railroad.      Near    deep    water   port. 

Address,  OWNER,  Box  512,  Brunswick,  Ga, 

TIMBER  SALE! 

20  acres  ;  extra  good.  Bids  opened  March  26, 
Union  National  Bank,  Muncie,  Indiana.  Address 
WILLIAM   W.   SPANGLER,   Auburn   Jet.,    Ind. 


FOR  SALE — iO.OOO  ACRES 

Original  growth  hardwood  Virginia  forest ; 
Oak,  Poplar,  Chestnut,  Walnut,  Hickory,  Bass- 
wood  and  Hemlock. 

M.  T.   BANTA  &  CO.,  Staunton,  Va. 

FOR    SALE— 1375     ACRES     OF     TIMBER 

Close  to  the  "Forks"  of  the  Ontonagon  River, 
in  Ontonagon  Co.,  Mich.  This  is  mostly  a  cedar 
proposition  and  could  nicely  be  lumbered  and 
floated  down  the  river.  Balance  of  timber  pine, 
birch,  basswood,  elm,  ash,  spruce  and  hemlock. 
Also  have  400  acres  of  hardwood  virgin  timber 
located  in  Iron  Co.,  Mich.  Address 
A.    P.    HDELLMANTEL,    Traverse    City,    Mich. 

FOR  SALE 

700  acres  of  well  timbered  land,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Southern  poplar,  hickory  and  other 
hardwoods,  near  Manchester,  Tenn.  Land  is 
underlaid  with  coal.  Will  sell  timber  only,  or 
timber  and  land  together.  K.  McKENZIE,  Owner, 
619  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 
I  own  in  fee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracks  of  high-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  the  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  Investment  or  as  an 
operating    proposition. 

Will  deal  with  principals  only.  Address  in 
confidence.   "BOX    22."   care   Habowood   Rbcobd. 

TIMBER  INVESTORS 

One  hundred  pieces  timber  located  all  parts 
United  States.    For  complete  list,  write 

J.  J.  CRANDALL  &  SON,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


TIMBER  LANDS  WANTED 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

400  or  500  acres  of  good  hardwood  timber- 
land,  mostly  oak  and  ash,  suitable  for  bending 
purposes.      Address 

•BOX   125."    care    Hardwood    Record. 


TIMBER  WANTED 


WANTED— CROSS  TIES 

for    treatment,    7"    thick,   SVi'    long,    sawed,    pole 
and    hewn.      Red,   pin,   black,    yellow   oaks,   hard 
maple  and  birch.     For  further  particulars  write 
R.   A.   BURY,  Asst.   Gen.   Tie  Agent, 
N.  Y.  C.  Lines,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN  MAPLE 
130  M  6/4  all  grades  Hard  Maple. 

57  M  8/4  all  grades  Hard  Maple. 

(!5  M  6/4  No.   1  common  &  better  Soft    Maple. 

10  M  8/4  No.  1  common  &  better  Soft    Maple. 
Band  sawed,  dry  stock  ;  good  lengths  and  widths. 
Write   for  delivered   prices. 
THE  BROWNLEEKELLY  CO.,  Detroit,   Mich. 

FOR   SALE 

1  car  3"  and  4"  FAS  and  No.  1  com.  Indiana 
Basswood.     10  to  60  days  old. 

C.    C.    SHAFER,    South    Bend,    Ind. 

OAK,  POPLAR,  ASH 

and  all  other  hardwoods,  in  all  grades  and  thick- 
nesses, can  be  readily  sold  If  advertised  Ib  th* 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  section  of  Habdwood  Bic- 
OBD.  If  yon  have  a  large  stock  yon  want  to 
sell  try  a  few  lines  in  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  Inquiries  they  will  bring  you. 

FOR  SALE 

Car  Curly  Poplar,  largely  4/4. 

2  cars  4/4No.  1  Common  Poplar 

3  cars  8/4  No.  2  Common  Poplar 

Address        P.  O.  BOX  174,  Hickory,  N.  C. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 
CLEAR  GUM  SQUARES. 
2,000  pieces  2x2 — 20". 
2,500  pieces  2x2—24". 
400  pieces  2x2—28". 
5,000  pieces  2x2—32". 
2.000  pieces  2x2—36". 

CLEAR   OAK    SQUARES. 
300  pieces  2x2—24". 
700  pieces  2x2—32". 
1.100  pieces  2x2—48". 

Gum  squares  @  $14.00  per  M  ft  F.O.B.  my  mill. 
Oak    squares  @  $17.00  per  M  ft.  F.O.B.  my  mill. 
This   stock   has   been   on    sticks   from    2   to   8 
months.  J.   G.   OPITZ,   Haskell,   Ark. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED  "] 


WANTED— TWO  CARS  EACH: 

1x3x16 

1x2^4x16 

1x1x16 

THE   NORTHERN   CHAIR  CO.,   Grafton,   Wis. 

WANTED 

l"Oak  dimension  stock,  3%  and  up  random 
width,  341/2  and  44"  long.  One  face  clear.  Also 
11/2x2x46"  clear  Oak  Posts.  JACOB  JAECKLB 
FURN.   CO.,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 


WANTED 

DIMENSION   OAK 
Plain   and   Quartered 

Various  sizes  for  chair  and  table  factories. 
Send  to  us  for  specifications  and  prices. 

INDIANA   QUARTERED  OAK  CO. 

7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York. 
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LUMBER  WANTED 


WANTS  RED  AND  WHITE  OAK 

A  Canadian  manufacturing  company  is  in  the 
market  for  a  quantity  of  plain  Red  and  Wliite 
und  quarter-cut  White  Oali,  3/4  to  8/4,  and  will 
contract  for  entire  cut  in  these  woods  in  No.  2 
common  and  better  grades  from  either  small  or 
large  mills.  Send  particulars  of  quantity  and 
where  located,  and  best  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
shipping  point.  Address.  "BOX  24."  care  Hard- 
wood  Record. 


WANTED 

100.000    feet    3"    FAS    and    No.    1    com.    Hard 
Maple,  green  or  dry.     Box  457,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


WANTED 

Hicliory  in  car  lots.  Suitiible  for  making 
bandies.  Specify  percentage  of  whitewood.  and 
■quote  price  to  ST.  MARYS  WOOD  SPECIALTY 
€0.,  LIMITED,  St.  Marys,  Ontario,  Canada. 


BTTYEES  OF  HARDWOODS. 

Do  jou  want  to  get  in  touch  with  the  beit 
buyers  of  hardwood  lumber?  We  have  a  llrt. 
■bowing  the  annual  requirements  Id  lumber, 
dimension  stock  and  veneers  and  panels  ot  con- 
sumers of  those  materials  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  service  Is  free  to  ad- 
vertisers In  the  BicoBO.  It  will  Interest  yon. 
Write  as  for  further  Information  about  onr  "Sell- 
ing Lumber  by  Mall  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  BIdg., 

Chicago. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

One    No.    S8    new   Berlin    matcher.      Inquire   of 
GEO.  E.  SPRY,  1003  Harris  Tr.  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LOOK— LOOK— LOOK 

For  Sale — A  Model  Furniture  Factory  at  a  bar- 
gain price.  The  property  is  located  in  the  thriv- 
ing city  of  Poughkeepsie ;  is  now  being  used  as 
a  chair  factory ;  is  fully  equipped  with  wood- 
working machinery  and  in  good  condition.  Will 
be  sold  as  a  going  business  or  otherwise  as  pur- 
chaser may  desire.  Apply  dir,ect  to  KAAL 
ROCK  CHAIR  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  378,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

for  man  to  go  In  manufacturing  business.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitable  for 
making  spokes  and  vehicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion in  town  six  thousand,  on  two  rivers  and 
two   r«'lroad3.     Address 

"BOX  72."  care   Hardwood  Record. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SAIE 


FOR    SALE 


Berlin  band  resaw   No.   284. 

Jointer   attachment   tor   same. 

Berlin   double   surfacer   No.    177. 

Berlin  single  inside  moulder  No.  15. 

Berlin  twin  matcher  No.  46. 

Circular  bevel  siding  resaw,  Fay  &  Egan  No.  1. 

Fay  &  Egan  9"  outside  moulder   No.   181. 

8"    Smith   inside   moulder. 

The  above  machinery  all  in  strictly  first-class 
condition  and  modern.  Offering  for  sale  on  ac- 
count of  change  in  our  product.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  For  further  particulars  address 
YELLOW    POPLAR    LBR.    CO.,    Coal    Grove,    O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOE  SALE  OR  RENT 

400  feet  of  choice  dock  property  on  Laflin 
Street.     Hardwood  lumber  yard  preferred. 

Address  FREDERIC  T.  BOLES,  2424  South 
Laflin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LUMBERMEN— 

to  try  the  Gibson  Tally  Book.  The  three-throw 
aluminum  tally  ticket  cover  accommodates  any 
form  of  ticket  desired.  The  use  of  the  special 
triplicate  tally  ticket  supplied,  printed  on  water- 
proof paper  with  carbon  backs  makes  tallies  un- 
alterable. For  durability,  convenience,  accuracy 
and  for  systematizing  the  inspection  of  lumber 
the  Gibson  tally  method  can't  be  beat. 

Special  forms  of  tally  tickets  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. Covers  sold  on  approval  to  responsible 
concerns.  HARDWOOD   RECORD, 

537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


For  sale  by  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
60  CENTS  EACH. 


Gerlach  Modern  Machines 

Pcoduct   lh«  Ch*ip«»t  lind   DeSI 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOOKS 


Circular.  Band  and  Cylinder  Saws 

SAW  AND  LOG  TOOLS 

THE  PETER  CERIACH  CO,  Cleveland.  6lli  City.  U.S.A. 


CHICAGO 

McParland   Hardwood 

Lumber  Co.  2204  s.  LafUn  st. 
HARDWOODS 

FRED  D.  SMITH 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1337-1343  North  Branch  St.  OHICACO 

E.  H.  KLANN 

Northern    and 

Southern  Hardwoods,  and 

Yellov   Pine 

819  FISHER  BLDG.  HAR.   1187 

Osgood    &  Richardson 

935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Agents:  LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 
Telephone  Canal  1688 

CHAS.     DARLING     &     CO. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

22nd   Street  and  Center  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A  VaoMr  Gaag»  i»  the  answer  to  &  Veooer  Umf'b 
i:raTing(oryaar«.  Tbi»  "Walker Brand"  Ven- 
eer Gauge  JB  a  steel  Bftuj«  ihat  will  §ati»f7 
yonrwaotifiir  all  time.    You  cao'tdo your- 
■elf  a  better  taro  than  to  boy  one   of 
thwepauges.     It  gauges  ACCURATELY 
.•Tery  tbicJtnessfrom  l-t(Jinchto  .Itj  inch 
INCLUSIVK-    W«ke  up  tothis  opportn- 
oity.  Priceonly$l  98  delivered  by  TT.  S. 
iMail.  Order  now,  today.  Address— 6466 
ffoodlawD  Ave.     Phone  Hyde  Park  8S. 


Deft.  C 


OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago 


COUNTERFEIT  CHECKS 


are  freqaent 
except  where 
our 

Two  Piece 
Oeo  metrical 
Barter  Colo 

Ifl  In  use,  then 
Imltatloa  iHo't 
poHlble. 
Sample  If  you 
aak  for  It. 

S.  D.  CHILDS 
C  CO. 

Chicago 
We  also  make 
Tim*  OhvckB, 
BtenollBaDd 
L<»g  naHUB«r«. 
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BUTTING  SAW 

J"  or 

Flooring  Fa.ctories 


For  cutting  out  defects  and  making  square  and 
smooth  ends  for  end=matching  machines.    Used  by 

the  largest  producers.        Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 
Manufactured  by 

Cdi.dilldwc  Machine  Co. 

CADILLAC.  MICH. 


The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOGGING 


IS  DONE  WITH 


^     LIDCERWOOD.  ^ 


'^Ik 


ms 


=  «-...^  :- 


>--X-'X-r-^->,:y,..    ~  —  nu:^'it-'--         —  ^.-^-i    .J^-    n    ,;■.,  ■,   (   Agencies-    --    -5,-,-'—^ 

96  Li  bertrStreet.  New  YorlT*      '^*^^^f^--^^>Ji?"^!-.M^RS  bullock Lxa 


MONTREAL    VANCOUVER 


Ve  Welcome  TheMait  From  Missouri 


CJIiJ  he  man  who  demands  the 
evidence  of  his  ow^n  eyes  is  the 
man  we  like  to  meet.  Clyde  Skidd- 
ers  and  McGiffert  Loaders  are 
making  good  wherever  there  are 
forests,  so  it  is  easy  for  us  to  show 
him  exactly  what  he  is  buymgT" 
hefore  he  buys! 

Call  r&f -Catalog  Just  off  ihe  Pre s 


C  LYDE 


tt 


V/O  P.K 


NEW  ORLEANS 
S  AVAN  N AH 


Largest     Manufacturers     oP 


Provenly-EfTicient    Lo^in^   Machinery   In  The  World 
Home     OiFice    &■  Fd'e-t-dty.       DULUTH.  MINN. 


CHICAGO 
P  O  RTLAN  D 
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Phoenix 

ft.  Pony 
Band  Mill 

cut  30,000 
f  1"  lumber 
hours  and 
good. 

Nearly  200 
of  these 
mills  sawing 
wood  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 


PRETTY  GOOD 
RECOMMENDA- 
TION.ISN'TIT? 


MODERATE    PRICE 


PHOENIX   MFG.    CO. 


EAU   CLAIRE 


WISCONSIN 


MERSHON 


aHMWM 


■  c/m€. 


Detroit, 

Michigan, 

Nov.    22nd, 

1912. 

Wm.  B.  Mer- 
shon  &  Co., 

Sas;inaw, 

Mi'ch.   ■ 

Your  Band 
Ripsaw,  in- 
stalled  in 
our  plant, 
gives  us  the 
best  of  serv- 
ice. 

Yours   trulv, 

SCHMIED- 

SISSMAN 

CO. 


Power    Feed    Band    Ripsaw    No.    1 


Wm.  B.  Mershon  <Sc  Oo. 

SAGIINAW  IVIICH. 


Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners 

Can  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  driven  with 

"ADVANCE" 

CORRUGATED 
JOINT  FASTENER 
MACHINE 

Made  in  Ditferenl 
Tjpes  (0  Meet 
All  CondUioiis 

Specially  suitable  for 
manufacturers  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds, 
screens,  coffins, 
furniture,  plumbers' 
wood-work,  porch 
columns,  boxes, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Write  for  bulletins 
and  prices. 

Manufactured  only 
by 

Saranac  Machine  Co.,   St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


ELEPHANT 
RUBBER 


BELTING 


AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


HOSE 


STEAM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

EXTRA  QUALITY 


Recommended  for  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


SELLING  AGENTS 

CRIHE  COMPANY  ■  •  ALL  BRANCHES 
STANDARD  EOUIPMENT  CO..  MOBILE,  ALA 
AIMNY  MILL  SUPPLY  CO..     ALBANY,  OA. 


THE  MECHANICAL 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

(Chicago  Rubber  Warki) 


307  W.  Randolph  Street.  CHICAGO 

ESTABLISHED   1882 
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1               1    WISCONSIN    1 

Wood'  Using 
Factories 


CAN  OPERATE  to  the  best  advantage  in 
WAUSAU,  the  point  of  greatest  lumber  pro- 
duction in  \\'isconsin. 

A  TRIBUTARY  SUPPLY  of  Hemlock, 
Tamarack,  Pine,  Cedar,  Ash,  Basswood,  White 
and  Yellow  Birch,  Hard  and  Soft  Maple,  Rock 
and  Soft  Elm,  furnishes  timber  suitable  for 
almost  every  product  in  which  wood  is  the 
raw  material. 

WAUSAU  has  cheap  power,  good  freight 
service,  dependable  labor,  the  best  of  modern 
living  conditions  in  a  healthful  climate,  and 
excellent  factory  sites  obtainable  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms.  This  is  why  Wausau  is 
"The  Place  for  Wood-Using  Factories." 

WRITE  FOR  our  books,  "Wausau,  a  Good 
Place   to    Come,"    and    "Factory    Facilities   in 

Wausau." 

The  Wausau  Advancement 
Association 

Wausau,    Wisconsin 


WE     MANUFACTURE     MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS     ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 

BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 
Condition 

BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 

ASH:   NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 

ELM:   NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 

BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

THE  C.  A.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Office  and   Mill  Logging   Camp 

TOMAH,  WISCONSIN  BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 


GET   OUR  PRICES   ON 

1  car    1"  No.  1  Common  &  Btr.  Red  Birch. 

10  cars  1"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 
5  cars  1"  No.  1  and  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 
2  cars  1^"  No.  2  Common  &  Btr.  Plain  Birch. 

2  cars  ly^"  No.  2  Common  Plain  Birch. 

Can      ship      in      straight      or 
mixed  cars  with  other  lumber 

ROBBINS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Rhinelander,  Wisconsin 


SAWYER  GOODMAN  CO. 

MARINETTE,  WIS. 

Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shingles    aad    Posts 

We  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White   Pine  Finish  and  Shop   and   Pattern    Lumber 


SECURE  BETTER  PRICES 


AT   LESS   SELLING    COST    BY   REACHING  MORE  CUSTOMERS.     HARDWOOD 
RECORD  PUTS  YOU  BEFORE  THEM  ALL  TWICE  A  MONTH.    ASK  US  ABOUT  IT. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and 

White  Oak 

Walnut  Cherry  Ash  Maple 

Let  u.  Send  You  Our  stock  List     FORT      WAYNE,      IND. 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 


HELENA,  ARK. 


VENEERS 


PENROD  WALNUT  &  VENEER  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


^ 


For  items  of  Hardwood  Stock  or  Hardwood 
Machinery,  you  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
write  our  advertisers.     Get  in  touch ! 


KENTUCKY   VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR,  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED 

QUARTERED   OAK,  MAHOGANY 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


B.  C.  JARRELL  ^  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rotary- Cut  Gum  and  Poplar 

VENEERS 

Well  manufactured,  thoroutihiy 
KILN  DRIED  and  FLAT 


HUMBOLDT. 


TENNESSEE 


CIRCASSIAN 


MAHOGANY 


Logs  VENEERS  Lumber 


WE  IMPORT 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


All  Thicknesses  of  Mahogany 
Ready  for  Shipment 

RICE  VENEER  &  LUMBER  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICH. 


^FT  HARDWOOD  RECORD  is  a  differ- 
^H  I         ent     kind,     and     altogether     better 

^^LJ^  lumber  newspaper  than  has  hither* 
to  been  published.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  loyal  co-operation  and  support  of  the 
hardwood  element  of  the  lumber  industry. 
If   you   are   a   subscriber   you   will   agree. 


ESTABLISHED     186S 


Adams  &  Raymond 
Veneer  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,       INDIANA 

/\ANUFACTURERS 

OF 

PLAIN  5  FIGURED 

VENEERS 

C/R  CA  SS/A/V  }    WA/  NIJ  T 


aUARTERED     OAK. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co. 

HOME    OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 


We  manufacture  at  our  Birchwood  plant  single  ply  veneers 
of  all  native  northern  woods  and  deliver  stock  that  is  in 
shape  to  glue. 

From  our  Algoma  factory,  where  we  have  specialized  for 
twenty  years,  we  produce  panels  of  all  sizes,  flat  or  bent  to 
shape,  in  all  woods,  notably  in  Mahogany  and  Quarter-Sawed  Oak. 

We  make  no  two-ply  stock,  and  do  not  employ  sliced  cut 
quartered  oak.  Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed 
veneer. 


Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.  We 
do  not  use  retainers.  Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
erful screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

If  you  seek  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 
results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 
of  every  detail,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 
an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  product  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  GO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  CUT 


BIRCH 

BASSWOOD 

OAK 

ASH 

ELM 


VENEER "  "•  "'# 


WISCONSIN  « 


^>    MUST  MOVE  BY  JAN.  1     ^ 


Panels — 3  ply — good  1  side 
3/16  Ash,  24x60       1/4  Ash,  24x60     1/4  Basswood,  24x60  XVt 

30x60  30x72  I  Vv^ 

IN  STOCK  AT  CHICAGO  WAREHOUSE,  1140  WEST  LAKE  STREET 

TELEPHONE  HAYMARKET  3027 


Wisconsin  Seating  Co. 


New  London,  Wis. 


HOWARD  HANSON,  President                                                                                                 THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 

THE 

HANSON-TURNER    COiVIPANY 

MANIIFARTURERS     OF 

ROTARY  CUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 

ELM             OAK 

BIRCH                                                            SPECIALTIES: 

BEECH          MAPLE 
CURLY  BIRCH 

BASSWnOD                             DRAWER  BOTTOMS       BACK  PANELS       CENTER  STOCK 
nlnWifTlrul-    .■>■«■  ■•           BACKING       PIANO  PIN  BLOCKS        BIRCH  DOOR  STOCK 
BIRD  S-EYE   MAPLE                             CURLV  birch         BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE 

OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


OUR    SPECIA.UTV 

Highly  Figured  Quarter-Sawed  White  Oak  Veneer 


PUTINAM   VbINBER   &    LUMBER   Co. 

ROACMDAUE,    IIND. 


H.  I.  CUTSIINGER,  Gen'I  VIgr. 


Custom  Mill  Work,  Storage,   Inspection 


ON 


Foreign  Fancy  Woods,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Circassian 

We  receive  the  logs,  store  or  warehouse  them,  manufacture  them  into  lumber,  cut  or  saw  veneers,  pile  and  store  the  pro- 
duct, and  ship  via  any  railroad.  Also  furnish  inspection  returns  on  logs  or  lumber.  Can  furnish  accommodations  and  econ- 
omies which  It  is  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere.  We  always  have  on  our  yards  parcels  of  plain  and  figured  African, 
Mexican  and  Cuban  Mahogany,  Circassian  Walnut  and  Cedar  logs,  placed  here  for  sale  by  direct  foreign  shippers,  from' 
which  advantageous  purchases  can  be  made. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co.  Long  island  City,  New  York 


y  eneers  and  l^anels  with  a  JxeputatJon 

"IT/'E  manufacture  Veneers  in  all  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.    Also  Built-up  Panels 
^^     in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.     Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Underwood  Veneer  Co.  Waiisau^  Wis. 


a 


SOVEMANCO." 


We  can  furnish  anythinof  you  want  in 

Sawed    and    Sliced    Foreign    and   Domestic   Figured    Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.    Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

day  received,  if  desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  2Ist  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KV.  Mills,  Magnolia,  Standard  and  2Ist  Sts. 
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THE 

di^u  1  n 

PROMINENT       SOVTHERN       MANUFACTURERS 

ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER 


WILL  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING  STOCK: 

DRY— IN  FINE  CONDITION 


6000  feet  3  4"   ls-2s   Qrtd.  White   Oak,  6"  &  up. 
2700  feet  5  8"  No.  2  Com.   Qrtd.  White   Oak. 
5000  feet  5  4"  No.  2   Com.   Qrtd.  White  Oak. 
5700  feet  234"  Com.  &  Bet.  Plain  White  Oak. 
17000  feet  4   4"  ls-2s  Qrtd.  Poplar. 
7500  feet  4  4"  ls-2s  Yellow  Poplar  7"  &  up  wide. 


3  cars  4  4",  6   4",  2",  2%",  3"  and  4"  Poplar  Is- 

2s,  20"  &  up. 
13000  feet  5  4"    Common   and   Better   Poplar,    13" 
&  up. 

1  car  214",  3"  and  4"  Common  and  Better  Hick- 

ory. 

2  cars  4  4"  No.  1  Common  Walnut. 


«>,  of  course,  have  a  complete  slock  of  Quartered  and  Plain  Oak,  Poplar  and  HicUor.v,  etc.,  in  all  grades  and  thicknesses; 
and   "ill  be  glad  to  have  .your  inquiries  for  anything  .vou  may  need. 


J.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO. 


OWENSBORO,  KY. 


2^oice  Humtjer  Co^  snc. 

Southern      Hardwoods 

MAIN  OFFICE 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA 


Yards:    NORFOLK, ABINGDON, GRAHAM, VA., 
and  NORTH  WILKESBORO,  N.  C. 


Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 


Fisher,  Louisiana 


Diamond 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE   OF   PERFECTION 


117   VAIT   \\T  A  MT  '^"^  ^^^'^  system  of  accurately  tallying  and 
Ir     lUU    VYAlil    recording  lumber  shipments   or  receipts 


YOU  will  be  interested  in 


The  Gibson  Tally  Book 

This  system  of  tallying  lumber  is  employed  by  more  than  two 
thousand  lumber  producers,  jobbers  and  wholesale  consumers, 
and  is  available  for  tallying  lumber,  logs,  flooring,  dimension 
stock  and  all  other  commodities. 

Makes  three  original  tallies  without  the  use  of  loose  carbon  sheets. 

New  Catalogue  showing  twenty-six  various  forms  of  tickets  sent 
free  on  request. 

Talli;   Book  T>ept.,    HardWood   TKecord,    Chicago 
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THE    SOUTH 

PROMINENT      SOUTHERN      M  A  N  V  F  A  C  T  V  R  E  II  S 


Baker-Matthews  Manufacturing  Go. 

Sikeston,  Mo. 

Band  Sawn 
Southern  Hardwoods 

SPECIALTIES 

RED  GUM,  PLAIN  OAK 

SEND       US       YOUR       INQUIRIES 


GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  GO. 

1002-1005  Times  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS 

Three   Mills 


Frank  Purcell  %" 

Exporter  of  Black  Waliiut  Logs 


Kansas  City 


S.  A. 


MARK 


FIGURED  WALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 


WE 

ARE    TOO     BUSY     MAKING 

Good  Gum 

Goods 

TO 
GR/ 

HATCH     OUT 
^DE-MIXING 

ANY     FOXY 
SCHEMES! 

Himmelberger 
Lumber  Co 

-Harrison 
mpany 

Cape 

Girardeau, 

Missouri 

William  S.  Whiting 

MAINUPACTURER    AIND    ^^'HOUESAUER 

WHITE  PIINE 

BASSWOOD 
BIRCH 

BUCKEVE 

CHESTINUT 
MAPLE 

POPLAR 

ASHEVILl^E,  IN.  C.  OAK 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 


SALT  LICK 


KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Oak  Flooring 


Complete   stock  of   %"   and   13/16"   in  all 
standard  widths 


CBERRT 

1  Car  4/4 
Log  Run 
M  i  1  1  C  u  1  1 
Out, 


OAK 

84,000  ft.  4/4 
Log  Run 
Quartered. 


WE  HAVE    IT 


W.  W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 


CYPRESS 

250,000  feet 
of  4/4  No,  1 
Common  & 
Better,  Old 
grading, 

SPRUCE 

4/4  and  8/4 

Clear  and 

Select.   8/4 

Bo.\. 


BAND   SAWED   STOCK 

A    LINE    BRINGS    PRICE    BY    RETURN    MAIL 


Ocneral  Offlces 

Joluistown,    Fa. 


TXew  Tork  Offlc* 

No.  18  Broaawajr 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Charleston,    W.    Va. 
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MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS  FOR  HARD  MAPLE,  AND  GREY  ELM 


"Ideal 


99  Steel 
Burn- 
ished 


Rock  Maple  Flooring 


is  the  flooring  that  it  manufactured  expressly  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modem  machinery  from  carefully-selected  stock  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
throughout  our  entire  system  to  make  it  fulfill  in  every  particular  its  name — "IDEAL." 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 

Send  Us  Tour  Inquiries 


The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


We  Offer: 


About  500M  No.  3  Maple. 

About  800M  No,  2  Common  and  Better  Basswood. 

To  be  cut  during  1913 

On  hand  dry,  30  M  4  4  No.  1  Com.  and  Better  Hard  Maple. 


LATH 
SHINGLES 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOODS 


PINE  AND 
HEMLOCK 


East  Jordan  Lumber  Co. 

East   Jordan,  Michigan 

MAKERS  OF  IMPERIAL   MAPLE  FLOORING 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BIRCH  BASSWOOD  ELM  MAPLE 

100  M  Ft.  6/4  No.  1  and  2  Common  Maple. 
50  M  Ft.  5/4  No.  1  and  2  Common  Maple. 
75  M  Ft.  4/4  No.  1  Common  Birch. 
40  M  Ft.  5/4  No.  1  and  2  Common  Birch. 

We  Solicit  Your  Inquiries 
SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W.— C,  M.  &  ST.  P.— W.  &  M. 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 

SAGINAW    BRAND 

MAPLE  FLOORING 

SAGINAW,   MICH. 


FORMAN'S        Is     made     in     faultless 
FAMOUS  fashion    from    the    most 

QAjr  u  n  i  f  o  r  m-colored    and 

-r;,T  r\r\-DT\ir^       even-textured    oak    pro- 
^^^i^i^       duced;      worked      from 
Kraetzer-Cured    lumber 
manufactured      at      our 
Heidelberg,  Ky.,  sawmills. 

Thomas  Forman  Company 

Detroit  :         :       '   :  :  Michigan 


"Chief  Brand" 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  J,  f  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple 
in  all  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE   US,  WE  CAN    INTEREST  YOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING.    MICHIGAN 


MORE  THAN  2,000  LUMBERMEN 

are  using  the  new  Gibson  Tally  Book  with  its  duplicate 
or  triplicate  tally  tickets.  If  you  haven't  seen  it.  let  us 
send  you  one  with  specimen  tickets  on  approval.  They 
aolvt-   >'our   shortage   and   inspection    troubles. 
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^f^  Lumber  Dried  As  Never  Before 


r»rv-T~^r*«rcT 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


GRAND  RAPIDS  DRY  KILN 
GRAND  RAPIDS  VENEER  WKS.,    SOLE  MFRS., 


MICHIGAN 
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BUFFALO 

The  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East  t 


O.  ELIAS  <Sc  BRO. 

HARDWOODS 

White  Pine,  Yellow  Pine.  Spruce. 
Hemlock.  Fir.  Lumber.  Timber,  Mill- 
work.  Boxes.  Maple  and  Oak  FloorinE 

QS5=10I5     ELK     STREET 


Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Co. 


IHR  sriCIAI,']  V. 


QUARTERED 
WHITE  OAK 


940    ELK    STREET 


'1 


J.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK,  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

1075  Clinton  Street 


BUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

We  want  to  buy  fi»r  cash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

All   grades  and  tlikkDessen. 

U  ill  receive  and  inspect  stnclt  at   shipping  piiint. 

Branch  yard,  Mempliis,  Tenn. 


940  Seneca  Street, 


BUFFALO 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO.       ' 


SPECIALTIES: 


Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 

Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET 


ORSON  E.  YEAQER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


ANTHONY 

iVilLLER 

HARDWOODS 

OF   ALL 

KINDS 

893  EAGLE 

STREET 

The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  ever> 
facility    for  filling    and   shipping    orders    promptly 
They    will   be    pleased   to   have    your    inquiries 


I  nil"  nil  -llll      l|- lip-Ill  I    I       |l  ll|||IIW|l 


j.»i4. 


I i|i|iJl'i|ii|iiii|'liiii r 


?AX 


I , I'li «ir 


„'  "    1.,  ",^ 


."I^Wffi. 


Manufacturers  Old-Feishioned 


Vansant,         soft 
Kitchen  cS  ^^pi^r 

Company 


5-8  and  4-4 
in  Wide  Stock, 
Specialty 


Ashlandy  Kentucky 


EASTERN   REPRESENTATIVE,  John   L.   Cochnn 
601  W.  115th  Street,  New  York  City 


Y 


OU  pay  a  little  more  for  our  hardwood  lumber  than  you  do  for  many  others', 
but  it's  worth  much  more. 


With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumber 
if  we  tried  to,  because  the  qtmlky  and  size  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch, 
yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple,  red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to 
the  thousand,  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the  best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the 
United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  ftrsts. 

If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer,  let's  get  acquainted. 


UniE  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Townsend,  Tenn. 


W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 

Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 
Sales  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


WE    OFFER 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Basswood 

4/4  No.  2  common  and  better  Brown 
Ash 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  2  common  and  better 
Birch,  strictly  unselected  for  color 

4/4  and  5/4  No.  1  and  No.  2  common 
Flooring  Maple. 

4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4,  12/4  and  16/4 
Firsts  and  Seconds  Maple 


YELLOW  POPLAR 


MINUFACTURERS  OF  BIND  SAWED 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED    OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


ii  in  bolh  Oracle  and 


'^ 


SPECIALTY 

QUARTER     SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Goal  Grove,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


LUMBER  CO 


flttMooT"/'    [     i^  "^  ^^  CHICAGO,  MARCH   10,   1913 


( Subscrlptleo  f2. 
ISingU  Copla*.  10  Cant*. 
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The  ''What  &  Why 
of  McUvain  Service 


With  yards  in  the  heart  of  the  best  lumber  districts,  we  are  able  to  fill  prac- 
tically any  lumber  order.  Having  fifty  or  more  shipping  points,  we  are  able  to 
facilitate  prompt  delivery.  The  size  of  our  organization  enables  us  to  quote 
rock-bottom  market  prices.  Our  business  has  been  built  on  giving  our  cus- 
tomers such  service  as  would  be  a  continual  source  of  satisfaction — we  would 
continue  building. 


An  important  feature  of  Mcllvain  Service  is  the  monthly 
stock  list — A  postal  will  bring  "Lumber  News"  regularly 

J.  Gibson  McIlvain  &  Co. 


1420  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OLIOWAY 
ARDWQODS 


The  following  Yellow  Cottonwood 
is  band-sawn  and  runs 

60%  14'  and  16' 


COTTONWOOD 

176,850  feet  4 '4  1st  &  2nd  6"  to 
12". 

89,432  feet  4  4  1st  &  2nd  13"  & 
wider. 

163,421  feet  4  4  No.  1  Common, 
containing  all  the  wide. 


Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Chicago 


^Q^    i^umfjer  Company 


e 


MR.  MANUFACTURER: 

\\  c  would  like  to  contract  our  output  of 
Log  Run  BIRCH  and  .SOFT  ELM  for  1913. 
to  he  cut  to  order  as  near  as  possible,  in  ac- 
cordance \\ith  your  wishes. 

Our  estimated  cut  of  each  wood  would  be 
about  as  follows: 

100.000'  LOG  RUN  BIRCH 
100,000'  LOG  RUN  SORT  ELM 

Tile  abo\e  will  be  produced  from  choice  logs 


S 


IC  u  Ji  t  n  g  t  n  n 
ii  t  r  h  t  g  a  n 
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FAMOUS  FOR   HARD  MAPLE  AND   GREY   E 


LM 


DIMENSION 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

COBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 

CADILLAC,   MICH. 


We  are  manufacturing  1x1 — 22"  to 
40"  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  in  our 
hardwood  flooring  factory. 

This  Stock  is  Kiln-dried 
The  Pieces  are  Straight 
The  Quality  is  Clear 

Do  You  Want  Such  Stock? 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

FINEST 

maplf: 
flooring 

KILN  DRIED,  HOLLOW   BACKED 
MATCHED      OK      JOINTED 
POLISHED     AND     BUNDLED 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

1    TO    C   INCHES    THICK               WRITE    FOR    PRIi.'ES 

BAY  CITY,                             MICHIGAN 

Mitchell  Brothers  Go. 

Sales  Department 
Cadillac,  Mich.  February  14,  1913 

Dry  Michigan  Hardwoods 

1  x4    Basswood  No.  l  CoiTinion u  M 

6/4   Cadillac  Gray  Elm  l  s  &  2s 7  m 

1x6  Maple  is  &  2s 22  M 

1x9  Maple   Is  &  2s 1 7  M 

4/4  White  Maple,  End  Dried 16  M 

5/4  White  Maple,  End  Dried 4  M 

4/4  Birdseye  Maple,  End  Dried 3  M 

4/4    Soft   Maple,   No.   2   Common   &   Better y  .M 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A  SPECIAL  GRADE  OF  HARDWOOD 
FLOORING  FOR  FACTORY  FLOORS 


THE 


Kneeland-Bigelow 
Company 

Hardwood  Manufacturors 


100,000  ft. 

5  4  1st  &  2nds  Basswood 

100,000  ft. 

5  4  No.  1  Common  Basswood 

5  4   No.   2 

200,000  Feet 
Common   and  Better   Beech 

.■\U  of  the  above  stork  is  Dicely  manu- 
factured, being:  band  sawed,  trimmed, 
and  well  seasoned.  We  are  prepared  to 
quote  attractive  prices  for  this  mate- 
rial for  immediate  shipment. 

BAY     CITY,      MICH 
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FLANNER-STEGER  LAND  &   LUMBER  CO. 

MAPLE  AND  BIRCH  FLOORING 

of  unexcelled  manufacture  and  quality.     Also   Manufacturers  of  Basswood,   Birch,   Elm, 
Maple  and  Hemlock. 

SEND      US     YOUR     INQUIRIES 


MILLS: 
BLACKWELL,  WISCONSIN 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE 
1704  STEGER  BLDG.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


liiiiiiiMiiliil 

mniMiitii 


PRIMA  VERA 

(WHITE  MAHOGANY) 

We  have  just  received  a  large 
shipment  of  Prima  Vera  logs, 
and  solicit  your  enquiry  for 
price  on  any  thickness  of  lum- 
ber or  veneer,  plain  or  figured. 

HlDDLESTON=MARSH  LIMBER  COMPANY 

2254  LUMBER  STREET,  CHICAGO 


We  Have  Made  a  Success 
of  the  Veneer  Business— 


Why? 


Because  no  permanent  money-making 

proposition  can  be  one-sided  and  we 

are  benefiting  our  customers 

Let   us  have    your  inquiries   when    in   tlie   market 
for  the  following  wooils: 

MAHOGANY  YELLOW  POPLAR 

CIRCASSIAN  PINE 

CURLY  BIRCH       R.C.Red&Wh.Oak 

WALNUT  BUTTS  R.  C.  Birch 

And  QUARTERED  OAK,  Sawn  and  Sliced 

Veneer  Manufacturers  Company 


Fulton  and  May  Streets, 


Chicago,  III. 


Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,   Birch,    Elm,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 


In  the  Market  for  Round  Lots  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE  SELLING 

Fisher  Building,  -        CHICACO 

•PHONE  HARRISON  1084 


A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilce's  Hardwood  Floor- 
ing has  been  among  the  foremost  on  the  market 
and  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  th« 
best  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  liept 
abreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  de- 
mands of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  the 
above  statements,  try  our  polished  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  vnth 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  blind  nailing — you'U 
And  it  reduces  the  expense  of  laying  and  polishinj. 

Our  Booklet  tell*  all  about  Hardwood  Floorine 
end  hoio  to  car*  tor  it — aleo  price*-— and  I*  free. 


The  T.  Wilce  Company 

22nd  and  Throop  Sts.    CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Welcome  to  Our  City 


When  you  are  buying  your  ticket  for  a  trip  into  the  hardwood 
country,  don't  forget  to  tell  the  man  to  make  Louisville,  K}''.,  j-our 
destination.  It's  unnecessary  to  arrange  merely  for  stop-over  privi- 
leges, for  the  reason  that  when  you  get  here  we'll  make  things  so 
interesting  for  you  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  further. 

You  know  all  about  the  traditional  Kentucky  welcome,  of  course, 
and  it's  taken  for  granted  that  you  realize  that  this  is  still  on  tap, 
ready  for  wanderers  like  yourself  who  don't  have  a  chance  to  enjoy 
life  in  God's  country  very  often.  But  we've  got  more  than  a  mere 
welcome ;  what  is  more  to  the  point,  we'vd  got  the  goods. 

In  these  piping  times  of  good  business,  with  everybody  in  the 
market  for  something  or  other,  and  a  lot  of  items  as  hard  to  find  as 
the  storied  needle  in  the  hay-stack,  the  advantages  of  trading  in  a 
market  like  Louisville  are  even  more  apparent  than  at  other  times. 

That  is  to  saA',  3"ou  can  get  quartered  oak,  and  plain  oak,  and 
poplar,  and  ash,  and  hickory,  and  mahogany,  and  veneers,  and  panels, 
and  about  everything  there  is  to  be  had  in  the  hardwood  line,  right 
here ;  it's  a  good  deal  like  going  into  a  department  store  and  buying  a 
refrigerator  in  the  basement,  a  diamond  ring  on  the  first  fioor,  a  suit 
of  clothes  on  the  second  and  a  dinner  on  the  roof.  Anything  you 
may  happen  to  want  is  here.     If  you  don't  see  it,  ask  for  it. 

We'll  be  looking  for  vou. 


The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club 


EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  CO. 
LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  CO. 
W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER  CO. 
NORMAN  LUMBER  CO. 


OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  CO. 
BOOKER-CECIL  CO. 
THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 
C.   C.   MENGEL  &  BRO.   CO. 
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KNOXVIULE 

Famous  for  Finest  Type  of  Poplar.  Oak  and  Cbeatnut 


J 


VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

KNOXVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 

QUARTERED   WHITE   OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

QUtRTERED  WHITE  OHK,  PLUIN  OAK.  POPUR.  DfULNUT  I  TENNESSEE  RED  CEDJIR  LUMBER 

BAND  MILLS  AT  VESTAL.  A  SUBURB  OF  lOJOXVILLE.    SOUTHERN  AND  LOUISVILLE  &  NAaHVILLB  RAILROAD 


B.    8.    MIZNER, 

Prea. 


J.  M.   LOOAN, 

Gen'l   Manager 


C.  C.  CANNON. 

Vlce-Prea 


C.  B.  8WANN. 

Sec'y  and  Treaa. 


J.   M.   UOOAN 
UUMBBR  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND   WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch  Office  and   Yard: 
Bank  and  McLean  Ave.,  Cincinnati         I.   M.   ASHER.  Mgr. 

We    Want   Orders    for   the   following   Dry   Stock- 
WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 
CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 

assorted    stock    of    all 

kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN      SHIP     ON     SHORT     NOTICE. 


IMapbet  &  Shea  Lumber  Co. 

jManufacturcrs 
and    CdboUsalers 


OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:    Middlebrook  Pike  and 
Lonsdale  Car  Line 

WE  WANT  TO  MOVE 

3  cars  4/4  No.  i  Common  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

2  cars  4/4  Clear  Sap  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  Select  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Red  Oak,  lo"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Chestnut 

1  car  4/4  No.  l  Common  Chestnut 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR 
OAK,  CHESTNUT,  WHITE  AND  YEL- 
LOW  PINE,    HEIVILOCK   BARK,   ETC. 

BAND   AND   CIRCULAR  MILLS— EAST  TENN 
MOUNTAIN  VIRGIN  HARDWOOD  STUMPAGE 


"THE  VERY  BEST" 

Red  Birch 


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian  Hardwoods 

OAK   OUR   SPECIALTY 
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CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


2  cars  6/4"  Common  &  Better 

Chestnut. 
2  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 


5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 


]      NASHVILLE 


CELEBRATED  FOR  HIGHEST  TYPE  TIMBER  GROWTH,  FAULTLESS  MANUFACTURE  AND  GOOD  GRADES 


Cherokee   Lumber  Co. 

For  the  next  thirty  days  we  want  to 
move  Quartered  White  Oak  and  Chest- 
nut and  would  appreciate  your  inquiries 
for  attractive  prices. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


SECURE  BETTER  PRICES 

AT  LESS  SELLING  COST  BY  REACH- 
ING MORE  CUSTOMERS.  HARDWOOD 
RECORD   PUTS  YOU  BEFORE  THEM 
ALL  TWICE  A  MONTH. 

ASK   US  ABOUT  IT 


We  will  name  very  attractive 
prices  on  a  few  cars  of  each  of  the 
following  items: 

4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and   12/4  Is  and  2s  Poplar. 

4/4  and  8/4  Sap  Poplar. 

114".  1%"  and  2%"  No.   1  Common  Poplar. 

4/4  No.  1  and  Panel  Poplar  in  widths  of  12  to  17",  18  to  23" 

and  24"  and  up. 
4/4  X  13  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  fine. 
3/8,  4/4,  5/4,   10/4  and  12/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
4/4,  5/4,  6/4  and  8/4  No.   1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  Is  &   2s  Qtd.   R.   Oak. 

4/4,  5/4  and  6/4  No.   1  Common  Qtd.  R.  Oak. 
6/4  and  10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  1  Common  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  28  Chestnut,  also  5,  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.   1   Common  Chestnut. 

John  B.  Ransom  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Hardwood  Lumber 

Nashville,    Tenn. 
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Paepcke  Leicht  Lumber  Company 


CHICAGO 


Soutfterti  Kardvpoods 


^  We  offer  stock,  produced  by  our  band  mills,  from  our  own  timber. 

^  We  control  absolutely  the  manufacture,  piling,  grading  and  shipping 
of  our  product  and  are  thus  able  to  assure  our  trade  of  uniformity  of 
grades  and  manufacture. 


SPECIALTIES: 


RED  GUM 
SAP  GUM 


RED  OAK 
WHITE  OAK 


COTTONWOOD 
YELLOW  CYPRESS 


SOFT  ELM 
WHITE  ASH 


Paepcke  Leicht  Lumber  Company 


CHICAGO 


LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS. 

THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 
ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  40,000,000 

STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  March  1, 1913 


3  8  1/3 

FAS.  Qtrd.  White  Oak 50,000 

FAS.  Qtrd.  White  Oak,  10"  up 

No.  1  Com.  Q.  W.  Oak 

No.   3  Com.  (J.  W.  Oak 

FAS.  PI.  White  Oak 30,000  30,000 

No.   1  Com.  PI.   White  Oak 

FAS.  PI.  W.  O.,  12"  up 

FAS.  PI.  Ked  Oak 

No.  1  Com.  PI.  R.  Oak 

C.  &  B.  Qtrd  Ked  Gum 

FAS.  Circassian  Ked  Gum SS.OOO  3S.000 

FAS.  PI.  Bed  Gum 400,000  200,000 

No.  1  Com.  PI.  Ked  Gum 60,000  20.000 

FAS.   Sap   Gum,   18"   up .... 

FAS.  Sap  Gum,  6"  up 30,000  50,000 

No.  1  Com.  Sap  Gum .... 

No.   2  Com.  Gum 75,000  30,000 

S.  &  B.  Cypress 

C.    &    B.   Tupelo 

Log  Kun  Elm .... 


5/8 


3/4 

20,000 

20,000  

40,000  20,000 

4,000 

30,000  

20,000  20,000 

15,000  30,000 

125,000  300,000 

130,000  40,000 

40,000  50,000 

20,000  35,000 


4/4 

20,000 

150.000 

15,000 

15,000 

400,000 


50.000 

30,000 

500,000 

200,000 

15,000 

200,000 

50.000 
100,000 
45,000 


5/4 
25,000 


30,000 
5,000 


5,000 

2,000 

75,000 

60,000 

30,000 


6 '4 
7,000 


8/4 


80 


1 

.000  1 

000  40. 

,000 


.000 
.000 
000 


000 
000 


15.000 


TELEGRAPH 
CODES 

UNIVERSAL 

HARDWOOD 

WESTERN    UNION 

Cable  Address,  Lamb 


10/4 


16/4 


OUR     LUMBER     CONTAINS     ALL     WIDE     STOCK     PRODUCED     IN     MANUFACTURING   AND  WILL   RUN    OVER   50^c    OF  14  &  16 
FT.    LENGTHS.     WE   ALSO    MANUFACTURE  OAK  TIMBERS  &  BRIDGE  PLANK— FACI  LITl  ES   FOR    KILN-DRYING  &   DRESSING 
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LUDINGTON 

HARDWOOD    SPECIALISTS 

We  Specialize  in 

IXED   CARLOAD   ORDERS 

of 

Maple,  Beech,  Birch,  Basswood,  Elm  and  Ash 

and  our  specialty  is 

PROMPT  SERVICE 

Try  us  when  you  want  it  quick 


CTh. 


e 


q\  salt  &  LUMBER  CO.  LuDINGTON,MlCH. 


BAND   SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE    PRODUCE   OUR   OWN   STOCKS 
QA|C— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 

A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  MOVE: 

100,000  Ft.  4/4"  X  18"  to  21"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood.  44,000  Ft.  5/8"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

150,000  Ft.  4/4"  X  9"  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards.  86,000  Ft.  3/4"   1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

50,000  Ft.  5/4"  X  13"  to  17"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood.  110,000  Ft.  4/4"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

75,000  Ft.  3/8"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum.  120,000  Ft.  5/8"  1st  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

41,000  Ft.  1/2"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum.  85,000  Ft.  3/4"'  1st  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

ANDERSON-TULLY     COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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500   Copies    Sold    Within  a  Weel(  After  Prospectus  Was    Issued 


Hardwood    Record    announces   the    issue     on    April  15, 
1913,  of  an  Authoritative  Commercial  and  Scientific  Book 

American  Forest  Trees 


By  Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor  Hardwood  Record 
Edited  by  Hu  Maxwell,  Wood  Utilization  Expert 


The  Work  Involves: 


First:  A  botanical  description  of  the 
more  than  300  species  of  American  for- 
est tree  growth. 

Second:  A  physical  description  of  the 
wood  of  these  species. 
Third:  A  recital  of  the  chief  uses  of 
all  important  American  woods,  together 
with  suggestions  of  advantageously 
broadening  their  uses. 

Fourth:  Complete  information  concern- 
ing the  range  of  growth  of  all  varieties. 

Fifth:  Eelated  trees  are  logically 
grouped  according  to  families  and  spe- 


cies; important  species  covered  in  sub- 
stantial detail,  and  brief  mention  of  the 
woods  of  minor  importance. 

Sixth:  Scientific  name  of  each  tree  is 
recited,  as  well  as  the  various  common 
names  by  which  it  is  recognized  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  range  of  growth. 

Seventh:  The  properties  of  the  various 
woods  are  carefully  analyzed,  particu- 
larly weight,  hardness,  stiffness, 
strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  color, 
figure,  and  seasoning  and  lasting  prop- 
erties. 


C  The  book  will  contain  between  650  and  750  pages,  will  be  printed  on  the  best 
quality  of  enameled  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  half  leather,  dark  green 
roan  back  and  corners,  with  basket  cloth  sides,  silk  head-bands,  gold  stamping 
on  the  back,  and  gilt  top. 

C  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  more  than  100  full-page  pictures  on  plate 
paper  in  sepia,  outlined  in  orange,  from  photographs,  covering  all  the  chief  com- 
mercial varieties  of  virgin  forest  timber  growing  in  the  United  States;  and  also 
with  numerous  engravings,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  showing  leaf  and 
flower  forms,  etc. 

C  The  price  of  the  work  is  $6.00,  delivered  by  express  or  mail,  and  is  sold  only 
on  subscription. 

C  An  order  blank,  and  a  prospectus,  showing  the  character  of  the  paper,  size  of 
page  and  style  of  printing  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Address  Book  Department,  HARDWOOD   RECORD 
537  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

ORDERS    SHOULD    BE    PLACED    AT    ONCE 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 
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WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

1",  IM".  1^  "  1»  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  GUM 
1",  1J6  "  &  2"  Is  &  28  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 
WITH  BEST     CASH     PRICES 

DUHLMEIER    BROS, 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 


W.  E.  HEYSER.  President         WEAVER  HASS.  V.  President 
BENJAMIN  BRAMLAGE,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 

MAIN     OFFICE    &    YARDS 

Winton     Place 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH        YARDS        AND        MILLS 
West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 
stock  at  all  times. 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 
mixed  cars. 


SEND    US     YOUR     INQUIRIES 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

10  cars  4  4  No.  1  Common  Plain  Red  Oak 
5  cars  4  4  No.  1  Common  Plain  White  Oak 
5  cars  5  8  Ists  and  2ds  Sap  Gum. 

10  cars  3  4  Ists  and  2ds  Sap  Gum 

20  cars  4 '4  Ists  and  2ds  Red  Gum. 

10  cars  4  4  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 
1  car  3"  Plain  White  Oak,  Ists  and  2ds. 


Main   Office 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SOtTHERN  OFFICE.  MEMPHIS.  TEJJN. 
EXPOKT  OFFICE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers  are 
owners  of  steaLin  plants.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent  a.re.  therefore,  buyers  of  wood-work- 
ing maLchlnery.  There  is  little  percenta.ge 
of  wa-ste  circulation  In  HARDWOOD 
RECORD    for   moLchlnery    a.dvertlsers. 


THE  MOWBRAY  I  ROBINSON  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


1" 


We  Want  to  Move  Quick 

No.  1  Com.  Poplar     1"      Sap  &  Select  Poplar 
No.  1  Com.  Poplar     XYz"  Sap  &  Select  Poplar 
No.  1  Com.  Poplar     2"      Sap  &  Select  Poplar 
2 '  No.  1  Common  White  Ash 


WILL      MAKE      LOW      PRICES       TO      MOVE      QUICK 
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BOSTO 

YORK                    PHILADELPHIA 

WM.   WHITMER   ^  SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers   of    All    Kinds    of 


"If  Anybody  Can, 
We  Can" 


HARDWOODS 

West       Virginia       Spruce      and       Hemlock 
Lone  and  Short  Leaf  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

Plaoft  and  specifications  prepared.  Construction  supervised. 
First  class  heavy  millnright  work.  Entire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  Fire  loss  adjustments,  rractioal 
sawmill    eng^lneer.     Can   save  you   money.     Highest   testimonials. 

C.  M.  STEINMETZ,  P.  O.  Box  83,  Washington,  D.  C. 


H.    D.    WIGGIN    rosTo^/J^Z 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
Circular-sawed     Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,     Maple 

Mill  at  Stone  Coal  Junction,  West  Virginia 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141     MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


WHITE   OAK       (6x6  to  12x12 

BILL  TIMBERS  (  lo  to  20  ft. 

ALSO     BRIDOE     PLAINK 

J.  S.  KENT  COMPANY        PHILADELPHIA 


W.     R.     TAYLOR     LUMBER     CO. 

Wholesalers     and     Manufacturers 
CYPRESS,  WHITE  PINE,  HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK 

1829  Land  Title  Building,    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PALMER     66     PARKER     CO. 
TEAK  MAHOGANY  „„J^^.T.i: 

ENOLISnOAK  a^cMrrcoe  DOMESTIC 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT       WCNttK»  HARDWOODS 

103  Medford  Street,  Charlestown  Dist. 

BOSTON.    MASS. 


ii 


WHITE   PIINBRS" 

AMERICAN      LUMBER      &      MANUFACTURING      COMPANY 

"Old-fasliioned"  Soft  Cork   White  Tine 
"Idaho"    White    Pine 
"Silver"  White  l*ine 
Also    Yellow    Pine    and    Hardwoods 

Manufacturers   and  Jobbers.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


PROCTORYENEERDRYERF,REPR00f     jl^"  if    X2H    ^^^^^ 


No 
Splitting 

Nor 
Checking 

No 
Clogging 

Nor 
Adjusting 


UNPARALLELED 


SUCCESS 


Recom- 
mended   by 
all  those 
who 
have  tried 
it 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

DEPT.  L  HANCOCK    &   SOMERSET   STS.  PHILA,  PA. 


What  OUT  BULLETIN  SERVICE  was  doing 
for  ^our  compeiilor  in  the  lumber  business,  youd 
not  only  want  the  service  yourself,  but  YOU'D 
HAVE  IT. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  It. 


Hardwood  Record 


Chicago 
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IET  us  talk  to  you  about  the  plain 
I  and  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 
diana famous.  It's  the  kind  we 
make  to-day. 

Wood-Mosaic  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quality  of  being  hard  Is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stock  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  PBOMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

GEO.  WEBSTER  LUMBER  CO. 

21  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 


\17_     If  — — ,„     Urtur    *°  ""   yo'"'  orders   tor  all   kinds  of  HARD- 

»»e   ivnuw   nuvy  woods,  white  pine,  yellow  penb, 

8PBCCE,    HJEMLOCK,    CYPRESS,    HARDWOOD    IXOORTNG. 

Oive  u>  a  trial. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANKUN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


JONES  HARDWOOD   COMPANY 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Birch,  Maple  ^"^  Beech 


For  2  Cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

/-«    •  i^  1  Car    6/4  No.  1  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

gUlCK  I  Car    8/4  No.  1  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

Shipment  3  Cars  5/4  Sound  Wormy  Chestnut 

Inquiries  Promptly  Answered 
DANIEL   B.    CURLL,  REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHIL4DELPHI4,  PENNA. 
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Agents   for   the   Sale   of 

AMERICAN 

HARDWOODS  IN  LUMBER  AND  LOGS 

AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 

OAK 


BEECHER  &  BARR 

CHESTNUT 


POPLAR 


WHITE     PINE,     YELLOW     PINE     AND     HEMLOCK 
INTERIOR   TRIM.   HARDWOOD   FLOORING. 


442  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PHILADELPHU,  PA. 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON    BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


Going  up— Hardwood  Timber 

We  have  the  following  hardwood  and  pine  timber  'or  sale  at  priced 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  advanced  with  the  .'Ise  in  value  on 
timber  lands.     For  a  short  time  we  offer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  — A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 


7,600,000    FEET    OF 
WEST  ARKANSAS 


HARDWOOD    IN   SOUTH- 


We  also  have  timber  In  British  Columbia  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 


John  C.  Spry 

Room    1003   Harris   Trust  BIdg., 


Ch 


icago, 


Illi: 


R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


fl    Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar,  Oak.  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

and  White  Pine. 

^   We  own  our  own  stumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

^    Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
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CYPRESS  LUMBER 


Is  and  2s:  5/4' 
6/4' 

8/4" 


Tank:    8/4" . . 

Selects:    5/4". 
6/4" . 


21845        Selects:    8/4" 2620 

8000  _,     _,.„  _,_ 

ifj-jn   Shop:  5/4 715 

•*'*^"        6/4" 13925 

8360        8/4" 4340 

39320   Common:  5/4" 142370 

11500           6/4" 50925 


RUSSE  &  BURGESS,  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


E.   F.   PERHY 
Manager 


ESTABLISHED   1893 


LOUIS    H.    PARKER 

Asst.   Manager 


. 


Lumber  Underwriters 

Every  Kind  and  Form  of 

Fire  InsuRancE 

FOR  LUMBERMEN 
66  Broadway  New  York 


OAK    FLOORING 


Kiln- 
Dried 

Poiisiied 


HAPDWOOO 


&  MFC. CO. 
5A  RDIS 

MIS5     - 


Hollow 
f^  Backed 

and 

Bundled 


POPLAR 

A  4/4  to  12/4,  All  Grades 

We  also  manufacture  Oak  and  Gum 

If  you  appreciate  quality  and  service, 
we  will  hold  your  business 

Faust  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


SALES  OFFICE: 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

PADUCAH,  KY 
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Review  and  Outlook 


General  Market  Conditions 

ACTIVE  INQUIRY  AND  PUECHASES  have  marked  trade  of 
the  past  two  weeks,  but  there  is  no  noticeable  inclination  in  quite 
a  few  of  the  larger  markets  to  purchase  only  according  to  immediate 
requirements  rather  than  buy  large  stocks  for  future  use.  The  wisdom 
of  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  buying  contingent  of  the  lumber 
trade  is  very  justly  open  to  criticism  inasmuch  as  such  a  policy  is 
confessedly  because  buyers  anticipate  a  break  in  present  hardwood 
market  prices.  As  iterated  and  reiterated  numerous  times  in  this 
column,  the  best  evidence  obtainable  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  there  being  any  general  recession  in  hardwood 
values  for  at  least  six  months  to  come.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
best  element  in  the  hardwood  trade  will  make  great  efforts  to  raise' 
present  values  to  any  great  e.'ctent.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  level  will  not  be  maintained  or  slightly 
increased. 

Reports  continue  to  come  from  the  North  that  the  log  input  has 
been  disappointing  in  a  good  many  sections,  and  that  northern  mills 
will  not,  in  many  cases,  cut  the  amount  of  lumber  which  they  had 
anticipated.  Continued  difficulty  of  logging  is  still  noted  in  many 
soutliern  points,  and  in  fact  the  only  really  favorable  logging  condi- 
tions prevail  in  the  southeastern  hardwood  sections,  where  favorable 
tides  have  brought  down  very  satisfactory  quantities  of  logs  in  rafts 
and  drives. 

The  mouth  of  Februar.y  was  reported  in  most  quarters  as  exceed- 
ing in  demand  and  values  the  same  month  in  1912  by  a  very  favor- 
able margin.  That  month  closes  and  March  opens  with  an  excellent 
demand  'from  practically  every  source  of  consumption.  Railroads 
are  reporting  plans  for  extensive  improvements,  such  reports  being 
issued  from  different  railroad  headquarters  continuously.  These  im- 
provements and  additions  embrace  expenditure^  in  rolling  stock  equip- 
ment as  well  as  in  stations,  bridges  and  smaller  structures. 

All  furniture  exhibits  during  the  past  winter  have  been  markel 
by  unusually  favorable  purchases,  and  the  demand  for  material  by 
furniture   houses  is  consequently  very   satisfactory. 

Actual  purchases  until  recently  on  the  part  of  automobile  manufac- 
turers were  not  active  inasmuch  as  these  manufacturers  were  rather 
waiting  the  termination  of  the  many  automobile  shows  taking  place 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  However,  the  order  books  of  most 
of  the  leading  auto  manufacturers  in  the  country  show  that  their 
outputs  will  be  decidedly  increased  during  the  coming  year. 

No  new  conditions  have  developed  regarding  the  export  trade. 
Foreign  business  conditions  continue  on  a  par  with  the  condition 
which  has  maintained  for  some  time.  tJutil  recently  the  Scottish 
trade    was    held    up    and   considerable    confusion    resulted    from    the 


strike  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  draymen,  but  the  latest  advices  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  dispute  has  been  settled  by  arbitration,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  former  favorable  conditions  will  soon  make  them- 
selves manifest. 

A  general  survey  of  this  country  reveals  continued  shortage  of 
stock  at  practically  all  points,  and  in  all  woods  with  the  exception 
of  red  gum  in  the  better  grades.  Handlers  of  this  wood  report  that 
there  is  some  little  accumulation. 

The  late  winter  has  somewhat  retarded  the  opening  up  of  building 
operations,  although  reports  from  practically  every  imjiortant  city 
in  the  country  reveal  the  fact  that  building  permits  provide  for 
decidedly  increased  building  operations.  Fifty  of  the  largest  cities 
report  building  contracts  let  during  February  which  will  average  a 
ten  per  cent  increase  over  operations  for  February  1912. 

Wilson  Inspires  Confidence  . 

A  REMARKABLE  UNDERTONE  OF  CONFIDENCE  in  the  new 
administration  at  Washington  is  apparent  throughout  the  country 
and  the  personality  of  our  new  President,  his  straightforwardness 
and  apparent  honesty  of  purpose  have  resulted  in  a  sentiment  distinctly 
favorable  in  all  business  circles.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  invariably  any  comment  on  the  change  of  administration  treats 
of  the  new  President  as  an  individual  rather  than  as  an  adherent  to 
a  political  party  so  long  in  the  background  of  national  politics.  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  the  body  politic  did  not  necessarily 
elect  a  Democratic  administration  but  rather  elected  Woodrow  'Wil- 
son, the  man.  That  this  feeling  is  justified  is  borne  out  by  the 
expression  of  the  new  President  in  his  inaugural  address.  He  does 
not  hesitate  in  saying  that  the  interests  of  the  country  will  receive 
tirst  consideration  rather  than  party  interests.  Judging  from  the 
way  in  which  he  has  adhered  to  his  promises  in  his  past  political 
connections,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  expect  that  he  -will  make  every 
honest  effort  to  put  into  effect  such  policies  as  he  commits  himself 
to. 

The  recent  election  and  the  change  of  administration  have  had  some 
effect  on  business  in  some  quarters,  but  the  most  pessimistic  will  not 
claim  that  it  has  liad  the  deterring  iufUu-nco  which  is  usually  so 
apparent.  Uncertainty  has  been  the  main  contributing  factor  to 
any  uneasiness  of  this  kind  and  now  that  the  new  President  has 
actually  taken  the  administrative  chair  and  has  given  some  clew  as 
to  his  ideas  and  intentions,  there  is  still  no  apparent  reason  for 
legitimate  business  to  have  any  apprehension  as  to  what  the  newly 
elected  administration  may  do. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  which  will  undoubtedly  in  future  years 
be  considered  as  a  classic  ranking  almost  with  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address.  President  Wilson  makes  a  direct  and  frank  ajipeal  for  the 
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support  of  every  forward-looking  man  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  honest  citizen  withholding  such 
co-operation  to  the  extent  to  which  he  has  the  power  to  give  it, 
whether  it  be  in  the  matter  of  mere  moral  support  or  through  the 
medium  of  more  powerful  political  influence.  We  have  a  democratic 
president  and  in  spite  of  all  dire  forebodings  he  "looks  good." 

Front  Cover  Picture, — Mount  Hood 

THE  ILLUSTRATION  ON  THE  I'EONT  COVEE  of  this  issue  of 
Hardwood  Record  presents  a. scene  familiar  to  most  readers. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  Mt.  Hood  itself  are  acquainted  with  it 
through  pictures.  It  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  geographies  which 
most  of  us  thumbed  in  the  public  schools;  and  in  later  years  rail- 
roads, land  companies,  and  promoters  of  northwestern  resources 
have  been  liberal  in  their  use  of  the  conspicuous  mountain  as  a 
center  piece  for  some  of  their  finest  representations  of  scenery. 

The  great  mountain  is  set  for  show-.  Rising  to  a  height  variously 
estimated  at  from  11,225  to  12,000  feet,  it  looms  vast  on  the  horizon 
when  seen  from  the  Willamette  valley  forty  or  fifty  miles  west.  It 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the 
region  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  and  has  no  rival  or  competitor 
between  Mt.  Ranier,  far  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  Mt.  Shasta 
which  marks  the  termination  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  peak  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  a  volcanic  region  of  vast  extent  and  formerly  of  great 
activity.  The  last  glow  of  subterranean  fire  died  out  ages  ago,  and 
fields  of  lava  now  mark  the  course  and  direction  of  the  flows  which 
once  inundated  immense  areas. 

When  seen  from  a  distance,  the  shape  of  Mt.  Hood  betrays  its 
volcanic  origin.  The  long,  gentle  slopes  lead  to  the  peak  from  all 
sides.  Ravines  have  formed  low  down  the  slopes,  and  these  measure 
the  amount  of  erosion  which  has  taken  place  since  the  mountain- 
building  process  ended.  The  time  since  then  cannot  be  measured  in 
years,  for  human  history  is  silent ;  but  the  work  of  weather  and  of 
running  water  shows  that  ages  have  passed  since  erosion  began  and 
the  fires  ceased  their  activity. 

Though  vast  periods  of  time  are  recorded  on  the  peak 's  face, 
yet  Mt.  Hood  is  young,  as  the  ages  of  mountains  are  measured. 
Compared  with  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
continent — the  Blue  Ridge,  for  instance — it  is  an  infant  beside  a 
Methuselah.  Erosion  has  as  yet  had  time  only  to  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  western  peak,  but  it  has  worn  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  roots; 
has  taken  enough  from  its  summit  to  overtop  Mt.  Hood. 

A  visit  to  Mt.  Hood  adds  greatly  to  one's  appreciation  of  its 
vastness  and  solitude  when  it  is  afterwards  viewed  from  a  distance. 
Most  eastern  people  who  have  made  its  acquaintance  have  not  been 
much  nearer  than  Portland  or  the  Willamette  valley.  From  that  dis- 
tance in  clear  weather  it  shows  grandly,  particularly  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  sunshine  is  at  the  proper  angle  to  give  color  to  the 
snow  and  rocks. 

Quashed  at  the  Last  Moment 

/^NE  OF  THE  LAST  ACTS  of  ex-President  Taft  before  handing 
^^  over  the  reins  of  government  to  President  Wilson  was  his 
veto  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill,  which  contained  two 
amendments  that  would  have  resulted  in  rank  class  legislation.  These 
amendments  were  introduced  by  representatives  and  each  passed  the 
House  with  a  good  majority.  The  first  provided  that  no  part  of  the 
appropriation  should  be  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  any  organiza- 
tion or  individual  for  entering  into  any  combination  or  agreement 
having  in  view  an  increase  of  wages,  shortening  of  hours,  or  bettering 
the  conditions  of  labor,  or  for  any  act  done  in  furtherance  thereof, 
not  in  itself  unlawful.  The  second  provided  that  no  part  of  the 
appropriation  should  be  expended  for  the  prosecution  of  producers  of 
farm  products  or  associations  of  farmers  who  cooperate  or  organize 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for 
their  products.  These  two  amendments  are  so  flagrantly  in  the 
interests  of  classes  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  influenced  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  let  them  get  by.  The  only  reasonable 
excuse  is  that  the  labor  and  farmers '  vote  looked  too  good  to  them 


to  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time,  an  unpleasant  spectacle  is  offered  in 
in  the  efforts  of  our  national  House  of  Representatives  to  pass  such 
legislation  while  its  courts  are  actively  engaged  in  an  effort  to  secure 
some  evidence  that  would  tend  to  prove  that  members  of  the  lumber 
trade  should  pay  excessive  fines  or  go  to  jail  because  they  have  merely 
been  trying  to  insure  themselves  a  fair  living  out  of  the  sale  of  their 
products. 

Government  Price  List  Discontinued 

THE  rXITED  STATES  FOREST  SERVICE  has  receutly  an- 
nounced that  henceforth  it  will  not  publish  the  quarterly  list  of 
lumber  prices  which  it  has  issued  for  five  years.  These  lists 
were  started  in  190S  and  originally  were  issued  monthly.  While  in 
some  instances  they  have  not  conformed  to  the  ideas  of  all  as  to 
exact  values,  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  an  accurate  guide 
to  lumber  prices  throughout  the  country.  They  have  been  based  on  a 
vast  amount  of  information  obtained  not  from  a  limited  number 
of  concerns,  but  from  representative  mills  in  each  lumber  producing 
territory.  The  work  has  unquestionably  been  of  material  benefit 
to  everybody  connected  with  the  manufacture,  sale  or  consumption  of 
forest  products.  At  the  same  time,  the  Government  has  repeatedly 
announced  that  returns  were  not  coming  in  as  satisfactorily  as  it 
desired  and  that  if  the  lumber  trade  would  co-operate  to  a  greater 
extent,  tlie  price  lists  could  be  made  much  more  authentic  than 
heretofore. 

The  reason  given  for  the  discontinuance  of  their  publication  is 
that  various  individuals  and  associations  have  undertaken  the  work 
of  securing  the  survey  of  market  values  and  that  with  these  organiza 
tions  in  the  field,  there  is  no  real  use  for  the  Government 's  continuing 
the  work.  It  may  be  that  the  efforts  to  make  a  substantial  cut  in  the 
the  service.  The  Forest  Service  is  undoubtedly  better  equipped 
than  any  association  or  individual  could  be  to  secure  this  informa- 
tion and  it  is  surely  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  the  work.  It  may  be  that  the  efforts  to  make  a  substan- 
tial cut  in  the  appropriation  for  forestry  work  has  had  some  effect 
in  infiuencing  the  minds  of  those  in  charge  of  this  matter. 

An  Insight  Into  Foreign  Credits 

THE  AilERICAX  EXPORTER  is  admittedly  weak  in  hi?  knowledge 
of  the  credit  of  prospective  foreign  customers.  With  charac- 
teristic American  egotism  it  is  considered  that  American  business 
methods  and  American  ingenuity  of  manufacture  would  successfully 
take  care  of  the  sale  of  his  products,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  not 
given  his  foreign  sales  department  or  his  foreign  credit  department 
the  attention  which  it  justly  merits. 

In  contrast  to  the  policy  of  the  American  exporter,  the  painstak- 
ing efforts  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  closely  analyze 
foreign  markets  is  distinctly  brought  out,  particularly  in  South 
America.  These  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  a  vast 
trade  to  South  American  countries  both  from  England  and  from 
Germany,  while  on  the  other  hand  American  exporters,  although  they 
ship  considerable  quantities  to  the  countries  in  South  America,  are  not 
assured  of  a  continuous  and  steady  market  there.  This  is  merely 
an  instance  illustrating  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  foreign  market 
conditions  and  credits. 

Exporters  should  be  interested  then  in  a  publication  of  very 
practical  value,  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington.  It  deals  with  the  much 
discussed  credit  problem,  but  presents  it  in  a  new  way. 

A  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  exposition,  by  Commercial 
Agent  Archibald  J.  Wolf,  of  credit  methods  and  facilities  in  Ger- 
many, England  and  France,  in  which  he  shows  how  and  by  whom 
long  terms  of  credit  are  granted  in  the  export  markets,  what  facili- 
ties make  these  extended  credits  possible,  and  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  system. 

There  is  also  inehided  a  review  of  present  methods  of  financing 
foreign  shipments  from  the  United  States,  and  an  analysis  of  numerous 
letters  from  American  manufacturers  with  regard  to  their  credit 
practice  in  the  export  traae. 

Furthermore,    an    important    series    of    consular    reports    from    all 
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parts  of  the  world  are  included.  In  Uese  reports  the  American 
consular  officers  describe  fully  local  conditions.  Thus  the  subject 
is  considered  from  different  angles,  and  the  reader  is  given  an  accurate 
idea  of  what  the  exporters  in  foreign  countries  can  and  cannot  do  in 
granting  credit;  what  American  exporters  are  doing  and  can  do,  and 
what  the  foreign  importer  is  accustomed  to  expect  in  the  matter  of 
credit  from  the  American  exporter. 

As  a  supplement,  the  book  is  equipped  with  examples  of  forms 
for  use  in  financing  foreign  shipments,  and  Usts  of  banks  in  the 
United  States  having  foreign  departments,  and  foreign  banks  under- 
taking the  collection  of  drafts. 

The  report  presents  the  general  foundations  and  principles  involved, 
and  also  gives  definite  data  that  is  of  immediate  practical  value. 
It  presents  no  readv-made  solution  for  the  credit  problem,  but  sets 
forth  rather  the  facts,  and  outlines  the  principles  that  should 
govern  foreign  credit  dealings. 

This  publication  as  stated  is  issued  from  Washington  under  the 
<lireetion  of  the  superintendent  of  documents  at  the  government 
printing  office.  The  Government  has  been  successful  in  issuing  a 
multitude  of  publications  of  considerable  importance  practically  at  the 
mechanical  cost  involved.  The  book  in  question  can  be  secured  for  the 
sum  of  thirty  cents,  which  ex- 
penditure should  be  well  justi- 
fied by  the  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation it  contains  as  enum- 
erated above. 

Poor    Products    Are 
Poor  Advertising 

I'N  A  EECEXT  ISSUE  of  a 
•^  Canadian  contemporary  is 
given  an  illustration  of  a  door 
manufactured  in  this  country, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  par- 
agraph stating  that  the  door 
was  made  of  sugar  pine  with 
birch  veneered  panels,  and  that 
the  veneer  was  warping  and 
pulling  loose  due  to  poor  qual- 
ity of  glue  and  workmanship. 
The  article  suggests  that  this 
is  the  character  of  a  great  deal 
of  millwork  sold  on  Canadian 
markets     by     American     houses 

and  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  products  should  make 
every  effort  to  give  publicity  to  these  features  with  the  idea  of 
.securing  such  trade  for  local  manufacturers  rather  than  letting  it 
get  out  of  the  Dominion. 

Hakdwood  Eecord  does  not  believe  that  in  any  line  of  business 
knocking  a  competitor's  products  is  good  selling  talk.  It  does  not 
believe  that  the  average  American  manufacturer  of  doors  of  any 
character  turns  out  the  line  of  goods  as  intimated  in  the  article 
referred  to.  Xevertheless,  American  manufacturers  shipping  any 
line  of  finished  product  to  any  foreign  country,  either  on  this 
continent  or  abroad,  should  bear  in  mind  the  human  proclivity  to 
see  the  bad  things  in  the  world  rather  than  the  good.  We  are 
constantly  led  to  believe  that  the  world  is  growing  worse  because 
the  newspapers  give  more  publicity  to  murders,  divorce  and  similar 
scandals.  In  the  same  way,  a  foreign  manufacturer  of  products 
similar  to  those  manufactured  in  this  country  might  very  readily 
use  a  few  scattered  cases  in  which  poor  articles  were  furnished 
the  Canadian  trade  as  evidence  that  American  manufacturers  are 
not  up  to  the  mark  in  quality  of  production  and  workmanship. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  among  American  manufacturers 
in  all  lines,  not  alone  the  lines  dealing  with  forest  products,  to 
occasionally  give  too  little  attention  to  the  character  of  the  work 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  products  for  export  when  such 
export  market  has  actually  been  secured.  The  average  American 
is  perhaps  fooled  by  the  remarkable  growth  of  industries  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  into  the  belief  that  no  other  coun- 
try is  so  well  equipped  to  turn  out  as  high  class  an  article  as  is 


our  own;  but  in  this  he  is  far  from  right.  The  American  manufac- 
turer in  all  lines  must  lend  every  effort  if  he  wishes  to  maintain  the 
prestige  enjoyed  at  present  in  all  foreign  markets  by  the  American 
goods. 

Accurate   Knowledge   Required  in   Introducing 
New  Species 

AN  ADDRESS  WAS  KECEiXTLY  DELIVEKED  by  a  prominent 
^^  Londoner,  treating  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  Australian 
manufacturers  of  forest  products  to  introduce  such  products  into 
English  and  European  markets.  There  is  a  wealth  of  timber  in 
Australia,  particularly  of  hardwood.  A  good  deal  of  this  timber  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Australian  interests  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing an  extensive  and  elaborate  testing  laboratory  in  which  Woods 
from  the  various  species  are  given  crucial  tests  through  which  can  be 
demonstrated  their  utility  in  different  lines.  Armed  with  reports 
of  these  tests,  Australians  have  invaded  European  and  English  markets 
with  the  idea  of  demonstrating  that  the  qualities  of  Australian  timber 
entitle  such  species  to  general  use  in  those  markets.  The  success  of 
these  j)ioneers  has  not  been  very  marked.  The  address  referred 
to   criticizes   tlie   method    of    introduction,   stating   that   the   average 

consumer  is  not  at  all  interested 
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March   3, 
Hardwood   Record, 

Chicago,  III. 
Gentlemen: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  sending  us 
the  copies  of  Hardwood  Record  which  we  failed  to  get 
just  after  Christmas.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best 
papers   in   the   work   I    am    handling    here    at   the    Forestry 


School   that   I   can  get. 


Very  truly  yours, 
ERNEST   C.    PEGG, 
Instructor   in    Forestry. 


in  the  mechanical  properties  of 
wood,  but  wants  to  know 
merely  the  color  and  general 
character  of  the  wood  texture. 
H.VKDWOOD  Eecord  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  this,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  its  contention  for  years  that 
knowledge  of  the  adaptability 
of  certain  wood  species  for  cer- 
tain purposes  and  that  the  only 
way  of  acquiring  this  knowl- 
edge is  through  an  intimate 
study  of  the  structure  of  the 
wood  of  different  species.  With- 
out technical  data,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  species  is  based 
on  mere  guesswork.  A  certain 
wood  will  appear  to  resemble 
another  more  prominent  species 
ill  color  and  character  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  supposed  that 
it  will  lie  readily  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  the  old 
species  is  marketed.  In  many  eases  where  a  new  wood  is  thus  intro- 
duced, it  will  fall  d'lwu  absolutely  when  put  to  the  test  in  the 
finished  article. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  the  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  in  this 
country  in  the  matter  of  supplying  such  intimate  technical  knowledge 
of  wood  structure  have  not  been  of  vast  importance  and  benefit  to 
the  lumber  industry.  Therefore  the  successful  introduction  of 
an  unknown  species  requires  first,  accurate  and  reliable  data  as  to 
the  technical  character  of  the  wood,  which  data  should,  however,  be 
couched  as  much  as  possible  in  practical  terms;  second,  an  intimate 
and  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  fields  to  which  this  wood  might  be 
successfully  applied. 

Substitutes  for  Circassian  Walnut 

C  LSEWHERE  IX  THIS  ISSUE  of  H.vkuwood  Record  may  be 
•'— '  found  a  review  or  synopsis  of  a  circular  on  Circassian  walnut 
published  by  the  Forest  Service.  Users  and  admirers  of  this  beautiful 
wood  have  long  felt  the  need  of  more  exact  information  concerning 
sources  of  supply,  and  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  product. 
It  has  been  known  in  a  general  way  what  Circassian  walnut  is,  and 
•whence  it  comes,  but  many  things  relating  to  the  wood  itself  and  to 
the  business  of  procuring  and  marketing  it  have  not  been  clearly 
understood.  The  circular  goes  somewhat  minutely  into  several  of  these 
matters.  One  point  in  particular  will  surprise  many  persons;  for 
it  is  shown  that  English  walnut  which  produces  the  nuts  of  commerce, 
French  walnut,  and  that  from   Italy  and  Austria,  are  all  the  same 
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species  botanically.  The  principle  difference  is  tliat  Circassian  walnut, 
as  the  wood  is  known  to  the  trade,  comes  from  forest-grown  trees 
in  their  native  home  among  the  mountains  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
southeastern  Eussia,  while  the  others  are  planted  stock,  the  wood  of 
which  never  equals  that  from  the  native  range. 

A  point  touched  somewhat  incidentally  in  the  Forest  Service  circular 
is  worth  attention.  It  relates  to  imitations  of  Circassian  walnut, 
and  two  well-known  American  woods  are  shown  to  bear  close  resem- 
blance to  the  oriental  product.  They  are  butternut  and  red  gum. 
The  former  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute, but  its  color  and  grain  match  well  with  those  of  the  eastern 
species,  except  specimens  of  the  finest  figure  which  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  best  butternut.  Eed  gum  has  been  extensively 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  Circassian  walnut.  The  figure  when 
carefully  selected  needs  no  doctoring  to  make  it  pass  for  the  genuine 
article.  Experts  can  tell  the  difference  upon  close  and  careful 
inspection,  but  the  ordinary  observer  cannot.  Large  quantities  of 
red  gum  successfully  and  satisfactorily  pass  as  Circassian  walnut  in 
the  markets  of  this  and  other  countries  when  worked  into  products, 
such  as  furniture  and  interior  finish. 

The  question  may  naturally  be  asked  why  it  is  necessary  to  sell 
red  gum  as  a  substitute  or  imitation.  Why  cannot  the  wood  stand 
on  its  own  merits?  If  it  is  as  handsome  and  as  serviceable  as  the 
genuine  Circassian  walnut,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  case,  why  not 
sell  the  gum  under  its  own  name,  on  its  own  merit,  and  let  it  achieve 
a  reputation  for  itself?  It  has  been  exploited  under  other  names 
long  enough  and  it  is  time  for  it  to  come  into  its  own.  It  has  been 
bought  and  sold  in  Europe  for  a  long  time  as  satin  walnut,  though 
botanists  know  of  no  tree  by  that  name.  The  evident  purpose  of 
those  who  use  the  name  is  to  pass  the  gum  as  some  form  or  variety  of 
Circassian,  English,  French,  or  Italian  walnut,  all  of  them  being  the 
same  wood  under  different  names.  It  is  sold  across  the  water  as 
hazel  pine  or  hazel  wood  also,  which  is  clearly  an  attempt  at  dis- 
guise, though,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  misrepresentation  because 
red  gum  belongs  to  the  hazel  family,  and  is  a  first  cousin  of  the 
small  witch  hazel  of  this  country. 

An  Unfair  Influence 

THE  FORWAED  PEOGEESS  of  civilization  is  necessarily  marked 
by  changes  in  methods  of  manufacture  and  in  the  raw  materials 
used  in  all  lines.  These  changes  sometimes  result  in  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  humanity  but  occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substitution 
of  one  character  of  raw  material  for  another  means  the  introduction 
of  a  commodity  which  is  not  as  well  qualified  to  meet  the  requirements 
as  is  the  deposed  raw  material,  and  this  introduction  effects  an  unjust 
hardship  to  the  manufacturers  of  such  raw  material.  At  any  rate, 
the  question  will  eventually  resolve  itself  into  a  proper  adjustment 
according  to  which  each  material  will  find  its  proper  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, and  its  encroachment  on  the  domain  of  some  other  raw  mate- 
rial will  be  limited.  But  this  process  of  evolution  should  be  natural 
and  not  stimulated  artificially.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  body 
of  men  possessing  power  of  a  certain  kind  but  not  directly  interested 
in  one  class  of  raw  material  as  opposed  to  another  should  throw  its 
weight  in  the  interests  of  the  producers  of  one  of  those  classes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  leading  architects  of  the  country 
through  their  organizations  are  lending  their  support  to  reinforced 
concrete  construction  as  opposed  to  mill  construction,  the  idea  being 
that  the  less  efficient  architects  are  not  equipped  to  design  and  super- 
vise the  erection  of  intricate  reinforced  concrete  construction.  The 
result  of  such  a  plan,  if  it  were  successfully  carried  through,  is 
apparent.  With  the  powerful  influence  of  the  big  architects  of  the 
country  working  for  the  elimination  of  mill  construction  as  far  as 
possible  and  adhering  to  concrete  construction,  the  effect  upon  the 
lumber  business  would  be  tremendous. 

Must  the  Lumberman  Be  a  Banker? 

CONSIDERING  THE  WAY  in  which  terms  of  sale  are  treated,  the 
answer  to  the  above  query  would  be  "yes."  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  commanded  the  attention  of  the  trade  for  a  long 
time  and  it  seems  as  far  as  ever  from  any  concrete  solution.  Vari- 
ous associations  at  various  times  have  inaugurated  terms  of  sale 


which  govern  the  question  theoretically  very  satisfactorily,  but  it 
seems  to  be  an  impossibility  to  legislate  into  the  purchasers  of 
lumber  the  practice  of  adhering  to  the  terms  of  sale  on  which  they 
buy  their  stock.  The  present  and  generally  prevalent  practice  of 
ignoring  discount  terms  and  taking  from  ten  to  thirty  days'  ad- 
ditional time  with  the  discount  is  a  serious  thing  with  the  lumber 
trade  and  means  in  the  aggregate  immense  loss  of  actual  money. 
The  average  lumberman  is  forced  to  carry  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  his  trade  for  indefinite  periods  beyond  the  period  of 
discount. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ideal  terms  of  sale  would  provide  for  no 
discount  whatever,  although  it  is  conceded  that  this  idea  is  some- 
what Utopian.  It  is  presumed  when  the  lumberman  sells  a  bill 
of  lumber  that  the  stock  is  worth  the  price  that  he  charges  for  it. 
Hence,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  considering  the  question  in  a  theoretical 
way,  why  he  should  be  forced  to  strike  off  two  per  cent  discount. 
It  is  recognized  that  such  a  procedure,  however,  would  be  out  of 
the  question  when  applied  to  practical  business  methods.  The 
reason  for  the  discount  provision  is  partly  with  a  view  of  weeding 
out  the  good  accounts  from  the  bad.  It  is  partly  a  matter  of 
custom  and  partly  a  mere  recognition  of  that  human  proclivity 
to  consider  the  prompt  payment  of  just  debts  something  which  we 
are  not  in  any  way  morally  bound  to  carry  out. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  the  first  standpoint,  the  discount 
is  a  good  indicator  of  whom  not  to  sell  to.  As  a  general  thing,  a 
man  who  makes  a  practice  of  ignoring  terms  of  sale  and  of  not 
discounting  his  bills  should  be  watched  pretty  closely  in  other 
matters.  The  habit  of  overlooking  discounts  would  indicate  either 
that  he  has  insufficient  capital  or  that  he  is  morally  a  little  off 
color  in  his  business  relations.  Of  course,  if  he  is  at  fault  in  the 
latter  particular,  there  is  no  apparent  remedy.  If,  however,  he  is 
operating  on  an  insufficient  capital,  but  is  sound  morally  and 
generally  trustworthy,  it  would  seem  that  the  logical  thing  for  him 
to  do  would  be  to  borrow  sufficient  additional  capital  on  a  four  to 
six  months'  basis  to  discount  his  bills.  He  would  find  that  the 
difference  between  what  he  had  to  pay  on  borrowed  money  at  six 
per  cent  annually  and  the  saving  he  would  effect  through  securing 
two  per  cent  discount  for  payment  within  fifteen  days  of  the 
shipment  of  lumber  would  be  considerable. 

As  Predicted 

A  T  VARIOITS  TIMES  IN  THE  PAST,  Hardwood  Record  has 
**  had  occasion  to  comment  editorially  upon  the  character  of 
a  certain  so-called  lumber  company  operating  under  the  style  of 
the  International  Lumber  and  Development  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia.  Hardwood  Record  was  never  able  to  see 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  honest,  straightforward  business 
proposition  in  this  company  and  said  so  emphatically.  These  pre- 
dictions have  been  backed  up  by  proceedings  against  this  concern 
during  the  past  year,  the  latest  news  emanating  from  the  court 
room  where  these  proceedings  are  being  held,  being  dated  March  3. 
United  States  District  Attorney  Swartley  on  that  date  outlined 
the  government's  case  against  this  company,  proving  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  defendants  defrauded  stockholders  out 
of  $6,000,000  by  false  representation  and  misleading  literature 
circulated  through  the  mails.  It  was  shown  that  the  reported 
immense  holdings  of  the  company  in  Mexico  were  fictitious  and 
it  was  further  proven  that  the  semi-annual  dividends  paid  by  the 
company  were  paid  out  of  money  received  for  stock  sales  rather 
than  out  of  profits.  The  district  attorney  submitted  evidence  to 
show  that  no  actual  dividends  were  earned  in  two  years'  operation. 
It  was  further  shown  that  the  reported  cut  of  this  company 
exceeded  by  two-thirds  the  actual  cut,  and  further  that  the  lumber 
manufactured  was  sawed  from  timber  not  cut  on  the  company's 
lands,  as  had  been  claimed.  The  ridiculousness  of  some  of  the 
defendant's  claims  is  instanced  in  the  widely  circulated  reports 
of  its  immense  international  fleet;  it  was  shown  that  this  fleet  con- 
sisted of  one  steamer,  one  launch,  two  sailboats  and  two  rowboats. 
There  is  only  one  possible  outcome  for  these  proceedings,  and 
they  serve  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  "murder  will 
out." 
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Peru  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


THE   DEMOCRATIC    SUNRISE 
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'I  Can  Use 


That  Money  Now,  But  I  Wonder  If  It  Isn't  Preparing  a  Load  for  the  Little  Shoulders  That  Must  Bear  the  Burden  LaterJ 
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X^      Meeting  of  Chicago  Association 


Editor's  Note 

Tbe  lumber  trade  Is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  present  condition  o£  business,  for  present  activity  is  too 
appnrent  to  leave  •room  for  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  lumbermen  seem  to  be  seel^ing  inforuKitlon  as 
to    the   future   trend    of   the   lumber   business,    both    in    the    immediate    future   and    during  the   next    few    years.      The 


following   article    contains   an   unusually    able   speech 
authoritative    and    complete    manner. 


by    J.    E.    lUiodes,    in    which    the    question    is   analyzed    in    an 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Chi- 
cago, held  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  was 
productive  of  unusually  profitable  information  and  discussions. 
The  meeting  was  preceded  by  the  usual  pleasing  luncheon. 

Immediately  following  the  gastronomic  feats,  the  newly-elected 
president,  Murdock  MacLeod,  opened  the  business  session,  out- 
lining in  a  general  way  the  plans  having  to  do  with  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  association  for  the  coming  year.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  summer  months,  the  year  will  be  marked  by  a  meeting 
every  thirty  days  in  conjunction  with  a  luncheon  or  supper. 

Mr.  MacLeod  suggested  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  subjects 
which  can  be  profitably  brought  up  at  such  sessions,  and  that  it 
is  his  aim  at  future  meetings  to  have  a  discussion  of  market  con- 
ditions and  general  business  conditions  having  a  bearing  on  the 
lumber  business. 

President  MacLeod  then  introduced  J.  E.  Rhodes,  secretary  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Mr.  Rhodes  first  said  that  Chicago  is  recognized  as  the  largest 
lumber  market  in  the  world,  and  further  that  he  fully  appreciates 
the  conditions  Tvliich  have  made  possible  the  transferral  of  his 
personal  interests  to  Chicago.  He  outlined  the  purposes  and 
personnel  of  the  National  association,  showing  that  it  is  designed 
only  for  the  consideration  and  treatment  of  problems  of  national 
interest,  and  that  it  does  not  consider  in  its  scope. the  consideration 
of  the  smaller  questi'ons  and  details  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
lumber  business.  He  told  of  the  varied  and  extensive  interests 
making  up  the  membership  of  the-National  association  as  embodied 
in  the  various  allied  associations  belonging  to  it. 

Mr.  Rhodes  referred  to  the  maintenance  of  a  credit  rating  depart- 
ment by  the  association  as  one  of  its  most  important  features, 
and  said  that  in  the  near  future  the  Blue  Book,  published  by  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Credit  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  to  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  will  open  a  branch 
office  in  Chicago. 

Referring  to  the  long  anticipated  forest  products  exposition, 
the  speaker  said  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  possibility  of 
the  early  inauguration  of  a  general  lumber  advertising  campaign 
is  precluded  b.y  tlie  lack  of  available  funds,  but  stated  further  that 
in  place  of  inaugurating  such  a  campaign,  active  steps  are  being 
taken  to  put  into  concrete  shape  plans  for  the  proposed  lumber 
products  exposition.  He  said  that  the  first  exhibition  will  be 
made  in  Chicago  next  fall. 

Referring  to  the  scope  of  the  National  association's  efforts,  Mr. 
Rhodes  said  that  his  organization  is  lending  every  aid  possible  to 
the  general  move  fur  the  jiurpose  of  removing  the  national  tariff 
question  from  politics,  and  in  favor  of  creating  a  permanent  tariff 
commission  to  adjust  tariff  questions  and  rates  in  a  logical  and 
businesslike  manner,  independently  of  political  conditions. 

Another  national  question  to  which  the  association  is  lending 
its  strong  support  is  monetary  reform;  the  revision  of  the  present 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  is  also  being  advocated.  The  speaker  said 
that  if  these  three  questions  can  be  carried  to  a  conclusion  in 
keeping  with  the  desires  of  the  important  business  element  of  the 
country,  the  possibility  of  financial  panics  will  be  eliminated,  and 
the  only  hard  times  will  come  from  crop  failures,  wars  and  similar 
national   catastrophes  beyond  the  control   of  mankind. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  general  market 
conditions.  He  said  that  with  a  membership  of  1,400  large  saw- 
mills cutting  13,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  absolute  groundlessness  of  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  a  lumber  trust  maintained  by  large  lumber  operators, 
who   are   members   of   the    association.      He    furtlu^r   said    that   the 
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government's  census  report  shows  that  there  are  36,000  large  mills 
operating  in  the  United  States,  which  cut  a  total  in  1910  of  36,- 
000,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  idea  of  such  a  multitude  of  indi- 
vidual concerns  being  controlled  by  any  concentrated  interest  is 
too  absurd  to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  speaking  of  Pacific  coast  conditions,  Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  this 
section  of  the  lumber  industry  suffered  heavily  following  the 
panic  of  1907.  Its  products  were  sold  below  cost  in  many  cases, 
and  a  multitude  of  firms  failed.  Business  there  has  attained  a 
satisfactory  status  only  within  the  last  six  months.  According 
to  the  speaker  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  this  condi- 
tion will  be  maintained  for  at  least  six  months  to  come.  The  hard 
winter  in  the  logging  districts  of  Washington  affected  a  very 
decided  shortage  in  fir  logs,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  healthy  demand,  prices  have  been  steadily  advancing 
for  some  time. 

The  speaker 's  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the 
general  lumber  business  was  particularly  able.  He  maintained  that 
no  direct  effect  will  be  felt  for  at  least  five  years,  arguing  that  in 
order  to  ship  lumber  through  the  canal  from  the  Pacific  coast 
points  to  the  eastern  markets  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  boats 
carrying  as  large  a  load  as  5,000,000  feet,  and  capable  of  being 
loaded  and  unloaded  in  two  days  be  built.  The  present  boats  being 
used  are  generally  speaking  much  smaller  than  this,  and  prac- 
tically without  exception  require  as  much  as  three  weeks  for 
loading  and  unloading.  It  would  hence  be  manifestly  necessary 
to  have  return  cargo  in  order  to  operate  these  craft  at  a  profit. 

Under  present  conditions  there  is  no  cargo  that  could  be  taken 
liack  with  the  exception  of  coal,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Pacific  coast 
sections  are  producing  considerable  quantities  of  coal,  any  effort 
to  ship  these  would  hardly  be  successful.  Another  serious  draw- 
back would  be  inadequate  wharfage  to  receive  large  shipments  of 
Pacific  coast  stuff  at  eastern  ports. 

Mr.  Rhodes  qualified  his  remarks  with  the  statement  that  what 
he  had  said  applied  to  Pacific  coast  lumber,  but  that  Pacific  coast 
timber  would,  as  in  the  past,  be  extensively  used  in  eastern  points. 
Mr.  Rhodes  said  there  is  anticipated  on  the  coast  an  advance  on 
stumpage  within  the  next  year,  which  would  result  in  a  decided 
advance  in  Pacific  coast  lumber  products.  Any  increase  on  these 
liroducts  would  result  in  proportionate  increases  on  all  lumber 
products. 

The  speaker  next  analyzed  conditions  in  the  yellow  pine  field, 
stating  that  the  apex  of  yellow  pine  production  was  reached  in 
1909,  when  the  yellow  pine  cut  was  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
cut  of  the  country.  Conditions  in  yellow  pine  have  a  direct  effect 
on  conditions  of  all  classes  of  lumber  marketing.  He  said  that 
in  addition  to  the  naturally  forced  reduced  cut,  the  marvelous 
development  of  the  South  calls  for  an  increasing  amount  of  lumber 
for  local  consumption.  He  made  the  interesting  observation  that 
the  state  of  Texas  now  consumes  more  lumber  than  it  produces. 

In  analyzing  the  yellow  pine  values,  the  speaker  said  that  the 
average  price  of  yellow  pine  at  the  mills  is  at  present  from  $17.50 
to  .$19.50,  and  that  it  is  anticipated  there  will  be  a  rise  in  values 
from,  one  to  two  dollars  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  in  1911  twenty-eight  yellow  pine  mills 
began  operating,  and  that  they  cut  during  that  year  156,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  but  he  said  that  during  the  same  period,  ninety- 
seven  yellow  pine  mills  cut  out  their  timber  entirely,  which  mills 
had  manufactured  during  that  year  500,000,000  feet.  Two  hundred 
and  fift}'  large  yellow  pine  mills  cut  seven  per  cent  more  in  1912 
than  in  1911,  but  they  shipped  ten  per  cent  more. 

In  speaking  of  northern  pine,  the  speaker  said  fhat  in  1011  the 
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cut  was  1,500,000,000  feet,  and  in  1912,  1,000,000,000  feet,  and  tliat 
on  Jamiary  1,  1913,  there  were  818,000,000  feet  of  northern  pine 
himber  on  hand,  but  that  this  was  160,000,000  feet  less  tliaii  cml 
January  1,  1912. 

In  speaking  of  the  cut  and  shipments  of  northern  liemlciik  and 
hardwood,  the  speaker  said  that  the  total  hemlock  and  har<lwoud  cut 
was  nine  per  cent  less  in  1912  than  1911  and  the  shipments  twenty- 
eight  per  cent  more. 

In  referring  to  the  Inland  Empire,  where  mills  are  manufacturing 
white  pine,  Mr.  Rhodes  stated  tliat  cut  and  shipments  had  both 
increased  satisfactorily,  but  that  shipments  have  increased  at 
double  the  rate  of  cut.  He  stated  that  the  pine  of  the  Inland 
Empire  will  be  an  increasing  factor  in  the  eastern  markets,  and 
that  stock  at  present  is  very  scarce. 

In  speaking  of  conditions  in  the  hardwood  field,  Mr.  Rho.les 
stated  that  the  open  winter  in  the  North  has  militated  seriously 
against  getting  in  a  satisfactory  amount  of  logs,  and  that  while 
operators  had  anticipated  a  large  cut  this  year,  they  will  actually 
manufacture  a  decreased  amount  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  the  increasing  population  and  the  decreas- 
ing timber  supply  have  a  constant  tendency  toward  raising  prices, 
and  said  further  that  increased  values  are  more  or  less  periodic, 
the  trade  now  experiencing  one  of  these  periods. 

The  speaker  maintained  that  lumber  prices  would  never  be  as 
low  as  they  had  been  in  the  past.  This  increased  value  has  a  future 
significance  in  that  with  the  greater  value  of  forest  products 
more  attention  must  be  directed  toward  perpetuating  the  supply. 
He  said  that  we  are  merely  repeating  history  as  is  shown  in  forest 
conditions  in  Germany.  The  growing  worth  of  the  product  of 
the  forest,  and  hence  their  growing  economic  importance  to  the 
nation,  will  necessarily  result  in  a  strengthening  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  public  demanding  some  voice  in  the  administration 
of  the  lumber  industry.  He  said  that  this  sentiment  will  take 
the  form  of  a  demand  for  government  supervision  of  manufactuie 
of  privately  owned  timber,  of  the  timber  tax  question,  forestr.y, 
forest  fires,  etc.  He  said  that  while  the  question  is  not  immedi- 
ately imminent,  it  is  commanding  increased  attention  constantly. 

He  said  that  the  present  excellent  condition  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness is  but  a  step  in  the  development  of  this  ultimate  condition, 
and  that  eventually  cut  will  be  regulated  by  forest  growth,  and 
prices  will  be  extremely  high.  The  larger  lumber  interests  of  the 
country  having  a  long  time  investment  in  forest  lands  are  treating 
this  question  broadly,  and  are  already  considering  the  practica- 
bility of  administration  along  more  advanced  lines. 

Mr.  Rhodes  made  the  startling  statement  that  in  twenty-five 
3'ear's  yellow  pine  manufacture  as  a  national  industry  will  be  no 
more,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  will  have  been  reduced 
entirely  to  a  local  status,  but  that  it  will  always  be  maintained  as 
an  industry  treating  of  local  interests. 

Mr.  Rhodes  closed  his  remarks  with  the  assertion  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  lumber  lousiness  have  conditions  been 
so  generally  good  as  now.  In  all  sections  of  the  country,  where 
is  manufactured  every  kind  of  forest  product  included  in  American 
lumbering,  the  demand  is  actually  in  excess  of  supply. 

Following  Mr.  Rhodes'  talk,  in  answering  a  question  as  to  the 
effect  government  owned  timber  will  have  on  the  lumber  business 
when  marketed,  he  said  that  one-third  of  the  standing  timber  is 
owned  by  the  government,  but  that  it  has  thus  far  been  sold  in 
small  lots  at  prevailing  market  prices.  He  said  that  restrictions 
in  logging,  which  must  be  recognized  by  those  purchasing  govern- 
ment timber,  make  it  difficult  to  compete  with  operators  in  pri- 
vately owned  stock  on  the  part  of  those  cutting  and  sawing  govern- 
ment stumpage.  He  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  has 
always  been  against  the  creation  of  large  operations  in  government 
timber,  and   that  government  lauds  will  never   be  thrown  wide   open. 

In  speaking  of  the  possible  effect  on  shipments  of  lumber  from 
the  Canadian  Northwest  with  the  removal  of  the  lumber  tariff, 
Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  at  present  the  British  Columbian  forests  have 
no  great  amount  of  lumber  which  would  find  a  logical  market  in 
the  United  States.     He  said  further  that  the  astounding  develop- 


ment taking  place  in  Canada  will  create  a  market  for  practically 
all  of  the  products  of  the  Canadian  mills,  but  the  speaker  eon- 
tended  that  present  marine  laws  in  effect  in  this  country,  which 
restrict  shipments  of  products  in  coastwise  trade  to  vessels  of 
American  register  and  manned  by  American  seamen,  is  an  unjust 
burden  on  Anu'rican  manufacture.  He  said  that  if  these  laws  are 
not  radically  changed,  Canadian  lumber  will  on  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  canal  be  marketed  extensively  in  the  eastern  cities. 
George  J.  Pope  then  told  of  the  work  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  the  housing  of  lumber  concerns  and  allied  industries,  which 
will  house  also  the  Lumbermen's  Association  ami  the  Lunil>ermen'3 
Club. 

E.  A.  Thornton  told  of  the  recent  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington  regarding  milling- 
in-transit  tariffs,  stating  that  the  creation  of  milling-in-transit 
tariffs  are  now  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  carriers,  who  are, 
however,  to  be  governed  entirely  by  present  statutes  on  this 
question.  He  said  that  shippers  should  request  a  voice  in  the 
formation  of  any  such  tariffs  with  the  idea  of  insuring  their  being 
just  to  the  shipper. 

F.  L.  Brown  moved  that  a  resolution  be  adopted  thanking  Mr. 
Rhodes  for  his  able  talk. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


White  Cedar  from  British  Guiana 

Those  who  have  studied  the  tree  flora  of  British  Guiana  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  tree  locally  called  white  cedar.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  cedars  so  common  in  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  the  Spanish  cedar 
(Cedrela  odorata),  but  belongs  to  the  Bignonia  family  of  plants  and 
is  known  botanically  as  Tabebuia  longipes-Baker.  The  Indians 
in  British  Guiana  call  this  tree  warikuri  or  waracoori.  It  is  found 
here  and  there  over  the  less  wet  parts  of  the  savannas,  and  w-herever 
the  forests  are  found  on  drier  gro\ind  it  is  more  or  less  abundant. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  intersect  the  drier  regions  it  is 
plentiful.  White  cedar  grows  most  abundantly  up  the  Lamaha  canal 
that  leads  into  Georgetown.  The  largest  trees  usually  attain  a  height 
of  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty- 
one  inches  in  diameter.  The  logs  generally  square  about  ten  inches. 
With  the  exception  of  its  bark  it  bears  no  resemblance  in  any  of  its 
parts  to  the  red  cedar,  which  is  the  local  name  for  the  Spanish  or 
cigar-box  cedar. 

White  cedar  when  full  grown  is  a  dark  brown,  hard,  heavy,  and 
close-grained  wood  with  a  white  sap,  very  durable,  especially  under 
ground,  but  splits  on  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  probably  the  best 
wood  procurable  in  British  Guiana  for  foundations.  The  wood  is  as 
easily  worked  as  white  pine,  and  is  serviceable  for  all  kinds  of  indoor 
work  in  building.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  furniture  wood,  and  where 
lightness  of  material  is  required  might  be  largely  used.  The  grain  is 
straight  and  fine  and  the  wood  takes  an  excellent  polish.  Inquiries 
have  been  made  for  the  timber  for  export,  to  be  employed  as  match 
wood,  for  which  purpose  its  lightness  and  straight  grain  particularly 
adapt  it.  Residents  on  the  rivers  use  it  in  house  building  and  for 
many  other  purposes.  Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  its  quali- 
ties and  merits  say  that  for  interior  finish  one  of  its  principal  recom- 
mendations is  that  it  is  never  attacked  by  wood  ants.  This  is  a -very 
great  merit  in  a  tropical  country  where  the  white  ants  are  so  destruc- 
tive to  wood. 

The  leaves  are  simple,  about  six  inches  long;  the  flowers  white,  of 
the  size  and  form  of  the  catalpa  tree  so  common  in  the  Uniteil  States. 
The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  elongated  pods  that  are  filled  with  flaky 
membranous-winged  seeds.  The  white  cedar  v,as  first  descriiied  in 
1888  and  named  by  Mr.  Baker,  which  proves  another  of  the  many 
instances  of  very  common  and  useful  trees  that  have  awaited  so  late 
o'f  Tabebuia  in  British  Guiana.  These  trees  resemble  prima  vera 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  tropical 
America.  The  white  cedar  is  also  highly  esteemed  for  shade  anti 
ornament,  and  recently  has  been  introduccil  into  (ienrgetov.n,  British 
Guiana,  where  it  is  easily  cultivated.  L.  1j.  D. 
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With  the  Veteran  Panel  Man 


"I  am  not  much  of  a  word  juggler,"  remarked  the  veteran 
panel  manufacturer,  smiling  over  an  order  which  had  arrived  in 
the  afternoon  mail,  "but  it  occurs  to  me  that  furniture  dealers 
handling  the  output  of  a  concern  we  have. just  heard  from  are 
going  to  have  the  job  of  explaining  about  veneered  goods  simpli- 
fied a  good  deal." 

"What's  the  system?"  inquired  a  visitor  who  had  dropped  in 
to  pass  the  time  of  day. 

"Selling  veneered  oak  or  mahogany,  as  the  case  may  be," 
he  replied,  chuckling,  "for  solid  without  making  any  misstate- 
ments about  it.     It  saves  time  and  conscience,  I  suspect." 

"But  don't  you  believe."  broke  in  the  other,  "that  it's  best 
to  come  right  out  and  tell  the  ultimate  consumer  that  veneered 
work  is  veneered,  and  why  it  is  better  than  the  other  kind?  Why 
run  the  risks  incident  to  deception  of  that  kind  when  the  benefits 
are  so  negligible?" 

"That's  all  right,  too,"  said  the  panel  expert;  "but  what  I 
have  in  mind  is  perfectly  legitimate.  As  you  will  see  by  this  order, 
we  are  going  to  supply  some  tops  and  panels  for  this  furniture 
house,  and  are  going  to  use  oak  cores,  along  with  our  figured 
quartered  oak  faces;  so  that  it  will  be  a  plain  matter  of  fact  to 
say  that  the  furniture  is  made  of  solid  oak,  since  nothing  but  oak 
will  have  been  used  in  producing  it." 

"You  think,  then,"  suggested  the  inquirer,  "that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  case  where  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  where 
diplomacy  will  beat  a  stuffed  club?" 

"That's  about  it,"  was  the  reply,  "although  I  am  far  from 
urging  a  retail  dealer  to  back  down  and  out  on  the  question  of 
the  advantages  of  veneered  goods.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of 
them  are  too  willing  to  do  it  anyway,  and  goods  made  up  under 
the  specifications  of  this  order  enable  them  to  make  their  selling 
talk  truthful  and  at  the  same  time  accord  with  what  mav  be  the 
prejudices  of  the   customer. 

"Speaking  of  the  use  of  cores  of  the  same  material  as  the  face 
veneers,  the  practice  is  getting  to  be  rather  general.  In  fine  work 
particularly  it  is  desired,  as  this  makes  it  unnecessary  to  veneer 
the  edges  of  the  panel  or  to  band-rim  the  core  with  material  similar 
to  the  face.  Of  course,  the  cross-banding  is  exposed,  but  its  thick- 
ness is  not  great  enough  to  cause  any  trouble.  A  lot  of  mahogany 
panels  are  now  made  up  with  mahogany  cores  for  musical  cabinet 
work.  In  a  good  many  instances  these  panels  have  to  be  cut  out 
in  various  ways,  exposing  edges  which  would  be  hard  to  veneer; 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  effective,  to  use 
mahogany  all  the  way  through,  instead  of  trying  to  save  a  little 
on  the  material  and  risk  an  unsatisfactory  job. 

"Occasionally  lumber  prices  are  in  favor  of  using  this  plan,  too. 
For  instance,  chestnut  is  pretty  scarce  at  present,  and  I  have  an 
idea  that  I  may  be  able  to  pick  up  some  wormy  oak  that  can  be 
used  on  this  job  at  a  figure  little  in  advance  of  what  the  chestnut 
would  have  cost.  Oak  of  all  kinds  is  high  at  present,  though,  and 
this  may  be  difficult.  But  by  studying  the  conditions  of  the  mar- 
ket, the  panel  man  can  frequently  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  job  a  little  better  than  otherwise  and  at  not  a 
great  deal  of  additional  cost. 

"It  is  bad  policy,  however,  to  do  special  work  of  this  kind 
without  making  a  charge  for  it.  If  your  customer  specifies  oak 
cores,  then  he  ought  to  pay  a  price  in  keeping  with  the  specifica- 
tion. The  panel  man  should  be  given  leeway  in  the  use  of  core 
material,  and  if  the  consumer  takes  it  upon  himself  to  determine 
what  it  shall  be,  a  higher  price  should  be  charged  than  when  this 
feature  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  manufacturer.  In  the  case 
cited,  the  oak  may  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  chestnut  cores,  and 
the  cost  of  the  panels  to  the  buyer  must  be  increased  accordingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  make  the  same  charge 
one  time  because  lumber  prices  warranted  it,  and  then  attempt  to 
raise  it  another,  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  material.  It's 
better  to  have  a  general  rule  on  this  subject  and  stick  to  it. 


' '  Another  reason  for  using  cores  of  tlie  same  material  as  the 
face  veneers  is  that  this  material  is  usually  stronger  than  that 
ordinarily  used  for  core-stock.  In  other  words,  when  your  panel 
is  going  to  be  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  strain,  it  is  unwise  to 
put  in  core  material  that  is  not  calculated  to  stand  up  under  it. 
Table  material  is  frequently  made  up  in  this  way,  because  the 
principal  consideration  is  strength. 

"This  is  a  good  deal  like  some  furniture  manufacturers  I  know, 
who  are  using  mahogany  to  a  large  extent.  They  even  enamel 
over  mahogany,  largely,  they  say,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having 
to  veneer  the  backs  of  their  drawer  fronts.  They  figure  that  the 
cost  of  the  veneering  and  the  cheaper  character  of  the  material 
would  make  their  article  less  attractive  to  the  trade,  and  so  they 
go  to  what  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  an  unnecessary  expense  in 
order  to  be  able  to  offer  something  good.  That  shows  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  A  lot  of  people  will  buy  a  mahogany  bedroom 
suite,  even  if  it  is  enameled,  and  pay  the  higher  price  asked  for 
it,  without  question.  Like  the  woman  who  wears  hand-embroi- 
dered lingerie,  nobody  sees  it,  but  she  knows  it 's  there  and  gets 
a  lot  of  satisfaction  out  of  that  fact." 

"That  apparent  disregard  for  material  costs  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  modern  cry  about  the  excessive  waste  in  woodworking 
plants,  is  it?"  suggested  the  visitor. 

' '  Well,  you  know  enough  about  the  waste  problem  to  realize 
that  a  lot  of  the  talk  on  the  subject  is  beautiful  sunshine," 
replied  the  panel  man.  "Incidentally,  I  have  just  declined  to 
renew  a  contract  with  a  manufacturer  of  refrigerators  to  whom  I 
was  selling  a  big  quantity  of  %"  three-pl.y  glued-up  plain  oak 
panels.  They  were  of  exceedingly  small  dimensions,  and  when 
we  first  landed  the  order  we  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  factory,  and  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  plain 
oak  that  would  otherwise  be  a  total  loss.  The  price  per  foot  we 
quoted  looked  pretty  good,  compared  with  the  figures  on  larger 
panels,  which  would  require  the  cutting  up  of  fresh  sheets. 

"We  happen  to  have  a  cost  system  that  is  pretty  effective,  and 
by  the  time  figures  on  all  the  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of 
production  were  available,  we  discovered  that  we  were  presenting 
our  refrigerator  friend  with  about  $16  on  every  thousand  feet. 
The  cost  of  handling  the  small  stock,  the  greater  difficulty  in 
working  it  and  the  decreased  efficiency  of  our  presses  in  taking 
care  of  that  kind  of  stuff  operated  against  its  being  a  profitable 
venture,  and  we  have  dropped  the  proposition  like  the  proverbial 
hot  potato. 

"The  only  way  to  make  money  out  of  business  of  tliat  kind  would 
be  to  charge  just  as  much  for  the  material  as  we  would  if  no  waste 
were  going  to  be  used;  and  of  course  the  consumer  doesn't  want 
to  pay  as  high  prices  as  that  would  result  in. 

' '  I  would  like  to  gamble  that  many  people  in  our  business  who 
are  burning  up  a  lot  of  money  in  labor  expense  to  get  value  out  of 
their  offal  will  find,  if  their  cost  systems  serve  tliem  properly, 
that  the  business  isn't  going  to  produce  enough  of  a  profit  to 
enable  an  extra  dividend  to  be  declared." 


Car  Statistics  March  1 

statistical  bulletin  number  139  issued  by  the  American  Railway 
Association  states  that  the  total  surplus  of  freight  ears  March  1, 
1913,  was  58,529,  and  the  total  shortage  on  the  same  date  was 
27,148.  The  total  surplus  February  15,  1913,  was  52,700  cars,  while 
the  total  shortage  on  that  date  was  30,517  cars.  The  total  surplus 
February  28,  1912,  aggregated  44,984  cars,  while  the  total  shortage 
February  28,  1912,  aggregated  37,142  cars. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  period  as  last  reported  in  the 
regular  bulletins,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  surplus  of  5,829 
cars  and  further  compared  with  the  preceding  period,  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  total  shortage  of  3,369  cars.  Compared  with  the 
same  date  of  1912  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  surplus  of 
13,545  and  a  decrease  in  the  total  shortage  of  9,994. 
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Woods  Used  for  Walking  Sticks 


Walking  canes  have  for  many  years  formed  a  distinct  trade,  and 
the  stock  exhibited  by  retail  dealers  is  often  very  attractive,  not 
only  because  of  tlie  variety  of  the  canes,  l)ut  also  because  of  the 
beautiful  finish  and  artistic  styles.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  sticks  are 
cut  not  only  in  this  country,  but  are  imported  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  solely  for  use  as  walking  canes.  Immense  quantities  are 
constantly  being  brought  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Africa,  China,  Java,  and  Singapore.  From  the  latter  eountri.' 
■come  all  the  varieties  of  bamboo  known  in  the  trade  by  distinct 
names,  such  as  the  "dog-head" 
cane,  so  called  because  a  portion 
of  the  root  is  left  attached  to 
the  stiik,  which,  having  two  pro- 
tuberances like  ears,  gives  it  a 
striking-  resemblance  to  a  dog's 
head.  These  trade  names  are  not 
familiar  to  botanists;  they  are 
usually  more  adapted  to  convey 
to  the  popular  mind  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cane  than  to  indicate 
the  botanical  nomenclature. 
Though  so  many  varieties  of 
bamboo  are  constantly  imported 
from  China  and  Japan  and  very 
largely  used,  nothing  definite  is 
known  as  to  the  species  producing 
them.  About  fifty  years  ago  a 
very  beautiful  stick  was  intro- 
duced from  Borneo  under  the 
name  of  Eajah  cane,  the  hard- 
ness of  this  stick,  together  with 
its  beautiful  markings  of  dark 
lines,  caused  it  at  once  to  become 
very  popular.  The  name  Eajah 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
fact  of  the  export  duty  which  the 
Eajah  of  Borneo  claimed.  While 
■enormous  quantities  of  this  ma- 
terial were  and  still  are  being 
imported,  nothing  is  known  as  to 
its  botanical  origin  further  than 
that  it  is  the  stem  of  a  palm. 

A  favorite  cane  is  made  of 
pimento  wood,  or  allspice  (Pi- 
mento vulgaris).  This  is  more 
particularly  adapted  for  umbrella 
handles  owing  to  its  extreme 
rigidity  and  strength  and  its  non- 
liability to  warp.  This  wood  is 
imported  from  the  West  Indies 
■often  in  rather  large  billets  and 
with  a  crook,  from  which  a  knob 
or  hook  is  formed.  Many  of  the 
canes  made  of  orange  and  lemon 
wood  are  also  derived  from  the 
West  Indies  and  they  are  among 

the  most  highly  esteemed  of  all  woods  used  with  the  bark  on.  These 
are  valued  on  account  of  the  white  lines  seen  so  abundantly  on  the 
highly  polished  bark.  They  are  also  employed  for  umbrella  handles, 
the  bark  being  removed  and  the  stick  smoothed  for  this  purpose. 
The  orange  canes  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  beautiful  green 
bark,  with  fine  white  longitudinal  markings,  and  the  lemon  can  be 
detected  by  its  symmetrical  proportions  and  the  regularity  and 
prominence  of  its  knots. 

The   well-known    Malacca   cane    (Calamus   scipionum)    also    makes 
a  very  beautiful  walking  cane.    It  does  not  come  from  Malacca,  as  its 


CANE  .\ND  UMBRELLA  HANDLES 


name  would  indicate,  but  is  imported  from  Siak  in  Sumatra.  These 
canes  are  valued  according  to  the  length  of  their  internodcs;  a 
perfect  stick  of  the  required  length  taken  from  between  the  nodes 
often  brings  a  very  fancy  price.  A  genuine  Malacca  cane  should  be 
finished  in  the  natural  wood  and  have  the  proper  taper.  Many  of 
those  in  the  market  have  had  their  nodes  worked  down  and  after  they 
are  stained,  painted,  and  polished,  they  are  extremely  difficult,  except 
to  a  practiced  eye,  to  detect  from  a  natural  Malacca  cane. 
A  great  many  sticks  are   imported  into  the  United  States,  either 

directly  or  indirectly,  from  Al- 
geria, where  these  kinds  are 
grown  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  kinds  derived  from  Algeria 
are  the  pomegranate,  olive, 
myrtle,  and  the  leafstalks  of  the 
date  palm.  All  these,  especially 
the  olive  and  myrtle,  have  been 
and  are  still  in  great  demand. 
In  addition  to  these  a  nimiber 
of  English-grown  sticks  are 
shipped  into  the  United  States. 
The  principal  ones  are  ash,  oak, 
elm,  holly,  hornbeam,  blackthorn, 
cherry,  maple,  hazel,  crab,  aspen, 
box,  and  the  common  furze.  The 
medlarwood  and  chestnut  are 
occasionally  imported  into  this 
country.  Guelder  rose  (Fibum- 
um  opulus)  a  native  of  Europe, 
is  sometimes  imported  under  the 
name  of  teazle  or  Balkan  Eose. 
The  young  saplings  of  the  ash, 
whether  of  native  or  foreign 
growth  prepared  with  the  bark 
on,  often  require  very  little  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men except  in  forming  the  heads. 
After  they  are  cleaned  and 
polished  they  make  excellent 
canes.  Very  few  of  the  foreign 
ash  saplings  are  in  their  natural 
condition  sufficiently  straight  for 
use  as  walking  canes,  and  require 
straightening.  The  Carob 
(Ceratonia  siliqua),  quantities  of 
which  are  imported  from  Algeria, 
must  be  straightened  by  me- 
chanical means.  The  method  of 
straightening  has  been  described 
as  follows: 

' '  The  canes  are  buried  in  hot 
sand  over  a  stove  until  they  be- 
come quite  pliable.  In  front  of 
tlie  heap  of  sand  in  which  the 
rough  sticks  are  plunged  is  placed 
a  stout  board,  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  workman;  in  the  edge 
When  the  stick  has  become  suffi- 


long,  fixed  at  an  angle  inclined 
of  this  board  are  square  notches, 
eiently  pliable  by  being  buried  in  the  hot  sand,  the  workman  places  it 
in  one  of  the  notches,  and  strains  and  bends  it  till  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  perfectly  straight  stick.  In  this  way  the  most  crooked, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  worthless  sticks,  are  made  so  straight  that 
the  result  appears  almost  impossible,  more  especially  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  workman  has  no  other  guide  but  his  well- 
trained  eve  to  help  him.  When  straightened  to  his  satisfaction  the 
sticks  are"  placed  on  one  side  and  as  they  cool  they  become  perfectly 
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rigid."     This  is  an  important  step  in  cane  manufacture. 

The  application  of  heat  is  an  important  element  in  the  operation 
of  the  cane  maker.  The  same  power  which  makes  a  crooked  stick 
straight  is  applied  to  make  a  straight  one  crooked,  and  the  hard, 
brittle  stems  of  the  bamboo,  the  partridge,  and  the  Eajah  canes,  as 
well  as  the  various  kinds  of  material  obtained  from  Europe,  where 
nature  has  not  provided  any  kind  of  knob  or  crook,  are  by  the 
application  of  heat  curled  into  the  necessary  shape  to  form  a  handle. 

Large  quantities  of  canes  are  made  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  can  be  made  for  less  than 
they  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country.  For  that  reason  the 
United  States  imports  many  canes  in  the  finished  state  from  the 
large  manufacturers  in  England  and  Germany.  France  ships  in  here 
very  tastefully-mounted  canes,  and  Gennany  sends  the  best  kinds 
of  ebony  and  painted  canes  of  all  sorts.  For  substantial  and  selected 
class  of  canes  the  German  manufacturer  is  noted,  not  only  at  home 


but  in  the  foreign  markets.  Large  quantities  are  exported  annually 
to  North  and  South  America,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  woods  now  used  for  making 
canes,  classified  according  to  their  origin : 

Algeria — Olive,  myrtle,  pomegranate,  ciirob,  medlar,  nrange  and  lemon, 
eucalyptus,  chestnut,  cork,  juniper,  baytree.  date  palm  leaf  stalks,  wild 
bamboo. 

Tropical  America — Pimento,  coffee,  llowered  ebony,  soapwood.  briar, 
supple  jack,  orange  and  lemon,  yellow  Sanders,  myrtle,  snakewood,  black 
lorek,  gru-gru,  wild  bamboo,  niob,  greenheart.  and  sucupira. 

England — Blackthoi-n.  oak,  crab,  warted  crab,  whitehorn.  hazel,  maple, 
furze,  ground  ash,  holly,  hornbeam,  birch,  mountain  ash.  cherry  and  dog- 
wood. 

China — Ordinary  yellow-root  bamboo,  tonquin  reed,  Carolina  reed,  dog- 
head  cane,   betel   cane,   whangee,   whampoa  bamboo. 

Australia — Midgen,    Cardwell,    Loya,    bramble. 

Other  kinds  from  the  East — Partridge  cane,  Penang  lawyer,  Malacca, 
Siak,  Rajah,  root  rattan.  Bakow  (a  palm),  jungle  (a-  palmK  ebony, 
zephyr,  chi-chi,  teati-ee   (not  theat,  ."ind  .Assyrian  thistle. 
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Editor's  Note 

The  following  communication  is  from  a  prominent  eastern  wholesaler,  and  contains  an  exposition  of  his  views 
on  the  question  of  co-operation  as  advocated  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  which  address  was  printed  in  full  in  the  February  10  issue  of 
IlARDWOOn    Recokd. 


A  few  weeks  ago  at  a  lumber  association  convention  a  well- 
known  hardwood  operator  spoke  on  | '  The  Co-operative  Spirit. ' '  It 
was  a  good  talk  in  general,  and  some  of  the  facts  as  presented  by  this 
gentlemen  were  very  true  and  the  people  at  whom  they  were  aimed 
should  take  hint  and  mend  their  ways. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  this  address,  as  printed  in  the  February 
10  issue  of  this  publication,  the  writer  enumerated  a  list  of  ills  that 
are  felt  by  manufacturers  in  general.  The  present  writer  has  been  at 
the  manufacturing  end  of  the  game  in  past  years  and  can  fully  ap- 
preciate what  the  "co-operative"  spirit  would  mean  if  rightly  applied 
to  each  and  every  branch  of  the  business.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
unless  it  is  adopted  at  each  successive  step  of  the  trade-channel  and 
carried  out  by  all,  it  will  be  useless  to  think  of  it.  That  is  why  all 
co-operative  schemes,  or  nearly  all,  have  failed. 

After  all,  when  we  have  a  lot  of  criticism  fired  at  us,  the  best  thing 
to  do  instead  of  "getting  our  fur  up"  is  to  investigate  the  matters 
deeply  and  see  if  there  is  just  cause  for  the  kick.  At  the  manufactur- 
ing end  in  past  years,  before  he  became  a  wholesaler,  the  writer  had 
just  as  many  troubles  and  was  in  hot  water  most  of  the  time,  and  yet 
nine-tenths  of  the  claims  were  just  and  proper.  The  wholesalers  he 
found  in  general  were  a  fair  and  high-minded  lot  of  business  men, 
with  much  better  and  clearer  ideas  of  merchandising  and  sales  than 
he  had,  and  as  a  consequence  the  only  just  and  proper  thing  to  do 
was  to  investigate  and  learn.  The  writer  is  not  throwing  this  at  the 
gentleman  named  above,  but  is  simply  citing  instances.  Some  years 
ago — just  to  show  how  some  mills  handled  their  accounts — a  certain 
mill  took  an  order  and  shipped  a  car  to  an  eastern  wholesaler — a  man 
of  undisputable  reputation.  There  was  trouble  on  the  stock  on  account 
of  inspection — :in  fact,  it  was  refused.  The  wholesaler,  however,  like 
most  of  his  class  and  with  a  disposition  to  help  out  on  a  car  that  was 
badly  handled  at  the  shipping  end,  quickly  passed  it  on  to  another 
consumer  and  with  but  small  deduction  to  the  shipper.  The  latter, 
however,  went  completely  up  in  the  air,  so  to  speak — branded  the 
wholesaler  as  a  robber  and  closed  its  books  against  him.  Incidentally, 
the  wholesaler,  with  a  view  of  bettering  conditions  for  this  mill, 
made  several  suggestions  as  to  the  grade  and  the  way  it  should  be 
put  up  for  that  market.  If  this  were  done,  he  said,  a  large  and 
profitable  business  for  both  could  be  built  up.  The  changes  necessary 
were  simply  to  ship  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  This  showed  a  dis- 
position to  work  along  co-operative  lines.  Did  the  mUl  profit  by  the 
other's  better  ideas  of  merchandising?  It  did  not.  Now  let's  see 
what  happened  further. 

The  mill  sold  a  similar  grade  to  another  wholesaler  in  that  town 
and  the  same  thing  happened,  and  for  a  third  time   the  affair  was 


repeated  with  still  another  wholesaler.  Then  the  mill  refused  to  ship 
anything  more  to  that  market  and  branded  the  whole  crowd  with  his 
private  unregistered  opinion.  In  each  case  the  fault  was  with  the 
mill.  The  grade  was  poor.  The  mill  refused  to  acknowledge  it  and 
would  not  even  question  its  inspector.  The  wholesalers  received 
scathing  letters  in  answer  to  their  criticism.  A  manufacturer  in  any 
other  line  of  business  would  have  immediately  investigated  at  his  end 
and  if  wrong  would  have  thanked  the  wholesalers  for  their  criticism 
and  said  that  the  trouble  would  be  at  once  remedied  and  that  he 
would  hope  for  still  further  business.  Well,  after  some  years  of 
trouble  this  manufacturer  iro.s  compelled  to  remedy  his  grades.  This 
example  is  an  illustration  of  only  one  phase  of  the  business. 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  states  that  there  are  charges 
that  even  the  organizations  are  dominated  and  run  solely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  certain  big  mills.  It  would  not  seem  to  the  writer  that  such 
a  condition  exists,  although  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  one  side 
or  the  other;  but  the  remark  above  suggests  a  thought.  It  seems  that 
there  should  be  a  real  school  of  training  maintained  by  the  associa- 
tions. To  go  iuto  the  thought  further  it  would  seem  that  in  such  a 
case  there  should  be  a  chief  deputy  inspector  for  say  quartered  oak, 
plain  oak  and  gum ;  another  for  birch,  beech,  maple  and  ash,  and  so 
on,  they  all  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  inspector,  a  man 
who  is  unquestionably  first  in  his  profession.  At  least  twice  a  year 
all  the  inspectors  of  the  association  should  be  called  in  to  the  main 
ofiice  and  thoroughly  examined  and  drilled  in  any  changes  from  the 
rules  in  use  before.  If  this  were  done  there  would  be  no  cause  to 
complain  against  the  association  inspections,  and  it  would  be  up  to 
every  manufacturer  to  send  his  inspectors  to  be  trained  by  the  depu- 
ties. Excepting  from  the  most  critical  consumer,  you  would  then 
have  no  kicks  or  refusals  based  on  the  grade  of  your  stock.  Such  a 
step  might  also  have  the  effect  of  effecting  a  unity  of  purpose  between 
the  two  associations,  which  result  we  have  all  been  trying  to  ac- 
complish for  some  years. 

To  get  back  to  a  further  discussion  of  the  co-operative  spirit — the 
gentleman  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  manufacturers  should  make 
their  own  inspection  rules.  The  wholesalers  and  consumers  should  be 
left  out  of  it.  The  wholesaler,  unless  he  finances  the  mill,  is  in  reality 
but  a  factor  of  distribution.  His  suggestions,  however,  if  practicable, 
should  be  taken  in  account.  The  consumer  should  be  entirely  left  out 
of  the  making  of  rules  for  the  manufacturers.  Some  grade  that  is 
standard  will  fit  his  requirements,  just  as  the  gentleman  suggests. 
When  there  is  a  real  standard  of  inspection  rules  there  will  be  less  of 
a  deviation  of  prices  for  all  grades — provided  the  widths,  lengths  and 
dryness  as  well  as  texture  is  the  same  or  nearly  so.   This  would  redound 
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to  the  benefit  of  all  the  mills.  It  shoukl  further  work  to  the  iuterest 
of  the  wholesalers  in  general.  A  mill  that  maintains  a  sales  force 
must  get  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  thousand  more  for  its  stock  than 
a  mill  that  sells  through  a  wholesaler.  The  wholesalers  can  then 
sell  at  the  same  price  as  the  mill  first  mentioned  and  yet  prices  all 
around  will  be  the  same — in  fact,  in  the  first  ease  the  mill  can  quote 
the  wholesaler  the  lower  price  and  do  a  greater  volume  of  business. 
The  gentleman  speaks  of  grade-stuffing.  He  is  right.  There  is 
nothing  the  legitimate  wholesaler  has  a  harder  fight  against  than  this 
evil;  but  there  is  another  thing  (and  it  should  be  called  an  evil)  which 
is  detrimental  to  good  business  and  is  against  good  merchandising 
policy,  namely,  the  practice  of  putting  up  especially  fine  grades  to  sell 
at  the  same  price  as  the  bulk  of  manufacturers  charge  for  the 
standard  or  so-called  standard  grades.  The  writer  has  in  mind  one 
West  Virginia  manufacturer  who  puts  up  a  grade  of  number  one 
common  that  contains  about  a  third  of  ones  and  twos.  Yet  he  sells  it 
at  a  price  sometimes  less  than  the  market,  but  mostly  at  the  price  of 
the  market.  Is  it  good  merchandising  to  give  away  cold,  hard-earned 
dollars?  The  writer  wouldn't  say  a  word  if  this  manufacturer  asked 
a  price  equal  to  the  value  of  the  stock,  but  this  is  rank  injustice  .to 
other  manufacturers  of  a  like  grade  and  kind,  as  well  as  a  big  loss  to 
himself.  The  writer  puts  up  a  grade  of  red  gum  that  is  at  least  five 
per  cent  better  than  that  usually  shipped,  but  he  gets  a  proportionately 
higher  price  than  the  market  for  the  stock.  That  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  good  merchandising  and,  in  fact,  the  only  right  policy.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  here  is  a  field  for  co-operation,  and  perhaps 
some  education  administered  to  these  manufacturers  would  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  ideas  that  co-operation  suggests. 

The  gentleman  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  when  he  said  that 
costs  are  receiving  too  little  attention,  especially  the  selling  costs. 
Traveling  expenses  are  always  going  up,  owing  to  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  living.  For  the  latter  reason  our  office  help  expect  more;  all 
salaries  are  higher,  in  fact.  This  must  be  taken  into  account  in  sales- 
costs  and  most  figures  should  be  revised  constantly  so  that  an  absolute 
basis  is  assured. 

Considering  another  question,  the  "frivolous  complaints"  as  to 
shortage  and  grade  should  be  carefully  investigated.  The  writer's 
concern  adopts  the  following  policy  in  all  cases  wherein  either  of  the 
above  instances  the  dispute  is  small.  We  compare  the  two  tallies  and 
if  the  difference  is  something  like  300  feet,  we  enclose  both  tallies  with 
a  letter  saying,  "We  do  not  claim  that  our  inspectors  are  infallible 


and  there  is  always  a  chance  for  an  error.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
the  same  chance  on  the  part  of  your  man.  For  this  small  difference 
it  would  cost  us  considerably  more  to  investigate  or  send  an  inspector 
than  the  worth  of  the  disputed  stock.  Now,  you  are  fair-minded — 
don 't  you  think  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  diNide  it  up,  each  standing 
half?"  Or  in  the  case  of  a  few  hundred  feet  off  grade  the  same 
strain  could  be  applied — possibly  mentioning  the  fact  that  (in  the  case 
of  a  shipment  of  Xo.  1  common)  there  might  be  a  corresponding 
amount  of  higher  grade  in  the  car  that  had  simply  been  counted  and 
inspected  as  the  grade  sold.  In  nearly  every  case  wo  find  that  these 
small  matters  can  be  so  adjusted.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  any  par- 
ticular customer,  if  tlieso  matters  hapjiened  repeatedly,  we  would  most 
assuredly  make  a  thorough  investigation,  and  if  right  make  the  cus- 
tomer see  the  point. 

There  are  always  ways  of  handling  similar  matters  to  advantage — a 
little  thought  and  experience  in  close  personal  contact  will  soon  tell 
you  how  to  do  it.  You  can  never  really  get  away  from  these  small 
matters  and  it  simply  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  tactful  handling. 

Near  the  end  of  the  talk  referred  to  the  gentleman  says,  ' '  The  more 
direct  and  intimate  the  contact  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, the  less  there  will  be  of  sales  costs  in  proportion."  The  writer 
begs  to  differ  in  that  statement,  and  he  does  not  look  at  it  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  lumber  business  alone.  He  has  closely  studied  the 
methods  of  the  largest  concerns  in  other  lines — those  of  national  repu- 
tation— as  well  as  to  talk  with  their  sales  managers  and  cost  experts. 
They  are  all  agreed  that  the  wholesalers  are  the  factors  of  economic 
distribution.  Nearly  every  article  you  can  think  of  is  handled  through 
wholesalers,  even  though  it  is  advertised  by  the  manufacturer  himself, 
and  if  space  permitted  the  writer  could  show  absolute  proof  of  these 
statements. 

Do  you  know  that  nearly  every  line  of  business  has  been  through 
the  mill-to-consumer  idea  and  had  to  give  it  up  because  it  is  not 
equipped  to  do  it?  The  men  in  general  at  the  manufacturing  end  are 
not  the  right  type  of  merchants;  they  may  be  efficient  in  manufactur- 
ing, but  they  hardly  know  the  first  principles  of  merchandising.  The 
manufacturer-to-wholesalcr-to-consumer  trade  channel  is  the  only  and 
proper  one — first,  because  it  makes  each  a  specialist,  and,  second, 
because  it  is  the  most  economic.  The  manufacturer  spends  his  entire 
time  reducing  his  costs  and  perfecting  his  manufacture — he  has  no 
sales  worries.  The  wholesaler  is  then  a  sales  specialist  and  has  no 
manufacturing  worries.  Costs  in  both  eases  are  lower.  It  has  been 
proved  so  many  times  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  it  again. 
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Traffic  Matters  Around  Memphis  l^ 


The  railroads,  as  forecasted  in  the  last  issue  of  Hardwood 
Eecord,  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  the  increased  tariffs,  affecting 
/ihipments  of  lumber  and  lumber  products  from  milling  points  in 
the  South  to  Canadian  destinations,  amounting  to  from  two  to  six 
•cents  per  hundred  pounds.  This  advance  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Southern  Hardwood  TraflSe  Bureau,  representing  hardwood 
lumber  interests  of  this  city  and  section.  Hardwood  lumber  inter- 
ests from  other  southern  centers  also  appeared  at  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  to  give  testimony  calculated  to  bring  about  an  order 
from  the  commission  countermanding  the  advance.  The  railroad 
officials  evidently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was  inop- 
portune or  that  the  lumbermen  had  made  out  entirely  too  strong 
a  ease  against  them.  They  have  therefore  voluntarily  withdrawn 
the  advance  and  have  thus  taken  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  commission  which  had  it  under  advisement.  It  was  suggested 
a  few  days  ago  that  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau  might 
insist  upon  a  ruling  from  the  commission  in  connection  with  the 
case,  but  it  is  now  said  that  the  action  of  the  railroads  ends  the 
controversy. 

Announcement  has  also  been  made  that  the  western  lines  have 
cancelled  the  proposed  increase  in  tariffs  from  points  in  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas  to   Ohio   and  Mississippi  river  crossings.     The   ad- 


vance was  to  have  been  about  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  A 
short  time  ago  the  western  lines  withdrew  the  proposed  increases 
from  points  in  the  West  to  destinations  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  railroads  have  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  increased  tariffs  in  three  distinct  cases.  In  not 
a  single  instance  have  they  been  successful  in  getting  an  advance 
approved  by  the  commission. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  advance  on  the  part  of  the  western  lines 
has  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  schedule  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  A  hearing  was  to  have  been  held  at  St.  Louis, 
covering  the  proposed  advance  which  has  been  withdrawn,  but 
this  has  been  changed  from  St.  Louis  to  Memphis.  The  hearing 
at  this  point  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  increase  in  rates  from  Memphis  and 
Mississippi  points  to  New  Orleans  and  it  will  be  well  attended  by 
the  officials  of  the  Southern  Hardw-ood  Traffic  Bureau  and  other 
prominent  lumbermen  of  this  city  and  section. 

-  George  D.  Burgess,  president,  J.  R.  Walker,  attorney,  F.  B. 
Robertson  and  other  officials  and  members  of  the  Southern  Hard- 
wood Traffic  Bureau  have  just  returned  from  New  Orleans,  where 
they  went  to  attend  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  through  bill  of  lading  contro- 
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versy.  The  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau  had  charge  of 
the  case  of  the  Anderson-Tully  Company,  through  which  it  was 
sought  to  secure  an  order  from  the  commission  compelling  the 
railroads  to  issue  through  bills.  Mr.  Burgess  said  on  his  return 
to  Memphis  that  the  west  side  lines  had  already  begun  issuing 
through  bills  and  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
these  lines  and  the  steamship  companies  providing  that  exports 
on  through  bills  were  to  be  exempt  from  demurrage  and  that 
deliveries  from  railroads  to  ship  side  were  not  to  be  delayed 
beyond  a  period  of  eleven  days.  Members  of  the  export  trade  of 
New  Orleans  very  vigorously  attacked  this  agreement  as  between 
the   steamship  companies   and  the  west  side  lines  on  the   alleged 


ground  that  it  marked  discrimination  as  between  those  who  handler 
their  exports  into  New  Orleans  on  local  bills  and  those  who  handle 
their  export  shipments  on  through  bills.  Mr.  Burgess,  however, 
believes  that  the  agreement  which  has  been  effected  between  the 
steamship  companies  and  the  railroads  will  not  be  interfered  with 
by  the  commission  and  that  the  outlook  is  very  bright  for  a 
permanent  victory  in  this  controversy.  Exporters  here  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  agreement  between  the  steam- 
ship companies  and  the  railroads  because  they  are  of  the  opinioQ 
that  it  will  make  it  possible  to  handle  export  shipments  of  lumber 
on  a  very  much  more  satisfactory  basis  than  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half. 
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Ebonies  of  Commerce 


Ebony  is  the  trade  name  of  a  wood  that  is  exceedingly  hard,  heavy 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  The  true  ebonies  are  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Diospyros,  and  are  so  deep  black  as  to  be  used  to 
personify  blackness.  The  best  known  ebony  is  the  calamander,  or, 
coromandel  wood  (Diospyros  qufsita)  of  Ceylon,  and  is  much  esteemed 
for  ornamental  cabinet  work.  It  is  a^  scarce  and  beautiful  wood,  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  fine,  close-grained  and  heavy.  This  wood  has  a  pale 
reddish  or  dark  brown  color,  and  is  crossed  by  large  pith  rays,  or 
isolated  elongated  patches  of  a  deep  rich  brown  color,  passing  into 
black.  The  luster  is  silky  where  the  pith  rays  are  small,  but  higher 
and  more  varying  where  the  rays  are  larger  and  the  grain  coarser. 
Calamander  wood  is  considerd  by  many  persons  the  handsomest  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  dark  woods;  the  root  has  the  most 
beautiful  appearance.  This  wood  is  now  getting-  scarce  and  the  old 
carved  ebony  furniture  from  Ceylon  is  much  admired  and  often  sells 
for  fabulous  prices. 

Belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  calamander  is  the  ebony  of 
commerce  (Diospyros  ebenum),  which,  on  account  of  its  color  and 
denseness,  is  so  much  used  by  turners,  and  for  inlaying  work  by 
cabinet  makers.  This  tree  yields  the  best  kind  of  ebony  wood,  but  it 
varies  in  quality  as  it  grows  from  sea  level  to  the  elevation  of  5,000 
feet  in  Ceylon.  A  number  of  other  species  of  Diospyros  are  known  to 
yield  in  great  abundance  the  black  ebony  of  commerce.  Those  of  the 
East  Indies  are  Diospyros  chloroxylon,  D.  cordifoUa,  D.  indbola,  D. 
melanoxylon,  D.  roylei,  and  D.  iomentosa.  The  ebony  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  is  usually  the  most  perfect  black,  that  from  Mauri- 
tius and  Ceylon  being  variegated  more  or  less  with  cream  brown. 
Diospyros  cordifoUa  yields  a  wood  that  is  a  dark  brown,  strong,  du- 
rable, and  is  difSeult  to  work.  Ebony  of  a  very  superior  quality  is 
procurable  in  the  western  districts  of  the  Madras  presidency,  as 
well  as  the  liorthern  Circars.  Sixteen-inch  planks  of  a  fine  uniform 
black  have  been  obtained  chiefly  from  Coorg  and  Canara.  Smaller 
pieces  are  procured  from  Cuddapa,  Salem,  Nuggur,  etc.,  but  there 
is  no  steady  demand,  though  it  is  a  peculiarly  fine  timber  for 
cabinet  work,  and  some  of  it  is  well  veined  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Ebony  may  be  obtained  in  Siam,  but  the  quality  is  said  to  be  not 
very  good;  small  quantities  are  exported  from  there  every  year  to 
China. 

There  are  a  number  of  entirely  unrelated  woods  from  widely  sepa- 
rated parts  of  the  world  which  pass  under  the  general  name  of  ebony. 
In  addition  to  the  130  or  more  species  of  the  genus  Diospyros,  which 
yield  the  hard,  black  woods,  the  genera  Brya,  Dalbergia,  and  Maba 
produce  different  kinds  of  ebony.  The  green  ebony  supposed  to  be 
furnished  by  Brya  ebenus  is  obtained  from  Jamaica  and  other  parts 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  heartwood  of  this  tree  is  dark  green,  and  the 
sapwood  is  almost  white.  The  wood  is  hard  and  susceptible  of  a  very 
high  polish.  It  is  much  used  for  rulers  and  other  small  work,  also  in 
parquetry.  Another  green  ebony  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Jac- 
aranda  mimosifolia  in  Brazil.  The  name  green  ebony  is  also  applied  to 
the  wood  of  Exoecaria  glandulosa  of  Jamaica.  Several  species  of  Dal- 
bergia yield  what  is  known  as  blackwood  or  rosewood.  One  African 
species,  Dalbergia  melanoxylon,  is  used  very  extensively,  and  practically 
all  so-called  ebony  from  Africa  is  from  this  tree.     It  is  found  both  in 


East  and  West  Africa.  The  ebony  from  Madagascar  is  doubtless 
of  this  species.  Another  tree  which  yields  ebony  is  the  ironwood' 
(Maba  buxifolia)  of  Ceylon.  This  is  only  a  small  tree,  but  its  wood 
is  valuable,  being  exceedingly  hard  and  durable. 

The  bulk  of  the  ebony  used  in  Europe  comes  to  Hamburg  and 
Havre,  which  are  very  important  centers  for  the  ebony  trade;  the- 
dealings  in  Havre  are  more  considerable,  perhaps,  than  those  at 
Hamburg.  The  trade  is  largely  supplied  with  wood  from  Madagascar, 
West  Africa,  Ceylon,  Bombay  and  Macassar,  and  the  importation  in 
1911  was  as  follows: 

Madagascar   347.6  tons 

West    Africa 1,432.4     " 

Ceylon  and  Bombay 53.4     "   ' 

Macassar   983.9     " 

The  prices  of  the  West  African  kind  ranked  from  $1.10  to  $2.10' 

per  100  pounds;   of  Madagascar  ebony  from  $1.75  to  $3.90  per  100- 

pounds;  and  of  Macassar  ebony  from  $1.50  to  $1.95  per  100  pounds. 

The  importation  of  ebony  into  the  United  States  for  the  last  five 

years  was  as  follows: 

Year  Value 

1907 $79,222 

1908 98,832 

1909 80,805 

1910 92,777 

1911 74,002 


Metal  Not  Strong  Enough  in  This  Case 

The  contest  between  wood  and  metal  goes  on.  It  has  been  takeo 
for  granted  by  some  persons  that  metal  can  be  substituted  for 
wood  in  most  positions,  and  that  the  only  thing  to  consider 
is  cost.  Experiments  are  showing  the  fallacy  of  this  belief. 
There  are  many  places  where  metal  is  an  unsatisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  wood,  leaving  out  of  consideration  all  regard  for 
comparative  cost.  The  plow  beam  is  one  such  place.  Formerly 
all  were  of  wood,  and  by  almost  unanimous  consent  oak  was  used. 
Then  iron  and  steel  began  to  appear  as  substitutes,  and  for  a  time 
it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were  better,  but  trials 
in  crucial  tests  failed  to  show  it. 

In  a  slow,  steady  pull  where  the  ground  is  soft  and  free  from 
obstructions,  there  may  be  little  difference  in  service  of  a  metal 
and  of  a  wooden  plow  beam;  but  other  conditions  must  be  met. 
Eocks  are  struck  and  roots  and  stumps  encountered,  and  it  is  in 
such  cases  that  the  wood  beam  proves  its  superiority.  A  cast 
iron  beam  is  liable  to  snap  short  off  if  the  plow  strikes  an  unyield- 
ing object,  while  the  steel  beam  under  such  circumstances  is  liable 
to  bend  and  buckle  and  is  thrown  permanently  out  of  shape.  It 
is  next  to  impossible,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  expensive,  to  straighten 
a  plow  beam  after  it  has  been  bent. 

The  elasticity  of  wooden  beams  permits  them  to  yield  under 
sudden  strain  and  shock,  and  recover  their  original  form  almost 
instantly.  Permanent  distortion  is  so  rare  that  it  is  practically 
unknown.  A  plow  beam  of  wood  may  break  but  it  rarely  does  so, 
and  breaking  is  about  the  only  mishap  that  can  put  it  out  of  use. 
The  lightness   of  wood  is   also   of  advantage. 
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One  Source  of  Flagrant  Waste 


It  is  a  ■nell-known  fact  that  the  supplj-  of  good  white  oak  is 
becoming  decidedly  restricted.  This  is  reflected  in  the  constant  in- 
crease in  prices.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Tight  Barrel  Stave 
Manufacturers'   Association    recently   stated   that   "standing   timber 


WASTE    IX    CUTTING    WHITE   OAK    STAVES.    ARKANSAS. 

has  advanced  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  in  price  vrithin  the  last  year, 
and  when  you  find  a  virgin  tract 
the  advance  is  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent.  *  «  » 
In  addition  to  this  we  are  com- 
pelled to  go  back  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  the  railroad, 
and  in  some  cases  more,  to  get 
suitable  timber  for  making  staves, 
whereas  a  few  j-ears  ago  timber 
could  be  had  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  shipping  point,  which  makes 
our  haul  bill  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  more.  *  *  * 
Several  years  ago  it  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence  to  work  a  tract 
of  timber  and  get  from  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent  prime  staves.  I 
venture  to  say  at  present  the  av- 
erage of  prime  stock  produced  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent. ' ' 

With  this  decrease  in  the  supply  of  available  timber  the  necessity 
of  better  utilization  becomes  apparent  if  the  industry  is  to  be 
supplied.  While  the  consumer  may  dislike  the  idea  of  paying  higher 
prices  for  his  supplies,  nevertheless  such  increases  are  inevitable 
and  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Everyone  regrets  to  have  timber  wasted  in  any  manner  but  not 
everyone  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  which  will  make  complete 
utiUzation  possible.  Not  until  the  scarcity  of  timber  reflected  in 
high  prices  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  every  concern  which 
operates  to  utiUze  completely  all  merchantable  material,  will  lumber- 
men practice  strict  economy  of  the  forest  resources  of  their  timber- 
lands.  The  statement  is  proved  by  conditions  in  European  countries 
todav.  Utilization  is  complete  in  those  countries  where  prices  are 
high^  but  where  prices  are  low,  as  is  the  case  in  northern  Norway, 
utilization  is  no  closer  than  it  is  in  1;he  United  States. 

The  amount  of  timber  that  has  been  left  in  the  woods  to  rot  because 
it  would  not  Bay  to  take  it  out  is  enormous.  Most  of  this,  however, 
was  necessary^  waste.  To  have  saved  it  would  have  involved  a  still 
greater  loss  in  energy  and  capital.  It  has  been,  and  still  is  to  some 
extent,  a  common  failing  of  many  well-meaning  but  misinformed 
enthusiasts  to  denounce  the  lumberman  for  destroying  the  forest. 
Such   persons   do    not   realize   that   enormous  waste   would   result    if 


timber  were  not  cut.  In  a,  virgin  forest  growth  is  virtually  at  a 
standstill,  for  while  individual  trees  are  growing  all  the  while, 
others  are  dying  off  just  as  fast.  It  is  only  by  removal  of  some  of 
the  timber  that  growth  of  the  remainder  is  possible.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  lumberman  the  trees  died  from  natural  causes  or  were 
blown  do^vn  or  were  killed  by  fire.  Tlie  forests  as  a  whole  were 
rai-ely  destroyed  but  only  certain  of  the  trees  composing  it.  The 
lumberman  has  hastened  the  process  of  the  removal  of  old  timber 
and  while  his  methods  were  wasteful  they  are  usually  less  so  than 
those  of  nature. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  owner  of  timber  should  be  opposed 
to  all  waste,  for  if  his  lands  are  poorly  situated  as  to  market  or 
topography  or  transportation  facilities  waste  will  result  whether  he 
lets  his  timber  stand  or  cuts  it.  Good  intentions  alone  will  not 
prevent  waste.  No  owner  could  be  more  anxious  to  secure  complete 
utilization  of  every  forest  product  than  is  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  yet  some  of  its  timber  sale  areas  reveal  little  if  any 
better  conditions  than  are  to  be  found  on  neighboring  private  lands. 
There  is  usually  this  difference,  however,  that  the  government  tries 
to  leave  the  forest  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  subsequent 
growth  of  timber.  Until  the  price  of  timber  exceeds  the  cost  of 
growing,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  many  private  owners 
interested   in   forestry.     That   time   is   rapidly   approaching,   for  our 

virgin  supply  of  timber  is  be- 
coming decidedly  restricted  and 
as  we  must  depend  almost  wholly 
on  our  own  forest  resources  for 
the  future  supply  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  timber  values  are 
lx)und  to  increase  sufficiently  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production. 
Nothing  seems  more  certain. 

The  wastes  referred  to  above 
have  for  the  most  part  been  un- 
avoidable. There  are  other  kinds 
of  waste  which  can  be  avoided 
and  that  they  are  allowed  to 
exist  is  an  evidence  of  extrava- 
gance, inefficiency  or  carelessness. 
The  stave  manufacturer  quoted 
above  states  further:  "I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  line  of  busi- 
ness handled  as  carelessly  as  the 
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WASTE    IN   CUTTING    WHITE    OAK    STAVES.    ARKANSAS. 

stave  and  cooperage  business.  We  are  very  careful  in  selecting  a  tract 
of  timber,  and  after  agreeing  on  the  price,  we  pay  our  good  money 
for  this  timber.  We  then  turn  the  valuable  tract  of  timber  over 
to  a  man   or  a  crew   of   men   to   have   it   worked   into   staves   and 
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bolts,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  this  is  the  last  the  purchaser 
ever  sees  of  this  timber,  until  it  is  delivered  in  his  yard,  either 
in  staves  or  bolts.  And  what  a  pitiful  sight  to  behold:  bolts  made 
of  every  conceivable  shape ;  staves  sawn  too  light,  too  short ;  thin 
edges  and  no  proof  on  staves — this  is  what  he  actually  sees.  He 
does  not  know  what  has  happened  in  the  woods.  He  has  not  had 
time  to  go  and  see.  He  must  buy  another  tract  of  timber  and 
keep  his  mills  running. ' ' 

Here  then  is  evidence  of  unnecessary  waste.  In  dealing  with  a 
wood  like  white  oak  fit  for  staves  there  should  be  no  excuse  for 
bungling.  Surely  the  wood  has  become  scarce  enough  and  the 
]irice  liigh  enough  to  put  a  premium  on  good  workmanship.  And 
how  about  the  work  in  the 
woods?  Perhaps  if  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  timber  wouM 
spend  a  little  more  time  on  the 
ground  where  his  bolts  or 
staves  were  being  cut  he  could 
improve  his  material  and  effect 
sufficient  economy  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  hustle  after  new 
tracts  so   strenuously. 

One  of  the  most  promising 
methods  of  securing  complete 
utilization  is  through  a  proper 
combination  of  different  kinds 
of  wood-using  plants.  Opera- 
tors engaged  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  special  products,  such 
as  cooperage  stock,  wagon 
material,  handle  wood,  etc., 
take  out  only  such  material  as  is 
suitable  for  their  individual  uses 

and  leave  the  unused  portions  of  the  trees  to  waste  on  the  ground. 
Often  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  merchantable  material  in  the 
tree  has  been  utilized.  Other  timber  is  injured  by  the  felling  of  the 
particular  trees  desired.  Stumps  frequently  arc  as  high  as  three 
feet,  or  twice  what  is  necessary. 

The  argument  of  the  small  specialty  man  is  tliat  in  his  locality 
only  certain  choice  products  can  be  taken  at  a  profit.  He  contends 
that  there  is  no  demand  for  lower  grade  materials.  The  fact  in  the 
ease  is  that  it  is  not  so  much  because  there  is  no  market  for  the 
other  material  as  it  is  that  the  operator  is  not  equipped  to  supply  it. 
The  small  specialty  men  have  little  portable  mills  and  operate  as 
jobbers  for  the  manufacturers  who  handle  their  products.  These 
concerns  afford  financial  backing  and  either  give  the  jobber  a  contract 
to  reniovo  timber  from  company  lands  or  assist  him  in  securing 
stumpage  here  and  there  from  settlers.  The  price  he  is  to  receive 
is  fixed  bv  the  company  and  often  he  is  under  such  financial  obliga- 
tions that  independent  action  is  prevented.  He  gets  out  only  such 
material  as  the  company  desires  and  as  this  is  usually  limited  to  one 
or  two  choice  products,  excessive  waste  of  merchantable  timber 
results. 

For  instance  one  large  cooperage  concern  in  the  Ozarks  has  about 
twenty-five  small  millmen  jobbing  for  it  for  stave  bolts  alone.  There 
is  food  for  thought  in  the  fact  that  the  company  does  not  let  these 
jobbers  work  on  its  own  lands  but  gives  them  contracts  to  cut  out- 
side stumpage  it  has  secured.  Comparison  of  the  cutting  areas  left 
by  the  jobbers  with  those  of  the  company's  own  men  reveals  the 
extent  of  the  unnecessary  waste.  In  the  former  ease  only  half  the 
commercial  material  in  the  tree  has  been  taken,  the  remainder  left 
in  high  stumps,  top  logs  and  somewhat  defective  portions  which 
would  not  make  prime  staves  but  were  capable  of  supplying  material 
for  other  purposes. 

This  particular  cooperage  company  logs  its  own  timber  and  trans- 
ports the  logs  from  the  cutting  area  to  the  mill  by  rail.  There  every 
log  is  converted  into  the  particular  products  for  which  it  is  best 
suited.  While  cooperage  is  the  principal  product,  the  company  finds 
it  highly  profitable  to  secure  thorough  utilization  of  iis  timber  by 
producing   lumber,   ties,  construction   stock,  hubs,   felloes,    chair   and 


furniture   squares,    insulator    pins,    etc.,    from    material    which    is    not 
suitable  for  cooperage. 

This  ability  to  secure  complete  utilization  is  not  confined  to  the 
large  mill.  Small  portable  mills  can  be  equipped  at  reasonable  cost 
for  w'orking  up  all  sorts  of  material.  Instead  of  cutting  the  bolts 
all  over  the  woods  the  logs  are  hauled  to  mill  and  such  as  will 
produce  staves  are  so  utilized  without  waste.  If  there  is  handle  stock 
it  can  be  separated,  and  so  on  for  many  things  from  the  choicest  to 
the  most  common.  The  man  who  says  there  is  no  market  for  th« 
bv-produets  is  moic  often  than  not  speaking  without  knowledge  of 
actual  conditions.  The  demand  usually  exists  or  can  be  created  but 
it  requires  some  business  ability  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Following  are  some  examples 
of  the  grades  and  specifications 
of  rough  stock  aud  squares  for 
factory  use  in  making  special 
hardwood  products: 

Wagon  axles :  Squares  from 
2%"  to  6"  X  7"  and  6  feet  long. 

Wagon  bolsters :  Squares  from 
:i"  X  4"  to  4"  X  6"  aud  from  4'  1" 
to  4'  G"   long. 

Wagon  roaches :  Squares  from 
2"  X  4"  to  21^"  X  y  and  from  8' 
:0"  to  14'  long. 

Wagon  poles :  Squares  from 
2%"  X  4"  tops  and  4"  x  4"  butts 
to  314"  X  314"  tops  and  31,4"  x  5" 
butts  and  12  feet  long. 

Wagon  eveners :  Squares  from 
i"  X  4"  to  2ii"  X  5"  and  from 
4'  2"   to  4'  6". 

Singletrees ;  Squares  for  turn- 
ing, 2 Mi"  X  3"  X  36". 

Xeckyokes :  Squares  for  turn- 
ing. 4"  X  4"  and  from  44"  to  48" 
long. 

short   clear   cutUngs   10" 
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Wagon    felloes  :      Squares  for  sawin 
wide  and  from  24"   to  30"  long. 

Hub    stock:      Blocks    in    the   round   for   turning,    from    nu 
diameter   inside  bark  and  from   12"   to   1,5^2"   long. 

Spokes:     Squares  for  turning,  2"x2V2"x30". 

Implement  stock  :  Factory  stock,  boar-l  and  planks  for  cutting,  to 
grade  No.  1  common  and  better. 

Handle  stock  :     Bolts  40"  long,  split  or  in  the  round. 

In  addition  there  is  usually  a  market  for  railroad  ties,  fence  posts, 
piling,  poles  and  occasionally  for  cordwood.  That  it  pays  to  manu- 
facture diversified  products  rather  than  a  specialty  alone  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  being  done  and  in  places,  too,  where  the  single 
specialty  man  says  it  can't  be  done.  It  means  getting  out  of  the  old 
rut  and  that  for  some  is  impossible;  it  also  means  getting  a  price 
for   the  special   stock   commensurate   with   its   intrinsic   value. 


Woods  for  Shuttles 

A  recent  consular  reijort  from  Bradford,  England,  gives  figurosi 
on  dogwood  and  persimmon  used  in  that  country  for  shuttles.  These 
woods  are  cut  wholly  in  the  United  States.  England  dogwood  is 
known  as  cornel.  The  shuttle  manufacturers  purchase  their  supplies 
of  wood  from  wholesale  merchants  at  Liverpool,  either  in  the  form 
of  logs  or,  more  generally,  in  blocks,  packed  in  bags,  cut  to  sizes 
ready  for  working  up.  The  dogwood  logs  vary  from  4VL'  to  6  inches 
in  diameter  and  4  feet  4  inches  to  6  feet  in  length;  the  persimmon 
logs  vary  from  G  to  20  inches  in  diameter  and  6  to  10  feet  in  length. 
These  are  sold  by  the  ton  (2,240  pounds)  at  prices  that  range  from 
,$15,82  to  $19,47,  depending  on  quality  and  the  state  of  the  market. 

The  dogwood  blocks  cut  to  sizes  are  said  to  be  selling  at  the 
following  prices:  Width,  1% — 1%  inches;  depth,  1%  inches;  length, 
12 — 13  inches;  price,  .$6,57  to  $9.73,  There  are  said  to  be  three 
qualities. 

One  firm  states  that  $19.47  is  the  highest  price  it  has  hitherto  paid 
for  persimmon  blocks.  Quotations  follow:  2  by  1%  by  14  inche.s, 
,$6.0S  to  $7.30;  2%  by  2  by  18  inches,  $17.52.  A  ton  is  equal  to 
about  half  a  cord. 

Some  of  the  English  shuttle  makers  use  African  boxwood.  For- 
merly most  shuttles  were  made  of  Turkish  boxwood,  which  is  now 
loo  expensive  for  that  use. 
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Circassian  ^Valnut 


The  Forest  Service  lias  published  circular  212  on  Circassian  walnut 
{Juglans  regia).  It  was  prepared  by  George  B.  SudwortU  and 
Clayton  D.  Mell,  and  is  replete  with  information  for  those  who  buy, 
sell,  or  use  this  wood.  Many  persons  have  experienced  difficulty 
in  their  attempt  to  secure  statistics  on  the  quantity  used,  the  sources 
of  supply,  and  the  cost  of  placing  it  on  the  market.  Several  other 
matters  concerning  this  interesting  wood  have  been  little  understood, 
and  confusion  and  misunderstanding  have  resulted.  The  circular 
just  issued  will  clear  up  many  of  these  points,  and  will  prove  interest- 
ing to  the  general  public. 

One  thing  which  will  surprise  most  people  is  that  Circassian  walnut 
now-  grows  entirely  round  the  world  in  the  north  temperate  zone, 
following  the  region  of  mild  climate  from  northern  China  across 
Asia,  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  to  California.  In  most  parts 
of  this  belt  which  encircles  the  globe  it  is  a  planted  tree.  It  is  not 
known  just  how  large  its  original  range  was;  but  apparantly  it 
included  the  region  near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  and  Black 
seas,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  spread  from  that  country 
both  east  and  west  by  means  of  planting.  It  reached  Europe  a  long 
time  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  now  grows  in  most  of  the 
southern  and  western  countries  of  that  continent.  The  different  names 
^  by  which  the  tree  is  known  include  English  walnut,  French  walnut. 
Italian  walnut,  and  Austrian  walnvit.  It  is  the  tree  which  produces 
the  English  walnuts  and  the  Manchurian  walnuts  of  commerce.  It 
has  been  extensively  planted  in  California  and  grows  well  in  the 
southern  states,  bearing  nuts  abundantly  as  far  north  as  Washington, 
D.  C. 

It  is  the  wood  and  not  the  nuts  that  interests  lumbermen.  Planted 
trees  have  never  developed  wood  with  the  beautiful  figure  obtained 
from  that  which  grows  wild  on  the  rugged  mountains  south  of  the 
Caspian  and  Black  seas.  Some  excellent  material  comes  from  the 
region  northwest  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  in  India  where  it  is  not 
improbable  the  tree  grows  naturally.  At  any  rate,  specimens  nine 
feet  in  diameter  and  over  one  hundred  feet  high  have  been  reported 
in  that  region,  and  pure  forests  of  considerable  extent  oecjir.  That 
timber  is  now  a 'long  distance  from  market. 

Circassian  walnut  is  bought  by  the  pound  at  shipping  ports.  The 
weighing  is  done  while  the  logs  are  in  the  rough,  with  the  bark  on, 
and  of  course  the  sapwood  is  weighed  also,  though  it  is  useless  to 
the  purchaser.  The  sap  is  from  four  to  six  inches  thick,  and  the 
purchaser  of  the  logs  removes  it  and  ships  the  heart  only.  He  thus 
leaves  behind  as  useless  about  half  the  wood  he  buys  at  four  cents  a 
pound  equivalent  to  about  $200  a  thousand  feet  board  measure.  It 
can  be  readily  understood  that  the  chips  in  a  Circassian  walnut  ship- 
ping yard  constitute  a  very  'costly  waste  heap. 

After  the  purchaser  has  bought  the  logs  and  prepared  them  for 
shipment,  he  must  pay — if  in  Eussia — an  export  duty  of  $20  a  ton 
to  the  government.  Next  comes  the  freight  charges  on  the  long  haul 
to  market.  If  the  wood  is  for  the  United  States  where  most  of  it 
finds  market,  it  must  be  shipped  from  6,000  to  9,000  miles  before  it 
reaches  the  factory  where  it  is  converted  into  veneer  or  other  products. 
It  is  believed  that  about  2,.50O,000  feet,  log  measure,  of  Circassian 
"%valnut  reaches  the  United  States  yearly. 

The  cost  of  cutting  the  logs  and  delivering  them  at  the  seaports 
or  other  points  of  shipment  is  high.  They  are  hauled  long  distances 
over  poor  roads.  The  green  wood  is  too  heavy  to  iloat,  and  log  drives 
of  this  walnut  are  unknown.  So  excessive  is  the  labor  which  is 
necessary  in  transporting  the  timber  from  the  mountain  fastnesses 
to  shipping  points,  that  those  who  sell  the  logs  at  the  high  price  of 
four  cents  a  pound  make  little  more  than  living  wages. 

No  other  timber  tree  has  been  exploited  more  than  Circassian 
walnut,  and  the  demand  for  it  has  always  been  greater  than  the 
available  supply.  Much  of  the  Circassian  walnut  now  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  comes  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea. 
and  from  other  regions  as  far  as  Persia.  The  greatest  outlet  of 
soutliern  Eussia  is  probably  from  Odessa.  None  of  the  wood  grown  in 
western  Europe  is  shipped  to  this  country.    That  grown  in  Englaml  is 


not  equal  in  quality  to  the  wood  J'rom  the  Caucasus,  though  it  is 
nuich  souglit  after  for  furniture,  and  particularly  for  gunstooks. 
In  fact,  the  demand  for  these  purposes  in  western  Europe  is  so  great 
that  the  domestic  supply  invariably  fails  to  meet  it,  and  at  times  there- 
has  boon  great  dearth  of  the  wood  there.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  a  home  supply,  France  passed  an  act  in  17:10  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  Circassian  walnut.  The  shortage  of  supply  in  Europe 
has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  enormous  demand  for  guustocks  in  times 
of  war.  The  wood  of  approximately  12,000  trees  was  required  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  for  this  purpose  alone.  In  consequence, 
large  numbers  of  plantations  were  established  throughout  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  Some  of  these  were  very  extensive ;  one  founded 
in  1818  near  Boulogne,  France,  contained  about  30,000  trees. 

Widespread  consumption  of  Circassian  walnut  for  gunstocks  and 
furniture  continued  in  Europe  until  its  cost  became  very  high  and 
importation  began  from  the  Orient.  Liverpool  and  London  were 
then,  and  still  are,  the  chief  ports  of  entry  from  which  Circassian 
walnut  is  reshipped  to  continental  Europe  and  to  some  extent  to  the 
United  States. 

Profit  from  growing  Circassian  walnut  in  Europe  for  timber  is 
much  less  than  it  once  was,  both  because  large  quantities  (about 
20,000,000  feet)  of  our  native  black  walnut  are  annually  shipped 
there,  and  because  the  wood  is  now  coming  from  the  East. 

Dry  Circassian  walnut  weighs  about  forty-five  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  is  hard,  compact,  easy  to  work  and  split,  moderately  tough, 
and  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil.  It  shrinks  very  little  in  season- 
ing and  does  not  crack  or  warp.  The  heartwood  is  dark  chocolate 
brown,  often  shading  from  light  brown  to  black.  Burled  and  other 
highly  figured  forms  of  the  wood  take  a  beautiful  finish.  Eadial 
(edge-graiu)  and  tangential  (bastard)  cut  boards  are  always  lighter 
in  tone  than  transverse  sections.  In  light-colored  sticks  the  annual 
rings  of  growth  are  clearly  but  not  strikingly  defined,  but  in  dark 
specimens  are  very  indistinct.     The  pores  are  irregidarly  scattered. 

The  wood  of  trees  grown  in  poor  upland  and  hilly  soils  has  a 
beautiful  fine  grain  and  texture,  while  the  wood  grown  in  rich  low- 
land soils  is  much  coarser  and  less  beautifully  marked.  The  hest 
qualities  of  timber  are  obtained  from  vigorous  sound  trees  over 
one  hundred  years  old,  which  rarely  have  a  clear  length  of  more  than 
twelve  feet.  The  most  beautifully  veined  wood  is  in  the  roots  and 
burls,  the  latter  being  particularly  common  on  trees  near  the  Black 
sea.  The  grain  in  such  growths  is  so  interwoven  and  twisted  as 
to  produce  the  most  curious  and  irregular  figures,  giving  the  wood  an 
unequalled  value  for  veneer.  A  single  tree  of  fine  figure  sometimes 
sells  for  several  thousand  dollars.  Expert  agents  who  are  em- 
ployed by  large  dealers  in  this  wood  are  constantly  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  on  the  lookout  for  exceptionally  fine  logs,  and  when 
one  is  discovered  it  is  purchased  without  inuih  rc^aril  for  the 
price  asked  for   it. 

Various  woods  are  sold  as  substitutes  or  imitations  of  Circassian 
walnut.  Although  it  is  usually  easy  for  expert  buyers  to  recognize  true 
rircassian  walnut  in  the  logs,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
wood  from  some  of  its  substitutes  when  these  have  been  skillfully 
stained  and  finished.  There  are  many  good  African,  Asian,  and 
South  American  woods  which  are  similar  in  structural  qualities  to 
Circassian  walnut,  though  none  possesses  the  magnificent  figure, 
delicate  tones,  and  velvety  texture  of  the  walnut.  Chief  among  the 
woods  which  resemble  Circassian  walnut  in  general  appearance  is 
the  so-called  satin  walnut,  tussel  wood,  hazel  pine,  or  red  gum 
{Liquidambar  .itiiraciflua)  of  the  United  States,  the  wood  of  which 
has  been  .sold  as  Circassian  walnut  both  for  furniture  and  for  interior 
finish.  The  wood  from  butt  logs  of  red  gum  is  often  handsomely 
veined  and  mottled,  and  is  strikingly  similar  in  general  appearance 
to  Circassian  walnut.  Butternut  is  so  similar  in  color  and  grain  to 
Circassian  walnut  that  it  could  be  substituted  for  the  less  handsomely 
figureil  wood  of  the  latter.  The  light  and  dark  browns,  and  the 
black  veining  of  the  Oriental  wood,  however,  readily  distinguish  it 
from  the  solid  brown  shade  of  butternut. 
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That  sterling  and  foremost  lumber  organization,  the  National 
Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers '  Association,  held  its  twenty-first  annual 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  on  Thiirsdaj'  and 
Friday,  March  6  and  7. 

There  was  only  a  moderate  attendance  at  the  first  ses.sion,  but 
this  gradually  grew  as  the  various  meetings  progressed,  until  at 
the  final  meeting,  on  Friday  afternoon,  there  was  the  usual  repre- 
sentative gathering.  This  meeting,  of  course,  was  made  up  largely 
of  eastern  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  but  there  was  a  consid- 
erable sprinkling  present  of  allies  of  the  organization  from  the 
South  and  Middle  West. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  b.y  the  Hon.  William  Kiddie, 
mayor  of  Atlantic  City,  who  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  "Commission  Government,"  in  which  he  ably  contrasted  the 
advantages  of  this  municipal  government  with  that  of  the  old 
council  and  department  system. 

N.  H.  Walcott  of  Providence  on  behalf  of  the  association  made 
a  "suitable  response  to  the  mayor 's  address. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and 
the  roster  of  members  was  omitted. 

President  Parker  delivered   his  annual   address  as  follows: 
Address  of  President 

Tlir  Natiouiil  Wliiili'sali'  Liimljrr  DraliTs'  .Vssociation,  now  assembled 
in  its  t\vent.v-rirst  annual  niectins,  has  had  an  honorable  career.  Founded 
in  New  York  Cit.v  in  l!Sfi4  b.v  a  handful  of  eastern  and  Michigan  lum- 
l>ennen.  it  has  cnnthuu  d  to  grow  and  prosper  until  its  membership  now 
numbers  over  four  hiMHlrort.  clislribuleil  among  thirty  states  and  Canada, 
and  its  influence  is  widespread  in  the  whole  range  of  the  lumber  trade 
from   manUiii'-turer  to   retailer. 

It  was  in  a  spirit  of  bettering  the  conditions  existing  in  the  luml)er 
trade  that  the  fifteen  men  met  and  incorporated  under  the  name  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  trade  associations  of  this  countr.v.  Con- 
sider the  ob.iect  of  the  association  as  defined  in  its  charter — "To  protect 
members  against  unbusinesslike  methods  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
lumber  trade  ;  to  foster  such  trade  and  commerce ;  to  reform  abuses  in 
sueh  trade  or  business:  and  to  seciu-e  freedom  from  unjust  or  unlawful 
exactions  ;  to  dilf\isc  .iceurate  information  among  its  members  as  to  the 
standing  of  merchants  and  others  b.v  and  with  whom  such  trade  or 
business  is  conducted  ;  ttt  produce  tmiformit.v  and  certainty  in  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  said  trade  and  of  those  engaged  therein ;  to  settle 
differences  between  its  members,  and  to  promote  a  larger  and  more 
friendly  intereour.se  iK'tween  them."  I  submit  that  the  National  Whole- 
sale Luml>er  Dealers"  Association  has  fully  lived  up  to  its  purposes  as 
defined  in  its  charter,  and  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  every  wholesale 
InTTilM-rnian. 

The  past  year  has  lieen  an  active  one  in  most  departments  of  associa- 
tion    work,     and     I     believe    the    organization    machinery    was    never    in 
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better  shape  to  produce  results  for  our  members  than  at  the  present  time. 
The  good  judgment  and  painstaking  efforts  of  our  efficient  secretary, 
aided  b.v  his  able  corps  of  assistants,  has  brought  the  organization  to  a 
high  degree  of  etflciency  which  has  been  reflected  by  the  unusual 
harmonious  relations  which  have  existed  between  this  association  and  all . 
branches  of  the  lumber  trade  during  the  past  year :  and  in  the  many 
matters  which  have  been  presented  and  passed  upon,  this  association 
lias  di.spla.ved  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  good  .ludgment  which  has  given 
it  a  high  standing  with  other  associations  and  individuals  with  whom 
it  has  eome  in  contact.  Our  relations  with  the  several  lumber  manu- 
facturing and  retail  associations  were  never  more  harmonious,  and  much 
good  lias  resulted  to  the  lumber  trade  from  the  combined  efforts  of 
our  association  acting  with  other  lumber  trade  associations  to  correct 
Ml)uses   in   several   matters   affecting   the   lumber   trade. 

Our  retail  friends  have  felt,  1  believe,  that  they  havi'  had  our  support 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  lumber  business  in  proper  channels,  as  all 
lumbermen  recognize  that  any  change  in  policy  which  would  disturb  the 
relations  between  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer  and  consumer  would 
lii'ing  about  chaotic  conditions  which  could  not  hut  affect  seriously  all 
liranches  of  the  himher  business,  and  bring  a  detriment  to  all  and  a 
hr'nelit  to  none. 

The  first  and  most  important  woik  of  the  association  has  always  been 
and  is  now,  in  my  opinion,  the  work  covered  by  the  bureati  of  informa- 
tion and  legal  department,  and  while  I  will  leave  to  the  chairman  of  the 
bureau  and  the  manager  of  the  legal  department  to  give  a  detailed  report 
of  the  work  which  this  department  is  doing  for  our  members,  I  feel  it  is 
m.i'  privilege  to  point  out  to  ail  of  oiu*  members  the  great  value  of  tliese 
departments. 

The  bureau  of  inf(u-mation.  or  credit  department,  is  splendidly  equipped 
10  give  accurate  information  regarding  the  financial  standing  and  busi- 
ni'ss  methods  of  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  buyers,  such  as  can  be 
elitained  from  no  other  source.  Over  thirty-two  thousand  lumber  buyers 
ari'  rated  by  this  department,  and  up-to-date  reports  can  be  promptly 
I  htalned  upon  recpiest  by  mail  or  telegraph,  giving  the  financial  respon-  . 
sihility,  moral  business  risk  and  business  methods  of  any  of  these  buyers. 
No  mercantile  agency  can  furnish  the  valuable  information  that  thj 
bureau  is  able  to  give,  and  no  member  can  afford  to  be  wdthout  these 
reports. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  bureau  of  information  and 
its  department  manager,  for  having  brought  the  bureau  up  to  a  still 
tiigher  grade  of  efficienc.v  this  year  by  their  carefid  and  painstaking 
\\ork;  and  if  the  association  had  no  other  asset  than  its  bureau  of  in- 
formation, this  alone  would  remain  a  monument  to  the  usefulness  and 
good  results  of  our  association  work.  Having  served  for  several  years 
m.vself  as  chairman  of  the  bureau  of  information,  and  having  been  in- 
strumental in  the  starting  of  the  legal  department,  and  knowing  what 
lliese  departments  are  doing  for  our  members  and  tlie  lumber  trade  as  a 
wholi'.  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  indulge  in  a  superlative  when  calling  to 
yruu-  attention  the  splendid  work  being  done  and  the  results  accomplished 
liy  these  departments. 

Our  chairman  advises  that  he  is  at  present  getting  u|i  a  blue  book  of 
good  words  from  our  members  who  are  using  the  bureau,   and   1   earnestly 
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iisk  an.v  of  our  members  who  are  not  members  of  the  bureau  to  secure  a 
COP.V  of  this  blue  book  and  give  its  contents  careful  consideration. 

The  legal  department  In  connection  with  the  bureau  of  information 
had  made  rapid  strides  since  it  was  established  in  190-1.  The  important 
work  of  the  legal  department  is  the  collection  of  claims,  and  I  submit  to 
you  figures  from  its  records,  showing  a  steady  growth.  Claims  to  the 
amount  of  $1,4.*H,7".27.00  were  placed  with  the  department  from  Jan. 
1,  igo.").  to  Dec.  31.  1911,  and  of  this  amount  $1,217,344.00  were  set- 
tled, and  I  venture  the  statement  that  this  is  a  much  larger  percentagr- 
of  claims  settled,  and  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  can  he  shown  by  any 
commercial  agency.  I  ask  the  heartiest  support  from  all  our  members  to 
the  bureau  of  Information  and  legal  department.  They  alone  are  worth 
many  times  the  expense  of  both  association  and  bureau  dues,  and  their 
usefulness  merits  a  continued  growth  and  increased  patronage. 

The  railroad  and  transportation  committee,  through  its  bureau,  has 
done  good  work  for  our  members  during  the  past  year.  Information 
and  assistance  covering  a  wide  range  of  transportation  matters  has  been 
furnished  members,  and  many  claims  for  loss  and  damage  in  transit,  over- 
charge in  weight,  rate,  misrotiting,  etc..  Lave  been  handled,  for  which  a 
nominal  charge  has  been  made  based  on  the  actual  amount  collected. 
Many  of  our  members  fail  to  appreciate  the  effective  work  done  by  the 
railroad  and  transportation  bureau.  In  obtaining  free  allowance  in 
weight  for  stakes  used  on  flat  and  gondola  cars,  this  association,  through 
its  railroad  and  transportation  bureau,  has  benefited  the  whole  lumber 
trade  in  saving  it  many  thousands  of  dollars ;  and  the  bureau  is  in  a 
position  to  compel  the  railroads  not  now  making  this  allowance  to  do  so. 
I  ask  your  careful  attention  to  the  detailed  report  of  the  chairman  and 
traffic  manager  of  the  railroad  and  transportation  bureau,  noting  especially 
its  efforts  in  connection  with  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation to  obtain  a  correction  of  the  abuses  in  the  weighing  of  shipments 
of  lumber. 

The  legislation  committee  has  had  but  iew  important  matters  sub- 
mitted during  the  past  year,  but  this  committee  is  always  on  the  alert 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  lumber  trade  in  protecting  it  from  un- 
just and  burdensome  legislation  which  is  continually  cropping  out  in  na- 
tional and  state  legislatures :  and  our  members  are  urged  to  report  to 
this  committee  any  proposed  laws  aflfecting  unfavorably  the  lumber  trade. 

The  marine  and  coastwise  insurance  committee,  working  in  the  interests 
of  members  using  water  transportation,  has  been  little  called  on  during 
the  past  year,  hut  I  venture  the  hope  that  during  some  coming  year  plans 
for  an  interinsurance  arrangement  such  as  is  being  successfully  and  profit- 
ably carried  on  in  several  local  associations  may  be  attempted  by  the 
marine  and  coastwise  insurance  committee,  thus  guarding  the  interests 
of  our  members  from  excessive  rates  from  the  marine  insurance  companies. 

The  fire  insurance  committee,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Geo.  H 
Holt,  has  been  active  during  the  past  year  in  protecting  the  ;nterests  of 
our  members  in  securing  lower  insurance  rates  than  offered  by  the  boar<i 
companies.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Holt  and  this  committee  for  th-? 
campaign  of  education  that  has  been  started  among  our  memlx-rs ;  aud 
material  results  are  already  appearing  in  the  more  liberal  treatment  of 
the  lumber  insuring  interests  by  the  insurance  companies.  Mr.  Holt  ha? 
some  broad-gauged  ideas  on  insurance  matters,  which  will  be  presented 
at  this  meeting,  and  I  ask  your  careful  attention  to  his  report  and  .sug- 
gestions. 

This  committee,  in  connection  with  the  special  committee  on  single 
standard  universal  hardwood  inspection,  has  been  acting  under  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  a  former  annual  convention,  with  a  view  of  using  its  good 
offices  to  obtain  a  national  set  of  rules  governing  the  grading  and  in- 
spection of  hardwood   lumber:   and   while   their  efforts  bave  not  yet   met 


with  full  success  in  bringing  about  the  desired  situation,  some  good  has 
resulted,  and  very  cordial  relations  have  been  established  between  our 
association  and  the  hardwood  lumber  associations. 

To  settle  business  differences  between  our  members  is  the  work  of  this 
committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  arbitration  committee  ad- 
vises that  business  between  our  members  during  the  past  year  has  been 
conducted  with  such  "smoothness  and  harmony"  that  it  has  been  unneces- 
sary to  call  for  the  services  of  the  committee  frequently.  The  committee 
was  called  upon  to  arbitrate  one  case,  which  was  promptly  decided.  Sev- 
eral minor  cases  were  submitted  to  our  secretary  and  were  settled  on  his 
suggestion  without  aid  of  the  arbitration  committee.  This  committee 
offers  another  source  of  saving  of  time  and  expense  to  those  who  accept 
its  good  offices,  by  settling  disputes  between  members  at  actual  cost  of 
the  expense  of  the  committee,  and  a  saving  of  your  own  time  and  the 
.nnnoyance  of  courts  and  juries. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  this  committee  and  its  efficient  chairman  for 
its  excellent  work  during  the  past  year.  The  forestry  question  has  been 
growing  in  the  public  mind  and  is  now  one  of  the  attivo  questions  of  the 
day.  The  people  of  this  country,  with  its  tremendous  resources  of  tim- 
ber, must  be  educated  to  take  all  precautions  to  avoid  a  future  timber 
famine,  by  advocating  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  preserve  the  forests 
from  needless  waste  and  destruction,  and  by  advocating  a  proper  and 
scientific  plan  of  reforestation  which  will  preserve  the  forests  for  those 
who  will  come  after  us.  Our  committee  on  forestry  strongly  advocates  a 
liberal  governmental  appropriation  for  the  protection  of  the  national 
forests,  and  a  rigorous  protest  against  turning  over  the  national  forests 
to  the  states  in  which  they  are  located,  and  asks  the  active  co-operation 
of  our  membership  in  aiding  it  in  these  reforms. 

This  important  committee,  under  its  able  chairman,  F.  S.  Underbill. 
has  been  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
interest  of  the  wholesaler  on  the  subject  of  terms  of  sale,  realizing  that 
it  is  the  wholesaler  rather  than  the  manufacturer  who  suffers  from  vio- 
lations of  discount  privileges,  and  believing  it  is  in  the  province  and  right 
of  the  wholesaler  to  remedy  this  evil  to  a  considerable  extent  by  taking 
a  firm  but  courteous  stand  with  his  customers  whenever  there  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  sale,  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  contract  as 
the  price.  The  committee  on  terms  of  sale  and  trade  ethics  brings  in  a 
strong  report  this  year,  which  merits  your  most  careful  attention,  and 
which  I  hope  will  result  in  bringing  up  for  general  discussion  in  the 
meeting  this  very   important  subject. 

Several  other  committees  not  mentioned  above  will  have  interesting 
reports  to  submit  at  this  meeting,  to  which  I  ask  your  careful  attention 
and  consideration  ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  each  of  the  several 
committees  for  the  time  and  thought  they  have  given  these  association 
matters   during   the   previous   year. 

I  wish  also  at  this  time  to  welcome  the  delegates  and  representatives 
of  the  different  associations  who  have  gathered  here  with  us,  and  I  hope 
thev  will  feel  free  to  attend  our  meetings  and  to  express  themselves 
on  any  subjects  brought  up   for  discussion. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  at  this  time  to  call  your  attention  to  the  recent 
death  of  one  of  our  board  of  trustees,  L.  R.  Vandervoort  of  North  Tona- 
wanda,  whose  loss  we  shall  all  keenly  feel:  and  1  shall  later  have  this 
association,  through  its  board  of  trustees,  pass  suitable  resolutions  of 
condolence 

Our  membership  during  the  past  year  has  suffered  some  losses  on 
account  of  business  failures  and  concerns  going  out  of  business,  but 
through  the  efforts  of  our  special  membership  committee,  and  the  faith- 
ful efforts  of  several  members  of  our  board  of  trustees,  yfc  have  made  an 
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agg.'essivc  campaign  and  today  find  our  membership  approximately  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  This  question  of  increasing  the  membership  leads 
me  to  call  to  your  attention  the  need  for  our  association  covering  a 
much  broader  field  than  formerly,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  grow  and  pros- 
per in  the  future  as  In  the  past.  If  our  association  is  to  be  national  in 
character  as  well  as  in  name  it  must  recognize  the  changed  conditions 
In  the  lumber  business  since  the  time  of  its  inception.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  the  great  lumber  Interests  of  the  country  are  now  located 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
it  is  these  localities  that  need  our  good  services  as  much  as  our  eastern 
members.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  this  year  will  bring  the 
Pacific  coast  lumbermen  Into  much  closer  touch  with  the  eastern  whole- 
sale lumber  trade,  and  as  my  worthy  predecessor  wisely  pointed  out  in 
his  address  at  Louisville  a  year  ago,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  turn  our 
thought  toward  the  great  Pacific  coast  in  order  that  the  great  lumber 
industry  in  that  immense  territory  may  be  familiar  with  the  many 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  afiiliation  with  us.  I  re-echo  these  thoughts  to 
you  this  year,  and  ask  your  careful  consideration  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  wisdom  on  our  part  to  consider  holding  one  of  our  future  con- 
ventions  in   that  far  distant  land. 

»  Our  executive  committee  meetings  and  also  our  board  of  trustees  meet- 
ings during  the  past  year  have  been  well  attended^  and  I  desire  at  this 
time  to  personally  thank  l>oth  the  executive  committee  and  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  loyal  support  they  have  given  me,  and  also  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  various  committees,  who  have  promptly  disposed  of 
what  business  has  been  referred  to  them,  in  a  most  satisfactory  and 
businesslike    manner. 

In  laying  down  my  mantle  this  year  I  feel  under  obligations  to  each 
and  every  one  of  you.  and  I  wish  to  thank  our  members  and  friends  who 
have  helped  in  the  arrangements  and  details  of  this  annual  meeting, 
thus  making  my   burdens  lighter  than   I   could  have  asked. 

In  conclusion  I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  honor  and  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  served  as  the  executive  head  of  this  association,  and  after  being 
closely  associated  in  various  capacities  with  its  workings  for  a  period 
of  over  fifteen  years.  I  feel  that  I  am  putting  it  none  too  strongly  when 
I  say  that  the  efforts  of  this  association  have  always  been  to  make  the 
lumber  industry  better,  cleaner  and  more  harmonious,  and  I  believe  the 
whole  lumber  trade  is  today  better  for  the  work  this  association  has 
done. 

Every  member  within  our  ranks  appreciates  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, but  there  are  many  outside  of  our  ranks  who,  while  participating 
in  the  Indirect  benefits  this  association  brings,  are  not  bearing  their 
share  of  the  burden  ;  and  I  appeal  to  every  loyal  member  of  our  associ- 
ation to  use  bis  best  efforts  to  bring  these  outsiders  into  our  body  ;  and 
if  this  could  be  brought  about  our  meml)ership  could  be  easily  doubled, 
and  the  power  of  the  association  for  doing  good  for  the  lumber  trade 
could  be  trebled.  Is  it  not  worth  the  effort  considering  the  possibilities 
of  the   future  from   what  the  association   has  done  in  the  past? 

The  annual  address  of   Secretary  E.  F.  Perry  theu  followed. 

Secretary's  Report 

This  being  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  it  may  be  said  that  the 
association  is  of  age,  and,  if  a  man,  entitled  to  speak  for  itself,  but 
being  only  a  corporation  its  annual  report  or  statement  must  be  made 
by  someone  else,  and  not  only  to  record  its  past  but  to  make  clear  the 
present  and  grease  the  ways  for  the  future.  My  report  will  not  be 
statistical  but  will  be  more  a  memorandum  of  the  year's  work  plus  some 
comment  on  our  methods,  also  a  suggestion  for  the  future. 

The  details  of  the  association  work  the  past  year  have  been  very 
little  different  from  those  of  years  gone  before.  The  general  scope  and 
character  of  the  work  remains  substantially  the  same  even  though 
methods  of  merchandising  and  distributing  lumber  have  changed  very 
materially  since  we  first  started,  twenty  odd  years  ago.  The  change, 
however,  has  been  gradual,  and  we  believe  we  have  kept  pace  with  these 
changes.  The  work,  however,  so  overlaps  each  year  that  it  is  difljcult 
to   find   a   common    starting   point. 

You  have  undoubtedly  noticed  that  our  committees  also  are  usually 
partly  made  up  of  members  who  have  been  prominent  workers,  and  who 
have  by  their  long  connection  become  proficient  in  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation, thereby  giving  their  committee  work  the  benefit  of  an  accumulated 
practical  experience.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  large  portion  of  our  members  continue  in- 
terested each  year,  thereby  enabling  us  to  find  so  many  eflicient  men  to 
make  up  our  working  committees,  a  help  which  is  greatly  needed  in  an 
expanding  organization  and  business.  We  lumbermen  are  finding  a  wider 
source  of  supply  and  a  broader  distributing  field,  requiring  the  greatest 
possible  co-operation  to  keep  pace  and  informed.  It  is  a  common  occur- 
rence these  days  to  find  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati 
and  Boston  and  southern  city  members  selling  lumber  manufactured  in 
the  extreme  West  or  South  to  be  shipped  to  Canada.  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
Albany — twenty-five  years  ago  recognized  as  the  lumber  centers.  Twenty 
years  ago  Canada  was  a  great  lumber-producing  country  and  is  to-day,  but 
our  southern  members  also  find  Canada  a  big  buyer  of  American  lumber.  (In 
1912,  519,781.000  ft.,  value  .$11,8.31,115.)  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  section  known  primarily  as  a  lumber  section — Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  all  one  great  lumber  producing  and  lumber  consuming 
market.  Nova  Scotia  sends  spruce  to  St.  Louis  ;  Tacoma  sends  spruce  to 
Pennsylvania:   Georgia  .sends  yellow   pine  to  Ottawa;   Memphis  sends  oak 


to  California  and  Montreal — all  of  this  within  the  last  decade. 

Our  association  comes  in  vital  contact  with  every  phase  of  the  lumber 
business  as  a  merchandising  proposition,  and  while  defined  more  particu- 
larly as  a  wholesale  association,  and  while  our  direct  interests  are  with 
the  wholesaling  of  lumber,  it  remains  true  that  every  wholesaler  is,  in 
proportion  to  his  necessity  to  distribute  his  lumber,  particularly  interested 
in  what  this  organization  does  or  may  do  to  minimize  waste  or  cost  in 
such   distribution. 

.411  business  quickly  finds  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  our  efforts 
to  better  conditions  and  conserve  to  our  members  and  the  people  at  large 
the  best  possible  methods  of  delivering  to  the  ultimate  consumer  our 
product,   is  the  underlying  principle  of  this  great  association  work. 

W.  H.  Hotchkiss  of  New  York  state  sends  a  warning  when  he  says  he 
"believes  that  the  businesses  to  feel  the  change  first  would  be  those  in 
which  the  waste  was  greatest,  and  all  who  stand  between  the  producing 
farmer  and  the  shopworker  and  the  ultimate  consumer  would  be  subject 
to  the  pressure  of  elimination."  If  this  is  true  it  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  our  using  our  best  efforts  to  study  the  theories  and  practices  of 
distributing  lumber  from  the  sawmill  man  who  is  in  the  position  of  a 
farmer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  We  all  know  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  make  these  studies  individually,  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  must  be  done  by  the  greatest  possible  co-operation  and  by  concerted 
action  through  those  associations  which  have  been  organized  primarily 
tor  this   purpose. 

Those  of  you  who  have  served  on  our  board  of  trustees,  standing  or 
special  committees,  and  Iiave  kept  in  touch  with  what  we  have  been 
doing  will  testify  that  only  the  best  motive  has  been  our  aim.  I  have 
never,  in  all  my  connection  with  the  association,  heard  any  small  or 
mean  proposition  presented :  in  fact,  we  always  have  considered  all 
matters  in  the  light  of  not  as  to  how  our  own  members  may  benefit  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  but  what  is  the  best  action  for  the  good  of  all 
the  trade  in  the  broadest  possible  method. 

While  in  the  past  couple  of  years  the  lumber  business  has  been  much 
maligned  by  some  hidden  force  and  often  classed  with  the  "trust"  idea, 
this  has  all  been  so  vague,  and  so  much  unfounded  in  fact,  that  there  is 
sure  to  be  in  time  a  good  healthy  reaction,  and  we  will  find  less  talk  of 
necessity  of  law  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  fair  business  dealing.  And 
right  here  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that  with  the  single  exception  of 
our  initial  corporation  needs  this  association  has  never  had  or  needed  the 
advice  of  a  lawyer  to  tell  us  how  to  act.  No  organization  of  my  knowl- 
edge has  adhered  to  its  first  principles  as  persisently  as  has  ours,  and 
when  we  consider  the  diversified  interests  of  our  large  membership,  this 
means   much. 

I  do  not  wish  to  moralize  too  much.  It  might  be  unseemly,  and  I  may 
infringe  on  some  of  the  reports  of  our  committee  chairmen,  but  I  believe 
I  am  justified  in  calling  particular  attention  to  two  or  three  of  the 
special  matters  which  liave  been  in  the  past,  and  still  are,  the  funda- 
mental parts  of  this  body.  I  refer  to  the  bureau  of  information  or  credit 
department,  the  trade  relations,  the  terms  of  sale,  arbitration,  etc. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  conservation.  I  believe  we 
have  done  as  much  for  the  principles  of  general  conservation  as  any 
other  voluntary  commercial  organization  in  this  country. 

We.  however,  are  weak  at  one  very  important  practice,  and  that  is  in 
our  extension  of  credits.  Some  of  us  close  our  eyes  to  experiences  of 
others  and  try  to  win  out  by  taking  our  credit  insurance,  but,  gentlemen, 
we  can  never  win  out  by  this  subterfuge,  as  the  failures  of  hundreds  of 
unsuccessful  merchants  prove,  and  while  a  few  seem  to  have  profited  by 
this  plan  it  is  a  false  economy.  We  must  in  the  future  give  more  con- 
certed study  and  support  to  putting  our  credit  system  on  a  proper  basis. 
Entirely  too  much  money  has  been  lost,  almost  foolishly,  during  the 
past  few  years  in  liad  debts.  Credit  all  along  is  too  cheap,  and  while  we 
observe  a  greater  interest  in  this  subject  it  is  getting  to  mean  much  to 
your  success  in  business.  Possibly  the  excessive  losses  of  lumbermen  in 
the  past  couple  of  years  may  not  have  attracted  your  attention.  They 
have,  nevertheless,  been  heavy.  The  banking  interests  have  not  failed 
to  notice  it.  We  must  save  at  this  end  if  we  would  lower  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  and  too  much  of  our  time  and  energy  is  wasted  through 
failures  of  those  with  whom  we  do  business,  and  who  are  not  entitled  to 
the  credit  and  confidence  we  extend  them.  We  must  learn  that  extending 
credit  is  equal  to  loaning  money,  and  every  sale  should  be  made  secure 
for  a  proper  return  to  you  of  your  principal  plus  your  legitimate  trade 
proiit. 

Our  bureau  of  information  is  well  equipped  to  disseminate  the  informa- 
tion which  comes  to  it  from  you,  and  if  you  keep  us  informed  we  will 
do  our  part  to  give  out  this  information  in  the  most  practical  form 
possible,  and  with  this  knowledge  properly  before  you,  and  proper  methods 
on  your  part,  a  great  waste  may  be  stopped. 

Recent  government  suits  against  retail  associations  have  been  mis- 
understood by  many,  and  the  principles  of  right  trade  relations  should  be 
given  careful  consideration.  Careful  study  has  been  given  these  phases 
of  business,  and  probably  we  may  find  it  desirable  to  make  this  subject 
a  basis  of  future  careful  study  by  our  committees.  So  much  depends 
upon  a  solution  of  this  problem,  as  it  relates  to  credit,  economy  and  fair 
trading,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  it,  and  the  rule  of  reason  aa 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States  applies  to  the 
lumber  business,  as  it  applies  to  every  other  br:nicb  of  trade. 
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Linked  with  all  tliis  is  tlie  terms  of  sale  basis  upon  which  we  transact 
our  business,  unstable,  irregular,  discriminating,  unsatisfactory  to  nearly 
eTer.Tbody,  bujer  or  seller,  and  which,  considering  the  vast  correspondence 
during  the  past  six  months,  will  be  freely  discussed  at  this  meeting,  and 
which  will,  if  once  settled  satisfactorily,  relieve  our  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, collection  department  and  our  committee  on  arbitration  from  much 
disagreeable   work. 

I  had  intended  to  say  a  further  word  regarding  arbitration  between 
members,  but  our  committee  report  covers  it  all  and  makes  some  sug- 
gestions. It  seems  strange  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  a  common  plan 
for  handling  disputes  between  members,  but  I  suppose  that  if  it  were 
easy  there  would  also  be  no  cause  for  arbitration. 

Our  association  is  entitled  to  a  further  word  because  of  its  standing 
and  real  worth  as  a  national  factor.  Mr.  Tatt,  while  President,  in  an 
address  given  a  couple  of  months  ago,  among  other  things  said 
substantially  : 

"You  will  have  to  have  a  school  from  which  the  new  chambers  of 
commerce  can  draw  their  secretaries,  who  will  train  the  new  membership 
in  the  way  in  which  the  organization  can  be  built  up,  and  give  them  a 
practical  knowledge  of  how    they  can  do  what  they  are  organized  to  do." 

Mr.  Taft,  seeing  the  great  influence  of  local  organizations  all  over 
the  country  undirected  as  to  common  purpose,  suggested  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Xow,  if  it  is  true  and  is  being  recognized  that  these  various  organizations 
can  do  a  greater  good  with  trained  secretaries,  our  lumber  associations 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  being  well  in  the  forefront,  for  it  is  conceded 
Ihat  as  a  class  lumber  organizations  have  had  the  Iwneflt  of  trained 
secretaries  almost  from  the  first,  their  only  weak  point  being  that  neither 
the  association  nor  their  secretaries  have  profited  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  opportunities.  A  school  or  congress  of  lumber  secretaries  and  chief 
executive  officers  can  undoubtedly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  lumber 
organizations,  and  probably  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  as  well  as  we 
could  because  of  overlapping  of  efforts  and  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  greater 
exchange  of  information  between  sections  and  interests  will  be  a  source 
of  great  help.  Railroads,  for  example,  need  our  co-operation  as  well  as 
our  restraint.  Information  properly  distributed  will  help  to  present 
our  grievances  or  needs  fairly  as  would  the  same  principle  apply  to 
many  things. 

We  have  always  yery  wisely  steered  clear  of  any  price-making  schemes 
or  any  schemes  which  may  be  construed  as  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  free  course  of  trade  in  any  form.  Several  of  our  associations  have 
been  organized  with  one  definite  object,  thus  making  them  specializing 
organizations.  Our  own  association  and  some  others  have  co-operated 
with  these  just  so  long  as  we  have  been  able  to  see  that  they  were 
organized  on   broad   principles  and  for  the  general  good. 

The  government's  attitude  in  ^me  of  the  recent  suits  has  unquestion- 
ably enlightened  us  as  to  what  may  be  done  through  properly  organized 
associations  such  as  ours.  It  is  my  opinion  that  under  these  enlight- 
ened conditions  we  will  find  membership  in  our  association  being  eagerly 
sought  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  membership  therein,  .ind  it  Is  my 
prediction  that  during  the  next  couple  of  years  our  own  association  will 
find  corain;,'  into  its  ranks  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  firms  who 
desire  the  information  and  chance  tor  co-operative  help  which  is  herewith 
afforded. 

Our  offices  at  G6  Broadway.  New  York,  are  constantly  being  enlarged  : 
our  ofljce  force  is  constantly  being  added  to,  and  the  expense  of  handling 
our  business  is  constantly  increasing.  Part  of  this  is  met  by  an  increase 
of  membership  and  part  of  it  is  also  met  by  a  greater  efficiency  through 
the  accumulation  of  material  and  experience. 

Y'ou  will  notice  by  the  reports  of  our  committees  that  there  has  been 
an  increased  work  carried  on  by  them  for  the  association  during  the  past 
year,  and  while  our  membership  has  not  increased  in  numbers  It  is  fair 
to  state,  and  without  casting  any  insinuations,  that  the  general  character 
of  our  association  membership  has  greatly  improved  by  accessions  during 
this  term.  We  have  been  accused  of  being  too  anxious  to  add  to  our 
members,  and  possibly  the  claims  which  have  been  made  by  some  of  our 
members  that  membership  should  be  sought  rather  than  coaxed  is  the 
proper  method   for  us  to  pursue. 

We  have  had  the  usual  regular  trustees'  meetings  as  provided  for,  also 
the  several  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  and  various  other  com- 
mittees as  needs  demanded.  As  secretary  of  the  association.  I  have  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  in  the  interests  of  the  association  work  ;  have  attended 
the  conventions  of  other  lumber  association.s,  as  well  as  conventions  of 
various  other  civic  organizations  in  which  we  found  we  had  a  common 
interest. 

Our  railroad  and  transportation  department  has  kept  good  pace  with 
the  ever-changing  positions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  various  other  state  railroad  commissions,  all  of  which  will  be  covered 
by  reports  read  to  you  later  in  this  convention. 

I  wish  to  again  furtlier  urge  that  this  association  use  its  best  influence 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  as  to  what  is  known  as  regular 
uniform  terms  of  sale,  so  that  there  may  be  a  greater  freedom  of  competi- 
tion and  less  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  making  contracts.  It  is  very 
generally  believed,  and  our  experience  leads  us  to  acquiesce  in  this  belief, 
that  a  uniform  term  of  sale  of  lumber  will  work  out  to  the  benefit  of  the 


entire  lumber  trade — consumer  as  well  as  retailer,  wholesaler  or  manu- 
facturer. We  make  our  contracts  read  "regular  terms,"  and  fifty  per  cent 
of  our  settlements  arc  unsatisfactory  or  disputed  because  no  one  knows 
what  'regular  terms"  means.  I  Iwlieve  if  we  can  arrive  at  a  point  where 
a  definite  uniform  term  of  sale  may  be  adopted  that  there  will  be  a  great 
conserving  of  mutual  as  well  as  financial   loss. 

I  wish  also  to  emphasize  and  ask  your  support  for  the  bureau  of  in- 
formation in  its  eO'ort  to  make  it  a  uniform  practice  that  flnancial  state- 
ments shall  be  made  before  credit  is  granted,  which  practice  would.  If 
universal,  eventually  in  a  great  degree  eliminate  the  dishonest  merchant 
not  entitled  to  credit,   as  fifty  failuns  during  the  past  year  have  proven. 

I  am  pleased  indeed  to  report  the  association  to  be.  in  my  opinion,  in 
a  strong  and  flourishing  condition,  as  well  equipped  to  perform  its  work 
as  at  any  time  in  its  history.  This,  of  course,  because  of  our  accumula- 
tion of  experience.  elTort  and  history,  should  be  expected. 

The  members  of  the  association  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  unselfish  manner  in  which  they  have  again  this  year  responded  to 
the  call  whenever  occasion  required. 

From  correspondence  received  I  believe  this  meeting  will  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  any  we  have  had,  and  the  basis  will  be  laid  here  for 
a  very  prosperous  coming  year.  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
association    for   personal    favors   and    support. 

W.  \V.  Schupner,  department  manager  of  the  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, told  of  the  workings  of  that  bureau.  He  said  that  the  de- ' 
mand  upon  the  bureau  last  year  was  greater  than  at  any  other 
time,  which  was  shown  by  records  as  well  as  by  the  voluminous 
files  of  correspondence  with  the  subscribers.  The  report  said  that 
during  the  past  year  it  has  been  more  necessary  to  follow  infor- 
mation closely,  and  revise  and  re-revise  reports  than  ever.  Every 
possible  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work.  Daily 
conferences  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  detailed 
facts  concerning  financial  statements. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  the  bureau  by  the  trade  continues  to 
grow,  and  voluntary  statements  are  becoming  more  frequent.  This 
confidence  has  been  very  helpful  during  the  last  year  in  bringing 
about  a  better  condition  of  affairs. 

Failures  last  year  required  considerable  attention,  not  only  as 
regards  the  payment  of  accounts  but  in  following  up  possible  after- 
effects. Lists  of  creditors  have  had  to  be  carefully  scrutinized 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  some  individual  creditor  was  in  a 
position  to  stand  the  probable  loss.  This,  according  to  the  report, 
necessitated  some  pretty  pointed  interviews  in  correspondence,  but 
no  hesitation  was  felt  in  going  after  facts  which  were  pertinent 
and  absolutely  necessary  for  complete  and  comprehensive  reports. 

The  cjuestion  of  signed  financial  statements  occupied  a  great 
share  of  the  bureau's  attention,  and  the  increased  satisfactory 
replies  are  most  encouraging.  The  new  concerns  have  usually  been 
most  prompt  in  signing  such  statements,  but  a  considerable  senti- 
ment is  felt  on  the  part  of  the  older  concerns  against  complying 
with  this  request.  A  signed  financial  statement  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  secure  credit  is  becoming  an  instrument  which  can  not 
be  treated  lightly,  according  to  the  report,  because  some  states 
have  passed  laws  which  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  seek  credit  by  a 
written  statement  known  to  be  untruthful.  The  federal  govern- 
ment also  has  a  section  in  the  penal  code  which  imposes  penalties 
in  this  respect. 

Relating  of  actual  experience  by  members  is  a  valuable  feature 
of  the  bureau's  report,  and  their  effectiveness  can  not  be  doubted. 
Several  hundred  written  opinions  are  received  at  the  office  each 
day,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  cooperation. 

The  system  of  investigating  through  local  attorneys  and  similar 
services  has  been  very  successful.  Frequent  interviews  are  had 
with  the  bank  credit  men  resulting  iu  an  accumulation  of  facts, 
which  find  the'ir  way  into  the  reports.  Some  of  these  interviews 
and  special  correspondence  from  members  last  year  revealed  the 
report  current  among  banking  circles  that  because  of  the  experi- 
ences of  certain  banks  iu  becoming  creditors  in  some  large  lumber 
failures,  some  discredit  is  caused  to  the  lumber  trade  and  com- 
mercial lumber  jiaper  is  sometimes  regarded  skei>tically.  This 
matter  was  immediately  investigated  by  Mr.  Perry,  who  attended 
a  conference  of  banking  houses,  where  the  character  of  failures  in 
question  was  discussed,  ami  the  unjust  and  erroneous  impression 
at  least  overcome. 
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The  report  stated  that  2,000  complete  reports,  making  a  total 
now  of  32,000,  were  added  last  year  to  the  bureau's  fund  of  in- 
formation, and  each  year's  increase  means  considerably  more 
work  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  report  of  the  collection  department  showed  a  balance  on 
hand  of  claims,  March  1,  1912,  $260,972,  of  which  $134,433  is  in 
the  hands  of  association  attorneys  throughout  the  country  and 
Canada,  leaving  $126,539  representing  claims  in  the  course  of  col- 
lection through  the  association  office.  Net  fees  last  year  were 
$4,800.  These  figures  reveal  a  greater  prestige  accruing  to  the 
association  through  handling  the  larger  number  of  claims,  and 
also  result  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  information  for  credit 
files.     The  average  fee  for  this  work  has  been  slight. 

The  very  prestige  of  the  association  has  in  a  great  man}'  cases 
helped  materially  in  collecting  bad  accounts,  and  when  attorneys 
are  necessary  the  best  only  are  used.  In  fact,  the  association  work 
is  largely  sought  by  leading  attorneys  who  desire  the  prestige  of 
having  it  known  that  they  represent  the  National  Wholesale  Lum- 
ber Dealers'  Association. 

In  certain  instances  where  certain  failures  indicated  that  they 
would  carry  others  in  their  wake,  the  association  immediately  got 
in  touch  with  those  likely  to  be  involved,  and  assisted  in  plans 
that  met  with  the  approval  of  the  creditors  and  avoided  failures. 
The  report  then  told  of  the  credit  report  system  and  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  collections.  In  short,  it  indicated  that  the  collec- 
tion and  information  department  is  in  the  best  form  it  ever  en- 
joyed and  is  constantly  proving  of  more  benefit  to  the  trade  in 
every  way. 

The  arbitration  committee  report  was  then  given,  through  Ed- 
ward Eiler,  chairman.  During  the  past  year  there  was  only  one 
case  of  dispute  between  members  of  the  association  which  reached 
the  arbitration  committee.  The  case  was  promptly  decided  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  three  members  who  considered  the  evidence. 
One  of  the  members  in  this  case  was  not  pleased  with  the  decision 
of  the  arbitration  committee.  The  report  stated  that  decisions 
have  in  some  instances  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  member- 
ships. 

The  report  said  that  the  suggestion  made  in  December,  1912, 
along  this  line  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
board  of  trustees  to  investigate  the  present  arbitration  system. 
This  is  now  in  the  hands  of  this  special  committee. 

William  E.  Litchfield  then  reported  for  the  trade  relations  com- 
mittee. This  committee  has  had  nothing  brought  to  its  attention 
during  the  year.  Harmonious  relations  exist  between  the  Na- 
tional and  other  associations.  The  report  said  that  wholesalers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  have  in  the  past  and  up  to  the  present 
stored  stocks  in  large  yards,  taking  the  stock  acquired  from  the 
smaller  mills  and  furnishing  them  with  immediate  capital.  Many 
of  these  mills  could  not  run  without  the  help  of  the  wholesale 
yard.  The  report  stated  that  the  wholesaler  must  of  necessity 
search  out  an  outlet  for  the  mixed  stock  which  he  thus  accumu- 
lates; in  studying  the  requirements  of  the  buying  trade  and  post 
himself  as  to  the  thicknesses  and  kinds  of  wood  for  each  market, 
and  must  also  take  the  lumber  to  center  points  for  grading  and 
distribution. 

In  speaking  of  the  retailer,  the  report  said  that  he  should  be 
free  from  the  poacher,  but  that  he  should  not  expect  the  large 
contractors  and  corporations  who  buy  in  carlots  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  circumscribed  area  in  which  to  make  such  purchases. 

The  report  said  further  that  the  recent  government  suit  has 
pointed  out  just  how  far  trade  organizations  can  gcr  in  the  matter 
of  distributing  information.  The  report  expressed  the  opinion  that 
while  the  suit  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  government,  it  appears 
to  give  the  privilege  to  every  man  of  selling  unmolested  his 
goods  to  whomever  he  chooses,  and  gives  the  buyer  the  right  to 
buy  his  lumber  from  whomever  he  chooses. 

The   report   then   pointed    out   the   benefits   to   be   derived   from 
association    work    through    increased    efficiency    and    organization, 
md  through  credit  work. 
The  paper  stated  that  companies  had  gotten  the  opinion  that  the 


injunction  granted  in  the  government  suit  would  make  a  very 
marked  change  in  the  position  of  the  retailer,  the  wholesaler  and 
manufacturer.  The  lumber  trade  is  so  well  organized  and  so  well 
established,  however,  that  no  change  whatever  has  come  about, 
and  it  would  seem  to  most  people  that  the  winning  of  the  suit  by 
the  government  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  to  the  extent  that  it 
will  cause  the  lumber  merchant  to  show  a  deeper  interest  in  actual 
conditions. 

In  the  past  very  often  lumbermen  have  refrained  from  selling 
wholesale  orders,  but  the  report  says  that  with  the  increased 
knowledge  due  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  situation  by  the  govern- 
ment 's  suit,  this  condition  will  not  prevail. 

The  paper  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  government 's  injunction 
does  not  stop  the  various  retail  associations  from  giving  to  their 
members  such  legitimate  information  as  they  may  need  to  con- 
serve their  best  business  interests  or  to  extend  to  each  other  such 
information  as  wUl  help  in  the  matter  of  credits,  etc. 

The  report  closes  with  the  statement  that  credit  organizations 
and  trade  relations  matter  can  be  of  great  good  to  the  country  at 
large  if  properly  conducted,  and  if  frequent  conferences  are  held 
with  open  discussion  about  the  methods  of  improving  conditions, 
having  alwaj's  in  mind  that  good  must  be  done  so  that  it  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  trustees,  relations,  etc.,  was 
then  appointed  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a  report  V)y  the  com- 
mittee on  terms  of  sale  and  trade  ethics,  read  by  F.  S.  Underhill, 
chairman.  The  report  stated  that  at  last  year's  convention  the 
committee  recommended  certain  changes  in  the  wording  of  the 
terms  of  sale  of  the  association.  These  changes  were  based  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  legal  department  that  had  found  that  the 
order  or  acknowledgement  forms  used  by  association  members 
were  defective  in  that  they  had  resulted  in  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ments between  members  on  various  occasions,  and  would  be  ineffi- 
cient if  used  in  court.  These  forms  were  changed  according  to  the 
suggestions  by  the  committee,  and  the  new  order  of  forms  can  be 
procured  through  the  association  offices.  The  report  told  of  a  let- 
ter issued  by  the  board  of  trustees  recommending  in  connection 
with  terms  of  sale,  that  while  it  is  recognized  that  terms  of  sale 
are  not  uniform,  still  the  practice  used  by  some  concerns  of  mak- 
ing settlements  without  due  or  reasonable  regard  for  the  terms 
of  the  shipper,  is  unjust  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  break 
it  up. 

The  report  said  that  every  member  of  the  association  ought  to 
take  a  firm  stand  that  a  discount  was  in  no  sense  a  commission, 
but  merely  an  allowance  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  secur- 
ing immediate  or  prompt  payments  of  accounts.  The  report  said 
that  if  terms  of  sale  were  more  uniform  throughout  the  trade 
many  problems  confronting  the  association  in  this  matter  would 
be  eliminated. 

The  report  further  stated  that  the  wholesaler  is  more  delinquent 
in  insisting  upon  the  adherence  to  terms  of  sale  than  is  the  manu- 
facturer, and  said  that  it  is  manifest  that  such  practice  as  taking 
the  discount  from  the  gross  delivered  amount  of  the  invoice,  in- 
cluding freight,  ought  to  be  forcibly  handled  and  the  practices 
broken  up.  The  report  also  stated  that  the  encouraging  of  such 
terms  of  sales  as  "two  per  cent  discount  from  net  amount  of  in- 
voice thirty  days  after  the  arrival  of  car,"  or  "net  cash  ninety 
days  after  the  arrival  of  car"  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  a 
determined  effort  made  to   discontinue  such  practices. 

A  discussion  of  this  report  followed. 

W.  S.  Fhippen,  traffic  manager  of  the  association,  then  delivered 
his  report.  The  report  stated  that  in  addition  to  freight  investi- 
gation and  collection  of  freight  claims,  the  transportation  bureau 
had  handled  for  over  two  hundred  individual  members  several 
hundred  other  matters  such  as  tracing  and  diverting  cars,  locat- 
ing and  stopping  delivery  of  shipments  owing  to  financiaf  insol- 
vency  of   consignees,   and   straightening   out   cases   where   carriers 
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delivered  ordered  shipments  -n-ithout  the  bills  of  lading!  Eead- 
justment  of  rates  on  hemlock  from  stations  on  the  Ashevillc  branch 
of  the  Southern  Railroad  were  secured;  also  publication  of  througli 
rates  on  the  R.  F.  &  P.  to  points  on  the  Maryland  &  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  a  water  competitive  rate  of  fifteen  cents  from  Norfolk 
to  Neponset,  Mass.,  was  obtained  and  erroneous  rates  in  various 
other  tariffs  were  corrected.  These  matters  also  involved  repara- 
tions through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  amounts 
aggregating  $.500. 

The  report  stated  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
ruled  that  interest  shall  be  paid  by  carriers  on  overcharges  from 
the  time  the  money  to  be  refunded  has  been  improperly  collected. 

In  speaking  of  lighterage  conditions  in  New  York,  the  report 
said  that  many  complaints  were  received  of  damage  to  lumber 
from  improperly  equipped  or  leaking  boats.  A  thorough  investi- 
gation was  made,  and  the  assurance  of  better  lighterage  service 
and  better    boats  was  secured. 

After  referring  to  the  proposed  increase  in  rates  to  Canadian 
points,  the  report  took  up  the  question  of  the  weighing  investiga- 
tion. The  various  hearings  on  this  question  were  reviewed.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  February  26  and  27.  This  meet- 
ing is  reviewed  in  another  part  of  this  issue. 

The  discussion  of  the  wooden  box  ease  referred  particularly  to 
the  so-called  Pridham  case  in  California.  The  Pridham  company 
manufactures  fiber  boxes  and  demanded  the  same  classification  on 
eastbound  shipments  as  on  shipments  westbound  to  California.  This 
classification  provides  that  freight  shipments  in  fiber  or  pulp 
board  packages  will  take  the  same  rate  as  goods  shipped  in  wooden 
packages. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  milling-in-transit  question,  which 
was  reviewed  and  the  various  controversies  noted.  This  question 
was  more  fully  covered  in  a  previous  issue  of  H.^rdwood  Record. 

The  report  referred  to  an  order  recently  made  public  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  investigations  in  which  it 
gives  notice  of  its  intention  of  going  into  the  question  as  to  just 
what  should  be  set  forth  in  a  freight  bill  or  receipt.  This  inquiry 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  carriers  have  not  in  force  reasonable 
regulations  and  practices  affecting  receipts  or  bills  for  freight 
charges.  It  has  been  contended  at  different  times  by  wholesalers 
that  some  shippers  ascertain  from  railroad  agents  the  name  of  ulti- 
mate consignees,  and  also  that  some  consignees  in  the  same  man- 
ner are  put  in  touch  with  the  name  of  shippers,  thereby  defeating 
the  business  of  the  legitimate  wholesaler. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  undercharge  bills  submitted  b3'  the 
railroads,  the  report  stated  that  the  commission  in  a  recent  report 
to  Congress  recommended  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion act  be  amended  providing  that  it  be  compulsory  for  carriers 
to  collect  undercharge  bills  within  a  reasonable  period,  perhaps 
ninety  days,  and  if  not  collected  until  after  that  time  they  should 
be  deemed  guilty  of  giving  a  rebate.  No  action  has  been  taken, 
however,  and  the  report  suggests  that  attention  along  the  line  of 
the  commissioners'  recommendation  be  given. 

B.  F.  Betts,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  transjiortation  and 
railroads,  then  repoi'ted.  This  report  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
committee  the  past  year  and  referred  particularly  to  railroad 
weighing  matters  and  milling-in-transit.  Reference  to  the  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  brought  out, 
which  showed  that  a  large  proportion  of  freight  cars  are  unsten- 
ciled  as  to  actual  tare  weight,  and  that  scale  manufacturers 
acknowledge  that  it  is  impossible  to  correctly  weigh  cars  coupleil 
and  in  transit  over  scales. 

Referring  to  the  milling-in-transit  question,  the  report  said  that 
the  association  was  requested  by  the  exporters'  association  to  join 
them  in  a  petition  asking  for  a  longer  period  than  forty-eight 
hours  for  loading  or  unloading  shipments  of  lumber  of  over  50,000 
feet,  and  that  half  holidays  should  not  be  counted  in  the  time 
period. 

The  report  referred  to  the  agitation  for  lower  rates  on  inferior 
lumber.  In  referring  the  subject  to  the  board  of  trustees,  it  was 
deemed    inadvisable   to   make   any   change   in   the   present   lumber 


rates  on  the  ground  that  if  lower  rates  were  made  on  boxes,  higher 
rates  would  soon  be  established  on  the  better  grades. 

The  report  referred  to  the  securing  by  the  transportation  bureau 
of  a  ruling  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  said 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  carrier  to  disclose  to  a  shipper  the  name 
of  the  ultimate  consignee  of  a  shipment  re-consigned  in  transit  by 
the  original  consignee. 

The  report  of  the  legislation  committee  was  then  read  by  J.  T. 
Christe,  chairman.  He  said  that  nothing  of  importance  had  been 
accomplished  as  nothing  had  been  referred  to  the  committee  for 
its  consideration.  The  chairman  said  that  he  had  written  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  recently  asking  for  any  suggestions  that 
might  be  embodied  in  a  report,  and  the  invariable  reply  was  that 
owing  to  satisfactory  conditions  and  excellent  outlook,  they  had  no 
suggestions  to  make  for  any  new  legislation. 

The  special  committee  on  car  stakes  delivered  its  report  through 
chairman  George  F.  Craig.  The  report  stated  that  the  position 
of  the  lumber  shippers  on  the  car  stake  question  was  just,  and 
that  the  majority  of  roads  will  admit  its  justice.  Delay  in  obtain- 
ing an  equitable  settlement  is  costing  the  lumbermen  many  times 
over  the  expense  incurred  in  the  former  efforts,  as  well  as  the 
additional  cost  of  further  action.  The  report  concluded  with  the 
statement  that  profiting  by  past  experience  there  is  fair  grounds 
for  further  prosecuting  the  contention  with  reasonable  encourage- 
ment to  expect  a  renewal  of  the  former  decision  of  the  case. 

George  H.  Holt,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  fire  insurance, 
then  reported  for  that  body.  The  report  said  that  more  than  six 
hundred  bills  had  been  presented  during  the  past  year  through 
various  legislators  in  different  states,  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing or  controlling  fire  insurance  business.  Public  sentiment  has 
undoubtedly  been  aroused  and  is  determined  to  make  itself  felt 
in  this  question.  The  report  reviewed  the  various  insurance  bills 
which  have  been  adopted  in  different  states,  and  then  turned  to  a 
discussion  of  the  so-called  arson  trust,  which  is  commanding  so 
much  attention  throughout  the  country. 

The  report  told  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  consolidated 
power  of  insurance  companies  to  discredit  lumber  and  the  use  of 
wood  for  any  purpose.  This  effort  has  been  along  the  lines  of 
promulgating  building  codes  and  restrictions  which  are  being 
pressed  upon  cities  for  adoption.  It  stated  that  the  movement  has 
succeeded  to  such  an  extent  in  cities  that  property  owners  and 
architects  have  discovered  that  the  new  enterprises  and  popula- 
tion are  settling  in  the  smaller  towns  where  such  restrictions  are 
not  in  force.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  same  element  to  have 
the  restrictions  made  nationwide  ultimately. 

The  report  suggested  that  the  power  of  the  various  industries 
allied  in  the  manufacture  of  various  products  of  the  forests  is  tre- 
mendous, and  that  by  consolidating  its  influence  the  insurance  evil 
and  the  campaign  against  wood  products  can  be  successfully  made. 

The  report  then  proposed  a  remedy  regarding  the  buying  of  in- 
surance, giving  a  committee  of  buyers  of  insurance,  not  sellers, 
authority  to  supervise  and  place  insurance  for  the  group,  thus 
lowering  the  cost  of  getting  the  business  to  the  companies  and 
resulting  in  better  distribution  of  the  risks,  and  decreasing  the 
fire  loss  by  eliminating  the  moral  hazard.  The  same  committee, 
according  to  the  suggestion,  might  be  empowered  to  represent  all 
members  in  the   matter  of  fire   loss  adjustment. 

FRIDAY'S  SESSION 

The  session  of  Fri<lay  morning  was  opened  by  a  report  of  the 
coastwise   insurance   committee. 

Following  the  report  of  this  committee,  F.  R.  Babcock,  counselor 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  reported.  The 
report  reviewed  the  efforts  leading  up  to  and  eventually  resulting 
in  the  present  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  reviewed  the 
vast  scope  of  power  promised  through  such  an  organization,  which 
scope  has  been  realized  since  the  effort  culminated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  that  association.  This  organization  was  organized  at  the 
Hotel  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  22,  1912.  There  were 
approximately    900    delegates    present,    representing    nearly    every 
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industrial  and  commercial  organization  in  the  United  States.  Harry 
A.  Wheeler  of  Chicago  was  elected  president,  and  in  addition  there 
were  elected  four  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  secretary,  assistant 
secretary  and  various  other  officers.  The  various  officers  were  ap- 
pointed with  the  idea  of  having  a  representation  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  and  of  all  kinds  of  manufacture  and  commerce. 

The  report  reviewed  the  sentiment  as  expressed  regarding  the 
many  organized  chambers  of  commerce,  stating  that  it  is  very 
favorably  considered  in  all  official  and  legislative  circles.  The 
speaker  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  association.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Washington,  January 
21,  22  and  23.  The  first  annual  banquet  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  during  that  meeting,  and  among  the  speakers  were  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Dr.  Elliott,  ex-president  of  Harvard  University. 
The  speeches  of  both  these  gentlemen  strongly  urged  the  need 
•of  such  an  organization. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  this  meeting  on  the  Page  bill,  which  bill  was  endorsed  in  its 
essential  provisions,  and  urged  upon  Congress  for  enactment.  This 
is  a  bill  to  provide  for  compulsory  education  up  to  a  certain  age. 
The  Pomerene  bill  providing  for  safeguarding  cotton  bills  of  lading 
against  forgery  was  endorsed. 

In  speaking  of  the  order  of  the  recent  ■•Hlministvation  provid- 
ing for  examination  for  entrance  to  the  counsular  and  diplomatic 
service,  the  promotion  from  grade  to  grade,  the  association  stateil 
that  it  should  be  given  recognition,  stability  and  permanency  by 
enactment  into  law.  Considering  a  banking  and  currency  system, 
resolutions  on  this  question  were  referred  to  the  board  of  directors 
for  action. 

Eesolutions  endorsing  the  idea  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission 
were  adopted. 

This  report  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

.John  M.  Woods  reported  for  the  committee  on  forestry  as  fol- 
lows: 

Report  of  Forestry  Committee 


siu'itt'ully    lu-y    til    siiiimii    ihi-    fullowin.i; 


Tlic    committi'c    mi    fin-i  str,\' 
report  : 

We  view  Willi  doi'ii  conccru  the  efforts  that  lui'  bring  made  in  Congress 
and  some  of  tbe  state  legislatures  to  turn  over  the  national  forests,  their 
mauagi'incnt  and  resources,  to  the  states  in  which  they  are  located.  We 
believe  these  national  forests  are  the  property  of  tlie  whole  people  and 
are  the  most  significant  and  concrete  expression  of  the  principle  of 
conservation.  Under  the  present  intelligent  managemem  nf  the  national 
government,  monopoly  of  these  public  resources  is  prevented,  their  pres- 
ent and  future  u-^es  for  all  the  people  secured.  Once  public  ownership  is 
surrendered,  the  three  great  resources— timl)er.  water  and  foragi — will 
quickly  be  monopolized  for  private  advantage.  The  financial  burden  for 
the  protection,  administration  and  development  of  these  forests  would 
involve  a  financial  burden  far  beyond  the  ability  of  any  state  to  assume. 
With  the  general  government  in  control  of  the.si'  forests  a  sound,  stable 
policy  will  be  assured,  free  frnm  any  local,  political  nr  other  influences, 
whereas,  if  left  to  the  several  states  in  which  they  are  located,  they 
will  be  made  the  football  of  private  interests  and  political  factions.  This 
ohangp  can  only  moan  the  abandonment  of  fori'st  conservation  as  a 
sound  and  safe  public  policy,  and  presenting  to  a  few  states  wealth  that 
figures  can  hardly  express,  and  that  rightfully  belong  to  all  the  states. 
'I'liere  is  no  mistaking  the  attitude  of  many  senators  and  representatives 
toward  the  ownership  and  management  of  these  vast  national  resources. 
This  is  shown  in  curtailment  of  appropriations  and  all  manner  of 
■criticisms.  There  should  be  the  amplest  appropriation  for  the  prevention 
of  forest  (ires  and  investigation  of  the  v.ilue  of  what  is  both  above  and 
below  the  surface  and  of  the  practical  and  financial  value  iif  the  water 
■of  which  the  forest  is  the  natural  storage  reservoir.  There  will  probably 
be  an  extra  session  of  Congress  which  will  attempt  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  all  along  the  line,  including  lumber  and  forest  products.  Vour 
committee  docs  not  deem  it  wise,  in  view  of  the  probable  divergence  of 
opinion  existing  in  our  association  on  the  tariff,  to  make  any  specific 
recommendations,  believing  that  all  who  are  interested  for  or  against  any 
change  should  communicate  their  views  t,o  their  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  While  the  tariff  is  made  a  political  question,  it  should 
be  taken  out  of  that  domain,  and  become,  as  it  is  a  purely  business 
matter  and  should  be  worked  out  as  in  Germany,  by  a  permanent  non- 
partisan  board   of  competent  tariff  experts. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  great  vital  living  question  affeel  in^  I  lie  present 
and  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  ninety  millions  of  people.  Arc  we. 
as  an  association,  and  individuals,  doing  our  whole  duty  and  making  our 
influence  for  good  felt,  not  only  in  our  own  business.  Init  in  that  wider 
field,  the  public  and  lawmaking  bodies?  State  and  uatinnal  legislatures  are 
flooded   with   bills  affecting  cither  directly  or   indirectly   ever.A-   member  of 


this  association.  President  DeLaney,  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers' 
.Association,  Feb.  4,  said :  "A  subject  which  should  be  given  attention 
is  the  probable  enactment,  in  most  states,  of  a  workmen's  compensation 
law  in  order  that  just  and  proper  bills  may  be  enacted,  and  that  all 
states  have  bills  of  similarity  to  prevent  confusion.  This  brings  to  my 
mind  the  vital  question  of  citizenship.  Many  of  us  refuse  to  participate 
in  local  politics,  fearing  revenge  at  the  hands  of  the  politicians.  This 
to  my  mind  is  the  height  of  cowardice.  As  property  owners  and  citizens 
we  should  assert  ourselves."  Your  chairman  would  like  to  see  this  asso- 
ciation and  every  commercial  organization  throughout  the  land  have  the 
moral  courage  to  take  up,  discuss  and  vote  on  the  great  questions  affect- 
ing not  only  our  own  industry,  but  the  public  welfare.  It  would  have 
great  weight  with  legislators,  especially  if  supplemented  by  a  personal 
letter  of  .vour  senator  or  representative.  It  seems  to  me  the  prayer  of 
every  lumberman  and  good  citizen  ought  to  be  ; 
"God  give  us  men, 
.\    time   like    this   demands. 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true   faith   and   ready  hands  : 
Men  whom   the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill, 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  cannot  bu.v. 
.Men  who  possess  opinions  and   a  will. 
.Men  who  have  honor,   men  who  will  not  lie, 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  down   his  treacherous   flatteries  without  winking  ; 
Tall   men,   sun-crowned,    who  live   above   the   fog. 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 

Following  the  report  of  Mr.  Woods ',  the  advisory  committee  to 
the  American  rorestry  Association  reported  through  Chairman 
E.  C.  Lippineott.  The  chairman  reported  that  there  was  little  to 
speak  of  in  the  matter  of  accomplishment  for  the  past  year.  There 
was  no  communication  of  the  advisory  board  directly  with  the 
American   Forestry   Association. 

The  report  told  of  the  rapid  growth  in  numbers,  financial 
strength  and  jiublic  prestige  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion and  reviewed  the  effort  leading  up  to  the  en.ictment  of  the 
Week's  bill  providing  for  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  forest 
reserves.  It  told  of  the  work  that  has  already  been  done  in.  the 
matter  of  purchasing  timberiands  for  water  reserves  with  the  appro- 
priations provided  by  this  act. 

The  report  reviewed  the  work  done  in  the  matter  of  forest  fire 
jirevention,  and  said  that  frequent  discussions  of  this  question  such 
as  are  effected  through  the  various  meetings  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association,  would  result  in  the  eventual  successful  solution 
of  the  problem.  Already  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  efficient 
work  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  protecting  the  forests  against 
fire. 

Referring  to  the  agitation  which  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  in  the  matter  of  the  transferring  of  the  national  forests  to 
the  control  of  the  states,  the  committee  went  on  record  as  being 
distinctly  and  unconditionally  opposed  to  any  such  action,  and 
endorsed  the  policy  and  accomplishments  of  the  federal  forest 
service,  and  stated  that  the  attempt  to  return  forest  lauds  to  state 
control  is  merely  an  effort  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  fraud- 
ulent exploitation  and  national  reserves  to  get  state  reserves  in  a 
))Osition  where  the}'  are  available.  The  report  closes  with  an 
appeal  to  members  of  the  association  for  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  A.ssociation.  All  were  urged  to  .ioin  who  had  not 
already  done  so. 

At  the  final  afternoon  session  of  the  organization,  on  Friday,  the 
following  trustees  were  elected  for  three  years: 

N.   IT.   Waleott,   rrovideuce,  R,   I: 

K.    I!.   Babcock,   Pittsburgh.   Pa.: 

K.    M.   Carrier.   Sardis.   Miss.  : 

I-'.   li.   Kobertson.   Memphis.   Tenn.  : 

11.   ().   A^ler.   Chicago,   III.  ; 

.1.    Itandall   Williams.   I'hiladelphia.   Pa.: 

T.    M.    liriuvn.    Louisville.   Ky. 

Following  the  adjournment,  the  board  of  trustees  held  a  meeting, 
and  agreeable  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  association.  Nelson  H. 
Waleott  of  Providence  was  elected  president;  Gordon  C.  Edwards 
of  Ottawa  was  elected  first  vice-president;  W.  W.  Knight  of 
luiliauapolis,  second  vice-president;  Henry  Cajje  was  elected  treas- 
urer, and  E.  F.  Perry  was  continued  as  secretary. 

The  social  feature  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers' 
Association  convention  found  its  usual  expression  in  a  banquet 
held  at  the  Chelsea  hotel,  on  Friday  evening,  which  brought  out  the 
usual   large   attendance;    in   fact,  the   banquet   hall   was   crowded   to 
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A    great    many    wives    of 


the   limit    to    accommodate    everyone, 
members  were  present. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  E.  M.  JIacDonald,  K.  C,  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  Picton,  Xova  Scotia.  His  subject,  "Canada," 
was  handled  in  a  very  able  manner. 

J.  Hampton  Moore,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Deep  Waterways 
Association,  and  T>.  J.  Lewis,  congressman  from  Maryland,  were 
also  prominent  speakers  at  the  occasion. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Walcott  as 
president  of  the  Xational  Wholesale  Liunber  Dealers'  Association, 
great  wisdom   has  been    displayed.     Mr.   Walcott   is   a   man   who 


stands  very  high  in  lumber  affairs,  and  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent, aggressive  and  intelligent  members  of  the  fraternity  of  the 
entire  East.  He  has  been  a  hard  worker  for  the  association  for 
many  years,  and  this  is  a  just  recognition  of  his  abilities  and 
talents  that  is  worthy  of  the  organization.  He  surely  will  carry 
the  afifairs  of  the  organization  to  still  higher  standards  of  good 
business  results  and  good  business  morals  that  have  prevailed  in 
the  past. 

Nothing  but  words  of  encomium  can  be  said  for  F.  E.  Parker, 
who  has  been  a  very  faithful  and  competent  incumbent  of  the 
position  of  president  for  the  past  year. 
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-^       Flooring  Factories   Progressive       -^ 


A  good  deal  of  ground  might  be  found  for  the  contention  that 
flooring  factories,  as  a  whole,  are  among  the  most  progressive 
in  the  entire  hardwood  and  woodworking  field.  The  average 
manufacturer  of  hardwood  flooring  realizes  that  he  is  turning  out 
a  quality  product  and  that  he  cannot  give  too  much  attention 
to  its  manufacture;  and  while  it  is  said  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  that  the  flooring  business  still  needs  education  on  the 
subject  of  how  to  get  proper  prices  for  its  product,  there  is  little 
fault  to  be  found  in  the  factory  end,  at  all  events. 

One  feature  of  flooring  factories  that  commends  itself  is  the 
way  in  which  dry  kilns  are  made  use  of.  In  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  lumber  consumed,  it  is  probable  that  the  well-managed 
flooring  factory  has  a  larger  kiln  capacity  than  the  typical  plant 
in  any  other  line.  In  fact,  a  big  manufacturer  recently  stated 
that  he  had  enlarged  his  kilns  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
idea  of  reducing  the  cost  of  handling  material  to  the  minimum. 
This  is  possible  in  a  good  many  cases,  because  the  flooring  factory 
is  often  located  in  a  hardwood  lumber  market,  so  as  to  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  pick  up  his  oak  without  much  trouble,  and  to 
get  prompt   deliveries. 

When  conditions  are  favorable,  the  factory  can  be  operated  at 
full  capacity  with  no  lumber  being  handled  in  and  out  of  the 
yard  whatever.  The  operations  of  the  kiln  can  be  adjusted  so 
that  lumber  received  is  put  into  the  drying  apparatus,  instead 
of  the  yard,  and  taken  out  for  immediate  use,  so  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  piling  the  material  on  the  yard,  and  then  rehandling 
it  when  the  time  comes  to  put  it  into  the  kUn.  If  this  method  can 
lie  worked  out,  a  saving  of  something  like  $1  a  thousand  on  the 
lumber  used  is  effected,  less  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining 
the  additional  kilns  made  necessarj-  by  this  system. 

A  stunt  which  is  said  to  affect  production  costs  favorably  in 
a  good  many  flooring  factories,  especially  those  making  plain  oak, 
is  ripping  the  strips  on  a  gang  edger.  It  is  worth  noting  H;hat  the 
custom  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  those  using  plain  oak,  as 
quartered  oak  flooring  manufacturers  as  a  rule  contend  that  the 
character  of  their  material  does  not  warrant  the  use  of  the  gang 
edger  for  ripping  purposes.  The  obvious  advantage  is  secured  in 
the  greater  volume  of  work  that  can  be  done,  and  the  greater 
accuracy  of  the  work;  for,  say  what  you  will,  there  are  bount' 
to  be  inaccuracies  in  ripping  on  a  single  saw,  for  the  sawyer 
cannot  hold  the  strip  against  the  guide  firmly  and  evenly  enough 
to  insure  absolute  accuracy,  as  is  certain  to  be  the  case  when  the 
piece  is  cut  between  two  saws. 

Some  flooring  manufacturers  who  have  investigated  this  plan 
believe  that  the  chance  for  waste  is  greater  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  work  is  done  more  or  less  mechanically,  the  material 
being  fed  into  the  edger  without  any  opportunity  for  discrimina- 
tion and  selection  to  be  exercised.  But  the  waste  problem  cannot 
always  be  taken  care  of  at  the  saw;  it  calls  for  a  broader  policy 
than  that.  In  fact,  one  of  the  big  factories  which  does  use  gang 
edgers  in  ripping  has  a  remarkably  small  amount  of  waste,  because 
it  takes  occasion  to  work  all  of  its  offal  into  narrow  stock  like 
crate  material,  binder  strips,  etc. 


But  it  is  plain  that  when  a  manufacturer  is  producing  quartered 
oak  flooring,  and  has  a  chance  to  save  money  by  the  proper  use 
of  his  lumber,  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  him  to  do  so  if 
he  is  ripping  his  stock  on  a  single  saw.  One  flooring  concern 
which  uses  this  plan  turns  out  little  or  no  }g"  select  flooring, 
throwing  out  strips  of  that  grade  to  be  worked  into  something  else 
for  which  there  is  a  better  demand  and  on  which  there  may  be 
more  profit,  confining  its  production  of  this  particular  thickness 
to  clear  flooring,  and  working  up  selects,  by  means  of  resawing, 
into  thinner  stock. 

By  putting  it  up  to  the  experienced  sawyer  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  lumber  that  there  is  to  be  had,  the  manufacturer  insures 
losing  no  values  in  high-priced  quartered  oak  and  similar  material. 
He  pays  more  for  labor,  of  course,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
determining  which  element  is  the  most  important  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

The  situation  may  be  likened  to  that  in  the  sawmill  business. 
In  a  good  many  small  mills,  turning  out  high-priced  lumber  from 
high-priced  logs,  the  manufacturer  cuts  all  thicknesses,  every  log 
being  carefully  scanned  and  sawed  into  the  dimensions  which 
will  produce  the  best  grades.  In  this  way  the  lumberman  loses 
nothing  of  the  value  of  his  timber.  But  on  the  other  hand  when 
the  operations  of  a  big  mill  cutting  from  50,000  to  100,000  feet 
of  lumber  a  day  are  investigated,  it  is  customary  to  find  attention 
being  coucentrated  on  a  few  thicknesses;  sometimes  on  one,  such 
as  inch  lumber.  The  manufacturer  in  this  case  is  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  getting  out  a  big  production  in  order  to  keep  his 
manufacturing  costs  low.  This  he  has  to  do  because  of  his  large 
overhead  expense.  The  smaller  plant  has  an  entirely  different 
problem,  and  handles  it  differently. 

Another  interesting  department  of  the  flooring  business  is  the 
warehouse  proposition.  Inasmuch  as  flooring  is  used  in  construc- 
tion work,  sales  are  a  seasonal  proposition.  The  extent  of  the 
periods  may  depend  on  the  selling  system  employed  by  the  manu- 
facturer, and  will  be  affected  by  whether  he  sells  through  jobbers, 
who  in  turn  sell  to  the  contractor,  or  direct  to  the  latter.  But  in 
any  event  it  is  usually  necessary  to  store  a  considerable  amount 
of  stock  to  take  care  of  the  heavy  business  which  it  is  known 
will  come  later. 

Adjusting  the  capacity  of  the  factory  to  the  facilities  of  the 
warehouse,  and  vice  versa,  is  a  nice  problem  for  the  flooring  man. 
Shall  he  attempt  to  make  capital  out  of  his  storage  facilities  by 
keeping  his  plant  going  at  top  speed  all  the  tfme,  and  carrying 
a  lot  of  flooring  in  stock,  compared  with  the  daily  output  of  the 
factory;  or  shall  he  increase  his  manufacturing  facilities,  using 
the  warehouse  merely  as  a  means  of  tiding  over  the  occasional 
dull  periods,  and  not  as  an  actual  complement  of  the  manufacturing 
end  of  the  business? 

.  If  a  big  warehouse  is  put  into  service  as  a  kind  of  reservoir, 
into  which  is  put  stock  which  will  not  be  sold  for  some  months 
ahead,  the  manufacturer  immediately  faces  a  charge  for  interest 
on  this  idle  capital;  but  he  makes  up  for  it  in  having  a  smaller 
investment  in   machinery,  and  in  being  able  to  operate  his  plant 
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at  the  maximum  efficiency  by  running  full  time  all  the  year  round. 
The  man  with  the  big  factory  and  the  relatively  small  warehouse 
must  cut  down  his  operations  now  and  then  to  wait  for  the  market 
to  catch  up  with  him;  the  other  man,  having  figured  this  variation 
in  the  demand  in  advance,  is  less  troubled  with  fluctuations,  due, 
as  indicated,  to  the  seasonal  character  of  the  business. 

Flooring  factories  as  a  rule  are  giving  more  attention  to  the 
human  factor  than  most  other  branches  of  the  lumber  and  allied 
trades.  For  instance,  over  each  of  the  planers  in  a  southern 
hardwood  flooring  plant  is  a  sign  carrying  the  word,  "Think!" 
While  the  effect  of  this  legend  upon  the  operatives  doubtless 
becomes  less  with  the  passage  of  time,  it  is  an  admonition  that 
must  have  a  lot  of  real  effect.  And  in  the  same  plant  the  pro- 
duction of  the  various  machines  is  listed  daily,  comparisons  with 
previous  years  being  kept,  so  that  the  men  can  see  whether  they 


are  keeping  up  with  their  competitors,  and  whether  the  factory 
as  a  whole  is  doing  as  well  as  it  formerly  did.  This  stimulates- 
interest  and  develops  the  spirit  of  competition  which  is  relied  upon 
by  many  to  aid  in  the  work  of  an  industrial  organization. 

In  the  same  connection,  as  well  as  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,- 
the  uniform  attention  given  to  lighting  is  of  interest.  In  one  big- 
factory  which  the  writer  visited  not  long  ago,  the  wall  was  prac- 
tically made  of  glass;  while  overhead  skylights  furnished  addi- 
tional natural  illumination.  The  relation  of  good  daylight  to  good 
work  is  better  understood  in  the  metal-working  trades,  probably,, 
than  in  woodworking;  and  flooring  men  who  have  seen  the  advan- 
tages, with  the  idea  of  aiding  the  condition  and  increasing  the- 
comfort  of  their  men,  of  good  lighting  are  realizing  upon  what- 
ever additional  investment  is  required  to  get  it  in  the  form  of 
better  work  and  fewer  accidents. 
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The  Mail  Bag 


Any  reader  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  desiring  to  communicate 
with  any  of  the  Inquirers  listed  in  this  section  can  have  the  ad- 
dresses on  written  request  to  the  IVIail  Bag  Department,  HARD- 
WOOD RECORD,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  and  referring 
to  the  number  at  the  head  of  each  letter  and  enclosing  a  self- 
addressed  stamped   envelope. 


B  407 — Seeks  Oak  and  Ash  Truck  Poles 

New  York,  N.  Y..  Feb.  2o. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  We  would  like 
to  have  the  names  of  some  reput.ii^le  sawmills  who  want  to  supply  ami 
who  know  how  to  properly  cut  good  oak  and  ash  truck  poles. 

Trusting  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  let  us  have  this  information,  and 
(hankiuf  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  and  with  best  wishes  we  re- 
main, • 

The  above  has  been  supplied  with  a  list  of  manufacturers  of  wagon 
stock,  who  would  probably  be  in  a  position  to  cut  the  stock  desired.— 
Editor. 

B  408 — In  the  Market  for  Ash  Logs 

Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  4.— Eilitor  II.\rdwiiod  Record  :  Can  you  give  us 
the  addresses  of  some  small  mills  that  manufacture  asb  or  couid  you  give 
ub  any  information  regarding  parties  who  might  furnish  several  cars  ot 
ash  logs? 


Company. 


A  list  of  ash  lumber  producers  and  a  source  of  supply  for  ash  logs 
has  been  furnished  the  above  correspondent.  Would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  handlers  of  ash  logs  who  would  like  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  this  prospective  customer. — Editor. 


'ic^5i;aii;aiae»»iMetiTOatm^)i^>i«^^ 


News  Miscellany 


Chicago   Weight   Hearing 

The  last  hearin.a  on  railroad  weights  was  held  in  Chicago  on  Fob.  2G 
and  27.  Vt  this  hearing,  in  answer  to  Commissioner  Prouty's  statement 
that  what  was  desired  was  some  method  ot  settling  disputes  in  regard  to 
weights,  Mr.  Maegly  ot  the  Santa  Fe  explained  that  committees  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  have  the  matter  in  hand,  and  will  probably 
present  a  partial  report  at  the  May  meeting  of  that  association,  Mr.  Hale, 
chairman  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  made  the  following  sug- 
gestions which  he  thought  should  be  covered  in  the  briefs  and  arguments 
which  might  be  filed  with  the  commission  : 
Light  Weights  of  Cars: 

Rules,    reports  and   tolerance. 
Standards  of  Scales  and  Weighing: 
Weighing  machine  tolerance. 
Weighing  in  motion — uncoujiled  at  both  ends. 
Weighing  in  motion — coupled   at  both   ends. 
Weighing  standing — uncoupled  at  both  ends. 
Weighing  standing — coupled    at   both   ends. 
Rules — Uniform: 
Test  weighing. 

Railroad  and  shipping  weights. 
Miscellaneous: 
Pilfering. 

Refuse  and  clean  cars. 
Commissioner  Prouty  stated  his  belief  that  the  railroads  should  file 
briefs  and  also  argue  the  matter  before  the  commission.  He  said  that  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Hale  were  substantially  what  he  had  in  mind, 
except  that  he  would  put  at  the  head  of  the  list  the  question  of  federal 
control  as  to  the  whole  matter  ot  scales  and  their  operations  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  control  should  go.  He  wanted  to  know,  under  the 
matter  of  tolerance,  what  was  the  limit  of  accuracy  that  might  be  expected 


from  the  track  scales  and  what  was  to  be  done  when  discrepancies  in 
weights  occur.  He  thought  that  weighing  should  be  done  as  early  a& 
possible  after  the  shipment  was  in  the  custody  of  the  carrier  and  that  the 
shipper  should  be  notified  of  the  weight  obtained  at  that  time  and  that 
that  weight  should  govern  throughout,  unless  changed  for  very  satisfactory 
reasons.  He  also  thought  that  if  change  was  made  by  the  carrier,  the 
shipper  should  be  notified,  because,  under  the  present  practice,  the  shipper 
never  knows  of  the  change  until  complaint  is  made  to  him  by  the  con- 
signee, when  it  is  too  late  to  determine  whether  the  complaint  is  well 
founded. 

The  hearing  was  adjourned  to  Mar.  10  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  case  would  probably  be  argued  about  the  first  week  in  May  and 
that  anyone  desiring  to  prepare  a  brief  or  submit  argument  should  notify 
the  commission  prior  to  Apr.  15. 

Meeting  Baltimore  Exchange 

The  aionthly  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Lumber  Kxchange,  held  Mar.  ". 
while  largely  attended  and  very  eD.ioyable,  was  productive  of  little  busi- 
ness. Only  some  routine  matters  received  attention,  the  business  session 
lasting  hardly  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  The  members  then  adjournecJ 
to  the  dining  hall,  where  an  excellent  luncheon,  served  in  the  best  style 
of  the  club,  was  partaken  of.  .\bout  fifty  lumbermen  were  present,  one 
of  the  visitors  being  K.  C.  Evarts.  secretary  of  the  Retail  Lumber  Dealers" 
Association  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with  headquarters  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  building  at  Rochester.  President  Theodore  Mottu  of 
Theodore  Mottu  &  Co.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  L.  H.  Gwaltney  of  thi- 
American  Lumber  Company,  was  secretary. 

Meeting  of  New  Jersey  Lumbermen 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  New  .Jersey  Lumbermen's  Pro- 
tective Association  was  held  at  the  "Washington,"  this  cit.y.  Feb.  26.  The- 
business  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Geo.  A.  Smock  at  2 
o'clock.     There  were  over  150  in  attendance. 

Reports  of  officers  and  committees  were  read  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
rast  year.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  suit  of  the  government 
against  the  Eastern  States  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  of  which 
the  New  Jersey  association  is  a  member.  A.  B.  Cruikshank,  counsel  for 
the  lumbermen,  addressed  the  meeting  and  reviewed  the  decision  of  the 
circuit  court,  which  was  adverse  to  the  associations.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  lumbermen  on  all  questions  of  fact,  reduc- 
ing the  decision  to  one  of  pure  law.  The  directors  of  the  association  hart 
previously  voted  in  favor  of  taking  the  ca.se  to  the  Supreme  court  at 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank's  talk  at  the  meeting  roused  the  member- 
ship to  great  enthusiasm,  and  by  vote  the  association  went  on  record  as 
favoring  appeal  to  the  highest  court.  The  course  followed  by  counsel  and 
the  special  defense  committee  was  also  endorsed. 

Jas.  Sherlock  Davis  and  John  F.  Stoeves,  lumbermen  of  New  York,  mem- 
bers of  the  defense  committee  also  review-ed  the  case. 

A  tentative  draft  of  proposed  changes  in  the  by-laws  and  constitution 
was  read  to  the  meeting  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  to  report^ 
back  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  association. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  I.  Newton  Rudg- 
crs,  Montclair :  vice-president,  M.  T.  Brewster,  Little  Ferry :  treasurer, 
J.  F.  Glasby,  Newark,  Directors  for  three  years  :  I.  A.  Collins,  Morris- 
town  ;  H.  V.  Weeks,  Weehawken  :  W.  D.  Gulick,  Washington  :  S.  H.  Van- 
derbeek,  Jersey  City,  and  S.  F.  Bailey,  Newark. 

The  chief  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Gov.  Fielder  of  New  Jersey,  who 
succeeds  President-elect  Wilson.  Mr.  Fielder  addressed  the  diners  and 
spoke  on  the  lien  law.  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  material  men  of 
the  state  who  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  have  the  law  changed 
in  some  respects.  Mr.  Fielder  has  consistently  opposed  the  dealers  and 
took  occasion  to  explain  his  attitude.  He  closed  with  some  complimen- 
lary  remarks  for  his  distinguished  predecessor. 

During  the  courses  there  w-as  much  entertainment  and  good  music  and 
.\  word  of  praise  for  the  committee  in  charge  is  in   order. 

Monthly  Meeting  Cincinnati  Lumbermen's  Club 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Lumbermen's  Club  at 
the  Business  Men's  Club  March  3,  there  was  much  gloom  and  sadness  ovef 
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the  absence  of  one  member  whose  sterltii<;  qualities  and  cheerful  counte- 
nance was  so  much  in  evidence  at  former  meetings,  and  in  the  death  of 
cx-Presldent  Cliff  S.  Walker  the  club  realizes  that  it  has  lost  a  worthy 
member  and  capable  advisor.  President  Shiels  in  opening  the  meeting 
could  not  refrain  from  eulogizing  the  departed  member  and  appointed  a 
committee  composed  of  J.  A.  Eolser,  S.  W.  Eichey.  \V.  A.  Bennett.  Ralph 
JlcCr.icken  and  W.  E.  Heyser  to  draw  up  suitable  resolutions  to  be  hand- 
Eomely  mounted  and  sent  to  the  family  as  a  reminder  of  the  esteem  in 
which  this  most  estimable  gentleman  was  held  by  the  entire  membership. 

After  the  usual  dinner  was  over,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
had  been  approved,  and  a  number  of  communications  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance were  disposed  of,  a  matter  that  most  of  the  members  are  much 
interested  in  was  taken  up,  namely,  that  of  creating  a  boulevard  out  of 
the  present  canal  which  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  city  and  has  been 
an  eyesore  for  years.  Chas.  H.  Zuber  of  the  Canal  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation made  a  strong  appeal  for  the  club's  assistance.  He  was  given  it 
cheerfully,  a  committee  consisting  of  H.  J.  Pfeister,  chairman,  B.  F.  Dul- 
weber  and  V.  B.  Kirkpatrick  being  appointtf'  to  lend  every  effort  to  have 
the  improvement  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  number  of  rate  questions  came  up,  and  Guy  M.  Freer,  traffic  manager 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Emil  Thoman  of  Bennett  &  Witte  were 
delegated  to  take  up  the  matter  and  make  a  thorough  investigation,  which 
will  likely  require  a  trip  to  St.  Louis  to  attend  a  meeting  that  is  to  be 
held  there  before  very  long.  Two  new  members  were  elected  to  member- 
ship :  the  Tennessee  Lumber  &  Coal  Company  and  the  Prendergast  Lum- 
ber Company,  which  have  lately  established  a  hardwood  yard  here. 

Hearing  on  Hardwood  Rates  for  Export 
.\  hearing  was  held  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  the 
Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  on  Feb.  2S,  in  the  case  of  the  National  Lumber 
Exporters'  Association  vs.  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
Railroad  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad.  The  ease  pertained  to  the 
rate  on  hardwood  lum'oer  for  export  from  certain  points  in  Arkansas  to 
New  Orleans.  The  National  Lumber  Exporters'  Association  is  asking 
for  a  reduction  to  fourteen  cents  from  some  stations  in  the  territory  and 
to  twelve  cents  from  other  stations.  It  claims  that  it  cannot  compete 
with  Memphis,  Tenn..  at  the  present  rate  on  hardwood  lumber  from 
Memphis  to  New  Orleans.  The  railroads  contended  they  had  a  right  to 
maintain  the  present  rate,  while  the  National  Lumljer  Exporters'  Associ- 
ation claimed  that  the  railroads  are  discriminating  against  certain  dealers 
in  favor  of  Memphis  lumbermen.  Commissioner  Prouty  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ordered  the  National  Lumber  Exporters' 
Association  to  file  a  brief  within  fifteen  days  after  the  testimony  was 
received  and  the  railroads  to  file  a  brief  within  thirty  days  after  they 
received   the  testimony. 

Meeting  Memphis  Lumbermen's  Club 

At  the  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Gayoso.  Saturday.  Mar.  1.  the  dues  of  active  members  were  raised 
from  $10  to  $15  per  year,  and  it  was  also  decided  by  way  of  amendment 
to  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  that  the  annual  banquet  could  be  held  at 
an.y  time  provided  a  majority  of  the  members  favored  this  course.  It  was 
specifically  declared,  however,  that  all  attending  this  function  should  paj 
for  each  plate  used  by  themselves  or  guests,  thus  making  the  function 
self  sustaining. 

An  effort  was  made  to  change  the  method  of  electing  officers,  pro- 
viding that  these  should  be  nominated  and  elected  the  same  evening. 
This  was  unanimously  voted  down,  however,  as  nearly  all  the  members 
believe  that  the  present  active  campaigns  made  each  year  are  among  the 
chief  assets  of  the  club  in  the  way  of  keeping  up  interest  and  attracting 
new  members.  This  proposed  amendment  brought  forth  a  great  deal  more 
(iiscussion  than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  designed  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  giving  up  a  considerable  amount  of  time  on  the  part  of 
the  nominees  to  the  election  campaign.  Those  who  spoke  against  the 
change,  however,  were  of  the  opinion  that  those  who  were  not  willing 
10  give  a  little  time  toward  securing  the  election  would  not  be  in  posi- 
tion to  give  the  proper  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
club  after  being  elected. 

John  \V.  McClure,  chairman  of  the  river  and  rail  committee,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  get- 
ting   shippers    to    attend    the   hearings    before    the    Interstate    Commerce 

•  ommission.  in  which  they  were  Interested.  He  said  that  a  bill  had  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States   Senate  by  Mr.   LaFoHette  dividing  the 

•  ntire  shipping  territory  in  the  itJnited  States  into  zones,  with  all  hear- 
ings affecting  that  zone  to  be  held  by  the  commission  at  the  largest 
point  therein.  He  believed  that  the  Tennessee  representatives  in  Con- 
gress should  be  petitioned  by  the  club  to  introduce  a  similar  bill.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Prouty,  while  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
nission,  had  spoken  publicly  in  favor  of  this  plan.  The  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted,  provide  that  other  similar  organiza- 
tions be  requested  to  take  this  matter  up  with  their  representatives. 
\V.  B.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  traffic  division  of  the  Business  Men's 
Ciub,  said  that  he  had  already  asked  the  directors  of  that  organization 
to  adopt  resolutions  along  the  same   line. 

Mr.  McCIure  also  reported  that  a  conference  had  been  arranged 
with  officials  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  through  which 
it  is  sought  to  correct  overcharges  in  connection  with  overweights  on 
lumber   and  log  shipments. 


Mr.  McCIure  also  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  ruling 
that,  in  tiling  claims  for  overcharges,  they  were  entitled  to  Interest  on 
all  refunds  growing  out  of  errors  in  rates.  He  said  that  the  awards  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  always  bear  interest  from  the  date 
tne  improper  rates  are  put  Into  effect,  and  that  this  ruling  had  been  made 
applicable  to  refunds  growing  out  of  lates  through  error. 

J.  II.  Townshcnd,  manager  of  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau, 
informed  the  club  that  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  scheduled  for  St.  Louis  Mar.  10,  had  Iwen  changed  to  Mem- 
phis. This  action  on  the  part  of  the  commission,  he  said,  grows  out  of 
the  fad  that  the  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  have  temporarily 
withdrawn  the  proposed  advance  in  rates  from  that  territory. 

Three  new  members  were  elected  as  follows  :  C.  L.  Crenshaw  of  W.  L. 
Crenshaw  &  Co.,  Edgar  A.  Leer  of  the  Green  River  Lumber  Company,  and 
■I'homas  J.  White  of  Bennett  &  Wltte.  Five  applications  for  member 
ship  were  also  filed,  three  active  and  two  associate.  These  applications 
will  be  voted  on  at  the  next  meeting. 

W.  I!.  Morgan  advised  the  club  that  the  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  had  spoken  very  warmly  in  favor 
of  .Mempliis  as  the  next  meeting  place.  The  club  decided,  in  the  light 
of  this  informatiiin,  to  go  after  the  annual  for  1914.  and  Instructed  the 
delegates  from  this  city  to  extend  an  invitation  to  that  effect.  C.  B. 
Dudley,  F.  B.  Robertson.  J.  W.  Thompson  and  other  prominent  lumber- 
men, attended  the  annual  at  -Atlantic  City.  Mar.  5  and  G. 

New  Vice-Presidents  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association 

The  following  is  a  list  of  state  vice-presidents  as  appointi'd  and  an- 
nounced by  President  W.  E.  Delaney  on  March  S  ; 

.\RKAKSAS — J.  F.   Mclntyre.   J.   F.  Mclntyre  &  Sons.  Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 

Georgia — W.  H.  Shippen.  Shippen  Brothers  Lumber  Company,  Ellijay. 
Ga. 

Illinois  —  William  Wilms.  Paepcke-Leicht  Lumber  Company.  Chicago,  IIL 

Indiana — Claude  Maley.  Maley  &  Wertz.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Kentucky — Floyd  Day,  Swann-Day  Lumber  Company,  Clay  City,  Ky. 

Iowa — Elmer  W.   Harris.  Harris  &  Cole  Brothers,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

LotisiANA — E.  B.  Schwing,  Schwing  Lumber  &  Shingle  Company.  Pla- 
quemine.  La. 

Massachi'SETTS — W.  E.  Litchfield,  Wm.  E.  Litchfield.  Boston.  Mass. 

Mississippi — S.  B.  Anderson.  Anderson-Tully  Company.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Missouri — W.  P.  .\nderson.  Gideon-.\nderson  Lumb(>r  and  .Manufactur- 
ing Company.  Gideon,  5Io. 

North  Carolina — W.  I.  Grandin,  Grandin  Lumber  Company.  Lenoir, 
N.  C. 

Ohio — Thos.  J.  Moffett,  Maley,  Thompson  &  Moffett  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Oklahoma — D.  A.  Anderson,  D.  A.  .\nderson  Lumber  Company.  Red- 
lands,   Okla. 

Pennsylvania — F.  A.  Kirby.  Cherry  River  Boom  &  Lumber  Company, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

SOCTH  Carolina — N.  W.  Gennett.  Gennett  Lumber  Company.  Franklin, 
N.  C. 

Tennessee — S.  Lieberman.  Lielx»rman.  Loveman  &  O'Brien.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Texas — A.  Deutsch.  Sabine  River  Lumber  and  Logging  Company.  Flana- 
gan. Texas. 

Virginia — N.   W.  Easterly.  Lebanon,  Va. 

West  Virginia — Peter  Carroll,  Clay  Lumber  Company.  Charleston. 
W.    Va. 

Imports  and  Exports  for  January 

q'he  regular  miinlhly  summary  of  imp(irts  and  exports  gives  a  total  of 
wood  and  manufactures  of  wood  imported  into  this  country  during  Janu- 
ary. 1013.  of  S?.,S4.j.().'i.''i.  This  marks  a  slight  increase  over  the  value  of 
imports  for  January,  mi  2.  which  aggregated  $3,413,115.  The  import  value 
of  mahogany  during  January.  1913.  was  $298,000.  as  against  $200,32."5 
January.  1912.  The  total  import  value  of  pulpwoods  January.  191. 'i  was 
$353,430.  as  compared  to  $2.'i3.353.  .Tanuary.  1912.  Under  the  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  such  sawed  lumber  as  boards,  planks,  deals,  etc..  aggre- 
gating in  value  $877,603,  were  Imported  during  the  past  January.  For 
January  the  preceding  year,  the  import  value  of  the  same  commodities 
was  $541,608.  The  import  value  of  furniture  practically  doubled  during 
the  .year,  being  $111,111  January.  1913.  Wood  pulp  totaling  in  value 
.<1. 269.774  was  imported  during  January.  1913.  In  January,  1912.  the 
value  of  this  commodity  aggregated  about  $200,000  more. 

The  total  export  value  of  wood  and  its  manufactures  was  $9.477.4,30  In 
January.  1913,  as  against  $7,066,242  January.  1912.  Total  export  value 
of  logs  and  other  round  timber,  including  hickory,  oak.  walnut  and  others, 
was  $425,260  last  January,  and  the  preceding  January  was  S27,s.471. 
The  total  export  value  of  hewn  and  sawed  timbers  was  $1,004,092.  Janu- 
ary. 1913.  which  is  considerably  more  than  twice  the  export  value  of 
the  same  commodities  January  the  year  before.  Such  manufactured  lum- 
ber as  hoards,  planks,  deals,  joists  and  scantling  in  the  various  kinds  of 
woods  were  exported  from  this  country  January,  1913.  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  $4,799,752,  as  against  $3,797,012  January,  1912.  Thus  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  value  of  export  lumbt'r  increased  practically  $1,000,000 
during  the  year.  The  value  of  railroad  ties  exported  the  past  January 
was  .$172.7.86.  Shingles  showed  a  satisfactory  increase,  as  did  box  sbooks. 
The  value  of  export  staves  practically  doubled,  while  about  $100,000  was 
added  to  the  value  of  export  furniture. 
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Death  of  Cliff  S.  Walker 

Cliff  S.  Walker,  president  cf  thi  Bayou  Land  and  Lumber  Comoany. 
Tice-president  of  the  Tensas  River  Lumber  Company,  both  of  Cincinnati.  O., 
and  an  ex-pres>ident  of  the  Cincinnati  Lumbermen's  Club,  died  at  his  home 
in  Covington  Sunday  morning,  Feb.  23,  after  an  illness  of  several  months, 
death  resulting  from  a  general  break  down  followed  by  complication^. 
Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  beloved  lumbermen  in 
this  section,  as  well  as  a  ver.v  successful  business  man.  He  had  resided 
in  Covington.  Ky..  most  of  his  life  time  and  was  recently,  since  his  illness, 
elected  to  the  board  of  education  of  Covington,  which  position  he  was 
never  able  to  fill  owing  to  ill  health.  He  resigned  for  that  reason  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Walker  was  born  Jan.  4,  1855.  in  Newport.  Ky.  His  mother  was 
Eliza  Lee  Stuart  of  Maysville,  Ky.  His  father,  William  Perry  Walker  of 
FVemingsburg,  Ky..  was  a  steamboat  owner,  plying  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  Orleans,  in  which  vocation  he  was  succeeded  by  the  deceased.  wh<' 
became  a  very  well-known  and  successful  steambontman,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  education,  which  was  had  at  the  old  Chickcring  Institute. 
He  was  married  to  Tillie  Taliferro  Armstrong  in  1.S7!)  at  Augusta.  Ky. . 
Mrs.  Walker's  home.  Of  this  supremely  happy  marriage,  one  son.  Stuart. 
was  born  who  is  now  manager  of  the  David  Belasco  Theatrical  Company 
of  New  York  City. 

In  J  8S4  Mr.  Walker  took  charge  of  the  old  River  and  Railroad  Transfer 
and  was  manager  of  this  property  for  about  eight  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  sold  to  the  C.  H.  &  D.  Railway.  He  became  traveling 
Treight  agent  for  the  C.  H.  &  D.  at  that  time  and  later  became  the  general 
southern  agent  for  this  line,  in  which  capacity  he  met  many  of  his  present 
friends  among  the  lumbermen.  When  the  C. 
H.  &  D.  was  sold,  he  left  the  road  and  he- 
came  president  of  the  Southern  Creosoting 
Company  of  Slidell.  La.  .Wter  a  few  years 
his  health  began  to  fail  and  he  came  north 
again  in  I'JOT  and  established  the  Bayou  Land 
and  Lumber  Company,  of  which  he  was 
president. 

He  was  twice  elected  president  of  the  Lum- 
bermeH's  Club,  his  re-election  being  the  source 
of  much  liappiness  to  him.  During  his  first 
term  he  inaugurated  the  now  well-known  policy 
of  the  club  known  as  the  "square  deal."  being 
a  compulsory  arbitration  of  differences  when 
lumber  shipments  are  in  dispute.  The  policy 
has  been  successfully  followed  ever  since.  He 
was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  belonging 
to  Covington  Lodge,  Covington  Chapter  and 
Covington  (Jommandery.  Mr.  Walker  was  noted 
for  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  gentle  spirit 
being  much  in  evidence  on  many  occasions  well 
rememlwred  by  his  host  of  friends  in  the  lum- 
ber trade  and  elsewhere.  During  the  latter 
part  of  1012  his  health  failed  rapidly  and  on 
Dec.  4.  he  took  to  his  bed  and  passed  away  on 
Feb.  23.  at  the  home,  210  Garrard  St..  Coving- 
ton, K.V..  in  which  he  took  so  much  pride.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  11  a.  m.  Tuesday.  Feb.  25. 
and  was  well  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Club,  the  honorary  [lallbearers 
of  the  club  being  President  Chas.  F.  Shiels. 
Secretary  J.  A.   Bolser.   W.   A.  Bennett  and   S. 

W.  Richey.  At  beautiful  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  in  Cincinnati  the  remains 
were  placed  tenderly  in  the  vault  for  the  present,  the  intention  of  the 
family  being  to  erect  a  suitable  niausoleuni- 

Chicago  Lumbermen's  Club  Has  T-wo  Tickets 

Monday.  Mar.  17,  will  be  the  date  of  the  first  annual  meeting  and 
election  of  officers  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Chicago.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  ticket  provided  by  the  by-laws  another  ticket,  designated  as 
the  "members'   ticket."   has  been   put   in   the  field. 

The  olBcers  on  the  regular  ticket  are  :  President.  F.  R.  Gadd  ;  vice-presi- 
dent, .lohn  Claney :  treasurer,  S.  C.  Bennett,  and  secretary,  T.  A.  McEl- 
reath. 

The  members'  ticket  will  be  made  up  from  the  following;  President. 
E.  H.  Defebaugh ;  vice-president,  Ben  Collins.  .Ir.  :  treasurer.  Robert 
Sullivan :   secretary.   A.   II.   Ruth. 

The  trustees  on   both    tickets  an-   the  sai:3e. 

Purchases  Mill  on  Honey  Island 

The  Louisiana  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  located  at  Honey  Island. 
La.,  recently  sold  out  its  entire  plant  and  property  to  the  Globe  Packing 
Box  Company,  of  New  Orleans.  The  transaction  involved  a  tract  of 
13.000  acres  of  hardwood  timber,  a  'oand  mill,  tram  road  and  smaller 
mill  etiuipment.  The  Globe  Packing  Box  Company  will,  shortly,  begin 
the  construction   of  a  large  veneer   plant    adjoining  the   present   property. 

The  mill  is  located  on  Honey  Island  between  the  East  and  West  Pearl 
rivers,  fort.v-flve  miles  north  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  N.  L.  &  N.  0.  rail- 
xoad.  S.  S.  Lev.v.  of  New  Orleans,  is  president,  and  L.  ^I.  Levinsou.  of 
the  same   city,   is  general   manager  of  the  rew  company. 
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The  Southern  Hard'wood  Company  Organized  at  Lonlsirille 

The  Southern  Hardwood  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  incorporation 
under  the  laws  of  Kentucky  to  operate  at  Louisville.  The  concern  will 
have  a  capital  stock  of  .$10,000  and  will  do  a  general  wholesale  lumber 
business  in   all  southern   hardwoods,   yellow   pine  and  cypress. 

.7.  M.  Wells,  prominently  known  for  his  connection  with  the  sales 
departments  of  various  large  hardwood  operations,  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  new  company.  Mr.  Wells  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  in  close  touch  with  the  selling  and  producing  end  of  lumber, 
bis  first  connection  having  been  with  the  Tallahatchie  Lumber  Company 
at  Philipp,  Miss.  From  this  concern  he  went  with  the  Lucas  Land  & 
Jjumber  Company,  of  Paducah.  Ky..  and  recently  changed  his  connection, 
f.oing  with  the  Sherrill-King  Mill  &  Lumber  Company,  of  the  same  place. 
He  was  sales  manager  in   all   three  locations. 

The  Broom  Handle  Market 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  surprising  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  seasons  that  the  broom  handle  trade  has  ever  known. 
Trade  was  very  slow  in  starting  last  fall  and  came  in  spurts  as  most  of 
the  broom  men  bought  handles  in  small  quantities  and  then  only  just 
w  hen  they  had  to  have  them :  but  when  they  did  commence  to  buy 
iliey  soon  had  the  handle  men  hustling,  as  nearly  all  the  factories  wanted 
to  buy  low  grades,  something  that  had  always  before  been  hard  to  dis- 
pose of.  It  seemed  that  all  the  broom  men  were  trying  to  reduce  expenses 
and  were  trying  out  cheaper  handles.  Some  of  them  found  that  the 
cheaper  handles  were  all  right  for  their  class  of  trade  and  they  have 
continued  to  use  them,  while  others  have  had 
to  go  back  to  the  purchase  of  nothing  but  the 
highest  grades  of  handles.  This  in  itself  is 
very  pleasing  to  the  handle  manufacturers,  as 
it  has  been  rather  difficult  in  past  years  to 
dispose  of  ali  the  low-grade  handles  that  were 
made,  and  in  fact  large  quantities  of  them  were 
exported.  Tliis  has  been  one  cause  of  higher 
grades  advancing  in  price  every  year.  The  low 
grades  have  always  and  are  yet  sold  at  a  price 
that  will  not  pay  for  the  lumber  used  in  mak- 
ing them,  and  the  high  grades  would  have  to 
sell  for  a  price  high  enough  to  pay  for  the 
loss  on  these  and  make  a  profit  on  the  entire 
"utpnt.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  trade 
bad  not  been  brisk  enough  on  the  low  grades 
this  past  season,  so  that  the  prices  on  them 
cnnld  be  raised,  the  price  on  the  higher  grades 
wiuild  have  advanced  at  least  two  dollars  per 
tlinusand.  This  increase  is  coming  this  fall 
and  will  probably  amount  to  an"  average  of 
one  dollar  per  thousand  and  on  all  grades  of 
h.indles.  This  will  be  necessary  as  hard  maple 
lumber  has  advanced  from  two  to  four  dollars 
per  M  feet  during  the  past  six  mouths  and 
labor  keeps  asking  more  all  the  time.  The 
price  of  lumber  has  reached  a  point  where  the 
broom  handle  man  cannot  use  first  and  second 
lumlwn-  for  lumdles.  The  waste  problem  is  the 
worst  thing  to  c(>ntend  with  in  using  the  lower 
grades  of  lumber.  but  It  has  to  be 
met  and  worked  out.  It  is  possible  to  cut 
u  good  deal  of  dimension  stock  out  of  the  cuttings  from  the  ends  of  the 
maple  boards.  This  will  bring  in  from  two  to  three  dollars  less  than  the 
lumbei-  cost  in  the  first  place,  but  it  is  better  than  throwing  it  away  or 
burning  it  up,  as  was  formerly  done.  The  edgings  from  the  rip  saw  and 
the  culled  sq\iares  from  the  lathes  are  worked  into  strips  for  special  pur- 
loses  that  have  a  sale  ar  some  price,  and  the  cull  turned  handles  ciin 
he  worked  down  into  handles  for  tow  brooms.  All  these  assist  in  mak- 
ing up  the  sales  account,  and  while  none  of  these  items  will  pay  a  profit, 
yet  they  are  all  made  from  stock  that  was  formerly  burned  up  as  waste. 
Now  it  some  way  or  place  can  be  found  to  sell  all  sawdust  and  shavings 
at  a  price  a  little  better  than  the  cost  of  getting  them  ready  or  rather  of 
putting  them  in  shape  to  handle,  the  handle  man  will  be  then  really 
getting  everythin.g  out  of  the  lumber  that  it  is  possible  to  get.  The  idea 
el'  every  handle  man  is  to  get  as  much  out  of  his  lumber  or  logs  as  it  is 
possib'ie  and  to  nuike  as  few  low-grade  handles  as  he  possibly  can  ;  but  it 
seems  that  no  luatter  how  carefully  the  lumber  and  the  sepmres  are  graded, 
llu-  manufacturer  gets  more  of  them  than  he  cares  for. 

New   Pa'Ting   Block    Specifications 

Last  week  the  Association  for  the  Standardization  of  I'aving  Materials 
held  a  tour  days'  session  at  the  Fort  Pitt  hotel.  Pittsburgh.  The  paving 
block  committee  went  into  executive  session  on  Thursday  and  finally 
bi'ought  out  these  recommendations  ; 

First,  that  black  gum  be  elimin.ated  as  paving  block  material. 

Second,  that  Oregon  fir  be  used  in  territory  from  the  Canadian  line  to 
southern   California   and  along  the   Pacific   Coast. 

Third,  that  larch  might  be  used  in  the  Central  West,  althou.gh  this  wood 
is  now  included  in  its  present  recommendation  under  a  synonym. 

Fourth,  that  long-leaf,  short-leaf  and  loblolly  pine  be  admitted  to  spect- 
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fioations,  and  that  in  yellow-  pine  specidcatlons  the  aVerage" number  oi 
annular  rings  be  reduced  from  eight  to  seven  aurt  from  a  minimum  of 
rix  to  five. 

Fifth,  that  th..  gravity  of  oils  used  in  paving  blocks  be  not  le.ss  than 
l.dS  nor  more  than  1.14  at  a  temperature  of  38  degrees  centigrade 

Sixth,  that  spccifleations  for  light  gravity  oil  be  retained  only  that  more 
water  be  allowed. 

Seventh,  that  oil  preservative  be  changed  to  be  not  less  than  sixteen 
pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Eighth  that  in  localities  where  oei  tain  woods  have  been  found  bv  expert 
mcnt  to  be  satisfactory  these  could  be  specifled  in  paving  block  contracts. 
Baltimore  Concern  Fails 

Disaster  has  overtaken  another  hardwood  exporter.  Robert  McLean 
who  occupies  ofBces  in  the  Stewart  building.  Lombard  and  Gay  streets, 
and  who  petitioned  the  United  States  court  here,  on  Feb.  21,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bankruptcy  act.  Thomas  Foley  Hiskey  has  been  appointed 
lefereo  to  take  testimony,  and  the  matter  is  to  come  up  on  March  1.3 
for  a  hearing.  Mr.  Hiskey  will  later  make  a  report  to  Judge  Rose  on 
the  matter.  Mr.  McLean,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  export  business 
lor  a  number  of  years,  gives  his  liabilities  as  .$66,099.86  and  his  assets 
as  .$19,465.72.  He  states  that  his  troubles  are  mainly  due  to  the  wiping 
out  of  about  $35,000  by  the  receivership  of  the  Norva  Land  and  Lumber 
Company,  of  which  he  was  an  officer,  the  property  of  the  company  having 
been  bid  in  by  some  of  the  stockholders,  and  the  stock  thus  being  wiped 
out.  He  had  been  abroad  trying  to  make  arrangements  whereby  he  might 
be  enabled  to  tide  matters  over,  but  was  not  successful.  His  em- 
Larrassments  do  not,  in  any  way,  affect  the  Battery  Park  Lumber  Corpora- 
tion, in  which  he  is  an  officer,  and  which  operates  a  mill  at  Battery  Park, 
Va.  Mr.  McLean,  in  his  export  bcsiness.  has  made  a  specialty  of  gum. 
and  has  made  quite  a  market  for  it. 

The  New  Cartier  Mill  Nearing  Completion 

About  ten  months  ago  the  Cartler-Holland  Lumber  Company  was  organ- 
ized at  Ludington,  Mich,,  to  do  business  in  the  manufacture  and  whole- 
saling of  forest  products,  and  to  handle  timberlands.  The  principals  in  this 
company  are  Charles  E.  Cartier  and  Edward  M.  Holland.  From  its  in- 
ception the  company  has  been  successful  in  gaining  recognition  in  the 
trade,  both  through  the  esteem  with  which  the  trade  has  always  con- 
sidered the  name  "Cartier"  in  connection  with  the  manfacture  of  lumber, 
and  because  of  the  excellent  reputation  Mr.  Holland  has  always  enjoyed 
among  tl(e   buyers   of   forest   products. 

A  few  months  ago  the  entire  plant  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Plans 
were  immediately  formulated  to  erect  on  the  site  of  the  old  plant  a 
modern  mill,  which  would  embody  every  feature  that  should  be  contained 
in  an  up-to-date  northern  lumber  manufacturing  plant.  Authorities  on 
mill  construction  were  taken  into  consultation,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
efforts  a  model  sawmill  plant  was  mapped  out.  Work  was  begun  in  the 
early  part  of  January,  and  the  end  of  the  month  of  February  saw  the 
entire  outside  structure  of  the  mill  completed. 

The  plant  is  of  mill  construction  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  and 
special  atention  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  ventilation  and  lighting 
with  the  idea  of  insuring  high-class  work  on  the  part  of  the  saw.vers, 
and  further  of  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the  hazard  to  workmen. 

The  construction  of  the  lower  floor  and  the  arrangement  of  machinery 
is  such  that  fire  is  almost  impossible.  A  feature  which  will  insure  an 
abundance  of  light  and  ventilation  is  a  cupola  running  the  full  length  of 
the  building,  which  will  connect  lx>th  ends  of  the  filing  room.  Sufiicient 
area  has  Ijeen  allotted  tor  the  workmen  on  each  machine  so  that  they  will 
not  bo   cramped   in  the  slightest  in   their   operations. 

The  band  sawing  machinery  which  will  consist  of  a  single  band  mill 
and  resaw,  is  being  supplied  by  the  McDonough  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  The  mill  will  be  of  the  largest  eastern  type,  namel.v, 
nine-foot  wheels,  with  fourteen  and  sixteen-inch  saw  blades,  while  the 
resaw  will  have  eight-foot  wheels  with  twelve  and  fourteen-inch  saw 
blades.     The  edger  will  be  of  the  Pacific  coast  type  with  eighty-four-inch 


arbor,  and  the  trimmer  will  be  of  the  latest  overhead  type  operated  by 
hand   levers.  ■-       •-  j 

The  newest  ideas  in  carriage  construction  will  be  Incorporated  In  the 
carriage,  which  will  be  equipped  with  cast  steel  knees,  assuring  light 
weight,  and  will  be  operated  by  twelve-Inch  shotgun  feed.  It  will  have 
the  most  modern  type  of  hand  set  works  with  steara  helper  allowing  for 
a  set  of  a  one-hundredth  of  an  Inch,  thus  Insuring  absolute  accuracy  of 
manufacture.  The  manufacturers  of  the  mill  claim  that  it  will  have  a 
capacity  of  from  6.-.000  to  75.000  feet  of  mixed  hardwoods  and  softwoods 
Iier  day  of  ten  hours.  In  short,  when  the  mill  Is  completed  It  will  be  the 
most   up-to-date  in   the   western   section    of   Michigan, 

In  addition,  the  yard  is  also  being  reconstructed.  The  sorting  table  Is 
being  placed  in  such  a  position  that  there  will  be  ample  faellltles  for 
assorting  lumber  with  a  minimuin  haul  to  the  lumber  pile.  The  entire 
product  of  this  plant  from  the  woods  to  the  consumer  is  being  looked 
after  by  the  Cartier-HoUand  Lumber  Company,  and  with  the  timber  it 
holds  and  the  splendid  new  mill  equlpmenl.  it  will  lie  well  .qualified  to 
give  the  consuming  public  the  very  best  there  is  in  lumber. 

The  Cartler-Holland  Lumber  Company  wishes  It  to  be  known  to  its 
friends  in  the  trade  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  show  visitors  through 
the  plant  at   any  time  they  are  in  the  vicinity   of  Ludington. 

Linderman   Company  Has  Beautiful  Catalogue 

The  same  idea  of  quality  carrii'd  out  in  the  manufacture  of  its  products 
is  noted  in  the  reiently  issued  catalogue  of  the  Linderman  Machine  Com- 
pany, Muskegon,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of  the  famous  automatic  dove-tail 
glue  jointer.  The  paper  is  bound  in  stiff  gray  cardboard  with  an  embossed 
cover  showing  a  representation  of  the  machine  embossed  in  lighter  gray 
and  also  the  Linderman  inscription.  The  very  highest  character  of  print- 
ing and  engravers'  work  is  carried  out  throughout  the  catalogue. 

The  contents  include  the  introduction  describing  the  factories,  and 
giving  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Linderman  company.  Then 
follows  a  minutely  and  beautifully  illustrated  description  of  the  machine. 
in  which  is  shown  the  application,  operation,  indirect  value  and  adjust- 
ment. The  construction  is  described  in  illustrated  detail,  cuts  being 
shown  of  the  frame,  pressure  bar,  bearings,  track  and  chain,  cutters, 
taper-wedged  mechanism,  rip-saw  and  edger  and  evening  device.  The 
products  of  the  machine  are  described,  showing  that  quality  and  strength 
are  added  by  gluing  up  according  to  Linderman  methods.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  piece  of  wood  jointed  by  the  Linderman  machine 
will  invariably  break  not  along  the  line  of  the  joint,  but  in  some  other 
part  of  the  wood  when  subjected  to  enough  i)ressure.  The  application  to 
the  manufacture  of  door  cores  and  panels,  and  many  other  lines  of 
special  work  are  amply  described.  The  description  closes  with  informa- 
tion.as  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine  and  a  technical  analysis. 

Arkansas   National   Forests   Show  Profit 

The  Ozark  and  Arkansas  national  forests  in  the  state  of  Arkansas 
retted  considerable  cash  profit,  which  will  be  apportioned  among  the 
i'.ifferent  counties  in  which  the  forest  lands  of  the  government  are  located. 
The  apportionment  will  be  based  on  the  revenue  realized  from  the  re- 
spective counties.  These  revenues  were  the  result  of  sales  which  were 
iqually  divided  between  the  two  forests.  The  Ozark  forest  is  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas  and  runs  mostly  to  hardwoods,  while 
the  Arkansas  forest  is  in  the  southern  part  and  contains  mainly  short 
leaf  pine  stumpage. 

Every  sale  of  government  timber  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a  ranger 
or  an  assistant,  who  inspects  every  tree  before  it  is  felled.  The  felling 
nust  be  done  according  to  government   instructions. 

B.  &  O.  Proposes  Extensive  Improvements 

President  Daniel  Willard  «i  the  Baltimore  &  Uhio  liailroad  Cnmpan.v, 
announced  extensive  plans  for  improvements  at  a  hearing  before  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  Maryland  last  week,  when  ihe  application  of 
the  company  to  issue  $63,250,000  in  4'/i  per  cent  convertible  gold  Ixvnd-. 
and   $57,500,000   in    stock    was    tentatively    granted,      Mr,    Willard    stated 
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that  in  addition  to  the  $24,500,000  in  improvements  nearing  completion, 
the  company  intended  to  spend  in  the  next  few  years  beginning  with 
June  30,  about  $27,000,000  more.  Of  this  total  .$7.50.000  will  go  for 
Baltimore  terminals  and  $100,000  more  for  light  and  power.  A  double 
track  bridge  over  the  Alleghany  river  at  Pittsburgh  will  cost  $2,500,000 
more.  The  Chicago  terminal  betterments  contemplated  will  call  for  an 
outlay  of  $1,000,000.  and  the  construction  of  fourteen  and  one-half  miles 
of  double  track  from  Orleans  Road  to  Little  Capon,  W.  Va.,  will  be  the 
largest  single  item  to  be  undertaken,  requiring  not  less  than  $7,000,000. 
Stations  are  to  be  erected  at  various  places,  and  other  improvements 
made. 

Building  Operations  for  February 

Official  reports  from  some  fifty  cities  throughout  the  country,  com- 
piled by  The  American  Contractor,  Chicago,  show  a  gain  for  February  of 
9%  per  cent  in  the  aggregate,  as  compared  with  February,  1912;  and  the 
first  two  months  gained  14  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same  months 
of  the  past 'year.  The  gains  and  losses  were  about  equally  divided  in  the 
list.  Gains  of  over  100  per  cent,  for  February,  were  made  as  follows: 
Akron,  221  per  cent ;  Cleveland,  193 ;  Indianapolis,  484 ;  Newark,  128 ; 
Pittsburgh,  112;  St.  Joseph,  108;  Seattle,  209;  Sioux  City,  186;  Syra- 
cuse, 225.  For  the  two  months  the  largest  percentage  of  gain  was 
scored  by  Indianapolis,  244.  and  Sioux  City,  294.  Tarticulars  will  be 
found  in  the  following  tables  : 

February,  1913.    February.  1912.    Per  Cent 

City —                                                                 Cost.                        Cost.  Gain.   Loss. 

Akron    $       188,10.''.          $         58,475  221 

Atlanta    516,681                 402,337  28 

Baltimore    72.S,13o                  532.070  35 

Buffalo 347.000               1,228,000  ...             70 

Cedar  Rapids   106,000                  115,000  ...               8 

Chattanooga     134,85.5                 3.57,410  ..'.            62 

Chicago , 4,668.600              3,777,100  23 

Cleveland    1,142.725                  389.920  193 

Columbus     225.890                  210.251  7 

Denver    213,800                  446,500  ...             52 

Duluth    S3..500                  114.630  ...             27 

Fort    Wayne 72,000                    87,800  ...             17 

Grand   Rapids    142,500                  157,555  ...               9 

Harrisburg    42.575                    95.875  ...             55 

Hartford    , 114.560                  180.085  ...             38 

Indianapolis     479.053                    82,040  484 

Kansas   City 488,000                  OrW.llO  ...             51 

Los  Angeles ,      1,693.582               2.1.52.063  ...             21 

Louisville    , 553.320                  909.800  ...             44 

Manchester     26,390                    .57.380  ...             54 

Memphis    248,475                  002.-21  ...             59 

Milwaukee     ...., 518.836                  430.020  20 

Minneapolis    361,590                  330,855  9 

Newark    1,094,009                  478.432  128 

New    Orleans 387,906                 149.045  93 

Manhattan    9,100.535               0.977,040  31 

Brooklyn    2.294,8.50               1.894.407  21 

Bronx    2,422,185               1,087.840  21 

New  Tork 13,877.570             10.S59.9.53  27 

Norfolk    , 317,359                  335,088  ...               5 

Oakland   594.814                  518.572  14 

Omaha    230.988                  219,195  8 

Philadelphia     Ii414,e45               2,029,385  ...             30 

Pittsburgh    769.161                  302.147  112 

Portland.    Ore 690.240               1.128,176  ...             38 

Rochester    463.024                  644,076  ...             28 

St.    Joseph    40.115                     19.235  108 

St.    Paul     218.686                  269.994  ...             19 

San    Antonio 127. .390                  171.310  ...             25 

San    Francisco 1.298.4.50               1.704.252  ...             26 

Scranton    09,730                 144.790  ...            51 

Seattle    1,468,500                 473.940  209 

Shreveport    /    97.129                     05,90.5  47 

Sioux    City 93.0.50                   32.750  186 

South    Bend 8.000                       5,370  60 

Syracuse    444.200                  130.080  225 

Toledo     , 400.280                  230,917  71 

Wilkes-Barre 22,520                 113.305  ...            SO 

Worcester    181,502                 112,525  61 

Total     , $37,414,160  $34,084,505  9% 

Forest   Products    Exhibition    in    Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvani,T  Forestry  Association  is  planning  to  give  a  Forest 
Exhibition  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Philadelphia,  during  the  week  from 
May  19  to  24,  inclusive.  The  association  has  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Department, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
National  Reclamation  Service,  Philadelphi,i  Ijumbermen's  Exchange, 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  American 
Wood  Preservers'  Association,  and  various  civic  and  social  organizations. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  is  not  merely  to  give  an 
exhibit  on  forestry,  but  also  on  its  kindred  subjects,  in  other  words,  to 
make  the  exhibition  comprehensive  as  far  as  the  field  of  forest  products 
is  concerned. 

Most  of  the  above  named  associations  and  organizations  are  planning 
some  kind  of  an  exhibit.  The  exhibition  will  not  be  on  a  commercial 
basis,  but  is  given  from  a  standpoint  of  educTtion  and  instruction. 

Besides  the  subjects  set  forth,  there  are  a  number  of  others  which 
the  Pennsylvania  association  is  endeavoring  to  touch  upon  by  means  of 
exhibits,  such  as  wood  pulp,  manufacture  of  paper,  the  various  uses  of 
sawdust,  spraying  .ind  other  apparatus,  and  by-products  of  the  wood- 
working industry. 

Hardwood  Lumber   Directory 

The  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association  has  just  issued  from  its 
Chicago  office  the  new  Hardwood  Lumber  Directory,  just  off  the  press. 
The  directory  is  volume  sixteen   and  dated  February,   1913.     It  contains 


interesting  data  as  to  what  the  association  has  accomplished  during  the 
last  six  months,  and  what  it  expects  to  accomplish  in  the  near  future. 

The  character  and  working  arrangement  of  the  new  reporting  depart- 
ment are  duly  described  in  the  directory.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
notsible  feature  of  the  issue. 

The  directory  also  contains  an  official  list  of  the  membership  to  date. 
Including  the  names  of  102  new  members  who  have  joined  since  the 
annual  meeting  last  June.  This  list  shows  not  only  the  bulk  gain  of 
the  association,  but  also  how  rapidly  the  association  has  gained  favor  in 
various  important  markets.  Progress  in  Canada  has  Ijeen  of  an  appre- 
ciable character. 

Extensive  Timber  Deal  in  Wisconsin 

An  important  timber  deal  was  consummated  last  week  between  the 
Edward  Hines  Luml>er  Company  of  Chicago  and  the  Atwood  Lumber 
and  Manufacturing  Company  of  Park  Falls,  Wis.  Tlirough  this  deal  the 
Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company  has  become  owner  of  what  is  probably 
the  largest  tract  of  standing  timl>er  held  by  one  company  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin.  According  to  what  are  classed  as  conservative  estimates, 
the  stand  includes  600,000,000  feet  of  timber.  Of  this,  one-third  is 
in  counties  east  of  Park  Falls,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  sit- 
uated in  the  counties  of  Ashland,  Iron,  Rusk,  Oneida  and  Sawyer.  The 
concerns  involved  in  this  deal,  besides  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Com- 
pany as  purchaser  and  the  Atwood  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
are  the  Mississippi  Logging  Company  and  the  Chippewa  Log  and  Boom 
Company.  The  deal,  besides  timber,  involves  the  Atwood  sawmill  and 
railway.  April  1  is  the  date  set  for  the  transferral  of  the  holdings. 
The  Hines  company  will,  after  that  date,  immediately  begin  preparations 
for  the  operation  of  the  mill  at  Park  Falls.  This  mill  has  a  capacity  of 
from  175,000  to  200,000  feet  daily  and  the  Hines  company  is  planning 
to  run  it  at  least  eleven  months  out  of  the  year.  The  mill  at  Park  Falls 
will  be  stocked  from  the  timber  east  of  Park  Falls  and  about  one-half 
of  that  lying  west  of  that  point.  The  balance  will  be  manufactured  at 
the  plant  at  Hayward.  Wis. 

Big  Cypress  Deal  in  Florida 

On  Feb.  12,  J.  C.  Turner,  head  of  the  J.  C.  Turner  Lumber  Company 
of  New  York  City,  purchased  100.000  acres  of  high-grade  cypress  timber 
situated  in  Florida.  James  D.  Lacey  &  Co.  of  Chicago  acted  as  mediary 
through  which  the  deal  was  consummated.  This  deal  represents  the 
transferral  of  the  largest  single  body  of  standing  cypress  in  the  United 
States. 

Messrs.  Burton  and  Swartz  of  the  Burton  &  Swartz  Cypress  Company, 
Burton,  La.,  large  operators  in  cypress,  are  associated  with  Mr.  Turner 
in  this  deal.  The  purchase  is  in  the  nature  of  an  investment  as  Mr. 
Turner  and  his  associates  are  not  planning  to  operate  in  the  near  future 
or  until  such  time  as  their  already  extensive  cypress  holding.s  are  cut  out. 

This  purchase,  together  with  a  purchase  consummated  a  short  time 
befor,e,  as  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  Hardwood  Record,  gives  Mr.  Turner 
the  standing  as  the  largest  individual  owner  of  cypress  timber  in  the 
country.  The  two  deals  referred  to  were  consummated  after  an  extended 
trip  through  southern  points  on  the  part  of  the  principal  purchaser. 

Building  Conditions  in  an  Ohio  City 

While  the  weather  remains  good  and  suitable  for  building  at  Cincinnati, 
0.,  still  contractors  hesitate  to  start  work  except  in  a  few  cases,  preferring 
to  wait  a  few  weeks  for  weather  to  settle.  The  result  of  this  inactivity 
.imong  the  building  trade.^  has  been  a  ligltt  demand  for  millwork.  Planing 
mills,  however,  have  been  very  busy  during  the  lull  making  up  stock  sizes 
for  spring  business,  and  will  continue  right  along  up  to  capacity,  as  the 
run  on  special  work  lor  current  business  continued  so  long  last  season  thai 
all  plants  were  completely  sold  out  and  had  little  time  to  make  up  stock. 
They  have  done  considerable  more  buying  of  this  class  of  stock  this  year 
than  for  several  years.  There  is  every  indication  of  a  big  year  in  the 
building  field.  The  regular  "home  building"  companies  that  build  for  the 
market  are  very  aclive  this  year,  and  then  there  are  one  or  two  additions 
of  subdivision  operators  who  expect  to  operate  on  a  large  scale  in  this 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  speculative  building  all  architects  are  very  busy  and 
many  contracts  for  good  sized  work  liave  been  let  for  an  early  start,  with 
much  more  to  follow.  The  general  opinion  is  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
work  for  the  millwork  dealers  (his  year.  All  of  the  popular  finishes  are 
t(;  be  used  as  usual,  and  yellow  pine  and  cypress  will  be  much  in  evidence. 
'J  he  demand  for  hardwoods  is  very  strong  even  in  the  cheaper  class  of 
homes,  whicli  will  result  in  much  oak  being  used,  but  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  this  class  of  finish  and  the  success  that  has  been  attained  by  the 
use  of  red  gum  for  interior  finish  will  make  gum  loom  up  stronger  than 
ever  before. 

Lumbermen's  Underwriting  Bulletin 

Bulletin  No.  61,  issued  by  the  Lumbermen's  Underwriting  Alliance 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  analyzes  the  much  talked  of  reports  on  the  "arson 
trust,"  which  it  has  been  shown  exists  pretty  much  throughout  the 
country.  The  bulletin  points  out  a  very  striking  difference  between  tlie 
methods  pursued  by  the  average  stock  company  as  contrasted  to  the 
methods  of  the  Alliance.  The  remedy  advocated  by  the  municipal  fire 
commissioner  of  New  York  City,  in  (pealing  with- this  question,  is  that 
ihe  fire  insurance   companies  should  stop   issuing  policies   without   a   pre- 
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vioiis  inspeition  of  the  pi-oporty  upon  which  Insurance  is  sought,  and 
tin  investigation  ot  the  character  of  the  owner. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Alliance  creates  for  its  subscrihers  no  lia- 
bility, except  ntter  an  investigation  of  the  character  of  tlie  property 
and  the  owner. 

.\fter  a  close  analysis  of  the  question  ot  the  existence  of  an  arson 
trust  the  bulletin  suggests  that  as  a  matter  ot  justice  tlie  public  hold 
in  abeyance  its  judgnient  as  to  the  relation  between  the  heads  of  the 
large  stocli  companies  and  those  directly  connected  with  the  business  of 
arson. 

The  bulletin  then  says  that  Uimbermen  engaged  in  producing  similar 
finished  product  from  similar  raw  material  have  comparable  fire  risks. 
The  risks  of  lumbermen  as  a  whole  are  happily  siiuated  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  operations  of  the  arson  trust,  and  from  the  congested 
(enters  of  great  cities,  constituting  the  conflagration  hazard.  They  are 
not  often  exposed  by  close  proximity  of  risks  other  than  their  own.  The 
■bulletin  then  raises  the  riuestion  as  to  why  the  lumberman  should  sur- 
render the  natural  advantage  of  isolated  location  already  theirs  by  join- 
ing with  thos^  less  fortunately  situated,  and  by  contributing  to  the 
losses  ot  others  less  careful  than  they,  to  the  losses  "caused  by  criminal 
iuten^,  to  the  losses  caused  by  the  necessary  exposures  of  great  centers 
■and  to  vast  conflagration,  when  the  property  of  lumbermen  is  not  subject 
to  anj-  of  these  hazards. 

Every  lumberman  whose  risk  is  situated  as  before  described,  and  who 
is  buying  his  insurance  from  public  companies  is  not  only  contributing 
to  the  losses  from  causes  just  named,  to  which  bis  plant  is  not  sub- 
ject, but  is  bearing  his  share  of  the  overhead  charges  and  expenses  which 
stock  companies  seem  to  find  it  impossible  to  avoid.  The  fundamental 
oost  of  insurance  is  fire  loss  for  which  policies  are  liable.  The  only  way 
1hat  this  fir.st  cost  can  be  reduced  is  by  preventing  fires.  The  Lum- 
bermen's Underwriting  Alliance,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  accomplishing 
toward  this  end  more  than  has  been  done  or  is  being  done  at  present 
in  any  other  way. 

It  would  seem  that  insurance  under  the  Alliance  plan  is  at  the  lowest 
cost  at  which  it  can  be  produced  other  than  by  a  still  further  reduction 
in  fires.  Last  .year,  the  eighth  and  best  year  of  the  operation  of  the 
.\lliance,  it  saved  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  its  policycarriers'  earned  pre- 
miums. This  means  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  premiums  of  the  Alliance 
figured  at  the  .Alliance  rates,  which  would  be  a  much  larger  per  cent  of 
the  premiums  figured  on  stock  companies'  rates  when  the  Alliance  entered 
•the  field. 

The  only  fire  of  any  consequence  since  December  destroyed  tlie  saw- 
mill and  boiler  house  of  the  Alexandria  Lumber  Company  at  Alexandria, 
La.,  with  a  loss  of  about  $64,000.  This  was  the  first  sawmill  fire  among 
the  patrons  of  the  Alliance  in  eight  months,  and  the  third  in  fifteen 
months.  The  loss  ratio  ot  all  other  plant  divisions  has  also  decreased 
In   a   marked  degree. 

The  bulletin  points  out  several  lessons  as  gained  from  the  Alexandria 
fire.  The  cleaning  crew  should  be  gotten  into  the  mill  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  departure  of  the  day  workmen.  The  mill  should  be 
equipped  with  plenty  of  full  water  barrels  with  buckets  in  or  above  them. 
The  ho.se  should  be  tested  frequently,  and  should  be  already  connected  and 
muzzled,  and  of  a  size  that  the  watchman  can  handle.  Sand  buckets 
-should  be  supplied  to  smother  insipient  blazes  from  hot  boxes.  The  cut- 
off valves  should  be  located  in  the  open,  where  it  is  easily  accessible  and 
lilainly  visible.  It  has  been  proven  that  outside  hydrants  fifty  feet  from 
I  he  mill  are  too  close  to  operate  the  hose  from  them  without  burning, 
and  hence  on  being  abandoned  they  tap  the  water  pressure.  Every 
plant  should  have  at  least  two  sources  of  steam  supply. 

Kecent  Mahogany  Sales  at  Liverpool 

There  were  representatives  of  numerous  large  companies  present  at 
the  Febr-jary  sales  of  mahogany  in  Liverpool.  The  catalogues  at  these 
sales  included  a  large  percentage  of  inferior  woods  with  the  result  that 
any  good  logs  fully  maintained  reasonably  high  prices. 

Advices  from  Liverpool  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  immediate 
I-rospect  of  any  reduction  in  price,  and  the  same  advices  suggest  that 
buyers  are  not  saving  anything  by  holding  hack  Iheir  orders  and,  in  fact, 
v.'ould  work  to  their  own  ndvantnge  by  iiuying  now. 

Consumption  of  Railway  Ties  in  Canada 
In  1912  there  were  7.341.049  railway  ties  consumed  in  Canada ;  the 
year  before  about  .500.000  less,  and  in  IHOT  there  were  5.200.000  ties 
"onsumed.  The  average  cost  per  tie  in  1912  was  44.7  cents ;  in  1911, 
43.8  cents,  and  in  1907,  36.7  cents.  This  represents  an  increase  of  2.18 
per  cent  in  the  average  cost  of  ties  from  1907  to  1912. 

Among  the  woods  used  are  cedar,  oak.  bi  mlock,  spruce,  fir.  tamarack, 
pine  and  chestnut.  Tamarack  was  by  far  the  leader,  there  being  over 
1,000.000  ties  used  made  of  this  wood,  while  cedar,  the  next,  shows  only 
S75.000.  Pine  ranked  nest  :  oak.  third  :  hemlock,  fourth,  and  chestnut, 
fifth. 

The  oak  tie  is  hv  far  the  most  expensive  tie  used  iu  Canada,  pine  being 
■second:  tam.irack.   third:  cedar,  fourth:  aceording  to  the  report. 

The  Fork  of  a  Tree  Never  Grows  Higher 

Some   people   through    careless    observation    believe    that    the   fork    of    u 

forest   tree  will   gradually  grow   higher   from   the  ground.      If   they   would 

investigate  it  would  be  found  that  the  forks  and  "heads"  of  fruit  trees  are 

;it  exactly  the  same  point  where  tbe.i    were  when  first  noted.     The  state 


forester  in  inspecting  locust  and  calalpn  groves  Ihrougbout  the  state  has 
found  owners  who  have  not  removed  one  part  of  the  fork  of  those  trees 
that  have  formed  forks  below  fence  post  length,  believing  that  In  years  the 
fork  would  grow  up  and  a  fence  post  could  be  cut  below  the  fork.  This 
erroneous  belief  Is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  delay  and  neglect  ot  pruning 
in  early  life  of  street  and  roadside  trees. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  base  of  a  fork  or  a  branch  of  a  tree 
will  always  remain  at  the  same  distance  above  the  ground.  The  side 
bianclies  of  some  trees,  such  as  the  elm,  usually  continue  to  grow  up- 
ward, while  these  of  other  trees  such  as  the  maples  Incline  upward  when 
young  and  as  the  tree  grows  older  the  weight  of  the  branches  gradually 
brings  it  to  the  horizontal.  The  latter  often  makes  the  removal  of  large 
branches'  necessary,  which  not  only  spoils  the  symmetry  ot  the  tree  but 
usually  starts  decay  which  soon  kills  the  tree. 

Xo  street  or  roadside  tree  should  be  permitted  to  form  a  fork  below  ten 
feet  and  all  of  the  side  branches  to  the  same  height  should  be  removed 
so  that  they  will  shade  the  adjacent  crop  less.  It  this  is  done  the  tree 
in  time  will  grow  a  saw  log  below  the  branches.  Every  farmer  who  has 
a  tree  gr.iwing  along  his  fence  should  see  to  It  that  it  is  properly  pruned 
before  springtime  comes.  A  hook  on  Ihe  planting,  ca're  and  pruning  ot 
street  and  roadside  trees  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  Ihe  state 
forester  at  Indianapolis. 

A  woodlot  of  thirty-five  acres,  five  acres  of  which  had  at  one  time  been 
partially  cleared,  was  recently  visited  because  ot  this  popular  Idea.  Over 
the  cleared  area  many  walnut  trees  came  up,  which  now  average  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  However,  the  trees  are  not  close  enough 
for  natural  pruning  to  be  operative  and  as  a  result  the  trees  have  headed 
very  low  and  a  majority  below  seven  feet.  The  owner  has  held  the  tract 
for  thirteen  years  hoping  to  grow  a  walnut  forest.  His  trees  are  too  far 
apart  for  natural  pruning  and  too  old  for  artificial  pruning  and  he  Is  forced 
to  abandon  a  cherished  idea  because  he  thought  the  "tops"  ot  the  trees 
would  gradually   grow   up. 

There  are  many  who  share  with  this  man  the  same  idea  and  the  publica- 
tion of  this  bulletin  will  do  much  good. 

Returns  to  St.  Louis 

The  R.  M.  Morris  Lumber  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  corporation 
nt  St.  Louis.  Mo.  This  corporation  is  a  culmination  ot  a  number  of 
changes  affecting  the  affairs  of  the  former  Morris  Lumber  Company  of 
St.  Louis. 

Sometime  ago  this  firm  moved  to  Chicago,  but  it  has  now  discontinued 
the  connection  which  brought  it  North,  and  has  returned  to  its  former 
location. 

R.  M.  Alorris  is  president  of  the  company,  which  will  handle  hardwood 
and  yellow  pine.  The  oflices  are  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Wright  build- 
ing. The  R.  M.  Morris  Lumber  Company  will  handle  the  stock  ot  the 
1'rianglc  Lumber  Company,  Clio,  -\rk. ;  the  Sterling  Lumber  Company 
fif  Bastrop,  La.,  and  J.  H.   Allen  &  Co.,   Minter   City,  Miss. 

.7.  D.  Scrogim  was  engaged  on  Mar.  5  as  the  Chicago  representative  ot 
Ihe  K.  M.  Morris  Lumber  Company. 


Hardwood  'News  ISlotes 


■<  MISCELLANEOUS  >- 

E.  W.  Sparrow,  president  of  the  Lansing  Company,  Lansing,  Mich., 
died    recently. 

The  .Vdvance  Lumber  Company.  Cleveland,  0..  has  increased  its  capital 
stock   from    J131.350   to    $500,000. 

The  Arkansas  &  Indiana  Lumber  Company  ot  Ciarksville.  .\rk..  has 
opened   a   lumljer  yard   at   Ozark.   Ark. 

The  Below  Lumber  Company  has  been  Incorporated  at  .Mansfield,  Wis., 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,000. 

A  new  incorporation  at  Gregory,  Miss.,  is  the  Attalla  Lumber  Com- 
pany,   with   a   capital   stock   of   $75,000. 

The  King-Singer  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  '(N'ashington,  D.  C, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  .$50,000.  The  company  will  manufacture  furni- 
ture. 

The  plant  ot  the  Kansas  City  Hardwood  Flooring  Company.  Kansas 
City.  Kans..  was  damaged  by  fire.  February  23,  the  loss  Ixdug  estimated 
at  $45,000. 

The  .1.  .1.  White  Lumber  Company  has  commenced  operations  at  its  new 
mill  in  Columbia,  La.,  which  is  understood  to  represent  an  investment 
ot  $165,000. 

The  Standard  Lumber  Company  has  been  organized  at  Louisville, 
Ala.,  by  A.  .1.  Rombach  and  G.  D.  Goodwin  ot  Columbus,  Ala.,  and  D.  G. 
Ilolcomb,    .Tr..    of   Louisville. 

Curtis  Bros.  &  Co.,  manufacturers  ot  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  Clinton, 
Ta.,  contemplate  the  erection  ot  a  large  modern  factory  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  structure. 

A  new  furniture  manufacturing  enterprise  has  been  organized  at  Chi- 
cago styled  the  Merchants'  Furniture  Company,  by  George  W.  Wilbur, 
Samuel  E.   Dale  and  LeGrand  W.  I'erci'. 
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It  is  announced  from  Escanaba,  Mich.,  that  the  new  factory  of  the 
Bird's-Eye  Veneer  Company,  recently  Incorporated  at  that  place,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  first  of  April. 

The  Concordia  Land  &  Lumber  Company  at  Jeffris,  La.,  started  opera- 
tions on  Mar.  1,  after  being  idle  for  several  weeks.  The  plant  was  shut 
down  on  account  of  poor  logging  conditions. 

The  Burgaw  Lumber  Company,  Inc..  has  been  incorporated  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  the  officers  being :  W.  "E.  Tolleth,  president ;  J.  M.  Marshall,  vice- 
president  :    R.    M.    Brown,    secretary   and   treasurer,   all   of   Norfolk. 

The  D.  W.  Atchison  Lumber  Company  has  been  formed  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  those  connected  with  the  enterprise 
being  A.  P.  Conklin,  D.  W.  .\tchison,  Paul  Campbell,  C.  S.  Coffey  and 
R.   A.   Cogswell. 

The  Wabash  Hardwood  Company  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  and  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  extensive  hardwood  dealer  and  exporter  of  timber  and  lumber, 
has  established  a  branch  office  in  Beaumont,  with  L.  L.  Boone,  .Jr.,  as 
its  representative  there. 

The  Straight  Creek  Lumber  Company  has  been  organized  at  Barbour- 
ville,  K.V.,  and  has  purchased  the  standing  timber  in  Bell  and  other 
southeastern  Kentucky  counties  from  the  Continental  Coal  Company.  It 
is  estimated  that  ten   years  will  be  required  to  get  off  the  timber. 

The  factory  and  machinery  of  the  Merganthaler-Hortons  Basket  Com- 
pany of  Paducah,  Ky.,  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Lucas  Land  & 
Lumber  Company  of  that  place,  the  consideration  involved  being  about 
$50,000.  The  purchase  was  made  by  the  I^ucas  company  with  the  idea 
of  providing  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes  from  its  low-grade 
lumber.  It  is  well  equipped  and  well  located.  The  capacity  of  this  plant 
is  about  five  times  that  of  the  Lucas  box  plant  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  last   December. 


=-<  CHICAGO  >• 


J.  O.  Wetherbee  of  the  J.  O.  Wetherbee  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
a  Chicago  visitor,   Mar.  10. 

The  Union  Show  Case  Company,  of  Chicago,  111.,  recently  filed  an  in- 
voluntary petition  in  bankruptcy. 

M.  J.  Fox,  manager  of  the  Von  Platen  Lumber  Company's  operations 
at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  was  in  Chicago  several  days  of  last  week. 

Harry  Schadt,  secretary  of  the  Hyde  Lumber  Company  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  spent  several  days  of  last  week  in  Chicago. 

Ralph  May  of  May  Brothers,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  spent  several  days  with 
the  local  trade  about  a  week  ago. 

J.  T.  Edwards,  manager  of  the  Medford  Veneer  Company,  Medford,  Wis., 
was  in  Chicago  in  conference  with  his  local  representatives  a  week  ago. 

H.  D.  Leavitt,  vice-president  of  the  Oconto  Company  and  manager  of 
Its  opel-ations  at  Oconto,  Wis.,  spent  a  few  days  of  last  week  in  this  city 
in  conference  with  the  local  office. 

The  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Chicago  gave  a  highly  successful  stag  and 
smoker  in  the  club  rooms  on   Friday  evening,  Feb.  28. 

J.  C.  Turner  of  the  J.  C.  Turner  Lumber  Company,  New  York  City,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  reached  Chicago  on  Feb.  26,  having  come  from 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

Hardwood  Record  has  just  been  advised  that  the  Gaylord  Motor  Car 
Company  has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Michigan  Hardwood  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  for  a  car  of  special  design  for  the  use  of  the  chief 
of  the  forest  fire  protective  department,  Charles   V.   Hickok. 


=-<  NEW  YORK  y- 


The  southern  railway  and  steamship  lines  have  announced  that,  effec- 
tive March  11,  they  will  eliminate  free  lighterage  within  the  New  York 
lighterage  limits.  This  will  amount  to  about  $1.25  per  M  on  shipments 
from  Southern  Pacific  milling  points. 

Charles  W.  Booth,  for  many  years  identified  with  the  domestic  and 
foreign  hardwood  trade,  died  at  Bayonne,  N.  ,1.,  Feb.  22  of  heart  disease. 
Mr.  Booth  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  Booth  &  Bro.  of  Manhattan. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  three  children. 

The  C.  C.  Mengel  &  Brother  Company  has  opened  a  sales  office  in  the 
Aeolian  building.  West  Forty-second  street,  Manhattan.  S.  C.  Strock 
will  be  in  charge.  This  company  is  one  of  the  foremost  importers  and 
exploiters  of  mahogany  in  the  world. 

Charles  Milne  of  the  Milne  Brothers  Company,  wholesale  hardwood 
specialist,  18  Broadway,  left  for  Washington  with  the  Essex  Troop,  New 
Jersey,  which  appeared  in  the  inaugural  parade. 

G.  .T.  Howie  of  Wright,  Graham  &  Co.,  Glasgow.  Scolland,  who  has 
been  spending  some  time  at  hardwood  manufacturing  poiuls  in  the  States, 
sailed  for  home  during  the  past  fortnight. 

E.  L.  Edwards  of  the  Edwards  Lumber  Company.  Cincinnati  and  Day- 
ton, C,  sailed  from  New  York  Feb.  27  on  the  steamer  "France"  of  the 
French  line  for  a  brief  trip  to  Paris. 

Gustavo  A.  Farber.  London  ropre.scntalive  of  Russe  &  Burgess.  Inc., 
hardwood  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  Memphis,  sailed  for  home  last 
week. 

W.  S.  Harlan  of  the  Jackson  Lumber  Company,  Lockhart,  Ala.,  returned 
home  after  a  few  days  spent  in  town  visiting  the  local  representative. 
Mr.  Harlan  was  optimistic  over  the  business  outlook. 

T.  Thompson  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Aeolian  building  and  will  con- 
duct a  wholesale  mahogany  import  business. 

A.  B.  Ransom  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  town  re- 


cently. Mr.  Ransom  finds  hardwood  conditions  generally  strong  with  firm 
prices  and  a  scarcity  of  good  grades.    - 

The  American  Veneer  Company,  formerly  at  Kenilworth,  N.  J.,  is  again 
doing  business  at  a  new  location  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  new  plant  is  of 
much  larger  capacity  and  facilities  for  handling  business  are  vastly  In- 
creased. The  company  has  acquired  the  plant  and  taken  over  the  busi- 
ness of  Joel  H.  Woodman. 

The  Emporium  Lumber  Company  interests  have  organized  the  Emporium 
Forestry  Company,  a  New  York  corporation  which  Is  now  owner  of  86,00ii 
acres  of  land  in  New  York  state  and  mills  and  railroad  operations  formerly 
owned  by  the  Emporium  Lumber  Company.  The  stockholders  and  officers 
of  the  Emporium  Forestry  Company  are  practically  the  same  as  of  the 
Emporium  Lumber  Company.  The  lumber  products  of  the  Emporium 
Forestry  Company  will  be  marketed  by  the  Emporium  Lumber  Company. 
The  operations  of  the  Emporium  Lumber  Company  at  Keating  Summit 
and  Austin.  Pa.,  are  expected  to  be  completed  this  spring  and  the  offices 
of  the  company  will  be  moved  to  Utica,  N.  Y..  which  will  be  closer  to  the 
operation  at  Galeton,  Pa.,  and  more  conveuicnt  to  the  principal  trade  of 
the  company. 


--<,  BUFFALO  y- 


On  May  1  the  headquarters  of  the  Emporium  Lumber  Company  will 
bo  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Buffalo  office  reduced  in  size  and  some  of 
Ihe  Pennsylvania  offices  discontinued.  President  W.  L.  Sykes  has  not 
decided  whether  or  not  he  will  remove  to  Utica  this  spring.  Utica  was- 
selected  because  it  is  a  sort  of  half-way  point  between  the  mills  of  the 
company  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Vermont  on  the  one  side,  and  Austin 
and  Galeton.   Pa.,  on  the  other. 

The  Bufl'alo  dealers  who  are  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  hardwood 
trade  are  finding  prices  very  high  this  winter,  and  they  would  go  else- 
where tor  supplies  if  they  knew  where  to  find  them.  There  is  now  no- 
hardwood  coming  out  of  Canada,  so  that  everything  has  to  come  from 
the  South  or  the  Southwest,  if  the  lake  district  will  not  produce  it  at 
paying  prices.  Of  course  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Now  England 
are   doing  considerable  in   hardwoods. 

The  Setter  Brothers  Company,  a  lumber  and  veneer  manufacturing 
plant  of  Cattaraugus,  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  move  the  busi- 
ness to  .Jamestown,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  business  will  become  part 
of  a  new  $100,000  corporation  being  formed  to  manufacture  furniture 
veneers.  The  name  of  the  new  plant  and  its  location  are  not  yet  dis- 
closed. 

F.  M.  Sullivan  reports  excellent  winter  trade  at  the  Arthur  street  ,vard. 
much  of  it  in  soft  gray  elm  and  brown  ash.  Stocks  of  oak  and  maple  are 
also  being  replenished. 

A.  J.  Chestnut  has  returned  from  a  short  trip  to  Florida.  He  reports 
that  Jacksonville  impressed  him  as  favorably  as  any  other  town  he  vis- 
ited, but  he  thinks  that  the  North  is  the  section  to  live  in. 

Hugh  McLean  left  for  the  southern  mills  of  his  company  early  this 
month,  planning  to  be  away  for  three  weeks  and  to  spend  some  days  ii> 
Florida  before  coming  home. 

Anthony  Miller  finds  the  hardwood  trade  very  fair  for  March,  although 
the  presence  of  much  snow  makes  it  difficult  for  his  men  to  handle  all 
the  incoming  lumber  now  arriving. 

I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro.  have  l>een  moving  a  good  amount  of  oak  and 
poplar  this  month  and  are  looking  to  see  the  present  good  inquiry  for 
iiardwoods  still  more  improved  soon. 

Horace  F.  Taylor  of  Taylor  &  Crate.  Inc.,  is  going  South  right  away 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  Ihe  company  beyond  the  Ohio.  The  office 
r(  ports  business  as  never  better.  The  new  yard  will  be  developed  slowly 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits  and  will  have  a  fireproof  office  building. 

O.  E.  Yeager  and  J.  B.  Wall  left  early  this  month  for  a  trip  to  Mt. 
Clemens,  where  they  will  spend  alx>ut  two  weeks'.  Mr.  M^al!  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  School  Hygiene,  which  will  be  held  in  this  city  in  August. 

F.  T.  Sullivan  has  returned  from  a  'business  trip  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  is  now  busily  engaged  in  making  plans  for  lake  ship- 
ments this  summer  to  the  local  yard  oT  II.  H.   Salmon  ■&  Co. 

M.  M.  Wall  and  W.  L.  Sykes  were  among  the  Buffalo  lumbermen  who 
took  in  the  inauguration  of  A\'oodrow  \\ilson.  The.v  also  attended  the 
wholesalers'  convention  at  Atlantic  City. 

.\t  the  annual  election  of  the  Buffalo  Lumber  Exchange  held  Mar.  8. 
.\.  W.  Kreinheder  was  elected  president,  John  McLeod  vice-president,  and 
John  S.  Tyler  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  the  following  board  of 
directors  :  II.  I..  Abbott.  W.  P.  Belts.  John  F.  Knox,  .\nthony  Miller. 
W.  A.  Perrin.  James  N  Scatcherd.  John  S.  Tyler.  A.  W.  Kreinheder.  J. 
M.  Briggs,  Peter  McNeil  and  John  McLeod.  Satisfactory  reports  were 
made  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

-<  PHILADELPHIA  > 

Dauii'I  B.  Curll  tostitics  to  progressive  trading  with  iuquirics  multi- 
plying. Unfortunately  bo  is  obliged  to  turn  down  orders  for  some  of  tlie- 
woods  unusually  scarce  at  this  time.  His  four  portable  mills  near  Butleiv 
Tenn..  and  the  one  at  Fort  Blaekmar,  Va..  are  rushed  to  the  limit  get- 
ting out  hardwoods  and  hemlock. 

The  W.  R.  Taylor  Lumber  Company  reports  business  increasing  right 
along.  W.  R.  Taylor,  who  is  at  present  on  a  business  trip  through  New 
York   and    New   Jersey,   will    return    in   a    few   days   before   luakinj;    an    ex- 
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ti-nsive  trip  through   the  southc  rii   lumber  camps  as  far  as  Florida. 

Lukons  Drothcrs.  who  were  among  (he  oldest  an,l  best-known  retailers 
<-f  this  city,  have  disposed  of  (heir  yard  and  Joined  the  ranks  of  whole- 
salers, with  office  at  808  Perry  huildins- 

W.  J.  Mingus  of  Mingus  &  Uuttcr  reports  unlimited  business  with 
promise  good  for  rest  of  the  \ear.  The  (Uily  troul>le  is  where  to  look 
lor    the    goods. 

.1.  E.  Troth,  president  of  the  .7.  S.  Ivent  Company,  says  (he  month  of 
I'ebruary  is  regarded  as  between  seasons,  and  a  slight  hill  in  trading 
is  nothing  unusual,  but  things  are  movin.g  along  nicely  and  orders  caji 
he  hooked  tor  almost  anything  that  can  be  promptly  delivered. 

Ralph  Souder  of  Hallowell  &  Souder  reports  a  satisfactory  business, 
'i  hey  are  not  forcing  their  salesmen  at  this  time  as  they  wish  to  catcli 
i:p  with  the  shipping  of  accumulated  orders.  The  outlook  is  very  en- 
.ouraging. 

\V.  A.  Jackson  of  the  .Tackson-Wyatt  Lumber  Company  recently  re- 
turned from  a  stock  hunt  in  Korth  and  South  Carolina.  W.  H.  Wyatt 
is  there  now  on  the  same  errand.  "There  is  no  trouble  hooking  sales." 
he  says,  "the  gathering  of  material  is  where  the  hitch  comes." 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  reccudy  booked  an  order  from  the 
Italtiraore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for  ninety  locoraolives.  costing  .$2,323,000; 
:il!!0  an  order  for  five  engines  from  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 

The  Pine  Tree  Lumber  Company,  Sunbury.  Pa.,  capitalized  at  $3,000, 
*vas  incorporated   under  Pennsylvania   laws,    Feb.   20. 

The  East  Fails  Lumber  Company,  this  cit.v.  obtained  a  charter  under 
Pennsylvania   laws.   Feb.    20.   with   a   capital  of   $10,000. 

The  Warren  Table  Works.  Vx'arren.  Pa.,  was  chartered  under  Penn- 
sylvania laws.  Feb.  21.     Capitalized  at  $175,000. 


-■<,  PITTSBURGH  y 


.7.  X.  Wollett,  president  of  the  Aberdeen  Lumber  Company,  made  a 
\ery  successful  buying  trip  to  the  Southwest  lately  and  got  under  way  a 
large  amount  of  Cottonwood  and  gum  which  he  sent  up  the  river  hy  barge. 
'J'wo  of  these  barges  were  unloaded  last  week  at  Louisville  and  another 
«ine  will  be  distributed  from  a  Mississippi  river  town  shortly. 

The  Manufacturers'  Lumber  Company  is  a  new  concern  here  organized 
hy  A.  E.  Murphy,  well  known  in  lumber  circles  in  Pittsburgh,  and  C.  M. 
Pomeroy  and  E.  J.  Flautt.     The  company  will  have  offices  in  this  city. 

The  Pittsburgh  Industrial  Development  Commission  last  week  landed 
its  fourteenth  plant  in  fourteen  months  for  Greater  Pittsburgh.  This 
was  the  Fulton  Iron  Company,  which  has  secured  a  four  acre  site  at 
Cheswick,  a  few  miles  up  the  Allegheny  river.      It  will  employ   150  men. 

The  West  Virginia  Lumber  Company  reports  business  good  and  pros- 
pects fine.  It  is  doing  a  splendid  business  this  year  in  making  boats  and 
barges  for  the  coal  trade  at  its  plant  in  northern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Woodlawn  Lumber  Company  is  a  new  concern  at  Woodlawn,  fifteen 
miles  down  the  Ohio  river,  where  the  $10,000,000  plant  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company  is  located.  Its  members  are  John  F.  Haines.  E. 
^I.   Ridenour  and  W.  J.   Harris. 

J.  W.  Semans  and  Thomas  B.  Palmer.  Uniontown.  Pa.,  have  bought 
2.200  acres  of  timherland  in  Somerset  and  Westmoreland  counties.  Pa., 
for  about  $80,000.  The  work  of  cutting  will  start  .shortly.  Most  of  the 
lumber  will  be  hardwood. 

Joseph  J.  Linehan  is  busy  these  days  marketing  the  stocks  of  the  Mow- 
bray &  Robinson  Company  of  Cincinnati  and  reports  from  his  office  in 
the  Fulton  building  that  plenty  of  good  business  is  in  sight. 

The  Pittsburgh  Wood  Preserving  Company  is  arranging  to  build  an- 
other plant  at  Reed  City,  Mich.,  for  the  treatment  of  ties.  It  already 
has  two  plants  near  Connellsville.   Pa.,   and  Orrville.   Ohio. 

C.  E.  Breitwleser  &  Co.  report  their  hardwood  business  first  class 
Frank  Smith  of  this  concern  was  in  West  Virginia  last  week  making  new 
<onnections  for  lumber. 

President  W.  D.  Johnston  of  the  American  Lumber  &  Manufacturing 
<ompany  went  to  the  western  coast  last  week  on  a  business  trip.  Mr. 
Johnston  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Bermuda.s.  He  thinks  that 
business  prospects   in   lumber  circles  are   very   encouraging. 


-<,  BOSTON  y 


Frank  F.  Carpenter,  president  of  the  Frank  F.  Carpenter  Lumber  Com- 
pany Providence  R,  I.,  died  late  in  February  in  that  city  after  an  illness 
.■xtending  over  three  years.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  about  four  weeks. 
He  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  been  in  the  lumber 
l.usiness  since  leaving  school.  He  entered  business  for  himself  about  tour 
years  ago.     He  is  survived  by  a  widow. 

The  National  Woodworking  Machinery  Company,  of  Manchester.  X.  H.. 
is  reported  to  have  been  taken  over  by  Joel  F.  Sheppard  of  Dover,  N.  H.. 
who  will  remove  the  business  to  the  latter  city. 

Recent  visitors  to  this   market  were : 

G.  F.  Stocker.  representing  the  J.  J.  Newman  Lumber  Company,  Scran- 
ton  Pa  ■  C  H  Carroll,  representing  the  Robinson-Edwards  Lumber  Com- 
panv  of  Burlington,  Vt, ;  C.  R.  Gardiner,  of  the  A.  J.  Chestnut  Lumber 
i-ompany,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  :  A.  L.  Underwood,  second  vice-president  of  the 
J,  C.  Turner  Lumber  Company.  New  York  ;  L.  C.  Litchfield,  representing 
the  Montgomerv  Lumber  Compan.v,  New  York:  and  Mwm  D.  Walker, 
treasurer  of  the  John  M.  Woods  Lumber  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Fletcher  Lumber  Company,  Springfield,  Mass,,  has  been  Incorporated 


with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.     The  incorporators  arc  George  W.  Stone. 
William  .\.  Fletcher  and  Frank  A.  Bralnerd. 

The  Sebago  Lumber  Company,  Portland,  has  been  Incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,  The  Incorporators  are  Robert  B.  Jordan,  Scar- 
boro.   Me.  ;   Sidney   St.   F.  Thaxter  and  Roscoe   Holt,   of  Portland. 


=■<  BALTIMORE  y 


The  annual  meeting  of  John  H.  Heald  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg.  Va.. 
manufacturers  of  tanning  extracts  and  coloring  matter  from  chestnut  and 
olher  woods,  was  held  there  the  last  week  In  February,  the  following 
nmcers  being  re-elected :  President.  Charles  E.  Ueald ;  vice-president. 
John  M,  D.  Heald  of  Baltimore  ;  secretary,  Charles  E.  Heald,  and  treas- 
urer, H.  T.  Thornhill.  The  factory  of  the  corporation  uses  about  fifteen 
cars  of  chestnut  a  day,  consuming  also  chestnut  oak,  black  oak  and  Span- 
ish oak.  The  yearly  reports  read  at  the  meeting  showed  the  company  u< 
have  been  very  successful.  J.  M.  D.  Heald  Is  of  the  firm  of  Prhe  .V 
rieald.  the  hardwood  wholesalers  and  exporters  here. 

Among  the  visiting  lumbermen  In  Baltimore  recently  were  J.  S.  Kent 
of  the  J.  S.  Kent  Company  of  Philadelphia  :  H.  E.  Sanford  of  Sanford  t< 
Treadway.  New  Haven ;  Mr.  Morrison  of  the  Boice  Lumber  Company. 
Inc.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  C.  L.  Shoffner.  general  manager  of  the  SholT- 
iicr  Lumber  Comiiany  of  Cleveland,  O.  Messrs.  Kent  and  Sanford  were 
tn  their  way  homo  from  the  mills  of  their  respective  companies  in  thi- 
South,  and  stated  (hat  the  plants  had  plenty  of  orders  on  hand  and  were 
lacing  a  most  promising  prospect.  Similar  reports  about  trade  conditions 
vere  made  by  the  other  two  visitors. 

Baltimore  is  to  have  a  $1,000,000  belling  factory,  the  American  Belt- 
ing Company  of  this  city  having  been  incorporated  on  Feb.  28  at  Dover. 
Del.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  that  amount,  subscribed  largely  here.  The 
incorporators  named  are  Harry  C.  Lawrence.  2.347  Eastern  avenue,  secre- 
tary of  the  Maryland  Belting  and  Packing  Company;  William  M.  Purdy,  a 
machiuisi:  living  at  1000  Federal  street,  and  Charles  T.  Neepier  of  Catons- 
ville.  a  suburb.  It  is  stated  that  Baltimore  will  soon  have  the  largest 
factory  for  the  manuf.acture  of  stitched  canvas  and  cotton  duck  belting 
in  the  world.  The  plant  will  cover  from  three  to  five  acres  and  employ 
500  persons.  The  Maryland  company  is  to  be  merged  with  the  new  cor- 
poration.  it  is  stated. 


=-<  COLUMBUS  y 


The  most  important  happening  in  lumber  circles  in  the  past  few  weeks 
was  the  passage  by  the  Ohio  General  Assembl.v  of  the  Green  compulsory 
workmen's  compensation  bill.  The  hill  provides  that  every  individual, 
firm  or  corporation  which  employes  five  or  more  people  must  pay  into 
the  state  premiums  which  are  to  be  used  for  disability  and  death  of  em- 
ployes. The  schedule  of  benefits  for  death  range  from  .$1,500  to  $3,500: 
for  temporary  disability  two-thirds  of  the  average  weekly  wages  is  to  be 
paid,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  twelve  dollars,  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  For  permanent  disability  the  employe  is  paid  two-thirds  of  his 
weekly  wages  for  life,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  twelve  dollars  per 
week.  Many  lumbermen  objected  to  the  compulsory  'jill,  but  since  it 
does  not  become  elfective  until  January.  1914.  sufficient  time  will  be 
given  to  work  out  the  details. 

The  Collinwood  Lumber  Company  of  Collinwood.  O..  has  filed  papers 
with  the  secretary  of  state  increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to 
$40,000, 

Papers  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  decreasing  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  tire  Compressed  Wood  Preserving  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  from  $200,000  to  $50,000. 

After  a  short  illness  in  which  his  serious  condition  was  not  realized. 
Fred  W'.  Hubbar.  secretary  of  the  Kiibourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Columbus  died  at  his  late  residence.  447  East  Broad  street. 
of  blood  poisoning.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Sun  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Columbus.  He  comes  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
central  Ohio  and  was  well  known  in  business  circles.  He  was  fifty  years 
of  age  and  is  survived  by  a  widow,  four  children,  mother  and  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 

The  Atlas  Coop'erage  Company  of  Fremont.  O.,  has  moved  to  Fostorla, 
O.,  and  will  start  operations  in  the  new  plant  March  20.  Ralph  Morris 
is  superintendent  of  the  concern. 

R.  W.  Horton.  sales  manager  for  the  central  division  of  the  W.  M. 
Ritter  Lumber  Company,  says  the  hardwood  trade  is  strong  In  every 
way.  Both  factories  and  yards  are  buying  well.  Yard  stocks  are  slightly 
larger  in  preparation  for  the  spring  building  trade.  Factories  are  buying 
only  what  is  needed  for  immediate  consumption.  Prices  are  firm  and  In- 
clined to  advance.  Dry  stocks  In  every  locality  are  generally  short.  Mr. 
Horton  recently  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Rochester,  Syrncnse 
and  New  York  City. 

J.  A.  Ford  of  the  Imperial  Lumber  Company  reports  a  good  demand 
for  hardwoods  with  stocks  growing  scarcer.  Prices  arc  well  maintained. 
Mr.  Ford  recently  returned  from  a  business  trip  In  the  lumber  districts 
of  West  Virginia. 

Manager  Hodll  of  the  Virginia  Lumlx^r  Company  says  trade  Is  good, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades  of  hardwood.s.  He  believes  that  the  activity 
will  continue  In  all  branches  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Hodll  recently  returned 
from  a  business  trip  In  northern  Ohio. 

John  U.  Gobey  of  John  R.  Gobcy  &  Co..  says  trade  has  been  fair  and 
prices  lire  strong:  buyers  apparently  are  waiting  on  the  weather,  although 
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no  weakness  is  apparent.     Retail  stocks  are  slightly  increasing. 

Secretar.y  Benbow  of  tlio  Sowers-Leach  Lumber  Company  says  there  is 
a  fair  trade,  especially  In  northeastern  Ohio.  Prices  are  holding  up  well 
and  his  company  reports  a  fifty  per  cent  gain  in  orders  so  far  this  year 
over  last  year. 

W.  B.  Sissons,  sales  manager  for  the  Sowers-Leach  Lumber  Company, 
recently  returned  from  a  business  trip  in  the  South. 

F.  Everson  Powell  of  the  Powell  Lumber  Company  says  there  is'  a  fair 
volume  of  business  in  the  hardwoods.  Prices  are  high  and  are  expected 
to  continue  so. 


-•<  TOLEDO  y 


•■Business  continues  good  with  us  and  we  have  all  the  orders  we  can 
well  take  care  of,"  was  the  report  of  the  Toledo  Carriage  Woodwork 
Company. 

"We  already  have  on  our  books  all  the  orders  we  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  this  year,"  said  Manager  Roberts  of  the  Big  Four  Hardwood  Com- 
pany, speaking  of  the  piano  case  manufacturing  end  of  the  business. 

The  J.  M.  Skinner  Bending  Company  is  .building  an  addition  to  its  plant 
at  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  the  Wabash  railroad.  The  new- 
building  will  be  fifty-five  feet  in  length  and  twenty-five  feet  wide  and 
will  cost  about  $2,500.  This  concern  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  city  and  the  new  addition  will  be  used  as  a  wheelbarrow 
manufacturing  plant. 

The  Yesbcra  Manufacturing  Company  is  running  full  time  and  capacity 
turning  out  store  fixtures'.  This  concern  says  that,  judging  from  Iri- 
quirics  which  are  flooding  in  from  all  portions  of  the  country,  it  is  enter- 
ing onto  the  biggest  year  of  its  history. 

Many  investment  structures  and  additions  to  factories  are  now  in 
the  course  of  construction  or  in  the  hands  of  architects,  ranging  from 
twenty-one-story  office  buildings  to  two-flat  and  residence  structures.  Last 
year  was  the  banner  building  yearfor  Toledo  and  the  coming  season  will 
leave  it  far  in  the  rear  if  inquiries  and  plans  are  to  be  trusted.  Toledo 
is  to  have  a  civic  center  the  coming  summer  which  will  mean  the  ex- 
penditure of  practically  a  million  dollars. 


=-<  INDIANAPOLIS  y 


W.  W.  Knight,  president  of  the  Long  Knight  Lumber  Company,  and 
Mrs.  Knight  are  in  Atlantic  City. 

John  J.  Madden  of  Thomas  Madden  Son  &  Co.  has  bought  a  manu- 
facturing plant  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  a  line  of  furniture. 

Millwork  is  to  be  manufactured  by  the  Builders'  Mill  Work  Company, 
organized  and  incorporated  at  Laporte  with  an  authorized  capitalization 
of  .$15,000.  'Xliosc  interested  in  the  company  are  Charles  O.  Larsen, 
Frank  A.   Larson,   Eniil  Daniclson   and   G.   Edward   Caul. 

Building  operations  in  the  city  during  T'ebruary  embraced  311  permits 
aggregating  .$479,653  as  compared  with  130  permits  aggregating  $82,040 
issued  in  February,  1912.  Last  month's  operations  established  a  new 
record  for  February. 

An  offer  of  $307,000  for  the  plant  and  business  of  the  T.  B.  Laycock 
Manufacturing  Company,  bed  manufacturer,  has  been  submitted  by  the 
general  creditors  to  the  receiver  of  the  company.  The  court  has  taken  the 
offer  under  advisement. 

The  Crawfordsville  Furniture  and  Lumber  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Crawfordsville  to  conduct  a  hardwood  and  furniture  manufacturing 
business.  It  has  been  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
$75,000  by  Edward  A.  Sterzik,  Frank  C.  Eviins,  Howard  Smith,  Preston  O. 
Rudy,  Henry  E.  Greene  and  Lawrence  E.  Devor. 

The  Indiana  legislature  has  passed  a  public  utilities  law,  said  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  Wisconsin  measure.  It  also  has  under  considera- 
tion a  workmen's  compensation  bill  and  a  bill  prohibiting  women  working 
more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day  or  to  exceed  fifty  hours  in  any  one 
week. 


=-<  MEMPHIS  y 


The  Bellgrade  Lumber  Company  is  making  arrangements  for  developing 
its  timber  resources  at  Isola,  Miss.  It  is  building  a  tram  road  and  mill 
shed.  This  is  being  done  so  that,  when  the  remainder  of  its  timber  at 
Belzoni  has  been  cut  it  may  remove  its  machinery  and  logging  equipment 
and  install  this  without  loss  of  time.  The  company  owns  3,500  acres  of 
timberiands  near  Isola.  It  has  several  million  feet  of  timber  to  cut  at 
Belzoni  and  this  will  be  worked  up  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  company 
has  its  headquarters  in  Memphis.  John  M.  Cathey  is  president  and  J.  W. 
McClure  is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  Green  River  Lumber  Company  has  purchased  the  timberland  hold- 
ings of  the  Anderson-Tully  Company,  near  Democrat,  Ark.,  amounting  to 
about  5.600  acres.  The  company  proposes  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
development  of  the  timber  on  this  property  and  to  put  the  land  in  cultiva- 
tion as  rapidly  as  the  timber  is  removed  therefrom.  Democrat  is  located 
on  the  Marianna  cut-off  of  the  Iron  Mountain  system  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  company  to  build  a  road  from  this  line  to  the  land  in  ques- 
tion. The  timber  is  to  be  brought  to  Memphis,  where  it  will  be  manu- 
factured into  lumber  by  the  Green  River  Lumber  Company. 

Harry  T.  Darr,  associated  for  some  years  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Washington,  has  been  chosen  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Southern   Hardwood   Traffic   Bureau,   which   was   recently   organized   here 


and  which  is  handling  all  of  the  contests  scheduled  before  the  Interstate- 
Commerce  Commission  affecting  shippers  in  the  southern  territory.  Mr. 
Darr.  through  his  position,  becomes  the  right-hand  man  of  J.  H.  Town- 
shend,  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau. 

The  D.  J.  Landers  Lumber  Company,  which  has  fifteen  lumber  sheds 
between  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Imboden,  Ark.,  has  made  preparation  for 
opening  yards  at  Hoxie,  Ark.  The  yard  at  Imboden  was  opened  only  a 
few  days  ago. 

Russe  &  Burgess  Inc.  have  filed  application  for  an  amendment  to  their 
•charter  through  which  it  is  sought  to  increase  the  capital  stock  from 
$150,000  to  $175,000.  The  application  is  signed  by  the  principal  stock 
holders  of  the  company,  including  W.  H.  Russe  and  George  D.  Burgess. 
The  company  is  preparing  to  make  extensive  improvements  at  its  plant 
in  North  Memphis,  full  details  regarding  which  will  be  furnished  at  an 
early  date. 

The  insurance  question,  as  affecting  lumber  risks  in  Memphis,  is  stilt 
far  from  definite  settlement.  The  conferences  which  have  been  held  be- 
tween the  law  and  insurance  committee  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Mem- 
phis and  T.  L.  Leatherwood  of  the  Tennessee  Inspection  Bureau  have  not 
resulted  in  anything  tangible.  The  propositions  so  far  made  by  the  latter 
have  not  been  acceptable  to  the  lumbermen,  who  intimate  that  it  will  bc^ 
necessary  for  him  to  change  the  terms  materially  before  the  plans  out- 
lined by  him  will  be  acceptable  to  them.  In  the  meantime  the  lumber- 
men are  placing  a  considerable  portion  of  their  insurance  with  companies, 
not  identified   with   the  board  of  underwriters. 

The  Attalla  Lumber  Company,  Starkville,  Miss.,  has  filed  application 
tor  a  charter  under  the  laws  of  that  state.  D.  W.  Baird  of  Chicago  anij 
W.  F.  Clary  and  W.  T.  Pride  of  Memphis  are  among  the  principal  in- 
corporators. 

Among  the  prominent  visitors  to  Memphis  recently  has  been  W.  B. 
Sissons  of  the  Sowers-Leach  Lumber  Company,  Columbus,  O.  Mr.  Sissons: 
was  here  in  connection  with  plans  for  the  opening  of  a  distributing 
agency  or  the  establishment  of  a  mill  at  this  point.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  attracted  to  this  city  by  virtue  of  advertising  done  by  the  Business 
Men's  Club.  He  left  Memphis  for  Turrell,  Ark.,  without  giving  any  defi- 
nite idea  as  to  what  the  company  would  do  in  regard  to  the  proposition. 

The  contract  is  to  be  let  at  once  for  the  building  of  the  shop  of  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  railroad,  at  Harrison,  Ark.  The  estimate* 
cost  is  approximately  $100,000.  The  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  is  mate- 
rially increasing  its  equipment  and  is  likewise  preparing,  under  the  re- 
ceivership, to  build  a  number  of  tracks  to  timber  and  other  resources, 
which  will  prove  valuable  feeders  to  the  main  line. 

The  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis  is  again  rising  but  lumber  interests- 
are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  in  the  way  of  an- 
other fiood.  It  is  predicted  that  the  stage  will  go  to  some  twenty-five- 
feet,  which  is  ten  feet  below  the  danger  line  and  some  fifteen  feet  below 
the  stage  reached  here  a  short  time  ago. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  rushing  of  work  on  the  repair  of 
the  levee  at  Beulah,  Miss.  A  branch  line  has  already  been  built  by  the 
lazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  railroad  for  the  handling  of  the  necessary 
material  and  worlc  on  the  filling  of  t'ne  crevasse  is  to  be  undertaken  at 
once.  In  the  opinion  of  those  in  close  touch  with  conditions  there,  it  i?- 
certain  that  the  crevasse  can  be  completely  repaired  before  danger  cau 
occur  from  any  rise  in  the  Mississippi. 

The  Stout  Lumber  Company  has  resumed  operations  at  Tliornton,  Ark. 
This  company  closed  down  its  plant  Nov.  10.  During  the  suspensloa 
many  improvements  and  additions  were  made,  the  present  capacity  of 
the  plant  being  130,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 

The  Three  States  Lumber  Company  and  Lee  Wilson  &  Co.,  both  of 
which  own  extensive  timberland  holdings  in  Jlississippi  county.  Ark.;  are 
named  as  defendants  in  a  suit  which  has  been  instituted  by  the  lUnited 
States  government,  covering  unsurvcyed  lands  in  that  section.  There- 
have  been  a  number  of  these  suits  filed  in  the  past  but  particular  interest 
attaches  to  the  present  one  because  of  the  prominence  of  the  defendants 
named  and  also  because  of  the  value  of  the  lands  in  litigation. 

Ralph  May  of  May  Brothers  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  May  says  that  the  outlook  is  quite  satisfactory  and  that,  ir< 
his  opinion,  there  will  be  plcniy  of  business  to  keep  all  the  hardwood! 
lumbermen  quite  fully  engaged  for  the  next  six  months.  He  also  com- 
ments on  the  very  decided  scarcity  of  plain  oak. 


=-<  NASHVILLE  y 


Lumber  manufacturers  and  others  are  greatly  interested  in  a  bill  that 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Tennessee  legislature  which  will  do  away 
with  the  old  common  law  "fellow  servants"  doctrine,  and  greatly  broaden- 
the  scope  of  liability  of  employei's  to  damages  for  personal  injuries.  The 
legislature  has  taken  a  recess  until  Mar.  17,  and  in  the  meantime  manu- 
facturers all  over  the  state  are  organizing  a  campaign  to  defeat  the  bill, 
whicli  is  backed  by  the  labor  unions.  Lumbermen  are  preparing  to  have 
a  bill  introduced  into  the  legislature  for  the  conservation  of  forests,  and 
will  seek  to  get  appropriations  for  making  this  department  more  effective 
in  Tennessee. 

During  the  month  of  February  building  permits  issued  in  Nashville 
called  for  improvements  amounting  to  $155,760,  against  $71,000  for  the 
same  month  of  1912. 

Receipts  of  logs  from  the  upper  Cumberland  river  territory,  brought 
down  by  the  recent  high  tide,  have  materially  increasad  the  stocks  of  raw 
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raiiterial  of  local  concerns.  It  is  estimatad  tbat  about  5,000,000  feet  of 
oak,  poplar,  chestnut,  hickory,  walnut  anU  other  hardwoods  have  arrived 
from  the  upper  river  country. 

The  death  of  Robin  Orr,  aged  ninety-one  years,  one  of  the  oldest  citi- 
zens living  near  Lynnville,  Tenu.,  has  resulted  in  some  magniflcent  oak, 
walnut,  hickory  and  poplar  on  his  farm  being  placed  on  the  market.  So 
long  as  the  venerable  citizen  lived  he  would  not  allow  the  ax  to  be  place<l 
to  the  magniflcent  trees  on  his  place,  and  they  were  long  admired  by  his 
neighbors. 

The  saw  and  planing  mills  of  Sid  Farmer,  twelve  miles  from  Dresden, 
Tenn.,  were  blown  up  with  dynamite  by  unknown  miscreants,  while  Mr. 
Farmer  was  in  Mississippi.  A  loss  of  $4,500  resulted,  and  Mr.  Farmer 
had  no  insurance. 

The  many  friends  of  Charles  M.  Morford,  a  prominent  lumber  manu- 
facturer, were  greatly  gratified  at  his  election  as  president  of  the  Nash- 
ville Manufacturers'  Association.  The  Manufacturers'  association  started 
an  important  movement  to  bring  all  of  the  commercial  organizations  of 
Nashville,  more  than  one  dozen  in  number,  together  into  one  big  building. 
The  Nashville  Lumbermen's  Club  is  included  in  the  number.  If  the  move- 
ment is  successful  it  will  be  the  biggest  thing  ever  attempted  in  Nash- 
ville in  the  way  of  commercial  organization,  as  many  millions  of  dollars 
of  capital  will  be  represented  bj   such  an  amalgamation. 

The  Tennessee  Timber,  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  which  owns  65,000  acres 
of  timberland  in  Morgan,  Cumberland  and  Fentress  counties,  has  perfected 
its  plant  four  miles  from  Nemo,  a  station  on  the  Queen  &  Crescent  rail- 
road, and  will  soon  be  turning  out  75,000  feet  of  lumber  daily.  The  com- 
pany is  composed  of  Boston  capitalists,  and  will  have  offices  at  Cartoosa. 
Tenn.     It  is  said  that  the  company  has  an  investment  of  about  $1,000,000. 

The  Cahaba  River  Lumber  Company  has  been  organized  at  Brent,  Ala., 
by  Thomas  Goodall  of  Xasbville,  and  others.  The  company  contemplates 
putting  in  a  circular  mill,  with  daily  capacity  of  15,000  feet  of  lumber. 
The  company  owns  about  3,500  acres,  including  largely  oak  and  poplar 
limber. 
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It  the  plans  of  C.  C.  Mengel  &  Bro.  Company  are  carried  out  as  in- 
dicated, Louisville  will  have  probably  the  largest  mahogany  sawmill  in 
the  country.  The  company,  as  recently  reported,  has  increased  its  capi- 
talization by  $1,800,000,  and  the  sale  of  this  stock  will  enable  it  to  ex- 
pand its  business  enormously.  It  is  definitely  determined  to  build  a  new 
and  much  larger  mill,  while  the  facilities  of  the  company  for  storing  and 
handling  lumber  will  also  be  enlarged.  The  concern  has-  a  site  of  over 
100  acres  In  South  Louisville  and  so  has  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  ex- 
pand. The  veneer  mill  may  also  be  increased,  but  plans  in  regard  to  this 
have  not  been  elaborated.  Clarence  R.  Mengel,  president  of  the  company, 
believes  that  the  present  boom  in  mahogany  is  a  permanent  condition, 
and  that  the  demand  for  the  aristocrat  of  hardwoods  will  continue  large 
indefinitely.  Hence  the  company  has  every  confidence  in  the  advisability 
of  making  permanent  betterments  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Edward  L.  Davis  Lumber  Company  has  been  going  over  its  local 
sawmill  and  getting  things  in  shape  for  a  heavy  run  during  1913.  Mem- 
bers of  the  company  are  much  pleased  with  the  demand  for  quartered 
oak,  in  which  the  concern  specializes,  and  report  that  the  furniture  fac- 
tories and  other  important  branches  of  the  consuming  trade  are  calling 
for  more  quartered  oak  than  in  some  time.  J.  E.  Davis,  vice-president, 
is  now  on  the  road  in  the  interests  of  the  company,  handling  the  buying 
of  both  logs  and  lumber. 

The  Booker-Cecil  Company,  one  of  the  youngest  and  also  one  of  the 
most  hustling  and  successful  of  local  hardwood  concerns,  has  recently 
added  a  Hupmobile  touring  car  to  its  equipment.  The  auto  will  assist 
in  calling  on  the  local  trade.  P.  G.  Booker,  who  does  most  of  the  buying 
lor  the  company,  has  returned  from  a  trip  through  central  Tennessee. 

D.  E.  Kline  of  the  Louisville  Veneer  Mills  is  enthusiastic  over  the  con- 
dition of  business,  reporting  the  demand  for  both  veneers  and  panels  to 
he  well  up  to  expectations  and  in  fact  above  normal.  The  company  has 
been  pushing  its  figured  gum  panels  aggressively,  and  is  booking  enough 
business  to  indicate  that  It  is  delivering  the  goods  in  fine  style. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  now  enforcing  its  tariff  relative  to  mill- 
ing-in-transit. The  tariff  is  not  exactly  in  accord  with  the  most  recent 
opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  provides  that 
hardwoods  may  be  substituted  for  hardwoods,  and  not  necessarily  oak  for 
oak,  hickory  for  hickory,  etc.  As  the  general  substitution  will  solve  the 
problems  incident  to  handling  mixed  cars  of  logs  and  lumber,  the  lum- 
bermen are  veiT  anxious  to  have  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  amend  its 
tariff,  which  doubtless  it  will  do  in  the  near  future.  The  Illinois  Central 
and  Southern  railways  will  probably  adhere  to  their  original  methods  on 
the  subject.  .   ,        .        ., 

J  E  Barton  state  forester,  has  been  active  of  late  in  informing  the 
public  of  the  work  of  the  forestry  department.  He  addressed  the  state 
farmers'  institute  at  Paducah  recently,  referring  to  the  danger  of  fire 
which  he  said  the  department  will  do  its  best  1o  prevent.  He  declared 
that  Kentucky  is  the  natural  center  of  the  hardwood  produc  ion  by 
reason  of  the  variety  of  its  woods  and  the  location  of  the  state.  He 
believes  Ihat  the  law  under  which  the  department  is  operating  is  prac- 
tically ideal.  He  spoke  before  the  Women's  Outdoor  Art  League  in  Louis- 
ville this  week.     The  state  board  of  forestry  has  about  completed  plans 


and  will  announce  the  territory  which  has  been  secured  in  a  few  weeks. 
A  tract  of  land  near  Frankfort  has  been  secured  for  nursery  purposes,  and 
will  be  used  in  addition  to  a  similar  plat  which  Is  located  adjoining  the 
state  fair  grounds  in  Louisville. 

Lumbermen  who  are  anxious  to  have  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  adopt 
a  reasonable  attitude  in  regard  to  switching,  and  who  are  supporting  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  its  action  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
looking  to  the  forcible  interchange  of  switching  facilities,  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  commission  has  ruled  favorably  to  the  ship- 
pers on  a  similar  case,  coming  up  from  Baltimore.  Consequently  it  Is 
hUievcd  that  an  opinion  will  be  handed  down  In  which  the  Louisville  * 
Nashville  will  be  compelled  for  a  reasonable  charge  to  accept  switching 
on  cars  originating  at  competitive  points. 

Favorable  tides  are  running  In  the  tributaries  of  the  Kentucky  river 
and  a  large  quantity  of  logs  and  rafts  are  coming  out.  This  means  that 
mills  in  that  part  of  the  state  will  get  an  early  start  on  their  season's 
sawing. 

The  Southern  Lumber  &  Boom  Company  at  Valley  View,  Ky..  has  sold 
its  mill  at  that  point  to  Mliiiken  ,&  Aldrlch,  who,  it  is  reported,  will  re- 
move the  equipment  to  Irvine,  further  up  the  river. 

The  sawmill  formerly  operated  by  the  Washington  Mining  &  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Park's  Ferry,  Ky.,  has  been  sold  to  W.  F.  Clark  and 
will  be  put  in  operation.  Dr.  G.  E.  Martin,  who  bought  the  property  at 
a  bankrupt  sale,  will  retain  control  of  the  planing-mlll. 

=■<  ST,  LOUIS  >■  — 


Building  permits  showed  quite  a  gain  during  February  this  year  over 
those  during  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  lumber  at  St.  Louis  during  the  month  of 
B'ebruary  showed  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Merchants  Exchange.  Receipts  by  rail  this 
year  were  17,757  cars,  showing  an  increase  over  last  year  of  4,028  cars, 
when  13,729  cars  came  in.  Shipments  this  year  were  11,219  cars,  e 
gain  over  last  year  of  1,989  cars,  when  9,230  cars  were  shipped. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Wm.  G.  Frye  Manufacturing  Company  have 
asked  for  a  dissolution  of  the  company.  The  corporation  has  not  been  In 
active  operation  since  July,  1911,  when  its  storehouse  was  burned  down. 

W.  W.  Dings,  secretary  of  the  Garetson-Greason  Lumber  Company,  who 
has  been  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  on  a  selling  trip,  returned  home  .i  few 
days  ago,  but  did  not  tarry  here  long,  leaving  after  two  or  three  days  for 
Texas  on  another  selling  trip. 

E.  W.  Blumer,  sales  manager  of  the  Lothman  Cypress  Company,  is  out 
on  a  selling  trip  but  is  expected  home  in  a  few  days. 

Many  important  matters  came  up  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club,  held  a  few  days  ago.  Bettering 
the  club  and  making  it  the  best  of  any  of  the  lumbermen's  clubs  in  the 
country  is  the  ambition  of  President  Thos.  C.  Whitmarsh,  and  most  of 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  offered  and  are  now  being  carried  out, 
came  from  him.  The  new  propositions  are  to  extend  invitatious  to  the 
members  of  every  lumbermen's  club  in  the  country,  to  make  their  head- 
quarters in  the  rooms  of  the  local  club  when  they  come  to  St.  Louis. 
Desks  and  writing  material  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal  and  they  can 
write  their  letters,  meet  friends  and  make  themselves  generally  at  home ; 
a  booklet,  containing  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  club  and  a  roster 
of  the  members  of  the  club,  to  show  the  many  benefits  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  becoming  a  member,  whether  they  are  local  residents  or  not. 

The  office  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  was  moved  last  week  from  the  ninth 
to  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  Wright  building. 

Thos.  E.  Powe,  president  of  the  Thos.  E.  Powe  Lumber  Company,  re- 
turned home  a  few  days  ago  from  a  trip  through  the  South.  He  visited 
many  mills  and  he  found  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  dry  lumber. 
When  it  can  be  obtained,  it  com.mands  a  fancy  price. 
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for  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  i 


n  the  mountains  of  eastern  Kentucky. 


The  Workingmen's  Compensation  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company 
of  Milwaukee  has  been  incorporated  and  has  opened  offices  in  the  Majestic 
building  to  issue  policies  to  Wisconsin  manufacturers,  protecting  them 
from  all  losses  which  may  be  caused  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  by 
emploj-es.  The  company  will  settle  all  claims  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Wisconsin  Workmen's  Compensation  act.  About  fifteen  per  cent  of  Mil- 
waukee employers  of  labor  have  accepted  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  the  per- 
centage is  constantly  increasing,  as  employers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  settling  under  the  terms  of  the  act  is  much  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactory  than  to  defend  personal  injury  suits  in  the  courts.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  need  for  such  a  company  to  settle  all  claims  made  by 
the  workmen,  as  awarded  by  the  State  Insurance  Commission,  which  Is 
the  jury  'oy  the  terms  of  the  act  to  decide  the  amount  of  damage  done. 
The  high  rates  charged  by  casualty  companies  on  account  of  the  provisions 
in  thelicf  has  resulted  in  the  forming  of  this  mutual  company.  Tlic  em- 
ployers who  are  Insured  will  be  charged  premiums  as  low  as  can  possibly 
be  done  and  still  be  able  to  pay  the  claims  and  the  expenses  of  carrying 
on  the  work.  The  forming  of  the  company  will  also  do  much  toward  rid- 
ding the  city  of  "professional  personal  Injury"  lawyers,  who  get  most  of 
the  damage  awarded  the  Injured  by  a  court  while  the  latter  gets  practi- 
cally nothing.  „  ,   ^,  , 

The  deal  whereby  the  Edward  Hlnes  Lumber  Company  of  Chicago 
come  into  possession  of  valuable  timberlands  in  northern  Wisconsin  was 
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^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  is  susceptible  of  be- 
ing thoroughly  kiln  dried  or  air  dried  in  less  than 
one-third  the  time  ordinarily  required  for  season- 
ing unsteamed  wood. 

^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  does  not  case-harden, 
check,  end-split  or  stain,  and  dries  without  warp- 
ing or  buckling. 

^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  has  a  uniform  tone  of 
color.  Its  working  qualities  are  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  beauty  of  the  flake  on  quarter- 
sawed  stock  is  enhanced. 

^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  dries  out  to  materially 
less  weight  than  unsteamed  wood,  ranging  from 
200  to  500  pounds  per  thousand  feet. 

^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  will  neither  shrink  nor 
swell,  and  the  grain  will  not  raise  when  water 
stains  are  employed  in  finishing. 

^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  is  not  impaired  in 
strength  or  quality  by  the  process. 

^  Kraetzer-Cured  lumber  is  produced  by  the  use 
of  the  Kraetzer  Preparator,  a  steel  cylinder  per- 
manently closed  at  one  end  and  fitted  at  the 
other  end  with  a  quick-opening  and  closing 
steam-tight  door,  manufactured  by 

!;The  Kraetzer  Company 

537  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Kraetzer-Cured  lumber   is   produced   by  the   following 
well-known   manufacturers: 

John  Schroeder  Lumber  Company Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maple,    Birch   and   Oak  Flooring 

Russe  &  Burgess,  Inc Memphis,  Tenn. 

Red  and  Sap  Gum,  White  and  Red  Oak 

Bennett  Hardwood  Lumber  Company .  Memphis,  Tenn. 

White  and  Red  Oak.  Red  and  Sap  Gum,  Sycamore  and  Cypress 

Lamb-Fish  Lumber   Company Charleston,   Miss. 

Red  and  Sap  Gum,  White  and  Red  Oak,  Cypress 

Santee  River  Cypress  Lumber  Co Ferguson,  S.  C. 

White  and  Red  Oak,  Red  and  Sap  Gum,    White   Ash 

Forman-Earle   Company Heidelberg,   Ky. 

Poplar,  White  Oak  and  White  Oak  Flooring 

C.  L.  Willey Chicago,  111. 

Mahogany  and  all  figured  Foreign  and  Domestic  Woods 

New  England  Hardwood  Co Mountain  Mills,  Vt. 

Birch,  Beech  and  Maple 

Saline  River  Hardwood  Company Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

White  and  Red  Oak,  Red  and  Sap  Gum 


(feaetegr- 


formally  ratified  and  accepted  by  the  parties  on  both  sides  recently.  The 
total  aort'age  approximates  100,000  and  the  cash  consideration  is  unoflQ- 
(ially  said  to  be  between  $3,000,000  and  $3,500,000.  The  land  is  situated 
in  Sawyer  and  Price  counties  and  a  mill  at  Park  Falls. 

The  bia  sawmill  of  the  Faust  Lumber  Company  at  Antigo  has  started 
its  season's  cut.  Between  seven  and  ten  million  feet  of  lumber  will  be 
cut,  a  large  amount  having;  been  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  Pelican  Lake 
and  Elderon,  of  which  many  carloads  are  being  received  daily. 

At  the  annual  meetinsr  of  the  Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works,  manu- 
facturers of  woodworking  machinery  at  Eau  Claire,  a  decided  increase  in 
and  growth  of  business  was  reported.  An  increase  in  volume  of  $100,000 
over  the  preceding  year  showed  the  excellent  condition  of  the  concern,  K. 
Uosholt  was  elected  president  and  E.  R.  Hamilton  secretary-treasurer. 

Ferdinand  Armstrong,  one  of  the  pioneer  lumbermen  of  northern  Wis- 
consin, recently  died  at  his  liome  in  Marinette,  He  was  associated  for 
many  years  with  Senator  I.  Stephenson  in  the  lumber  business.  At  first 
he  was  connected  with  the  Stephenson  company  at  Flat  Rock  and  later  was 
superintendent  of  the  Peshtigo  Lumber  Co'upany  at  Peshtigo.  which  posi- 
tion he  hold  for  thirty  years.  A  wife  and  eight  children  survive  him.  He 
was  eighty  years  old. 

Paul  Lachraund,  sixty-eight  years  old.  for  a  score  of  years  secretary  of 
the  Wisconsin  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  connected  with  the  luml>er  business  in  the  state,  has  died  in 
;Milwaukee.      Five  sons  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

Th"  State  Railway  Commission  iias  issued  an  order  directing  the  Soo 
Railroad  Company  to  discontinue  discrimination  in  switching  rates,  upon 
complaint  of  the  I,  Stephenson  Company,  The  railway  company  was 
chai'ging  $2  a  car  for  switching  at  Rhinolander  to  the  Stephenson  com- 
pany,  while   other  concerns  were   charged  toothing. 

Thomas  M,  Blackstone,  president  of  the  Phoenix  Chair  Company  of 
Sheyboygan,  recently  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  He  was  for  many  years  prominent  in  the  political  and  business 
life  of  the  state.  Mr.  Blackstone  was  a  native  of  Ii'eland  and  came  to 
Sheyboygan  in  1849.  In  1S75  he  was  active  in  organizing  the  Phoenix 
Chair  Company  of  which  he  was.  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  only  sur- 
viving original  stockholder.  He  wa.s  at  first  secretary  and  later  president 
and  manager  of  the  firm,  which  operates  the  largest  chair  factory  in 
lh<    country. 

A  four-story  addition  is  being  erected  to  the  plant  of  the  Racine  Stool 
Company,  at  Racine.  It  is  to  be  of  brick  and  measure  71  by  115  feet. 
The  present  crew  of  100  men  now  works  until  9  o'clock  each  evening  to 
lill  the  orders.  When  the  addition  is  completed  the  capacity  will  be 
doubled.  It  will  provide  additional  space  for  the  finishing  department, 
salesrooms   nnd   shipping   department. 
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111  It  Allan  of  .Mian  Brothers  reports  that,  considering  the  high  price 
<i£  Larihvoods,  business  has  been  exceptionally  good  and  prospects  for  a 
bu^'.v    spring   and    summer   are    very    bright. 

.\.  K.  I).  Allan  of  .\llan  Brothers,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  with  in- 
flammatory rheumatism  since  last  December,  is  now  able  to  sit  up  for  a 
while  each  da.v.  Just  as  soon  as  his  condition  permits  he  will  leave  for 
l"'lorida   to  recuperate. 

Secretary  John  Lodge  of  the  Dwight  Lumber  Company  reports  that 
that  concern's  flooring  mill  is  exceptionally  busy.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
tinued  increase  in   the  price  of  oak. 

The  Thomas  Forman  Company  has  enjoyed  a  busy  fortnight  with  orders 
and  imiuiries  plentiful.  With  a  great  amount  of  construction  worl;  ahead 
fui  this  spring  the  Forman  company  expects  a  continuing  demand  for 
hardwood  flooring.  Thomas  Forman  of  this  company  was  out  of  town 
on   business  last  week. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  a  year  the  E.  W.  Leech  Company  has 
noticed  a  lull  in  the  hardwood  lumber  trade.  While  business  has  not 
been  quite  so  brisk  during  the  past  month,  Manager  Smith  is  optimistic 
reL;.irriing  the  coming  spring  and   summer. 

Oeorgi-  1.  McClure  says  that  owing  to  the  various  automobile  shows 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February  the  auto  body  plants  were 
not  so  busy  as  at  other  times  and  this  resulted  in  a  temporary  decrease 
iu  Ihe  demand  for  hardwoods.  Mr.  McClure  reports  the  trade  in  interior 
linish  very  good.  Trices  on  birch,  ash,  elm  and  oak  are  high.  There, 
too,  has  leen  an  increase  in  the  price  of  low-grade  hardwoods  and 
Ijoxing  and  crating  lumber.  Nos.  1  and  2  oak  and  2i/i",  3"  and  4" 
ash   are   also  scarce  and   prices  are   high. 

F.  B.  Ward  of  Hanson- Ward  Veneer  Company  of  Bay  City:  Mr.  Todd 
of  the  C.  F.  Luehrmann  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  of  St.  Louis  and 
Mr.  Kerns  of  the  Kerns-Utley  Lumber  Company  of  Chicago  were  Detroit 
visitors    during    the    past    two    weeks. 

That  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  hardwoods  during  the  past 
month  was  general  was  confirmed  by  William  Brownlee  of  the  Brownlee- 
Kelly  Company.  Mr.  Brownlee  says  that  while  business  done  last  month 
exceeded  the  trade  of  the  same  month  in  previous  years,  the  hardwood 
men  did  not  anticipate  that  the  decline  would  be  so  great.  The  hard 
weather  and  the  fact  that  the  Siuto  companies  are  not  ordering  so  freely 
is  probably  the  main  reason  for  the  decrease  in  business,  says  Mr. 
Brownlee.  He  reports  that  his  .yard  is  well  stocked  and  is  not  short 
on  any  materials.  He  does  not  expect  prices  to  advance  any  further, 
l)ut  rather  expects  a  decline   in   the  near  future. 
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W.  L.  Martin  of  the  Martin  Lumber  Company  o£  Cheboygan,  Mich,, 
was  a  visitor  in  Detroit  last  week. 

A.  L.  Holmes  has  just  returned  to  Detroit  from  an  extended  visit  to 
California. 


The  Hardwood  Market 
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Severe  weather  In  the  Chicigo  territory  during  the  last  few  weeks  has 
somewhat  retarded  active  building  operations,  and  for  this  reason  slightly 
less  active  trade  has  prevailed  among  the  handlers  of  lumber  going  into 
buildings.  A  decided  increase  In  aggregate  building  permits,  however,  is 
noted  in  the  record  for  the  Chicago  building  trade,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  call  from  this  branch  of  the  consuming  trade 
will  be  excessive  in  the  immediate  future. 

While  there  has  been  some  little  recession  in  demand  in  all  lines,  it  is 
not  a  condition  which  causes  any  bad  effect  upon  the  market.  It  comes 
from  causes  which  are  purely  local  and  temporar.v.  Some  little  difficulty 
is  being  experienced  by  the  local  yards  In  filling  out  their  stocks.  Local 
consuming  plants  also  have  incomplete  assortments  of  hardwood  lumber, 
and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  slight  disposition  to  meet  only  immediate 
demand   from   purchasers. 

The  usual  condition  prevails  in  all  quarters,  there  being  firm  prices  and 
a  steady  demand  for  various  items  of  hardwoods,  particularly,  of  course, 
in  the  lower  grades.  Oak,  ash  and  chestnut  are  especially  strong,  while 
there  has  been  a  slight  weakening  in  the  position  of  gum. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  local  trade  is  that  business  will  continue 
on  the  present  active  and  .satisfactory  basis  for  the  next  half  year  at 
least,  and  that  even  after  that  term  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  such 
activity  should  not   continue   further. 

"<  NEW  YORK  >■  — 


Notwithstanding  a  slight  falling  off  in  demand  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  prices  continue  firm  with  some  advance  noted  the  last  two 
weeks.  It  would  seem  that  buyers  do  not  look  for  an,v  great  increase 
in  prices  but  believe  that  any  change  will  be  toward  lower  values : 
consequently,  demand  is  limited  almost  to  actual  needs.  Some  wholesalers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  prices  should  be  held  at  the  present  range, 
fearing  that  if  they  are  sent  higher  the  demand  will  be  limited  and  a 
general    reaction   may   result   in   a   drop   in    prices. 

Plain  oak  remains  in  steady  call;  chestnut  and  common  maple  also 
show  strength.  Sound  wormy  chestnut  has  advanced  $2  on  4/4  stock 
and  $1  on  thicker.  Thick  ash  shows  another  advance  and  this  lumber 
is  now  perhaps  the  strongest  feature  of  the  market.  Birch,  maple 
in  the  common  grades,  and  poplar  are  strong  at  higher  prices.  Reports 
are  still  received  of  short  supplies  of  good  grades  and  this,  with  the 
healthy  movement  of  lower  grades,  augurs  well  for  a  steady  spring 
market. 


=-<  BUFFALO  y 


Trade  in  hardwoods  continues  a  little  more  active  than  it  usually 
is  at  this  season  and  the  scarcity  of  lumber  makes  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  fill  many  of  the  inquiries.  Lumbering  conditions  in  various  sections 
have  been  unfavorable  much  of  the  time,  and  this  has  had  its  effect 
on  prices,  which  have  been  firm  all  around.  Plenty  of  snow  has  made 
handling  of  lumber  at  the  local  yards  difficult  work  during  the  present 
month.  There  Is  also  some  complaint  of  freight  congestion  In  local 
railroad    yards. 

Plain  oak  has  heen  In  better  demand  than  any  other  hardwood  and 
Its  scarcity  has  made  prices  very  firm.  Frequently  cars  come  in  and 
are  moved  without  being  piled  up  in  yard.  Quartered  oak  holds  pretty 
firm  and  at  better  prices  than  a  year  ago.  Brown  ash,  birch  and  maple 
are  among  the  other  woods  most  wanted,  though  everything  seems  to  be 
in  fair  Inquiry.  Poplar  and  basswood  are  firmer,  in  the  lower  gi-ades 
especially.      The  mills   have   but   little  low-grade   stock  to  offer. 

•<  PHILADELPHIA  >< 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  advance  in  one  or  two  lines,  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  change  In  the  hardwood  market  from  a  fort- 
night ago.  The  Increasing  demand  for  material  employed  In  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  automobile  bodies,  caskets,  etc.,  supports  a  lively 
activity  in  the  consuming  industries,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  noticeable 
Increase  in  the  pile  at  the  yards.  Notwithstanding  the  presidential 
inauguration  and  the  prospect  of  an  early  session  of  the  new  Congress, 
the  business  man  continues  to  hustle  along  as  If  nothing  unusual 
were  in  the  air,  which  is  a  strong  indication  that  every  confidence  is 
felt  as  to  the  outlook,  and  that  politics  for  once  at  least  is  powerless 
to   disturb    a    settled   commercial   equanimity. 

There  has  been  a  slight  diminution  of  activity  In  the  box  factories, 
but  It  is  believed  to  be  only  temporary.  Shipments  are  reported  a  little 
easier,  but  the  depleted  stock  at  mill  ends  is  very  discouraging  to 
the   hunter   for   desirable   material,   with   no   promise   of  improvement   for 


Announcement 


To  Vcnccr 
Consumers 

^  Within  a  few  days  our  new 
plant  will  be  operating. 

^  We  will  be  equipped  to  saw 
and  slice  high-grade  veneers, 
in  mahogany,  quartered  oak, 
Circassian  walnut,  American 
walnut  and  rosewood,  and  to 
manufacture  band-sawn  lumber 
in  the  same  woods. 

^  Our  superintendent  and  the 
operators  of  all  our  machines 
are  recognized  as  without  peers 
in  their  respective  lines — their 
work  insures  the  most  perfectly 
manufactured  Veneers  and 
Lumber  possible. 

^  Our  veneer  and  band  saw 
miil  is  the  most  modern  and 
best  equipped  in  America. 

^  Through  our  log  buyers  here 
and  abroad,  we  always  have 
as  fine  a  grade  of  logs  as  can 
be  procured  by  anyone. 

^  You  are  cordially  invited 
to  inspect  the  mill,  and  we 
believe  you  will  be  repaid 
whether  you  are  now  in  the 
market  or  not. 


Fred  W.  Black  Lumber  Company 

Chicago 

Take  Doof  U»  Ptrk  "L"  t«  40th  Ave.  »ndwalk  one  block  louth 


so 
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WANTED 

All  Kinds   of    High-Grade 

HARDWOODS 

S.  E.  SLAYMAKER  &  CO 

Representing  Fifth     Avenue    Buildin?. 

WEST  VIKGINIA  SPRUCE  LUJIBER  CO.,       '^'"       .vMTtl,   v/^d^ 
Cass,    West   Virginia.  NEW   YORK. 


Mutual  Fire  Insurance 

Best   Indemnity   at   Lowest   Net  Cost 
Can    Be   Obtained    From 


Boston,  Mass. 


The  Lumber  Mutual   Fire  Insurance  Company, 

The  Lumbermen's   Mutual   Insurance  Company, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Pennsylvania   Lumbermen's   Mutual   Fire   Insurance  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The   Indiana   Lumbermen's  Mutual   Insurance  Company, 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 

The  Central   Manufacturers'  Mutual   Insurance  Company, 

Van   Wert,  Ohio 


Timber  Values 


Timber  is  cheaper  today  than  it  was  tliirty  years  ago. 

That  is  our  sober  conclusion  after  a  review  of  all  the 
facts  that  influence  or  touch  timber  values. 

Thirty  years  ago  neither  timber  nor  its  products  was 
worth  much.  If  logs  would  not  produce  a  heavy  percentage 
of  high  grade  stock  they  were  worthless  and  being  worth- 
less were  left  in  the  woods. 

Timber  is  being  used  more  closely.  It  is  in  request  for 
many  purposes  of  which  the  early  operators  did  not  dream. 
To  its  use  as  lumber  and  in  similar  forms  is  being  added  a 
demand  for  timber  as  the  raw  material  for  chemical  treat- 
ment. For  such  use  wood  of  sound  quality  is  required, 
knot,  shake  and  crook  defects  which  render  logs  valueless 
for  lumber  do  not  reduce  their  value  for  chemical  treatment. 

Thirty  years  ago  about  25  per  cent  of  the  timber  In  a 
forest  was  used.  Today  there  is  an  outlet  for  possibly  60 
per  cent  of  it.  Within  another  decade  we  expect  to  see  80 
per  cent  of  it  used — a  gain  of  33%  per  cent. 

Every  addition  to  the  list  of  wood  users  gives  added  value 
to  timber  of  all  kinds  by  broadening  the  market  for  it. 

All  timber  owners  are  sharing  in  this  constant  betterment 
in  prices.     Do  you  own  timber? 

James  D.  Lacey  &  Co. 

Timber  Land  Factors 

Chicago,    1750   McCormick   Building 

Portland,   1104  Spalding  Building 

Seattle,  1009  White  Building 


some  mouths  to  come.     The  open  winter  has  given  an  impetus  to  building 
work,    and    a    big    year    is    anticipated. 

Among  the  hardwoods  plain  oak  is  distinctly  the  scarcest  article  on 
the  market,  with  prices  climbing  dangerously  high  ;  many  orders  are 
turned  down  because  of  lack  of  supply ;  quartered  oak  is  forging  ahead  ; 
ash  is  in  great  demand :  the  better  grades  of  chestnut  are  inclined 
to  lag,  while  sound  wormy  chestnut,  4/4,  5/4  and  8/4  is  very  active. 
Maple,  beech,  cherry  and  basswood  hold  good  position.  Low  grades 
only  of  poplar  show  activity.  The  mahogany  and  veneer  market  is  well 
sustained ;    birch   is   making   new   friends. 


.^  PITTSBURGH  >-= 


The  hardwood  situation  continues  very  satisfactory  to  the  man  who 
has  lumber  to  sell.  Prices  are  firm  and  the  prospects  are  that  there  will 
be  a  tight  lumber  market  all  this  spring.  Demand  from  the  manufac- 
turers and  big  industrial  concerns  and  the  railroads  is  keeping  up 
fairly  well  and  there  is  an  undertone  of  buying  sentiment  that  promises 
to  develop  into  some  fine  business  for  the  wholesalers  before  summer. 
Everything  looks  busy  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year.  During  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  some 
halt  in  the  rush  of  orders  that  prevailed  just  before  January,  which  was 
accounted  tor  entirely  by  political  conditions,  the  fear  of  a  big  fire- 
men's strike  on  the  eastern  roads,  and  the  Mexican  situation.  Among 
retailers  there  is  a  feeling  that  building  will  be  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  greater  in  volume  this  year  than  last.  They  are  increasing 
their  total  of  inquiries  and  orders  right  along,  and  with  a  little  good 
weather  to  encour.ige  contractors  some  big  business  is  expected  in 
this   line. 


=-<  BOSTON  y- 


The  general  market  for  hardwood  lumber  is  very  firm  and  the  tendency 
of  prices  continues  upward.  Dealers  in  this  market  state  that  the  advance 
is  not  caused  so  much  by  an  active  demand  as  it  is  by  the  real  shortage 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  and  wholesaler.  Dry  stock  has  been  in 
very  small  supply  for  some  time,  and  there  is  no  immediate  relief  in  sight. 
Naturally  manufacturers  are  not  anxious  sellers  at  the  present  time. 

The  demand  for  nearly  all  classes  of  hardwood  lumber  is  very  fair  and 
the  outlook  favors  an  increasing  business.  Manufacturing  consumers  are 
using  good-sized  quantities  right  along,  and  few  have  more  than  moderate 
sized  reserve-  stocks.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Boston  market  is  the 
strong  call  for  both  plain  and  quartered  oak.  Plain  oak,  one  inch  ones 
and  twos,  is  firm.  It  is  reported  that  better  than  top  prices  have  been 
paid  where  quick  delivery  has  been  demanded.  Quartered  oak,  one  inch, 
is  selling  at  very  good  prices.  Black  walnut  has  been  in  fair  call,  and 
prices  are  firm.  There  has  been  a  very  good  call  for  maple  of  late. 
Cypress  is  held  in  a  fairly  steady  way  under  a  moderately  active  demand. 


=-<  BALTIMORE  >- 


The  favorable  conditions  which  have  obtained  in  the  hardwood  trade 
continue  in  evidence,  being  perhaps  even  more  pronounced  than  formerly. 
Oak  does  not  seem  to  h>ive  touched  the  highest  figures,  with  the  demand 
very  active  and  the  mills  out  of  stocks.  Although  large  quantities  of 
oak  have  been  shipped  abroad,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  advance 
toward  congestion  has  been  made,  the  receipts  being  picked  up  as  fast 
as  they  came  to  hand,  with  the  result  that  the  entire  list  is  high,  the 
mills  are  unable  to  take  care  of  all  the  demands  made  upon  them  and 
stocks  so  scarce  as  to  deserve  designation  as  a  shortage.  The  most 
diligent  inquiry  fails  in  many  cases  to  develop  sources  of  supply,  and 
the  hardwood  man  who  takes  an  order  without  knowing  where  he  can 
get  hold  of  the  lumber  to  fill  it  runs  the  risk  of  making  a  loss.  There 
appears  to  be  no  really  fixed  price,  each  producer  naming  the  figure 
which  to  him  seems  to  represent  the  real  value  of  the  lumber  asked  for, 
and  it  follows  that  there  are  material  variations  in  ideas  of  values, 
a  millman  who  is  thoroughly  informed  being  in  position  to  turn  his 
knowledge  lo  excellent  account.  Next  to  oak  chestnut  appears  to  be  in 
strong  demand,  with  sound  wormy  and  all  other  grades  being  freely  called 
for,  and  with  the  quotations  cither  holding  their  own  or  being  marked 
up.  Much  chestnut  is  also  finding  its  way  abroad,  and  between  the 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  the  producers  are  having  all  they  can 
do.  Common  poplar  is  less  strong,  the  offerings  having  been  rather  more 
plentiful  than  the  requirements  of  the  trade  called  for.  and  the  freedom 
of  shipment  serving  to  impart  an  easier  tone  to  the  trade.  With  regard 
to  extra  wide  stocks,  it  is  also  to  be  said  that  they  still  fail  to  realize 
the  expectations  of  the  producers.  Under  existing  conditions,  with  the 
needs  of  the  automobile  builders  so  restricted  and  with  extensive  substi- 
tution of  other  materials,  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  no 
special  buoyancy  in  these  stocks,  which  are  called  for  only  in  com- 
paratively small  lots.  Other  divisions  of  the  hardwood  trade  are  in 
the  main  satisfactory,  the  lower  grades  in  particular  being  sought  in 
such  quantities  that  the  mills  have  been  unable  so  far  to  accumulate 
stocks  in  any  considerable  volume.  How  to  get  their  wants  filled  is  one 
of  the  chief  problems  of  the  dealers,  who  can  get  orders  by  simply  writing 
for  them  but  find  the  supply  inadequate.  One  wholesaler,  for  instance, 
stated  as  an  illustration  that  he  had  been  able  to  secure  only  four  cars 
of  a  certain  grade  of  lumber  when  he  could  easily  use  fourteen.  Some 
trouble  on  account  of  a  car  shortage  is  also  being  experienced.  Beyond 
this,  however,  and  the  relative  inadequacy  of  the  supplies,  the  hardwood 
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trade   has   nothins   to   complain   ot   and   the  state   of  activity    shows   no 
signs  of  abatement. 


=-<  COLUMBUS  >-= 


A  Remarkable  Shipment 


Despite  the  rather  unfavorahle  weather  which  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  fortnight,  the  hardwood  trade  in  Columbus  and  central  Ohio 
lias  been  fairly  active.  Demand  is  coming  in  from  both  retailers  and 
factories,  and  it  is  about  a  "stand-ofF'  between  the  two  in  buying.  Ship- 
ments are  coming  out  fairly  well  and  there  is  no  delay  occasioned  from 
a  lack  of  ears. 

Prices  are  ruling  firm  and  every  change  is  towards  higher  figures.  No 
•weakness  is  apparent  in  any  grade  or  variety.  Dry  stocks  are  generally 
light  and  all  eflEorts  ot  mills  to  increase  stocks  have  been  unsuccessful 
<jecause  of  the  good  demand.  Yard  stocks  are  heavier  than  formerly,  but 
jire  still  rather  light  and  good  buying  from  that  source  is  expected 
right  along.  Active  preparations  have  been  made  for  a  good  building 
-  ason,  judging  from  the  work  on  hand  in  architects'  offices.  Factories 
re  gener.illy  prosperous.     Furniture  concerns  have  a  good  trade,  and  as 

result  are  buying  stocks  rather  liberally.  Factories  making  implements 
,nd  vehicles  are  also  good  purchasers.  Manufacturers  are  not  stocking 
lip  on   materials  but  are  buying  what  is  needed  for  immediate  use. 

The  movement  of  the  lower  grades  is  good,  but  all  grades  are  moving 
well.  In  fact,  there  is  no  accumulation  of  stocks  and  prices  are  very 
strong  as  a  result.  Collections  are  reported  better  in  most  sections. 
Both  plain  and  quartered  oak  is  in  good  demand  and  the  volume  of  husi- 
iness  is  good.  All  grades  of  plain  oak  have  advanced  and  the  tendency 
is  still  upwards.  Chestnut  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the 
market,  especially  sound  wormy.  Basswood  is  moving  well  and  the 
same  is  true  of  ash.  Poplar  is  strong  and  automobile  factories  are  buying 
the    wide    sizes    better.      Other    hardwoods    are    firm    and    unchanged. 


=-<  CINCINNATI  y- 


There  is  nothing  but  contidence  in  the  future  market  as  expressed 
:■  all  dealers,  who  report  numerous  inquiries  covering  all  items  on 
he  hardwood  list,  the  most  inquired  for  being  plain  oak  and  ash  in  all 
^rades  and  thicknesses,  while  other  woods  are  much  in  request.  High 
lices  prevail  and  still  higher  prices  are  looked  for.  Notwithstanding 
The  fact  that  there  have  been  some  very  heav.v  receipts  of  almost  all 
liinds  of  lumber  during  the  last  few  months,  stocks  here  are  only  medium, 
as  the  demaud  has  been  almost  up  to  the  receipts.  Yards  are.  however, 
in  much  better  shape  to  take  care  of  the  coming  heavy  spring  business 
than  they  expected  to  be.  Southern  manufacturers  are  none  too  well 
supplied  with  stock  with  which  to  fill  orders  that  are  being  constantly 
offered  to  them  by  the  big  buyers.  They  claim  that  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  general  shortage  of  practically  all  hardwoods  this  year.  There  is 
not  at  the  present  time  nor  can  there  be  an  accumulation  of  dry  stock 
before  midsummer  at  least  and  then  only  in  case  of  a  big  slump  in 
demand  which  is  quite  unlikely.  Dealers  are  all  well  satisfied  with 
conditions   of  the   hardwood   market. 

All  items  command  top  prices,  with  plain  oak  simply  out  of  sight, 
and  dealers  claim  this  wood  will  go  still  higher.  Manufacturers  of  oak 
are  in  a  very  strong  position  and  demand  the  highest  prices  in  years 
for  all  grades.  They  iiave  only  light  supplies,  the  continuous  demand 
having  taken  up  stock  as  fast  as  in  shipping  condition.  What  there  is 
on  sticks  is  practically  sold  ahead  and  the  chances  are  slim  for  dealers 
to  get  what  is  needed  for  their  requirements.  Quartered  oak  is  also 
much  in  demand  and  is  gaining  in  price.  Close  to  plain  oak  is  the 
demand  and  the  scarcity  of  ash.  This  wood  is  very  hard  to  obtain 
and  all  grades  and  thicknesses  sell  quickly.  Chestnut  is  also  very  strong 
and  sound  wormy  is  much  sought  for.  Maple  sells  readily  at  good 
prices.  Cottonwood  in  No.  2  and  3  common  is  very  hard  to  find,  and 
all  dealers  are  short  on  this  item.  Gum  is  doing  well  in  the  upper  grades 
and  the  low  grades  are  very  strong,  the  box  factories  accepting  at  good 
prices  all  low-grade  hardwoods  suitable  for  their  purpose.  The  general 
■condition  of  the  market  is  satisfactory  and  a  big  .vear  for  the  hardwood 
dealer.s  is  freely  predicted. 


=-<  TOLEDO  y 


The  local  hardwood  yards  are  far  from  having  well-filled  stocks, 
although  dealers  have  been  buying  fairly  liberally.  Buying  has  been  free 
nearlv  all  winter,  however,  and  dry,  desirable  stocks  have  been  scarce. 
Prices  continue  extremely  firm.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  from 
S2  to  ?4  in  plain  red  oak.  firsts  and  seconds  having  been  quoted  on 
the  local  market  at  about  $62.  Hickory  is  not  especially  strong  in 
•demand  just  now  but  basswood  and  maple  are  stronger.  Maple  floormg 
is  in  good  demand  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  price.  Quartered 
oak  is  not  so  strong  in  demand,  although  there  is  a  fairly  firm  call  from 
furniture  concerns.  White  oak  is  strengthened  but  is  short  in  supply. 
There  is  every  prospect  of  a  strong  season  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits,  as   shown   by  the  plans  in   the  offices  of  local  architects. 


=-<  INDIANAPOLIS  > 


Hardwood  men,  generally,  in  this  vicinity  say  they  are  well  pleased 
with  the  hardwood  sltuaiion.  In  many  lines  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  suppiv  of  hardwoods  to  meet  the  demand.     This  is  especially 


of 


Mahogany 


For  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  been 
unloading-  at  our  Chicago  plant  the  niost 
remarkable  shipment  of  mahogany  logs 
we  ever  received. 

This  shipment  fills  several  cars  and  is 
made  up  of  nearly  six  hundred  selected 
logs. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure 
as  far  as  is  possible  in  mahogany  only 
such  logs  as  will  produce  the  very  highest 
type  of  mahogany  veneer  for  high-class 
cabinet  purposes. 

Those  logs  already  opened  up  reveal  an 
amazing  quality,  character  and  variety  of 
figure.  We  will  secure  from  this  shipment 
some  brilliantly  mottled  wood  for  high- 
class  piano  manufacture. 

Unusually  good  stock  for  furniture 
purposes  has  already  been  cut  from  this 
shipment  and  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity more  is  insured. 

Altogether,  judging  from  what  has 
already  been  shown,  this  shipment  will 
place  upon  the  market  the  finest  stock 
of  mahogany  veneer  that  has  yet  been 
turned  out  at  our  plant. 

Buyers   are   already  too   familiar   with 
our   perfection   of   manufacture   to   need 
further  explanation  of  our  methods. 
Users  of  mahog-any  visiting  Chicago 
are  earnestly  invited  to  call  and  inspect 
the  Willey  plant  and  veneer  and  lumber 
warehouse  at   Robey   Street  and   Blue 
Island   Avenue.      Blue    Island    Avenue 
car  at   the  postoffice  to  Robey  Street. 

C.L.  WILLEY,  Chicago 

Largest  Mahogany  Veneer  and  Lumber  Producing  Plant  in 
the  World 
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true  of  ill!  grades  of  oak.  Prices  are  miicli  higher  than  they  were  a 
jear  ago  and  there  is  no  indication«of  a  break  in  the  market  soon. 
Business  throughout  the  winter  has  been  much  better  than  it  was  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  According  to  manufacturers  anc'. 
wholesalers  the  retailers  are  somewhat  timid  about  taking  hold  and 
placing  orders  for  large  quantities.  Some  of  them  seem  to  feel  there 
will  be  a  reaction  later  on.  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  prices,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  this. 


=■<  NASHVILLE  >■= 


Bluestone  Land  &  Lumber  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

WEST  VIRGINIA  HARDWOODS 
Soft  White  Pine,  Oak,  Poplar,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

RIDGWAY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPLETE   PLANING 
MILL   FACILITIES 


Band   Sawed  Stock 


The  Tegge  Lumber  Go. 

High  Grade 

Northern  and  Southern 

Hardwoods  and  Mahogany 

Specialties 

OAK,  MAPLE,  CYPRESS,  POPLAR 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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The  hardwood  lumber  market  of  Nashville  continues  satisfactory.  There 
i.n  a  greater  demaud  than  supply  of  oak.  and  large  manufacturers  have 
stopped  takins  orders  in  this  department.  High-grade  poplar  has  been 
in  better  demand,  and  chestnut  is  moving  in  a  satisfaciory  way.  Whole- 
sale lumbermen  generally  express  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  th-? 
business  conditions.  The  main  question  now  is  securing  adequate  suppUes^ 
ol'  raw  material. 


!  Hardwood  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  1 
SWANN-DAY  LUMBER  CO. 

Mfrs.    YELLOW    POPLAR    and    WHITE    OAK 

SALES    OFFICE— SECOND    NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING 

SHAWNEE  LUMBER  CO. 

HARDWOODS,  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCK 

Snips   Office — South   Side  Station — C.  H.  &   D.   R.   R. 

RIEMEIER  LUMBER  CO. 

OAK,         POPLAR,         CHESTNUT 

SUMMERS  AND  GEST  STREETS 

JAMES  KENNEDY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

OAK,   POPLAR  AND   OTHER   HARDWOODS 

FIRST    NATIONAL   BANK   BUILDING 

The  Kosse,  Shoe  &  Schleyer  Co. 

WALNUT,  OAK,  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

103-4-5  CAREW   BUILDING 

OHIO  VENEER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  &  Importers  FOREIGN  VENEERS 

2624-34    COLEBAIN    AVENUE 

CHARLES  F.  SHIELS  &  CO. 

SPECIALISTS    IN    WIDE    STOCK 

POPLAR,  OAK,  CHERRY,  BIRCH 

GEORGE  LITTLEFORD 

^RED  CEDAR,  CHERRY 

^  OFFICE:     1263    RICHMOND    STREET  ^ 


=■<  LOUISVILLE  y. 


Hardw<iods  arc  exceedingly  good  property  just  now.  and  a  bill  of  ladini; 
for  a  car  of  plain  oaU  is  regarded  as  about  as  good  collateral  as  a 
two  per  cent  government  bond.  Lumber  is  really  scarce,  and  buying 
aggressive,  a  combination  which  means  one  thing  at  least — exceedingly 
stiff  prices.  The  demand  for  plain  oak  is  regarded  as  a  constant  factor, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  a  feature  of  the  situation  for  many  months. 
Quartered  oali  has  had  a  few  ups  and  downs  in  that  time,  but  at  present 
is  in  excellent  call,  and  prices  have  responded  to  the  improved  demand, 
handlers  of  the  commodity  reporting  that  buyers  want  material  and  are 
willing  to  pay  the  advances.  This  is  believed  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  mahogany  lumber,  which  has  caused  furniture 
manufacturers  and  others  who  were  intending  to  feature  the  imported 
wood  to  return  to  quartered  oak  as  being  the  best  buy,  in  view  of 
prices  and  availability.  Other  woods  are  almost  as  active  as  oak.  Ash. 
for  instance,  is  almost  out  ot  the  market  on  account  of  extreme  scarcity, 
and  buyers  who  need  the  stock  arc  continuing  to  take  it  unaged.  Maybe 
some  of  the  trade  will  begin  to  specify  "Kraetzer-Cured"  in  the  near 
future,  if  the  current  scarcity  continues.  Chestnut  is  also  pretty  well 
sold  out.  with  little  surplus  of  any  grade.  Poplar  is  improving  in  the 
upper  grades,  the  lower  having  been  brisk  all  season.  Red  gum  is 
scarcer,  and  the  upper  grades  particularly  are  hard  to  find.  The  outlook 
is  for  continued  good  business,  and  thus  far  Tresidcnt  Wilson  has  not 
scared  a   single  soul. 


=-<  ST.  LOUIS  y 


The  general  hardwood  situation  is  strong.  The  upper  grades  in  oak, 
gum  and  cottonwood  are  in  splendid  demand.  The  lower  grades  are  also 
good  sellers.  The  best  item  in  demand  is  oak.  Ash,  too,  is  being  much 
sought  after.  Poplar  is  not  selling  well  ;  in  fact  it  is  the  poorest  sellei- 
in  this  marljct.  Dry  stock  in  all  items  is  very  scarce  and  on  this  account 
there  have  been  advances  in  prices.  Buyers  in  the  South  can  find  but 
little  dry  stock,  owing  to  the  continued  wet  weather  which  has  prevented 
logging  and  which  has  curtailed  the  output  seriously.  There  is  consider- 
able activity  in  cypress,  some  slight  advances  being  reported.  Those 
having  good  stocks  on  hand  can  obtain  any  reasonable  price  for  theif 
holdings. 


-■<,  MILV^AUKEE  y 


The  stormy  weather  of  the  past  week  or  so  has  delayed  small  buildinc 
operations  in  this  city  and  about  the  state,  but  there  is  more  large  build- 
ing going  on  in  Milwaukee  than  ever  before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
A  record  number  of  permits  are  being  i.ssued  by  the  building  inspector 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  spring  building  season  will  be  un- 
usually active. 

Retailers  all  over  the  state  have  been  ru.shing  in  their  orders  of  late, 
so  that  their  stocks  may  be  in  readiness  lor  the  spring  rush.  Stocks  in 
retail  yards  are  much  lighter  than  usual  at  this  time.  The  scarcily  of 
dry  stocks  makes  it  necessary  in  most  cases  for  the  jobber  to  postpone 
delivery  on  orders  and  there  is  considerable  uneasiness,  because  the  sit- 
uation is  becoming  complicated  by  a  shortage  of  cars  in  some  sections 
of  the  northern  Wisconsin  lumber  country.  Manufacturers  are  finding 
it  hard  to  secure  adequate  transportation  facilities,  while  loggers  in 
many  cases  have  to  deck  their  logs  at  an  extra  expense  of  fifty  cents 
per  thousand  feet.  At  the  present  time  more  than  300  carloads  of  logs 
arc  being  received  daily  in  Marinette  and  Menominee  over  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Soo  and  other 
roads.      This  is  about  fifty  carloads   more  than  last   winter  at  this  time. 

The  scarcity  of  snow  and  labor  has  been  felt  in  Wisconsin,  Michigait 
and  Minnesota  logging  districts  during  the  winter,  but  lumbermen  say 
that  the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  districts  will  produce  more  than  a 
normal  output.  Practically  every  large  mill  in  the  lumber  country  is  iu 
the  market  for  logs,  most  of  them  having  heavy  orders  booked.  Stocks 
at  all  the  big  mills  have  been  decreased  greatly  during  the  past  six 
months  and  many  concerns  are  sold  well  ahead  of  their  season's  cut. 

The  light  shipments  of  oak  whiih  are  being  received  from  the  South 
are  resulting  in  higher  prices  for  both  quarter-sawed  and  plain  oak. 
Ijemand  during  the  past  year  has  been  much  stronger,  while  it  is  said 
that  logging  and  lumbering  operations  in  the  South  have  been  hindered 
by  the  excessive  rains.  Northern  stocks,  including  birch,  maple,  l)asswoo(t 
and  rock  elm,  are  practically  exhausted  iu  upper  grades.  .Tobbcrs  say 
that  if  the  market  continues  to  hold  so  firm  with  prices  high,  It  may 
tend  to  restrict  business,  but  trade  has  been  active  thus  far.  It  is  true. 
however,  that  the  sash  and  door  concerns  are  buying  only  enough  to 
satisfy  their  Immediate  wants,  and  are  inclined  to  await  developments. 
Demand  from  other  sources  is  strong. 
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=■<  DETROIT  >= 


Dui-ing  the  past  lortnisUt  llir  ]i,:iii.ii  haninoiMl  markr-t  lias  experionoeil 
a  slight  slump  but  dealers  all  predict  that  business  will  soon  pick  up 
There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  oak  with  Xos.  1  and  2  grades  scarce 
!:nd  prices  advancing  continually.  Birch,  elm  and  ash  have  also  been  in 
(lemand.  A  decrease  in  the  amount  ol  orders  from  the  auto  Ixjdy  plants 
has  depressed  the  market.  The  hardwood  flooring  trade,  however,  is  ex- 
..ptionall.v  busy  with  orders  and  inquiries  plentiful  despite  an  increase  in 
ibe  price  of  the  finished  product.  An  increase  in  low-grade  hardwoods 
n-.Ld  in  crating  and  boxing  is  reporte<l.  The  box  and  veneer  trades  are 
i:Mrly  busy  and  prospects  are  favorable  for  good  business  this  spring.  A 
i.irge  amount  of  building  is  in  prospect  for  this  spring  and  this  will  mean 
strong  demands  foi-  hardwoods  Inr  interio,-  finish  and  flooring. 


=■<  GLASGOW  y- 


The  carters'  strike  in  this  city  still  continues  with  hopes  of  a  settlement 
still  as  far  off  as  ever — all  efforts  having  proved  futile  so  far.  Both 
-sides  are  determined  to  yield  nothing,  with  the  result  that  the  general 
trade  of  the  west  of  Scotland  is  becoming  more  and  more  disorganized. 
The  masters  firmly  maintain  that  as  the  strike  was  not  of  their  seeking 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  flght  the  traders'  battle,  and  contend  that  it 
tUey  gave  way  in  this  instance  they  would  be  faced  with  the  same  trouble 
in  six  months'  time.  The  congestion  at  the  quays  is  becoming  serious, 
each  succeeding  steamer  dumping  its  cargo  which  is  left  there  practically 
untouched.  In  the  case  where  goods  require  to  be  stored  under  cover 
the  only  course  left  open  is  to  put  them  outside  and  cover  them  with 
mats,  with  the  result  that  the  goods  are  damaged. 

The  S.  S.  "Marina"  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from  Baltimore  and  Newport 
>'ews  with  a  large  cargo  of  American  hardwoods,  comprised  chiefly  of  oak 
planks  on  contract  for  the  railway  companies.  Parcels  of  walnut,  poplar, 
and  oak  lumber  were  sent  forward  in  addition  to  a  few  logs  of  oak,  walnut 
and  poplar.  Discharge  is  not  yet  completed  but  what  is  out  is  of  good 
quality  throughout.  The  S.  S.  "Irthington"  has  .just  arrived  in  port  from 
New  Orleans  with  the  usual  assorted  cargo,  '  The  notables  in  the  shipment 
according  to  manifest  are  pitch  pine — both  lumber  and  logs — cypress,  gum 
and  oak.  Hickory  and  ash  logs  are  also  a  predominating  feature,  having 
been  notable  in  the  last  few  steamers.  Of  course,  they  are  all  in  fulfil- 
ment of  contracts  made  toward  the  end  of  last  year.  Staves  are  also  a 
big  item,  but  gum  stares,  for  which  there  is  no  outlet  at  present,  have 
come  in  too  freely  for  the  past  month  or  two,  and  each  shipment  has  had 
to  go  into  store.  Plain  oak  boards  are  in  good  request  and  the  high  prices 
nsked  are  being  paid.  With  no  yarded  stocks  available,  keen  competition  is 
•  ■vinced  for  the  consignment  parcels. 

Spruce  and  birch  deals  have  come  in  in  small  shipments,  but  as  delivery 
of  the  goods  cannot  be  obtained  buyers  are  somewhat  reluctai;t  to  pur- 
chase.    Of  course,  the  prices  demanded  have  a  say  in  the  matter  as  well. 

The  import  of  birch  logs  is  fair  and  good  parcels  meet  with  prompt 
disposal.  Shipbuilding  continues  brisk,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
wood-consuming  industries  will  pick  up  a  little  better  and  show  a  fair 
return  for  the  first  quarter. 

.One  of  the  local  railwa.v  companies  has  .iust  issued  a  large  inquiry  for 
the  supply  of  oak  scantling  to  fulfill  its  yearly  requirements. 

Pitch  pine  charterers  are  holding  off  from  chartering  ahead  of  their 
immediate  requirements,  evidently  waiting  till  the  horizon  of  the  freight 
market  Iteeonie?  elenror. 


=•<   LIVERPOOL   >-- 


The  market  position  here  has  been  chiefl.v  dominated  b.v  the  three  ma- 
liogan.v  auction  sales  this  wei^k.  TTiere  has  been  a  strong  company  of 
buyers  and  again  a  keen  demand  for  all  classes  and  grades  was  noticed. 
Speaking  of  mahogany  reminds  us  of  an  interesting  rumor  afloat  concern- 
ing a  well-known  mahogany  veneer  cutter  of  New  York.  This  dealer, 
who  has  recently  opened  up  operation  in  the  Liverpool  trade  as  a  mer- 
chant, contemplates  buying  his  mahogany  direct ;  with  this  object  in  view, 
he  intends  to  send  a  representative  out  to  the  coast  of  Africa  to  complete 
his  purchases  direct.  Surprise  is  expressed  that  this  has  not  been  tried 
previously  as  purchases  through  the  auction  sales  are  undoubtedly  expen- 
sive and  slow  without  any  compensating  advantages.  This  experiment 
has  occasioned  much  interest  and  has  been  quite  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  new  enterprise  is  bound 
in  the  long  run  to  be  successful  because  of  the  heavy  expenses  which  the 
auction  sales  add  to  the  cost.  Of  course  the  mahogany  brokers  have  a 
powerful  hold  over  this  importation  business  and  they  are  not  going  to 
release  their  hold  over  it  without  a  big  struggle.  At  the  same  time  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition  it  is  surprising  that  such  an  out-of-date 
und  cumbersome  method  of  business  should  still  be  in  existence.  It  says 
much  for  the  enterprise  of  Americans  that  one  of  their  number  should 
have  been  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  more  up-to-date  system  of  business. 

The  hardwood  market  is  not  nearly  as  f'rm  as  was  noted  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  and  prices  have  slightly  weakened  in  several  instances.  Hickory 
is  distinctly  weaker.  Some  parcels  have  brought  only  2/7  and  even  2/G, 
^-hile  as  high  a  price  as  3/-  has  been  realized.  Ash  lumber  is  a  good 
point.  Prime  stocks  are  going  very  well  and  No.  1  common  stock  has 
soM  better  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time.  It  is  a  pity  with  No.  1 
common  white  ash   that  shippers  do  not  send   the  stocks   6"   and   up  to 


this  market  instead  of  4"  and  up.  They  would  do  belter  with  it.  Birch 
will  come  to  a  good  market  but  oak  Is  a  bit  overdone:  especially  is  th's 
so  with  round  logs  which  have  been  very  early  Imported.  Wagon  oak. 
l-.owever,  is  quite  scarce  and  is  bringing  top  prices.  The  volume  of  trade 
is  quite  up  to  the  average,  though  the  maigin  of  profit  !s  cut  very  fine. 


TIMBER    ESTIMATES 

„„„„ , liKroRTS    INCMPEIl 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAP,   DETAIL  ESTIMATES  &  WRITTEN  REPORT 

GARDNER  &  HOWE 

ENGINEERS 

Clarence  W.  Griffith  "To»?r  B.ulfiSr''-    Memphis,  Tenn. 


Kentucky  Lumber  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

POPLAR,  PLAIN  AND  QUAR- 
TERED OAK,  RED  AND  SAP 
GUM,  ASH,  CHESTNUT,  BASS- 
WOOD,  HEMLOCK,  WHITE  PINE 


Mills    at 

Bumside,    Ky.      Williamsburg,    Ky, 

Isola,    Miss. 


Sales  Office 
Cincinnati,  O. 
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!  Hardwood  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers! 

C.  CRANE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1T39    E.\STERy    .WENTE 

CONASAUGA  LUMBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  HARDWOOD  AND  PINE 

FOURTH  N.4TIOX.\L  B.\XK  BUILDING 

POPLAR  SPECIALISTS 

We  have  always  made  a  distinct  specialty  of  Poplar, 
Rough  and  Milled.  Have  3,000,000  feet  nice,  dry 
stock  at  Cincinnati  now,  and  some  at  our  mills. 

CAN  WE  SERVE  YOU? 

THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  CO. 


Richey,  Halsted  &  Quick 

HIGH      GRADE      SOUTHERN 


LUMBER 


E.  C.  BRADLEY  LUMBER  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  WEST  VIRGINA  HARDWOODS 

GOERKE    BUILDING 

Johns,  Mowbray,  Nelson  Company 

OAK,    ASH,    POPLAR    &    CHESTNUT  1 

GCM    AND    COTTONWOOD  S 
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Results  Eighth  Fiscal  Year 

OF   THE 

LUMBERMEN'S  UNDERWRITING  ALLIANCE 

Operating  Expenses 20% 

Fire  Losses 22% 

Saved  to  Subscribers 58% 

READY  RESOURCES 

Cash  in  Banks $514,721.36 

Gilt-edged  Bonds 256,361.75 

Premium  Deposits  in  course  of  collection 100,169.32 

Total $871,252.43 


It  is  now  fairly  well  understood  that  the  dominant  purpose  of  the 
ALLIANCE  is  to  PREVENT  FIRES.  It  is  through  fire  preven- 
tion that  we  have  been  able  to  return  Subscribers  substantial  CASH 
DIVIDENDS  on  insurance  premiums.  The  owners  of  eligible  plants 
not  carrying  our  policies  are  missing  the  safeguarding  influence  of 
our  Inspection  and  Fire  Bulletin  Service,  and  are  undoubtedly  pay- 
ing more  than  is  necessary  for  less  adequate  protection. 


Write  for  our  requirements.     Possibly  if  your  plant  is  not  eligible  it  can  be  made  so  at 
a  reasonable  expenditure  which  the  decrease  in  insurance  rates  will 

partially  or  wholly  reimburse. 


U.  S.  EPPERSON   &  COMPANY 

ATTORNEY    AND    MANAGER 

1101  to  1105  R.  A.  LONG  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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Advertisers*  Directory 


NORTHERN    HARDWOODS. 
American  Lumber  ift  Mf  g .  Co 


BeecherA  Barr , 

Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.. 


Cartier-Holland  Lumber  Company. 
Coale.  Tho6.  E.,  Lumber  Company. 

Cobba  <fe  HitchelL  Inc 

Craig,  W.  P..  Lumber  Co 

Curll,  Daniel  B 


13 
71 

2 

13 

3 


East  Jordan  Lumber  Company. 

Elias.  &..  &  Bro 

Eitkbiook-Skeele  Lumber  Co.. 


Planner-Steger  Land  &  Lumber  Co. 
Forman.Thos..  Company 


64 
71 

4 

4 
64 


Goodyear,  C.  A.,  Lumber  Co 70 


Hanson-Turner  Company 

Heyser,  W.  E.,  Lumber  Co 

Holyoke,  Chas.... 

Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.. 


Jones  Hardwood  Company 13 


Kent,  J.  S.,  Company 

Klann.E.H 

Kneeland-Bigelow  Company.  The. 


Litchlleld.  William  E. 


McIlTain,  J.  Oibson,  ib  Co 

McLean.  Hugh.  Lumber  Co 

Miller.  Anthony 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 

Mowbray  &  Robinson  Company . 


Osgood  &  Richardson 57 


Palmer  &  Parker  Co.. 


Radina.  L.  W..  4  Co 

Swann-Pay  Lumber  Companj* 

Vansant.  Kitchen  <£  Co 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company 

Whiting.  Wm.  S 

Wood.  R.  E..  Lumber  Company 

Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company  — 

SOUTHERN    HARDWOODS. 


11 

32 


American  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Oo. 
Anderson-Tully  Company  . . . . 
Atlantic  Lumber  Company  . . . 


Baker-Matthews  Mfg.  Co 

Bennett*  Witte 

Black.  Fred  \V.  Lumber  Co 

Bluestone  Land  ifb  Lumber  Co 

Boice  Lumber  Company 

Booker-Cecil  Company 

Bradley,  E.  C,  Lumber  Company. . . 
Brown.  W.  P.,  &  Sons  Lumber  Co.. 
Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 


Paepoke-Leicht  Lumber  Company.,  x 

Radina,  L.  W.,  4  Co H 

Ransom.  J.  B.,  4  Co ' 

Rienieier  Lumber  Company .12 

Richey.  Halsted  &  Quick 53 

Russe  4  Burgess.  Inc 14 

Salt  Lick  Lumber  Company 68 

Shawnee  Lumber  Company 52 

Shiels.  Chas.  F..  &  Co 52 

Slaymaker.  S.  E..&  Co 50 

Smith, FredD 57 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 71 

Stewart.  I.  N..&  Bro 71 

Stimson.J.  V.,  &  Co 68 

SulHvan.  T..&  Co 71 

Swann-Day  Lumber  Company o2 


Vestal  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Vinke.  J.  &  J 

Von  Platen  Lumber  Co 


Rayner.  J * 

Struthers  Cooperage  Company H 

Willey.C.  L 51 

Williams,  Ichabod  T..  &  Sons U 

HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 

Beecher  A  Barr 13 

Carrier  Lumber  A  Mfg.  Co 14 

Cobbs  4  Mitchell.  Inc 3 

Eastman.  S.  L..  Flooring  Co >4 

Farrin.  M.  B..  Lumber  Company £3 

Forman.  Thos..  Company 64 

Kerry  4  Hanson  Flooring  Co 64 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co....  68 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 3 

Salt  Lick  Lumber  Company 68 

Steams  Salt  4  Lumber  Company ...  i» 

Stephenson.  I..  Company.  The 64 

Webster  Lumber  Co..  George IS 

White,  Wm.  H..Co 72- 

Wilce,  T..  Company,  The 4- 

Young.  W.  D..  4  Co 3 


2 

71 
71 

3 
11 


Carrier  Lumber  4  Mfg.  Co 

Cherokee  Lumber  Co 

Coale.  Thos.  E..  Lumber  Company. . 

Conasauga  Lumber  Company 

Crane,  C.  &  Co 

Curll,  Daniel  B 


Davis,  Edward  L.,  Lumber  Company 

Dempsey,  W.  W 

Duhlmeier  Brothers 


Elias,  G..4  Bro 

Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 


Farrin.  M.  B.,  Lumber  Company 

B'aust  Bros.  Lumber  Co 

Flanner-Steger  Land  4  Lumber  Co. 


14 

7 
13 
33 
53 
13 

5 

69 
11 

71 

4 

33 

14 

4 


Oaretson-Greaaon  Lumber  Co  . 


Sawrei^Ooodman  Compaoy 

Smith,  Pred  D 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. . . 
Steams  Salt  &  Lumber  Company. 

Stephenson,  I.,  Companj,  The 

Stewart,  I.N. .4  Bro 

Stimson,  J.  V,,  4  Co 

Struthers  Cooperage  Company 

Sullivan,  T.  4  Co 


Taylor.  W.  R.,  Lumber  Company. 
Tegge  Lumber  Co 


Vinke.  J.  4  J 

TonPlaten  Lumber  Oo.. 


Webeter,  George.  Lumber  Company. 

White,  Wm,  H.,Co 

Wicsin,  H.D 

Williams,  Ichabod  T.,  4  Sons 

Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Company 

Wiatar,  Underbill  4  Nizon 

Wood-Mosaic  Oompany 


Yeager,  Orson  E .    . . . 
Young,  W.  D.,  4  Co. 


70 
57 
71 
9 
64 
71 
68 
64 
71 

12 
52 

13 
64 

13 
72 
12 
14 
12 
12 
13 

71 
3 


Heyser.W.  E..  Lumber  Company... 

Hill  Brothers  Tie  &  Lumber  Co 

Himmelberger-Harrison  Lumber  Co. 

Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Co 

Jones  Hardwood  Company 


Johns-Mowbray- Nelson  Company  . 

Kennedy,  James,  &  Co 

Kent,  J.  S..  Company 

Kentucky  Lumber  Company 

Keys- Walker  Lumber  Co 

Kimball  4  Kopcke 

Klann,E,H 

Kosse,  Shoe  &  Schleyer  Company.. 


Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Co 

Litchfield.  William  E 

Littleford.  George 

Little  River  Lumber  Company 

Logan.  J.  M.,  Lumber  Co 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. . . 
Louisville  Point  Lumber  Company. 


POPLAR. 

Anderson-Tully  Company 

Atlantic  Lumber  Company 

Farrin,  M,  B..  Lumber  Company — 

Faust  Bros.  Lumber  Company 

Kentucky  Lumber  Company 

Keys-Walker  Lumber  Company — 

Logan.  J.  M..  Lumber  Co 

Maphet  4  Shea  Lumber  Company.. 


Haley.  Thompson  4  MoffettCo 

Maphet  4  Shea  Lumber  Company. 

McIlTuin.  J.  Gibson,  4  Co 

McLean,  Hugh,  Lumber  Co 

Miller.  Anthony 

Mowbray  4  Robinson  Company... 


Norman  Lumber  Company 5 


6    Ohio  River  Saw  Mill  Company.. 
6    Osgood  &  Richardson 


Webster.  George.  Lumber  Company  13 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company 7 

Whiting.  Wm.S 69 

Whitmer.  Wm..  4  Sons 12 

Wiggin.H.D 12 

Williams.  Ichabod  T.,  &  Sons 14 

Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Company 12 

Wister.  Underbill  4  Nixon 12 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 13 

Wood,  R.  E..  Lumber  Company 13 

Yeager,  Orson  E '1 

VENEERS  AND   PANELS. 

Adams  4  Raymond  Veneer  Co 67 

Ahnapee  Veneer  4  Seating  Co 66 

Astoria  Veneer  MiUs  4  Dock  Co. . . .    67 

Black.  Fred  W.  Lumber  Co 49 

Central  Veneer  Company 65 

Hanson-Turner  Company 66 

Hoffman  Bros.  Company 65 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Co 4 

Jarrell.B.  C..4C0 68 

Kentucky  Veneer  Works 64 

Kiel  Wooden  Ware  Company 66 

Knorville  Veneer  Company 6 

Louisville  Veneer  Mills 5 

Maley.  Thompson  4  Moffett  Co U 

Memphis  Veneer  4  Lumber  Co 65 

Mengel.C.C.  4  Bro.  Company 5 

Ohio  VeneerCompany 52 

Penrod  Walnut  4  Veneer  Co 65 

Putnam  Veneer  and  Lumber  Co 67 

Rayner,  J \ 

Rice  Veneer  &  Lumber  Company —    67 
Southern    Veneer     Manufacturing 

Company ^^ 

Underwood  Veneer  Company 6V 

Veneer  Manufacturers'  Company....      4 

Walker  Veneer  4  Panel  Co 57 

WiUey.  C.  L 51 

Williams,  Ichabod  T..  4  Sons 14 

Wisconsin  Seating  Company 66 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 13 

MAHOGANY,   WALNUT,   ETC. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  4  Dock  Co 67 

Black.  Fred  W.  Lumber  Co 49 

Duhlmeier  Brothers - H 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Co 4 

Littleford.  George 52 

Maley.  Thompson  4  Moffett  Oo II 

Memphis  Veneer  4  Lumber  Co 65 

Mengel,  C.  C. ,  4  Bro.  Company 5 

Palmer  4  Parker  CX) '2 

Penrod  Walnut  4  Veneer  Co «5 

Puree  11.  Frank 8' 


WOODWORKING 


MACHINERY. 

59- 


Cadillac  Machine  Co 

Linderman  Machine  Co..  The 

Mershon.  W.  B..  4  Co 

Phoenix  Manufacturing  Oo 

Saranac  Machine  Company 59- 

Steinmetz.  C,  M 12 

Westinghouse  Electric  4  Mfg.  Co  ..    63 

LOGGING   MACHINERY. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Wks 61 

Clyde  Iron  Works 6S 

Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co 59 

Russel  Wheel  4  Foundry  Co 60 

DRY   KILNS   AND   BLOWERS. 


Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works. 

Kraetzer  Company,  The 

Phila.  Textile  Mchy.  Co 


64 
49 
12 


SAWS,   KNIVES  AND   SUPPLIES. 

Atkins.  E.  C,  4  Co 62 

Simonds  Mfg,  Co 61 


LUMBER  INSURANCE. 

Central  Manufacturers'  Mut,  Ins.  Oa 

Epperson.  U .  S 

Indiana  Lumbermen's  Mut.  Ins.  Co.. 

Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.. 

Lumbermen's  Mutual  Ins.  Co 

Lumbermen's  Underwriting  Alli- 
ance   

Lumber  Underwriters 

Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Mutual 
Fire  Ins.  Co 

Rankin.  Harry  4  Co  

TIMBER   LANDS. 


Laoey,  James  D.,  4  Co. 
Spry.  John  C 


50 
13 


TIMBER  ESTIMATORS 

Griffith.  Clarence  W 53 

McDonald,  Thos,  J 56 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  4  Dock  Co 67 

Childs,  3.  D. .  4  Co 57 

Gerlach.  The  Peter.  Company 57 

Kraetzer  Company.  The 48 

Lumbermen's  Credit  Association —  68 

Mechanical  Rabber  Companjr 61 

Tamms  Silica  Company 57 

Wausau  Advancement  Association.. 

Westinghooae  Electric  4  Mfg.  (k.. .  63 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements  will   be 
tion  at  tlie  foUowlug  rates 

inserted 

in  this  sec- 

Forone  insertion 

.20c  a 

line 

For  two  insertions 

.35c  a 

line 

Forthree  insertions... 

.50c  a 

line 

Forfoup  insertions 

.60c  a 

line 

Eigbt  words  of  ordinary  length  make  one 
Heading  counts  as  two  lines. 
No  display  except  tUe  Ijeadings  can  be 
muted. 

line, 
ad- 

Remittances  to  accompany    the 
extra  charges  for  copies  of  paper 
the  advertisement. 

order, 
conta 

No 
ning 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED        ] 


VENEEK     AND     LUMBER     SALESMAN. 

Competi'iit  and  c-.xijerienceU  veneer  and  lumber 
salesman  is  open  for  a  position  on  the  road,  or 
at   the   mill.     Address 

"BOX  3-4."  care  IIaiidwood  Recoud. 


WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Chas.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Klrkland  Rd., 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


TIMBER  ESTIMATING 


zn 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  and  logging 
conditions.  Have  a  tew  high-class  properties 
tor  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

THOS.    J.    MCDONALD, 
East  Tenn.  Natl.  Bank  BIdg., 

Knozvllle.  Tenn. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

75  to  100  cars  of  oak  poles,  bolsters,  sand 
boards,  eveners,  and  reaches ;  and  hickory  and 
maple  axles.  Will  Inspect  at  shipping  polat,  and 
pay  cash.  E.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bayne  St., 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WAGON  STOCK  FOR  SALE       | 


FOR  SALE— HICKORY  RIM  STRIPS. 

2.5,000  ft.  1^x1^4  and  l%xlHx6  and  7'  long. 
12.000   pes.   I%xl%x36"   long. 
1  oar  1x1x48"  long  cull  golf  sticks. 
I  want  1o  sell  the  output  of  my  mill  for  the 
coming  summer,  sawing  oak  wagon  stock,  etc. 
W.   I.   XORKIS,   Fairview.  Ark. 


LOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  WALNUT  LOGS 
500  cars  good  black  walnut  logs,  10"  and  up 

In  diameter,  6  ft.  and  up  loBg.     Will  iBspect  at 

shipping  point  and  pay  cash. 

GEO.   W.  HARTZELL,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LOGS 

200,000  ft.  28"  and  up  White  Oak  logs. 
200,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Walnut  logs. 
50,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Cherry  logs. 
C.  L.  WILLEY,  2558  S.   Robey  St.,  Chicago. 


TIMBER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


FOR   SALE— BY   THE   OWNER 

30,000,000  ft.  hardwood.  75%  red  gum,  balance 
mixed  oak,  cypress,  ash  and  elm.  This  is  a 
bona  fide  proposition.  R.  R.  within  %  mile 
of  the  timber.  Water  transportation  available. 
BOX    371,    Memphis,    Tenn. 


FOR  SALE— 15  MILLION  FEET  CYPRESS 

A  tract  of  extra  large  choice  cypress.  Have 
detail  cruise.  Located  on  navigable  river  and 
trunk   line   of   railroad.      Near   deep   water   port. 

Address,  OWNER,  Box  512,  Brunswick,  Ga. 


TIMBER  SALE! 

20  acres  ;  extra  good.  Bids  opened  March  2G, 
Union  National  Bank.  Muncie,  Indiana.  Address 
WILLIAM   W.   SPAXGLER,   Auburn   Jet.,    Ind. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 
I  own  in  fee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracts  of  bi^h-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  the  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  Investment  or  as  an 
operating    proposition. 

Will    deal    with    principals    only.      Address   In 
confidence.    "BOX    22."   care   Habdwood   Rbcobd. 


TIMBER  INVESTORS 

One   hundred    pieces    timber   located   all    parts 
United  States.     For  complete  list,  write 

J.  J.  CRANDALL  &  SON,  Wellsvllle,  N.  Y. 


TIMBER  WANTED 


WANTED— CROSS  TIES 

for   treatment,   7"   thick,   Sy^'   long,   sawed,   pole 
and    hewn.      Red,   pin,    black,    yellow   oaks,    hard 
maple  and  birch.     For  further  particulars  write 
R.   A.   BURY,  Asst.   Gen.  Tie  Agent, 
N.  Y.  C.  Lines,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


[ 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


MICHIGAN  MAPLE 

130  M  6/4  all  grades  Hard  Maple. 

57  M  8/4  all  grades  Hard  Maple. 

(io  M  6/4  No.  1  common  &  better  Soft    Maple. 

10  M  8/4  No.   1  common  &  better  Soft    Maple. 
Band  sawed,  dry  stock  ;  good  lengths  and  widths. 
Write  for  delivered   prices. 
THE  BROWNLEE-KELLY  CO..  Detroit.   Mich. 


OAK.  POPLAR,  ASH 

and  all  other  bardwoods.  In  all  grades  and  thick- 
nesses, can  be  readily  sold  If  advertised  In  tli« 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  section  ot  Babowood  Bic- 
OBD.  It  yon  have  a  large  stack  you  want  to 
sell  try  a  few  lines  in  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  inquiries  they  will  bring  you. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE 

CLEAR  GUM  SQUARES. 
2,000  pieces  2x2 — 20". 
2,500  pieces  2x2—24". 
400  pieces  2x2—28". 
5,000  pieces  2x2 — 32". 
2,000  pieces  2x2—36". 

CLEAR   OAK   SQUARES. 
300  pieces  2x2 — 24". 
700  pieces  2x2—32". 
1.100  pieces  2x2 — 48". 

Gum  squares  @  $14.00  per  M  ft.  F.O.B.  my  mill. 
Oak    squares  @  $17.00  per  M  ft.  F.O.B.  my  mill. 
This    stock    has    been    on    sticks   from    !i    to    S 
months.  J.    G.    OPITZ,    Haskell,   Ark. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED 


WANTED 

DIMENSION   OAK 
Plain   and   Quartered 

Various  sizes  for  chair  and  table  factories. 
Send  to  us  for  specifications  and  prices. 

INDIANA  QUARTERED  OAK  CO. 

7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York. 


LUMBER  WANTED 


WANTS  RED  AND  WHITE  OAK 

A  Canadian  manufacturing  company  is  in  the 
market  for  a  quantity  ot  plain  Red  and  White 
and  quarter-cut  White  Oak,  3/4  to  8/4,  and  will 
contract  for  entire  cut  in  these  woods  in  No.  2 
common  and  better  grades  from  either  small  or 
large  mills.  Send  particulars  of  quantity  and 
where  located,  and  best  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
shipping  point.  Address,  "BOX  24,"  care  Habd- 
wood Record. 


WANTED 

100,000   feet   3"    FAS    and   No.    1    com.    Hard 
Maple,  green  or  dry.     Box  457,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


WANTED 
Hickory    in    car    lots.       Suitable    for    making 
handles.     Specify  percentage  of  white  wood,  and 
quote  price  to  ST.   MARYS  WOOD   SPECIALTY 
CO.,  LIMITED,  St.  Marys,  Ontario,  Canada. 


BUYERS   OF   HARDWOODS. 

D*  you  want  to  get  In  touch  with  the  best 
buyers  of  hardwood  lumber?  We  have  a  list, 
showing  the  annual  requirements  in  Inmber, 
dimension  stock  and  Teneers  and  panels  of  con- 
sumers of  those  materials  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  service  Is  free  to  ad- 
vertisers In  the  RicosD.  It  will  Interest  yon. 
Write  us  for  further  Information  about  oar  "Sell- 
ing Lumber  by  Mall  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  BIdg., 

Chicago. 


HARDWOOD     RECORD 
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WANTED— BLACK  WALNUT  LOGS  AND 
LUMBER 
Good   sound    walnut   logs    14"    ;ind    up    in   dia- 
meter,  either  hewed  or  rough.    Will  inspect  and 
pay  cash  at  shipping  point.      J.  W.  COMLY. 

Exporter,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

STOCK  WANTED 

Quote   delivered   Philadelphia.    Pa. 
4/4  White  Pine  Box. 
4/4  No.   1  common  Oak. 
8/4  No.   1  common  Oak. 
4/4  No.  1  common  Cherry. 
4/4  No.  2  common     Cherry 
Make  delivered  prices  on  any  stock  you  desire 
to  move.  CH.VRLES  C.   CROSS, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

WHITE  OAK  WANTED 

3,00c  ft.  4"  thick,  any  length  that  will  divide 
by  30".  Can  not  use  any  other  kind.  No.  2 
common  and  better,  dry  or  as  near  dry  as  pos- 
sible.     Address 

"BOX  3.3."  care  Hardwood  Record. 

WANTED 

A  few  cars  4/4"  Ists  and  2nds  soft  gray  elm, 
either  green   or  dry. 

200,000  ft.  S/4"  No.  1  common  and  better 
hard  maple.  Quote  price,  with  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  stock.     Address 

"BOX  32."  cave  II.\t!dwood  Record. 

10,000    PIECES    CLEAR    OAK    WANTED 

1x6x20"  or  multiple  of  20",  kiln-dried,  full  6" 
wide  and  1"  thick  rough,  for  prompt  shipment 
to  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.     Address 

"BOX  30,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


WANTED 

White  Oak,  hewn  and  sawn,  also  ship  plank. 
Address  G.  ELIAS  &  BRO.  for  further  particu- 
lars, 965  Elk  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


TO  LET  LOGGING  CONTRACT 

on  3,600  acres  of  hardwood  timber  cluse  to  rail- 
road.    Attractive  proposition  to  right  parties. 
Address  "BOX  31."  care  Hardwood  Record. 

LOOK— LOOK— LOOK 

For  Sale — A  Model  Furniture  Factory  at  a  bar- 
gain price.  The  property  is  located  in  the  thriv- 
ing city  of  Pougbkeepsie ;  is  now  being  used  as 
a  chair  factory ;  is  fully  equipped  with  wood- 
working machinery  and  in  good  condition.  Will 
be  sold  as  a  going  business  or  otherwise  as  pur- 
chaser may  desire.  .4pply  direct  to  KAAL 
ROCK  CHAIR  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  37S,  Pougbkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

for  man  to  go  In  manufacturing  business.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitable  for 
making  spokes  and  rebicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion  in   town   six   thousand,    on   two   rivers   and 

two  railroads.      Address 

"BOX  72,"  care  HakdwijOD  Record. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SAIE 


FOR  SALE 

One  Egan   tenoner. 
One  router. 

One  combination    rip   and    cut-oft"   saw. 
One  vertical  4  spindle  boring  machine. 
One  arm  disc  sanding  machine. 
One  automatic   turning  lathe. 
One  24"  pony  planer. 
One  30"  jointer. 

UNITED  REFRIGERATOR  &  ICE  MACHINE 
CO.,  Purchasing  Department,   Kenosha,  Wis. 


BOILERS  FOR  SALE 

Three  second  liaiul   Im.iI.is.   -,„„i  cnndltion,  oi" 
sM',   4"   tubes.      Will   sell   reasonable. 

v..   \V.   PRATT.   .JR.,    Hopkinsville.    Ky. 


FOR    SALE 

1   Berlin   band  resaw   No.   2S4. 

1  .Tointer   attachment   tor   same. 

1  Berlin    double   surfacer   No.    177. 

1  Berlin  single  inside  moulder  No.   1,5. 

1  Berlin  twin  matcher  No.  46. 

1  Circular  bevel  siding  resaw.  Fay  &  Egan  No.   1. 

1  Fay  &  Egan  9"  outside  moulder  No.   181. 

1  8"    Smith    inside   moulder. 

The  above  machinery  all  in  strictly  flrst-class 
condition  and  modern.  Offering  for  sale  on  ac- 
count of  change  in  our  product.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  For  further  particulars  address 
YELLOW    PDPI.AR    LBR.    CO.,    Coal    Grove,    O. 


MACHINERY  WANTED 


n 


WE  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

a    used    D    C    generator    between    200    and    300 
K   V   A,    440   V   3    phase,   60    c.vcle  A   C    current 
for  early   delivery.      Give  full  description,   photo 
and  best  price. 
HEINEMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Merrill,  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LUMBERMEN— 

to  try  the  Gibson  Tally  Book.  The  three-throw 
aluminum  tally  ticket  cover  accommodates  any 
form  of  ticket  desired.  The  use  of  the  special 
triplicate  tally  ticket  supplied,  printed  on  water- 
proof paper  with  carbon  backs  makes  tallies  un- 
alterable. For  durability,  convenience,  accuracy 
and  for  systematizing  the  inspection  of  lumber 
the  Gibson  tally  method  can't  be  beat. 

Special  forms  of  tally  tickets  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. Covers  sold  on  approval  to  responsible 
concerns.  HARDWOOD   RECORD, 

537  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


For  sale  by  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

50  CENTS  EACH. 


CHICAGO 
FRED  D.  SMITH 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1337-1343  North  Branch  St.  CHICAGO 

E.  H.  KLANN 

Northern    and 

Southern  Hardwoods,  and 

Yellow   Pine 

819  FISHER  BLDG.  HAR.   1187 


Osgood    &  Richardson 

935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Agents:  LAMB-FISH  LL  MBER  CO. 


Telephone  Canal   1688 

CHAS.     DARLING     &     CO. 
HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

22nd   Street  and  Center  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A  VaDe«rOaaK«  i»tha»niw*r  to»  V*ne»r  Ua*r'> 

L-raTiDel'^i'TAA^-  '^b"  "^'^k»r  Brsod"  fen- 

etT  QftUBe  is  »  sterl  i;&ar«  (hst  will  a&tJBfy 

your  v^KDUf'T  &U  time.    Tou  CftDtdo^our* 

self   »  b«tt«r  tara  thao  to  htij  od«   of 

thM«e&ug«9.     It  faugei  ACCUR&TELT 

•?»r;  toicknesBfrom  l-40iDchto  J)|,'  ioch 

INCLUSIVE.    W«kaaptothi»opporto- 

Dity.  Priceonljll  98daliv«red  by  U.  S. 

Hail   Order  now,  trvday.  Addr«M — 64fift 

ffoodtawD  i*c.     PhOQsHjds  Park  SS. 


Deft.  C 


QQ%    PURB 

OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago 


Gerlach  Modern  Machines 

Product  Iht  Ch«ip«il  and  Oril 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOOKS 


circular.  Band  and  Cylinder  Saws 

SAW  AND  LOr.  TOOLS 

THE  PETER  CERIACH  CO,  OevelsiKl.  6l»i  Cily.  U  S.A. 


COUNTERFEIT  CHECKS 


are  frequent 

except  where 
•ur 

Two  Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter  Coin 

la  la  w<«,  then 
Imitation  l^u't 
poMlble. 
Sample  If  jo\i 
aak  for  tc. 

S.  D.  CBILDS 
<  CO. 

Chicago 

W«  alflo  make 
Tim*  Ohacka, 
Standli  and 
Laff  Haauaera. 
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Doesn't  It  Look   Good  To  You? 


MICHIGAN.  GRAND  RAPIDS:  Stow  &  Davis  Furniture  Company ;  tables : 
George  A.  Davis,  buyer ;  40.000  feet  4/4  basswood :  15.000  feet  4/4  red 
bhch  ;  30,000  feet  4/4  sound  wormy  chestnut ;  30.000  feet  4/4  cull  gray 
elm :  30.000  feet  .4/4  and  8/4  mahogany ;  15.000  feet  4/4  and  6/4  hard 
maple  ;  20,000  feet  5/4  and  6/4  soft  maple  ;  25.000  feet  4/4  plain  red  oak  ; 
75.000  feet  4/4  plain  white  oak :  200.000  feet  4/4  quartered  white  oak  ; 
20  000  feet  4/4  poplar ;  30,000  feet  red  gum,  all  thicknesses.  Dimension 
stock :  Buyers  of  3x3 — 30  oak  squares.  Panel  stock ;  Buyers  o£  5ply 
quartered  oak  and   mahogany  table  tops. 


MAROWOOO    RECORD      CHICAGO 


Specinieji  of  one  of  the  thousands  *t  patented  tabbed  Index  cards 
Involved  in  Hardwood  Record's  cop.vrighted  Information  Service,  sbow- 
iOK  annual  requirements  for  l.amber.  Dimension  Stock,  Veneers  and 
Panels  emplo.ved  b.v  wholesalers  and  hard- 
wood manafacturing:  consumers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


ILLINOIS 


\ 


Illufitration    df    Oak     Cabinet    in     which     this 
Informal  ion    Service    is    filed. 


Key 

1 

Ash 

12 

Hickory 

2 

Basswood 

13 

Mahogany 

3 

Beech 

14 

Maple 

4 

Birch 

15 

Oak 

5 

Butternut 

16 

Walnut 

6 

Cherry 

17 

Poplar 

7 

Chestnut 

18 

Miscellaneous  includlng 

8 

Cottonwood 

Dogwood,  Holly,  Locust, 

9 

Cypress 

Persimmon,  Sycamore.. 

10 

Elm 

19 

Dimension  stock 

II 

Gum 

20 

Veneers  and  panel  stock 

Fac-simile  of  state  key  card  between  which   the  tabbed  information  cards  are  filed  alpha- 
betically   by    Inwns,    by    means    of    w^hich    Instant    reference    can    be    made    to    the 
buyers  of  any  kind  of  wood,  in  any  locality  in  the  L'nited  Stales  and  Canada. 

THIS  service  is  comprised  in  more  than  fifty  bulletins,  and  additional  bulletins  of  correc- 
tions and  additions  are  printed  frequently. 

This  service  is  kept  positively  up-to-date,  and  is  indispensable  to  lumber  and  veneer 
sales  departments. 

It  is  an  exclusive  service  disposed  of  only  to   HARDWOOD   RECORD   advertisers. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  THE  MODERATE  COST 

Hardwood  Record,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOGGING 


IS  DONE  WITH 


MDCERWOOD 

XA^ai^E  WAY^^K  I P  D  E  FT^ 


'V^^^'^''^^--;^ 


-^^1. 


^ 


x:^t;^^:~^;pi^"<^ 


/.^  ,1.- 


,  <i  IC  _,i;'ii'--     ,_~ir^---     "'  — 1.-.4''^>    w?^    n    .:'.  T  <  Agencies  ■     --   -l-;-"' 

LIDGERWOOD'    MFG.    CO.         ^^^°'*'-EANS-wd'oDWARD.WICHTACO.LTa 

96  Li  berf y  Street.  New  YoVk         '='^'^""Ao^V'>;iru"t'^^^Su^-^-'<  -- 


Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners 

Can  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  driven  with 

"ADViNCE" 

CORRUGATED 
JOINT  FASTENER 
MACHINE 

Made  in  DiHerent 
Types  lo  Meet 
All  Conditions 

Specially  suitable  for 
manufacturers  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds, 
screens,  coffins, 
furniture,  plumbers' 
wood-work,  porch 
columns,  boxes, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Write  for  bulletins 
and  prices. 

Manufactured  only 
by 

Saranac  Machine  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Broom   Handle   Machinery 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  STEEL  TUMBLERS  FOR  DRY- 
ING AND  POLISHING  BROOM  HANDLES.  This  system  is 
rapidly  supplanting  all  others.  More  economical;  less  time  required 
for  drying;  no  polishing  afterwards;  greater  per  cent  of  (traight 
handles  turned  out. 


Steel  Tumbler  for 
Drying  and   Polish- 
ing  Broom   Handles 


CADILLAC      MACHINE      COMPANY 

Complete  Line  of  Broom  Handle  Machinery 

CADILLAC,    MICH. 


IF  YOU  H AVENT  SEEN  THE  GIBSON  TALLY  BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  one  on  approval,  with  samples  of  Tally  Tickets  for  triplicate, 
duplicate  or  single  tallies — a  score  of  forms  to  choose  from.  They  are  the 
latest  and  best.     Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  lumber  manufacturers  and   buyers. 


HARDWOOD      RECORD 


CHICAGO 
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THE  RUSSEL  COMBINED  SKIDDER  AND  LOADER  IN  OPERATION 

Russel  Logging  Cars  are  built  to  stand  severe 
service,  of  any  capacity  desired  or  to  suit  any 
length  of  log. 


Logging  Economy 

will  interest  you 


The  most  convincing  proof  of  any 
machine's  efficiency,  next  to  a  per- 
sonal trial,  is  the  expression  of  those 
who  have  used  them. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  you 
with  the  proofs  or  the  names  of  the 
operators  who  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  the  machines  in  operation. 

The  Russel  Combined  Skidder 
and  Loader  has  demonstrated  itself 
to  be  superior  in  design  and  con- 
struction. The  great  decrease  in 
cost  and  increased  efficiency  of  log- 
ging is  bound  to  appeal  to  the 
operators. 


Russel  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


117    VniT     W  A  WT    '^^^  ^^^'^  SYSTEM  OF  ACCURATELY  TALLYING  AND 
ir      lUU      VYAlll     RECORDING    LUMBER    SHIPMENTS    OR    RECEIPTS 

YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED  IN 

The  Gibson  Tally  Book 

This  system  of  tallying  lumber  is  employed  by  more  than  two 
thousand  lumber  producers,  jobbers  and  wholesale  consumers, 
and  is  available  for  tallying  lumber,  logs,  flooring,  dimension 
stock  and  all  other  commodities. 

Makes  three  original  tallies  without  the  use  of  loose  carbon  sheets. 

New  Catalogue  showing  twenty-six  various  forms  of  tickets  sent 
free  on  request. 


Tallt;   'Book   Dept.,    HardWood   Tiecord,    Chicago 
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Baldwin    Geared 
Locomotive 

Logging  Locomotives  must  operate  on  steep  grades,  sharp 
curves  and  uneven  tracks.  This  is  what  the  geared  locomo- 
tive illustrated  has  been  designed  to  do.  It  is  symmetrical 
in  construction,  and  power  is  transmitted  to  the  axles  through 
a  central  drive.  The  valve  motion  is  simple  and  accessible, 
and  all  new  features  have  been  tried  out  in  service. 


This  locomotive  is  well  designeii,  wcii-Diuit  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Various  sizes  can  be  furnished,  to  suit  different  track  and 
operating  conditions. 

THE     BALDWIN     LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,   U.   S.  A. 

Cable  Address: — "Baldwin,   Philadelphia" 

Branch  Offices; 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  Terminal;  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Wright  Building; 

Chicago,  III.,  Railway  Exchange;  Portland,  Ore.,  Spalding  Building; 

Richmond,  Va.,  Travelers  Building. 


ELEPHANT 
RUBBER 


BELTING 


AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


HOSE 


STEAM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

EXTRA  QUALITY 


Recommended  for  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


SELLING  AQENTS 

CR4IIE  COMPJHY  -  •  »LL  BRANCHES 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  MOBILE,  ALA 
ALBANY  MILL  SUPPLY  CO.,    ALBANY,  GA. 


THE  MECHANICAL 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

(Chicago  Rubber  W»rk«) 


SIMONDS 
SAWS 

This  illustration  sugo-ests  just  four  of  the  kinds 
of  Saws  which  may  interest  you.  Our  factories 
manufacture  every  kind  of  a  Saw  used  around 
a  wood-workinij  plant  or  sawmill. 


307  W.  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO 

ESTABLISHED  1882 


Our  aim  has  always  been  to  supply  Siaws  and 
Wood-working  Machine  Knives  that  will  give 
the  maximum  service  and  at  the  same  time  do 
the  tinest  kind  of  work  with  the  least  amount 
of  care.  Obtaining  these  results  is  the  work  of 
experience  —  and  we  have  been  doing  it 
eighty  years. 

Simonds  Manufacturing  Company 


Fitchburg,   Mass. 
New  York  City 
Portland.   Ore. 
Vancouver,   B.   C. 


Chicago,   111.. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Montreal,  Que. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
London,  Eng. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Absolute  Uniformity 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  ATKINS  SILVER  STEEL  INSERTED  TOOTH  SAWS,  Bits  and 
Holders  are  so  popular.  You  will  find  no  variation  in  temper,  pitch  or  bevel.  The  heat  treatment  is 
prescribed  by  the  chemist,  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  steel.  So  that  we  always  secure  that  perfect 
degree  of  hardness  and  toughness  which  }ou  require. 


ATKINS 


SILVER 

STEEL 


SAWS 


Place  your  next  order  from  your  regular  source— but  specify  ATKINS  SILVER  STEEL  SAWS.  That's 
the  way  to  insure  getting  "The  Finest  on  Earth."  Don't  be  satisfied  with  any  other  brand.  We  abso- 
lutely guarantee  the  best  results.     We  make  good. 

Atkins  Always  Ahead! 


Silver  Steel  Band  Saws,       Circular  Saws,       Cross  Cut  Saws, 

A  PERFECT  SAW  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


Gang  Saws 


ATKINS   MACHINE   KNIFE   FACTORY 

Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

Tlie   Largest   Exclusive   Knife   Making   Plant   in    the   World.      A  Specially  of  Hiijh  Speed  Thin  Knives. 


E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


""'law'rropi'/^'  Home  Office  and  Factory,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Canadian  Factory,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 


Branches  carrying  complete  stocks  of  standard   saws  in  the  following  cities.     Address  E.  C.    ATKINS  &  CO. 
MEMPHIS  NEW    ORLEANS  PORTLAND.   ORE.  SEATTLE 

MINNEAPOLIS  NEW    YORK    CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


VANCOUVER,   B.   C. 


SYDNEY,   N.   S.   W. 
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Westinghouse   Motors   form  the  Reliable 
Drive  for  Wood=Working  Plants 

A  FTER  Westinghouse  motors  are  properly  in- 
-^^  stalled  in  a  wood-working  plant,  the  only- 
attention  they  require  is  an  occasional  cleaning, 
inspection  and  lubrication.  Beyond  this,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done. 

They  are  ready  to  start  any  moment  they  are  wanted  and  they 
keep  the  machines  they  drive  in  continuous  operation  until  the 
power  is  shut  off.  They  are  very  rarely  out  of  commission  for 
repairs.  Their  life  is  very  long;  some  of  the  first  Westinghouse 
motors  are  still  in  successful  operation. 

Such  reliability  is  the  result  of  long  experience  in  design, 
thorough  study  of  operating  conditions,  and  great  care  in  manufac- 
ture. These  factors  combine  to  make  Westinghouse  motors  more 
reliable  than  the  service  conditions,  for  which  they  are  intended, 
require. 

Of  course,  like  any  other  machines,  these  motors  must  be    properly   installed.     Westinghouse   service   takes   care    of 
this  detail  by  giving  full  information  on  the  installation  of  Westinghouse  motors  in  any  plant. 

To  receive  full  assurance  of  motor  reliability,  specify  "Westinghouse  Motors." 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  fAig.  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Large  Cities. 


THIS  FOUR  LINE  CLYDE  SKIDDER 

(Equipped  with  mechanical  outhauls  which  return   all  li)ur  lines  to  the  woods  automatically.) 
WILL  EITHER  GREATLY  REDUCE  YOUR  LOGGING  COSTS  OR  GREATLY 

INCREASE  YOUR  DAILY  SUPPLY  OF  LOGS. 
CALL   FOR    CATALOG    1    and    give    us    an    opportunity  to    prove  this  claim! 

CUVDE    IROIN    WORKS 

Home   Office  and   Factory,    DULUTH,    MINN. 
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MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS     FOR     HARD     MAPLE,     AND    GREY    ELM 

"Ideal"  S  Rock  Maple  Flooring 

is  the  flooring  that  ii  manufactured  expressly  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modem  machinery  from  carefully-selected  stock  and  erery  precaution  is  taken 
throughout  our  entire  system  to  make  it  fulfill  in  every  particular  its  name — "IDEAL." 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 


Send  Us  Your  Inquiries 


The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


"Chief  Brand" 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  J,  f  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple' 
in  all  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE   US,  WE   CAN    INTEREST  YOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING.    MICHIGAN 


FORMAN'S 
FAMOUS 
OAK 
FLOORING 


Is  made  in  faultless 
fashion  from  the  most 
u  n  i  f  o  r  m-colored  and 
even-textured  oak  pro- 
duced ;  worked  from 
Kraetzer-Cured  lumber 
manufactured      at      our 


Heidelberg-,  Ky.,  sawmills. 

Thomas  Forman   Company 


Detroit 


Michigan 


For  Prompt  Shipment 

Basswood — 100,000  ft.  5/4  No.  2  Common  &  Better. 
Soft  Maple — 26,000  ft.  4/4  &  8/4  Log  Rim  M.  C.  O. 
White  &  Red  Oak — 12.000  ft.  Log  Run  M.  C.  O. 
Black  Walnut— 3,000  ft.  Log  Run  M.  C.  O. 

STRUTHERS     COOPERAGE    CO.,      Romeo,     Michigan 


We  Offer: 

800,000  ft.  No.  2  and  Better  Basswood 

To  be  cut  during  1913 

On  hand  dry,  30  M  4  '4  No.  1  Com.  and  Better  Hard  Maple. 

LATH  MICHIGAN  PINE  AND 

SHINGLES  HARDWOODS  HEMLOCK 

East  Jordan  Lumber  Co. 

East   Jordan,  Michigan 

MAKERS  OF  IMPERIAL   MAPLE  FLOORING 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

M.\NUF.\CTURERS  OF 

BIRCH  BASSWOOD  ELM  MAPLE 

100  M  Ft.  4  4  No.   1  and  2  Common  Birch. 

5/4  No.   1   Common  Birch. 

5  4  No.  2  Common  Birch. 

5  4  No.   1  and  2  Common  Maple. 

6  4  No.  1  and  2  Common  Maple. 

We  Solicit  Your  Inquiries 
SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W.— C,  M.  &  ST.  P.— W.  &  M. 


50   M   Ft. 

50  M  Ft. 
100  M  Ft. 
100  M  Ft. 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 

SAGINAW    BRAND 

MAPLE  FLOORING 

SAGINAW,   MICH. 


"TTH^^C]  Lumber  Dried  As  Never  Before 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


GRAND   RAPIDS   DRY   KILN 
GRAND  RAPIDS  VENEER  WKS.,    SOLE  MFRS., 


MICHIGAN 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


KANSAS   CITY,   MO. 


HELENA,   ARK. 


VENEERS 


PENROD  WALNUT  &  VENEER  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and 

White  Oak 

Walnut  Cherry  Ash  Maple 

Let  us  Send  Yon  Our  stock  List    FORT     WAYNE,     IND. 


Memphis  Veneer  &  Lumber  Co. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mahogany  Veneer 

1-8,  3-16  and  1-4-in.  door  stock. 
1-20  and  1-16-in.  sawed  mahogany. 


Sawed  Veneer  in  the  following 

Quartered  White  Oak, 
Quartered  Red  Oak, 
'^  Plain  Red  Oak, 

Yellow  Poplar, 
White  Ash  and 

Quartered    Red    Gum 

Memphis  Veneer  &  Lumber  Company 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


"SOVEMANCO." 

We  can  furnish  anything  you  want  in 

Sawed    and   Sliced    Foreign    and   Domestic   Figured   Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.    Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

day  received,  if  desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  21st  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Mills,  Magnolia,  Standard  and  21st  Sts. 


n 


For  items  of  Hardwood  Stock  or  Hardwood 
Machinery,  you  will  find  it  advantageous  io 
write  our  advertisers.     Get  in  touch ! 


KENTUCKY   VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR,  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED 

QUARTERED   OAK,  MAHOQANY 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co. 

HOME    OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 

We  manufacture  at  our  Bircbwood  plant  single  ply  veneers  Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.     We 

of  all   native   northern   woods  and   deliver  stock  that  is   in       do  not  use  retainers.     Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
shape  to   glue.  erful  screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

twL'?^  v^^r.  ^l!^TJ^^^}^'^'..^wl^f  Zf  .w«    fl^t""' htn/?n  'f  y°"  ^^^  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 

.h,ni^i7,n i^n^t  '^^fi.v  •  '^MolL^     1  A^'o  ^f  ^      H n  u        results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 

w!'  ,^,[7nn  fwo  nlv^^w^   .^^^^  of  ^very  detail^  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 

n  Yt^^L^     n°''''^/l°'''A      t  ^°  T*  ""P  ?^  "'"''  ^"i      an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  product  will  appeal  to  you. 
quartered  oak.     Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed  ^  m    k         .         k  ft-  j 

veneer.  If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


A 


^^^ 
O, 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  CO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  CUT 

°\S<      '"*  1  LULL  II  ^^ 

*  \,  WISCONSIN  .    y^^ 


E  manufacture  all  kinds  of  panels  from  the  various  woods  usually  used  for 
that  purpose. 

We  lock-joint  all  our  lumber  cores,  and  use  every  other  means  of  making 
our  product  as  perfectly  as  it  can  be  made. 

We  ask  only  that  you  send  your  inquiries — our  stock  will  almost  sell  itself  after 
you  have  seen  it. 

^^I2.^//^^.L°^l/fl  '^'"''     THE  WISCOIVSIIV  SEATING  CO.,  New  London,  Wis. 


HOWARD 

HANSON,  President 

THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 

THE   HANSON-TURNER    COMPANY 

MAMIIFAnTIIBPBC     nc                                                                                                                                              II 

ROTARY  CUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 

ELM 

OAK 

BIRCH                                                            SPECIALTIES: 

BEECH         MAPLE 
CURLY  BIRCH 

RASSWOOn                             DRAWER  BOTTOMS       BACK  PANELS       CENTER  STOCK 
DHOOnUUU                             BACKING       PIANO  PIN  BLOCKS       BIRCH  DOOR  STOCK 

BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE                     curlv  birch      bird's-eye  maple 

OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


OUR    SPECIAUTV 


Highly  Figured  Quarter-Sawed  White  Oak  Veneer 

><0 


PuTiNAM  Veinbbr  &  Lumber  Co. 


H.  I.  CUTSIINGER,  Gen'l  Mgr. 


Custom  Mill  Work,  Storage,   Inspection 


ON 


Foreign  Fancy  Woods,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Circassian 

We  receive  the  logs,  store  or  warehouse  them,  manufacture  them  into  lumber,  cut  or  saw  veneers,  pile  and  store  the  pro- 
duct, and  ship  via  any  railroad.  Also  furnish  inspection  returns  on  logs  or  lumber.  Can  furnish  accommodations  and  econ- 
omies which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere.  We  always  have  on  our  yards  parcels  of  plain  and  figured  African, 
Mexican  and  Cuban  Mahogany,  Circassian  Walnut  and  Cedar  logs,  placed  here  for  sale  by  direct  foreign  shippers,  from 
which  advantageous  purchases  can  be  made. 


Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co. 


Long  Island  City,  New  York 


y  eneers  and  l^anels  with  a  Jxeputation 

VX/'E  manufacture  Veneers  in  all  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.    Also  Built-up  Panels 
in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.     Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 


Underwood  Veneer  Co. 


W^ausau,  Wis, 


CIRCASSIAN 


MAHOGANY 


Logs  VENEERS  Lumber 


WE  IMPORT 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


All  Thicknesses  ol  Mahogany 
Ready  for  Shipment 

RICE  VENEER  &  LUMBER  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICH. 


ESTABLISHED     1869 


Adams  &  Raymond 


Veneer  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,       INDIANA 

/\ANUFACTURERS 

PLAIN  5  FIGURED 

VENEERS    <^. 

CIRCASSIAN  1    WAI  NUT 
AriERICAN   J     *^^^^^' 


aUARTERED     OAK. 
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THE 

d^^  LJ  I  n 

PROMINENT       SOVTHERN       MANUFACTURERS 

ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER 


WILL  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING  STOCK: 

DRY— IN  FINE  CONDITION 


6000  feet  3/4"  ls-2s  Qrtd.  White  Oak,  6"  &  up. 
2700  feet  5/8"  No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White   Oak. 
5000  feet  5/4"  No.  2  Com.   Qrtd.  White  Oak. 
5700  feet  2^"  Com.  &  Bet.  Plain  White  Oak. 
17000  feet  4/4"  ls-2s  Qrtd.  Poplar. 
7500  feet  4/4"  ls-2s  Yellow  Poplar  7"  &  up  wide. 


3  cars  4  4",  6,  4",  2",  2^^",  3"  and  4"  Poplar  Is- 

2s,  20"  &  up. 
13000  feet  5/4"    Common   and   Better   Poplar,    13" 
&  up. 

1  car  2^",  3"  and  4"  Common  and  Better  Hick- 

ory. 

2  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Walnut. 


We,  of  course,  have  a  complete  stock  of  Quartered  and  Plain  Oak.  Poplar  and  Hickory,  etc.,  in  all  grades  and  thicknesses: 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  your  inquiries  for  anything  you  may  need. 


J.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO. 


OWENSBORO,  KY. 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 


SALT  LICK 


KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


(^^Oak  Flooring 

Complete   stock   of   % "   and   13/16"    in   all 
standzu'd  widths 


2^oice  number  Co^  sm. 

Southern      Hardwoods 

MAIN  OFFICE 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA 


Yards:    NORFOLK, ABINGDON.GRAHAM.VA., 
and  NORTH  WILKESBORO,  N.  C. 


B.  C.  JARRELL  &.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High  Grade,  Rotary-Cut  Gum 

VENEERS 

Cut  right;  dried  right;  prices  right 
HUMBOLDT.  TENNESSEE 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

pppv  DOOl^  Published  Semi-annually 
r^l-^Ly  DWvyiS.  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  •£  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  financial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan.  The  trade  recognizes  this  book  as 
tkf:  authority  on  the  lines  it  covers. 

A  well  or^Dized  Collection  Department  is  also  operated  and  the  same  is  open  to 
you.    Write  for  terms. 


Lumbermen's  Credit  Assn., 


608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAUO 


Hestlm  Tbli  P>»«r. 


ESTABLISHED 
1(78 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 


Fisher,  Louisiana 


Diamond 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE   OF  PERFECTION 


^T-  HARDWOOD  RECORD  is  a  differ- 
^H  I  ent  kind,  and  altogether  better 
^^J.^  lumber  newspaper  than  has  hither- 
to been  published.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  loyal  co-operation  and  support  of  the 
hardwood  element  of  the  lumber  industry. 
If   you    are   a    subscriber   you    will    agree. 
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THE    SOUTH 

PROMINENT      SOUTHERN      M A N V F A C T V R E ■ S 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Charleston,    W.    Va. 


Baker-Matthews  Manufacturing  Go. 

Sikeston,  Mo. 

Band  Sawn 
Southern  Hardwoods 

SPECIALTIES 

RED  GUM,  PLAIN  OAK 

SEND       US      YOUR      INQUIRIES 


GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  GO. 

1002-1005  Times  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS 

Three   Mills 


Frank  Purcell  ^u 


Exporter  of  Black  Waliiut  Logs 


nsas  City 


S.  A. 


MARK 


FIGURED  WALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 


Our  Corps  of  Inspectors 

Intelligent!  Highly  Trained! 

Conscientious! 

Is  assurance  that  you  will  get  what  your  or- 
der calls  for  when  you  buy  Gum  from  us. 


Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber   Company 

Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri 


William  S.  Whiting 

MAPS'LJRACTUIRKF*    A.^ND    WMOI-ESAUER 

WHITE  PIIXE 

BASSWOOD 
BIRCH 

BUCKEVE 

CHESTINUT 
MAPLE 

POPLAR 

A.SMEVILLE,  IN.  C  OAK 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  we  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

MAKE  us  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 


CHERRY 

1  Car  4/4 
Log  Run 
Mill  Cull 
Out. 

0.4K 

84.000  tt.  4/4 
Log  Run 
Quartered. 


WE  HAVE    IT 

W.  W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 


CYPRESS 

250.000  feet 
of  4/4  No.  1 
Common  ft 
Better.  Old 
gradlnff. 

SPRl'CB 

4/4  and  8/4 

Clear  and 

Select.   8/4 

Box. 


BAND   SAWED  STOCK 

A    LINE    BRINGS    PRICE    BY    RETURN    MAIL 


General  OfflcM 

Johnstown,    Fa. 


New  York  Office 

Ko.  18  ■BzotAwj 
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WISCONSIN 

WHERE    THE     FINEST     NORTHERN    HARDWOODS      GROW 


WE     MANUFACTURE      MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS     ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 
BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 


BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ASH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ELM:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

THE  C.  A.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Office   and   Mill 
TOMAH,  WISCONSIN 


Logging   Camp 
BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 


SAWYER  GOODMAN  CO. 

MARINETTE,  WIS. 

Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shingles    aad    Posts 

We  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White   Pine  Finish  and  Shop   and   Pattern    Lumber 


Both  Ends  and  the  Middle 


Hardwood  Record  reaches  most 
everybody  who  produces  mar- 
kets and  consumes  Hardwoods. 


Nothing  But  Hardwoods 


A  Prominent  Veneer  Man  says: 

^  "I  believe  your  new  service  showing  the  exact  require- 
ments of  the  Veneer  and  Panel  Trade  to  be  highly  accu- 
rate, and  a  necessary  part  of  the  office  equipment  of  any 
progressive  veneer  or  panel  factory." 

^The  same  information  would  cost  you  thousands  of 
dollars.     The  cost  of  our  service  is  a  small  fraction  of  that. 

^  Ask  your  competitor  to  tell  you  how  it  has  helped  him, 
and  then  write  us  for  details. 
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BUFFALO 

The  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East  I 


ANTHONY    MILLER 

HARDWOODS 
OF    ALL    KINDS 

893   EAGLE    STREET 


Q.  BUIAS  Sc  BRO. 

HARDWOODS 

White  Pine.  Yellow  Pine,  Spruce, 
Hemlock.  Fir.  Lumber.  Timber.  Mill- 
work.  Boxes.  Maple  and  Oak  Flooring 

QSS=101S     ELK     STREET 


Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Co. 


OUR   SPFCIALTY: 


QUARTERED 
WHITE  OAK 


940    ELK    STREET 


I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK,  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

1075  Clinton  Street 


BUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

We  want  to  buy  for  cash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

Alt  grades  and  thicknesses. 

Will  receive  and  inspect  stock  at  shipping  point. 

Branch  yard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

940  Seneca  Street,  BUFFALO 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 

Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET 


ORSON  E.  YEAQER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  ever} 
facility   for  filling    and   shipping   orders   promptly 
They    will   be    pleased   to   have    your    inquiries 


1 1 


Manufachirers  Old-Faehioned 


Vansant, 
Kitchen  & 


5-8  and  4-4 
in  Wide  Stock, 
Spacialty 


Ashland,  Kentucky 


EASTERN   REPRESENTATIVE.   Jokn   L.   Coehrma 
601  W.  115th  Street,  New  York  City 


Soft 
Yellow 
Poplar 

Company 


Y 


OU  pay  a  little  more  for  our  hardwood  lumber  than  you  do  for  many  others', 
but  it's  worth  much  more. 


With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumber 
if  we  tried  to,  because  the  qiutlky  and  size  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch, 
yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple,  red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to 
the  thousand,  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the  best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the 
United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  firsts. 

If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer,  let's  get  acquainted. 


LIHLE  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Townsend,  Tenn. 


W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 

Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 
Sales  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


WE    OFFER 

All  Kinds 

OF 

Hardwood  and  Hemlock 

Lumber 

Hardwood 

Flooring,  Lath 

AND 

Dimension  Stock 


YELLOW  POPLAR 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  BAND  SAWED 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED   OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


A  Guc\ranlcr 

(irASqikvcUMl 

mbulhOwdi'iMMl 

Mri\surpmci\l 


SPECIALTY 

QUARTER     SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Goal  Grove,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


LUMBER  CO 


Eighteenth  Year,     } 
Semi-Monthly.      f 


CHICAGO,  MARCH  25,   1913 


[Subscription  f2. 

I  Single  Copies,  10  Cents. 
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The  ''What  &  Why 
of  Mcllvain  Service 

With  yards  in  the  heart  of  the  best  lumber  districts,  we  are  able  to  fill  prac- 
tically any  lumber  order.  Having  fifty  or  more  shipping  points,  we  are  able  to 
facilitate  prompt  delivery.  The  size  of  our  organization  enables  us  to  quote 
rock-bottom  market  prices.  Our  business  has  been  built  on  giving  our  cus- 
tomers such  service  as  would  be  a  continual  source  of  satisfaction — we  would 
continue  building. 

An  important  feature  of  Mcllvain  Service  is  the  monthly 
stock  list — A  postal  will  bring  "Lumber  News"  regularly 

J.  Gibson  McIlvain  &  Co. 

1420  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OILOWAY 
ARDWOODS 


y 


The  following  Stock  is  band-sawn 
and  runs 


607o 

14' 

and 

16' 

1 

car  5  4"x  11 
Red  Oak 

"  & 

wider 

Is    & 

2s   Plain 

10  cars  4/4"  x 

6"  to 

12"   Is 

&  2s 

Cotton- 

^vood 

5 

cars    4  4"  x 
Cottonwoc 

13" 
d 

and    wi 

der     1 

s     &    2s 

6 

cars  4/4"  No. 

1   Common 

i^ottonwood 

Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Chicago 


/t^    Cartiei'iloUanb  Al|^ 
y3(   Unmhtv  Company  ^Q^ 


MR.  MANUFACTURER: 

We  would  like  to  contract  our  output  of 
Log  Run  BIRCH.  SOFT  ELM  and  SOLT 
MAPLE  for  1013.  to  be  cut  to  order  as  near 
as  possilile,   in   acci  irdancc   with   _\-()ur   wishes. 

Our  estimated  cut  of  each  wood  would  be 
about  as  follows : 

100,000'  LOG  RUN  BIRCH 
150,000'  LOG  RUN  SORT  EUMf 

Tlie  above  will  \tv  ])n]duced  fi-dui  clinice  logs 


U 


C  It  b  t  n  g  t  n  n 
in  i  r  Ii  i  g  a  u 


® 
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M  I  C  H  I  a  A  N 

FAMOUS  FOR.   HARD  MAPLE  AND   GREY   ELM 


DIMENSION 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

GOBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 

CADILLAC,   MICH. 


We  are  manufacturing  1x1 — 22 "  to 
40"  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  in  our 
hardwood  flooring  factory. 

This  Stock  is  Kiln-dried 
The  Pieces  are  Straight 
The  OuaHty  is  Clear 

Do  You  Want  Such  Stock? 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

FINEST 

MAPLH 

FLOORING 

KIIN  DRIED.   HOI-LOW  BACKED 
MATCHED      OR      JOINTED 
r  O  L I S  H  ED    AXD     BUNDLED 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

1    TO   6    INCHES   THICK               WRITE    FOR    PRICES 

BAY  CITY,                              MICHIGAN 

Mitchell  Brothers  Co. 

Sales  Department 
Cadillac,  Mich.  March  8,  1913 

Dry  Michigan  Hardwoods 

1  x4   Basswood  No.  l  Common 1 1    .M 

6/4   Cadillac  Gray  Elm  is  &  2s ^    7   M 

l.x6  Maple  IS  &  2s 22   M 

l.x9  Maple  is  &  2s 17   M 

4/4  White  Maple,  End  Dried 16   M 

5/4  White  Maple,  End  Dried 4   M 

4/4  Birdseye  Maple,  End  Dried 3    M 

4/4   Soft   Maple,   No.   2  Common   &   Better 9   M 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A  SPECIAL  GRADE  OF  HARDWOOD 
FLOORING  FOR  FACTORY  FLOORS 


THE 


Kneeland-Bigelow 
Company 

Hardwood  Manufacfurors 


100,000  ft.  5/4  1st  &  2nds  Basswood 

100,000  ft.  5  4  No.  1  Common  Basswood 

200,000  Feet 
5  4   No.   2   Common   and  Better   Beech 


AU  of  the  above  stock  ia  nicely  manu- 
factured, being:  band  san-ed,  trimmed, 
and  well  seasoned.  We  are  prepared  to 
quote  attractive  prices  for  tbis  mate- 
rial for  immediate  sbipment. 


BAY     CITY,      MICH 
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Going  up-Hardwood  Timber 

We  have  the  following  hardwood  and  pine  timber  Tor  Bate  at  prices 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  advanced  with  the  **l8e  In  value  on 
timber  lands.     For  a  short  time  we  offer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  — A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

7,600,000    FEET    OF    HARDWOOD    IN    SOUTH- 
WEST ARKANSAS 

We  also  have  timber  In  British  Columbia  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

John  C.  Spry 

Room    1003   Harris   Trust  BIdg.,  Chicago,   Illinois 


Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,   Birch,    Elm,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 


In  the  Market  for  Round  Lots  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE  SELLING 


Fisher  Building,       ... 

•PHONE  HARRISON  1984 


CHICAGO 


A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilce's  Hardwood  Floor- 
ing has  been  among  the  foremost  on  the  market 
and  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  the 
best  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  kept 
abreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  de- 
mands of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  the 
above  statements,  try  our  polished  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  witk 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  blind  nailing — you'll 
hnd  it  reduces  the  expense  of  laying  and  polishinff. 

Our  Booklet  tell*  all  about  Hardwood  Flooring 
and  how  to  care  for  it — alao  prices — and  ie  free. 


The  T.  Wilce  Company 

22nd  and  Throop  Sts.    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

RPO  ROOl^  Published  Semi-annually 
i^L-^L^  DvyvyJX  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  •(  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  financial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  Man!* 
toba  and  Saskatchewan.  The  trade  recognizes  this  book  as 
the  authority  on  the  lines  it  covers. 

A  well  oreaoized  Collection  Department  Is  also  operated  aad  tbe  same  is  open  to 
you.    Write  for  terms. 

Lumbermen's  Credit  A88n./"^",V^" 


*0g  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHIOAUO 


Mnllsa  nis  P>isr. 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  VORK  CITY 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  we  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

MAKE  us  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 
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Welcome  to  Our  City 


When  you  are  buying  your  ticket  for  a  trip  into  the  hardwood 

country,  don't  forget  to  tell  the  man  to  make  Louisville,  Ky.,  your 

destination.     It's  unnecessary  to  arrange  merely  for  stop-over  privi- 

,  leges,  for  the  reason  that  when  you  get  here  we'll  make  things  so 

interesting  for  you  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  further. 

You  know  all  about  the  traditional  Kentucky  welcome,  of  course, 
and  it's  taken  for  granted  that  you  realize  that  this  is  still  on  tap, 
ready  for  wanderers  like  yourself  who  don't  have  a  chance  to  enjoy 
life  in  God's  country  very  often.  But  we've  got  more  than  a  mere 
welcome ;  what  is  more  to  the  point,  we've  got  the  goods. 

In  these  piping  times  of  good  business,  with  everybody  in  the 
market  for  something  or  other,  and  a  lot  of  items  as  hard  to  find  as 
the  storied  needle  in  the  hay-stack,  the  advantages  of  trading  in  a 
market  like  Louisville  are  even  more  apparent  than  at  other  times. 

That  is  to  say,  you  can  get  quartered  oak,  and  plain  oak,  and 
poplar,  and  ash,  and  hickory,  and  mahogany,  and  veneers,  and  panels, 
and  about  everything  there  is  to  be  had  in  the  hardwood  line,  right 
here ;  it's  a  good  deal  like  going  into  a  department  store  and  buying  a 
refrigerator  in  the  basement,  a  diamond  ring  on  the  first  floor,  a  suit 
of  clothes  on  the  second  and  a  dinner  on  the  roof.  Anything  you 
may  happen  to  want  is  here.     If  you  don't  see  it,  ask  for  it. 

We'll  be  looking  for  you. 


The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club 


EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  CO. 
LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  CO. 
W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER  CO. 
NORMAN  LUMBER  CO. 


OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  CO. 
BOOKER-CECIL  CO. 
THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 
C.  C.  MENGEL  &  BRO.  CO. 
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KNOXVIUUE 


Famous  for  Finest  Typo  of  Poplar.  Oak  and  Cbeatmut 


VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

KNOXVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 

QUARTERED  WHITE   OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK.  PLAIN  OAK.  POPLAR,  WALNUT  I  TENNESSEE  RED  GEDAR  LUMBER 

BAND  MILLS  AT  VESTAL,  A  SUBURB  OF  KNOXVILLB.    SOUTHERN  AND  LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD 


8.   UIZNEB. 
Preg. 


J.  M.   LOGAN, 

Gen'l  Manager 


C.  C.  CANNON, 

Vlce-Pres. 


C.  B.  SWANN, 

Sec'y  and  Treaj. 


J.   M.   UOGAIN 
LUMBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch   Office  and   Yard: 
Bank  and  McLean  Ave.,  Cincinnati         I.   M.   ASHER.  Mgr. 

We   Want   Orders   for   the   following   Dry   Stock: 
WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 
CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 

assorted    stock    of    all 

kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN     SHIP     ON     SHORT     NOTICE. 


IVIapbct  dt  Shea  Lumber  Co. 

)Vlanufacturcr9 
and    CUboUsalers 


OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:    Middlebrook  Pike  and 
Lonsdale  Car  Line 

WE  WANT  TO  MOVE 

3  cars  4/4  No.  i  Common  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

2  cars  4/4  Clear  Sap  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  Select  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Red  Oak,  10"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Chestnut 

1  car  4/4  No.  1  Common  Chestnut 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR, 
OAK,  CHESTNUT,  WHITE  AND  YEL- 
LOW  PINE,   HEMLOCK  BARK,   ETC. 

BAND  AND   CIRCCLAB  MILLS— EAST  TENN. 
MOUNTAIN  VIRGIN  HARDWOOD  STUMPAGE 


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian  Hardwoods 

OAK   OUR   SPECIALTY 


"THE  VERY  BEST" 

Red  Birch 

Knoxville  Veneer  Co. 

p.  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Manager,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


m 
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CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


2  cars  6/4"  Common  &  Better 

Chestnut. 
2  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 


5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 


1                1      NAiSHVILLB      1 

1 

CELEBRATED  FOR  HIGHEST  TYPE  TIMBER  GROWTH.  FAULTLESS  MANUFACTURE  AND  GOOD  GRADES 

Cherokee   Lumber  Co. 

For  the  next  thirty  days  we  want  to 

move  Quartered  White  Oak  and  Chest- 

nut and  would  appreciate  your  inquiries 

for  attractive  prices. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

SECURE  BETTER  PRICES 

AT  LESS  SELLING  COST  BY  REACH- 
ING MORE  CUSTOMERS.  HARDWOOD 
RECORD  PUTS  YOU  BEFORE  THEM 
ALL  TWICE  A  MONTH. 

ASK   US  ABOUT  IT 


We  will  name  very  attractive 
prices  on  a  few  cars  of  each  of  the 
following  items: 

4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  Is  and  2s  Poplar. 

4/4  and  8/4  Sap  Poplar. 

114".  1%"  and  2%"  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 

4/4  No.  1  and  Panel  Poplar  In  widths  of  12  to  17".   18  to  23' 

and  24"  and  up. 
4/4  X  13  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  fine. 
3/8,  4/4,  5/4,  10/4  and  12/4  Is  &  2s  Qtd.  W.  Oat. 
4/4,  5/4,  6/4  and  8/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  la  &  2s  Qtd.   R.   Oak. 

4/4.   5/4  and  G/4  No.   1  Common  Qtd.  R.   Oak. 
6/4  and   10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  1  Common  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  2a  Chestnut,  also  5,  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.    1   Common  Chestnut. 

John  B.  Ransom  &  Go. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

Hardwood  Lumber 

Nashville,    Tenn. 
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LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS.      ^( 


We  Produce 


THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE 
WORLD-ANNUAL  CAPACITY  40,000,000 


t/  V)   <rOLUMBER«Ay 


STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  March  1, 1913 


10/4     12/4     16/4 


3,000 


3/8  1/2  5/8  3/4  4/4  5  4  6  4                8/4 

FAS.  Qtrd.  White  Oak 50,000  ....  25,000  7,000 

FAS.  Qtrd.  White  Oak,  10"  up 20,000              

No.  1  Com.  Q.  W.  Oak ....  ■.•  20,000  150,000              

No.   2   Cora.   Q.   W.   Oak 15,000               

FAS.  PI.  White  Oak 30,000  30,000  20,000  15,000  30,000               

No.    1   Com.   PI.   White   Oak 40,000  20,000  400,000  5,000  20,000 

FAS.  Pi.  W.  O.,  12"  up 4,000              

FAS.  PI.  Bed  Oak ....  30,000  ....  ....               20,000 

No.  1  Com.  PI.  R.  Oak ....  20,000  20,000 

C.  &  B.  Qtrd  Ked  Gum ....  ....  ■    .  60.000  5,000  ....             1,000 

FAS.  Circassian  Red  Gum 25,000  25,000  15,000  30,000  30.000  2,000  3,000             1,000 

FAS.  PI.  Red  Gum 400,000  200,000  125,000  300,000  500.000  75.000  80.000           40,000 

No.   1  Com.  PI.  Red  Gum 60,000  20.000  130,000  40,000  200,000  60,000           20,000               

FAS.   Sap   Gum,   18"   up 15,000               

FAS.  Sap  Gum,  6"  up 30,000  60,000  40,000  50,000               30,000  20,000           15,000 

No.  1  Com.  Sap  Gum ..••  •■.■  ■■  200,000  ....  16,000 

No.   2  Com.   Gum 75,000  30,000  30,000  35,000               

S.  &  B.  Cypress ...  50,000  150,000  20,000 

C.    &    B.    Tupelo ....  ....  ....  100,000               

Log  Run  Elm ....  45,000               

OUR     LUMBER     CONTAINS     ALL     WIDE  STOCK  PRODUCED     IN     MANUFACTURIN  G   AND  WILL    RUN    OVER   50%    OF  14  &  16 

FT.    LENGTHS.     WE   ALSO    MANUFACTURE  OAK  TIMBERS  &  BRIDGE  PLANK— FAC    ILITIES   FOR    KILN-DRYING  &   DRESSING 


GOOD 
GRADES 


3  T^IVT 


LUDINGTON 

HARDWOOD    SPECIALISTS 


PROMPT 
SERVICE 


When  you  look  over  our 
HARD  MAPLE  you 
know  the  reason  why 
they  specify  the 

STEARNS  BRAND 

Why  should  you  load 
up  with  a  large  stock 
when  we  carry  the  as- 
sortment here  and  can 
ship  promptly  when 
you  need  it?  Just  try 
out  the 

STEARNS     SERVICE 


Some    of    Our    IVI  ^iple    Lumber 


A  Few  Items  to  Spare: 

5  cars  4/4  No.   1   Coni.  &  Better 

Saps 
3  cars  8  4  No.  1   Com.  &  Better 

Saps. 

1  car  8  4  Is  &  2s  Step  Plank. 
3  cars  4  4  End  Dried  White. 

2  cars  5/4  End  Dried  White. 

1  car  4/4,  5/4,  6  4  and  8/4 

Birdseye. 

2  cars  12  4  Is  &  2s. 
1  car  10  4  Is  &  2s. 
1  car    6/4  Is  &  2s. 

1  car     5/4  Is  &  2s. 

2  cars  8  4  No.  1  Com,  6"  &  wider. 

1  car  6  4  No.  1  Com,  6"  &  wider. 

2  cars  5/4  No.  1  Com,  7"  &  wider. 


(TTPii 


§ 


T EARNS 

SALT  &  LUMBER  CO. 


LuDINGTON,MlCH. 
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BAND    SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE    PRODUCE   OUR   OWN   STOCKS 
Qy^l^— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 

A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  iVIOVE: 

100,000  Ft.  4/4"  X  18"  to  21"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood.  44,000  Ft.  5/8"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

150,000  Ft.  4/4"  X  9"  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards.  86,000  Ft.  3/4"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

50,000  Ft.  5/4"  X  13"  to  17"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood.  110,000  Ft.  4/4"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 

75,000  Ft.  3/8"   1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum.  120,000  Ft.  5/8"  1st  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

41,000  Ft.   1/2"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum.  85,000  Ft.  3/4"  1st  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

ANDERSON -TULLY      COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A  Prominent  Veneer  Man  says: 

^  "I  believe  your  new  service  showing  the  exact  require- 
ments of  the  Veneer  and  Panel  Trade  to  be  highly  accu- 
rate, and  a  necessary  part  of  the  office  equipment  of  any 
progressive  veneer  or  panel  factory." 

^The  same  information  would  cost  you  thousands  of 
dollars.     The  cost  of  our  service  is  a  small  fraction  of  that. 

^  Ask  your  competitor  to  tell  you  how  it  has  helped  him, 
and  then  write  us  for  details. 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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500   Copies    Sold    Within  a  Week  After  Prospectus  Was    Issued 


Hardwood    Record    announces  the    issue     on    April  15, 
1913,  of  an  Authoritative  Commercial  and  Scientific  Book 

American  Forest  Trees 

By  Henry  H.  Gibson,  Editor  Hardwood  Record 
Edited  by  Hu  Maxwell,  Wood  Utilization  Expert 


The  Work  Involves. 


First:  A  botanical  description  of  the 
more  than  300  species  of  American  for- 
est tree  growth. 

Second:  A  physical  description  of  the 
wood  of  these  species. 
Third:  A  recital  of  the  chief  uses  of 
all  important  American  woods,  together 
with  suggestions  of  advantageously 
broadening  their  uses. 
Fourth:  Complete  information  concern- 
ing the  range  of  growth  of  all  varieties. 

Fifth:  Related  trees  are  logically 
grouped  according  to  families  and  spe- 


cies; important  species  covered  in  sub- 
stantial detail,  and  brief  mention  of  the 
woods  of  minor  importance. 

Sixth:  Scientific  name  of  each  tree  is 
recited,  as  well  as  the  various  common 
names  by  which  it  is  recognized  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  range  of  growth. 

Seventh:  The  properties  of  the  various 
woods  are  carefully  analyzed,  particu- 
larly weight,  hardness,  stiffness, 
strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  color, 
figure,  and  seasoning  and  lasting  prop- 
erties. 


C  The  book  will  contain  between  650  and  750  pages,  will  be  printed  on  the  best 
quality  of  enameled  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  half  leather,  dark  green 
roan  back  and  corners,  with  basket  cloth  sides,  silk  head-bands,  gold  stamping 
on  the  back,  and  gilt  top. 

C  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  more  than  100  full-page  pictures  on  plate 
paper  in  sepia,  outlined  in  orange,  from  photographs,  covering  all  the  chief  com- 
mercial varieties  of  virgin  forest  timber  growing  in  the  United  States;  and  also 
with  numerous  engravings,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  showing  leaf  and 
flower  forms,  etc. 

f[  The  price  of  the  work  is  $6.00,  delivered  by  express  or  mail,  and  is  sold  only 
on  subscription. 

C  An  order  blank,  and  a  prospectus,  showing  the  character  of  the  paper,  size  of 
page  and  style  of  printing  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Address  Book  Department,  HARDWOOD   RECORD 
537  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

ORDERS     SHOULD     BE    PLACED    AT    ONCE 
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1                   CINCINNATI                   1 

. 

THE  MOWBRAY  S  ROBINSON  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


1' 


We  Want  to  Move  Quick 

No.  1  Com.  Poplar     1"      Sap  &  Select  Poplar 
No.  1  Com.  Poplar     1%"  Sap  &  Select  Poplar 
No.  1  Com.  Poplar     2"      Sap  &  Select  Poplar 
2"  No.  1  Common  White  Ash 


WILL      MAKE      LOW      PRICES       TO      MOVE      QUICK 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

1",  IM",  l%"  1«  &  2»  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  GUM 
1",  1%"  &  2"  Is  &  2s  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 

WITH  BEST     CASH     PRICES 

DUHLMEIER    BROS, 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 


89% 

of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers  a.re 
owners  of  stea^m  plants.  ElgKly-nine  per 
cent  a.re.  therefore,  buyers  of  wood-work- 
ing mSLcHlnery.  There  is  Utile  percenta.ge 
of  wa.ste  circulation  In  HARDWOOD 
RECORD    for    meLchinery    a.dvertlsers. 


W.  E.  HEYSER.  President         WEAVER  HASS.  V.  President 
BENJAMIN  BRAMLAGE,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 

MAIN    OFFICE    &    YARDS 

Winton     Place 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH        YARDS        AND        MILLS 
West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 
Stock  at  all  times. 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 
mixed  cars. 


SEND    US    YOUR    INQUIRIES 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

10  cars  4  4  No.  1  Common  Plain  Red  Oak 
5  cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  Plain  White  Oak 
5  cars  5/8  Ists  and  2ds  Sap  Gum. 

10  cars  3  4  Ists  and  2ds  Sap  Gum 

20  cars  4/4  Ists  and  2ds  Red  Gum. 

10  cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 
1  car  3"  Plain  White  Oak,  Ists  and  2ds. 


Main  Office 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SOUTHERN  OFFICE,  MESIPHIS,  TENN. 
EXPORT  OFFICE.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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BOSTO 

YORK                   PHILADELPHIA 

1 

WM.   WHITMER   CBi  SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers   of    All    Kinds    of 


"If  Anybody  Can, 
We  Can" 


HARDWOODS 

West       Virginia      Spruce      and      Hemlock 
Long  and  Short  Leaf  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG.  PA. 


JONES  HARDWOOD   COMPANY 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Birch,  Maple  ^^'^  Beech 


"WHITE   RIINERS" 

AMERICAN      LUMBER      &      MANUFACTURING      COMPANY 

"Old-fashioned"  Soft  Cork   White  Pine 
"Idaho"  White  Pine 
"Silver"  White  Pine 
Also    Yellow   Pine    and    Hardwoods 

Manufacturers   and  Jobbers.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

Flans  and  Bpeciflcations  prepared.  Const  ruction  supervised. 
First  class  heavy  millwright  work.  Entire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  Fire  loss  adjustments.  Practical 
sawmill  eng:ineer.    Can  save  you  money.     Highest   testimonials. 

C.  M.  STEINMETZ,  P.  O.  Box  83.  Washington,  D.  C. 


H.    D.   WIGGIN    rosTo^N^'^^^ 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Circular-sawed     Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,     Maple 
Mill  at  Stone  Coal  Jimction,  West   Virginia 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141     MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


WHITE   OAK       (6x6  to  12x12 

BIUU  TIMBERS  i  lo  to  20  ft. 

ALSO     BRIDGE     PLAINK 

J.  S.  KENT  COMPANY        PHILAOELPHIA 


W.    R.    TAYLOR    LUMBER    CO. 

Wholesalers     and     Manufacturers 
CYPRESS,  WHITE  PINE,  HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK 

1829  Land  Title  Building,    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PALMER     66     PARKER     CO. 
TEAK  MAHOGANY  ^^°^^ 

ENOLISnOAK  iJe-wMoe  DOMESTIC 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT       VENEERS  HARDWOODS 

103  Medlord  Street,  Charlestown  Dist. 

BOSTON.    MASS. 


PROCTORYENEERDRYEKFlREPROOf     Jl^"  If    X2H    ^^^^ 


UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS 


No 
Splitting 

Nor 
Checking 

N* 
Clogging 

Nor 
Adjusting 


mil 


,           Recom- 

l       mended   by 
i       all  those 

I           who 

m     have  tried 

If             it 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

DEPT.  L  HANCOCK   &   SOMERSET   STS.  PHILA"    PA. 


What  our  BULLETIN  SERVICE  ivas  doing 
for  \)our  competitor  in  the  lumber  business,  })oud 
not  only  want  the  service  yourself,  but  YOU'D 
HAVE  IT. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  It. 

Hardwood  Record       ::       Chicago^ 
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THE     EAST 

LEADING   MANUFACTURERS   AND   JOBBERS 

W.  p.  Craig  Lumber  Co. 

Wholesale  Hardwood  and  Building 


Lumber 


Empire  Building, 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quality  of  being  hard  is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stock  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  PBOMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

GEO.  WEBSTER  LUMBER  CO. 

21  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON    BUILDING,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


M/xk     l^nn-i.T     U^w.r    to   "11   your   orders   for   aH    kinds   of  HARD- 

we   ivnow  now  woods,  white  pine,  yellow  pinki, 

SPRUCE,    HJEMLOCK.    CYPRESS,    HARDWOOD    FLOGRrNG. 

Oive  ut  a  trial. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANKUN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J.    <S6    J.    V  I  N  K  E 

Agents  for  the  Sale  of 

AMERICAN  HARDWOODS  IN  LUMBER  AND  LOGS 

AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 


For 


2  Cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 


nii;/<lr  ^  ^^^    ^/^  ^°-  ^  Common  and  Better  Ciiestnut 

guiCK  1  Car    8/4  No.  1  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

Shipment  3  Cars  5/4  Sound  Wormy  Chestnut 

Inquiries  Promptly  Answered 
DANIEL   B.   CURLL,  REtL  ESTJTE  TRUST  BLOC,  PHIUOELPHIA,  PENN4. 


OAK 


BEECHER  &  BARR 
CHESTNUT 


POPLAR 


WHITE     PINE,     YELLOW    PINE     AND     HEMLOCK 
INTERIOR  TRIM.   HARDWOOD   FLOORING. 


442  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IET  US  talk  to  you  about  the  plain 
■  and  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 
diana famous.  It's  the  kind  we 
make  to-day. 

Wood-MoBaic  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


fl    Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar,  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 
and  White  Pine. 

fl   We  own  our  own  stumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

^   Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
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4/4  to  12/4,  All  Grades 
We  also  manufacture  Oak  and  Gum 

If  you  appreciate  quality  and  service, 
we  will  hold  your  business 

Faust  Bros.  Lumber   Co. 


SALES  OFFICE: 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

PADUCAH,  KY- 


E.   F.    PEERY 
Uanager 


ESTABLISHED  1893 


LOUIS    H.    PARKEE 
Asst.    Manager 


Lumber  Underwriters 

Every  Kind  and  Form  of 

Fire  InsuRancE 

FOR  LUMBERMEN 
66  Broadway  New  York 


OAK    FLOORING 


Kiln- 
Dried 

Polished 


HARDWOOD  LUMBER 


&  MFC. CO. 
3A  RDIS 
.    MISS.  . 


Hollow 
?^  Backed 

and 

Bundled 


CYPRESS  LUMBER 


Is  and  2s:  S/4" 
6/4" 
8/4" 


21845 
8000 
3220 


Tank:  8/4" 8360 

Selects:    5/4" 39320 

6/4" 11500 


Selects:    8/4" 2620 

Shop:  3/4" 715 

6/4" 13925 

8/4" 4340 

Common:  5/4" 142370 

6/4" 50925 


RUSSE  &  BURGESS,  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


•'Cigai;>ata;;iw\:;!t>t''ami>k>5tj;iWimi^^ 
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Review  and  Outlook 


General  Market  Conditions 

'Y  HOSE  HANDLLSG  XOETHEEX  WOODS  anticipate  the  immi- 
*  nent  drying  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  northern  stock  simul- 
taneously; and  believe  that  such  a  condition  will  be  a  blessing  to  the 
hardwood  handling  and  consuming  trade  rather  than,  as  would  be 
the  case  under  ordinary-  conditions,  having  a  detrimental  influence 
upon  the  hardwood  trade.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  such  a 
decidedly  short  quantity  of  stock  that  any  sudden  placing  of  a  large 
amount  of  dry  hardwoods  on  the  market  would  not  break  the  market, 
but  would  simply  go  to  fill  up  requirements  which  actually  have  been 
short  for  several  months.  Of  course,  there  has  been  the  usual  active 
selling,  but  a  mere  sale  will  not  put  dry  stock  on  sticks  either  in  a 
distributing  yard  or  at  the  wholesale  consuming  factory. 

The  wholesale  element  can  probably  appreciate  this  condition  more 
acutely  than  can  any  other  branch  of  the  hardwood  trade.  A  great 
many  wholesale  concerns  whose  selling  organizations  are  perfect  have 
merely  been  able  to  supply  the  actual  immediate  demands  of  their 
trade,  and  hence  the  acquisition  of  a  large  quantity  of  drj-  northern 
stock  will  certainly  be  considered  by  them  most  favorably. 

Yery  little  change  has  been  noted  recently  in  the  southern  produc- 
•ing  field  in  the  matter  of  logging,  save  that  in  some  sections  the 
planting  season  has  already  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  innumer- 
able teams  from  woods  operations  for  work  in  the  fields.  Of  course 
the  effect  of  such  a  shortage  of  horses  and  labor  in  logging  operations 
will  not  be  particularly  excessive,  because  the  small  farmer  operating 
in  the  woods  hauls  in  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  logs  annually 
under  any  conditions.  StUl,  with  the  demand  for  logs  as  it  is  now 
being  maintained,  even  this  influence  on  the  supply  will  be  felt  in 
«very  section  where  such  conditions  exist.  It  wUl  mean  that  the 
supply  of  logs  secured  through  other  methods  will  be  strained  to  a 
greater  degree. 

The  small  mills  throughout  the  southern  hardwood  fields  have 
actually  produced  considerable  stock  during  the  last  few  months,  but 
there  has  been  a  veritable  swarm  of  buyers  from  every  class  of  whole- 
sale and  consuming  houses,  with  the  result  that  where  these  small 
accunralations  of  hardwood  lumber  have  not  been  snatched  up  imme- 
diately, the  owners  have  been  wise  enough  to  play  one  buyer  against 
the  other,  and  have  in  some  eases  realized  outlandish  prices  for  stock 
of  mediocre  manufacture. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  various  conditions  have  somewhat 
checked  immediate  building  activity  with  the  coming  of  the  early  . 
spring  months.  Three  causes  can  be  seen  as  possible  explanations  of 
such  deferred  activity.  In  the  first  place  high  prices  on  all  classes 
of  raw  material  entering  into  house  construction  are  actually  being 
considered  seriously  by  home  builders  before  they  invest  their  savings 


in  house  construction.  Lumber  is  not  the  only  commodity  for  building 
purposes  which  has  increased  in  value,  and  the  aggregate  increase  of 
all  raw  material  makes  a  considerably  greater  expense  to  the  home 
builder  than  he  would  have  incurred  a  few  years  ago  in  erecting  the 
same  type  of  house. 

A  second  point  to  be  considered  is  the  tightness  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  money  market  for  some  little  time,  which  would  necessarily 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  activity  in  speculative  building.  Such  a 
condition  has  actually  been  obesrved  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  money  tightness  has  had  some  influence. 

Further,  the  uncertain  seasonal  conditions  probably  delayed  con- 
tractors in  getting  started  at  their  work.  The  holding  oft'  of  rigid 
winter  weather  in  most  of  the  northern  states  led  a  good  many  people 
to  believe  that  winter  was  merely  being  deferred,  and  they  were  not 
svOHng  to  take  a  chance  of  starting  on  building  operations  and  being 
held  up  later.  This  prediction  has  been  carried  out  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  after  the  last  violent  effort  of  winter  things  wUl  open  up 
much  more  actively.  In  fact  a  great  many  houses  built  on  a  specula- 
tive basis  have  not  found  a  ready  market  because  of  the  open  win- 
ter, and  it  is  anticipated  that  with  pleasant  spring  weather  coming 
in  these  will  find  a  ready  sale,  and  speculative  builders  will  enter  into 
new  contracts  for  further  structures. 

The  factory  trade  is  for  the  most  part  not  placing  large  orders 
ahead,  but  is  purchasing  a  considerable  quantity  of  lumber  for  imme- 
diate use.  This  would  indicate  that  buyers  are  stUl  anticipating  a 
break  in  prices,  and  the  question  has  resolved  itself  into  one  of  judg- 
ment as  between  the  sawmill  man  and  the  wholesale  buyer.  The  saw- 
mill man  reiterates  constantly  that  he  sees  no  chance  for  a  break  in 
hardwood  prices  for  se\eral  months,  whUe,  as  suggested,  the  buyer 
through  his  buying  policy  and  sometimes  through  his  expressed 
opinions  shows  that  he  thinks  such  a  break  is  imminent.  Regarding 
this  question  there  is  still  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sawmill 
man  is  correct  in  his  opinion. 

Plain  oak  continues  to  be  the  king  of  them  aU  at  present.  Prob- 
ablj'  the  demand  for  this  wood  has  been  somewhat  accentuated  in 
addition  to  the  regular  lines  of  consumption,  by  its  increase  in  favor 
in  high-grade  furniture  manufacture.  Eecent  offerings  on  the  part 
of  furniture  makers  have  shown  a  considerable  quantity  of  high- 
grade  plain  oak  furniture,  which  seems  to  be  taking  very  readily. 

Quartered  oak  continues  to  forge  steadily  to  the  front.  Some  items 
of  quartered  oak  are  actually  short,  and  aU  of  the  better  grades  are 
commanding  constantly  stronger  prices,  and  are  showing  a  steadily 
improving  demand. 

Low-grade  hardwoods  in  some  items  are  practically  not  in  the 
market.    A  large  manufacturer  in  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  southern 
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hardwood  centers,  whieli  taps  the  poplar  region,  recently  stated  that 
that  city  contained  only  about  ten  cars  of  available  one  inch  eull 
poplar.  This  same  city  contains  an  extensive  box  factory,  and  at  the 
time  this  statement  was  made  this  factory  had  only  enough  poplar 
lumber  to  carry  it  a  week,  and  no  definite  prospect  of  getting  any 
considerable  further  quantity. 

Gum,  particularly  red,  is  still  somewhat  off-color,  although  there  is 
no  break  in  price.    Still  there  is  quite  a  little  of  this  stock  to  be  had. 

All  told  the  situation  continues  to  look  very  favorable,  and  while 
as  noted  before,  there  is  some  tendency  to  consider  the  argument  of 
the  buyer  in  the  matter  of  prospective  break  in  price,  still  this  senti- 
ment is  only  occasionally  apparent  and  should  have  no  weight  in 
affecting  the  actual  market. 

National  Drainage  Congress 

THE  THIRD  NATIONAL  DRAINAGE  CONGRESS  will  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  AprU  10,  11  and  12,  at  the  Planters'  hotel.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  several  thousand  delegates,  and 
the  program  includes  a  number  of  very  important  matters.  The 
development  of  the  vast  areas  of  swamp  and  overflow  land  in  this 
country  constitutes  a  problem  for  the  present  and  the  future  to 
solve.  The  sessions  of  the  congress  in  St.  Louis  are  open  to  the 
public. 

Menace  in  High  Prices 

A  LEADING  MANUFACTURER  of  oak  lumber  and  oak  floor- 
ing in  a  letter  quoted  in  the  "Mail  Bag"  section  of  this  issue 
of  Haedwood  Record,  utters  a  protest  against  the  current  trend 
of  boosting  oak  lumber  prices  to  an  unreasonable  degree.  If  this 
protest  came  from  an  exclusive  consumer  of  hardwoods,  it  would 
not  be  deemed  remarkable,  but  originating  as  it  does  from  a  man 
whose  interest  lies  more  in  the  production  than  the  consumption 
of  this  wood,  the  protest  should  receive  consideration. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  where  leading  producers  of  oak 
lumber  are  protesting  against  what  they  regard  as  taking  an 
undue  advantage  of  consumers  incident  to  the  shortage  of  stock, 
to  demand  prices  for  their  product  which  are  out  of  proportion  to 
values  commanded  by  other  leading  hardwoods.  They  believe  that 
excessive  prices  will  induce  increased  substitution,  not  only  in 
other  woods  but  in  materials  other  than  wood,  which  will  have  a 
permanent  effect  in  checking  future  demand  for  oak,  notably  in 
the  interior  finish  and  furniture  trades. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  referred  to  calls  attention  to  what  hap- 
pened to  wide  poplar  five  years  ago  when  it  took  on  a  boom  by 
reaching  a  price  of  fifteen  cents  a  foot  before  the  advance  ceased. 
Wide  poplar  can  be  bought  today  for  a  little  more  than  one-half 
this  price,  and  it  is  a  dull  seller  at  that.  The  street  car  panel 
trade,  automobile  body  business  and  the  panels  for  delivery  wagon 
sides  have  largely  gone  to  steel,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  trade  is 
ever  to  be  reclaimed  for  lumber. 

Oak  ties  have  gone  so  high  that  the  railroads  have  found  that 
they  can  successfully  treat  ordinary  types  of  hardwoods  and  make 
ties  at  less  money,  and  of  equally  or  better  lasting  qualities,  and 
hence  there  is  a  trememlous  increase  in  the  production  of  ties 
from  beech  and  kindred  woods  which  formerly  were  not  even  con- 
sidered as  a  substitute  for  oak. 

As  the  writer  observes,  "good  common  sense  and  conservative 
action  should  be  employed  to  check  radicals,  who  at  this  time  are 
seeking  to  boost  prices  on  some  woods  beyond  the  point  of 
safety. ' ' 

Lake  Carrier 

THE  PICTURE  ON  THE  FRONT  COVER  of  this  issue  of 
Hardwood  Record  represents  a  scene  where  lake  and  forest 
meet  in  the  hardwood  region  of  northern  Mississippi.  The  sheet 
of  water  is  Lake  Carrier,  near  the  headquarters  logging  camp  of 
the  Carrier  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Company,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Sardis.  It  was  formerly  a  deep  bayou,  and  was,  of 
course,  an  old  river  channel  not  wholly  silted  up  since  the  current 
ceased  to  flow  through  it.  It  was  once  known  as  Bobo  lake,  snd 
the  customary  traditions  and  superstitions  were  associated  with  it, 


particularly  as  it  was  known  to  the  colored  population  who  can 
see  and  hear  things  after  dark. 

That  is  a  typical  hardwood  region.  Some  of  the  best  white 
oak  of  the  South  comes  from  here,  and  there  are  many  other  kinds 
of  timber,  such  as  red  oak,  red  gum  and  tupelo.  Undisturbed 
nature  has  done  her  best  work  here,  and  forests  have  covered  the 
region  since  time  immemorial.  The  storehouse  is  now  being  drawn 
upon  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce. 

Lake  Carrier  and  the  surrounding  region  have  been  long 
familiar  to  hunters,  fishermen,  and  campers.  The  woods  were 
formerly  full  of  deer,  and  there  are  some  yet;  the  water  courses 
and  the  half-hidden  lakes  and  bayous  abound  in  ducks  and  other 
waterfowl;  the  tree  tops  are  alive  with  creatures  that  fly  or  climb; 
and  the  waters  teem  with  fish.  No  sportsman  or  lover  of  nature 
could  ask  for  more. 

It  is  inevitable,  and  to  some  extent  regrettable,  that  the  saw- 
mill, tramway,  and  tote  road  must  invade  scenes  like  this  and 
disturb  the  beauty  and  break  up  some  of  nature's  associations; 
but  trade  and  commerce  demand  it,  and  it  must  be  done.  The 
country's  call  for  lumber  penetrates  the  fastnesses  of  mountains 
and  the  quietude  of  lowland  forests,  and  the  response  comes  back 
from  scenes  like  Lake  Carrier. 

Liverpool  Mahogany  Sales 

LAST  MONTH'S  AUCTIONS  OF  MAHOGANY  at  Liverpool 
resulted  in  practically  a  cleanup  of  every  desirable  piece  of 
wood  in  that  market.  The  demand  was  active  and  prices  ranged 
high.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  stock  will  be  replenished  to 
any  considerable  extent  for  some  time  to  come.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  medium  to  large  sized  African 
logs,  and  highly  figured  logs  of  good  dimensions  are  much  sought 
and  realize  high  prices. 

Good  Cuban  wood  is  in  active  demand,  but  the  run  of  this  stock 
at  present  is  largely  not  of  either  the  size  or  character  that  made 
the  extraordinary  reputation  for  this  splendid  material.  Large 
fancy  Cuban  logs  command  the  highest  price  in  the  history  of  the 
trade,  and  other  descriptions  are  selling  at  fair  values. 

There  is  very  little  mahogany  being  received  at  this  time  from 
Colombia,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico  or  Nicaragua.  It  now 
looks  as  though  mahogany  values  in  logs,  lumber  and  veneers 
would  range  very  much  higher  for  some  time  to  come.  This  cer- 
tainly will  be  true  if  supply  and  demand  cut  any  figure  in  the 
situation. 

Evolution  in  Hardwood  Demand 

P  OR  MORE  THAN  SEVEN  YEARS  Hardwood  Record  has  been 
*■  engaged  in  collecting,  collating  and  putting  in  both  bulletin 
and  card  index  form  a  record  of  the  annual  requirements  of  the 
majority  of  wholesale  hardwood  consumers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  These  record  paragraphs  show  the  state,  town 
and  name  of  the  concern,  line  of  goods  produced,  name  of  the 
buyer,  and  recite  by  quantity,  kind,  grade  and  thickness  items  of 
annual  consumption.  Constant  work  on  this  record  constitutes  an 
important  study  in  hardwood  evolution  and  economies. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February  a  correction  bulletin  involving 
more  than  fifty  pages  was  printed  as  a  supplement  to  this  service. 
In  this  bulletin  were  carefully  revised  the  requirements  of 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  consumers,  and  remarkable  as  it 
may  seem  there  were  corrections  required  on  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  these  paragraphs,  owing  to  a  change  made  by  the 
purchasers  of  hardwood  materials  in  their  lumber  requirements. 

A  study  of  the  record  indicates  that  ever}-  buyer  is  attempting 
to  reduce  his  cost  for  lumber  materials  by  substituting  lower 
grades  or  lesser  priced  woods  than  formerly.  Beyond  question  ' 
wholesale  consumers  are  fast  learning  that  it  is  possible  to  utilize 
lower  grades  of  standard  woods  to  advantage,  and  also  in  many 
cases  to  advantageously  employ  cheaper  woods  for  the  higher 
priced  ones  formerly  purchased. 

While  these  wonderful  changes  in  requirements  are  rather  upset- 
ting to  general  conditions,  they  all  trend  to  higher  efficiency  and 
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make  for  closer  utilization  of  the  present  hardwood  product  of  the 
country. 

The  total  cost  of  this  service  to  Hakdwood  Eecord  in  the  past 
years  has  been  approximately  $50,000,  but  it  is  a  service  that  is 
so  invaluable  to  lumber  manufacturers,  merchants  and  consumers 
alike  that  this  publication  feels  amply  repaid  in  its  painstaking 
effort  in  making  this  expenditure  on  behalf  of  its  advertising 
clients,  and  will  continue  to  keep  the  service  corrected  up-to-date 
at  all  times. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Haedwood  Record 
considers  itself  highly  complimented  that  the  National  Hardwood 
Lumber  Association  is  making  an  attempt  to  duplicate  this  copy- 
righted service  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 
The  association  has  already  published  its  first  bulletin. 

It  may  also  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Habdwood  Becord 
also  issues  a  corresponding  set  of  bulletins  covering  annual  require- 
ments in  veneers  and  panels  for  the  benefit  of  that  element  of  the 
lumber  industry.  This  register  to  date  shows  the  requirements 
of   about    750   buyers. 

To  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  marketing  of  lumber  and 
veneers,  this  service  is  invaluable,  because  from  the  card  index 
system  in  which  both  are  arranged,  it  is  possible  to  instantly  refer 
to  the  buyers  of  any  kind  of  hardwood  lumber,  dimension  stock, 
veneers  or  panels  that  are  being  consumed  by  the  leading  concerns 
of  the  country,  and  hence  it  is 
very  easy  to  reach  the  trade 
directly  interested  in  any  par- 
ticular item  of  stock  that  the 
manufacturer  or  merchant  has  to 
market. 

Sabotage  Illustrated 

'T'HE  INDUSTRIAL  WORK- 
■*■  ER,  published  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  an  organ  of  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World, 
and  further  an  organ  particularly 
interested  in  the  lumber  industry, 
contained  in  a  recent  issue  an 
article,  entitled  "Don't  Do  It 
Boys."  The  article  is  a  sarcas- 
tically and  rather  cleverly  worded 
"warning"  to  members  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 

not  to  indulge  in  what  is  termed  "sabotage"  in  effecting  what  this 
organization  considers  justifiable  action  in  the  interests  of  the  woods 
worker. 

While  the  article  is  so  cleverly  worded  that  it  could  not  technically 
be  condemned  as  malicious  literature,  still  the  meaning  is  too  easily 
discernible  to  admit  of  any  possible  misinterpretation  of  its  purpose. 

The  malicious  intent  of  the  members  of  this  infamous  order,  as 
exemplified  in  the  particular  article  referred  to,  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated by  reading  what  the  writer  of  that  article  considers  a  definition 
of  "sabotage."  As  noted,  it  was  published  under  the  title  "Don't 
Do  It  Boys, ' '  and  runs  as  follows : 

We  are  sure  that  no  self-respecting  lumber  worker  would  ever  resort 
to  that  terrible  thing  called  sabotage.  We  wish  to  warn  all  workers 
Hgainst  it. 

You  don't  know  what  sabotage  is,  you  say?  Well,  perhaps  it  is  best 
to  tell  you  so  that  you  may  take  warning. 

Sabotage  in  the  woods  might  mean  working  slow  on  the  Job.  You 
wouldn't  do  that,  would  you?  Never.  It  is  against  the  interest  of 
We.yerhauser,  Clark,  Kirby  and  Long.  You  love  these  gentlemen,  don't 
you? 

Sabotage  may  mean  displacing  the  tools  where  they  are  not  easily 
found.  Promise  us  that  you  will  never  do  that.  The  day  workers  espe- 
cially should  never  resort  to  such  an  infamous  thing. 

Sabotage  may  mean  that  logs  are  cut  shorter  than  the  required  size. 
When  the  boss  shortens  your  pay  you  should  never  shorten  the  lumber, 
for  his  daughter  may  desire  to  purchase  a  diseased  count  from  across 
the  ocean,  and  you  know  your  interests  are  identical.  What  a  pleasure 
It  is  to  be  allowed  to  support  a  count ! 

Sabotage  may  mean  the  driving  of  spikes  into  the  logs  or  even  into  the 
trees.  Some  uncivilized  loggers  have  threatened  to  drive  a  20-penny 
spike  a  day  for  every  nickel  that  is  cut  from  their  wages.     Terrible  !     No 


good,  honest,  Christian,  gentlemanly  logger  would  do  anything  like  that. 
It  isn't  good  for  mill  saws. 

Don't  use  sabotage,  and  for  your  kind  forbearance  we  feel  sure  that 
you  will  receive  a  suitable  reward.  The  boss  may  be  generous  enough 
to  cut  your  wages  so  as  to  .save  you  the  trouble  of  spending  so  much, 
and  lengthen  your  hours  so  that  the  devil  may  And  no  mischief  for  idle 
bands  to  do. 

For    the    love    of    your    boss    and    the 
sabotage. 


glory    of    your    soul,    don't    use 


:UNSOLICITED   TESTIMONIAL= 


Xifees!  tfte  i^ecorb 


There  surely  must  be  some  means  of  preventing  the  issuance 
through  the  mails  of  such  literature,  which  is  essentially  and  unde- 
niably against  the  interests  of  society.  While  it  is  designed  to  be 
read  only  by  a  very  limited  percentage  of  a  class  of  labor,  which 
while  considerable  numerically,  is  relatively  not  unusually  significant 
in  its  importance,  nevertheless  such  writings  illustrate  one  of  the 
many  insidious  methods  employed  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  to  stir  up  a  feeling  of  class  hatred,  which  is  entirely  unjusti- 
fiable and  unjustified.  While  the  bulk  of  the  laboring  body  is 
undoubtedly  made  up  of  fair-minded  and  thinking  citizens  who  will 
not  be  influenced  by  such  rank  publication,  still  there  is  a  consider- 
able element,  as  there  is  in  every  body  of  men,  who  are  naturally 
attracted  by  the  spectacular  and  the  fire-brand  arguments  of  men 
whose  personalities  and  wills  are  strong  enough  to  dominate  their 
mind. 

This    element    is    sufficiently    important    to    cause    an    inestimable 

amount  of  trouble  in  sawmill 
operations,  and  if  the  growth  of 
such  an  element  can  be  cheeked 
by  a  censure  of  its  printed  organ 
this  censure  should  be  effected. 


Westminster,  Md.,  March   17,  1913. 
Editor  HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Chicago,   III. 

Dear  Sir:     I  enjoy  your  paper  very  much.     It  should  be 
read   by  every  lumberman. 
With  kindest  regards, 

Yours  truly, 

H.    L.    FRIZZELL. 


yi 


An  Experiment  in 
Conservation 

■•HE     SINGER     MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY  is  one 
of  the   largest  hardwood  lumber 
consuming     institutions     in     the 
country,   and   in   addition  to   its 
various  manufacturing  plants  lo- 
cated in  this  and  foreign   coun- 
tries, is  a  large  manufacturer  of 
lumber  and  veneers.     This  com- 
pany has  important  timber  hold- 
ings  and  several   sawmill  plants 
in  Arkansas,  and  is  now  making 
plans  for  an  experiment  in  better  utilization  of  its  forest  by  reducing 
its  small-sized  timber,  of  which  it  has  a  large  quantity,  to  core-making 
material. 

The  plans  for  this  equipment  involve  logging  the  small  timber, 
running  from  nine  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  in  full  log 
lengths  and  transporting  it  in  this  form  to  a  new  plant  near  one 
of  its  sawmills  at  Trumann,  Ark.  At  this  plant  the  "poles"  will 
be  cross-cut  to  six  feet  lengths,  which  is  a  length  rendering  itself 
the  most  adaptable  for  the  company's  purposes.  The  bolts  will 
be  sawed  into  seven-eighth-inch  lumber,  cut  "live"  and  unedged, 
and  the  resultant  product  piled  onto  dry-kOn  trucks  and  steamed 
under  pressure  through  a  Kraetzer  Preparator,  kiln-dried,  and 
then  forwarded  to  a  cutting  room  where  the  stock  will  be  reduced 
to  material  for  core  stock,  and  built  up  into  cores  for  sewing 
machine  tables  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Then  it 
will  be  shipped  to  the  various  plants  in  which  the  stock  is 
veneered.  The  company  proposes  to  use  for  this  core  stock  oak, 
gum  and  other  woods  indiscriminately,  and  will  start  off  its  plant 
with  a  daily  output  of  35,000  feet. 

This  plan   certainly  means   an   increase  of  lumber  output  from 

small  timber,  the  tops  of  large  timber,  etc.,  of  well  towards  3,000 

feet  to  the  acre,  and  is  an  example  that  can  safely  be  duplicated 

'  by  many  other  important  hardwood  lumber  manufacturing  bouses. 

A  New  Paper  Material 

FEW  PEOPLE  have  thought  of  looking  to  the  almost  treeless  re- 
gions of  the  Sudan  for  relief  from  the  threatened  scarcity  of 
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pulpwood  when  the  aspen  and  spruce  forests  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  reached  their  limit  of  supply.  The  material  which 
seems  to  promise  great  things  is  a  kind  of  water-weed  called  sudd 
which  grows  in  the  upper  Kile,  south  of  Egypt.  Estimates  which 
place  the  quantity  at  enough  to  supply  the  world  with  paper  are 
doubtless  overdrawn,  as  such  estimates  usually  are,  but  it  has  long 
been  known  that  sudd  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  the  stagnant 
reaches  of  the  upper  Nile.  For  long  distances  it  is  a  bar  to  naviga- 
tion. It  dams  the  river,  causing  large  tracts  of  level  land  to  over- 
flow, and  the  submerged  land  X-iroduces  as  much  sudd  as  the  river  it- 
self. The  weed  takes  root  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  but  grows  to 
the  surface,  where  it  accumulates  in  thick  masses  through  which 
the  most  powerful  steam  tug  cannot  force  its  way.  It  is  said  (pos- 
sibly it  is  only  a  traveler's  tale)  that  the  hippopotamus  sometimes 
crosses  the  Nile  without  touching  water,  by  walking  on  the  thick 
mat  of  sudd. 

A  recent  consular  report  gives  an  account  of  experiments  having 
for  their  purpose  the  conversion  of  sudd  into  pulp  suitable  for 
paper.  The  fiber  is  good  but  the  color  is  bad,  and  the  difficult 
problem  has  been  to  bleach  the  sudd  without  destroying  the  fiber. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  way  has  been  found  to  do  it.  , 

The  experiment  took  place  in  a  demonstration  laboratory  at 
Brondesbury,  England.  At  12:30  p.  m.  the  sudd  was  placed  in  a 
tank  containing  150  gallons  of  bleachoid,  which  is  obtained  by  an 
electrolytical  process  from  a  solution  of  common  salt.  Five  hours 
later  it  was  of  a  very  light  cream  color,  and,  more  important  still, 
the  fiber  had  in  no  way  been  attacked.  By  8:30  the  sudd  had 
reached  a  creamy  white  shade,  and  in  another  three  hours  it  had 
become  a  fair  white.  Samples  were  then  taken,  and  the  remainder 
was  left  in  the  tank  overnight,  and  by  morning  it  had  reached  a 
white  that  could  be  used  for  high-class  paper  making. 

Whatever  further  results  are  obtained  from  the  experimental 
demonstration  one  fact  stands  out  prominently,  namely,  that  sudd 
has  been  successfully  bleached,  and  that  the  fiber  is  exceptionally 
strong.  The  next  step  will  be  to  prove  that,  exploited  on  a  commer- 
cial scale  in  the  Sudan,  sudd  will  be  a  paying  proposition.  About 
this  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  experts.  The 
cost  of  the  raw  material  is  reduced  to  the  cost  of  labor;  sudd  fuel 
for  the  dynamo  is  obtainable  on  the  spot,  and  salt  from  the 
Ked  sea. 

An  Awakening 

PERHAPS  NEVER  BEFORE  IN  THE  HISTORY  of  an  important 
commercial  pursuit  has  there  been  such  an  awakening  to  the 
frailties  and  inefficiency  of  a  business  as  is  manifested  at  the  present 
time  in  the  conduct  of  hardwood  manufacture,  grading  and  sale  of 
the  lumber  product.  President  W.  E.  Delaney  of  the  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  in  his  address  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  that  organization,  made  the  following 
frank  statement:  "I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  no 
other  industry  with  the  importance  of  lumber  in  the  commercial 
world  is  today  handled  with  as  great  waste  and  a.s  little  intelligence 
as  our  product. ' ' 

It  is  held  by  good  authorities  that  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
forest  wealth  of  the  land  is  now  utilized.  An  unholy  waste  and 
unmistakable  inefficiency  marks  every  detail  of  lumber  production 
from  the  forest  to  eventual  utilization.  It  is  further  held  that  if  the 
steel  and  iron  business  were  conducted  on  corresponding  lines  the 
entire  industry  would  be  in  bankruptcy.  Astute  and  thoughtful 
people  realize  that  there  is  an  altogether  senseless  amount  of  waste 
in  lumber  manufacture;  that  the  grading  systems  employed  are 
highly  unscientific  and  crude;  and  that  the  method  of  sale  and  dis- 
tribution are  far  from  what  they  should  be. 

High  costs  all  along  the  line  are  appalling.  The  high  cost  of 
logging  is  duplicated  in  tlie  high  cost  of  manufacture.  The  high  cost 
of  manufacture  is  duplicated  in  the  high  cost  of  assorting,  yarding, 
seasoning  and  loading.  High  mill  cost  is  again  duplicated  in  the 
high  cost  of  selling.  Were  it  not  that  the  timber  holdings  of  the 
average  lumber  manufacturing  concern  were  so  nearly  a  free  gift 
to  the  owners  as  to  be  pretty  nearly  regarded  so,  the  entire  industry 
would  be  in  financial  difficulties. 


These  presentations  may  be  regarded  as  radical,  but  they  are 
facts  just  the  same,  and  the  sooner  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
users  of  lumber  get  down  to  a  close  study  of  higher  efficiency,  the 
longer  the  industry  will  be  perpetuated  and  the  more  money  there 
will  be  in  it  for  ihose  participating. 

Enterprising  men  in  this  trade  have  already  spent  much  thought 
and  much  money  in  an  attempt  to  secure  higher  efficiency.  Some  of 
these  attempts  have  been  crowned  with  success,  while  other  alleged 
economies  have  proven  to  be  manifest  extravagances. 
.  A  writer  on  scientific  business  efficiency  says :  ' '  The  bane  of 
many  a  good  idea  has  been  the  intemperate  zeal  of  its  exploiters. 
The  philosopher 's  passion  for  unity  and  his  desire  to  trace  all  things 
back  to  the  one  sufficient  cause  seem  in  some  degree  to  permeate  all 
minds.  No  sooner  does  a  man  conceive  a  truth  in  his  line  of  thought 
than  he  begins  to  develop  it  and  elaborate  it,  until  it  becomes  so 
great  in  his  mental  vision  that  it  shuts  out  the  whole  horizon;  and 
he  is  ultimately  self -persuaded  that  if  only  this  were  adopted  man 's 
ills  would  cease.     The  name  of  cure-alls  is  legion. 

' '  The  regrettable  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  over-zealous  efforts 
of  the  would-be  benefactor  arouse  the  innate  stubbornness  of  the 
prospective  beneficiary,  and  so  deprive  the  world  of  a  good. ' ' 

Both  the  pioneer  and  the  reformer  have  their  troubles.  Pioneer- 
ing in  every  line  is  expensive,  and  the  average  reformer  is  a  nuisance, 
but  today  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  or  the  eventual  consumer 
of  forest  products  who  has  not  had  his  thoughts  turned  to  scientific 
efficiency  is  classed  as  an  old  fogy. 

Public  opinion  now  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  real  business  man 
to  investigate  every  new  method  that  looks  to  higher  efficiency,  and 
the  lowering  of  costs.  There  is  more  room  for  the  study  of  scientific 
efficiency  in  nearly  every  detaU  of  lumber  production,  manipulatiou 
and  marketing  than  in  most  any  other  important  conunercial  pursuit 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  good  sign  when  the  astute,  thoughtful 
men  in  this  trade  are  taking  up  these  questions  one  by  one  and 
attempting  to  solve  them  in  the  best  way. 

When  these  problems  are  solved  it  will  be  found  beyond  question 
that  it  is  possible  to  develop  two  dollars  from  the  forest  where  one 
dollar  is  developed  today. 

Venerable  English  Woodwork 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH  CARPENTERS  used  good  woods  and  the.v 
did  their  work  well.  When  they  built  a  house  they  constructed 
it  to  last.  This  is  called  to  mind  now  and  then  when  historic  build- 
ings in  England  are  examined.  One  of  the  latest  to  be  brought  to 
public  notice  is  an  old  house  which  has  stood  more  than  700  years 
near  Hereford,  England,  and  known  in  English  local  history  as 
Eotherwas  Mansion.  The  paneling  and  other  interior  woodwork 
consist  of  oak,  sycamore,  acacia  and  yew.  There  were  twelve  rooms 
finished  in  that  way,  and  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  wood 
was  required,  since  veneers  and  thin  boards  were  not  fashionable 
when  that  house  was  built.  Everything  was  solid  and  massive. 
One  of  the  rooms  was  once  a  bed  chamber  in  which  James  I  slept 
in   1618. 

Collectors  of  antiques  in  England  are  expressing  concern  just  now 
because  of  the  announcement  that  the  woodwork  is  to  be  stripped 
from  the  interior  of  the  mansion  and  offered  for  sale  at  auction. 
It  is  believed  that  some  of  it,  perhaps  all  of  it,  will  be  bought  by 
wealthy  Americans,  and  that  English  museums  will  miss  a  valuable 
collection  of  panels,  posts,  capitals,  and  other  ornaments  and  carv- 
ings which  bear  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  The  objects  will  be 
welcomed  in  this  country,  particularly  if  the  purchasers  should 
decide  to  place  them  in  museums  here  where  modern  dealers  and 
workers  in  wood  will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  venerable 
workmanship  of  old  craftsmen. 


Because  the  price  of  native  hardwoods  has  advanced  considerably 
the  past  year  some  of  the  northern  furniture  manufacturers  are 
talking  about  importing  more  of  their  cabinet  woods  from  the' 
Philippines.  It  is  easier  to  talk  about  that  than  it  is  to  do  it, 
and  get  satisfaction  out  of  the  doing. 
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Pertn  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


Joaquiu  Miller's   Great   Poem 

Could   I   but  rot  urn   to   my   woods   once   more. 

And  dwell  in  their  depths  as   I  have  dwelt. 

Kneel  in  their  mosses  as  I  have  knelt. 

Sit  where  the  eool  white  rivers  run. 

Away  from  the  world  and  half  hid  from  the  sun. 

Hear  wind  in  the  woods  of  my  storm-torn  shore. 
Glad  to  the  heart  with  listening — 
It  seems  to  me  that   I  then  could  sing. 

And  sing  as   I  never  have  ^ung  before. 

I  miss,  how  wholly  I  miss,   my  wood, 

ily  matchless,  magnificent,  dark-leaved  firs, 
That   ciimb   up   the  terrible   heights  of   Hood, 


Wlirr-'  i>nly  ih--  Iircaih  of  white  h.-iiviii  stir>  : 
Those  Alps  Ihey  are  barren:   wrapi)4'd  in   stnrnis 
Formless  masses  of  'I'itan  forms. 
They  loom  like  ruins  of  a  grr.udeur  gone. 
And  lonesome  as  death  to  look  upon. 

O  God  I  once  more  in  my  life  to  liear 

The  voice  of  a  wood  that  is  loud  and  alive, 

That  stirs  with  its  being  like  a  vast  beehive  1 

And  oh,  once   more  in   my  life  to  see 

The  great  bright  oyes  of  the  anilored  deer! 

T'-  sing  with  the  birds  that  sing  for  me. 

To  tread  where  only  tne  rod  man  trod. 

To   *:ay  no  word,   but  listen   to  God  I 

HARDWOOD  SITUATION 


A   Character 
The  heart  of  life  is  hid  from  him; 

Ho  has  no  ear  for  overtones. 
No  eye  for  blended  hues  or  dim  : 
Therefore  he  learns  a  name  for  each, 

Doclsets  our  laughter  and  our  moans, 
And  hurries  forth  to  judge  and  teach — 
The  heart  of  life  is  hid  from  him. 

— Brian  Hooker. 
Oh   I.awd  ef  yo  think  we's  had  snow  enuff, 

Will  yuusc  please  tell  the  snow  to  quit  snowin' 
But  if  yo'  doan  think  we's  had  all  we  needs, 
.Tes  forgive  us.   O  Lawd.  fer  complainin'. 

—T.  J.  N. 


Made  Him  Sick 

Here  is  a  conversation  overheard  iu  the  ele- 
vator of  a  New  York  skyscraper  between  a  fussy 
old   lady  and   the  runner ; 

"Don't  you  ever  feel  sick  going  up  and  down 
on  this  elevator  all  day?"  was  the  solicitous 
woman's  lirst  question. 

"Tes'm,"  courteously  replied  the  elevator  boy. 

"Is  it  the  motion  of  the  going  down?"  she 
wanted  to  know. 

"No'm,"  answered  the  boy. 

"The  going  up?"  she  continued. 

"Xo'm,"  he  again  replied. 


Both  producer  and  consumer  must  stop  their  leaks  if  the  tank  is  ever  again  to  be  filled. 

she    per- 


"Is    it    the    stopping    that    does    it'; 
sisted. 
"No'm." 

"Then  wh.nt  is  it?" 
".^nswerin'    questions,    M.i'am." 

Consoling 

"You  will   be  the  victlin  of 

"Good  gracious  !'' 

"Calm    yourself.      It    won't    happen 
end  of  your  life." — Peie  Mele. 

"Promises,    like   pie-crusts,   are   easily   broken,' 
said   a    philosopher.      But    he    said    it    before 
railway  lunch-counter  pie  was  invented. 


fatal   accident.' 


until    the 


the 


A   Fair   Exchange 

The  little  l)oy  sat  by  the  roadside  idly  poking 
the  warm  dust  with  his  bare  toes.  When  the 
big  man  came  along  the  little  boy  looked  up 
and  said  : 

"Mister,  is  this  your  park?" 

"What'll  you  gimme  for  it?"  quizzed  the  big 
man. 

"Fourteen  bunnerd  thousan'  milyun  dollars," 
replied   the  little  bo.v. 

"All  right,"  smiled  the  big  man ;  "Just  take 
it  right  along  with  you." — Youngstoion  Tele- 
yram. 
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American  Forest  Trees 


This  tree  of  the  northern  Eockv  Mountain  region   is   of  splendid' 
size  and  symmetrical  proportions.     Specimens   sometimes  are   two 
hundred   and  fifty   feet   high   and   six    or   eight   feet   in   diameter, 
but  the  average  size  is  less  than  half  of  these  figures.     Its  range 
lies  in  Oregon,  Washington,   and   on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia  river  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  British  Columbia.     It  is  a 
limby  tree  early  in  life,  but  later 
it  successfully  shades  off  its  lower 
limbs  and  a  long  tapering  bole  is 
developed  with  a  very  small  crown 
of  this  foliage.     No  other  tree  of 
its   size,   with   the   possible    excep- 
tion of  old  sequoias,   has  so  little 
foliage  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  trunk. 

The  larch  is  a  needle-leaf  tree 
but  not  an  evergreen.  Like  its 
eastern  cousin,  the  tamarack,  its 
leaves  fall  in  autumn  and  the 
branches  are  bare  until  the  next 
spring  when  little  tufts  of  soft, 
green  needles  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, springing  from  wart-like  ex- 
crescences on  the  branches.  These 
knobs  or  warts,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  across,  assist  in  identify- 
ing the  tree  when  the  leaves  are 
down.  The  little  excrescences  are 
interesting  objects  of  study.  They 
are  stunted  twigs  which  are  unable 
to  increase  in  length  but  remain  as 
buttons,  with  all  the  needles 
crowded  at  the  ends.  The  twig 
which  develops  on  the  larch  is  the 
terminal  shoot.  It  is  clothed  all 
the  way  down  with  leaves,  there 
being  no  occasion  for  them  to 
crowd  on  the  end  as  is  the  ease 
with  those  which  are  unable  to 
attain  a  length  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  larch's  very  small  crown,  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  its 
trunk,  shows  results  in  the  rate  of 
growth  after  the  period  of  youth 
has  passed.  Sometimes  such  a  tree 
does  not  increase  its  trunk 
diameter  as  much  in  forty  years  as 
a  vigorous  loblolly  pine  or  willow 
oak  will  in  one  year.  The  trunk 
of  a  tree,  as  is  Veil  known,  grows 
by  means  of  food  manufactured  by 
the  leaves  and  sent  down  to  be 
transformed  into  wood.  With  so 
few  leaves   and   a  trunk   so  -large, 

the  slowness  of  growth  is  a  natural  consequence.  Though  the  an- 
nual rings  are  usually  quite  narrow,  the  bands  of  summerwood 
are  relatively  broad.  That  accounts  for  the  density  of  larch 
wood  and  its  great  weight.  It  is  six  per  cent  heavier  than  long- 
leaf  pine,  and  is  not  much  inferior  in  strength  and  elasticity. 
The  leaves  are  from  one  to  one  and  three-fourths  inches  long, 
the  cones  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches;  and  the  seeds  nearly 
one-fourth  inch  in  length.     The  latter    are   equipped   with    wings    of 
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WESTERN   LARCH 

{Larix   OccidentaUs-Nutt) 

sufficient  power  to  carry  them  a  short  distance  from  the  parent  tree. 

The  bark  on  young  larches  is  thin,  but  on  large  trunks,  and 
near  the  ground,  it  may  be  five  or  six  inches  thick.  When  a 
notch  is  cut  in  the  trunk  it  collects  a  resin  of  sweetish  taste 
which  the  Indians  use  as  an  article  of  food. 

The    western    larch    reaches    its    best    development    in    northern 

Idaho    and    Montana    on    streams 


TYPICAE  FOREST  GROWTH,   WESTERN  LARCH,   WHITE 
FISH.    MONTAXA 


which  flow  into  Flathead  lake.  The 
tree  prefers  moist  bottom  lands, 
but  grows  well  in  other  situations, 
at  altitudes  of  from  2,000  to  7,000 
feet.  The  figures  given  above  on 
this  wood's  weight,  strength  and 
stiffness  show  its  value  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Its  remote- 
ness from  markets  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  large  use,  but  it  has  been 
tried  for  manj'  purposes  and  with 
highly  satisfactory  results.  In 
1910  sawmills  in  the  four  western 
states  where  it  grows,  cut  255,186,- 
000  feet.  Most  of  this  is  used  as 
rough  lumber,  but  some  is  made 
into  furniture,  finish,  boxes,  and 
boats.  The  wood  has  several 
names,  though  larch  is  the  most 
common.  It  is  otherwise  known 
as  tamarack  and  hackmatack, 
which  names  are  oftener  applied 
to  the  eastern  tree,  red  American 
larch,  western  tamarack,  and  great 
western  larch. 

Some  of  the  annual  cut  of  lum- 
ber credited  to  western  larch  does 
not  belong  to  it.  Lumbermen  have 
confused  names  and  mixed  figures 
liy  applying  this  tree 's  name  to 
noble  fir,  which  is  a  different  tree. 
If  the  fir  lumber  listed  as  larch 
were  given  its  proper  name,  it 
would  result  in  lowering  the  output 
of  larch  as  shown  in  statistical 
figures.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
larch  lumber  fills  an  important 
place  in  the  trade  of  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountain   region. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it 
will  fill  a  much  more  important 
place  in  the  future,  for  a  beginning 
has  scarcely  been  made  in  market- 
ing this  timber.  The  available 
supply  is  large,  but  exact  figures 
are  not  available.  Some  stands  are 
dense  and  extensive  and  the  trees 
are  of  large  size  and  fine  form. 
It  is  not  supposed,  however,  that  there  will  be  much  after  the 
present  stand  has  been  cut,  because  a  second  crop  from  trees  of  so 
slow  growth  will  be  far  in  the  future.  Sudworth  says  that  larch 
trees  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter  are  from  250  to 
300  years  old,  and  that  the  ordinary  ages  of  these  trees  in  the 
forests  of  the  Northwest  are  from  300  to  500  years;  while  larger 
trees  are  600  or  700.  Much  remains  to  be  learned  concerning  the 
ages  of  these  trees  in  different  situations  and  in  different  parts  of 
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the  range.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  when  a  period  covering 
two  or  three  centuries  is  required  to  produce  a  sawlog  of  only  mod- 
erate size,  timber  owners  will  not  look  forward  with  much  earger- 
ness  to  second  growth  forests  of  western  larch. 

The  value  of  this  wood  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
In  the  tables  compiled  for  the  Federal  census  of  1880,  under  direc- 
tion of  Charles  0.  S.  Sargent,  its  strength  and  elasticity  were  shown 
to  be  remarkably  high.  The  figures  indicate  that  it  is  about  forty 
per  cent  stronger  than  white  oak  and  fifty  per  cent  stiffer.  This 
places  it  a  little  above  longleaf  pine  in  strength  and  nearly  equal 
to  it  in  stiffness  oj  elasticity.  Engineers  have  expressed  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  Sargent's  figures;  they  believe  them  too 
high.  The  samples  tested  by  Sargent  were  six  in  number,  four  of 
them  collected  in  Washington  and  two  in  Montana. 

The  wood  of  western  larch  is  heavier  than  longleaf  pine,  and  ap- 
proximately of  the  same  weight  as  white  oak.  It  is  among  the 
heaviest,  if  not  actually  the  heaviest,  softwoods  of  the  United 
States.  Sargent  thus  describes  the  physical  properties  of  the  wood: 
' '  Heavy,  exceedingly  hard  and  strong,  rather  coarse-grained,  com- 
pact, satiny,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  very  durable  in  contact 
with  the  soil,  bands  of  small  summer  cells  broad,  occupying  fully 
half  the  width  of  the  annual  growth,  very  resinous,  dark-colored, 
conspicuous  resin  passages  few,  obscure;  medullary  rays  few,  thin; 
color,  light  bright  red,  the  thin  sapwood  nearly  white."  The  wood 
is  described  by  Sudworth:  "Clear,  reddish  brown,  heavy,  and  fine- 
grained; commercially  valuable;  very  durable  in  an  unprotected 
state,  differing  greatly  in  this  respect  from  the  wood  of  the  eastern 
larch." 

The  seasoning  of  western  larch  has  given  lumbermen  much 
trouble.  It  checks  badly  and  splinters  rise  from  the  surface  of 
boards.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  is  the  most  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  wide  utilization  for  the  wood.  The 
structure  of  the  annual  ring  is  reason  for  believing  that  there  is 
slight  adhesion  between  the  springwood  and  that  of  the  late  sea- 
son. Checks  are  very  numerous,  parallel  with  the  growth  rings, 
and  splinters  part  from  the  board  along  the  same  lines.  Standing 
timber  is   frequently  wind-shaken,   and  the  cracks  follow  the  rings. 

All  of  this  is  presumptuous  evidence  that  the  principal  defect  of 
larch  is  a  lack  of  adhesion  between  the  early  and  the  late  wood. 
If  that  is  true,  it  is  a  fundamental  defect  in  the  growing  tree,  and 
is  inherent  in  the  wood.  No  artificial  treatment  can  wholly  remove 
it.  It  should  not  be  considered  impossible,  however,  to  devise 
methods  of  seasoning  which  would  not  accentuate  the  weaknesses 
natural   to   the   wood. 

The  form  of  the  larch  "s  trunk  is  perfect,  from  the  lumberman 's 
viewpoint,  and  its  size  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  amply 
able  to  perpetuate  its  species,  though  it  consumes  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  process.  Abundant  crops  of  seeds  are  borne,  but  only 
once  in  several  years.  It  rarely  bears  seeds  as  early  as  its  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  generally  not  until  it  passes  forty;  but  its  fruitful 
period  is  long,  extending  over  several  centuries.  The  seeds  retain 
their  vitality  moderately  well,  which  is  an  important  consideration 
in  view  of  the  tree's  habit  of  opening  and  closing  its  cones 
alternately  as  the  weather  happens  to  be  damp  or  dry.  The  dis- 
persion of  seeds  extends  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  season,  and 
the  changing  winds  scatter  them  in  all  directions.  Many  seeds  fall 
on  the  snow  in  winter  to  be  let  down  on  the  damp  ground  ready  to 
germinate'  during  the  early  spring.  The  best  germination  occurs 
on  mineral  soil,  and  this  is  often  found  in  areas  recently  bared  by 
fire.  Lodgepole  pine  contends  also  for  this  ground  but  the  race 
between  the  two  species  is  not  swift  after  the  process  of  scattering 
seeds  has  been  completed;  for  both  are  of  growth  so  exceedingly 
slow  that  a  hundred  years  will  scarcely  tell  which  is  gaining.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  the  larch  outstrips  the  pine  and  becomes  a 
larger  tree.  If  both  start  at  the  same  time,  and  there  is  not  room 
for  both,  the  pine  will  kill  the  larch  by  shading  it.  The  latter 's 
thin  foliage  renders  it  incapable  of  casting  a  shadow  dense  enough 
to  hurt  the  pine.  The  best  areas  for  larch  are  those  so  thoroughly 
burned  as  to  preclude  the  immediate  heavy  reproduction  of  lodge- 
pole   pine. 


Many  of  the  natural  ranges  of  larch  and  lodgepole  pine  lie  in  the 
national  forests  owned  by  the  government,  and  careful  studies  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  to  determine  the  requirements,  and  the 
actual  and  comparative  values  of  the  two  species.  It  has  been 
shown  that  larch  is  one  of  the  most  intolerant  of  the  western  forest 
trees.  It  cannot  endure  shade.  Its  own  thin  foliage,  where  it  oc- 
curs in  pure  stands,  is  sufficient  to  shade  off  the  lower  limbs  of 
boles  and  produce  tall,  clean  trunks;  but  if  a  larch  happens  to  stand 
in  the  open,  where  light  is  abundant,  it  retains  its  branches  almost 
to  the  ground.  It  is  more  intolerant,  even,  than  western  yellow 
pine,  which  so  often  grows  in  open,  park-like  stands,  and  that  habit 
has  had  nmch  to  do  with  the  form  and  value  of  larch  timber. 


Confusion  of  Common  Names  Sometimes 
Serious 

The  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  a  report  prepared  by  an 
American  college  professor,  who  is  now  in  Brazil  making  a  study 
of  the  timber  resources  of  that  country: 

"Cedro  clara  {Cedrelu  trasiliensis')  Meliaceae.  Like  the  cedars 
of  the  United  States,  this  wood  is  light,  not  too  strong  perhaps,  but 
adapted  to  all  the  uses  common  to  our  cedar,  like  the  making  of 
lead  pencils.  It  is  used  here,  very  extensively,  for  posts,  because 
of  its  resistance  to  weather.  It  is  very  common  all  over  Brazil 
and  will  soon  form  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  trees 
are  sometimes  immense,  but  the  wood  appears  sound  and  as  valua- 
ble as  that  from  smaller  specimens.  As  to  lead  pencils,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  an  extensive  though  at  present  unworked  mine 
of  plumbago  in  the  state  of  Ceara  close  to  an  extensive  forest  of 
this  wood,  and  that,  too,  with  plenty  of  undeveloped  water  power 
at  hand.  Who  will  make  the  combination  and  at  the  same  time  a 
fortune?' ' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  errors  combined  in  a  single 
paragraph  than  appear  in  this  one,  which  was  intended  to  inform 
lead  pencil  manufacturers  of  the  nature  of  a  wood  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  our  gradually  diminishing  pencil  cedar.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  author  of  this  report  on  Brazilian  woods  did  not 
examine  very  closely  the  wood  of  this  "cedro  elara"  or  he  would 
have  observed  that  it  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  pencil  cedars 
indigenous  to  the  United  States.  Such  mistakes  and  confusions 
are  the  direct  result  of  popular  plant  naming,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  here  the  reason  why  the  name  "cedar"  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  these  unrelated  tropical  hardwoods  (Cedrelas).  The 
Spanish  cedar  (Cedrela  odorata)  has  a  characteristic  odor  resem- 
bling the  cedars  (Juniperus,  Thuja,  Libocedrus,  etc.)  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  called  cedar  or  "cedro"  by  the 
early  Spanish  settlers  in  the  American  tropics.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  however,  from  the  true  cedars  it  is  generally  referred 
to  as  Spanish  or  cigar-box  cedar,  or  "cedro  clara"  in  the  case  of 
the  Brazilian  species.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  species  of  the 
genus  Cedrela  and  all  closely  resemble  the  Spanish  cedar  and  are 
generally  called  ' '  cedro. ' ' 

The  Brazilian  species,  which  is  an  important  tree  and  has  an 
extensive  distribution,  yields  a  wood  that  is  used  for  every  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Spanish  cedar  is  employed,  but  so  far  as  Ameri- 
can and  European  pencil  manufacturers  are  concerned,  it  has  never 
been  available  for  use  as  a  lead  pencil  wood.  Here  is,  therefore, 
a  ease  in  which  the  author  of  the  report  has  failed  to  realize  that 
though  of  the  same  name  these  woods  possess  entirely  different 
characters  from  those  of  our  native  cedars,  aU  of  which  are  soft 
woods,  that  is  to  say,  woods  of  the  cone-bearing  trees.  This  con- 
fusion of  knowledge  of  common  names  of  trees  and  the  lack  of 
understanding  the  structural  relations  of  the  different  woods  led  to 
very  misleading  statements.  The  proposition  as  outlined  by  the 
college  professor  is  a  very  tempting  one  for  those  who  dare  to 
venture  on  a  project  with  as  little  definite  knowledge  as  contained 
in  the  above  extract.  While  the  combination  of  extensive  supply 
of  plumbago,  timber  and  water  is  easily  made,  the  fortune  is  prob- 
ably not  so  readily  attained.  L.  L.  D. 
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An  Analysis  of  Durability 


Durability  as  applied  to  wood,  broadlj-  defined,  means  the  ability 
to  resist  decay  or,  more  specifically,  it  is  the  length  of  time  which 
a  piece  of  wood  under  given  conditions  resists  the  influences  of 
decay.  Durability  is  frequently  the  determining  factor  in  the  value 
of  timbers  for  certain  purposes  and  is  also  a  prerequisite  along  with 
other  technical  qualities  for  many  uses.  For  instance,  railway 
sleepers  must  not  only  be  durable  but  must  be  sufficiently  hard, 
tough  and  strong  to  resist  the  impact  and  wearing  strain  of  the 
heavy  traffic  on  the  rails.  The  length  of  life  in  the  purpose  which 
they  serve  determines  the  relative  value  of  timbers  used  for 
telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  piling  material  for  wharves  and 
foundations,  posts,  ties,  shingles,  sills,  structural  material  and  many 
other  uses  to  which  wood  is  put.  Not  only  does  durability  apply 
to  wood  used  in  contact  with  the  soil  but  also  to  practically  every 
way  in  which  wood  is  used  where  it  is  subject  to  deteriorating 
influences. 

All  kinds  of  wood  are  durable  under  certain  conditions.  "When- 
ever the  three  elements  of  heat,  moisture  and  o.xygen  are  absent, 
either  collectively  or  individually,  wood  will  last  indefinitely.  For 
instance,  if  timbers  are  submerged  underneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  water  there  will  be  no  decay  possible.  Piles  of  the 
ancient  lake  dwellers  in  parts  of  Europe  that  must  have  been 
driven  at  least  two  thousand  years  ago  have  been  unearthed  and 
found  to  be  intact.  Pieces  of  pine  of  unknown  age  in  good  condi- 
tion have  been  dug  up  from  holes  sixty  feet  in  the  earth  in  the 
Central  West.  It  is  reported  that  some  old  piling  that  Caesar  used 
in  crossing  certain  rivers  of  France  have  been  exposed  and  found 
to  be  in  splendid  condition. 

On  our  lumber  markets  the  durability  of  certain'Species  is  recog- 
nized by  the  high  prices  which  they  command.  There  is  seldom, 
however,  an  understanding  of  the  qualities  which  determine  that 
particular  characteristic.  Prices  are  usually  directly  dependent 
upon  the  lasting  qualities  for  certain  purposes  such  as  ties,  wagon 
bottoms,  poles,  structural  timbers,  etc. 

Whenever  the  influences  of  decay  as  mentioned  are  removed,  the 
duration  of  the  life  of  wood  is  indefinite.  Moisture  and  oxygen 
may  be  present,  but  if  heat  is  absent  timbers  will  not  decay.  It 
is  the  constant  change  of  heat  and  moisture  conditions  in  our 
atmosphere  that  determines  largely  the  life  of  most  of  our  timbers. 
For  instance,  furniture  in  a  house  will  last  indefinitely  or  until  it 
wears  out  or  breaks  apart — decay  does  not  set  in  because  of  the 
even  temperature  conditions  and  the  absence  of  moisture.  Wood 
in  damp  places  rots  readily  because  of  the  presence  of  both  moisture 
and  heat,  which  together  with  oxygen  in  the  air  are  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  minute  organisms.  This  explains  why  beech  furni- 
ture will  last  indefinitely,  while  beech  ties  will  only  last  from 
three  to  five  years.  This  also  explains  why  timbers  last  a  great 
deal  longer  in  dry,  hot  climates  such  as  in  the  desert  regions  of 
the  Southwest  than  they  do  in  the  East,  where  there  is  greater 
relative  humidity  in  the  air,  greater  precipitation  and  greater  sea- 
sonal changes  of  climate. 

In  discussing  the  relative  durabilitj'  of  timber,  therefore,  we 
may  divide  the  influences  of  decay  into  two  broad  divisions, — the 
external  and  the  internal  influences. 

EXTERNAL    INFLUENCES    OF   DECAY 

The  principal  external  influence  of  decay  consists  of  literally 
hundreds   of   minute   living   organisms   called   bacteria  and   fungi. 

These  cause  not  only  the  usual  rotting  of  timbers  before  being 
cut  in  the  forest  but  also  those  after  being  manufactured  and 
utilized.  The  common  names  applied  to  the  various  forms  of  this 
decay  are  "dry  rot,"  "red  rot, "•  "punk,"  "peckiness,"  "blu- 
ing," etc.  The  external  evidence  of  these  fungi  are  the  fruiting 
bodies,  commonly  occurring  in  shelflike  form  which  scatter  their 
microscopical  seeds,  called  spores,  through  the  air  to  other  wood. 
These  spores  develop  into  living  organisms,  spread  out  and  form 
a  perfect  network  in  the  wood,  dissolving  the  woody  structure 
and  cell  contents  for  food  and  for  their  further  propagation.     In 
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the  case  of  "bluing"  the  fungus  confines  itself  to  consuming  the- 
starch  in  the  cells  and  merely  leaves  a  stain.  Some  fungi  attack 
only  certain  conifers,  others  confine  themselves  to  hardwoods. 
Occasionally  some  varieties  confine  their  depredations  to  a  single 
species,  but  more  usually  propagate  on  a  variety  of  woods.  Some 
work  from  the  sap  inwards  and  others  attack  the  heartwood  first 
and  cause  the  heart-rot  so  common  in  some  of  our  trees.  The  tim- 
bers that  are  most  susceptible  to  attack  are  those  that  on  account 
of  warping  or  checking  or  through  some  fire  scar  or  mechanical 
injury,  have  a  fissure  opened  in  the  wood  fibers  for  the  entrance  of 
the  fungi.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  well  to  apply  an  external 
preventative  or  preservative  such  as  corrosive  sublimate  (mer- 
curic chloride)  to  prevent  sap  staining. 

Fungous  growths  are  retarded  by  cold  temperatures  and  by 
lessening  the  moisture  content.  This  is  why  timbers  are  more 
susceptible  to  decay  by  rot  in  the  South  than  in  Minnesota,  for 
example.  It  also  explains  why  seasoned  lumber  is  less  readily 
attacked  by  fungi.  If  the  moisture  content  can  be  maintained  at 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  timbers  are  immune  from  decay.  Extreme 
heat  or  temperatures  over  150  degrees  F.  also  kill  or  prevent  the 
further  development  of  fungous  growths.  It  is  said  that  tem- 
peratures of  from  65  degrees  to  100  degrees  F.  are  most  conducive 
and  favorable  to  the  spread  and  injurious  effects  of  these  organ- 
isms. Wood,  however,  exhibits  a  strong  absorptive  ability  and 
after  kiln-drying,  lumber  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  to 
prevent  the  re-entrance  of  moisture  in  the  fibers  and  a  consequent 
susceptibility  to  fungous  attacks. 

Besides  the  external  influence  of  living  organisms,  the  presence 
of  water  in  the  soil,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  soil  and 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  all  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the 
durability  of  timbers.  If  a  pole  or  post  is  kept  in  a  constantly 
moist  or  wet  soil  it  will  last  much  longer  than  if  placed  in  an 
alternating  dry  and  wet  soil.  This  is  equally  true  of  changing 
atmosphere  and  explains  why  a  tie,  placed  partly  beneath  "the 
ground,  will  check  badly.  In  a  stiff  clay  soil  a  pole  or  post  usually 
rots  at  the  ground  line,  whereas  in  a  sandy  or  porous  soil  the  wood 
will  be  affected  down  to  its  base.  Some  fungi  attack  the  heart 
first  and  the  wood  is  rotted  gradually  from  the  center  out,  and  in 
others  the  reverse  is  true.  However,  the  sapwood  generally  decays 
and  rots  away  first,  owing  ,to  the  greater  per  cent  of  moisture 
contained  in  it  and  therefore  to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  inviting 
to  the  work  of  the  decaying  influence.  Wood  painted  or  tarred 
l>ef  ore  proper  seasoning  is  likely  to  be  attacked  by  ' '  dry  rot, ' ' 
for  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are  sure  to  be  present  and  are  pro- 
tected from  the  drying  out  process  so  that  they  can  do  their  work 
quicker  than  if  the  wood  were  not  painted.  Charring  posts  pre- 
vents decay  because  the  charcoal  resists  the  solvents  of  fungi  and 
prevents  its  spread  into  the  wood. 

Durability  is  also  determined  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  method 
of  usage  and  by  external  wear  and  tear.  For  example,  paving 
blocks  are  laid  with  their  transverse  sections  upwards  because  the 
radial  or  tangential  faces  are  more  susceptible  to  wearing. 

Insects,  beetles,  etc.,  also  have  a  certain  relation  to  durability 
but  are  a  mechanical  influence  which  presents  a  different  problem. 
The  powder  post  beetle  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  group  and 
works  considerable  damage  through  its  attacks  on  the  sapwood, 
.particularly  of  such  woods  as  hickory,  oak,  ash,  etc.  The  tereda 
or  marine  borer  is  also  a  powerful  enemy  of  our  wharf  piling  and 
determines  the  life  of  timbers  used  in  salt  waters  in  the  warmer 
climates. 

INTERNAL  INFLUENCES  OF  DECAY 

The  internal  influences  which  determine  the  rate  of  decay  of 
timbers  are  largely  chemical  rather  than  physical.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  direct  correlation  between  the  prin- 
cipal physical  characteristics  which  go  to  make  up  the  value  of 
woods  used  where  durability  is  not  a  determinant  factor.  Thus 
weight,  strength,  stiffness,  hardness,  toughness,  elasticity,  etc.,  do 
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not  apparently  exert  any  influence  upon  the  lasting  qualities  of 
timbers  other  than  to  otfset  the  effects  of  abrasion,  impact  and 
other  influences  of  wear  and  tear.  In  these  cases  it  is  apparent 
that  specific  gravity  and  hardness  are  important ;  but  in  discuss- 
ing durability  the  chief  consideration  is  the  duration  of  life  under 
■ordinary  conditions  of  usage.  To  illustrate  the  above,  hickory  and 
hard  maple,  two  of  our  hardest  and  heaviest  of  woods  (specific 
^ravitj-  Si  and  69  respectively),  are  classed  among  our  perishable 
woods.  The  American  elm,'  our  toughest  common  wood,  is  also 
short-lived  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  soil  or  under  the 
presence  of  usual  atmospheric  changes.  Four  of  our  weakest  and 
softest  woods,  redwood,  northern  white  cedar,  western  red  cedar 
and  catalpa,  may  be  classed  among  the  most  durable.  These  are 
also  some  of  our  lightest  woods,  having  specific  gravities  re- 
spectively of. 21  (Sequoia  icitiihingioniana),  .32  (Thuja  occidentalis), 
.38   (Thuja  plicata)  and  .42  (Catalpa  speciosa). 

The  principal  internal  influences  which  determine  durability, 
therefore,  must  be  found  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  wood. 
In  this  respect,  coloration,  particularly  of  the  heartwood,  is  the 
best  direct  outward  evidence  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  dura- 
bility of  wood  fibers.  What,  then,  determines  coloration?  This 
is  to  be  found  in  the  relative  amounts  of  tannin  contained  in  the 
•wood  elements.  Besides  tannin,  the  resins,  gums  and  other  sim'ilar 
compounds  found  in  wood  are  antiseptic  in  their  nature  and  there- 
fore have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  durable  qualities  of  the  wood 
in  which  they  are  contained.  A  German  investigator,  Heinrich 
Mayr,  states  that  the  more  intense  the  color  of  heartwood  the 
more  durable  it  is.  This  is  easily  borne  out  by  mentioning  some  of 
our  species  of  deeply  colored  heartwood,  the  durable  qualities  of 
which  are  well  known — ebony,  lignum-vitie,  rosewood,  catalpa,  red 
■cedar,  the  sequoias  or  redwoods,  black  locust,  Osage  orange,  yew, 
etc.  As  opposed  to  these,  some  of  our  common  species  with  a  light- 
colored  heart  are  among  our  most  perishable  woods,  namely,  horse 
chestnut,  basswood,  maple,  Cottonwood,  tupelo,  hickory,  spruce, 
balsam,  etc.  To  be  sure,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
but,  as  with  most  rules,  they  only  help  to  prove  it.  Tannin  is 
formed  by  oxidation  in  the  tissues  in  the  zone  between  the  sap- 
wood  and  heartwood  as  the  water  gradually  disappears  from  the 
■cells  and  oxygen  is  admitted.  The  gradual  darkening  of  the  heart- 
wood  after  being  cut  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  process  of  oxidation.  Color  is  to  a  certain 
degree  dependent  upon  illumination  of  the  foliage  of  the  tree. 
Hence,  color  is  deepest  in  the  branches  near  the  point  of  illumina- 
tion, not'so  deep  in  the  bole  of  the  tree  and  even  more  pale  in  the 
roots.  Wood  from  trees  grown  in  full  sunlight  is  more  deeply 
<'olored  than  that  from  those  in  a  dense  forest  and  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  more  durable.  In  this  same  connection,  tropical  woods 
are  likely  to  be  more  durable  than  those  grown  in  a  more  north- 
erly climate;  so  that  trees  from  the  same  species  are  more  durable 
when  grown  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  extremity  of  its 
range.  Chestnut  wood  contains  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  tannin. 
Turpentine,  one  of  the  ethereal  oils  of  wood,  becomes  oxidized 
into  rosin,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  durabilitv'.  The  added 
]ireseuce  of  gums  is  a  great  factor  in  rendering  wood  antiseptic 
against  the  bacterial  and  fungous  influences  of  decay. 

Sapwood  is  obviously  less  durable  than  heartwood,  both  on 
account  of  its  saturation  with  moisture  and  its  lack  of  protective 
ohpmical  constituents  such  as  tannins,  resin,  gums,  etc.,  which  are 
usually  found  in  heartwood.  The  writer  has  seen  cypress  and 
tupelo  logs  unearthed  from  a  vegetative  covering  in  the  swamps 
along  the  Choctawatchie  river  in  Florida  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sap  which  had  rotted  off,  were  perfectly  sound  and  v'ielded 
splendid  grides  of  lumber.  Larch  logs  have  also  been  uncovered 
in  northern  Idaho,  that  were  lying  prostrate  along  the  ground  under 
western  red  cedar  trees  that  were  up  to  1.50  years  of  age.  Only 
the  thin  sapwood  had  rotted  off,  probably  before  the  covering 
which  excluded  the  0X3'geu  was  complete. 

There  is  no  direct  interrelation  between  rapidity  of  growth  and 
durability  except  within  a  species.  That  is,  a  rapidly  grown  piece 
of  oak   is   not   likely   to   be   as   durable   as   one   which   grew   nnicli 


slower,  yet  species  which  inherently  grow  rapidly,  such  as  black 
locust,  catalpa  and  chestnut,  are  found  to  be  durable  as  well  as 
slow-growing  trees,  such  as  longleaf  pine,  cypress,  red  cedar,  etc. 
What  makes  one  species  more  durable  than  another  can  only  be 
explained  by  its  inherent  qualification  to  have  contained  within  its 
heartwood  those  chemical  elements  which  resist  the  influences  of 
decay. 

The  above  discussion  has  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  natural 
durability.  Artificial  durability  as  applied  to  timbers  has  been 
introduced  as  a  result  of  the  growing  scarcity  and  consequent  rise 
in  value  of  our  forest  products.  This  is  a  big  subject  and  although 
closely  allied  to  the  question  of  durability,  the  preservation  of 
timbers  by  artificial  means  deserves  consideration  by  itself.  Suf- 
fice it  to  mention  the  principal  means  of  increasing  the  natural 
durability  of  wood,  which  are  special  niethods  of  seasoning  (such 
as  steaming  and  smoking),  charring  the  surface  of  wood  that  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  soil,  painting,  tarring  and  the  im- 
pregnation of  chemical  preservatives  into  the  wood  fibers. 

The  state  forester  of  Ohio  has  recently  published  the  result  of 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  relative  durability  of  several 
species  used  for  post  material,  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions. 
This  list  shows  the  following  species,  given  in  order  of  durability: 
Osage  orange,  black  locust,  red  cedar,  mulberry,  white  cedar, 
catalpa,  chestnut,  white  oak  and  black  ash. 

The  following  list  is  offered  to  show  the  comparative  durability 
of  some  of  our  American  timbers  by  groups.  This  is  not  presumed 
to  obtain  for  all  conditions,  because  it  is  too  well  known  that  there 
is  a  considerable  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  durable  qualities  of 
woods  even  within  the  same  species  and  under  similar  conditions 
of  placement. 
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Black  locusl. 
Catalpa. 
JIahogauy. 
Osage  orange. 
Mulberr.v. 
Chestnut. 
Black  walnut. 
Live  oak. 
Sassafras. 

Wliite  oak. 
Post  oak. 
Black  a.sh. 
Ilonc.v  locust. 
Cherry. 
Persimmon. 
Red  elm. 
Bur  oak. 

Yellow  poplar. 
Red  ash. 
Red  oak. 
Scarlet  oak. 
Butternut. 

Cottonwood. 
Wliite  elm. 
Rod  gum. 
Hard  maple. 
White   ash. 
Black  oak. 
Red  birch, 
li,  eeh. 
Hickory. 
Cucumber. 

Black  gum. 
Water  gum. 
Basswood. 
Buckeye. 
Sycamore. 
Grey  birch. 
I'aper  birch. 
.\spen. 
Will'uv. 


CONIFERS. 

Incense  cedar. 

Cypress. 

Western  yew. 

Arbor  vitae. 

Western  red  cedar. 

Redwood. 

Southern  white  cedar. 

Lawson  cypress. 
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Longleaf  pine. 
Cuban  pine. 
Eastern  larch. 
Western  larch. 
Dou.^las  lir. 


IXTEKMEDIATE 

White  piue. 
Norway  pine. 
Sugar  pine. 
Shortleat  pine. 

Perisii.\ble 

Loblolly  pine. 
Red  spruce. 
Hemlock. 

Western    hemlock. 
Sitka  spruce. 
Noble  Rr. 

Kn^lemaun  spruce. 
Pitch   pini'. 


Veiiv    Perishable 

Lddgepole  piue. 
.I:iek    pine. 
White  spruce. 
Ualsara  fir. 
White   fir. 
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WASTE    IN    THE    MANUFACTURE  OF    STAVES    AND    HEADING 
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Sources  of  Hardwood  W^aste 


"Slack  cooperage  stock"  is  the  term  applied  to  the  material  or 
parts  used  by  coopers  in  assembling  slack  barrels,  kegs,  hogsheads, 
tubs,  kits  and  firkins,  and  includes  staves,  heading  and  hoops.  In 
general,  slack  cooperage  stock  is  distinguished  from  that  of  tight 
cooperage  by  the  fact  that  the  receptacles  made  .from  it  are  not 
intended  for  holding  liquids.  There  is  a  wide  range,  however, 
between  the  character  of  slack  cooperage  receptacles  and  those 
which  will  hold  firm,  solid  substances  like  vegetables  to  fine, 
powdery  substances  such  as  flour. 

The  waste  resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  cooperage  stock 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  greater  than  that  from  the  manufacture 
of  any  other  product.  It  is  estimated  by  one  investigator  that  as 
much  as  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  material  for  staves  and  hoops 
and  seventy-four  per  cent  of  that  for  heading  is  not  used.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  low  grade  of  material  which  it  is  possible  to  utilize 
in  some  parts  of  the  industry,  material  which  would  in  many  cases 
be  a  total  loss  unless  so  utilized,  the  matter  is  not  as  serious  as 
the  figures  would  indicate.  A  considerable  part  of  this  waste 
could  be  prevented,  and  as  values  increase  with  decreased  supply 
of  material,  utilization  will  become  more  nearly  complete. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  waste  depends  upon  whether  it 
occurs  in  the  yard  or  in  the  mill.  The  greatest  waste  occurs  in 
the  woods  and  is  due  to  carelessness  and  lack  of  supervision.  High 
stumps  and  excessively  long  top  sections  are  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  from  one  to  several  stave  or  heading  blocks  on  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trees  cut  by  some  operators.  Often  knotty  logs 
with  considerable  merchantable  material  in  them  are  left  on  the 
ground  to  decay.  It  is  best  to  work  up  timber  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  cut,  because  then  it  is  more  easily  worked,  stands  better 
the  strain  of  bending  and  looks  brighter.  This  is  an  important 
point  which  is  often  neglected,  and  hundreds  of  logs  are  wasted 
because  they  are  left  too  long  in  the  woods  or  in  the  yard,  and 
thousands  of  staves  are  shaky,  dull  and  brash,  because  they  are 
made  from  that  kind  of  trunks.  Red  gum  logs  in  particular  are 
very  liable  to  sap  stain  if  cut  in  summer  and  left  in  damp  situa- 
tions for  a  time.  This  is  not  due  to  any  greater  sap  content  but 
to  the  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  fungi. 

A  loss  which  amounts  to  a  great  deal  in  the  aggregate  is  due  to 
improper  cutting  lengths  of  the  logs.  As  summed  up  by  the 
National  Conservation  Commission:  "Logs  intended  for  staves 
are  cut  in  the  woods  to  lengths  which  are  multiples  of  thirty-two 
inches,  because  of  poor  judgment  of  the  workman  or  wood  super- 
intendent, and  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  utilize  at  the  mill 
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for  heading  material  which  was  cut  in  the  woods  for  staves.  In 
logs  which  were  cut  for  six-stave  lengths  the  waste,  if  it  is  found 
necessary  to  utilize  this  for  heading,  is  three  inches  to  the  log. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  log  were  cut  for  five-stave  lengths,  the 
waste,  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  this  for  heading,  is  thirteen 
inches.  Not  infrequently,  through  carelessness  of  workmen,  log» 
are  cut  too  short  in  the  woods  and  the  last  block  must  be  thrown 
out  at  the  mill." 

A  large  ma.iority  of  the  manufacturers  of  slack  cooperage  stock 
specialize  in  making  only  one  of  the  parts  of  which  a  barrel  or 
other  receptacle  is  composed.  Thus  one  establishment  will  make 
staves,  another  heading  and  another  hoops.  A  few  concerns  make 
two  of  these  parts,  but  rarely  are  all  three  produced  by  the  same 
concern.  One  reason  for  this  condition  is  that  the  different  parts- 
require  different  kinds  of  wood  and  usually  all  three  kinds  are  not 
available  to  one  plant.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  it  is  to  this  spe- 
cializing that  much  waste  is  due.  For  instance,  logs  that  will  not 
make  good  hoops  will  frequently  make  good  staves  and  logs  or 
portions  of  them  which  are  not  suitable  for  staves  will  often  make 
very  good  heading.  Where  the  industries  cannot  be  combined  it 
would  appear  good  business  to  include  other  manufactures  to  utilize 
the  odds  and  ends  left  over.  When  timber  is  cheap,  however,  the 
increased  cost  of  articles  made  from  scraps  will  usually  more  than 
offset  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  material,  making  such  side  lines 
impracticable. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  in  making  slack  staves  and  heading  to 
cut  the  log  into  blocks  in  the  mill-  and  then  saw  them  into  bolts. 
In  some  mills,  however,  the  whole  log  is  first  sawed  into  quarters 
or  sixths  and  these  long  bolts  are  then  cut  into  stave  or  heading 
lengths  by  a  small  cut-off  saw.  This  is  inadvisable,  since  each  block 
should  be  handled  separately  if  bolts  are  to  be  secured  from  which 
prime  staves  can  be  cut.  The  metlwd  of  first  quartering  the  whole 
log  before  cutting  into  blocks  does  not  take  into  account  variations 
in  the  grain  and  provides  no  way  for  tipping  and  turning  the  log 
to  get  the  bolts  into  the  best  form. 

The  bigger  the  log  the  greater  the  percentage  of  No.  1  staves 
that  can  be  obtained  from  it,  and  since  it  costs  as  much  to  manu- 
facture No.  2  staves  as  it  does  the  best  quality,  small  logs  are 
not  in  great  demand.  If  too  small  to  quarter  they  will  produce 
too  many  "washboards."  This  fact  tends  to  increase  the  waste 
in  the  woods  unless  the  stave  mill  also  makes  heading,  because 
considerably  smaller  logs  can  be  used  for  heading  than  are  prac- 
ticable   for   staves.      Since   nearly   all   slack   cooperage   staves   are 
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cut  with  a  knife  ami  not  sawed  from  the  bolts,  there  is  a  minimum 
of  waste  from  that  source. 

It  is  rather  unusual  for  bolts  to  be  split,  though  this  method 
assures  straight-grained  stock,  while  the  straightness  of  grain 
of  sawn  bolts  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  man  at  the  bolting 
saw.  Any  advantage  due  to  splitting  is  far  outweighed  by  the 
excessive  waste  which  results  in  cutting  the  staves,  as  the  tirst 
two  and  last  two  staves  from  every  split  bolt  must  be  culled  be- 
cause the  sides  of  the  bolts  are  so  uneven.  A  comparative  test  of 
the  two  methods  was  made  by  a  manufacturer  in  New  York  state, 
who  found  that  nine  cords  of  sawn  bolts  gave  12,000  %-inch 
staves,  while  an  equal  amount  of  split  bolts  furnished  only  10,000 
staves  of  the  same  thickness. 

The  stave  cutter  is  or  should  be  the  most  skilled  employe  in  a 
cooperage  mill,  because  he  must  know  how  to  handle  each  indi- 
vidual bolt  so  as  to  get  the  best  quality  of  staves  in  the  shortest 
time.  At  best  there  are  numerous  staves  thrown  out  because  too 
defective  to  go  into  the  regular  grades.  The  number  of  such  staves 
increase  in  inverse  ratio  with  the  skill  of  the  cutter.  They  are 
generally  used  for  fuel,  though  sometimes  they  are  shortened  for 
kegs  or  part  of  them  may  be  used  to  cover  the  stave  piles  in  the 
yard.  An  unavoidable  waste  at  the  stave  knife  occurs  from  the 
thin  slabs  that  are  left  and  which  are  usually  used  for  fuel. 

When  staves  are  fresh  from  the  cutter  they  are  saturated  with 
water  due  in  part  to  the  greenness  of  the  wood  and  also  to  the 
steaming  process  which  softens  them.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be 
dried  quickly  to  prevent  mold  but  not  so  rapidly  that  they  would 
be  badly  checked  and  warped.  In  piling  the  staves  the  piles 
should  be  located  on  dry  ground  and  should  have  air  holes  at  the 
bottom  and  openings  at  the  top  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  injjividual  piles  should  be  separate  and  arranged  parallel.  In 
no  case  should  the  staves  be  put  directly  on  the  ground,  and  the 
upper  tier  should  be  covered  with  culled  staves,  bark  or  a  roof 
to  afford  protection  from  sun  and  rain.  This  will  preserve  the 
bright  appearance  which  is  so  essential  in  certain  branches  of  the 
trade,  such  as  flour  and  sugar  barrels. 

Warping  and  loss  of  circle  can  be  prevented  by  choosing  a  ply 
suitable  to  the  weather  conditions  and  to  the  tendency  of  the 
species  to  warp.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  the  pile  per- 
fectly level  up  to  the  top  layer,  which  ma}-  serve  as  a  roof  to  shed 
the  rain.  Since  loss  of  circle  is  most  likeh'  to  occur  when  the 
staves  are  fresh  from  the  knife  the  plan  is  sometim'es  followed  of 
setting  the  staves  loosely  on  edge  for  from  a  few  days  up  to  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  placing  them  in  the  regular  piles.  This 
increases  the  cost  somewhat  but  very  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained. 

After  staves  have  been  air  dried  for  sixty  days  or  more,  depend- 
ing upon  the  locality  and  the  season  of  the  jear,  they  are  jointed 


or  trimmed  so  as  to  have  proper  bilge  and  smooth  edges.  If  the 
staves  are  not  thoroughly  seasoned  the  joint  is  liable  to  warp  and 
twist  upon  subsequent  drying.  The  work  of  the  jointer  is  very 
important,  but  too  often  he  is  not  as  careful  as  he  should  be  and 
occasions  excessive  waste  in  trimmings  or  "listings,"  as  they  are 
called,  or  bj'  poor  grading.  Some  woods  are  very  hard  to  cut  and 
may  contain  knots,  and  there  is  a  strong  temptation  for  the  jointer 
to  throw  imperfect  staves  in  the  fuel  pile,  whereas  with  a  little 
more  work  and  care  the  knots  could  be  cut  off  and  merchantable 
staves  secured.  For  instance,  at  a  mill  in  Michigan  out  of  two  lots 
of  17,000  staves  each,  3,000  and  2,.500  staves,  respectively,  were 
culled,  a  considerable  number  of  which  the  jointer  admitted  could 
have  been  saved. 

In  sawing  heading  it  is  a  common  practice  first  to  pull  the  bark 
off  the  blocks  by  means  of  a  rosser  knife.  In  some  mills,  however, 
the  blocks  are  sawed  with  the  bark  on  and  then  passed  through 
an  old  stave  jointing  machine  to  trim  the  edges.  By  this  method 
it  is  claimed  that  the  boards  have  better  edges,  occupy  less  space 
in  the  kiln^  are  easier  to  joint  later,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
chiefly  by  a  boy  and  an  old  machine.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  heading  be  surfaced  before  kiln-drying,  as  it  is  easier  done 
then  and  is  believed  to  hasten  drying. 

Sawn  heading  boards  are  piled  in  the  yard  to  air-season  for 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days  before  going  into  the  kiln.  Not  infre- 
quently, however,  rush  orders  make  it  necessary  to  dispense  with 
the  air-seasoning,  and  in  the  case  of  the  denser  hardwoods  there  is 
likely  to  be  considerable  loss  from  checking  and  warping.  This 
can  be  overcome,  in  part  at  least,  by  proper  regulation  of  the 
drying  by  means  of  moist  air  and  low  temperatures  at  first.  As 
an  example  of  the  loss  sometimes  sustained  may  be  mentioned  the 
statement  of  a  mill  superintendent  in  New  York  to  the  effect  that 
heading  boards  dried  in  the  yard  and  then  in  the  kiln  would 
average  eighty  per  cent  No.  1,  while  if  dried  in  kiln  direct  from 
the  saw  only  fifty  per  cent  No.  1  would  be  secured.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  wood  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat 
and  if  green  material  is  exposed  to  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere  the 
evaporation  from  the  surface  will  be  very  rapid,  while  that  of  the 
interior  will  follow  slowly.  For  this  reason,  shrinkage,  which  al- 
wajs  accompanies  drying,  proceeds  irregularly  and  the  fibers  are 
torn  apart.  By  regulating  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  kiln 
the  evaporation  can  be  retarded  until  the  wood  is  heated  through 
and  through,  so  that  subsequent  loss  of  moisture  will  be  gradual 
and  the  shrinkage  uniform. 

To  secure  good  work  at  the  heading  jointer  it  is  important  to 
see  that  the  wheel  is  kept  free  from  sawdust,  that  all  parts  are 
equalh'  balanced,  that  the  knives  are  of  equal  sharpness  and  the 
handling  is  always  careful.  When  hardwoods  are  used  it  is  often 
difficult  to  obtain  tight  joints  when  matched,  making  it  desirable 
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to  combine  a  soft  material  lilie  basswood  with  a  harder  such  as 
maple.  Tying  crates  of  heading  with  wire  instead  of  tin  strips 
often  causes  damage  by  cutting  into  the  wood. 

The  common  method  of  sawing  heading  boards  is  "through  and 
through,"  except  in  the  case  of  large  logs  which  are  first  quar- 
tered. In  small  logs  with  a  defective  core  the  middle  boards  are 
too  narrow  for  good  heading.  This  can  be  overcome  by  cutting 
boards  from  three  sides,  leaving  a  three-cornered  piece  at  the 
middle.  It  requires  more  time,  however,  than  the  usual  method, 
but  wider  boards  are  secured. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  waste  is  in  turning  heading,  the 
loss  amounting  to  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  the  heading  boards.  Most  of  this  appears  to  be  unavoidable. 
There  is  also  waste  from  cutting  twenty-one-inch  lengths  when 
heading  only  nineteen  inches  or  less  in  diameter  is  to  be  circled 
out.  Some  oversize  is  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  season  checks 
at  the  ends.  There  is  also  a  waste  of  at  least  one  heading  board 
for  every  block,  due  to  inability  to  hold  a  thin  slab  against  the  saw. 

There  is  the  same  need  for  care  in  piling  heading  as  in  staves. 
The  piles  should  be  open  enough  to  permit  a  ready  circulation  of 
air,  should  be  raised  off  the  ground,  should  have  air  spaces  between 
them  and  be  covered.  Many  a  pile  of  good  heading  has  been  ruined 
or  badly  damaged  by  mold  through  failure  to  take  proper  precau- 
tions. 

Three  kinds  of  wooden  hoops  are  used  in  slack  cooperage  pro- 
duction, namely,  "patent"  hoops,  which  are  either  cut  or  sawn 
from  planks  (usually  elm)  by  special  machines;  flat  or  "racked" 
hoops,  which  are  split  in  flat  layers  from  black  ash;  and  round 
hoops,  which  are  made  by  dividing  young  saplings  of  a  tough  and 
pliable  nature  like  hickory,  birch,  beech  and  maple.  Only  the 
"patent"  hoops  will  be  considered  here. 


A  better  grade  of  timber  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
hoops  than  for  staves  and  heading.  There  is  only  one  grade  of 
hoops,  while  there  are  at  least  three  for  staves  and  heading.  Con- 
sequently the  presence  of  knots  and  defects  causes  material  to  be 
sent  to  the  scrap  pile  which  could  be  utilized  for  staves  or  heading 
if  the  mills  were  equipped  to  handle  it.  Hoop  blocks  are  at  least 
six  feet  long  and  a  knot  in  a  plank  causes  a  strip  of  equal  width 
and  six  feet  long  to  be  wasted.  In  cutting  up  logs  for  hoops  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  piece  less  than  six  feet  long  it  is  culled, 
though  it  would  probably  make  first-grade  staves  or  heading. 

Imperfect  hoops  and  those  broken  in  coiling  are  usually  con- 
signed to  the  scrap  pile.  In  some  mills,  however,  this  material  is 
made  into  head  liners.  This  is  accomplished  by  passing  them 
through  a  machine  which  saws  them  in  two  lengthwise  and  leaves 
them  with  the  proper  curve.  One  company  figures  its  daily  net 
profit  from  this  source  at  $3.50. 

Hoops  are  air-dried  after  being  coiled  and  care  has  to  be  taken 
that  the  coils  are  properly  piled  if  mold  is  to  be  avoided.  Hoops 
from  sapwood  appear  to  be  most  subject  to  mold  and  under  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  development  of  fungi  will  become  spotted 
within  less  than  a  week.  The  coiled  hoops  should  be  placed  in 
piles  raised  off  of  the  ground  and  shedded  over  to  keep  out  rain. 
Kiln-drying  is  not  practiced  because  it  seems  to  reduce  the  plia- 
bility of  the  hoops  and  to  render  them  more  liable  to  break. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  made  with  a  view  of  stimulating 
interest  in  the  closest  practicable  utilization  of  timber  in  the  slack 
cooperage  business.  Some  plants  are  already  doing  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  others  are  not  yet  practicing  the  various  economies 
which  make  for  increased  efiiciency  and  profits,  and  prolong  the 
present  supply  of  material.  There  is  room  for  considerable  practical 
reform  niong  thnt  line.  J.  K.  S. 
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Eliminating  One  Loss  at  the  Sawmill 


A  German  importer  of  Amerii'nn  hardwoods  took  occasion  re- 
cently to  "roast"  lumber  manufacturers  in  this  country  for  their 
waste  of  material  for  the  sake  of  securing  quantity  output.  He 
declared  that  logs  shot  through  mills  in  the  United  States  are  lit- 
erally "chewed  up,"  and  that  the  loss  in  the  woodworking  factory 
or  planing  mill,  when  the  varying  thickness  of  badly  manufactured 
boards  has  to  be  equalized,  more  than  off-sets  the  jiossible  saving 
made  through  reducing  labor  expenses  by  getting  a  maximum  pro- 
duction at  the  sawmill. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  criticism,  though  it  is  jirob- 
able  that  a  considerable  exaggeration  was  indulgeil  in  in  dealing 
with  conditions  over  here.  Of  course,  tlie  small  country  mills  which 
operate  more  with  regard  to  cutting  the  logs  up  than  with  turning 
out  perfectly  manufactured  stock,  are  to  blame  for  putting  on  the 
market  a  lot  of  extremely  poor  lumber;  but  when  it  comes  to  high- 
grade  quartered  oak,  for  instance,  there  is  comparatively  little  loss 
of  the  kind  complained  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  lumbermen  are  rather  careless  in  an- 
other way  that  is  almost  as  serious  as  the  one  referred  to.  That 
is  in  cutting  lumber  thicker  than  is  really  necessary.  The  allow- 
ance for  shrinking  in  seasoning  is  usually  over-conservative,  and  a 
manufacturer  operating  a  large  mill  in  the  Central  South  conceded 
not  long  ago  that  he  was  losing  several  thousand  clollars  a  year 
because  of  cutting  his  oak  thicker  than  the  situation  demanded. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  are  few  accurate  statistics 
available  on  the  subject  of  loss  of  thickness  from  drying.  Conse- 
quently each  lumberman  has  to  be  his  own  arbiter  in  the  matter, 
and  the  results  obtained  by  experience  are  depended  upon  alto- 
gether. Of  course,  such  results  are  usually  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other  kind,  but  they  involve  a  certain  amount  of  incidental 
expense  during  the  time  that  experimentation  is  in  progress.  And 
if  this  element  of  expense  can  be  eliminated,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  lumberman. 


The  chief  trouble  aliout  using  other  people's  figures  on  a  propo- 
sition of  this  kind  is  that  they  are  not  always  correct,  as  far  as 
the  conditions  of  the  user  are  concerned.  That  is  to  say,  an 
Indiana  lumberman  cutting  quartered  oak  might  find  that  li^jinch 
was  sufficiently  thick  to  enable  him  to  take  care  of  shrinkage  dur- 
ing the  full  drying  period  of  from  four  to  six  months;  while  a 
southern  manufacturer  who  tried  that  experiment  possiblj'  would 
find  that  he  had  allowed  too  little,  and  that  he  was  shipping  oak 
that  didn  't  measure  an  inch  full.  And  it  is  rather  embarrassing 
to  have  a  ear  of  lumber  turned  down  because  of  being  a  ' '  scant 
inch"  in  thickness  when  the  buyer  wanted  a  full  or  "plump"  inch 
to  work  on. 

In  fact,  some  southern  mills,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
allow  as  much  as  V',;-ineh,  or  in  extreme  eases  %iuch  on  their 
quartered  oak,  finding  that  the  liberal  allowance  is  none  too  much 
when  the  stock  is  going  to  dry  out  for  a  eonsidera,ble  period;  for 
of  course  the  length  of  time  it  is  to  remain  on  sticks  will  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Some  stock  which  is  kept  longer  than 
had  been  anticipated  might  lose  a  trifle  more  than  the  allowance, 
although  this  is  usually  figured  on  a  basis  which  will  take  care  of 
about  all  of  the  shrinkage  which  will  result  from  the  drying  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  lumber  manufacturers  with  mills 
in  the  South  who  insist  that  3/33-inch  is  a  sufficient  allowance  for 
shrinkage,  and  that  making  twice  this  allowance,  as  indicated 
above,  is  simply  throwing  that  much  lumber  away,  as  far  as  its 
^  value  to  the  manufacturer  is  concerned.  Here  again  it  is  evident 
that  the  millmen  might  compare  notes  to  advantage  and  make  their 
decision  as  to  the  dimension  to  saw  accordingly.  If  3/33-inch  is 
enough,  then,  obviously,  fc-inch  is  100  per  cent  too  much;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  larger  allowance  is  needed  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  shrinkage,  the  use  of  the  smaller  means  taking  a  dan- 
gerous chance  which  may  result  ultimately  in  heavy  loss  through 
rejections  or  for  some  other  cause. 
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The  character  of  the  lumber  being  manufactured  of  course  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Quartered  oak  shrinks  more  on  the 
heart  side,  of  course,  than  on  the  other,  if  it  is  inclined  to  be 
porous,  and  this  would  require  a  greater  allowance  than  would 
otherwise  be  needed.  Such  a  condition  may  affect  the  quartering 
of  such  woods  as  red  oak  grown  in  the  lowlands  of  the  South. 
Manufacturers  of  oak  farther  north  have  no  trouble  owing  to 
undue  shrinkage  on  the  heart  side  of  quartered  stock,  but  this 
consideration  may  be  one  applying  to  the  proposition  of  quartering 
isouthern  red  oak,  and  ma}'  exjilaiu  to  some  extent  why  not  a  great 
deal  of  red  oak  in  that  territory  is  being  quartered. 

Conversely  with  the  shrinking  of  quartered  oak  in  thickness, 
plain  oak  shrinks  chiefly  in  width;  and  consequently  the  allowance 
for  plain  oak  need  not;  be  so  great  as  for  quartered.  In  practice, 
however,  most  manufacturers  in  the  central  hardwood  belt  allow 
I'g-inch  for  both  plain  and  quartered  oak,  finding  that  this  applies 
to  plain  equally  with  quartered,  as  far  as  taking  care  of  the  shrink- 
age is  concerned;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  that  the  quartered  oak  might  occasionally  be  a  trifle  scant 
and  that  the  plain  oak  boards  would  come  closer  to  measuring  a 
full  inch  every  time. 

Apparently,  though,  there  is  no  good  reason  in  favor  of  allowing 
as  much  as  %-ineh  for  oak;  even  that  made  in  the  territory  farther 
south;  and  judging  from  the  recent  decision  of  the  manufacturer 
referred  to  above,  who  believes  that  he  is  going  to  save  a  good 
many  dollars '  worth  of  valuable  lumber  by  sawing  it  at  least  1/32- 
inch  thinner  than  he  has  been  doing,  it  might  be  worth  while  for 
others  who  are  making  a  similarly  liberal  allowance  to  make  a  few 
experiments  and  determine  the  results.  This  particular  mill  is 
cutting  practically  all  plain  oak,  too;  so  that  while  cutting  quar- 
tered IVs-inch  thick  might  be  a  debatable  proposition,  there  hardly 
seems  to  be  any  good  reason  in  favor  of  manufacturing  plain  oak 
as  thick  as  that. 

A  mahogany  mill  which  cuts  up  a  lot  of  lumber  has  recently 
changed  its  practice  in  this  connection.  It  seems  that  it  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  allowing  ^-inch  for  shrinkage;  but  experiments 
have  been  made  and  have  shown  that  the  actual  shrinkage  is  not 
over  1/32-inch,  and  consequently  the  allowance  hereafter  will  be 
exactly  half  that  heretofore  in  vogue.  In  the  case  of  a  high-priced 
wood  like  mahogany,  which  is  so  valuable  that  it  is  sold  by  the 
foot,  the  necessity  of  extreme  care  is  even  more  certain  than 
where  oak  is  concerned,  although  with  timber  prices  rising  steadily 
on  the  domestic  wood  there  are  plenty  of  good  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  similar  amount  of  discretion  at  the  saw  when  cutting  up 
oak  logs. 

It  is  said  that  another  well-known  mahogany  concern  has  re- 
cently been  experimenting  to  determine  the  amount  of  shrinkage 
to  which  the  boards  are  subjected  as  to  width,  with  the  idea  of 
developing  a  plan  whereby  the  number  of  odd  widths  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  plan  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  to 
a  final  conclusion,  and  to  a  man  up  a  tree  the  exact  method  to  be 
followed  does  not  appear  to  be  plain.  However,  the  fact  that 
efforts  are  being  bent  to  this  end  simply  goes  to  show  that 
progressive  lumber  manufacturers  are  overlooking  no  opportunity 
to  cut  their  stock  along  scientific,  accurate  lines,  so  as  to  avoid 
whatever  waste  can  be  eliminated. 

The  thing  to  remember  in  studying  the  shrinkage  problem  is 
that  it  does  nobody  any  good  to  send  out  lumber  that  is  thicker 
than  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  positive  disadvantage 
in  a  large  number  of  cases.  For  example,  a  concern  which  is  work- 
ing up  oak,  and  wants  it  to  finish  %-inch,  would  buy  1-inch  lumber, 
knowing  that  the  additional  ^4-inch  would  take  care  of  the  loss 
in  working;  but  if  the  lumber  actually  delivered  were  Ifs-inch  in 
thickness,  it  would  require  just  that  much  more  effort  and  expense, 
as  well  as  wear  and  tear  on  the  planer,  to  dress  it  down  to  the 
,  required  thickness,  and  to  that  extent  would  be  undesirable. 

The  error  can  probably  be  more  safely  made  on  the  side  of 
scantiness,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  standard  cabinet  thickness 
is  il-inch,  and  hence  a  furniture  manufacturer  would  probably  not 
object  to  getting  i|-inch  lumber  for  inch.     The  export  trade  will 


often  receive  Vs-ineh  or  even  Ij-inch  lumber  for  inch,  though  its 
requirements  as  to  accurate  manufacture  are  strict,  so  that  there 
are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  work  off  stock  which  has  dried  a 
little  thinner  than  the  rules  and  regulations  provide,  but  of  course 
if  one  is  selling  inch  lumber  it  is  better  to  have  inch  lumber  to 
deliver,  as  by  this  policy  there  is  no  opportunity  for  misunder- 
standings to  happen. 

Showing  the  variety  of  practice  on  this  subject,  a  recent  con- 
versation participated  in  by  three  well-known  lumbermen  developed 
the  fact  that  one  allowed  3/32-inch  for  his  inch  quartered  oak  and 
T^-inch  for  his  plain;  the  second  cut  all  of  his  oak,  both  quartered 
and  plain,  -["g-inch  full,  and  the  third  allowed  %-inch  for  oak,  poplar 
and  chestnut  that  he  expected  to  leave  on  sticks  for  six  months. 

Which  had  the  right  idea?  G.  D.  C,  Jr. 


A  Remedy  for  Chestnut  Blight 

The  Pennsylvania  Blight  Commission,  which  was  appointed  to 
combat  the  disease  which  is  killing  the  chestnut  in  large  areas  of 
the  East,  announces  that  it  has  found  a  cure  and  a  preventative. 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  remedy  seems  to  have  been  tried 
only  on  isolated  trees,  valuable  for  shade  and  ornament,  and  not 
on  forest-grown  chestnut  such  as  exists  where  this  species  is  lum- 
bered. The  remedy  found  for  park  and  yard  trees  will  doubtless 
do  the  work  as  well  in  the  forest,  provided  it  is  applied  in  the 
same  way;  but  the  item  of  cost  is  a  very  important  matter  and  it 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  securing  practical  results.  Nevertheless, 
any  step  in  the  direction  of  control  of  the  blight  will  be  welcome. 
If  it  is  effective  on  a  small  scale  it  may  be  found  practicable  to 
apply  it  under  less  favorable  conditions. 

The  spray  used  is  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  is  lime 
and  copper-sulphate.  The  blight  is  due  to  a  fungus  which  ramifies 
under  the  bark  and  girdles  the  tree.  The  spores  of  the  fungus  are 
carried  by  wind,  on  the  wings  and  feet  of  birds,  by  insects,  and 
doubtless  in  other  ways.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  fungus 
will  continue  to  spread  as  long  as  the  spores  are  accessible  to  the 
agents  which  carry  it,  and  as  long  as  living  chestnut  trees  are 
within  reach.  The  proposed  remedy  aims  to  destroy  the  supply, 
to  cure  the  trees  already  affected  and  by  that  means  stop  the  spread 
to  new  grounds.  The  cure  is  accomplished  by  spraying  contami- 
nated trees,  and  by  practicing  tree  surgery  to  the  extent  of  re- 
moving diseased  parts  which  act  as  centers  for  the  spread  of 
spores. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  appropriated  $275,000  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  commission,  and  about  $250,000  of  it  has  been  ex- 
pended in  reaching  the  announced  results.  The  experiments  were 
made  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  trees  from  sixty-five  to 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  spray  from 
the  tops  of  other  trees.  The  work  began  in  the  fall  of  1911.  Badly 
diseased  branches  were  removed,  and  infections  on  trunks  and  limbs 
were  removed  whenever  they  were  discovered.  Mallets  and  gouges 
were  used  to  cut  awaj'  the  diseased  bark  and  wood,  and  the  wounds 
were  washed  with  bichloride  of  mercury  to  kill  any  spores  or 
threads  of  fungus  that  might  remain  on  the  surface.  The  wounds 
were  then  covered  with  a  weather-proofing  consisting  of  pine  tar, 
lampblack,  and  creosote,  and  occasionally  rosin  was  added.  Spray- 
ing began  in  April,  1912,  and  continued  until  November,  the  same 
trees  being  sprayed  ten  or  fifteen  times.  It  was  claimed  in  De- 
cember, 1912,  that  fully  seventy  per  cent  of  the  surgical  operations 
had  proved  successful  to  the  extent  that  no  spores  had  spread  from 
them;  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  showed  little  or  no  signs  of 
disease. 

To  that  extent  the  remedy  appears  to  have  been  successful.  It 
is  believed  by  the  men  in  charge  that  several  sprayings  in  tho 
course  of  a  season  will  be  found  necessary  to  render  a  tree  im- 
mune from  attack  if  diseased  timber  is  in  the  vicinity.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  practicable  to  do  this  under  ordinary  forest  conditions, 
but  if  one  step  has  been  successfully  taken,  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered impossible  to  find  means  of  going  farther. 
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I^H  Some  Woods  of  the  Pea  Family  ||-^^ 
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One  is  not  likely  to  think  of  such  common  plants  as  beans,  peas 
and  clovers  being  closely  related  to  some  of  the  hardest  and  heaviest 
woods  in  this  country,  but  such  is  the  case.  The  pea  family  is  very 
large  and  widely  distributed  in  all  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 
It  contains  such  well-known  trees  and  shrubs  as  locusts,  acacias  or 
"mimosa-trees,"  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  important  food  and 
forage  plants  in  the  world.  One  important  feature  they  have  in 
common  is  a  fruit  pod  with  bean-like  seeds.  Of  the  430  genera  now 
recognized,  seventeen  have  tree  representatives  in  the  United  States. 

The  trees  of  this  family  supply  heavy,  hard,  strong,  durable  woods. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  dry  woods  of  twenty  species  in 
this  country  is  .78,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  nearly  45iA 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.  This  is  heavier  than  good  quality  white  oak. 
One  wood,  the  palo  verde,  even  when  absolutely  dry,  will  sink  in 
water  and  four  others  will  almost  do  so.  If  one  wishes  a  timber 
that  -will  resist  decay  for  a  long  time  he  may  choose  at  random  any 
of  this  family,  for  the  heartwood  contains  substances  which  repel  the 
attacks   of   fungi  and  insects. 

The  woods  of  the  pea  family  seldom  preserve  their  identity  in  the 
market  because  the  quantities  are  too  small  and  uncertain.  About  the 
only  exception  is  the  black  locust,  of  which  over  5,600,000  feet,  board 
measure,  were  reported  sawed  in  1910.  The  others,  viz.,  honey  locust, 
Kentucky  coffee  tree,  mesquite,  Jamaica  dogwood,  red  bud,  cat 's 
claw,  Texas  ebony,  horse-bean,  palo  verde,  ironwood,  indigo  bush, 
yellow  wood,  saphora,  frijolito,  mimosa,  and  wild  tamarind,  all  play 
a  part,  however  slight,  in  supplying  local  demands  for  certain  kinds 
of  material. 

Black  or  yellow  locust  (Bohinia  ■pseudacacia)  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  It  was  for  a  time 
planted  extensively,  but  the  damage  from  boring  insects  has  restricted 
its  use.  In  favorable  situations  it  attains  a  maximum  height  of  one 
hundred  feet  and  a  diameter  of  four  feet,  but  usually  it  is  only 
medium  sized. 

The  sapwood  is  thin  and  light  yellow  in  color;  the  heart  varies 
from  golden  yellow  to  brown,  often  greenish,  usually  uniform  in  a 
single  specimen.  The  wood  is  extremely  hard,  like  horn,  and  very 
strong.  It  splits  easily,  works  well  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish;  it 
is  liable  to  check  badly  in  seasoning. 

Yellow  specimens  of  black  locust  wood  look  enough  like  the  wood 
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of  Osage  orange  {Toxylon  pomiferum)  to  belong  to  the  same  genus, 
though  in  reality  they  are  not  even  of  the  same  family.  In  color, 
density,  strength,  size  and  arrangement  of  wood  elements  and  the 
presence  of  tyloses  in  the  vessels,  there  is  often  little  difference.  The 
rays  of  Osage  orange  are  a  little  finer,  the  luster  is  somewhat  higher, 
and  there  are  narrow  red  stripes  running  through  the  wood.  The 
color  of  the  golden-yellow  wood  of  locust  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  the  wet  wood  gives  off  a  stain  when  applied  to  white  paper  or 
cloth,  thereby  differing  from  Osage  orange.  The  wood  of  locust 
also  has  a  taste  reminding  one  of  uncooked  beans,  which  is  charac- 
teristic. 

Black  locust  wood  is  seldom  cut  into  boards  and  planks,  at  least  not 
to  remain  in  that  form.  Its  principal  use  is  for  insulator  pins  on 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  Maryland  reports  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  900,000  feet  and  North  Carolina,  2,600,000  feet  of  locust 
in  this  industry.  In  1909  nearly  eighteen  and  a  half  million  insulator 
pins  were  purchased  and  of  this  number  over  thirteen  million  were  of 
black  locust.  It  requires  a  very  strong  wood  and  one  that  will  resist 
decay,  properties  in  which  the  black  locust  excels.  California  reports 
the  use  of  45,000  feet,  board  measure,  for  tree  nails,  and  Kentucky 
6,000  feet  for  hubs.  Its  great  durability  makes  it  well  suited  for 
fence  posts,  poles  and  railway  ties.  In  1909,  58,000  feet  log  scale 
of  locust  was  made  in  Missouri  into  one-quarter-inch  rotary  cut 
veneer.  It  is  also  employed  to  more  or  less  extent  for  furniture, 
cabinet  work,  interior  finish,  turnery,  handles,  fancy  articles,  hub 
stock  for  carriages,  policemen's  clubs  and  fuel.  Were  it  not  for  the 
danger  from  borers,  its  rapid  growth,  even  on  poor,  sandy  soils, 
would  make  it  exceptionally  valuable  for  commercial  plantations. 

Kentucky  coffee  tree  (GymnocJadus  dioicns)  derived  its  common 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  seeds  were  formerly  dried  and  used  as 
a  local  substitute  for  coffee.  It  occurs  sparingly  on  rich  bottom  lauds 
in  the  central  hardwood  region,  attaining  a  maximum  height  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  and  a  diameter  of  four  feet.  It  has  leaves 
from  one  to  three  feet  long  and  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  wide, 
divided  and  sub-divided  several  times,  so  that  when  they  fall  if 
appears  as  if  the  branches  were  dropping. 

The  thin  sapwood  is  greenish ;  the  heart  is  light  cherry  red  to 
reddish  brown.  The  wood  is  hard  and  strong,  durable,  very  coarse- 
textured,  usually  straight-grained,  splits  readily,  works  well,  takes  a 
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high  polish  and  is  a  handsome  though  coarse  v;6oA.  It  is  used  locally 
for  posts,  ties,  bridge  timbers,  sills,  interior  finish,  cabinet  -work  and 
fuel.  There  are  a  great  manj-  purposes  to  which  it  is  suited,  but  the 
scarcity  of  the  timber  limits  its  importance.  The  tree  is  quite  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  Tennessee,  where  it  is  cut  and  sold  as  butternut. 

The  honey  locust  or  thorn  tree  {Gleditsia  triacanthos)  attains  its 
largest  size  in  the  valleys  of  small  streams  in  southern  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  It  has  been  known  to  reach  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  and  a  diameter  of  six  feet,  but  more  commonly  is  about 
seventy-five  feet  high  with  a  hroad,  open,  rather  flat-topped  head  of 
slender,  somewhat  drooping  branches.  The  sapwood  is  a  pale  yellow; 
heart,  bright  reddish  brown.  The  wood  is  rather  coarse-textured, 
hard,  strong  but  somewhat  brittle,  fairly  durable,  works  moderately 
well  and  takes  a  beautiful  high  polish.  It  is  often  confused  with 
the  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  but  the  differences  in  texture,  the  size  of  the 
rays  and  the  arrangement  of  pores  in  the  outer  part  of  the  growth 
rings  are  sufficient  to  permit  ready  separation  of  the  two. 

The  principal  use  is  for  fuel,  fence  posts  and  poles.  It  is  employed 
•occasionally  for  hub  stock  for  wheels  and  in  heavy  construction. 
Some  of  it  is  made  into  furniture  and  when  quarter-sawed  the  rays 
show  to  advantage.  It  makes  attractive  stair  balusters  and  posts, 
and  picture  molding. 

The  mesquites  form  a  group  of  small  or  medium-sized  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  arid  Southwest.  The  most  important  is  Prosopis  jwli- 
flora  and  its  two  varieties.  It  thrives  best  along  the  richer  valleys 
and  follows  the  beds  of  small  streams  for  long  distances  up  into  the 
mountains.  It  will  send  its  roots  to  great  depths  in  search  of  water 
and  not  infrequently  the  root  development  seems  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  part  above  ground,  giving  the  name  ' '  underground  forests. ' ' 
The  tree  is  small,  often  shrubby,  but  in  good  situations  reaches  a 
height  of  forty  feet  and  a  diameter  of  twenty  inches. 

A  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  root  wood  is  that  it  is  heavier 
than  wood  from  the  trunk.  The  wood  of  the  stem  varies  in  color  from 
a  dark  or  reddish  brown  heart  to  a  clear  yellow  in  the  thin  sapwood. 
It  is  hard,  heavy,  dense,  extremely  durable  in  contact  with  the  soU, 
but  not  very  strong  or  elastic.  It  takes  a  beautiful  polish  and  then 
somewhat  resembles  black  walnut.  The  wood  of  both  stem  and  roots 
contains  over  five  and  a  half  per  cent  of  tannin.  The  black  gum 
which  exudes  from  cuts  in  the  tree  trunks  and  is  apparently  composed 
of  dried  sap  contains  over  twenty  per  cent  of  tannin. 

Mesquite  is  the  most  important  tree  in  the  Southwest.  In  many 
parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  it  forms  the  chief,  often  the  only 
fuel.  The  big  roots  are  often  dug  up  for  this  purpose.  The  tree 
does  not  reach  proper  dimensions  for  lumber,  but  makes  good  fence 
posts,  railway  ties,  house  blocks  and  paving  material.  It  makes  a 
high-grade  furniture  material,  but  is  difficult  to  work  because  of  its 
hardness.  Large,  heavy  tables,  deeply  carved,  are  sold  in  some  of 
the  cities,  but  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  not  in  the  regular  furniture 
factories.  EoUers  for  moving  houses  in  the  Southwest  are  preferably 
of  mesquite  because  of  its  lasting  qualities.  Some  is  employed  in 
making  wagon  felloes  for  use  in  hot,  dry  regions,  but  the  wood  is  too 
brittle  to  withstand  heavy  shocks.  It  is  adapted  for  turnery  in  the 
manufacture  of  gavels,  goblets,  trays  and  many  kinds  of  novelties. 
An  excellent,  compact  charcoal  is  obtained  from  it. 

A  report  on  the  wood-using  industries  of  Texas  contains  this  para- 
graph in  reference  to  the  by-products  of  mesquite :  ' '  The  pods  are 
food  for  farm  stock.  Before  the  first  railroad  reached  San  Antonio 
mesquite  pods  were  a  regular  market  commodity.  The  Mexicans 
know  how  to  make  bread  and  brew  beer  from  the  fruit;  tan  leather 
with  the  resin;  dye  leather,  cloth  and  crockery  with  the  tree's  sap; 
make  ropes  and  baskets  of  the  bark.  Parched  pods  are  a  substitute 
for  coffee ;  bees  store  honey  from  the  bloom  which  remains  two  months 
on  the  trees;  riled  water  is  purified  with  a  decoction  of  mesquite 
chips;  vinegar  is  made  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  legumes; 
tomales  of  mesquite  bean  meal,  pepper,  chicken  and  cornshucks; 
mucilage  from  the  gum ;  and  gum  drops  from  the  drieds  sap. ' ' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  mesquite  was  introduced  into  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  1837  and  has  now  spread  so  as  to  cover  between 
50,000  and  60,000  acres  in  the  leeward  districts  of  the  larger  islands. 
The  tree  is  known  there  only  as  algaroba.     The  algaroba  forest  is 


the  largest  single  source  of  fuel  supply  in  the  territory.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  3,000  cords  are  sold  annually  in  Honolulu  at  a  price 
varying  from  $12  to  $14,  delivered.  The  algaroba  forests  are  further 
of  value  because  the  pods  make  good  stock  food  and  also  because 
the  tree  is  one  of  the  important  plants  locally  for  bee  pasturage.  It 
was  estimated  that  for  the  year  1907  the  total  amount  invested  ic 
apiaries  and  other  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  algaroba  honey 
was  $125,000  and  that  the  gross  receipts  for  algaroba  honey  products 
for  the  year  were  over  $25,000. 

Jamaica  dogwood  {Iclhyomethia  piscipula)  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  tropical  trees  of  Florida.  It  attains  a  height  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  and  a  diameter  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  The  wood  is 
very  heavy,  hard,  close-grained,  very  durable.  The  clear  yellow-brown 
color  makes  it  a  handsome  cabinet  wood.  Its  principal  uses  at 
present  are  fuel,  charcoal  and  boat  building. 

Cat's  claw  or  devil's  claw  (Acacia  greggii)  is  a  much-branched, 
short-trunked  tree,  sometimes  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high  and  six  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  western  Texas,  southern  New 
Mexico  and  southern  California.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  keen, 
hooked  spines  on  its  twigs.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  vari- 
able in  color,  sometimes  grayish  green,  or  dark  red  clouded  with 
streaks  and  patches  of  other  shades  and  tints.  The  wood  is  inclined 
to  be  contorted  due  to  the  presence  of  pits  and  cavities  which  slowly 
close  as  the  tree  grows  older.  It  makes  a  handsome  cabinet  wood 
and  is  employed  in  small  pieces  of  furniture,  novelties  and  ornaments. 
It  is  also  made  into  grills,  tool  handles  and  small  turned  ware.  A 
resinous  gum,  resembling  gum-arabic,  is  yielded  by  this  species  and 
the  wood  is  so  saturated  that  it  feels  greasy  to  the  touch. 

Texas  ebony  {Zygia  flexicaulis)  is  one  of  three  species,  and  grows 
in  parts  of  Texas.  The  wood  of  the  root  is  nearly  black  and  is  used 
to  imitate  the  ebony  of  commerce.  Stem  wood,  which  is  exceedingly 
heavy,  is  of  a  dark  color,  rich  brown  slightly  tinged  with  purple.  It  is 
used  in  turnery  for  fancy  articles,  but  principally  for  fence  posts, 
fuel  and  crossties.     It  is  also  employed  in  cabinet  making. 

Horse-bean  (Farkinsonw  aculeata)  is  another  small  shrubby  tree  of 
Texas,  Arizona  and  California.  The  wood  is  dense,  hard  and  mod- 
erately heavy,  and  is  occasionally  employed  in  making  small  articles 
such  as  paper  knives,  rulers,  paper  weights  and  various  novelties. 

Palo  verde  (Cercidium  torreyanum)  is  a  much-branched,  leafless, 
short-trunked,  thorny  tree  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  high  and 
ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  the  deserts  of  southern 
California.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  like  horn.  It  has  a 
few  uses  other  than  for  fuel  and  the  pungent  fumes  reduce  its  suita- 
bility for  this  purpose. 

Ironwood  (Olneya  tesota)  is  a  short,  thick-trunked,  bushy  tree 
growing  singly  or  in  open  patches  in  the  hot  desert  regions  of  south- 
ern California  and  southwest  Arizona.  Perfectly  dry  wood  of  this 
species  is  heavier  than  water.  The  color  is  a  deep  chocolate  brown, 
mottled  with  red;  sapwood  thin,  lemon-colored.  The  wood  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  split  or  work  and  is  used  only  locally  for  fuel  and 
minor  purposes. 

Wild  tamarind  (Hysiloma  latisUqva)  is  a  tree  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high  and  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  in  southern  Florida.  The 
color  of  the  heart  is  like  mahogany;  sapwood  thin,  nearly  white.  The 
wood  is  used  and  valued  locally  in  boat  and  shipbuilding. 

Yellow  wood  (Cladastris  lutea)  is  a  rare  and  local  tree  of  medium 
to  large  size  and  usually  divided  near  the  ground  into  two  or  three 
stems.  It  is  found  in  Tennessee  and  occasionally  in  neighboring 
regions.  The  color  of  the  heart  is  a  bright,  clear  yellow,  changing  to 
light  brown  on  exposure;  of  the  sapwood  nearly  white.  The  wood  is 
heavy,  very  hard,  strong,  close  grained  and  with  a  smooth,  satiny 
surface.  Its  use  is  limited  only  because  of  its  scarcity.  It  has  been 
employed  occasionally  for  gun  stocks,  more  often  for  fuel.  It  yields 
a  clear  yellow  dye. 

Mimosa  (Leucmna  pulvcrulenia)  is  a  medium-sized  tree  with  rather 
straight  trunk  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in 
Texas  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande.  The  wood  is  very  hard 
and  heavy.  The  heartwood  is  a  rich,  dark  brown,  resembling  mesquite, 
thin  sapwood,  yellow.  It  is  used  in  grill  work,  small  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, tool   handles,   jewel  boxes,  and  various  novelties. 
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Tanners'*  Demands  on  the  Forest 


The  art  of  the  tanner  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honorable 
in  the  catalogue.  Probably  converting  hides  into  leather  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  stated  occupations;  and  the  wonderful  chemical 
changes  which  go  on  in  the  conversion  have  been  the  subject  of 
study  and  experiment  by  the  industrial  chemist  for  many  years. 

The  use  of  the  bark  of  the  chestnut  oak  in  the  manufacture  of 
liquors  used  for  tanning  has  been  of  long  duration,  and  ' '  oak 
leather"  is  a  standard  product  and  a  staple  commodity.  Hemlock, 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  many  of  the  western  tanneries,  as 
well  as  the  great  available  supply,  is  also  being  used,  but  is  not 
generally  considered  nearly  so  good  as  oak. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  advancing  cost  of  chestnut 
oak  bark,  as  well  as  the  increasing  difficulty  of  getting  it  out, 
has  gradually  cut  down  the  consumption  by  the  tanners,  while  the 
use  of  extracts  imported  into  this  country  by  large  concerns  which 
operate  in  several  remote  quarters  of  the  globe  is  constantly  on 
the  increase.  Though  the  tanner  prefers  to  use  the  good  old 
reliable  oak  bark,  which  he  can  keep  an  eye  on  and  leech  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  still  the  force  of  necessity  is  compelling  him  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  the  importer  and  his  extracts.  The  latter 
are  not  more  costly  than  the  liquors  taken  from  the  bark  of  the 
domestic  oak,  but  for  reasons  of  quality  the  leather  manufacturer 
does  not  care  to  use  any  more  of  them  than  he  has  to. 

To  indicate  the  extent  of  the  consumption,  a  visitor  at  one  of 
the  principal  Ohio  valley  tanneries  was  surprised  to  notice  several 
large  tank  cars  standing  on  the  siding.  These  had  just  been 
emptied  of  their  contents  of  extract,  which  had  been  pumped  into 
large  tanks  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  tanner  explained  that 
they  had  to  buy  carloads  frequently,  contracting  for  their  require- 
ments for  a  year  at  a  time  and  specifying  deliveries  as  needed. 
Many  of  the  tanners  use  scores  of  tanks  of  this  material  annually, 
and  the  business  consequently  amounts  to  a  great  deal. 

In  this  connection,  as  a  pointer  to  the  stave  men  and  others 
interested  in  the  package  business,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
tank  car  has  just  about  put  the  good  old-fashioned  barrel  out  of 
business,  as  far  as  the  handling  of  extracts  is  concerned.  The 
tanners  used  to  buy  their  supplies  of  liquors  in  barrels,  and  those 
who  have  no  sidings  still  do;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  barrels  in  good  condition  for  return  purposes,  after  they  were 
emptied,  and  the  comparatively  low  price  jjaid  on  their  return, 
most  of  the  leather  people  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  more  economical  to  use  tanks. 

Besides,  they  point  to  the  labor  that  is  saved  by  using  the  pump 
in  transferring  their  liquors  from  the  tank  to  the  mixing  vats, 
whereas  with  the  barrel  in  use  this  was  a  more  or  less  cumbersome 
and  inconvenient  process.  From  what  could  be  gathered  in  a  few 
conversations  on  the  subject,  the  barrel  men  have  about  lost  out 
with  the  tannery  trade. 

However,  this  may  be  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  importers  of 
tannery  extracts  doubtless  are  compelled  to  ship  their  product  in 
barrels  from  the  point  of  manufacture  to  this  country,  and  so  are 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  using  barrels  for  the  first  lap  of 
the  journey,  even  though  the  final  shipment  may  be  in  tanks. 
Hence,  the  stave  men  and  the  shook  manufacturer  may  get  the 
business  after  all,  even  though  the  tanner  doesn  't  buy  his  extracts 
in  barrels  at  present. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  extracts,  as  noted,  has  been  very  much 
in  evidence,  but  it  is  likely  that  while  the  cost  of  the  bark  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  the  difficulty 'of  getting  it  at 
certain  periods,  when  work  in  the  woods  is  out  of  the  question,  is 
one  of  the  biggest  reasons  in  favor  of  buying  more  or  less  satis- 
factory substitutes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  tanners  are 
compelled  to  carry  large  stocks  of  bark  in  their  sheds  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  tide  over  any  periods  when  the  country  bark  pro- 
ducers will  not  be  able  to  supply  them. 

The  chestnut  bark  production  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  tie 
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manufacture,  little  of  it  being  handled  at  the  sawmills,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  comparatively  little  chestnut  oak  is  cut  into 
boards.  Its  poor  appearance  and  generally  low-grade  condition 
operate  against  its  use  for  lumber,  but  it  makes  an  excellent  tie 
material,  although  unusually  heavy  and  inclined  to  check.  The  tie 
men  themselves  do  not  as  a  rule  look  after  the  chestnut  oak  bark; 
but  ordinarily  arrange  with  the  dealers  in  the  commodity  to  strip 
the  logs  of  the  bark,  which  enables  the  tie  manufacturers  to  handle 
the  timber  more  conveniently.  Consequently  they  charge  com- 
paratively little  for  this  "bark  privilege,"  as  it  might  be  called, 
and  thus  the  dealers  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  pretty  good 
profit  out  of  it. 

This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  tanners  at  the  Ohio  river  are 
paying  .$12  a  cord  for  bark,  delivered;  and  as  the  rate  on  this 
material  averages  about  12  cents,  making  a  freight  charge  of  $2.69 
a  cord,  the  $12  charge  produces  a  net  price  of  $9.31,  which  is 
pretty  good,  considering  the  price  at  which  low-grade  lumber  is 
being  sold.  However,  stave  men  and  lumber  manufacturers  have 
never  been  interested  in  developing  this  end  of  the  business,  for 
the  reason  that  chestnut  oak  itself  is  not  highly  regarded  in  either 
branch  of  the  business. 

The  movement  of  the  mark  is  usuall}'  not  handled  on  a  very 
up-to-date  basis.  As  the  material  is  produced  in  comparatively 
small  quantities,  it  is  hauled  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  and 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  sufficient  tonnage  has  been  secured  to 
make  up  a  carload.  This  is  then  shipped,  but  meanwhile  the  bark 
has  been  more  or  less  exposed  and  has  lost  considerable  of  its 
' '  flavor. ' ' 

A  more  scientific  method  has  been  adopted  by  a  concern  in 
eastern  Tennessee,  which  set  up  a  plant  for  the  extraction  of  the 
tannic  acid  from  chestnut  oak  bark,  as  well  as  from  chestnut  wood 
and  other  timber  containing  a  fair  amount  of  the  desired  chemical. 
In  this  way  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  ship  the  product  at  small 
cost,  compared  with  the  freight  on  the  bark  itself,  and  apparently 
should  be  able  to  develop  a  profitable  business  without  much 
trouble. 

The  tanners  themselves  are  old-fashioned  and  conservative,  how- 
ever, and  most  of  them  prefer  to  buy  the  bark,  pile  it  until  needed, 
grind  it,  convey  it  to  their  leech-houses,  prepare  the  liquors,  with- 
draw the  spent  bark,  pump  the  liquors  to  the  tanks  to  await  use 
and  go  to  all  the  other  trouble  and  expense  necessary,  rather  than 
get  the  oak  extract  in  its  final  form  and  devoid  of  the  incon- 
venience attached  to  the  method  usually  employed. 

But  as  one  tanner  put  it,  "Just  as  a  coffee  drinker  would  rather 
have  his  brew  made  from  the  freshly  ground  beans,  so  we  want  to 
get  the  fresh  liquors  from  the  bark.  When  the  extract  is  made, 
the  very  last  bit  of  the  tannic  acid  is  boiled  out  of  it,  and  the 
results  are  not  unlike  those  experienced  by  the  coffee  drinker  who 
finds  that  the  new  cook  has  allowed  the  coffee  to  boil  and  boil  and 
boil  until  it  tastes  like  day  before  yesterday's  dish  water.  The 
extractors,  of  course,  endeavor  to  clarify  the  product  as  much  as 
possible,  and  give  us  the  best  liquors  they  can  produce;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  feel  that  quality  leather  can  be  produced  more  cer- 
tainly when  the  tanner  has  full  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the 
bark. ' ' 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  tanners,  instead  of  burning  the 
spent  bark,  as  formerly,  are  now  getting  value  out  of  it  by  selling 
it  to  manufacturers  of  white  lead.  The  latter  employ  it,  it  is  said, 
in  finishing  their  product,  burning  the  bark  with  it  as  a  means  of 
carbonizing  or  corroding  it.  This  prevents  it  from  deteriorating 
through  oxidation,  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  put  out  in  a  pure 
chemical  condition. 


A  novel  feature  in  toothpicks  is  now  being  advertised  by  a  Boston 
concern.  High-grade  paper  birch  toothpicks  are  soaked  in  a  decoction 
of  cinnamon  bark  until  they  acquire  an  agreeable  flavor  and  scent.  A 
box  of  three  hundred  sells  for  fifteen  cents. 
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Northern  Poplar  for  Paper  Pulp 


The  demands  for  raw  material  to  supply  the  ivood  pulp  industry 
have  recently  increased  in  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1900  there  were 
some  odd  2,000,000  cords  used;  iu  1911  there  were  over  4,328,000 
cords  used;  thus  increasing  over  100  per  cent  in  a  decade.  Spruce 
used  to  be  practically  the  only  wood  used  for  paper  pulp.  Xow  it 
supplies  only  about  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  amount,  and  a 
large  portion  of  our  spruce  is  imported  from  Canada.  Besides  spruce 
a  large  amount  of  hemlock,  balsam  fir  and  a  great  variety  of  hard- 
woods are  coming  into  common  use  to  supply  the  increasing  demands 
not  only  for  the  newspaper  trade  but  also  for  nearly  every  other  form 
in  which  paper  is  used. 

Among  the  most  common  hardwoods  being  used  are  beech,  maple, 
birch,  Cottonwood  and  poplar.  During  the  calendar  year  1911, 
368,000  cords  of  poplar  were  used  as  against  300,000  cords  in  1908. 
It  now  furnishes  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  supply.  Poplar  is 
the  usual  term  applied  to  two  common  species  found  in  the  Xorth 
woods,  the  quaking  aspen  and  the  big  tooth  aspen  or  poplar.  They 
are  botanically  closely  associated.  The  former  is  the  populus  trem- 
uJoides  and  the  latter  the  populus  grandUlentata.  They  are  the  com- 
mon trees  that  spriug  up  after  the  land  is  cut  over  aud  then  burned 
over  throughout  the 
northern  New  Eng- 
land section,  the  Ad- 
irondacks,  the  lumber 
region  of  the  lake 
states  and  throughout 
southern   Canada. 

Until  a  few  years 
ago.  little  attention 
was  paid  to  this 
growth,  it  being  re- 
garded as  practically 
worthless  and  even  in- 
jurious to  a  growth  of 
the  more  valuable 
trees  that  might  be 
restocking  these  cut- 
over  areas.  But  with 
tlie  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  our  spruce 
timber  and  in  looking 
about  for  some  suc- 
cessful substitute  it 
was  found  that  the 
fibers  of  these  poplars 
adapted     themselves 

admirably  for  use  both  with  the  mechanical  and  chemical  process  of 
pulp  manufacture.  The  largest  part  of  it,  however,  is  reduced  by  the 
soda  process.  The  qualities  that  make  these  poplars  valuable  in  this 
industry  are  the  comparatively  light,  even  and  soft  fibered  woods. 
The  tissues  are  straight  grained  and  free  from  resins,  tannins,  gums 
and  other  undesirable  elements.  The  bark  is  also  very  thin  and  is 
easily  rossed  off  by  the  barking  machines.  The  wood  of  the  large 
tooth  aspen  is  somewhat  heavier  and  harder  (specific  gravity  .46) 
.than  that  of  the  quaking  aspen  (specific  gravity  .40).  They  have 
found  but  little  demand  for  use  in  other  industries  on  account  of 
the  weak  character  of  the  wood  as  well  as  their  poor  durable  quali- 
ties. However,  both,  and  especially  the  large  tooth  aspen,  have 
been  considerably  used  in  the  excelsior  industry  and  to  some  extent 
for  box  boards,   woodenware  and  toys. 

For  paper  pulp  the  average  price  paid  at  the  mills  for  the  pop- 
lars is  about  $8.00  per  full  cord  (a  stack  4'x4'xS'  long),  and  the 
price  is  steadily  advancing  as  the  supply  of  spruce  diminishes. 
Spruce  brings  an  average  of  about  $10.00  a  cord  now  and  some  mills 
are  forced  to  pay  as  high  as  $16.00  per  cord  delivered.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  burned  over  laud  iu  the  Adirondacks,  northern 
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A   TYPICAL    STAND    OF    NORTHERN    POPLAR    GROWING    ON    AN    OLD    BURNED    TIMBER 
TRACT  NEAR   INTERNATIONAL  FALLS  IN  NORTHERN  MINNESOT.\.     THIS  IS  COMING  INTO 

STRONG  DEMAND  FOR  PULPWOOD 


Maine,  Xew  Hampshire,  ilichigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  that 
are  yielding  good  stands  containing  from  ten  to  forty  cords  of 
poplar  pulpwood  per  acre.  A  number  of  companies  have  been 
quietly  buying  up  several  large  tracts  of  these  old  lumbered  areas 
at  attractive  prices  with  the  intention  of  cutting  the  poplar  for 
cordwood. 

Both  species  grow  with  remarkable  ease  and  rapidity  and  several 
areas  in  the  Adirondacks  have  been  cut  over  at  least  two  or  three 
times  for  pulpwood.  The  big  tooth  aspen  grows  to  larger  size  than 
the  other  and  frequently  attains  a  diameter  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
inches  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  Both  trees  are  compara- 
tively short  lived  and  decay  sets  in  rapidly  after  attaining  a  cer- 
tain age.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  a  splendid  stand  of 
poplar,  both  of  large  individual  size  of  trees  and  of  great  extent 
over  a  considerable  area.  The  trees  stand  fairly  close  together,  trim 
themselves  readily  of  the  lower  limbs  and  grow  tall  and  straight. 

These  poplars  should  not  be  confused  with  the  yellow  poplar,  the 
Carolina  poplar  or  cottonwood  which  is  a  common  tree  in  our  eastern 
hardwood  forests.  This  tree  is  also  a  very  rapid  grower  and  has 
been  recently  urged   as  a  splendid  tree  to  plant  for  pulp  purposes 

in  various  lumber 
and  forestry  circles. 
It  has  been  widely 
planted  for  decorative 
purposes  and  has  been 
successfully  used  in 
producing  a  paper  of 
very  high  order. 

On  several  hard- 
wood operations,  both 
the  poplar  and  the 
cottonwood  are  being 
cut  into  cordwood 
lengths  and  shipped 
to  pulp  mOls  since 
they  often  command 
a  better  price  when 
utilized  in  this  form 
than  in  any  other. 

Those    who    reduce 
cordwood  to  board 
measure  generally  fig- 
ure   that    a    cord    is 
equivalent  to  six  hun- 
dred board  feet,  but 
that  factor  is  not  in 
universal  use.     The  accuracy  depends  largely  upon  the  size  and  form 
of  the  sticks,  the  more  open  the  ricks  the  less  the  actual  quantity  of 
wood  present. 


Over  forty  years  ago  an  eastern  railroad  purchased  one  hundred 
lignum-vitee  ties  at  a  cost  of  four  dollars  apiece.  Of  the  original 
number  forty  are  still  in  service  and  have  outworn  three  sets  of  rails. 
The  other  sixty  were  removed  because  they  were  "spiked  to  death" 
and  not  from  decay. 

«         *         * 

Libraries,  locker-rooms  and  shower-baths  are  found  in  some  big 
flooring  plants,  indicating  that  the  owners  of  these  establishments 
believe  that  aiding  their  men  to  keep  clean,  and  to  improve  their 
minds  with  the  right  kind  of  reading,  is  not  only  humanitarian 
work,  but  a  positive  asset  of  the  institution.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  man  who  is  employed  in  a  flooring  factory  which  takes 
account  of  his  value  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  machine  hand,  is  going 
to  develop  an  intense  degree  of  loyalty;  and  loyalty  is  a  mighty 
asset  in  the  battle  for  business,  as  well  as  in  military  operations. 
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Wood  the  JJnderwriter  s  Scapegoat    Qj 


George  H.  Holt  of  Chicago  summarized  the  attitude  of  the  fire 
underwriters  very  pithily  some  time  ago  when  he  said  that  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  wood  in  building  construction  was  invariably 
met  with  the  cry  of  "Tire!"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
sumption of  lumber  in  buildings,  especially  those  of  great  cost 
and  pretensions,  has  been  reduced  because  of  the  impression  which 
has  been  created  that  wood  is  not  only  undesirable  but  positively 
hazardous. 

In  a  recent  issue  Hardwood  Eecord  commented  editorially  on 
an  article  appearing  in  Collier's  Weekly  analyzing  the  causes 
resulting  in  an  appalling  annual  fire  loss.  This  article  has  been 
followed  by  a  number  of  others  dealing  with  the  same  problem. 
The  series  is  called  "The  Business  of  Arson,"  and  is  the  work 
of  Arthur  E.  McFarlane.  Collier's  Weekly  has  a  leaning  toward 
the  sensational,  and  is  sometimes  inclined  to  exaggerate;  but  it 
can  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  read  the  stories 
that  Mr.  McParlane  has  demonstrated  that  he  possesses  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  fire  insurance  business,  and  is  writing 
facts.  The  fire  insurance  men  may  not  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
but  they  must  of  necessity  acknowledge  the  truth  of  his 
statements. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  series,  we  find  these  significant 
remarks: 

"The  authorities  and  the  public  alike  have  been  going  by  a 
set  of  predigested  theories,  picturesque  and  plausible,  no  doubt, 
but  put  forward  to  hide  the  facts.  We  have  been  telling  ourselves 
that  our  tremendous,  ever-increasing  fire  loss  is  due  to  bad  building 
construction;  to  carelessness,  negligence  and  bad  housekeeping;  to 
our  'unparalleled  industrial  activity';  to  our  'climate.'  Let  us 
take  the  first  and  most  common  objection — bad  construction.  Our 
standards  in  that  respect  are  in  the  main  indefensible.  Once  the 
fire  starts,  it  is  bad  construction  that  burns  an  entire  city.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  that  point,  however,  but  solely  with  the 
question  how  the  fire  starts.  Now  wood  is,  by  common  consent, 
the  most  inflammable  of  building  materials.  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
South  Germany  are  all  wood  builders,  yet  our  ratio  of  loss  aver- 
ages from  eight  to  thirteen  times  greater  than  theirs.  This,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  fire  departments,  compared  to  ours, 
are  material  for  vaudeville.  Again,  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
Boston,  even  small  cities  like  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  now  have  their 
'fire  limits' — great  central  areas  where  frame  construction  is  no 
longer  permitted,  and  in  which  for  twenty  years  joisted  brick 
has  steadily  given  way  to  steel,  concrete  and  hollow  tile.  Has 
this  made  itself  felt?  It  is  in  the  modern  fireproof  mercantile 
buildings  of  America — buildings  unequaled  in  Europe — that  our 
big  cities'  heaviest  fire  losses  now  occur!" 

Isn't  that  a  splendid  commentary  on  the  situation?  Wood  has 
been  ruled  out  of  building  construction -as  far  as  possible  to  make 
room  for  so-called  fireproof  materials,  and  instead  of  the  loss 
ratio  falling,  it  actually  increases!  The  reason  given  by  Collier's 
writer  is  thatarson  is  responsible:  organized,  widespread,  system- 
atic burning  of  property  for  money,  resulting  in  fifty  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  payments  made  by  the  insurance  companies  being 
on  criminal  fires.  Europe  can  use  wood  and  have  a  mere  fraction 
of  our  fire  losses;  but  Europe  has  no  arson  trust.  Instead  of 
driving  the  incendiaries  out  of  business  and  putting  a  few  score 
of  them  in  the  penitentiary,  America  has  chosen  thus  far  to  confine 
her  efforts  to  improving  the  physical  condition  of  buildings,  centering 
her  heaviest  attack  on  the  use  of  wood. 

The  logic  of  the  situation  is  all  with  the  magazine  writer,  who 
has  analyzed  the  situation  in  great  detail,  and  has  shown  how  a 
period  of  numerous  commercial  failures  is  always  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  many  fires;  how  changes  of  fashions  result  in 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  goods  which  have  gone  out  of  style  and 
•jonsequently  become  worthless,  except  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies, which  are  always  ready  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  junk 
of  this  kind;  how  the  evil  of  overinsurance,  fostered  by  the  flat 
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commission  system,  has  been  developed  by  greedy  brokers  and 
agents  until  every  possible  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  business 
man  in  straits  to  burn  his  own  property,  and  every  opportunity 
is  offered  the  crook  to  go  into  a  fake  business  and  clean  up  a  tidy 
profit  by  an  annual  fire. 

Fire  insurance  men,  in  private,  are  constantly  speaking  of  the 
moral  hazard,  and  constantly  protesting  against  the  payment  of 
losses  on  fires  which  they  are  certain  are  crooked,  but  which 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  so.  And  yet  they  meet  the  situation 
publicly  by  appealing  for  better  construction,  ordinances  limiting 
the  use  of  wood,  improvements  in  the  fire  department  and  water- 
works system.  It  is  as  though  a  patient  suffering  from  appendicitis- 
and  needing  the  heroic  remedy  of  the  knife  were  to  be  approached 
with  a  face  lotion.  The  application  is  to  the  wrong  spot.  It 
can't  get  results,  because  the  essential  factor  has  been  disregarded. 

There  is  no  telling  what  effect  the  Collier's  series  will  hav& 
on  the  insurance  situation.  Fire  underwriters  may  insist  that 
while  arson  is  a  large  item  in  the  fire  bill  paid  by  Americans,, 
loosening  the  regulations  concerning  construction  and  letting  down 
the  bars  to  the  lumbermen  for  the  use  of  their  products  would 
not  help  the  situation.  With  some  show  of  reason  they  might  say 
that  present  efforts  should  be  extended,  and  not  discontinued. 

But  the  lack  of  logic  in  their  position  is  that  "faulty  construc- 
tion," which  has  been  made  a  synonymous  term  with  "woodett 
construction, ' '  has  been  alluded  to  as  the  chief  cause  of  our 
excessive  fire  losses.  Now  that  it  has  been  practically  demon- 
strated that  this  is  not  so,  there  is  no  longer  any  good  reason 
for  discriminating  against  the  third  most  important  industry  in. 
the  country  in  the  regulations  pertaining  to  building.  As  a  neces- 
sary precaution,  required  in  order  to  protect  the  community,  the- 
rigorous  laws  affecting  the  consumption  of  forest  products  in 
building  might  have  been  justified;  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  this  alleged  necessity  does  not  exist,  and  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  immense  fire  waste  of  the  United  States  is  due  not  so 
much  to  poor  construction  as  to  arson,  the  justification  for  making 
lumber  the  scapegoat  of  the  entire  situation  disappears. 

Probably  it  will  be  difficulut,  if  not  impossible,  to  extend  the 
use  of  lumber  much  further  in  the  general  construction  of  large- 
buildings.  Reinforced  concrete  and  steel  are  of  course  needed  iu 
the  structural  work.  But  in  the  interior  finish,  including  the 
windows,  doors,  panels,  moldings,  floors,  etc.,  and  in  the  furni- 
ture used  in  these  buildings,  wood  should  predominate,  considering 
every  factor  from  beauty  and  utility  to  durability  and  cost. 
Lumbermen  ought  to  study  the  facts  in  this  connection  and  pre- 
pare themselves  to  oppose  any  statements  of  the  wild-eyed  variety 
regarding  the  dire  effects  of  putting  wood  into  a  building.  A 
little  educational  work  along  this  line,  undertaken  by  everybody 
interested,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the  some- 
what unfavorable  sentiment  that  is  found  in  many  quarters.  Of 
course  the  Collier's  series  is  helping  in  that  direction,  and  it 
should  be  followed  up  by  those  directly  interested. 

The  extreme  position  taken  by  fire  insurance  authorities  in. 
the  United  States,  along  with  the  manufacturers  of  substitute- 
building  materials,  to  the  effect  that  not  a  stick  of  lumber  as  big 
as  a  match  ought  to  be  used  in  a  city  building,  is  in  sharp  contrast' 
with  the  sane  and  efficient  regulations  of  European  countries. 
They  realize  that  for  many  purposes  wood  is  better,  as  well  as 
cheaper,  than  other  materials;  that  its  production  and  manufac- 
ture constitute  an  important  industry,  which  should  be  encour- 
aged as  much  as  possible  consistent  with  the  general  good;  that 
fires  can  be  prevented  to  best  advantage  by  rooting  out  incen- 
diaries, investigating  all  fires  and  publishing  the  criminally  negli- 
gent as  well  as  the  incendiary  himself;  and  consequently  they 
are  holding  their  losses  down,  by  the  use  of  common  every-day 
horse  sense,  instead  of  radical  and  extreme  measures  at  one  end 
and  none  at  all  at  the  other. 
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It  isn't  often  that  a  magazine^'gives  the  public  illumination 
on  the  why's  and  wherefore's  of  the  orthodox  tenets  of  a  big 
business  afifeeting  the  public  in  a  thousand  ways,  like  fire  insur- 
ance; and  when  a  publication  like  Collier's  really  exposes  the 
facts  and  demonstrates  that  lumber  has  been  used  as  a  target  and 


a  blind  to  distract  attention  from  more  important  factors,  it 
earns  the  thanks  of  the  entire  community.  Lumbermen  at  least 
ought  to  feel  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  McFarlane, 
and  see  to  it  that  the  public  at  large  is  given  the  essential  points 
of  the  story  of  "The  Business  of  Arson." 
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Although  four-fifths  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States 
is  coniferous,  nevertheless  the  hardwoods  occupy  a  place  which 
conifers  cannot  fill.  The  woods  of  the  pines,  the  spruces  and  the 
firs,  for  example,  are  of  simple  structure,  comparatively  easy  to 
work  and  to  season,  and  well  suited  for  construction  purposes 
generally.  They  are,  however,  lacking  in  combined  hardness, 
strength  and  toughness  which  make  such  species  as  the  oak  and 
hickory  so  valuable.  The  growth  of  hardwoods  is  usually  slower 
and  their  soil  requirements  more  exacting  than  those  of  the  conifers, 
but  there  are  many  uses  of  timber  for  which  only  the  hardwoods 
are  suited  and  no  solution  of  the  future  timber  supply  can  be 
reached  which  does  not  take  them  into  full  consideration. 

The  logger  in  coniferous  forests  is  daily  acknowledging  a  debt 
to  hardwoods  in  the  many  uses  he  makes  of  them.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  tools  and  equipment.  An  indispensable 
tool  is  the  ax,  and  a  most  essential  feature  is  that  it  should  have 
a  good  handle.  The  choice  wood  for  this  purpose  is  second-growth 
hickory,  though  sugar  maple,  hornbeam  and  occasionally  other 
woods  are  employed  when  hickory  is  not  readily  obtainable.  The 
handles  for  single-bitted  axes  are  either  curved  or  straight,  being 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  preference.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  loggers  prefer  a  thirty-six-inch  handle,  while  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  large  timber  is  handled,  the  lengths  vary  from 
thirty-eight  or  forty  inches  for  the  average-sized  timber  to  forty- 
four  inches  for  redwoods.  Handles  for  double-bitted  axes  are 
necessarily  straight  in  order  that  either  bit  may  be  used,  and  are 
made  in  the  same  lengths  as  those  for  single-bitted  axes.  Handles 
for  broadaxes  are  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-six  inches  long  and 
have  a  slight  upward  curve  immediately  behind  the  eye  of  the  ax 
to  enable  the  workman  to  assume  a  more  uprighl  position  and  still 
retain  a  correct  cutting  angle  for  the  blade.  The  handle  for  a 
turpentine  ax  is  straight  and  usually  thirty-six  inches  in  length. 

The  handles  on  cross-cut  saws  are  made  of  sugar  maple,  beech 
or  other  good  quality  hardwood.  They  are  always  round,  about 
II2  inches  in  diameter  and  frora  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
Handsaw  handles  are  mostly  of  beech,  except  for  the  highest 
priced,  which  are  of  apple  wood. 

An  essential  part  of  every  feller's  and  log-maker's  equipment  is 
the  wedge  which  is  used  to  assist  in  directing  the  fall  of  trees 
and  to  prevent  the  saw  pinching  in  the  cut.  They,  are  made  of 
hardwood  or  of  metal.  In  the  former  case  they  are  of  hickory, 
sugar  maple,  beech,  hornbeam,  dogwood  and  persimmon,  depending 
upon  which  kind  is  accessible.  They  have  the  advantages  over 
metal  wedges  of  being  inexpensive  and  holding  better.  They  are 
made  by  the  sawyers  as  needed  or  by  contract  at  about  two'cents 
each.  They  are  ordinarily  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  2%  to  3^2 
inches  wide  and  about  one  inch  thick  at  the  head.  From  thirty 
to  forty  of  these  wedges  are  used  up  by  a  saw  crew  every  month. 
A  verv  large  wedge,  commonly  known  as  a  "glut,"  is  often  used 
in  splitting  posts  and  rails,  being  driven  in  after  the  cleft  is 
started  with  an  iron  wedge. 

Iron  wedges  are  generally  driven  by  means  of  a  wooden  maul 
made  by  the  camp  blacksmith  from  sugar  maple,  yellow  birch, 
hornbeam  or  other  hard  and  tough  wood.  A  common  form  used  in 
Maine  is  made  from  a  round  tree  section,  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  inches  long.  A  head  eight  inches 
long  is  left  on  one  end  of  the  section  and  the  remainder  is  trimmed 
down  to  a  diameter  of  two  inches  to  form  a  handle.     Sometimes 


the  head  is  bound  with  iron  hoops  to  prevent  splitting.  Mauls 
are  also  made  from  large  oak  burrs  which  are  hewed  out  and  fitted 
with  a  handle  through  the  center.  Such  a  maul  can  be  made  very 
heavy  for  splitting  bolts,  rails,  posts  and  fiiewood  and  will  last 
a  long  time. 

The  peavy  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  logger 's  equipment. 
The  standard  handle  is  5,  5%  or  6  feet  long,  but  may  be  made  in 
special  lengths  as  desired.  The  original  handles  of  hickory  or  ash 
are  often  replaced  by  the  camp  blacksmith  with  maple,  hornbeam, 
white  oak  or  such  suitable  wood  as  is  at  hand.  Handspikes  are 
wooden  levers  from  five  to  seven  feet  long.  Only  hardwoods  such 
as  hickory,  oak,  sugar  maple,  black  birch,  hornbeam  and  a  few 
others  have  the  required  strength  for  this  purpose. 

Laborers  engaged  in  bringing  crossties,  stave  bolts  and  other 
timber  down  steep  slopes  often  use  a  tool  known  as  a  "pick-a- 
roon."  On  a  hickory,  ash  or  oak  handle  is  attached  a  head  with 
a  recurved  pike  for  sticking  into  the  bolt  or  tie  to  drag  it.  Fre- 
quently pick-a-roons  are  made  from  worn-out  axes  by  removing 
a  portion  of  the  cutting  edge.  There  are  various  other  logging 
tools  which  require  hardwood  handles,  a  common  example  being 
the  pike  pole.  The  scale  stick  for  determining  the  contents  of 
logs  is  almost  invariably  of  hickory,  for  few  other  species  possess 
its  suppleness  and  wear-resisting  properties. 

In  the  transportation  of  logs  and  lumber  hardwoods  play  an 
important  part  not  only  in  the  regular  wagons,  trucks  and  sleds 
but  also  in  various  contrivances  of  local  manufacture.  A  crude 
form  of  sled  sometimes  used  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  South 
when  the  ground  is  too  soft  for  wheels  is  called  a  "lizard."  It 
is  made  from  the  natural  fork  of  an  oak  or  other  hardwood  of  the 
requisite  shape  and  strength,  hewed  flat  on  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  and  with  an  upward  sweep  on  the  forward  end  so  that  it  can 
readily  slide  over  obstructions  when  in  use.  Across  the  two  prongs 
is  bolted  a  bunk  for  the  log  to  rest  on.  The  log  is  held  in  place 
by  a  chain  which  is  finally  passed  through  the  upturned  nose  of 
the  lizard.  With  this  contrivance  logs  can  be  snaked  out  without 
diflSculty  unless  the  bottom  is  extremely  soft  and  miry. 

A  higher  type  of  sled  used  for  the  same  purpose  is  known  as 
a  "go-devil."  In  this  case  two  unshod  hardwood  runners,  often 
yellow  birch,  are  selected  from  timbers  having  natural  crooks. 
The  usual  type  is  from  6  to  7%  feet  long,  6  inches  wide  and  from 
3  to  5  inches  thick.  About  2  feet  or  so  from  the  rear  end  of  the 
runners  is  bolted  a  bunk,  6x6  inches  square  and  from  4  to  5  feet 
long,  bearing  at  the  center  a  ring  used  in  binding  on  the  logs. 
The  curved  forward  ends  of  the  runners  are  connected  by  a  roller. 
The  sled  is  drawn  by  means  of  chains  fastened  to  either  side  of 
the  bunk  or  to  the  runners,  and  since  it  has  no  tongue  a  go-devil 
can  be  turned  around  within  a  narrow  compass.  Sometimes  two 
go-devils  are  fastened  together  into  a  "jumbo"  for  hauling  on 
snow  for  distances  less  than  a  half  mile. 

In  the  Northeast  go-devils  are  replaced  in  some  cases  by  yarding 
sleds  or  drays.  A  yarding  sled  is  made  by  the  camp  blacksmith 
and  consists  of  a  pair  of  yellow  birch  or  maple  runners,  7  feet 
long,  3  inches  wide,  and  shod  with  %-inch  steel.  The  runners  are 
held  together  by  a  bunk  8  inches  square  and  4  or  5  feet  long, 
placed  about  3  feet  from  the  rear  ends.  In  order  to  facilitate 
handling  the  sled  in  the  woods  the  bunk  is  made  in  two  parts — a 
lower  stationary  bar  firmly  bolted  and  braced  to  the  runners,  and 
an   upper   piece   which    is   temporarily   removed   when   the   sled    is 
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turned  around  in  the  woods.  The  upper  bunk  has  grooves  in  the 
ends  or  sides  above  the  runner  and  these  fit  around  pins,  called 
' '  starts, ' '  which  are  fastened  in  the  lower  bunk.  Kve  large  logs 
or  seven  or  eight  small  ones  with  one  end  supported  on  the  bunk, 
the  other  dragging  on  the  ground,  can  be  hauled  at  a  time. 

There  are  various  other  kinds  of  sleds  in  use,  depending  upon 
the  length  of  haul,  kind  of  road,  section  of  the  country,  etc.  In 
the  Lake  States  and  Adirondacks,  where  yarding  sleds  are  not 
used,  a  "bob"  performs  similar  work.  In  some  places  logs  are 
transported  considerable  distances  on  heavy  sleds  variously  known 
as  "two-sleds,"  "twin-sleds"  and  "wagon-sleds."  They  are  made 
from  well-seasoned  oak,  maple  or  birch.  The  woodwork  lasts  from 
three  to  four  seasons,  but  the  runner  shoes  must  be  removed  every 
year.  The  cost  of  making  a  two-sled  in  a  camp  blacksmith  shop, 
including  labor  and  materials,  is  between  $50  and  $75.  Dealers  in 
logging  supplies  quote  them  at  prices  ranging  from  $100  to  $150 
each. 

A  low  truck,  called  a  ' '  bummer ' '  or  self-loading  skidder,  has 
come  into  extensive  use  in  the  flat  and  rolling  hardwood  and  yel- 
low pine  forests  of  the  South,  particularly  in  Arkansas  and  Louis- 
iana. While  those  for  sale  by  manufacturers  have  skeleton  wheels 
24  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  6-inch  tire,  many  operators  prefer  to 
make  their  own  out  of  black  gum.  In  the  latter  case  the  wheels 
are  solid,  with  a  14-inch  face  and  a  diameter  varying  from  18  to 
SI  inches,  and  possess  the  advantage  of  a  greater  bearing  surface 
C/n  soft  ground.  Heavy  steel  axles  support  a  wooden  bunk  2% 
to  314  feet  long  and  slightlj'  concave  on  its  upper  surface.  A 
tongue  5%  feet  in  length  is  attached  to  the  bunk  and  serves  not 
only  as  a  tongue  but  also  as  a  loading  lever.     Small  logs  are  held 


on  the  bunk  with  chains  and  large  ones  with  tongs.  A  log  is 
loaded  by  placing  the  bummer,  tongue  up,  alongside  and  3  or  4 
feet  from  one  end,  attaching  the  tongs  and  then  pulling  the  tongue 
down  into  a  horizontal  position.  This  places  the  log  on  the  wheels 
and  by  squaring  the  truck  around  it  drops  on  the  bunk  and  is 
ready  to  start  for  the  skidway.  Bummers  can  be  built  by  the  camp 
blacksmith  for  from  $12  to  $15  each,  while  the  dealer 's  price 
is  about  $40  . 

In  railroad  logging  stringer  roads  are  sometimes  built  if  suitable 
hardwoods  are  available  for  the  rails.  Crossties  from  8  to  12  inches 
iu  diameter  and  7  feet  long  are  cut  along  the  track  and  spaced 
from  18  to  24  inches  on  main  lines  and  from  24  to  30  inches  on 
spurs.  On  these  are  placed  6x6-inch  wooden  rails  made  up  of  two 
sawed  pieces,  3x6  inches,  one  jjlaeed  on  top  of  the  other  and  fast- 
ened together  and  to  the  ties  by  heavy  wire  spikes.  The  top  rail 
is  made  of  beech,  birch  or  sugar  maple  and  is  sometimes  covered 
with  strap  iron.  For  the  lower  rail  any  strong  wood  of  little  value, 
such  as  wormy  oak,  will  do.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  stringer 
road  is  heavy  as  the  rails  sliver  badly  and  break,  requiring  so 
much  repairing  after  the  first  six  months  that  the  road  is  prac- 
tically rebuilt  in  a  couple  of  years.  The  cost  of  building  stringer 
roads  is  from  $800  to  $1,200  a  mile,  exclusive  of  material,  though 
this  may  be  greatly  increased  where  numerous  bridges  are  neces- 
sary. 

These  instances  not  only  show  a  number  of  convenient  uses  of 
hardwoods  in  logging  operations,  but  also  indicate  the  great  saving 
in  the  cost  of  equipment  which  may  be  effected  through  the  in- 
genuity and  skill  of  a  good  camp  blacksmith,  and  a  little  forethought 
in  planning  equipment. 
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Facts  About  Some  Precious  Woods  A 


COCOBOLO 

The  best  known  grade  of  cocobolo  grows  in  Central  America 
and  is  shipped  from  Panama.  This  is  a  slow-growing,  very  hard, 
bright  red  wood,  one  of  the  brightest  woods  of  commerce.  The 
sapwood  is  yellow  and  quite  heavy,  an  average  sized  log  having 
about  two  inches.  After  being  cut  in  the  forests,  the  logs  are 
chopped  into  short  lengths,  usually  not  over  three  or  four  feet, 
presumably  to  facilitate  handling,  as  the  wood  will  sink  in  water, 
making  it  impossible  to  float  the  logs  down  the  rivers  to  the 
seaport.  Many  of  the  pieces  become  split  and  wormy,  and  a  lot 
of  this  wood  on  being  received  is  made  up  of  billets  of  all  shapes, 
weighing  from  thirty  to  four  hundred  pounds  each. 

EBONY 

Ebony  is  well  known  as  a  precious  wood.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  woods  in  existence  and  very  heavy,  sinking  quickly  in 
water;  but  unlike  cocobolo,  which  has  large  pores  and  is  of  a 
tough,  fibrous  nature,  ebony  has  very  dense,  close  pores,  and  is  of 
a  brittle   hardness,  and  consequently  takes  a  high  polish. 

The  best  grade,  known  as  Madagascar  ebony,  is  jet  black,  and 
comes  from  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar.  The  end  of  a  freshly 
cut  log  makes  a  striking  appearance,  as  the  sapwood  is  white  and 
sharply  defined  against  the  jet  black  heartwood.  This  sapwood 
is  nearly  all  adzed  off  before  the  wood  is  shipped,  giving  the 
logs  somewhat  the  appearance  of  charred  pieces.  As  the  wood  is 
received,  the  logs  are  from  four  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  by  from 
four  to  eight  feet  long,  and  weigh  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  each.  As  the  hearts  of  the  logs  are  generally 
defective,  much  waste  results  in  manufacturing. 

The  other  most  important  classes  of  ebony  are  Tamatave  and 
Gaboon  ebony.  Tamatave  ebony  grows  on  the  east  coast  of 
Madagascar  and  is  purplish-black  in  color.  In  size  it  is  somewhat 
larger  than  Madagascar  ebony,  the  logs  averaging  from  200  to  250 
pounds  each. 

The  source  of  Gaboon  ebony  is  the  northwest  coast,  or  tropical 
part  of  Africa.     This  wood  is  grayish-black,  with  occasional  light- 


colored  streaks  running  through  it.  The  logs  are  prepared  for 
market  by  being  cut  into  sections,  thus  excluding  the  heart,  which 
is  of  no  use.  All  sap  is  removed,  and  the  wood  is  received  iu 
the  shape  of  billets  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  pounds  in 
weight.  All  ebony  is  very  slow-growing,  a  tree  giving  an  average 
sized  log  being  one  hundred  years  or  over  in  age. 

LIGN'UM-VIT.\E 

Lignum-vitse  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  hardest  wood  in 
existence.  The  main  sources  of  supply  are  Hayti,  Mexico  and 
Cuba.  The  color  varies  from  dark  brown  to  a  dark  greenish- 
brown.  The  wood  from  Hayti  is  the  poorest  quality,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  supply  is  used  for  casters  for  furniture.  An  average 
sized  log  is  eight  inches  in  diameter  by  three  feet  long,  this  includ- 
ing from  one  to  two  inches  of  sapwood.  Mexican  lignum-vitffi  is 
next  iu  quality,  being  generally  sounder  and  larger,  but  logs  have 
a  heavy  sap,  which  is  light  yellow  in  color,  and  cannot  generally 
be  used,  as  it  is  softer  than  the  heartwood.  The  lignuni-vitas 
grown  in  Cuba  is  very  much  superior  to  either  of  the  other  named 
grades,  both  in  quality  and  size.  Logs  run  from  six  inches  to 
thirty  inches  in  diameter  by  from  four  to  ten  feet  long,  an 
average  log  being  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  This  wood  is 
greenish  in  color,  and  has  a  very  thin  sap.  The  logs  measuring 
from  eight  inches  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  inside  the  sap  are 
called  "ball-wood,"  and  are  manufactured  into  bowling  balls. 
The  larger  wood  is  used  in  different  kinds  of  shipbuilding.  A 
piece  of  wood  broken  from  a  log  shows  a  wavy,  interwoven  grain, 
and  is  very  oily.  The  wood  sinks  in  water  almost  as  quickly  as  a 
stone. 


Hardwood  is  the  greatest  product  known  for  interior  trim  and 
decoration,  and  the  way  to  get  more  of  it  used  is  to  keep  driving 
this  fact  home  to  the  public. 

*     *     * 

There  is  perhaps  many  a  man  who  has  wished  many  times  this 
spring  that  he  had  loaded  up  heavily  on  lumber  last  year. 


F.      R.     GADD.     NEW     PRESIDENT     CHICAGO      E.     A.     LANG.     RETIRING     PRESIDENT     CIII-       E.    E.    SKEKI.E.     lUISTEE    AND    PROMINENT 
LUMBERMEXS  CLUB.  CAGO   LUMBERMEN'S  CLUB.  IX  THE  AI'EAIRS  OF  THE  CLUB. 
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Annual  of  Lumbermen  s  Club 


Monday,  March  17,  was  a  gala  day  for  the  Lumbermen's  Club  oi 
Chif-ago,  being  the  date  of  its  second  annual  meeting,  annual  elec- 
tion and  a  general  celebration  over  the  success  that  the  enterprise 
has  attained.  The  club  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel  building  were  crowded  with  members  all  the  after- 
noon and  early  evening,  during  which  time  the  election  of  oflicei's 
for  the  ensuing  year  took  place.  The  following  is  the  roster  of 
the  successful  candidates: 

I'kesidext.  F.  R.  Gadd. 

\'ICE-PRESIDENT,   John  Claney. 

Tp.EAStiBER,    S.   C.   Bennett. 

Secretary,  T.  A.  McElreath. 

Trustees  foe  Three  Years  :     E.  A.  Lang,  E.  E.  Skec?le.  W.  A.  Eager. 

Trustee  for  Two  Years  :     Herman  H.  Hettler. 

During  the  early  evening  a  dinner  was  given  in  the  club  's  dining 
room  in  honor  of  Retiring  President  E.  A.  Lang,  at  which  upwards 
of  fiftj'  members  of  the  club  were  present. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  Mr.  Lang  was  presented  with 
a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain,  suitably  inscribed  "With  the 
compliments  of  his  friends  and  admirers  in  the  club." 

The  arrangement  of  the  dinner  reflects  credit  on  the  ' '  engineers ' ' 
of  the  function,  Messrs.  Welch,  Quixley  and  others. 

The  speech  of  presentation  of  the  watch  to  Mr.  Lang  was  a 
"jewel"  in  its  way  and  was  delivered  by  George  J.  Pope.  The 
address  is  quoted  in  full: 

Some  years  ago  there  was  founded  in  Chicago  by  a  number  of  brigbt 
lights  and  some  good  Indians  tbe  Fields  Club.  The  club  took  as  its 
creed  the  following  poem,  which,  with  your  indulgence,  I  will  read  : 

I've  noticed  when  a  fellow  dies,  no  matter  what's  he's  been — 
A  saintly  cbap  or  one  whose  life  was  darkly  steeped  in  sin — 
His  friends  forget  the  bitter  words  they  spoke  but  yesterday. 
And   now   they  find  a   multitude  of  pretty   things  to  say ; 
I  fancy  wben  I  go  to  rest  someone  will  bring  to  light 
Some  kindly  word  or  goodly  act  long  buried  out  of  sight : 
But  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  ,iust  give  to  me  instead 
The  bouquets  while  I'm  living  and  the  knocking  when  I'm  dead. 

Don't  save  your  kisses  to  imprint  upon  my  marble  brow, 

While  countless  maledictions  are  hurled  upon  me  now: 

Say  just  one  kindly  word  to  me  while  I  mourn  here  alone. 

And  don't  save  all  your  eulogy  to  carve  upon  a  stone. 

What  do  I  care  it  when   I'm  dead  the  Blommingdale  Gazette 

Gives  me  a  writeup  with  a  cut  in  mourning  borders  set? 

It  will  not  flatter  me  a  bit,  no  matter  what  is  said  : 

So  kindly  throw  your  bouquets  now  and  knock  me  when  I'm  dead. 

It  may  be  fine,  when  one  is  dead,  to  have  the  folks  talk  so. 
To  have   the   flowers  come  in  loads   from  relatives,  you  know  : 


It   may  be  nice  to  have  these  things  for  those  you  leave  behind  : 

But  just  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,   I  really  do  not  mind. 

I'm  quite  alive  and  well  today,  and  while  I  linger  here 

Lend  me  a  helping  hand  at  times — give  me  a  word  of  cheer. 

Just  change  the  game  a  little  bit — Just  kindly  swap  the  decks  : 

For  I  will  be  no  Judge  of  flowers  when  I  cash  in  my  cheeks. 

It  does  not  take  a  very  great  flight  of  imagination  to  apply  this  senti- 
ment to  almost  anyone  who  has  labored  for  the  beneflt  of  others.  Too 
often  in  this  busy  life  of  ours  we  neglect  to  say  the  kind  word  we  meant 
to  have  said  :  we  forget  to  do  tbe  kindly  act  we  intended  to  do.  until 
the  opportunit.v  has  passed. 

We  all  know  that  the  man  that  is  worth  while  does  not  labor  for  the 
praise  of  others  ;  the  men  that  are  men  of  the  highest  type  are  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  praise  or  flattery.  The  consciousness  of  a  work 
well  done  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Nevertheless  the  knowledge  of  its  appre- 
ciation is  always  acceptable. 

.\fter  a  good  beefsteak  dinner  we  like  a  little  dessert — the  dinnef  is 
satisfying,  but  the  ice-cream  or  pumpkin  pie  is  gratifying :  and  it  is  Just 
al)OUt  the  same  distinction  which  I  would  apply  to  the  self-consciousness 
of  a  work  well  done  and   the  honor  which  follows  it. 

This  club  of  ours  has  been  indeed  fortunate  in  having  as  its  first  presi- 
dent one  who  has  filled  a  trying  position  with  tact  and  skill.  I  believe 
that  no  one  could  have  done  more  for  us  than  President  Lang.  He  has 
been  faithful  and  he  has  been  patient  :  he  has  given  freely  of  his  time 
and  has  thoughtfully  considered  what  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
club. 

And  so,  our  dear  president,  your  friends  have  decided  that  it  is  fitting 
you  should  carry  with  you.  as  you  leave  your  office  tonight,  some  expres- 
sion of  esteem  which  is  lasting,  changing  slightly  the  words  of  a  beauti- 
ful service  which  I  trust  we  all  of  us  hear  at  times.  "This  take  in  remem- 
brance of  us."  and  every  time  you  look  at  it  may  it  bring  to  your  mind 
the  face  of  some  good  friend,  and  may  every  hour  that  it  records  mark  a 
period  of  time  in  which  someone  has  given  you  a  kindly  thought. 

For  the  purpose  of  gently  joking  Mr.  Lang  on  the  assumption 
that  he  was  incompetent  to  make  suitable  acknowledgment  of  the 
gift,  the  original  speech  of  acceptance  was  delivered  by  E.  A. 
Thornton.  The  speech  was  of  a  humorous  character,  but  was 
closed  with  the  following  beautiful  lines: 

Its  pinions  and   hearings  are  Jeweled. 

Its  mainspring  is  jeweled  too  : 
But  the  beautiful  thought  tliat  begot  it 

Is  jeweled  through  and  through. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Thornton's  speech,  Mr.  Lang  thanked 
■  his  friends  in  the  club  in  a  heartfelt  way  for  this  evidence  of  their 
appreciation,  but  he  modestly  stated  that  the  work  was  simpl.7 
participated  in  by  himself,  giving  credit  of  performance  to  the 
board  of  managers  and  the  different  committees  associated  with 
him  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  club's  affairs. 
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HARDWOOD     RECORD 


At  8:30  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  club  was  called  to 
order  by  the  retiring  president.  The  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Lang,  which  is  briefed  below: 

Mr.  Lang  said  that  in  all  probability  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of 
Chicago  is  the  largest  social  club  of  lumbermen  in  existence,  but 
he  suggested  that  the  incoming  officers  should  not  rest  secure  in 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  for  many  of  the  present  members  had 
given  their  support  when  the  club  was  organized  because  of 
loyalty  to  a  trade  project.  He  thought  that  there  was  great  danger 
of  losing  some  of  this  support  when  it  appears  that  a  successful 
launching  of  the  club  had  been  accomplished;  that  many  of  these 
members  were  affiliated  with  other  clubs  and  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  all  would  remain  members  of  this  one.  He  therefore 
asked  that  an  active  campaign  be  carried  on  to  the  end  that  the 
limit  of  resident  membership  (400)  be  reached  in  the  near  future. 
He  asked  for  close  co-operation  between  the  house  committee  and 
the  hotel  management,  with  a  view  of  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  service  in  the  dining  room.  This,  he  thought,  would  accomplish 
much  in  securing  new  members  and  retaining  the  old.  He  said 
also  that  a  careful  selection  of  entertainments  will  assist  materially 
and  stimulate  in  keeping  alive  the  interest  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  club,  as  the  members  will  patronize  the 
club  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  entertainment,  pleasure  and 
comfort  they  can  secure  from  it.  He  said  during  the  last  year  the 
entertainment  committee  had  given  seven  affairs,  which  had  been 
well  attended.  He  paid  the  entertainment  and  house  committees 
glowing  tributes  for  the  hard  and  conscientious  manner  in  which 
they  have  worked  for  the  good  of  the  club.  The  library  and 
publicity  committees  also  came  in  for  their  share  of  encomiums. 

In  closing  Mr.  Lang  reconvmended  to  the  next  administration 
the  adoption  of  the  following  financial  plans: 

Immediately  upon  the  appointment  of  the  new  committees  there  should 
be  made  up  a  budget  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  based  upon  the  best 
estimates  obtainable  from  the  committees,  club  superintendent  and  other 
sources.  The  finance  committee  should  prepare  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
probable  receipts  from  dues  and  other  sources  during  the  two  half  years 
and  apply  against  this  the  expense  of  conducting  various  departments 
and  the  upkeep  of  the  property  of  the  club;  this  to  guard  against 
assuming  any  expense  or  unusual  charges  not  within  the  estimated 
receipts  of  the  club. 

We  go  into  the  next  year  with  a  bright  future  before  us.  No  debts,  no 
litigation,  and  nothing  but  good  feeling  and  loyalty  apparent.  It  is  my 
sincere  wish  that  the  club  may  always  enjoy  prosperity  and  grow  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  trade  clubs  in  existence. 

Secretary  Klann  presented  a  brief  report  showing  that  the 
board  of  directors  had  held  twenty-two  meetings  since  the  club 
was  organized,  fifteen  of  which  were  held  since  the  opening  night, 
April  6,  1912.  The  secretary's  office  had  received  and  turned  over 
to  the  treasurer  $16,702.77,  and  had  expended,  under  the  direction 
of  the  treasurer  and  on  vouchers  duly  executed,  $1,488.63.  The 
standing  of  the  membership  February  28  was  270  resident  and 
205  non-resident  members,  a  total  of  475,  as  compared  with  483 
when  the  charter  list  was  closed.  Death  had  taken  one  member 
from  the  club 's  ranks — George  Green  of  the  George  Green  Lumber 
Company,  Chicago,  who  died  August  31,  1912. 

Treasurer  Eobert  H.  Gillespie  in  his  financial  statement  showed 
a  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  February  28  of 
$1,814.14.  He  stated  that  the  club's  finances  were  in  better  shape 
than  that,  as  the  balance  on  hand  March  15  was  $3,761.57. 

E.  A.  Thornton,  chairman  of  the  membership  committee,  verified 
Secretary  Klann 's  report  and  said  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  second  year  of  any  social  club  is  the  crucial  year  of  its 
existence,  but,  as  the  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  the  club  to  be 
in  excellent  financial  condition,  it  requires  only  the  co-operation 
of  the  resident  membership  with  the  various  officers  and  commit- 
tees to  make  the  club  a  really  strong  social  organization.  He 
added  that  as  soon  as  it  has  been  definitely  determined  that  the 
lumbermen  will  have  an  office  building  of  their  own  and  a  home 
for  the  club  established  in  this  building,  the  membership  will  be 
greatly  augmented.  With  the  reports  of  the  library  committee, 
the  art  committee  and  the  publicity  committee,  the  regular  order 
of  business  came  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Lang  introduced  the  new  president,  F.  E.  Gadd,  who  thanked 


the  membership  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  stated  that 
he  felt  that  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  a  position  involving  great 
responsibilities.  He  asked  the  members  to  withhold  criticism  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  officers  in  making  the  second  year  of  the 
club's  existence  as  successful  as  the  first  had  been. 

E.  A.  Lang,  manager  of  the  lumber  department  of  the  Paepcke- 
Leicht  Lumber  Company,  has  certainly  made  a  most  efficient  presi- 
dent of  the  Lumbermen's  Club,  and  there  is  apparently  just  as- 
much  promise  of  good  work  that  will-  be  accomplished  by  his- 
successor,  F.  R.  Gadd,  vice-president  of  the  Wisconsin  Lumber 
Company  and  manager  of  the  lumber  manufacturing  department 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

The  Lumbermen  's  Club  certainly  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the- 
selection  of  its  retiring  as  well  as  its  new  presidents.  It  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  marvelous  success  that  has  been  attained  by 
this  year-old  club,  which  brings  together  in  such  cordial  social 
relations  the  larger  element  of  the  manufacturing  and  jobbing 
lumber  trade  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  out-of-town  members  of  the- 
orKanization. 


Traffic   Matters  Around  Memphis 

Lumbermen  of  Memphis  expect  to  secure  a  favorable  decision 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  advance  on  hardwood  rates  from  ten  to  twelve  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  from  Memphis  and  Mississippi  points  to  New 
Orleans.  The  hearing  in  this  case  was  conducted  here  during  the- 
past  week  before  A.  H.  Elder,  special  examiner  of  the  commission. 
The  railroads  were  represented  by  a  number  of  prominent  wit- 
nesses, including  Joseph  Hattendorf,  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central.  The  lumbermen  were  represented  by  the  Southern. 
Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau  and  the  river  and  rail  committee  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis.  The  hearing  extended  over 
practically  a  week  and  was  the  longest  in  connection  with  any 
advance  which  has  been  proposed  by  any  of  the  railroads  operating 
in  this  territory. 

The  principal  contentions  of  the  railroad  witnesses  were  that 
the  increased  rates  were  necessary  as  a  source  of  revenue  and  that, 
as  the  railroads  had  contributed  largely  to  the  extension  of  the 
lumber  industry,  they  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  increased 
profits  derived  therefrom. 

On  the  other  hand  the  lumbermen  insisted  that  there  had  been 
no  general  advance  in  lumber  prices  since  1907  and  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  increase  the  rates  on  gum 
in  order  to  bring  these  up  to  the  same  level  as  other  hardwoods 
would  result  in  practically  destroying  the  already  established 
market  for  this  lumber.  George  D.  Burgess,  president  of  the 
bureau,  proved  a  valuable  witness,  while  the  members  of  the  river 
and  rail  committee  kept  close  tab  on  the  testimony  and  aided  the 
bureau  in  preparing  counter  evidence.  Other  witnesses  who 
appeared  for  the  lumbermen  were:  S.  M.  Nickey  of  Nickey 
Brothers  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  J.  D.  Allen  Jr.  of  the  I.  M. 
Darnell  Sons  Company,  T.  E.  LeGroue  and  John  Dwyer  of  the 
Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Company,  and  Elliott  Lang  of  R.  J.  Darnell,  Inc. 

The  outcome  in  this  case  is  awaited  with  unusual  interest  because 
the  railroads  are  now  holding  up  other  advances  pending  the 
decision  in  this  contest.  The  lumbermen  were  successful  in 
opposing  a  similar  advance  several  years  ago  and  they  believe 
that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  a.  favorable  verdict  from  the 
commission  in  the  present  instance.  In  the  previous  case  the 
commission  held  the  advance  of  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to 
be  both  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable.  This  was  styled  J.  W. 
Thompson  et  al.  vs.  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  et  al.,  and 
involved  exactly  the  same  issue. 


Some  of  the  fellows  who  used  to  laugh  at  red  gum  will  likely 

be  crying  for  it  before  many  more  years  roll  by. 

»     #     » 

The  fame  of  our  forests  will  be  made  by  historians  after  thej" 
liave  passed  into  history.  Why  not  let  the  ad  man  make  some  of 
that  fame  now  and  reap  some  of  the  benefits? 
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Advantage  of  Personal  Contact 


Who  has  the  advantage — the  salfesman  of  a  large  himber  coucern 
with  branch  offices  and  a  general  sales-office,  or  the  salesman  for  a 
small  wholesaler  who  is  in  direcf  touch  with  the  principals  of  his 
concern?  That  question  has  been  brought  up  time  and  again  and 
the  writer  claims  that  the  latter  "has  it  on"  the  salesman  of 
the  former  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place  the  former  has  nothing 
but  a  set  of  rules  to  go  by  and  a  system  to  follow  out.  If  he 
takes  an  order  provisionally  it  has  to  go  through  the  system 
before  it  finally  gets  back  to  him  or  his  customer  and  delays  are 
fatal  in  many  cases.  Illustrating  this,  a  large  hardwood  buyer 
wanted  a  car  of  clear  saps  poplar  and  talked  with  the  local 
salesman  for  one  of  our  largest  concerns.  The  salesman's  stock- 
list  showed  one  or  two  cars  and  he  took  the  order  at  a  good  price 
because  the  buyer  wanted  it  promptly.  After  a  wait  of  over  a 
week  the  general  sales-office  returned  the  order,  saying  that  one 
of  the  other  offices  had  sold  that  stock  about  a  week  before  the 
order  was  booked.  Meantime  that  buyer  had  been  offered  several 
other  cars  by  wholesalers  and  all  at  lower  prices.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  when  the  buyer  had  that  order  returned  from  the 
company,  he  called  up  one  of  the  local  wholesalers  and  bought  a 
ear  that  was  in  transit.  Now  while  this  might  never  happen  again, 
it  left  a  bad  impression  with  the  buyer  and  when  the  first-men- 
tioned salesman  called  again  he  needed  another  car  of  poplar, 
but  did  not  consider  that  sawmill  concern  because  he  didn  't  know 
whether  he  would  get  his  stock  or  not.  Of  course  some  of  you 
will  say  that  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  but  if  you  are  interested 
enough  to  find  out,  just  ask  any  of  your  customers  whom  they  would 
rather  do  business  with — a  small,  personal-contact  wholesaler  or 
a  large  concern  with  "much-system-to-go-through-with-before- 
they-know-where-they-are-at. "  The  lumber  business  isn't  any  too 
well  systematized  at  best  and  a  delay  in  quoting,  in  accepting  an 
order,  in  shipping  or  in  holding  up  an  order  on  account  of  investi- 
gation of  credit,  is  dangerous  and  is  not  conducive  to  further 
business.  The  small  local  concern,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  direct 
relationship  with  its  local  customers  and  generally  has  all  the 
information  in  its  office  so  that  it  is  either  "yes"  or  "no." 

Again,  the  salesman  for  the  local  concern  has  a  better  chance 
of  making  more  money  for  himself,  as  his  efforts  are  directly  seen 
by  the  principals  of  the  concern,  and  consequently  is  able  to 
advance  faster  than  with  a  larger  concern.  Where  the  salasraan 
for  a  large  concern  is  held  down  to  a  set  of  strict  rules,  the  other 
man  has  the  advantage  of  taking  the  matter  up  with  his  principals 
— in  many  cases  he  can  take  orders  where  the  other  man  cannot. 

That  brings  us  up  to  the  question  of  credits.  You  must  realize 
that  a  large  concern  is  in  charge  of  a  sales-manager  whose  duty 
is  to  ever  put  sales  on  the  increase.  Then  there  is  the  manager 
of  a  credit  department.  These  two  men  work  together,  but  the 
results  are  generally  far.  from  satisfactory.  The  sales-manager 
wants  to  boost  the  sales;  the  credit  manager  wants  to  lose  as 
little  as  possible  for  his  concern.  Each  man's  job  depends  on  bis 
ability  to  do  it  well.  The  credit  manager  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  goes  entirely  by  the  agency  reports  and  turns  down  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent  of  all  business  offered.  If  an  order  is  taken  and 
held  up  by  the  credit  department  for  information  there  are  1h^ 
delays  which  were  mentioned  above.  And  so,  with  hard  and  fast 
rules  to  go  by,  the  large  company  is  at  a  disadvantage  and  will  lose 
many  sales.  And  another  thing — when  the  credit  manager  is  not 
satisfied  he  simply  says  that  the  company  will  ship  the  car  and 
attach  sight-draft  with  bill-of -lading,  to  which  the  buyer  will 
reply  that  he  can  buy  all  he  wants  on  his  own  terms  and  orders 
cancellation. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  experience  that  the  rating  of  a  pros- 
pective new  customer  counts  for  much  less  than  a  close  knowledge 
of  local  conditions,  and  that  is  why  most  of  the  wholesalers  oper- ' 
ating  in  one  locality  alone  get  business  that  the  larger  concerns 
lose.     Of   course,  heads  of  large   concerns  will  immediately   take 


exception  to  that  statement  and  say  that  they  could  put  men  of 
executive  ability  in  charge  of  their  local  offices  and  carry  out  the 
same  idea.  Well,  you  couldn't  do  it!  Why?  Because  you  couldn't 
pay  them  enough  money  and  they  can  make  more  in  their  positions 
as  wholesalers.  You  know  right  well  that  when  you  get  aa 
exceptional  man  you  cannot  hold  him,  for  he  can  make  more  money 
by  himself. 

Being  in  personal  contact  with  the  trade  in  a  certain  locality, 
the  writer,  either  in  personal  contact  with  the  consumers  directly 
or  through  the  local  salesmen,  finds  that  credit  should  be  judged 
as  follows:  First,  the  capacity  of  the  men  running  the  concern, 
and  how  they  conduct  it,  their  methods,  etc. — that  is  the  most 
important;  second,  the  character  of  these  men  and  their  records; 
third,  the  capital.  That's  a  system  of  the  three  "c's"  (capacity, 
character  and  capital)  and  if  any  of  the  three  are  lacking,  let  it 
be  capital.  For  example,  if  a  man  had  a  fair  credit  rating  and 
a  large  capitalization,  but  did  not  know  his  business  or  was. 
crooked,  woidd  you  advance  stock  to  him?  Again,  if  he  had  the 
capacity  and  capital,  yet  you  knew  that  there  were  points  about 
his  character  or  past  records  that  would  be  detrimental  to  his 
business,  would  you  sell  him?  But  the  man  who  has  the  capacity,, 
working  along  the  right  lines,  pushing  for  business,  is  a  hard 
worker  and  has  the  character,  sell  him,  regardless  of  his  capitaliza- 
tion. Study  of  a  man's  methods  by  close  personal  contact  (and,, 
as  you  see,  it  can  be  done  this  way  only  by  men  who  are  qualified 
to  judge)   shows  you  at  once  whether  you  will  trust  him  or  not.. 

A  case  in  the  East  typifies  the  above.  A  large  maker  of  a  spe- 
cial cabinet  with  a  national  reputation  has  no  rating.  He  does  not 
make  any  statements  and  therefore  what  reports  you  secure  are 
not  encouraging.  The  writer  handed  his  report  to  one  of  his 
friends,  the  owner  of  a  large  southern  mill,  and  asked  whether 
or  not  he  would  sell  him.  Indeed,  he  wouldn't  sell  them  on  any 
such  report.  Yet  this  same  millman  was  very  much  surprised  to. 
learn  that  the  writer  had  put  a  number  of  high-priced  cars  in, 
there  and  was  still  shipping  and  that  most  of  the  bills  had  been 
discounted.  Then  he  said,  "Well,  you're  right  on  the  ground  with 
him  and  can  watch  him  closer  than  I."  That  comes  pretty  near 
proving  the  writer's  claim,  doesn't  it?  To  go  further  into  detail 
about  this  consumer — he  is  as  straight  as  a  die,  a  hard  worker, 
has  a  splendid  organization,  his  plant  represents  top-notch  effi- 
ciency, he  knows  his  costs,  he  makes  a  splendid  profit  per  cabinet 
and  he  can't  turn  the  work  out  fast  enough.  He  has  just  doubled 
the  capacity  of  his  plant.  The  writer  one  day  asked  this  con- 
sumer why  he  didn't  make  out  a  statement,  and  he  answered,. 
"It's  none  of  anybody's  business  but  my  own.  If  people  want 
to  sell  me,  they  must  judge  for  themselves  (get  that — it  means 
personal  contact  again).  You  sell  me  because  you  know  I'm  a 
good  risk.  If  you  didn't  you  wouldn't  sell  me.  Another  thing,  I 
don't  want  to  do  business  with  people  in  far-off  places  because;. 
I  can  getter  better  service  from  my  local  sources  of  buying.  If  I 
find  I  can't  get  credit  I'll  make  a  statement,  but  as  long  as  I  can, 
what's  the  use?" 

In  the  general  run  of  business  you  will  find  many  good  concerns 
who  won't  make  a  statement,  but  that  pay  cash  for  all  they  bu_y. 
If  you  went  through  their  plants  and  saw  the  way  they  did 
business  3'ou'd  trust  them,  yet  you  can't  judge  these  things  from 
a  distance — and  that  is  why  you  have  to  pass  up  the  business. 

And  all  this  brings  us  right  back  to  the  old  question — the  logical 
trade  channel.  When  we  say  logical,  we  must  give  a  reason,  and' 
that  reason  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  that  it  is  the  lowest-sales- 
cost-per-thousand  feet.  That  this  is  being  gradually  recognized  by 
the  mills  who  formerly  thought  they  had  "put  one  over"  on  the- 
wholesalers  by  trying  to  deal  with  the  consumer  direct,  is  being 
evinced  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on — that  is,  that  the  lowest- 
cost  is  the  principal  reason.     Then  there  is  the  credit  end,  the  fact 
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that  wholesalers  are  specialists  of  sales,  would  leave  the  manufac- 
turer to  devote  all  his  time  to  manufacturing  problems  and — but 
you  know  the  rest  of  it. 

Ask  any  salesman  who  has  been  employed  by  a  large 
manufacturer  who  had  a  sales  organization  and  who  then  has 
been    employed    by    a    representative    wholesaler    operating    in    a 


specific  section,  to  tell  you  which  he  prefers;  there's  a  good  way 
to  tell.  The  writer  thinks  you'll  find  that  in  the  former  case  he 
was  simply  a  cog-in-the-machine  and  that  nothing  was  left  tc> 
him  to  use  his  judgment  on,  but  that  in  the  latter  case  he  had  a 
chance  to  develop  and  become  a  valuable  factor  in  his  concern. 
It's  reasonable,  isn't  it?  •  H.  E.  S. 


'^icroiiaaMW&BTO!!TOtBiii>^taiTOa6^^ 


The  state  of  Maine,  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  has  published  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
forest  resources  and  the  utilization  of  wood  in  that  state.  Frank 
E.  Mace,  forest  commissioner,  compiled  the  data  bearing  on  the 
resources,  the  forest  laws,  and  the  damage  by  fire;  and  the 
statistics  relating  to  utilization  were  compiled  by  Jesse  C.  Nellis 
of  the  Forest  Service.  It  is,  therefore,  a  double  report,  dealing 
first  with  forest  resources,  and  then  with  the  manner  in  which 
those   resources   are   put   to   use. 

The  3'ear  1911  was  disastrous  for  its  fires.  The  burned  area 
covered  111,077  acres,  entailing  a  loss  estimated  at  $337,355. 
Conditions  were  much  better  in  1912.  During  that  year  twenty- 
one  forest  fires  were  started  by  lightning,  and  one  by  a  somewhat 
unusual  cause,  a  balloon.  The  record  for  the  year  1912  was 
20,240  acres  burned,  damage  $71,248.  The  patrol  system  in  Maine 
has  proved  highly  satisfactory.  Men  are  employed  as  needed, 
that  is,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  danger  is  great,  and  they 
are  taken  off  when  weather  conditions  render  their  services 
unnecessary.  A  well-planned  system  of  telephones  has  been 
established  to  assist  in  fire  protection.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Weeks  law,  Maine  received  $10,000  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  in  controling  fires  in  1912.  Only  one  other  state,  Minne- 
sota,   received    as   much. 

The  sawmills  of  Maine  cut  860,273,000  feet  of  lumber  in  1911, 
about  one-tenth  of  which  was  mixed  hardwoods,  principally  birch, 
oak  and  maple.  In  addition  to  this  the  output  of  pulpwood 
was  equivalent  to  458,379,500  feet,  slack  cooperage  24,855,333  feet, 
tight  cooperage  2,332,000  feet,  veneers  3,554,000  feet,  and  firewood 
the  equivalent  of  about  737,000,000  feet;  total  forest  output  for 
the  state,  2,086,393,833  board  feet.  That  shows  Maine  to  be  an 
important  producer  of  forest  material,  and  it  stands  high  in 
comparison  with  other  states. 

The  wood-using  industries  of  Maine  convert  245,614,150  feet 
of  rough  lumber  into  finished  products.  This  does  not  include 
pulp,  cooperage,  veneers,  and  fuel.  It  refers  only  to  factory 
products  such  as  boxes,  furniture,  vehicles,  interior  house  finish, 
agricultural  implements,  and  similar  articles.  The  reports  made  by 
manufacturers  show  that  fifty-two  different  kinds  of  woods  are 
used  as  raw  material  from  which  the  finished  commodities  are 
made.  That  number  is  evidently  too  small,  for  the  reason  that 
several  kinds  are  grouped  as  one.  For  instance,  all  spruce  is 
listed  as  red  spruce,  though  both  white  and  black  spruce  go  to 
Maine  factories,  but  in  rather  small  quantities.  The  same  observa- 
tion  holds   for   the   oaks,   maples,   ashes,   and   others. 

Of  the  fifty-two  woods  listed,  nine  are  foreign.  The  most 
important  of  the  foreign  woods  is  mahogany,  but  the  combined 
use  of  all  the  nine  falls  considerably  below  200,000  feet  a  year. 
It  is  thus  shown  that  Maine  is  not  a  large  user  of  foreign  woods. 
In  fact,  the  manufacturers  there  depend  largely  upon  the  forests 
of  their  own  state  for  what  they  need.  Less  than  34,000,000 
feet  were  brought  into  the  state  and  this  was  made  up  chiefly 
of  white  pine,  red  spruce,  balsam  fir,  yellow  birch,  sugar  maple, 
longleaf  pine  and  loblolly  pine.  White  pine,  spruce  and  birch 
grow  abundantly  in  Maine,  and  that  which  came  across  the 
border  was  imported  only  because  it  was  convenient.  The  largest 
quantity  of  outside  wood  shipped  in  was  longleaf  pine  from 
the  South.  Of  the  birches  used,  the  largest  amount  was  paper 
birch,  which  is  the  chief  material  for  spools;  yellow  birch,  useful 


for    flooring   and   furniture,    was    next   in    quantity,    while    sweet 
birch   was   used   to   the   extent  of   only  5,000  feet. 

Though  the  hardwoods  in  Maine  constitute  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  sawmill  cut  in  the  state,  the  hardwoods  going 
to  factories  for  conversion  into  finished  commodities  exceed  one- 
third  of  all  wood  reported,  indicating  that,  as  material  for  manu- 
facturing, hardwoods  are  in  much  more  demand  than  softwoods. 
In  this  comparison,  the  hardwoods  are  broadleaf  trees,  and  the 
softwoods  are  those  with  needleleaves.  Three  woods  constituted 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  all.  They  were  white  pine,  paper  birch,  and 
.spruce.  Willow  at  $12  per  1,000  feet  was  the  cheapest  wood, 
while   teak   at   $400   was   the   most   expensive. 

The  principal  industries  in  Maine  which  use  wood  as  raw 
material,  and  the  annual  quantity  demanded  by  each  are  the 
following: 

Industry  Feet.  Cost. 

Boxes     25,741.000  $617,530 

Pl.ining  Mill  Pioducts 21,333.000  511,244 

Shuttles,   Spools,    Bobbins 13,053,400  438,096 

S.isb,    Doors,    Etc 10,734,200  180,503 

Boot   and    Shoe    Findings 10,299,400  355,214 

Ships    and    Boats 9,310,000  193,508 

Handles     8,196,500  189.405 

Woodenware     7,532,000  112.434 

Dowels    5,704,500  105,915 

Laundry    Appliances    4,431,500  133,955 

Car    Construction    4,269,000  85,559 

Toys    3,765,000  86,742 

Furniture    3,050,000  86,775 

Matches  and  Toothpicks 1,054,500  23,633 

Vehicles     647,600  14,471 

Caskets  and  Coffins 645,000  12.245 

Brushes     533,000  11,337 

Printing    Material     389,000  23,046 

Fixtures 320,000  5,120 

Dairy    Supplies    302,000  4,475 

Butcher  Blocks    285.000  5!375 

Bungs   and   Faucets 269,500  5,260 

Chairs    230,000  4,818 

Athletic    Goods    94,250  3,386 

Patterns    54,400  1,780 

Pulleys  and   Conveyors    41,000  880 

Miscellaneous     4.456,000  70,625 

Total    245,614,150  $4,957,035 

The  average  cost  of  the  woods  used  in  the  above  industries, 
when  delivered  at  the  factories,  was  $20.18  per  1,000  feet. 


An  Old  Roof 


The  lasting  properties  of  wood  have  been  discussed  many  times 
and  by  some  persons  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  old  story;  but  a 
recent  order  to  examine  the  timber  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  calls 
attention  to  a  famous  wooden  structure  which  has  stood  in  the 
damp  climate  of  England  514  years.  The  roof  was  placed  on  that 
building  in  1399  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  displayed  the  origi- 
nal Norman  structure.  The  roof  which  is  to  be  examined  includes 
the  timbers  and  supports  only.  The  part  which  is  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  sheds  the  rain  is  made  of  sheets  of  lead.  The  pur- 
pose in  examining  the  roof  is  to  make  sure  that  decay  has  not 
weakened  the  timbers. 


No  man  ever  invented  a  system  that  was  good  enough  to  run  a 
business  by  itself;  but  there  are  several,  either  of  which  will  help 
a  man  considerably  in  the  conduct  of  his  business. 
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Any  reader  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  desiring  to  communicate 
with  any  of  the  inquirers  listed  in  this  section  can  have  the  ad- 
dresses on  written  request  to  the  Maii  Bag  Department,  HARD- 
WOOD RECORD,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  and  referring 
to  the  number  at  the  head  of  each  letter  and  enclosing  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope. 


B  409 — In   Market   for   Basswood 
Kiel,  Wis.,  Mar.  S. — Editor  Hakdwood  Record  :     We  are  in  the  market 
for  several  carloads  of  IH   inches  and  IH   inches  No.  2  and  No.  3  com- 
mon dry  basswood,  and  also  some  ash.     Do  you  know  where  we  can  get  it? 


The  above  inquirer  has  been  supplied  with  a  brief  list  of  possible 
sources  of  supply  for  this  lumber,  and  any  others  interested  in  the 
inquiry  can  have  the  address  on  application. — Editor. 

B  410 — Has  Birch  for  Pacific  Coast  Market 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Mar.  IS. — Editor  Haedwood  Record  :     Kindly  advise 
us  as  to  a  list  of  wagon  manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  coast  who  use  birch. 


The  foregoing  letter  is  from  a  leading  eastern  manufacturer  who 
has  been  supplied  with  a  list  of  wagon  manufacturers  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  has  been  advised  that  a  large  portion  of  them  employ  a 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  birch. — Editor. 

B  411 — Seeks  Timber  Census 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  15. — Editor  Hardwood  Hecord  :  Some  months 
ago,  if  I  remember  correctly,  you  published  a  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able article  in  regard  to  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  map  showing  its  location.  Can  you  send  us  a  copy  of  this  issue  of 
your  paper? 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  advised  that  we  think 
the  article  to  which  he  refers  appeared  in  Hardwood  Kecokd,  Decem- 
ber 25,  on  pages  thirty-four  and  thirty-five,  copy  of  which  was  mailed 
him.  This  graphic  map  and  text  referred  to  lumber  production  and 
did  not  involve  a  census  of  the  standing  timber.  The  writer  has 
been  advised  that  the  latter  is  absolutely  an  unknown  proposition, 
even  after  aU  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  census  department 
and  the  Forest  Service.  The  quantity  of  standing  timber  remaining 
in  the  United  States  is  simply  a  guess. — Editor. 

B  412— Wants  ys-Inch  Beech 

Reading,  Pa.,  Mar.  17. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:  Can  you  put  us  in 
communication  or  give  us  the  names  of  some  firms  that  handle  beech 
lumber?     We  are  in  the  market  for   %   inch  stock. 

Manufacturing  Company. 

The  foregoing  inquiry  is  from  a  specialty  manufacturing  house, 
and  anyone  interested  in  marketing  5/8  beech  can  have  the  address 
on  application. — Editor. 

B  413 — Seeks  Oak,  Poplar  and  Spruce 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  Mar.  1. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  As  we  are 
very  anxious  to  increase  our  business  for  the  sale  of  northern  hardwoods, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  to  ascertain  if  you  could  favor  us 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  reliable  shippers  of  northern  white 
oak  lumber,  railway  oak  planks,  poplar  and  West  Virginia  spruce.  Also 
if  you  know  of  any  reliable  southern  shippers  of  ash  and  hickory  logs 
and  hickory  dimension  stock. 


The  above  letter  is  from  a  leading  Scotch  timber  brokerage  house, 
■which  has  been  supplied  with  a  brief  list  of  possible  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  the  woods  mentioned.  Any  others  interested  can  have  the 
address  on  application. — Editor.  / 

B  414 — New  Cabinet  Woods 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Mar.  11. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  We  have  some 
sample  logs  of  new  cabinet  woods,  with  whose  properties  we  are  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  before  we  attempt  marketing  them.  Hardwood 
Record  has  been  carrying  a  series  of  articles  on  the  cell  structure, 
strength,  etc.  of  various  woods,  and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  author 
of  these  articles  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  analyze  these  woods  for  us. 
We  want  as  complete  a  report  as  possible  on  the  cell  structure,  texture, 
strength,  dry  weight,  density,  etc.,  and  the  probable  availability  of  them 
for   cabinet  or   other   purposes. 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  advised  that  if  he  wlU 
supply  this  office  with  specimens  of  the  wood  in  question  they  will 
be  carefully  analyzed  for  him,  and  a  report  made  thereon. — Editor. 


B  415 — Forked  Leaf  Oak  Trademark 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  Mar.  S. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:  We  are  getting 
up  stationery  for  our  new  hardwood  company,  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
show  the  foliage  of  a  forked  leaf  white  oak  with  an  acorn  as  a  trade- 
mark for  our  oak  flooring.  Will  you  kindly  supply  us  with  a  picture 
showing  the  form  of  the  leaf  of  this  tree,  and  very  much  oblige? 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  supplied  with  a  leaf  print 
of  forked  leaf  white  oak. — Editor. 

B  416 — Condemns   Oak  Price  Boosting 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  12. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  In  the  interest 
of  good  common  sense  and  conservative  action,  we  want  to  ask  you  to 
use  your  influence  to  check  the  radicals  who  are  at  this  time  seeking  to 
boost  the  price  of  oak  lumber  beyond  a  safe  and  normal  condition.  Tou 
know  that  we  are  interested  on  both  ends  of  the  game  as  our  sawmill 
plant  at  Kentucky  gets  the  benefit  of  high  prices  in  rough  lumber,  but 
just  from  a  common  sense  standpoint,  remembering  what  happened  to 
poplar  five  years  ago,  we  think  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  in  boosting  the 
prices  of  oak  lumber,  and  your  journal  will  have  a  very  marked  influence 
in  this  matter  through  your  editorial  columns.  Please  advise  us  what 
you   think  of  this  proposition. 

Thanking  you  for  attention,  we  are, 


The  foregoing  letter  is  from  the  president  of  a  foremost  concern 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oak  lumber  and  the  production  of 
oak  flooring.  The  writer's  attention  has  been  called  to  the  cartoon 
published  in  Hardwood  Eecord,  February  10,  and  the  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  oak  situation  made  on  that  date,  which  is  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  letter.  Beyond  question 
there  is  a  serious  menace  in  continued  prosperity  in  the  hardwood 
lumber  business  when  values  are  placed  at  an  unreasonably  high 
level.  Substitute  materials  other  than  lumber  take  the  place  of  fancy 
priced  wood,  and  once  these  substitutes  are  established  in  publio 
appreciation,  they  are  very  hard  to  dislodge. — Editor. 

B  417— Seeks  White  Ash  Logs 
Dayton,  O.,  Mar.  13. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:     We  are  continually 
in  the  market  for  prime  second-growth  white  ash  logs.     Can  you  furni&b 
us  with  the  names  of  parties  who  can  supply  us  the  logs  or  small  mills 
that  manufacture  this  stock? 


The  foregoing  letter  is  from  a  leading  specialty  manufacturer  who 
has  been  supplied  with  a  brief  list  of  possible  sources  of  supply 
for  ash  logs. — Editor. 

B  418 — Seeks  White  Ash 
Columbus,  O..  Mar.   15. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :     Can  you  give  us 
the  names  of  some  parties  in  West  Virginia  who  can  saw  ash  in  special 
dimensions  for  me? 


The  writer  of  this  letter  has  been  given  a  brief  list  of  possible 
sources  of  supply  of  the  stock  desired. — Editor. 

B  419 — Who  Wants  Sassafras? 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  Mar.  13. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  We  have  several 
cars  of  sassafras  logs  we  would  like  to  find  a  market  for.  Would  thank 
you  to  put  us  in  touch  with  buyers  of  this  wood. 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  advised  that  while  there 
is  a  limited  market  for  this  excellent  wood  we  are  unable  to  give  him 
a  specific  place  for  its  dsiposal.  Hence,  anyone  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  sassafras  logs  or  lumber  can  have  the  address  of  the 
writer  on  application. — Editor. 

B  420 — Has  Applewood  to  Sell 

Front  Royal.  Va.,  March  17. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  Is  there  a 
market  for  applewood,  and  if  so,  are  you  in  position  to  put  us  in  touch 
with  somebody  interested  in  this  wood?  We  could  furnish  a  carload  In 
the  log.  ^- 

The  above  manufacturer  has  been  supplied  with  a  brief  list  of 
users  of  the  material  he  has  to  offer. — Editor. 


In  cutting  a  tree  into  logs  the  sawyers  too  often  do  not  take 
pains  to  secure  the  highest  quality  of  material.  The  rule  should 
be  to  keep  the  best  portion  of  the  bole  in  separate  logs  from  the 
knotty  portions.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  several  feet  of  clear 
length  put  into  a  log  with  several  linear  feet  of  knotty  material. 
Such  action  is  costly  since  the  value  of  the  log  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  its  poorest  section.  It  may  often  prove  more  profitable 
to  waste  a  few  feet  of  rough  log  if  by  so  doing  the  amount  of  high- 
grade  lumber  can  be  increased. 
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^eivs  Miscellany 


Meeting  of  Memphis  Lumbermen's  Club 

The  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis,  at  the  meeting-  held  at  the  Hotel 
■Gayoso,  Mar.  15,  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  approving  the  bill  to 
be  introduced  into  the  Tennessee  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  forestry  department  in  charge  of  a  state  board  of  forestry  composed 
of  nine  members,  headed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  This  action  w"as 
taken  following  an  address  by  H.  W.  Lewis  setting  forth  the  objects 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  bill.  He  said  that  the  forests  of  Tennessee 
were  being  cut  at  such  a  rapid  rate  as  to  insure  depletion  of  the  timber 
supply  within  a  comparatively  short  time  unless  steps  were  taken  to 
reforest  the  waste  lands.  He  declared  that  It  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  to  do  anything  that  would  be  Objectionable  to  the  lumbermen  of 
the  state  in  any  way,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  department  to  provide  timber  that  would  be  suitable  for  the 
lumbermen  in  later  years.  He  outlined  the  measure,  briefly  pointing  out 
that  the  work  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  which  was  to 
employ  a  chief  forester  to  be  recommended  by  the  head  of  the  forestry 
department  of  the  United  States  and  one  assistant  forester  for  each  of 
the  three  grand  divisions  of  Tennessee.  He  also  said  that  experiment 
stations  were  to  be  established  In  practically  all  the  counties  and  that 
seedlings  were  to  be  furnished  to  lumbermen  at  actual  cost.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  working  of  the  proposed  measure  Mr.  Lewis  said  that  there 
were  100,000  acres  of  land  outside  the  levees  In  west  Tennessee  so  sub- 
ject to  overflow  as  to  be  unavailable  for  agricultural  purposes.  He 
thought  that  this  would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  reforesting 
with  Cottonwood.  He  said  the  land  would  be  vastly  Improved  and  that  a 
merchantable  supply  of  cottonwood  would  be  available  within  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Lewis  said  that  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  was 
behind  the  bill  and  that,  when  It  had  been  passed  in  Tennessee,  efforts 
would  be  made  to  secure  similar  legislation  in  the  other  southern  states 
not  already  having  a  forestry  department.  His  address  created  very  great 
interest  and  was  followed  by  a  number  of  questions  prompted  by  what 
he  had  said. 

S.  B.  Anderson  of  the  law  and  insurance  committee  said  that  he  had 
gone  over  the  bill  very  carefully  and  bad  ascertained  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  therein  objectionable  to  the  lumbermen.  He  approved  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  measure  and  declared  that  the  forests  of 
Tennessee  were  being  cut  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  some  steps  toward 
reforesting  ought  to  be  taken.  He  believed  In  adopting  the  plan  of  Ger- 
I  many,  which  is  to  put  all  lands  in  forests,  which  are  unavailable  for 
agricultural  purposes.  He  particularly  approved  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Lewis  for  reforesting  the  lands  outside  the  levees  in  west  Tennessee, 
.as  well  as  the  islands  in  the  Mississippi  river.  He  suggested  that  the 
club  adopt  approving  resolutions  which  had  already  been  prepared.  This 
was  done  by  unanimous  vote. 

J.  W.  Spaulding  of  the  Paine  Lumber  Company  addressed  the  club  in 
behalf  of  red  gum.  He  brought  a  round  of  applause  when  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  red  oak  might  be  $15  per  thousand  higher  in  order  that 
red  gum  might  become  the  standard  for  interior  finish.  He  thought  this 
lumber  was  superior  to  red  oak  in  more  than  one  respect  and  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  there  were  no  hidden  defects  and  that  the  figuring  was 
much  more  perfect.  He  told  the  lumbermen  that  he  has  done  everything 
in  his  power  to  secure  the  change  in  specifications  from  birch  to  red 
gum  in  connection  with  the  new  f'hicsa  hotel  which  is  being  erected 
here.  The  Paine  Lumber  Company  has  the  contract  for  the  mill  work 
in  connection  with  this  building. 

It  was  quite  apparent  from  a  report  made  by  C.  W.  Holmes  of  the  J.  J. 
Holmes  Lumber  Company  that  the  insurance  companies  had  already  begun 
revising  rates  for  Memphis  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the  law  and 
insurance  committee.  Mr.  Holmes  said  that  he  had  been  advised  that 
revised  schedules  had  been  issued  reducing  the  rates  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  yards  in  New  South  Memphis  and  that  he  understood  that 
still  further  reductions  were  to  be  published  at  an  early  date.  M.  V. 
Kush  of  Moffet,  Bowman  &  Rush  advised  the  club  that  the  rates  on  the 
yards  of  his  firm  had  been  reduced  from  $2.26  to  $1.4.5,  with  a  further 
reduction  to  be  made  as  soon  as  there  had  been  compliance  with  regula- 
tions regarding  the  fire  alarm  boxes  to  be  used.  This  revised  schedule  is 
being  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tennessee  Inspection  Bureau. 
Lumbermen  are  very  much  gratified  with  the  reduction  in  rates  by  the 
law  and  insurance  committee,  which  has  had  this  matter  in  charge  and 
will  continue  its  activity  to  the  end  that  further  reductions  may  he 
effected. 

J.  ,W.  McClure  of  the  river  and  rail  committee  reported  that  he  and 
other  members  of  his  committee  had  spent  practically  all  the  past  week 
attending  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  the 
Hotel  Gayoso,  involving  the  proposed  advance  of  two  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  on  hardwood  lumber  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans.  He  said 
the  results  of  this  hearing  would  be  very  far  reaching,  as  further  advances 
were  being  held  up  by  the  railroads  pending  the  outcome  in  this  case. 
He  felt  sure  that  the  ruling  would  be  particularly  important  as  affecting 
cottonwood   and   gum,   which   the   railroads   were   seeking  to   raise   to   the 


same  rates  as  other  hardwoods.  He  pointed  out  that  the  case  was  handled 
admirably  by  the  .Southern  Hardwood  TratEc  Bureau  and  that  much  splen- 
did work  had  been  done  by  the  lumbermen  who  testified  that  the  com- 
mittee was  hopeful   of  the  outcome. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  St.  Louis,  extending 
to  members  of  the  local  club  an  Invitation  to  make  their  headquarters 
at  the  offices  of  the  former  whenever  they  were  in  St.  Louis.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  codes,  telegraph  blanks  and  other  facilities  for  the 
transaction  of  business  would  always  he  found  ready  to  band.  The 
club  acknowledged  this  communication  with  thanks  and  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  St.  Louis  to  make 
their  headquarters  in  the  offices  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis 
when   in  this  city. 

This  meeting  was  exceptionaly  well  attended  and  proved  one  of  the 
most  interesting  as  well   as  the  most  enjoyable  held  this  year. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :  Active — C.  T.  Whitman  of 
the  VThitman  Lumber  Company.  Earl,  Ark. ;  J.  S.  WiUiford,  Bellgrade 
Lumber  Company,  Memphis  :  Chris  H.  Meyer,  Nickey  Brothers  Hardwood 
Company,  Memphis :  Associate — George  F.  Eammelsberg,  Clarendon  Car 
Factory,  Clarendon,  Ark.  ;  H.  H.  Alexander,  Alexander  Brothers.  Belzoni, 
Miss. ;  Thomas  H.  Paine,  Ward  Lumber  Company,  Sunflower,  Miss. 

Monthly  Meeting  Philadelphia  Lumbermen's  Exchange 

The    Lumbermen's    Exchange    held    its    regular     monthly   meeting,    pre- 
ceded by  a  luncheon.   Mar.   13.  President  William  F.   Betts  in  the  chair. 
It   was   announced   at   this   meeting,   that   the   annual   banquet   would   be" 
held  this  year  on  Apr.   10.   on  the   roof  garden  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
hotel. 

J.  Randall  Williams.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  coifimittee  on  forestry,  gave 
notice  that  the  Penns.vlvania  Forestry  Association  would  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion In  Horticultural  hall,  from  May  19  to  24|  to  which  the  exchange  is 
urged  to  send  an  exhibit.  The  State  Forestry  Association  and  the  various 
state  colleges  are  sending  elaborate  exhibits.  The  president  appointed  J. 
Randall  Williams,  chairman,  B.  Franklin  Betts,  Amos  Y.  Lesber,  Isaac 
Troth  and  John  E.  Lloyd,  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  up. 

An  interesting  address  by  Amos  Y.  Lesher,  on  "Why  Retailers  Should  Be- 
come Members  of  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange,"  was  much  appreciated  at 
this  meeting.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  all  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Exchange.  The  reading  of  papers  on  topics  of 
particular  Interest  to  lumbermen  at  these  Exchange  meetings  is  an  in- 
stitution of  President  William  T.  Betts,  who  Incidentally  admits  that  it 
was  through  a  suggestion  of,  Secretary  John  H.  Lank,  that  his  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  matter.  They  will  be  the  means  it  is  believed 
of  enlarging  the  attendance,  and  so  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Exchange. 

Bailroad  Constructors  Meet 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  .\merican  Railway  Engineering 
Association  was  held  at  the  Congress  hotel,  Chicago,  Mar.  18-21.  The 
sessions  bi-ought  out  a  vast  quantity  of  useful  discussion  and  numerous 
papers  of  high  practical  and  technical  value.  There  were  submitted  bul- 
letins on  railways  and  organization;  iron  and  steel  structures;  track: 
rail :  economics  of  railway  location  ;  wooden  bridges  and  trestles ;  wood 
preservation  ;  ties  :  signs  ;  fences  and  crossings  ;  conservation  of  national 
resources:  buildings;  grading  of  lumber  and  numerous  other  topics  ot 
equal  importance.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  meeting,  those  in  attendance 
visited  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Exhibition  at  the  Coliseum.  The 
annual  dinner  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Mar.  19. 

National  Inspection  for  February 

The  statement  of  the  inspr-ctiou  bureau  of  the  National  Hardwood 
Lumber  Association  for  February,  1913.  shows  the  total  of  9.903,727  feet 
which  is  an  increase  of  709.394  feet  over  February,  1912.  The  salaried 
inspectors'  work  for  the  month  covered  1.771,433  feet  more  than  Febru- 
ary, 1912,  while  the  fee  inspections  are  about  1,000,000  feet  under  the 
February,  1912,  record.  This  volume  of  inspection  cost  the  association 
$593.93  in  excess  of  amount  earned,  which  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  that  prevailed  in  many  sections. 

Since  the  last  report  of  Feb.  15,  fifteen  new  applications  for  member- 
ship have  been  received,  bringing  the  total  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
to  110. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  will  be  held  June  5  and  6  at  Chicago. 
111.,  with  headquarters  at  Hotel  Sherman.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  very 
large  attendance  and  the  secretary  expects  to  announce  the  program  of 
business  and  entertainment  at  an  early  date. 

Biltmore  Doings  for  February 

Students  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School  left  their  winter  quarters  at 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  for  their  annual  trip  to  the  Black  Forest  of  Ger- 
many on  Feb.  6.  Of  all  the  wooded  districts  of  Germany  Aone  presents 
such  beautiful  and  varied  landscape  as  the  Black  Forest  nor  is  any  so 
famous  both  s.vlviculturally  and  historically.  En  route  the  students 
stopped  at  Karlsruhe.  Here  they  were  privileged  to  visit,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  forest  superintendent,  the  city  forests  and  also  a  forest 
of  several  hundred  acres  owned  by  a  stock  company,  which  pays  about 
four  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  These  stockholders  are 
using  the  forest  for  a  hog  pasture,  owing  to  which  a  natural  second 
growth  of  pine  presents   itself. 
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The  most  interesting  and  instructive  trip  during  tlie  .iourney  tliroiigli 
the  Black  Forest  was  tlie  visit  to  the  Schitt'erschaft.  This  forest  con- 
sists of  1.200  acres  and  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  same  corpora- 
tion for  seven  hundred  years.  It  possesses  a  most  unique  history.  The 
<ir!ginal  owners  were  lumbermen  who  cut  the  timber  and  sent  their 
<irives  down  the  Murg  and  Rhine  rivers  to  the  Holland  trade.  Prior  to 
ITIS  the  existence  of  many  small  principalities  through  which  the  logs 
liad  to  pass  before  reaching  the  market  brought  about  conditions  under 
which  it  paid  to  cut  only  the  very  best  of  the  trees.  Within  recent 
times  the  increase  of  transportation  facilities  and  tbe  consequent  broaden- 
ing of  the  market,  together  with  the  possibility  of  marketing  any  and 
iill  of  their  wood  products,  has  made  the  enterprise  very  profitable. 
Many  of  the  stockholders  are  also  mill  owners  and.  buying  their  own  ■ 
timber,  make  a  double  profit.  They  demanded,  however,  the  best  and 
most  accessible  logs,  with  the  result  that  the  lower  strips  were  soon 
stripped  of  the  l)est  growing  timber.  The  results  of  their  destructive 
methods  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  varying  treatment  which  has  had  to 
\>e  applied  to  each  portion  separately  in  order  to  restore  it  to  a  paying 
basis.  With  the  advance  of  lumber  prices,  the  old  methods  were  dropped 
<iad  it  became  imperative  to  treat  the  forest  to  constructive  rather  than 
<iestructive  methods  The  old  splash  dams  are  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
everywhere  the  forests  are  traversed  by  the  finest  of  macadam  roads. 
On  steep  slopes,  the  logs  are  lowered  at  the  ends  of  ropes.  By  taking 
a  turn  of  the  rope  around  a  standing  tree,  the  progress  of  the  logs  can 
he  easily  controlled. 

In  the  Black  Forest  the  forest  rotation  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  This  means  that  It  takes  that  time  to  develop  a  stand  of  tim- 
ber to  the  point  of  maturity,  when  it  is  cut  and  the  process  started  over 
again.  Inasmuch  as  different  sections  are  maturing  each  year,  there  is 
A  constant  source  of  supply  and  constant  work  being  done  to  regenerate 
where  the  mature  stands  are  cut.  There  is  still  a  considerable  amount 
of  big  timber  in   the  Black  Forest. 

The  students  also  visited  an  extensive  furniture  manufacturing  plant 
near  Darmstadt  where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  German 
with  American  methods.  The  general  methods  are  not  unlike  those  em- 
ployed in  American  furniture  factories,  but  the  finished  product  is  far 
more  artistic  in  design  than  the  average  high-grade  American  product. 
It  is  often  more  solidly  and  perfectly  made  in  all  of  its  parts.  Genuine 
■old  pieces  of  furniture  are  used  as  models.  French  cottonwood  is  used 
lor  the  veneer  cores.  Walnut  root  wood  veneer  was  shown  costing  $2.00 
per  sheet  of  16xlS  inches. 

In  the  last  excursion  of  February  the  students  found  themselves,  in- 
stead of  in  the  woods  or  at  sawmills,  traveling  the  narrow  and  crude 
streets  of  "Old  Frankfort."  No  city  of  Germany  has  a  greater  wealth 
of  history  behind  it  than  has  Frankfort,  which  first  came  into  prom- 
inence in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  From  then  on  it  grew  steadily  in 
Importance  and  in  822,  at  the  time  of  Louis  the  Pious,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  the  capital  of  the  Prankish  empire.  ITrom  the  time  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  the  German  sovereigns  were  chosen  at  Frankfort.  All  the 
emperors  from  Albrecht  to  Francis  II  were  crowned  in  this  quaint  old 
city.  From  the  tenth  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  became 
part  of  Prussia,  Frankfort  was  a  free  city.  At  the  present  time  it  con- 
tains 370.000  inhabitants  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  commer- 
city  centers  of  Germany.  Its  money  market  is  almost  as  influential  as 
that  of  Berlin  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  newer  city  indicates 
general  prosperity.  It  was  the  old  part  of  the  city,  however,  which 
commanded  the  interest  of  the  students.  They  were  shown  all  types 
of  German  architecture  from  the  Roman  to  the  German  renaissance 
and  it  can  be  said  that  Frankfort  contains  some  of  the  best  examples  to 
be  found  in   Germany. 

As  announced  formerly,  the  students  sailed  on  Mar.  15  on  the  S.  S. 
New  Amsterdam  of  the  HoUand-.imerlcan  Line.  Headquarters  upon  re- 
turn to  America  will  be  Tupper  Lake,  N.  T.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

A  Splendid  Example  of  End-drying 

Accompanying  this  story  are  two  photographs  illustrating  well  the 
splendid  results  obtained  by  careful  end-drying  in  northern  stock.     These 


sheds  are  part  of  the  extensive  equipment  of  tbe  Stearns  Salt  and  Lum- 
ber Company  of  Ludington,  Mich.  W.  T.  Culver,  vice-president  and  active 
manager  of  this  company's  extensive  operations,  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  end-drying  and  has  come  to  the  unqualifled 
decision  that  this  method  produces  the  very  highest  and  most  uniform 
results  in  all  species  of  high-grade  northern  stock.  As  a  consequence, 
while  this  company  devotes  its  end-drying  sheds  principally  to  the  drying 
of  white  maple,  it  is  putting  various  kinds  of  high-grade  lumber  up  in 
this  way  and  it  is  its  intention  to  expand  considerably  in  this  line.  The 
experiments,  which  covered  a  period  of  two  years,  established  the  fact 
that  while  the  cost  is  somewhat  greater,  the  results  are  so  far  more  satis- 
factory as  to  leave  no  more  room  for  doubt  as  to  which  method  should 
be  pursued.  The  greatest  benefit  is  derived  from  drying  stock  in  this 
way,  which  is  In  any  way  designed  for  special  requirements.  The 
superior  condition  of  the  stock  will  more  than  offset  the  cost. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  exterior  view  of  the  shed  that  narrow  strips 
are  used  on  the  outside  of  each  course.  These  strips  are  of  dry  hem- 
lock and  prevent  side  discoloration,  along  the  edges  of  the  outside  pieces. 
The  Stearns  company  uses  only  one  narrow  crosser,  which  is  thoroughly 
dry  and  therefore  prevents  the  possibility  of  sticker  marks.  The  floors 
of  the  sheds  are  built  up  even  with  the  tramways  which  allows  a  per- 
fect air  circulation.  Thus  far,  the  experiments  have  covered  bird's-eye 
maple,  white  maple,  straight-grained  maple,  red  birch,  sap  birch,  straight- 
grained  Iweeh,  white  basswood  and  various  other  special  orders  of  un- 
selected  stock.  The  company's  sheds  now  have  a  capacity  of  from 
3. .500.000  to  4.000,000  feet  a  year  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  capacity  will 
eventually  be  doubled. 

Suffered  Small  Loss  by  Fire 

The  New  England  Hardwood  Company,  of  Mountain  Mills.  Vt.,  suffered 
a  small  loss  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  March  9.  Its  oflice  building,  con- 
taining its  oflice,  store  and  the  postoflice,  was  completely  destroyed.  The 
new  mill,  which  stands  only  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  burned 
buildings,  was  saved  by  a  fortunate  wind  which  shifted  the  fire  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  fire  was  discovered  a  little  before  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  owing  to  want  of  fire  protection  the  loss,  so  far  as 
the  buildings  and  contents  were  concerned,  was  pretty  nearly  a  complete 
one.  However,  the  loss  to  the  company  is  not  serious,  as  it  was  fairly 
well  covered  by  Insurance. 

Expansion  of  'Willey  Interests 

An  important  expansion  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  C.  L.  Willey. 
the  leading  mahogany  lumber  and  veneer  producer  of  the  country,  at 
his  Chicago  plant  is  in  its  initial  stages.  Mr.  Willey  has  just  closed 
for  the  purchase  of  a  frontage  of  1.443  feet  lying  between  Slip  E  and 
Robey  street,  immediately  south  of  his  present  big  plant  and  land  hold- 
ings, for  a  consideration  said  to  be  about  §200.000.  The  vendor  of  the 
property   was   Mrs.   Charles   P.    Taft   of   Cincinnati. 

This  purchase  gives  Mr.  Willey  about  twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
with  railroad  trackage  on  two  sides  extending  from  a  point  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  Blue  Island  avenue,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago 
river,  clear  to  the  Drainage  canal. 

From  a  historical  viewpoint  this  purchase  has  a  special  interest  as 
it  is  on  this  site  that  the  landing  of  Marquette  in  1673  took  place,  which 
is  recorded  by  a  big  mahogany  cross  erected  by  Mr.  Willey  a  few  years 
ago,   which  was  dedicated  by   the   Illinois   Historical    Society. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Willey  is  engaged  in  remodeling  his  sawmill 
and  veneer  plant,  and  extending  it  with  a  view  of  increasing  his  output 
materially.  He  has  just  purchased  from  the  AUis-Chalmers  Company  a 
Pacific  coast  type  band  sawmill,  which  will  supplement  his  present  band 
mill,  and  will  shortly  install  another  and  smaller  one  for  the  conversion 
of  core  stock  into  crating  material,  making  the  whole  equipment  a  three 
band  sawmill.  He  has  also  just  placed  in  commission  a  Kraetzer  Prepa- 
rator  for  the  steaming  under  pressure  of  mahogany  and  other  high-class 
cabinet   woods   to   prepare    them   for   prompt   and   accurate   seasoning. 

Right  now  Mr.  Willey  has  what  is  probably  the  largest  and  finest  hold- 
ings of  mahogany  and  Circassian  logs  that  were  ever  seen  at  one  time 
in  the  history  of  the  trade ;  and  besides  he  has  other  large  log  purchases 
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contracted  for  both  in  the  tropics  and  at  Liverpool,  which  insure  him  a 
full  stock  of  fancy  veneer  flitches  and  fancy  wood  lumber  material  for 
nearly  a   year  to  come. 

The  high  price  of  oak  and  other  better  types  of  American  woods  has  re- 
sulted in  a  tremendous  increase  in  demand  for  mahogany  and  other  im- 
ported woods.  This  has  resulted  in  not  only  that  Mr.  Willey  but  all 
other  fancy  wood  producers  are  extremely  busy  at  the  present  time  with  a 
demand  that  exceeds  the  supply. 

New  Oak  Flooring  Factory 

As  is  generally  known  to  the  trade,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  lum- 
ber product  of  the  Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company,  Coal  Grove.  0.,  is 
now  white  oak  from  that  region  of  the  splendid  growth  of  this  wood  in 
Dickinson  County,  Virginia,  although  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow 
poplar  is  still  being  made.  Fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  output  of  this 
sterling  hardwood  house  is  now  white  oak,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is 
manufactured   into  quarter-sawed   stock. 

The  company  is  now  engaged  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  an  oak 
flooring  plant  at  Coal  Grove,  in  connection  with  which  there  has  already 
been  put  in  commission  a  new  Grand  Rapids  dry  kiln  of  the  latest  type, 
and  within  the  next  month  the  entire  installation  of  electrically  driven 
machines  will  be  in  place  for  the  production  of  flooring. 

Death  of  D.  P.  Mann 

Lumber  interests  in  Memphis  were  very  much  shocked  Sunday.  March 
16.  by  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Donald  P.  Mann,  vice-president  of 
the  Chapman-Dewey  Lumber  Company,  which  occurred  the  night  before. 
Mr.  Mann  had  been  quite  ill  for  some  time  but  his  partner,  Mr.  Dewey, 
who  had  been  with   him  for  some  time,   left  on  a  business  trip  Saturday 

on  the  theory  that  he 
was  very  much  improv- 
ed. His  death  occurred 
a  few  hours  later  from 
heart  trouble.  He  was 
known  to  be  in  a  some- 
what serious  condition 
but  the  end  was  not  ex- 
pected so  soon. 

Mr.  Mann  came  to 
Memphis  from  Kansas 
City.  He  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  newspaper 
business  at  that  point. 
He  became  associated 
with  the  Chapman- 
Dewey  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  for  a  long 
time  looked  after  the 
interests  of  this  firm  at 
Marked  Tree.  Ark. 
The  firm  largely  in- 
creased its  holdings  in 
that  territory  and  later 
Mr.  Mann  not  only  be- 
came a  partner  in  the 
firm  but  was  elected 
vice-president.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known 
lumbermen  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  children.  He  also  had  three 
brothers  and  three  sisters.  Two  of  the  former  are  Bishop  Cameron  Mann 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Rev.  Alex  Mann  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 

Chas.  K.  Parry  &  Co.  Make  New  Connection 

Beginning  April  1  Charles  K.  Parry  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  offer  to 
the  trade,  the  product  of  the  Carolina  Spruce  Company,  Pensacola, 
Yancey  County,  N.  C.  The  tract  of  timber  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Johnson  tract,  and  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  that  section. 
Everything  new  and  the  best  to  be  had  has  been  Installed  ;  a  Wheland 
band  bill,  a  new  .American  loader  and  a  new  Shay  engine,  which  outfit 
will  place  this  company  in  a  position  to  furnish  to  the  trade  the  best 
manufactured   lumber  possible  today. 

The  oflicers  of  the  Carolina  Spruce  Company  are  C.  S.  Aldrich,  for- 
merly of  the  Nelson  Lumber  Companj',  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  president  and 
general  manager :  Charles  K.  Parry  of  Charles  K.  Parry  &  Co.,  Phila- 
pelphia,  vice-president ;  L.  E.  Faulk  of  Pensacola,  N.  C,  secretary  and 
JC.  A.  Oberlin.   formerly  of  the  Nelson   Lumber  Company,  treasurer. 

Planing  mill  facilities  will  be  added  this  summer,  and  the  capacity 
the  mill  will  be  not  less  than  an  average  of  90,000  feet  daily.  The 
timber  was  estimated  at  140,000,000  feet  all  in  one  compact  body.  Of 
this  approximately  100.000.000  feet  is  spruce  and  the  balance  mostly 
hardwood  with  some  hemlock.  The  first  cut  will  be  hemlock  and  spruc^, 
although  there  is  at  present  about  two  million  feet  of  hardwood  ready  for 
shipment.  All  of  this  timber  is  exceptionally  large,  nothing  ever  having 
been  cut  from  it.  Many  of  the  poplar,  oak  and  chestnut  logs  are  too 
large  to  handle  with  ordinary  equipment.  Railroad  connection  has  just 
been  established,  as  the  timber  lies  eighteen  miles  from  Boonford,  on  the 
C,  C.  &  O.,  which  railroad  has  financed  the  Black  Mountain  railroad, 
built  from  Boonford  to   Pensacola,   in  order   to   get   the   hauling  of   this 
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lumber.  The  railroad  rates  are  all  favorable  to  the  eastern  shipment  of 
this  lumber,  and  the  entire  output  will  be  handled  by  Charles  K.  Parry 
&  Co.,  at  1431  Land  Title  building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  K.  Parry,  vice-president  of  the  Carolina  Spruce  Company,  and 
owner  of  Charles  K.  Parry  &  Co.,  has  had  much  valuable  experience  in 
the  lumber  business.  In  1909  the  present  firm  of  Charles  K.  Parry  & 
Co.  was  formed.  Mr.  Parry  evidently  inherits  his  knowledge  of  the 
lumber  business  as  his  father  conducted  a  large  retail  yard  near  Hat- 
boro.  Pa.,  for  twenty-five  years,  and  his  great  grandfather,  Isaac  Conard, 
operated  a  sawmill  where  now  stands  that  section  of  Philadelphia  known 
as  Kensington.  Mr.  Conard  bought  rafts,  which  were  at  that  time 
floated  down  the  Delaware  river,  also  sawed  locally  for  people  owning 
timber  in  the  immediate  vicinty  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Parry  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  and  controls  the  output  of  the  Selma  Lumber  Company,  Selma, 
N.  C.  He  also  controls  the  Clio  Lumber  Company,  Bingham,  S.  C,  and  is 
interested  in  and  controls  the  output  of  B.  B.  Gray,  at  Pine  Bloom,   Ga. 

Baird-Coale  Lumber  Company 

The  Baird-Coale  Lumber  Company  is  a  new  lumber  organization  that 
has  just  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  with  a  paid  up 
capital  of  $15,000.  and  home  oflice  at  814  Fisher  building,  Chicago,  which 
will  commence  doing  business  on  Apr.  1.  The  principals  of  the  company 
are  D.  W.  Baird.  president  and  general  manager,  and  George  M.  Coale, 
vice-president   and   treasurer. 

D.  W.  Baird,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  Chicago  lumber  trade 
for  several  years  under  the  title  of  the  D.  W.  Baird  Lumber  Company, 
was  born  at  Greenwood,  Clark  county.  Wis.,  August  27,  1877.  He  is 
unanimously  known  in  the  trade  as  "Dan."  He  started  in  the  lumber 
business  in  1897  with 
the  Fenwood  Lumber 
Company  at  Fenwood, 
Wis.,  as  inspector.  In 
January.  1898,  he  went 
with  the  Morton-Edgar 
Lumber  Company  at 
Lancaster.  Wis.,  as 
buyer  and  inspector  of 
northern  hardwoods.  In 
January,  1899,  he  en- 
gaged with  the  Tucker- 
Hooper  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  as  buy- 
er and  inspector  of 
southern  hardwoods, 
and  a  year  later  joined 
the  Dudley  Lumber 
Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  as  man 
ager  of  its  southern 
hardwood  operations, 
and  opened  up  a  yard 
for  that  company  at 
Logansport,  Ind.,  and 
later  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
He  remained  with  this 
company  for  six  years 
and  then  went  with 
Banks  &  Co.,  Hernando, 
Miss.,  as  general  manager  of  their  sawmill  operations  and  domestic  and 
foreign  sales,  where  he  remained  until  January,  1910,  when  he  estab- 
lished the  D.  W.  Baird  Lumber  Company,  which  institution  was  removed 
to  Chicago  on  Jan.  1,  1911.  This  company  has  done  a  largely  increas- 
ing business  from  that  time  until  now,  when  the  concern  is  being  merged 
into  the  new  Baird-Coale  Lumber  Company. 

George  M.  Coale,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  new  concern,  was 
born  at  Gosport.  Clarke  county,  Ala.,  May'  30.  1885.  He  started  in  the 
yellow  pine  business  as  clerk  for  the  Kirby  Lumber  Company.  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  and  from  there  went  with  the  Keith  Lumber  Company  at  Voth, 
Tex.,  as  chief  clerk  to  the  secretary  and  sales  manager.  This  position 
he  held  for  two  years,  gaining  much  practical  mill  experience.  In  1905 
he  went  with  the  Continental  Lumber  Company  at  Houston,  Tex.,  as 
chief  clerk,  where  he  remained  until  the  first  part  of  1907,  when  he 
succeeded  Ben  S.  Woodhead  as  secretary  and  sales  manager,  where  he 
remained  until  October,  1909,  when  he  re-entered  the  employ  of  the 
Kirby  Lumber  Company  as  northern  sales  manager  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  On  Feb.  1,  1911,  he  returned  to  the  Continental  Lumber  Com- 
pany as  vice-president  and  sales  manager,  which  position  he  has  held  up 
to  the  present  time,  when  be  resigned  to  join  D.  W.  Baird  in  the  Baird- 
Coale  Lumber  Company. 

The  many  friends  of  lx>th  principals  of  the  Baird-Coale  Lumber  Com- 
pany will  wish  the  new  company  the  success  it  undoubtedly  will  achieve 
because  both  the  principals  are  well-equipped  to  command  an  excellent 
business   in   Chicago  and   vicinity. 

Smoker  of  St.  Louis  Lumbermen 

The  St.  Louis  Lumbermen's  Club  held  a  smoker  in  the  cabin  at  Faust's 
Restaurant  on  Tuesday  evening.  Mar.  18.  The  fun  began  when  the 
members  sat  down  to  a  Dutch  lunch  and  did  not  end  until  many  enter- 
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taiuins  featiiiTs  were  pulled  off.  President  Wbitmarsh  did  not  take 
lip  much  time  when  he  called  for  order.  He  only  told  of  several  inno- 
vations, in  addition  to  those  alread.v  mentioned,  that  would  be  inau- 
gurated later  on.  Quite  a  number  of  new  names  were  added  to  the 
roster  of  the  club.  In  addition  to  the  lunch,  there  was  plenty  to  drink 
and  the  hundred  members  who  attended  the  smoker  enjoyed  every 
moment.  There  was  singing,  music  by  a  rag-time  player,  and  a  cabaret 
entertainment.  Julius  Seidel,  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee, 
was  responsible  tor  the  entertaining  features.  The  evening  was  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  spent  by   the  club  for  a  long  time. 

New  Plant  of  Saranac  Machine  Company 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  an  eseelleut  idea  of  the  new  mauu- 
faeturiug  plant  Just  completed  by  the  Saranac  Machine  Company.  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.  This  building  is  located  midway  between  Benton  Harbor 
and  St.  Joseph  and  is  easily  reached  from  either  city  by  electric  cars. 

This  Arm  started  some  fourteen  years  ago  in  a  small  way  and  its 
growth  has  been  steady  until  tinall.v  the  increasing  volume  of  business 
-and  the  large  demand  for  its  machinery  compelled  the  company  to  erect 
the  new  factory  which  it  now  occupies.  Here  every  facility  for  the  con- 
struction and  erection  of  the  high-grade  products  of  its  factories  is  pro- 
vided. The  new  location  is  situated  on  a  tract  of  land  that  provides  ample 
room  for  expansion  as  necessity  demands  it. 

The  main  building  of  the  new  plant  is  6U  x  lif2  feet.  The  front  section 
has  two  floors.      Heavy  mill   construction   with  a  foundation  of  reinforced 


the  laws  of  Michigan.  The  firm's  policy  is  extremely  progressive  and  it 
incorporates  in  its  products  the  most  advanced  ideas.  The  company 
maintains  a  complete  and  competent  engineering  department  for  the 
designing  of  niachiner.\-.  which  department  is  always  at  the  command  of 
its  customers. 

New    Hardwood    Concern    in    Minneapolis 

The  Joxce-Hartell  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  concern  organized  at 
Minneapolis,  which  brings  together  two  men  who  have  been  prominently 
idt'ntitied  with  the  lumber  business  for  years.  The  inc-orporation  con- 
sists of  John  Joyce  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  president;  W.  D.  Bartell,  Minne- 
apolis, vice-president :  and  W.  L.  Jo.vce,  Minneapolis,  secretar.v  and  treas- 
-  urer.  Mr.  Bartell  and  W.  L.  Joyce  will  be  the  active  principals  in  the 
business  and  will  both  be  located  at  Minneapolis.  They  are  both  men 
of  experience  and  there  is  every  chance  of  their  establishing  for  the  new 
lirni  a  prominent  place  in  the  hardwood  lumber  trade. 

John  Joyce  is  a  well-known  lumberman  of  northern  Wisconsin.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Foster-Latimer  Lumber  Company  of  Mellen,  Wis.,  and 
the  Mellen  Lumber  Company  of  the  same  place.  W.  L.  Joyce  is  the  son 
of  John  Joyce  and  started  his  career  in  the  lumber  business  with  the 
Foster-Latimer  Lumber  Company  at  Mellen.  Four  years  ago  he  went  to 
Minneapolis.  He  first  was  alDliated  with  the  Forest  Lumber  Company 
and  later  with  the  Joyce-Connor  Lumber  Company,  which  took  over  the 
business  of  the  Forest  Lumber  Company  at  Minneapolis. 

W.    D.   Bart '11   has  for   sixteen  years  been   prominently   associated    with 
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concrete  was  used.  The  factory  floor  is  divided  into  three  sections  or 
bays.  The  east  bay  is  utilized  for  the  erection  of  the  lighter  types  of 
madiines,  the  north  bay  contains  the  machine  tools,  all  of  which  are  of 
modern  design,  and  the  west  bay  is  used  for  erecting  the  heavier  types  of 
machines  and  is  served  with  overhead  traveling  cranes.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  factory  is  such  that  the  company  is  able  to  obtain  str.-iight 
line  production,  thus  doing  away  with  any  necessity  of  re-handling. 

One  of  the  important  items  of  production  of  the  Saianac  .JIachine 
Conii?any  is  the  single  and  multiple  head  wire  stitching  machines  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bushel  basket  covers,  fruit  crates,  berry  boxes, 
wire  bound  boxes,  etc.  In  addition,  a  large  percentage  of  the  automatic 
machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  veneer  and  paper  butter 
dishes  has  been  manufactured  by  this  firm.  Its  automatic  machines  for 
turning  out  berry  boxes  of  veneer  or  paper  have  a  capacit.y  up  to  one 
hundred  complete  baskets  per  minute.  The  company's  automatic  paper 
package  machines  are  a  marvel  of  efficiency.  These  machines  take  the 
paper  from  the  roll  and  feed,  print  in  one  or  more  colors,  cut,  crease, 
set  up.  wire  stitch,  wax  line  and  deliver  the  package  complete  at  a  rapid 
rate.  In  fact,  the  firm  has  an  international  reputation  as  a  designer 
and  producer  of  high-grade  machinery  for  the  production  of  veneer  and 
paper  packages. 

For  the  wooden  packing  box  trade,  three  typos  of  corrugated,  joint 
fastener  driving  machines  are  made,  enabling  the  compan.v  to  meet  prac- 
tically every  requirement  for  machines  of  this  kind.  In  addition  to  tbi> 
lines  enumerated  above,  the  extended  experience  of  the  Saranac  JIaehine 
Company  covers  the  manufacture  of  machines  in  many  other  lines,  includ- 
ing machinery  for  packing  cereals  and  other  articles  which  can  be  packed 
in  paper  packages. 

The  Saranac  Macliine  Company  is  a   stock  company,   incorporiitrd   uiulrr 


Upham  &  Agler  of  Chicago,  and  during  the  last  three  years  has  been 
the    Minneapolis    representative    of   that    concern. 

The  new  company  will  handle  both  northern  and  southern  hardwood 
lumber  and  will  make  a  specialty  of  factory  lumber. 

The  offices  will  be  maintained  at  814-15  Lumber  Exchange  building. 

American  Forestry  Association  to  'Visit  BUtmore 

Toda.v,  JIar.  L*o,  the  directors  of  the  American  Forestry  Association 
will  meet  in  their  regular  quarterly  meeting  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  adjacent 
to  which  is  the  famous  forest  estate  of  Cieorge  W.  Vanderbilt.  widely 
known  as  the  Biltmori?  estate.  With  the  directors  ari-  a  miraber  of  lum- 
lii'rmen.  forester.s.  owners  of  timlK'rIand,  and  others  interested  in  forest 
conservation.  The  party  traveled  in  special  cars  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, reaching  Asbeville  this  morning,  and  are  quartered  at  the  Hotel 
Langrcn.  The  afternoon  of  Mar.  25  is  being  devoted  to  a  trip  in  car- 
riages through  that  section  of  the  Biltmore  estate  adjacent  to  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt's  famous  mansion.  C.  J.  Beadle,  superintendent  of  tlie  estate,  is 
acting  as  escort  to  the  party.  This  trip  enables  the  visitors  to  make  a 
study  of  the  most  advanced  application  of  modern  forestry  to  be  found 
anywlicre  on  the  .\nierican  continent.  On  the  evening  of  Mar.  25  there 
will  be  a  pulilic  meeting  in  the  interest  of  forest  conservation  in  the 
convention  hall  at  the  Hotel  Langren.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Hrinker.  president 
of  the  association,  and  al.so  president  of  Lehigh  University,  will  talk  on 
the  questiim  of  forest  taxation,  of  which  he  has  made  a  special  and  ex- 
haustive stud.v.  J.  S.  Holmes,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Forestry  .Association,  will  also  address  the  guests  at  the  banquet,  as  will 
J.  E.  Rhodes  of  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

On    Mar.    2tJ    Ihi-    party    will    journey    in    automobiles    as    the    giii>sts    of 
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Mr.  Vnndfrbill  to  risgali  forest.  This  is  the  real  forested  section  o(  Mr. 
Vanderliilt's  estate.  Here  they  will  see  what  lias  been  done  in  the 
primeval  forests  in  the  interests  of  forest  conservation,  close  utilization 
and  fire  protection.  Business  sessions  of  the  directors  have  been  held 
en  route  on  the  trains. 

First  Log  Cut  at  New  Chicago  Veneer  Plant 

On  Monday,  Mar.  i4.  the  Fred  \V.  Black  Lumlier  Company  opened  up 
the  first  log  cut  at  its  splendid  new  veneer  plant  on  Fortieth  avenue  near 
Twenty-second  irtreet.  This  plant  has  been  in  the  course  of  construction 
for  several  months  and  is  now  pretty  well  shaped  up  in  running  order. 
Three  veneer  saws  will  be  installed  within  a  few  days.  The  plant 
is  equipped  with  a  splendid  line  of  appliances  of  the  very  highest  design 
and  quality.  The  plant  is  undoubtedly  a  model  in  design  and  provides 
for  the  maximum  of  light  for  working,  and  of  comfort,  cleanliness  and 
efficiency. 

The  Fred  W.  Black  Lumber  Company  has  unloaded  at  its  yard  a  splen- 
did assortment  of  genuine  African  mahogany  logs  and,  judging  from  the 
high  character  of  the  ligure  shown  in  the  logs  already  opened  up,  a  lot 
of  the  very  best  type  of  highly  figured  mahogany  for  piano  and  furniture 
manufacture  is  assured.  In  addition,  a  considerable  quantity  of  selected 
white  oak  logs  of  Indiana  growth  has  already  been  delivered  and  in  fact 
the  company  now  has  sufficient  logs  on  hand  to  run  for  a  considerable 
time  and  has  ample  cargoes  and  carloads  of  both  mahogany  and  oak  en 
route. 

Proposed  Sale  of  Government  Timber 

Because  of  the  proposed  sale  of  the  260,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  the 
Priest  River  valley,  Kaniksu  National  Fores^,  Idaho,  the  government  has 
prepared  a  prospectus  covering  this  timber.  This  prospectus  shows  how 
the  Forest  Service  furnishes  information  to  lumbermen  who  might  be  in- 
terested in  bidding  on  national  forest  timber. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  sale  is  the  fact  that  on  part  of  the  area 
the  forest  will  be  destroyed.  The  object  will  be  to  clear  this  area  for 
agriculture  instead  of  forest  regeneration.  Provision  S  of  the  timber 
sale  contract  and  the  privileges  regarding  agricultural  land  under  the 
head  "Rules  for  Marking  and  Process  of  Disposal"  illustrates  how  this 
will  be  done. 

When  the  area  has  been  cleared  of  timber  and  the  slash  burned,  the 
land  will  be  opened  to  bomesteading.  If  the  Forest  Service  did  not  sell 
off  the  timber  before  opening  the  land  to  entry,  the  value  of  the  present 
stand  of  timber  would  cause  the  land  to  be  held  speculatively,  instead  of 
being  cleared  for  farms.  But  this  land  will  be  better  employed  growing 
farm  crops  than  growing  timber  and  hence  the  Forest  Service  is  pre- 
paring to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  bona  fide  settlers  under  a  procedure 
which  will  insure  agricultural  development.  The  Federal  government 
will  receive  about  $050,000  for  the  timber,  of  which  .$223,000  will  go  to 
the  benefit  of  the  state  for  public  schools  and  good  roads.  The  maximum 
stumpagc  price  of  .|5.00  specified  for  the  white  p.ine  ou  these  logging 
chances  is  unusually  high  because  this  western  white  pine  is  the  most 
valuable    stumpage   on    the    national  forests. 

The  twelve  per  cent  profit  to  the  lumberman  allowed  tor  in  calculating 
the  stumpage  rates  to  be  charged  is  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  invest' 
ment,  which  is  figured  at  six  per  cent.  The  minimum  prices  allow  there- 
fore for  a  profit  of  twelve  per  cent  on  each  thousand  feet  of  timber  cut, 
over  and  above  interest  on  capital  and  all  overhead  expenses.  This  is  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit  than  the  Forest  Service  minimum  prices  usually 
reckon  on  logs,  but  competition  for  this  timber  is  exceptionally  keen.  It 
is  recognized  that  in  general  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  a  business 
which,  because  of  the  risks  involved,  requires  a  high  return  in  order  to 
induce   operators   to   undertake   a  logging  enterprise. 

For  the  Boss 

Your  men  will  show  interest  in  you  in  the  same  proportion  that  you 
show  interest  in  them.  Also,  never  forget  that  they  may  know  something 
that  you  do  not  know.  Therefore,  give  them  a  willing  ear,  and  due 
credit  for  what  they  do  know. 

Some  employers  never  seem  to  differentiate  between  conceit  and  en- 
thusiasm in  their  men.  Some  men  are  so  enthusiastic  about  their  work 
that  they  love  to  talk  about  it ;  and  some  employers,  blind  to  then- 
own  interests,  mistake  it  for  conceit.  That  is  why  a  good  employe  1% 
sometimes   lost   in   the   scuille. 
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The  Manufacturers'  Lumber  Company  recently  began  business  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The  Southern  Lumber  &  Boom  Company  of  Valley  View,  Ky.,  has  gone 
out  of  business. 

A.  H.  Richardson.  Boston.  Mass.,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  A.  H. 
Richardson   Lumber  Company. 

The  Michigan  Handle  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Brook  Haven, 
Miss.,  with  a  capital  of  ?10,000. 


The  Little  River  Lumber  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Caruthcrs- 
ville.  Mo.,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 

The  Athens  Table  &  Manufacturing  Company  of  Athens.  Tenn.,  ha» 
reorganized,   incorporated  at  ,^550, 000, 

The  Sumter  Broom  &  Handle  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Sumter^ 
S.  C,  with  a  capital  stock  of  .$2,500. 

The  Siduaw  Handle  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Sidnaw,  Mich., 
with   an   authorized  capital   of   .$5,000. 

The  Thornhill  Wagon  Company  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  has  increased  its 
capital  slock  from  ,$300,000  to  .$1,000,000. 

The  Otis  Manufacturing  Company  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  increased 
its   capital   stock   from   $200,000   to   $700,000. 

The  Standard  Red  Cedar  Chest  Company,  Inc.,  Altavista,  Va.,  has- 
increased   its  capital  from   $25,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Michigan  Chair  &  Table  Company  recently  began  business  at 
Lakeview,   Mich.     It  will  manufacture  furniture. 

The  Western  Grand  Rapids  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture  furniture. 

The  El  Dorado  Manufacturing  Company  will  erect  a  large  plant  for  the- 
manufacture  of  crates,  boxes  and  baskets  at  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

The  Ypsilanti  Furniture  Company  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  has  recently  suffered 
a  loss  of  about  $263,000  by  fire.     The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  F.  H.  Smith  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  Smith-Sueme  Lumber  Company  and  will  operate  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000. 

The  lumber  mill  of  Hare,  Robinson  &  Hughes,  Richmond,  Va.,  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  of  unknown  origin.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  $20,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Crawfordsville  Furniture  &  Lumber  Company  of  Crawfordsville^ 
Ind.,  ha,s  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  to  succeed  the 
Montgomery  Hardwood  Lumber  Company. 

Messrs.  James  R.  Andrews  and  J.  A.  McQuire  of  Marinette,  Wis.,  have 
purchased  a  tract  of  6,400  acres  on  Lake  Superior,  where  they  plan  to- 
erect  a  sawmill  to  be  ready  for  operation  next  tall. 

The  Manchester  Lumber  Company  is  a  new  corporation  at  Manchester, 
Vt.  The  company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $50,000,  will  erect  a  sawmill, 
planing  mill,   novelty  and   hardwood  flooring  company. 

Frederick  S.  Giddings,  a  pioneer  hardwood  lumberman,  died  recently  at 
the  home  of  his  daughters,  Mary  and  Helen  Giddings  of  Cleveland,  O. 
Mr.  Giddings  was  eighty-one  years  of  age  and  is  survived  by  five 
children. 

The  Wolfe  Lumber  Company,  McMinn  county,  Tennessee,  has  received 
its  charter.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $10,000.  The  incorporators- 
are  M.  E.  Bryant.  J.  R.  Wolfe,  J.  L.  Ferguson,  J.  W.  Brown  and  J.  H. 
Dougherty. 

The  Midland  Lumber  Company  of  Minneapolis  recently  purchased  from 
the  North  Star  Lumber  Company  a  line  of  lumber  yards  in  eastern 
Minnesota  and  northwestern  Wisconsin.  The  consideration  is  said  to  be 
about   $200,000. 

The  Monarch  Lumber  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  St.  Louis,  JIo., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $23,000,  half  paid.  The  incorporators  are 
Frederick  A.  Goodrich,  .1.  E.  Crawford  of  Oklahoma  City,  J.  A.  Meyer, 
G.  A.  Halt  and  E.  E.   Hart. 

The  Scranton  Road  Lumber  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  which  suffered 
loss  by  fire  in  November,  is  preparing  to  go  out  of  business.  The  un- 
burned  lumber,  together  with  the  buildings  and  lease  on  the  land,  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  C.   11.  Foote  Lumber  Company. 

The  wagon  stock  plant  of  the  Clark-Gay  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Little  Rock,  .Ark.,  which  burned  last  December,  is  now  nearly  recon- 
structed. The  plant  will  probably  be  in  operation  the  last  of  the  n^onth 
and   is  one  of  tlie  largest  and   most  costly  hardwood  plants   in  .Arkansas. 

The  Hooton  Hardwood  Company,  a  branch  of  the  R.  A.  Hooton  Lumber 
Company  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  will  open  offices  in  the  Wright  building. 
St.  Louis,  to  manufacture  and  wholesale  oak,  cypress  and  ash.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  is  R.  A.  Hooton,  Terre  Haute ;  the  vice-president, 
R.  U.  Metchef,  St.  Louis. 

A  new  corporation  is  the  Preserved  Tie  Company  of  Kenova,  W.  Va.. 
which  will  operate  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  dealing  in  lumber  and 
rimbcrlands  and  operating  tie  storage  and  treating  plants  and  manu- 
facturing cross-ties.  The  incorporators  are  G.  A.  Allen  and  J.  B.  Linn  of 
Springfield,  o.  ;  Douglas  W.  Brown,  M.  S.  Irons  and  Cary  N.  Davis  of 
Huntington,   W.   Va. 

The  Oval  Wood  Dish  Company,  located  at  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  uses 
annually  7,000,000  feet  of  maple  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  butter 
dishes  The  wood  is  bought  in  the  logs.  The  dishes  are  cut  of  steam- 
softened  material  by  means  of  a  scoop-like  knife.  Some,  however,  are 
made  from  flat  veneer  by  fastening  up  the  ends  with  wire.  The  daily 
shipments  of  the  company  average  seven  carloads.  These  go  to  all  parts 
of  th..-  United  States. 


<  CHICAGO  >- 


J.  A.  Levings,  president  of  the  Moorhead  Manufacturing  Company, 
Moorhead,  Miss.,  was  in  the  city  Monday,  Mar.   24. 

A.  r.  Bliss  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  of  Bliss  &  Van  .\uken  of  that  city,  as 
well  as  of  the  Bliss-Cook  Oak  Company  of  Blissville,  Aik.,  was  a  Chicago 
visitor    last    week,    and    while    here    placed    aft    order    with    the    Kraetzer 
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Company  for  one  of  its  wood  steaming  preparators  for  the  oak  flooring 
plant  at  Blissville. 

C.  L.  Willey,  tlie  well-known  veneer  and  mahogany  man,  was  absent 
from  the  city  for  several  days  last  week  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
called  for  a  second  time  as  a  witness  for  the  government  in  the  case  of 
an  alleged  misuse  of  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes  against  Messrs. 
Markley,  Miller,  Armstrong  et  al  in  connection  with  the  redolent  Inter- 
national Lumber  &  Development  Company. 

T.  J.  Peterson,  prominent  in  Toledo  lumber  circles,  was  in  town  on 
March  20.  where  he  met  his  wife,  who  was  on  her  way  home  from  a 
winter  stay  in  San  Diego.  Cal. 

James  K.  Dewey,  sales  manager  of  the  Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Company 
of  Ludington,  Jlich..  was  in  the  city  several  days  last  week,  and  favored 
Hardwood  Record  with  a  call  on  March  19. 

H.  F.  Below,  principal  of  the  recently  incorporated  Below  Lumber 
Company  of  Marshfield.  Wis.,  was  in  town  three  or  four  days  the  latter 
part  of  last  week. 

J.  B.  White  of  the  Missouri  Lumber  &  Land  Exchange  Company  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  was  in  the  city  the  early  part  of  last  week  for  a  few 
days  on  business. 

G.  H.  Holloway,  president  of  the  Holloway  Hardwood  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Great  Northern  building.  Chicago,  just  returned  from  a  two  weeks' 
trip  to  southern  mill  points,  getting  mostly  into  Arkansas  and  adjacent 
territory. 

Arthur  Jarvis  of  the  Steven  &  Jarvis  Lumber  Company.  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  was  in  town  two  days  of  last  week  on  business  in  connection  with 
that  firm's  interests. 

R.  H.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  G.  W.  Jones  Lumber  Company  of  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  stopped  oft  at  Chicago  last  week  in  conference  with  the  local 
manager  of  that  company.  A.  H.   Ruth. 

B.  C.  Tully  of  the  Anderson-TuUy  Company  of  Memphis,  Tenu..  was 
in  the  city  the  most  of  last  week  on  a  business  trip. 

A.  H.  Ruth,  local  representative  of  the  G.  W.  Jones  Lumber  Company. 
with  offices  in  the  Railway  Exchange  building,  was  recently  unanimously 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Nine  of  the  Hoo-Hoo  to  complete  the  unexpired 
term  of  John  Oxenford  of  Indianapolis  in  the  capacity  of  Supreme  Bojum. 

The  Ouachita  River  Lumber  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Chicago 
with  a  capital  of  ?30.000  to  do  a  general  lumber  and  milling  business. 
The  incorporators  are   E.   Winters.   J.    II.   Westover   and   John   E.    Waters. 

J.  E.  Rhodes,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  will  return  on  March  30  from  an  extended  trip 
which    he    has   been   making   for   several   weeks    in    the   interests    of    the 


association. 


=-<  NEW  YORK  >-= 


A  committee  of  the  Lumber  Trade  Golf  Association  will  meet  in  this 
city  on  Mar.  29,  at  which  time  definite  plans  for  this  year's  play  will  be 
made.  In  all  probability  the  tournament  will  be  held  on  the  links  at 
Garden  City,   Long  Island. 

H.  L.  White  of  the  White  Lumber  Company,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  was 
a  visitor  in   town   recently. 

Local  wholesalers  and  representatives  of  coastwise  steamship  lines  met 
recently  and  talked  over  the  proposed  abrogation  of  free  lighterage  priv- 
ileges on  lumber  from  southern  ports.  The  dealers  made  a  good  case  and 
the  steamship  men  stated  that  they  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  in- 
jure   the   business.     Final   announcement   will    be    made   later. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  filed  against  George  Spaeth  &  Co..  stair 
builders  of   New  York,   has  been  dismissed. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  the  Abramson  &  Engesser 
Company,   manufacturer  of  cabinet  work.  West  Forty-Sixth  street. 

A  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  by  Schildwachter 
Carriage  Company,  manufacturer  of  carriages  and  auto  bodies,  1S85 
Park    avenue. 

The  Nassau  Milling  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Hempstead.  Long 
Island,  with  W.  F.  Hofstra,  president  and  treasurer,  and  C.  W.  Brownson, 
vice-president  and  secretary.  A  modern  planing  mill  equipped  with 
eighteen  machines  and  150  h.  p.  boiler  and  100  h.  p.  engine  will  be  erected 
at  Jackson  street,  Hempstead.  Messrs.  Hofstra  and  Brownson  are  well 
known  in  the  trade  of  the   Metropolitan  district   and   Long  Island. 

Robert  Elliott,  president  of  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company  of  In- 
dianapolis, spent  a  few  days  in  New  York  following  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies  which    he   witnessed   at   Washington. 

Another  machinery  trade  visitor  to  New  York  recently  was  W.  P.  Powell, 
representing  Wm.  B.  Mershon  &  Co..  band  resaw  makers  of  Saginaw. 


=-<  BUFFALO  >• 


One  of  the  chief  committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  en- 
tertainment committee  and  it  usually  has  among  its  members  representa- 
tives of  the  hardwood  trade.  This  year  President  Meldrum  has  ap- 
pointed on  this  committee  A.  W.  Kreinheder  and  I.  N.   Stewart. 

F.  T.  Sullivan  is  making  plans  for  the  receipt  of  a  large  amount  of 
lake  lumber  this  season  and  the  boats  of  H.  H.  Salmon  &  Co.  are  now 
being   put  in   shape  for  their  first  trips. 

W.  K.  Jackson  of  Jackson  &  Tindle  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a 
trip  to  Panama.  He  was  a  member  of  a  party  spending  several  weeks 
in  a  visit  to   the  isthmus  and  other  countries. 

Anthony    Miller   reports   an   Improvement   in   the   demand   for   a    number 


of  hardwoods.  He  expects  to  make  large  shipments  from  the  South  sood, 
particularly   in   ash   and    basswood. 

Blakeslee,  Perrin  &  Darling  are  receiving  stock  from  several  southern 
mills  and  have  been  very  busy  of  late  in  piling  up  stock  in  yard.  Every- 
thing is  reported   in   pretty   good  demand. 

The  National  Lumber  Company  has  arranged  for  the  receipt  of  a 
large  stock  of  lake  hardwoods  this  summer,  especially  in  birch  and  maple, 
in  which  trade  is  reported  very  good. 

O.  E.  Yeager  is  back  from  an  enjoyable  trip  to  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 
He  reports  a  very  fair  inquiry  for  different  hardwoods,  with  plain  oak 
leading   and   quartered  doing   a    little   better   than    formerly. 

G.  Ellas  &  Bro.  are  looking  for  an  active  building  season  here  this 
spring.  The  firm  is  getting  a  good  share  of  the  business  in  hardwood 
fittings  for  some  of  the  big  office  structures. 

Roy  O.  Sykes,  son  of  President  W.  L.  Sykes  of  the  Emporium  Lumber 
Company,  is  to  be  married  on  Mar.  26  to  Miss  Laura  K.  Scott  of  Syra- 
cuse at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Scott. 

The  unloading  committee  of  the  Buffalo  Lumber  E'xchange  has  been 
appointed  by  President  A.  W.  Kreinheder  as  follows :  H.  I.  George, 
chairman  ;  John  McLeod,  W.  P.  Betts,  B.  H.  Hurd,  S.  G.  Taylor  and  H. 
E.   Montgomery.     All   are  lake   shippers  of  lumber. 

The  Chautauqua  Panel  &  Veneer  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Jamestown  with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000  and  will  manufacture  and 
deal  in  veneers  for  furniture  making.  The  directors  are  the  Setter 
Brothers,  recently  in  this  line  at  Cattaraugus,  and  John  N.  Chappel, 
Frank  H.  Mott  and  Louis  L.  Ostrander.  The  furniture  factories  of 
Jamestown  have  plenty  of  business  on  hand  at  present  and  are  fre- 
quently   obliged   to   work   overtime. 

The  Medina  Wood  \\'orking  Furniture  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Medina,  N.  \'.,  with  Carl  II.  Breed,  for  many  years  memt)er  of  the  hard- 
ware firm  of  Chase  &  Breed  as  president.  .T.  William  Jackson,  vice- 
president,  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Maher  Brothers  Company, 
manufacturer   of   furniture. 

•<  PHILADELPHIA  > 

Frederick  S.  Underbill  of  Wistar.  Linderhill  &  Nixon  is  not  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  trade  conditions.  He  says  the  buying  is  in  spots,  slow 
in  large  cities,  but  the  totality  satisfactory.  The  hardwood  situation  is 
strong  and  prices  are  well  maintained.  After  a  four  weeks'  stay  in 
Sumter,  S.  C,  looking  after  the  firm's  interests,  R.  W.  Wistar  is  on  his 
way  home.  He  will  put  in  a  few  days  at  Pinchurst,  N.  C,  where  he 
will   indulge   in   golfing,   his  favorite  sport. 

J.  W.  Floyd  of  the  Floyd-Olmstead  Company  reports  a  little  slowing 
up  in  some  lines,  but  the  general  situation  gives  satisfaction,  and  the 
outlook   is   favorable. 

Charles  Alherton  of  Charles  Atherton  &  Co.  reports  steady  trading, 
with   a   noticeable   advancement   as  the  spring  season   opens. 

J.  T.  Fentress  of  the  Surry  Lumber  Company.  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Brooks  Flowers,  of  th'^  Flowers  Lumber  Company,  Jakin,  Ga.,  were 
among  the   recent   visitors   to   the   local  trade. 

Maurice  W.  Wiley,  formerly  associated  with  the  Wiley-Harker  Lumber 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  has  connected  himself  with  Thomas  E.  Coale 
Lumber  Company  in  the  capacity  of  manager  of  the  yellow  and  North 
Carolina   pine   departments. 

E.  M.  Bechtel,  sales  manager  of  William  Whitmer  &  Sons,  says  business 
gives  no  cause  for  complaint. — no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  good  stock 
and  at  strong  prices.      Everything  indicates  a  good  year's  trading. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  factory  of  the  Shreve  Chair  Company, 
Union   City,    Pa.,   with   an   estimated  loss   of  |250,000. 

The  Pocahontas  Coal  and  Timber  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was 
chartered   under   Delaware    laws.    Mar.    17.    with    a    capital   of   $500,000. 


-<  BOSTON  y- 


B.  D.  Peterson,  Jr.,  a  dealer  iu  cypress  and  other  building  lumber, 
with  an  office  at  15  Federal  street.  Boston,  has  left  Boston  without  let- 
ting any  of  his  friends  know  where  he  has  gone.  The  sudden  disap- 
pearance has  caused  great  surprise  among  lumber  dealers  in  this  city  as 
they  have  always  thought  that  he  was  doing  a  fine  business.  So  far  as 
is  known  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  incur  expense  to  either  his  estate 
or  his  creditors  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  assets  are  practically  nothing. 
A  clerk  in  his  employ  states  that  the  liabilities  will  be  about  $63,000 
to  $70,000.      His  office   is  now  closed. 

The  hearings  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  on  the  fire  hazard  bills  were 
held  early  this  month.  The  Massachusetts  Wholesale  Lumber  Associa- 
tion and  the  Lumber  Trade  Club  of  Boston  were  represented  by  Arthur 
S'.  Whalen.  He  favored  a  permanent  lire  hazard  commission.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  bill,  which  was  introduced  with  the  idea  of  prohibiting  the 
use  of  wooden  shingles  within  the  city  limits,  Mr.  Whalen  felt  that  the 
subject  should  be  given  further  study  and  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
permanent  metropolitan  Hro  commission.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of 
wooden  shingles  would  work  a  hardship  to  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in    lumber. 

The  long  established  business  of  the  L.  T.  Robbins  Lumber  Company, 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  has  bei'U  sold  to  Swain  &  Boggs.  wholesale  dealers. 
Boston.  The  Robbins  business  was  established  many  years  ago  by  the 
late  Leavitt  T.    Robl)ins. 
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=-<  BALTIMORE  >•- 


A  special  committee  of  tlie  Niitional  l.umljci-  ICxpoi-ters'  Association  ap- 
pointed by  Pi-esident  Frank  Fee  recently  fi-nmed  and  adopted  resolutions 
on  the  death  o£  Frank  F.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  Fenrod-Abbott 
Lumber    Company   of    Brasford,    Ark. 

Howard  W.  Jackson  and  Lee  I.  Hecht  were  appointed  receivers  for  the 
€has.  J.  S.  Steiner  Mantel  Company  of  Orangevillc.  Baltimore  county,  on 
Mar.  10,  by  Judge  Duncan,  ic  the  circuit  court  at  Towson.  The  receiver- 
ship was  decreed  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  was  assented  to 
by  the  company  and  Sady  Salebes.  It  was  contended  In  the  petition  that 
irreconcilable  differences  had  arisen  between  the  ofiicers.  directors  and 
stockholders  of  the  company  in  regard  to  a  proposed  reorganization,  and 
that  the  interests  of  all  parties  would  be  conserved  by  a  receivership.  The 
assets  were  given  as  .$65,000  and  the  liabilities  as  $36,000.  The  com- 
pany was  formed  years  ago  by  Charles  J.  S.  Steiner,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Steiner  Mantel  Company,  which  operates  a  plant  at  Highland- 
town  and  is  not  In  any  way  connected  with  the  corporation  in  finaucial 
difficulties. 

A  formal  hearing  of  the  case  of  Robert  McLean,  the  hardwood  ex- 
porter, who  had  petitioned  the  United  States  Court  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws,  was  held  before  Thomas  Foley  Hiskey,  acting 
as  referee,  the  statement  as  to  assets  and  liabilities  as  well  as  other 
matters  being  sworn  to  and  certified  to  the  court.  Mr.  McLean,  as  an- 
nounced at  the  time,  placed  his  liabilities  at  $00,000.80  and  his  assets  at 
¥10,405.7:;. 

Mr.  Collins,  a  young  man  who  has  been  with  Robert  McLean  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  established  connection  with  several  hardwood  mills 
and   IS  selling   lumber  here   on   commission. 

David  T.  Carter  of  the  hardwood  (irm  of  David  T.  Carter  &  Co.,  Calvert 
building,  will  leave  next  week  for  Tennessee  and  southwestern  Virginia  in 
search  of  stocks,  which  are  in  very  urgent  demand.  He  will  be  away 
about  ten  days  and  expects  to  take  in  a  considerable  number  of  mills,  but 
is  by  no  means  sanguine  of  getting  what  he  wants,  the  offerings  being 
small   and  the  inquiry   very   active. 

The  new  mill  of  the  K.  E.  Wood  Lumber  Company  at  l-"ontana.  Swain 
county,  has  been  running  about  ten  days  now.  but  has  not  yet  been 
speeded  up  to  its  normal  capacity  nor  has  it  been  running. full  time. 
The  plant,  which  Is  of  frame,  on  a  concrete  foundation.  Is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  and  most  eflicieat  in  that  section  of  the  country- 
Paul  Littig,  a  young  Baltimorean.  who  was  formerly  with  the  Stirling- 
West  Company,  a  corporation  that  liquidated  shortly  after  the  big  fire, 
and  who  is  now  in  the  wholesale  hardwood  business  at  Uoauokc,  Va.,  was 
in  Baltimore  last  week  and  called  on  a  number  of  his  old  acquaintances. 
He  spoke  very  encouragingly  on  the  general  state  of  the  tradi'  and  his  own 
business   in    particular. 

Among  other  visiting  hardwood  men  during  the  past  week  wore  H.  L. 
Bonbam,  a  millman  of  Chilhowie,  Va.,  and  F.  X.  Diebold  of  the  Forest 
Lumber  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Both  stated  that  stocks  are  very 
small  and  that  prices  are  either  firm  or  higher  in  consequence  of  the 
urgent    demand. 


--<,  COLUMBUS  >• 


Building  operations  during  the  month  of  February  showed  a  marked 
increa.se  over  February  of  1912  according  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
building  inspector.  During  the  month  of  Februar.v,  1913,  building  opera- 
tions aggregated  $225,980  as  compared  with  $210,251  in  the  same  month 
of  the  previous  year.  Since  Jan.  1  the  value  of  new  buildings  projected 
amounts  to  $434,225  as  compared  with  $310,251  for  the  correspondins 
period  in  1012,  a  net  gain  of  thirty-nine  per  cent.  Warm  weather  has 
been  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the  increase.  Architects  and 
lontrai'tors  are  waiting  for  plans  which  will  be  started  as  soon  as  spring 
.appears. 

C.  H.  Weedon,  Detroit  sales  agent  for  the  W.  M.  Hitter  Lumber  Com- 
pany, visited  the  Columbus  oflices  recently.  J.  W.  Mayhew,  general  sales 
manager  for  the  same  company,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks'  inspec- 
tion  trip   of  the   mills   throughout   the   South. 

A  bill  to  exempt  woodlands  from  taxation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Ohio  legislature  by  Kepresentative  Bayer  and  Is  intended  to  stimulate 
forestry.  The  bill  provides  that  land  owners  after  having  planted  trees 
no  less  than  170  per  acre  can  have  the  land  placed  on  the  tax  duplicate 
at  a  nominal  valuation  of  .$1  per  acre.  There  is  .some  chance  of  the  bill 
Iteconnng  a   law. 

The  TheLsen-Hildred  Company  of  Napoleon,  O.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to  operate  a  saw  and  planing  mill  and 
deal  in  lumber.  The  incorporators  arc  Albert  S.  Tbeiscn,  George  E. 
Hi  drcd,  Fred  C.  Hildred,  John  Tbeiscn.  Nettie  Corbett  and  Herbert  U. 
Ilildred. 

The  Portage  Lumber  Company  has  filed  papers  with  the  secretary  of 
slate  increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  .$50,000  and  at  the 
same  lime  changing  its  name  to  the  Honing  Lumber  Company.  The 
concern   is  located  at  Ravenna.    O. 

The  Fremont  Lumber  &  Supply  Company  has  about  completed  the  work 
.on    the   former   building  of  the   Fremont   Furniture   Company    and    several 


of  the  departments  of  Ihj  lumber  company  are  being  operated.  The 
move   was   made  to   increase   the   facilities   of  the   concern. 

F.  B.  I'ryor  of  the  sales  department  of  the  W.  M.  Rltter  Lumber  Com- 
pany reports  a  good  demand  for  all  varieties  of  hardwoods  with  prices 
ruling  strong.  He  says  the  movement  is  well  divided  among  all  the 
grades  with  the  result  that  there  is  no  accumulation  in  any  place.  Chest- 
nut is  in  good  demand  and  prices  are  high.  Buying  is  pretty  equally 
divided  among   retailers  and  factories. 

W.  B.  Sissons,  sales  manager  for  the  Sowers-Leach  Lumber  Company, 
has  returned  from  a  buying  trip  in  the  South.  He  says  the  demand 
for  hardwoods  is  good,  with  stocks  fairly  scarce  and  prices  remaining 
strong.  J.  J.  Wyatt,  the  Detroit  representative  of  the  Sowers-Leach 
Lumber   Company,   has   resigned  his   position. 

L.  B.  Schneider,  sales  manager  for  John  R.  Gobey  &  Co.,  says  the 
market  is  about  the  same,  with  strength  shown  in  every  variety  of  hard- 
wood. There  is  no  weakening  in  prices  and  the  larger  volume  of  business 
is  expected  as  soon   as  the  weather  improves. 

\V.  I..  Whitacrc  of  the  Whitacre  Lumber  Company  says  there  is  a  fair 
demand  for  hardwoods,  with  prices  strong.  D.  W.  Kerr  of  this  company 
recently   left   for  a   business   trip  in   the   South. 

Hay  Lovell  of  the  Reliance  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Company  says 
prices  are  good  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  hardwoods,  with  ship- 
menls   coming  along   better. 


=-<  TOLEDO  y 


•Business  has  been  fair  with  us"  was  the  report  from  the  Toledo  Bend- 
ing Company,  manufacturer  of  carriage  woodwork.  "The  demand  is  not 
yet  up  to  the  standard  hoped  for,  but  I  believe  that  this  coming  season  is 
going  to  be  a  good  one  for  us.  We  received  a  considerable  set-back  from 
the  automobile  Industry  but  each  coming  season  strengthens  the  belief 
that  the  automobile  cannot  put  the  horse  out  of  business.  It  Is  a  well 
known  fact  that  horses  cost  more  now  than  ever  before  and  can  be  readily 
sold  at  fabulous  prices  it  the  stock  is  right.  Carriages  and  wagons  are 
still  in  large  demand  and  I  believe  will  be  better  than  for  a  long  time 
past  as  soon  as  the  season  really  opens  up.  We  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  securing  stock  and  have  been  able  to  secure  our  supplies  at  a  reason- 
able figure."  This  c<mcern  seut  out  a  new  price  ILst  the  first  of  the  year 
which  showed  a  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent  increase  in  certain  articles,  such 
as  shafts,  spokes  and  bows,  but  for  the  most  part  prices  are  the  same 
as  last  season. 

W.  S.  Booth  of  the  Booth  Column  Company  is  making  a  trip  through 
eastern   Ohio   in   the   interest    of   his   company,    this   week. 

The  J.  M.  Skinner  Bending  Company,  reports  business  fine  with  plenty 
of  raw  materials  on  hand  and  a  good  line  of  orders.  The  only  com- 
plaint  is   that   prices   on   products  are   lower   than   they   should   be. 

Records  in  the  office  of  the  building  inspector  show  that  Toledo  baa 
gained  seventy-one  per  cent  during  February,  1913.  over  the  same  month 
last  year.  Permits  were  issued  for  101  buildings  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $406,280  as  ciunpared  with  forty-two  permits  for  February,  1912,  at 
an    estimated    cost    of   $230,917. 

-<  INDIANAPOLIS  >— = 

The  plant  of  the  T.  B.  Laycock  Manufacturing  Company,  bed  manu- 
facturer, has  been  sold  for  $307,025.47  to  the  general  creditors,  who  will 
operate  the  plant. 

B.  G.  B.  Slaymaker  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  American  Pipe 
Organ  Company,  Anderson,  on  application  of  the  American  Rotary  Valve 
Company,   creditor  to   the   amount  of  .$150. 

John  J.  Madden  has  bought  a  manufacturing  plant  at  Sherman  Drive 
and  Sixteenth  street  for  $38,000  and  will  manufacture  davenports,  em- 
ploying  150  people.     The  plant  will  be  in  operation  in  three  months. 

Caleb  S.  E'aglcsfleld,  president  of  the  Eaglesfleld  Stewart  Company, 
manufacturer  of  hardwood  flooring,  has  been  appointed  receiver  in  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  Roach-Brown  Manufacturing  Company,  manu- 
facturer of  tables  and  kitchen  cabinets.  Action  to  have  the  ri'ceiver 
appointed  was  brought  by   E.   C.  Atkins  &  Co.  and  other  creditors. 

With  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $5,000.  the  West  Side  -Mill  & 
Lumber  Company  has  been  organized  and  incorporated  at  Clay  City  to 
operate  a  sawmill  and  conduct  a  general  lumber  business.  Those  Inter- 
ested in  the  company  are  Frank  K.  Sipple,  Claud  Williams,  William 
Dickey,   Orvllle  Dickey  and  Thomas  Flynn. 

The  Mcllvaine  I-umber  Company  of  A'incennes  has  filed  notice  with 
the  secretary  of  state  that  it  has  increased  its  capitalization  by  a  $20,000 
issue   of  preferred   stock. 

Clothes  racks  and  hardwood  novelties  will  be  made  by  the  Schoentrup- 
Worden  Rack  Company,  just  organized  at  Shelbyville  by  Joseph  B.  Schoen- 
trup,  George  Worden  and  Harry  Minster.  The  company  has  been  incor- 
porated  with  an   autliorizeil   ca])itaIizatiou   of   $5,000. 


=-<  MEMPHIS  >• 


Weather  condilions  In  this  territory  during  the  past  fortnight  have 
been  generally  favorable  for  work  in  the  woods  and  as  a  consequence  the 
amount  of  timber  brouglit  out  has  been  considerably  above  the  average. 
During  February  the  Valley  Log  Loading  Company  prepared  1300  cars 
for   shipment   to    Memphis   and    other    points   on   the   I'azoo   &   Mississippi 
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Valley  linp  ot  tbc  Illiuois  Central  railroad  and  officials  of  tliat  company 
say  that  this  not  only  represents  a  large  increase  over  last  year  but 
that  the  amount  of  logs  loaded  since  the  first  of  March  also  shows  a 
decided  gain.  The  company  is  doing  everything  it  can  to  get  timber 
loaded  for  its  clients  but  is  meeting  with  much  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  shortage  ot  equipment.  It  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
enough  cars  or  motive  power  with  which  to  handle  shipments  promptly. 
The  amount  of  timber  being  received  over  the  other  lines  entering 
Memphis  is  also  quite  full.  There  are  also  some  logs  reaching  Memphis 
by  water.  The  recent  stage  of  the  Mississippi  river  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory for  handling  timber  and  those  who  had  logs  scattered  by  the 
high  water  have,  wherever  possible,  collected  these  and  brought  them  to 
the  mills  at  Memphis  or  at  other  points  along  <his  stream.  Practically 
all  of  the  mills  here  are  well  supplied  with  timber  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture and  the  openness  of  the  weather  makes  the  outlook  reasonably  good 
for   an   adequate   stock   of   logs. 

Conditions  in  this  respect  are  in  very  striking  contrast  with  last  year 
when  the  unprecedented  rise  in  the  Jlississippi  and  its  tributaries  began. 
Readers  of  the  Hardwood  Record  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
stage  went  practically  ten  feet  above  the  danger  lino  here  and  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  operate  many  of  the  mills  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  that  there  was  so  much  water  in  the  low  lands  that  logging 
was  impossible.  In  fact  nearly  all  the  plants  at  Memphis  found  it  neces- 
sary to  close  down,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  majority  of  those  at 
the  principal  points  in  the  valley  south  of  Memphis.  This  year  they  are 
all  running  on  full  time  and  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber.  It 
is  officially  predicted  today  that  the  Mississippi  will  go  to  a  stage  of 
thirty-feet  within  the  next  fortnight  but  this  is  not  causing  any  alarm 
as  a  stage  of  thirty  feet  is  still  five  feet  below  the  danger  line  and  some 
fifteen  feet  below  the  record  stage  of  1912.  There  will  be  no  overflow 
with  such  a  volume  of  water  and  the  outlook  from  the  standpoint  of 
hardwood  lumber  manufacturers  is  regarded  as  quite  favorable. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  of  .T.  W.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  Madison,  Ark.,  has 
been  materially  increased  through  the  installation  of  a  resaw.  The  daily 
cut  now  is  about  55,000  feet.  The  resaw  has  just  been  placed  in  opera- 
tion. The  company  has  also  increased  its  boiler  power  and  otherwise 
improved  its  plant.  C.  L.  Wheeler,  general  manager  of  the  company, 
was  in  Memphis  this  week  and  said  that  he  considered  the  outlook  ex- 
ceptionally good.     The  firm   has  a  ph^ntiful   supply   of   timber  on  hand. 

The  Memphis  Band  Mill  Company  has  made  application  for  a  charter 
under  the  laws  of  this  state.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000.  The  new 
company  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Memphis  Saw  Mill  Company  and 
is  in  effect  a  successor  to  that  corporation.  The  principal  incorporators 
are :  J.  F.  McSweyn,  O.  A.  Filger,  George  McSweyn,  K.  L.  Emmons  and 
A.  B.  Baker.  J.  F.  McSweyn  has  been  in  charge  of  operations  for  the 
Memphis  Saw  Mill  Company  here  for  some  years.  W.  O.  Hughart  and 
George  T.  Kendall  of  Grand  Rapids  were  the  principal  owners  of  the 
Memphis  Saw  Mill  Company. 

S.  B.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Anderson-Tully  Company,  W.  A.  May 
of  May  Brothers,  W.  A.  Ransom  of  the  Gayoso  Lumber  Company,  and  Mark 
H.  Brown  of  the  Mark  H.  Brown  Lumber  Company  have  returned  from 
the  tour  of  Central  America  and  Panama  which  was  made  in  conjunction 
with  the  party  from  the  Business  Men's  Club.  They  report  that  the 
trip  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  they  have  ever  made  and  they  were 
quite  enthusiastic  over  the  splendid  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  excursion.  They  arc  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  Panama 
canal  will  open  up  a  very  large  business  between  Memphis  and  points 
which  will  be  more  easily  reached  by  virtue  of  the  canal.  They  think 
that  there  is  a  splendid  chance  to  build  up  profitable  trade  relations  with 
the  people  of  Central  America,  and  some  of  them  are  disposed  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock  and  begin  preliminary  preparations  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  business. 

The  Columbia  Land  &  Timber  Company  has  been  organized  at  Stephens, 
Ark.  The  capital  stock  is  $200,000.  J.  F,  Halton  is  president  and  L,  L. 
Tidwell,  cashier  of  the  bank  of  Stephens,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  company  has  recently  purchased  extensive  timber  land  holdings  in 
Louisiana  and  will  establish  a  mill  and  other  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment  thereof. 

F.  B.  Robertson,  sales  manager  of  the  lumber  department  of  the  An- 
derson-Tully Company,  and  C.  B.  Dudley  of  the  Dudley  Lumber  Company, 
have  returned  from  the  annual  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Deal- 
ers' Association,  at  Atlantic  City.  Mr.  Robertson  was  signally  honored 
by  his  election  as  trustee.  The  Memphis  delegation  carried  an  invitation 
to  the  association  to  hold  its  next  annual  in  Memphis.  This  will  be 
decided  by  the  trustees  at  a  later  date. 

J.  \V.  Dickson,  president  of  the  Valley  Log  Loading  Company,  is  able 
to  be  out  again.  His  ankle,  which  was  broken  some  weeks  ago,  is  not  en- 
tirely well  but  his  many  friends  are  congratulating  him  upon  the  fact  that 
be  is  able  to  be  at  his  office. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  to  Memphis  has  been  Earl  Palmer  of  the 
Palmer-Ferguson  Company,  Paducah,  Ky.  He  was  en  route  to  New 
Houlka,  Miss.,  to  look  after  plans  for  the  installation  of  a  mill  at  that 
point  for  the  development  of  the  timber  on  10,000  acres  of  timberiand 
owned  by  his  firm.  New  Houlka  is  on  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chi- 
cago but  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  company  to  build  about  ten  miles  of 
railroad  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  timber  to  be  developed,  A  large 
band   mill    is   to   be   established.     The   site    for   this    has    already    been    se- 


lected and  the  machinery  has  been  ordered.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  in  o|)eration  within  the  next  three  months.  The  company  considered 
the  proposition  of  carrying  this  timber  to  Paducah  but  decided  that  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  establish  a  mill  closer  to  the  base  of  supply. 

F.  E.  Gary,  general  manager  of  the  Baker  Lumber  Company,  Turrell, 
Ark.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Panama  and  Central  American  points. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  friends  from  the  North. 

James  E.  Stark  of  James  E.  Stark  &  Co.,  is  back  from  a  visit  to  points 
in  Florida.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  one  of  his  chil- 
dren. He  is  looking  remarkably  well.  He  was  quite  busy  before  he  left 
with  the  problem  of  securing  lower  rates  on  insurance  for  the  lumber 
companies  and,  on  his  return  yesterday,  he  held  a  conference  with  Com- 
missioner Dies  on  this  subject  and  promises  to  be  quite  active  in  this 
matter. 

The  -\nderson-Tully  Company  lias  resumed  operation  of  its  box  factory 
at  Vicksburg  after  a  suspension  covering  some  time.  The  company  found 
it  impossible  to  secure  enough  dry  cottonwood  to  keep  its  box  factory  in 
steady  operation  and  it  closed  t'ne  latter  down  until  it  liad  a  large  enough 
supply  of  dry  stock  to  enable  it  to  continue  without  interruption.  The 
company,  however,  is  operating  its  box  factory  here  on  full  time  and  the 
allied  plant  at  Madison,  Ark.,  owned  by  the  Morgan-West  Company  is  also 
being  run  steadily. 


=-<  NASHVILLE  '>.- 


The  local  furniture  industry  has  showed  a  decided  growth  for  some 
months  past.  The  Standard  Furniture  Company,  one  of  the  largest  con- 
cerns of  the  kind  here,  has  prepared  for  a  twenty-five  per  cent  increase 
in  its  production  and  has  installed  the  necessary  machinery.  The  com- 
pany is  making  about  three  carloads  of  furniture  daily. 

Forest  flres,  fanned  by  hard  winds,  have  done  considerable  damage  re- 
cently in  the  vicinity  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.  It  is  suspected  they  were 
started  by  some  lawless  person  or  persons.  Fencing,  timber  and  other 
property  was  destroyed  but  no  buildings  are  reported  to  have  been  burned. 

D.  B.  Clayton  is  forming  a  company  which  will  bear  his  name  to 
operate  an   extensive  lumber   plant  at  Lewisburg,   Tenn. 

For  a  consideration  of  about  $6,000,  the  Beaver  Dam  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Damascus,  Va.,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Wllkerson- 
Mat  thews  Lumber  Company  at  a  bankrupt  sale.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  plant  is  placed  at  $30,000.  The  new  o«-ncrs  will  operate  the  plant 
just  bought. 


=■<  BRISTOL  y- 


The  sale  of  the  plant  of  the  J.  A.  Wilkinson  Lumber  Company,  Inc.. 
of  this  city  to  .Stone-Huling  Lumber  Company,  at  $16,'200,  was  this  week 
confirmed  by  the  creditors  at  a  meeting  before  H.  H.  Shelton.  referee 
in  bankruptcy.  The  price  is  a  very  low  one,  but  the  creditors  decided 
to  accept  it.  The  new  company  will  install  new  machinery  and  operate 
the  plant  on  a  larger  scale.  The  yard  site  is  included  in  the  purchase. 
The  creditors  confirmed  the  sale  of  other  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty, but  declined  to  accept  a  bid  of  the  Ellis  &  Myers  Lumber  Company, 
of    Salem,    Va..    for   the   dismantled   band   mill. 

The  creditors  are  ready  to  declare  a  dividend  as  soon  as  the  referee 
passes  on  the  contested  claim  of  Price  &  Price,  Ltd,,  of  London,  the 
amount  of  which  is  $43,000.  It  is  contended  that  this  is  a  personal 
obligation  of  J,  A,  Wilkinson  and  that  the  corporation  wrongfully  under- 
took to  assume  it.  A  $5,000  claim  of  a  Bristol  bank  is  being  fought  on 
the  same  ground. 

George  M.  Speigle  was  here  last  week  from  Philadelphia  to  bid  on  the 
Wilkinson   plant. 

George  II.  Mell  of  Kane,  Pa.,  who  operates  in  western  North  Carolina, 
was  a  visitor  this  week  on  the  Bristol  market. 

Price  &  Pierce,  Ltd.,  of  London,  are  preparing  to  open  an  office  in 
Bristol,  in  charge  of  J,  A.  Wilkinson,  who  is  looking  after  the  firm's 
extensive   business  in  this  territory. 

The  work  of  extending  the  Virginia-Carolina  railroad  to  Wilkesboro, 
N,  C,  is  now  under  way  and  is  being  pushed.  The  extension  will  result 
in  the  installation  of  several  new  mills. 

The  Bristol  Planing  Mill  has  established  a  mill  in  the  Ilolston  moun- 
tains east  of  Bristol  and  is  cutting  a  good  sized  area  of  timber. 

I,.  D.  Gasteiger,  manager  ot  the  Pittsburgh  Lumber  Company,  was  a 
visitor  here  this  week.  The  company  has  a  large  mill  at  Hampton, 
Tenn..  thirty  miles  south  of  Bristol.  Senator  "Bill"  Flynn,  the  well- 
known   political  leader,   is  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

The  Tug  Fork  Lumber  Company  is  preparing  to  install  a  new  mill 
near  Wekli.  W.  Va.     ITie  company  was  formed  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  band  mill  of  the  Peter-McCain  Lumber  Company  in  this  city  is 
closed  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  permit  the  installation  ot  new 
machinery.      The  planing  mill   is   running. 


=-<  LOUISVILLE  y- 


Lumbermen  will  be  Interested  in  the  hearing  to  be  held  in  this  city  in 
the  near  future,  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  takes  evi- 
dence on  the  switching  case  In  which  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  trfe 
defendant    and    the    Board   of   Trade    the    complainant.     The    Louisville    !-. 
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Nashville  filed  its  answer  recently,  contending  tbat  tlio  commission  bad 
no  jurisdiction  over  its  industrial  switches  and  that  its  rules  were  all 
right  anyway.  Lumbermen  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  an  open- 
door  policy  laid  down  by  the  commission,  although  most  of  them  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  methods  o£  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  in  en- 
forcing its  "whole  hog  or  none"  ideas  that  they  are  accepted  now  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

While  no  decision  on  the  project  has  been  reached,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Louisville  Point  Lumber  Company  will  expand  its  operations  by 
locating  a  sawmill  in  Arkansas.  President  Edward  S.  Shippen  recently 
returned  from  the  southwestern  state  after  looking  over  a  tract  of  timber 
which  had  been  called  to  his  attention.  A  decision  one  way  or  the  other 
will  probably  be  made  in  the  near  future.  In  case  a  mill  is  put  up,  most 
of  the  machinery  formerly  used  by  the  Boone  Lumber  Company  at  Ford, 
Ky.,   will  probably  be  utilized. 

Friends  of  T.  M.  and  .1.  G.  Brown  of  the  W.  P.  Brown  &  Sons  Lumber 


Kentucky  Lumber  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

POPLAR,  PLAIN  AND  QUAR- 
TERED OAK,  RED  AND  SAP 
GUM,  ASH,  CHESTNUT,  BASS- 
WOOD,  HEMLOCK,  WHITE  PINE 


Mills    at 

Bumslde,    Ky.      WilUamsburg,    Ky. 

Isola,  Miss. 


Sales  Office 
Cincinnati,  O. 
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CINCINNATI 

Hardwood  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  I 

Johns,  Mowbray,  Nelson  Company 

OAK,    ASH,    POPLAR    &    CHESTNUT 

GUM    AND    COTTONWOOD 

C.  CRANE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1739    EASTERN    AVENUE 

CONASAUGA  LUMBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  HARDWOOD  AND  PINE 

FOURTH  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

ARE     YOU     ALIVE 

to  the  "Service"  (in  all  its  details)  you 
can  secure  from  us  on  Oak,  Gum,  Pop- 
lar and  other  Llardwoods? 

BETTER  GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  US 

THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  CO. 


Richey,  Halsted  &  Quick 

HIGH      GRADE      SOUTHERN      LUMBER 

E.  C.  BRADLEY  LUMBER  CO. 

^  HIGH  GRADE  WEST  VIRGINA  HARDWOODS 

a  GOERKE    BUILDING 


Company,  think  that  they  have  a  great  proposition  in  the  timber  tract 
in  Arlian&as  formerly  owned  by  the  Robe  Lalse  Lumber  Company  and  now 
the  property  ol'  the  Brown  Brothers  Lumber  &  Land  Company.  There  is 
no  intention  of  operating  it  in  the  near  future,  but  it  will  be  held  for 
investment   purposes. 

Mills  affected  by  the  transit  arrangements  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville are  furnishing  reports  of  the  inbound  log  shipments  and  outbound 
lumber  shipments  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  requirements  of  the  road, 
the  Southeriv  Weighing  &  Inspection  Bureau  looking  after  this  detail. 
However,  the  reports  are  now  not  required  to  be  made  daily,  which  ia 
some  help.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  not  yet  changed  its  rules 
regarding  substitution,  but  is  still  requiring  oak  for  oak  and  ash  for  ash, 
although  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  stated  that  hard- 
woods for  hardwoods  would  be  an  acceptable  basis  of  providing  substi- 
tution  of  tonnage. 

Inasmuch  as  several  local  veneer  mills  manufacture  poplar  crossband- 
ing.  there  was  considerable  interest  in  a  conference  of  poplar  men  held 
at  the  Seelbach  hotel  here  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  was  no  definite  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  except  to  talk  over  conditions  iin  the  trade,  the  fea- 
ture of  the  situation  developing  in  the  high  price  of  logs.  It  is  said  that 
for  good  logs  suitable  for  veneer  manufacture  the  highest  prices  in  the 
history  of  the  business  are  being  paid,  and  that  accordingly  present 
veneer  prices  are  out  of  line  with  the  cost  of  production. 

J.  W.  Park  of  the  Elkton,  W.  Va.,  Box  Company,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  consumers  of  hardwoods  in  the  package  business,  using  about 
10.000,000  feet  of  low-grade  oak  a  year  in  the  manufacture  of  crates  for 
tbe  tinplate  mills,  was  in  Louisville  recently.  He  has  a  theory  that 
too  much  value  is  being  placed  upon  low-grade  oak  and  not  enough  on 
the  upper  grades  ;  and  while  he  leans  in  the  direction  of  cheap  cull  oak 
by  reason  of  his  position  as  lumber  buyer  for  his  concern,  he  has  some 
good  arguments  in  favor  of  his  theory. 

The  use  of  the  river  in  the  transportation  of  forest  products  is  being 
accentuated  by  a  move  of  the  Big  Four  railroad,  which  has  acquired  400 
acres  of  land  at  Brookport,  111.,  opposite  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  will  receive 
barges  of  ties  brought  up  the  Ohio  river  and  transferred  at  Brookport 
to  the  cars.  The  development  of  the  river  traffic  through  the  completion 
of  tbe  improvement  of  the  Ohio  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  is 
declared    by    experts   to    be    a   certainty. 

J.  E.  Barton,  state  forester  of  Kentucky,  has  succeeded  In  getting 
strong  sentiment  stirred  up  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  a  state  for- 
estry association.  The  idea  was  broached  by  him  in  a  recent  address 
in  Louisville,  and  will  be  carried  out,  it  Is  expected,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Kentucky  Educational  Association  in  Louisville,  April  30.  Mr.  Barton 
and  the  state  board  of  forestry  are  now  completing  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  a  nursery  at  Frankfort.  Another  will  be  located  in 
Louisville. 

C.  M.  Soars  of  the  Edward  L.  Davis  Lumber  Company,  who  is  one 
of  the  closest  observers  of  business  conditions  in  the  local  hardwood 
trade,  is  convinced  from  an  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  furniture 
business  that  the  factories  in  that  line  are  going  to  have  a  big  year. 
Most  of  them  are  buying  freely  and  appear  to  be  turning  out  goods  at 
an  unusually   rapid  rate. 

W.  P.  Bolton,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  wholesale  department  of  the 
W.  P.  Brown  &  Sons  Lumber  Company,  and  now  conducting  a  lumber 
business  with  offices  in  the  Peoples  Gas  building,  Chicago,  was  in  Louis- 
ville recently  and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Louisville  Hardwood  Club, 
which  welcomed  him  as  an  old  friend.  Mr.  Bolton  reported  conditions 
in   the  Windy   City  trade  to  be  good. 

Most  of  the  Kentucky  river  sawmills  now  have  enough  logs  on  hand  to 
insure  a  pretty  steady  run  through  the  summer,  the  stream  and  its  tribu- 
taries having  offered  a  logging  stage  for  several  weeks,  and  this  has 
been  taken  full  advantage  of. 

The  C.  C.  Mengel  &  Brother  Company  recently  received  the  last  lot 
of  African  mahogany  logs  which  will  be  available  until  midsummer, 
when  the  results  of  the  spring  rains  will  be  developed  in  the  form  of 
shipments  from  Axim.  The  company  has  a  big  supply  of  logs  on  hand 
at  present  and  is  cutting  them  up  as  fast  as  possible.  Plans  for  its 
new   mill  are  now   in   [process  of  development. 


=-<  MILWAUKEE  >■= 


A  thousand  acre  tract  of  hardwood  timber  land  in  Menominee  county 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  Wausaukee  will  probably  be  taken  over  by  Missouri 
parties,  who  have  secured  an  option  through  Wausaukee  agents.  If  the 
deal  is  consummated,  a  mill  will  be  established  on  the  tract,  the  timber 
cut  and  sawed  into  lumber.  T.  H.  Marrow  and  Oliver  Harmon  of 
Clarence,  Mo.,  are  the  holders  of  the  option.  They  expect  to  ship  the 
lumber  into   their  state,   where  they   operate  yards. 

The  Burdick  Cabinet  Company  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  .i;i50,000  at  Milton.  Paul  M.  Green,  B.  H.  Wells,  T.  A.  Saunders, 
and  J.  G.  Carr  of  Milton.  Dr.  A.  S.  Maxson  and  Prof.  Allen  B.  West  of 
Milton  Junction  are  the  incorporators.  A  factory  employing  thirty  to 
Hfty  men  will  be  erected  between  the  two  villages  to  manufacture  the 
products   of  the  concern. 

A  fire  in  the  drykiln  and  wood  mill  of  Charles  Scholz,  at  740  Twentieth 
street,    Milwaukee,    recently   caused   a   damage   of   $700. 

Logging  camps  are  breaking  up  early  this  spring,  due  to  the  mild 
weather,  those  camps  which  have  long  hauls  being  most  affected  by  the 
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tbaw.  Unless  a  siicUiou  change  comes  shortly,  there  will  be  little  more 
logging  this  season,  although  logging  operations  have  been  more  extensive 
this  year  than  for  many  years  past.  The  reason  for  this  activity  was 
good  prices  of  lumber  and  many  camps  were  operating  that  had  been 
<losed  for  several  years.  The  extensive  operations  resulted  in  a  shortage 
.of  help   and   consequently   unprecedented  prices  for   labor. 

A  new  refrigerator,  composed  of  an  inner  and  outer  shell  of  five 
layers  of  veneer  each,  and  separated  by  three  sheets  of  asbestos  and  two 
airtight  spaces,  is  being  manufactured  by  the  Wisconsin  Seating  Com- 
pany of  Xew  London.  The  interior  of  the  refrigerator  is  covered  with 
white  enamel  and  the  corners  are  readily  accessible  for  cleaning,  making 
it  absolutely  sanitary. 

The  Bartlett  &  Wagner  Lumber  Company  has  been  formed  by  Wm. 
Bartlett,  for  several  years  owner  and  operator  of  the  Clark  mill  in 
Bloomfield,  and  J.  H.  Wagner,  of  the  J.  H.  Wagner  Lumber  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Bartlett  has  aceiuired  the  interest  of  A.  Looker  in  the  saw 
-and  planing  mill  and  lumber  yards  of  the  last  named  company,  and 
the  new  concern  was  formed. 

The  X.  S.  Washburn  Lumber  Company  of  Sturgeon  Bay  started  up 
both  the  planing  and  sawmill  for  a  350.000  foot  run.  The  sawmill  will 
finish  sawing,  the  logs  and  then  shut  down,  but  the  planing  mill  will 
run  until  late  in  the  fall.  The  concern  is  looking  forward  to  a  good  sea- 
son, having  already  booked  a  large  number  of  good  orders. 

The  John  Week  Lumber  Company  of  Stevens  Point  has  installed  a 
new  "dutch  oven"  iu  the  boiler  room  and  has  started  the  sawmill  for 
its  season's  run.  A  machine  for  converting  refuse  into  fuel  has  also 
been  installed. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chippewa  Falls  is  making  an  effort  to  re-open 
•the  plant  of  the  Stanley  Manufacturing  Company,  which  has  been  idle 
since  the  death  of  C.  A.  Stanley,  the  founder.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with    woodwork   manufacturing   machinery. 

A  new  steam  drier  has  been  installed  in  the  plant  of  the  Wisconsin 
Seating  Company.  New  London,  which  makes  a  great  improvement  to 
the  plant.  With  the  new  machine,  the  time  between  the  cutting  of 
veneer  and  its  use  iu  manufacturing  has  been  shortened  by  several  days. 
Instead  of  taking  the  freshly  cut  veneer  to  the  dry-kiln  for  several  days, 
it  is  now  dried  without  handling  and  then  taken  directly  to  machines 
to  be  worked  up  into  the  finished  product. 

Courtland  M.  Conlee,  a  pioneer  of  the  early  lumber  industry  of  Osh- 
kosh.  having  been  actively  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  with  the  Conleo 
Lumber  Company,  has  died  at  his  home  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  Oshkosh  for  burial. 

Robert  B.  Blackburn,  the  oldest  sou  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Blackburn, 
recently  died  at  Stevens  Point,  The  father  is  a  wholesale  lumberman 
of  Milwaukee,   where  the  body  was  sent  for  burial. 

Mrs.  Margaretha  Schroeder,  widow  of  John  Schroeder.  the  founder  of 
the  John  Schroeder  Lumber  Company  of  Milwaukee,  recently  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years.  Mrs.  Schroeder  was  born  in  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, and  has  resided  in  Milwaukee  since  1845.  Her  husband,  John 
Schroeder,  died  about  four  years  ago. 

The  daughters  of  the  late  Edward  Bradley,  pioneer  lumberman  who 
<3ied  last  December,  leaving  an  estate  of  $3,600,000,  have  donated  a 
memorial  fund  to  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  in  Milwaukee,  as  a 
memorial  to  their  deceased  mother  and  father.  The  fund  will  be  known 
as  the  "Edward  and  Alice  Hall  Bradley  fund"  and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Tweedy  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Illsley.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of  a  visiting  housekeeper  to  work  among  the  poor  of  the  oily. 


=-<  NEW  YORK  y. 


The  Hardwood  Market 


=<  CHICAGO  y 


Some  little  complaint  has  been  noted  during  the  past  few  weeks  that 
the  local  trade  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  has  been.  It  is,  however,  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  since  the  beginning  of  1913  each  month  and  each  fortnight 
has  experienced  a  greater  volume  of  trade  in  lumber  products,  and  at  a 
greater  price,  than  during  the  corresponding  periods  for  1912.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  in  view  of  the  satisfactory  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
factory  trade,  and  falling  off  on  the  part  of  the  trade  immediately 
<lependent  upon  building  operations  is  caused  by  seasonal  reasons,  at  least 
in  part.  Through  the  influence  of  a  rather  uncertain  opening  of  spring. 
in  addition  to  the  high  cost  of  all  raw  materials  entering  into  house 
construction,  the  building  season  locally  has  not  opened  up  as  satisfac- 
torily as  had  l)een  anticipated.  As  a  consequenceithe  planing  mill  trade 
is  not  unusually  active. 

Notwithstanding    this    present    condition,    however,    there    is    absolutely 
no   apprehension,   nor  is   there  any  expression  of   pessimism   on   the   part 
of  the   local  trade.     Values  are  being  maintained  healthfully,   with   some  ■ 
Items  slowly  increasing,  but  most  of  them  holding  a  reasonable  level. 

No  change  is  seen  in  the  stock  conditions,  although  local  buyers  antici- 
pate that  they  will  have  considerable  dry  northern  stock  in  the  near 
future.  The  relative  position  of  the  various  woods  remains  about  as  it 
has  been  for  several  months,  with  oak,  ash,  maple  and  chestnut  the 
leading  items. 


The  New  York  hardwood  market  shows  no  change  in  the  past  two 
weeks.  The  retail  trade  shows  some  decrease  in  demand  and  volume  but 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  prices.  Collections  are  a  bit  slow  but  most  of 
the  business  going  is  generally  satisfactory  with  every  indication  of 
greater  activity.  The  wholesale  market  is  strong  and  shows  no  signs  of 
weakening.  Those  woods  which  have  led  the  list  continue  in  good  demand 
and  strong  in  price.  Oak  is  the  leader  with  ash  and  chestnut  well  up. 
Good  himbor  linds  a  ready  sale  and  lower  grades  are  moving  in  good 
volume. 


=•<  BUFFALO  y 


There  is  a  satisiactory  business  in  hardwootls.  with  a  brisk  inquiry 
for  quite  a  number  of  different  woods.  The  report  coming  from  the 
furniture    I'.-ictnries    is    very    favorable    and    they    liave    so    much    business 


The  Tegge  Lumber  Co. 

High  Grade 

Northern  and  Southern 

Hardwoods  and  Mahogany 

Specialties 

OAK,  MAPLE,  CYPRESS,  POPLAR 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Hardwood  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers! 

GEORGE  LITTLEFORD 

RED     CEDAR,  CHERRY 

OFFICE:      1263    RICHMOND    STREET 

SWANN-DAY  LUMBER  CO. 

Mfrs.    YELLOW    POPLAR   and    WHITE    OAK 

SALES    OFFICE— SECOND    NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING 

SHAWNEE  LUMBER  CO. 

HARDWOODS,  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCK 

Sales  Office — South  Side  Station — C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R. 

RIEMEIER  LUMBER  CO. 

OAK,         POPLAR,         CHESTNUT 

SUMMERS  AND  GEST  STREETS 


JAMES  KENNEDY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

OAK,   POPLAR  AND   OTHER   HARDWOODS 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING 

The  Kosse,  Shoe  &  Schleyer  Co. 

WALNUT,  OAK,  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

103-4-6  CAREW  BUILDING 

OHIO  VENEER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  &  Importers  FOREIGN  VENEERS 

2024-34    COLERAIN    AVENUE 

CHARLES  F.  SHIELS  &  CO. 

SPECIALISTS    IN    WIDE    STOCK 

POPLAR,  OAK,  CHERRY,  BIRCH 
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in  net  results  means 

Better  Lumber 

Quicker  Time 

Low^er  Cost 

11  The  only  difference  between  a 
groove  and  a  grave  is  a  matter  of 
depth. 

T[  Keeping  out  of  the  groove  com- 
mercially means  keeping  out  of  the 
grave. 

^  Just  because  grandfather  didn't 
know  how  to  season  lumber  quickly, 
accurately  and  cheaply  is  no  reason 
you  should  continue  to  employ  his 
system. 

T[  In  higher  quality  of  product  and 
lower  cost  we  can  save  you  from  $3 
to  $4  on  every  thousand  feet  of  lum- 
ber you  produce. 

Tl  Let  us  tell  vou  about  the  KRAET- 
ZER  STEAM  CYLINDER  PRE- 
PARATOR,  and  send  you  a  list  of 
all  users,  to  every  one  of  whom  we 
confidently  can  refer  you  for  en- 
dorsement of  the  svstem. 


The  Kraetzer  Company 

537  South  Dearborn  Street 


h 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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LUMBER 


on  Iiiiiid  tliat  many  <»f  tlii-m  find  it  necessiiry  to  run  overtime.  Condi- 
tiiins  in  tlio  tlitt'ei-ent  industries  calling  for  hardwood  stocks  are  sucIL' 
as  to  indicate  t'.iat  tlie  present  year  is  likely  to  be  a  prosperous  one  for 
the  lnml>ernien.  Trices  hold  firm  and  in  some  varieties  are  strong. 
Dealers  who  handle  lake  stocks  are  looking  forward  to  an  active  season 
in   the  way  of  receipts  from  that  direction. 

Plain  oak  has  been  about  the  best  seller,  and  the  scarcity  of  stock 
li.is  kept  prices  stiff.  There  has  been  an  active  demand  for  this  wood 
for  some  time,  and  dealers  could  have  turned  over  quite  an  amount  in 
excess  of  their  sales  it  they  had  had  the  lumber.  Ash  also  has  Ijeen 
in  active  demand,  while  birch  and  maple  have  been  doing  well,  and 
Hnoring  has  been  commanding  high  prices.  Poplar  and  basswood  have 
lieon  selling  at  a  good  rate  and  are  holding  firm. 

•<  PHILADELPHIA  >• 

The  hardwood  situation  remains  unchanged  from  that  of  a  fortnight 
ago.  The  buying  market  continues  stroug  and  prices  are  well  sustained. 
A  vigorous  activity  is  noticeable  in  building  worl<  of  all  kinds  with  the 
ciirly  advent  of  spring  weather.  The  wholesale  consuming  industries  are 
buying  freely  and  the  railroads  are  contemplating  extensive  improve- 
ments in  the  near  future,  which  promises  well  for  an  increased  pros- 
perity. Stocks  at  mill  ends,  especially  in  hardwood  centers,  are  far 
from  accumulating,  and  buyers  are  beginning  to  think  a  break  in  values 
unlikely,  and  consequoutly  are  making  every  effort  for  future  supplies. 

Plain  oak  heads  tho  list  in  hardwoods:  quartered  oak  holds  a  firm 
position  :  high-grade  chestnut  and  poplar  are  about  the  weakest  quoted: 
at  this  time  ;  sound  wormy  chestnut  and  low-grade  poplar  are  in  good 
demand;  aMi  is  stronger;  birch,  beech,  cherry  and  basswood  maintain 
good  places ;     the  mahogany  and  veneer  market   is  strong. 


-<  BOSTON  y- 


Thero  has  I>eeu  :i  fair  vnlume  of  new  Inisines?:  reported  in  Ihe  market 
for  hardwood  lumber.  Both  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  firm  in  their 
demands  for  full  prices.  The  tendency  upon  the  i^art  of  manufacturers 
is  to  ask  higher  prices.  Some  buyers  admit  that  they  look  for  further 
advances  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  purchase  in  larger  lots.  The  stocks- 
of  dry  lumber  at  the  mills  are  not  large,  according  to  reports  that  are 
received  here  weekly  and  large  wholesale  dealers  are  not  over-burdened 
with  supplies  of  desirable  stock.  Dealers  in  this  market  state  that  tbey 
find  it  harder  to  locate  lots  of  desirable  hardwood  lumber  this  spring 
than  ever  before.  Manufacturers  show  no  anxiety  to  make  sales.  The- 
large    consuming    manufacturers    in    this    market   are    fairly    busy. 

There  has  l>een  a  good-  demand  for  veneers  at  good  prices.  Demand 
has  been  unusually  brisk  this  spring  and  a  further  increase  in  business 
is  looked  for.  One  of  the  features  of  the  hardwood  market  is  the  strong 
demand  for  plain  oak  and  the  strong  prices  at  which  it  is  held.  During 
the  past  few  months  the  position  of  this  lumber  has  been  growing 
stronger  until  today  prices  are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been.  Quar- 
tered oak  has  also  Ix'en  enjoying  a  very  good  demand  with  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  business  than  for  some  time  past.  Walnut  is  very  firm  with 
offerings  small.     Maple  has  been  in  fair  demand  in  this  market. 


=■<  BALTIMORE  y 


There  is  no  reason  whatever  tor  changing  the  verdict  on  the  hardwood 
trade  which  was  passed  a  month  ago,  except  in  so  far  as  to  state  that 
prices  are  either  very  firm  or  still  on  the  advance.  Because  of  an  active 
demand  throughout  Ihe  winter,  or  in  consequence  of  a  restricted  produc- 
tion, stocks  at  the  present  time  in  nearly  all  divisions  of  the  trade  are 
far  from  plentiful  and  dealers  find  it  ditflcult  to  provide  for  their  wants. 
Th''  experience  of  a  hardwood  man  here  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
situation.  He  had  occasion  to  send  out  some  letters  of  inquiry,  and, 
receiving  a  reply  from  one  of  Ihe  correspondents,  he  promptly  accepted 
b.v  telegraph,  onl.v  to  be  informed  b.v  return  mail  that  his  message  came 
too  late  and  that  the  lumber  had  been  placed  with  another  firm. 
Instances  are  related  of  dealers  .sending  out  tenders  and  getting  accept- 
ances from  every  (me  of  the  concerns  written  to.  L'nder  the  circum- 
stances it  is  only  natural  that  the  quotations  should  continue  to  advance. 
But  for  the  fact  that  lumber  is  about  as  high  as  it  can  well  go,  there 
would  be  practically  no  limit  to  prices.  A  further  advance  has  taken 
place  in  sound  wormy  chestnut,  which  grade  is  from  .$3  to  !p5  higher  than 
it  was  last  summer.  The  higher  grades  of  chestnut  are  also  in  very 
good  refjuest,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  ash  and  other  woods.  Poplar 
is  about  holding  its  own,  with  wide  stocks  just  a  little  more  active,  but 
with  the  list  in  the  main  unchanged.  Some  of  the  exporters  report  an 
easing  off  in  the  demand  for  boxed  hearts  on  the  other  side.  They  say 
Ihot  the  short  lengths  have  declined  decidedly  more  than  the  regular 
sizes,  the  former  bringing  perbajjs  .1.5  per  1,000  feet  less  than  they  did 
with  ■  prices  at  the  top  notch,  while  the  decline  of  the  long  lumber 
amounts  to  about  $1,  with  an  average  of  $2.50,  For  a  time  boxed 
hearts  brought  an  average  of  2s  7Vjd,  but  now  stocks  15  feet  G  inches 
are  quoted  at  2s  7d,  with  planks  under  15  feet  at  2s  iVi^-  The  decline 
is  attributed  to  inordinately  heavy  forwardings  of  short  lengths,  the  mills 
sending  such  stocks  over  itnd  taking  a  chance  on  them,  together  with  the 
long  lengths.  The  foreign  trade  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  short  lengths 
and    has    seized    the    opportunity    of    liberal    supplies    to    depress    prices. 
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Till'  rest  of  the  foreign  trade  business  si'eius  to  be  in  very  good  shape,  with 
stocks  not  excessive  and  with  the  outloolc  for  a  continuance  of  activity 


encourasring 


=-<  COLUMBUS  y 


While  the  weather  has  not  been  the  most  favorable  during  the  past 
fortnight,  trade  In  hardwoods  has  been  active  in  this  market.  The  de- 
mand for  all  varieties  has  been  good,  which,  coupled  with  short  stocks, 
has  resulted  in  high  prices  all  along  the  line.  Every  change  in  quotation 
has  been  toward  higher  levels  while  there  is  no  weakness  in  any  particular. 

One  of  the  best  phases  of  the  market  is  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
both  yards  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Both  are  buying  well  and 
the  result  is  a  good  movement  of  all  varieties.  Factories  engaged  in 
making  furniture,  implements  and  vehicles  are  the  best  buyers  on  the 
local  market  although  other  concerns  also  are  buying  well.  Factories  are 
not  stocking  up  any,  and  their  purchases  are  for  immediate  wants  onl.v. 
Yards  are  inclined  to  stock  up  some  in  anticipation  of  a  better  demand 
when  the  spring  building  season  opens.  There  is  every  indication  of  an 
active  building  season  as  architects  and  builders  are  busy  on  plans. 

The  movement  of  all  of  the  grades  is  fairly  uniform  and  there  is  no 
accumulation  in  any  item.  Oak  and  chestnut  are  probably  the  strongest 
points  in  the  market.  Both  plain  and  quartered  oak  are  in  good  demand 
and  extra  high  quotations  are  maintained.  Chestnut  is  moving  well  and 
sound  wormy  is  very  strong.  Poplar  is  better  now  and  automobile  con- 
cerns are  buying  the  wide  sizes  better.  Ash  is  stronger  and  the  same 
is  true  of  basswood.  Walnut  is  moving  some.  Other  hardwoods  are  un- 
changed.    Collections   are   reported   good   in   every   section. 


=•<  CINCINNATI  y- 


The  fine  weather  that  has  been  much  in  evidence  during  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  would  seem  to  indicate  that  spring  has  arrived.  Yard  men 
have  worked  under  most  favorable  conditions  and  yards  have  been  placed 
in  the  best  possible  shape  to  take  care  of  the  heavy  receipts  from  south- 
ern producing  points  that  have  been  arriving  steadily  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Stocks  of  fairly  good  size  are  now  in  the  hands  of  whole- 
salers at  this  point  and  the  assortment  is  quite  satisfactory  except  in 
some  items  that  have  been  in  such  steady  demand  as  to  make  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  accumulate  anything  worth  speaking  of.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  demand  for  all  grades  and  thicknesses  of  plain 
oak  and  ash.  quartered  oak  is  also  in  active  demand.  Low-grade  hard- 
woods suitable  for  box  making  purposes  are  very  scare  and  difficult  to 
accumulate. 

The  outbound  business  is  on  the  increase  and  wholesalers  are  receiving 
many  Inquiries  for  most  of  the  hardwoods,  indicating  a  continuation  of 
the  present  satisfactory  demand  from  the  big  wood  consuming  factories 
of  this  section.  The  furniture  trade  is  holding  up  so  well  as  to  assure 
a  steady  demand  from  that  source,  while  the  box  factories  are  con- 
tinuously calling  for  material.  The  demand  for  hardwoods  from  the 
planing  mills  is  increasing  and  should  increase  more  rapidly  from  now  on 
as  the  season  is  almost  upon  us  for  a  big  demand  for  this  class  of  manu- 
factured stock.  The  implement  works  all  over  this  section  are  very  busy 
and  have  been  big  consumers  of  stock  suitable  for  their  purpose.  Deal- 
ers in  hardwoods  are  more  than  satisfied  with  present  conditions  and  are 
much  encouraged  over  the  prospects  for  a  very  early  and  heavy  demand 
tor  all  of  their  product.  There  is  not  at  this  time  any  weak  item  on  the 
list  and  prices  are  holding  up  strong  with  no  indications  of  any  break. 
Manufacturers  declare  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  lower  prices  to  pre- 
vail  this  season. 

Demand  for  common  and  better  poplar  is  on  the  increase,  and  prices 
remain  firm.  Wide  stock  is  in  much  better  call  and  dealers  feel  very 
much  encouraged  and  quite  well  satisfied  with  conditions.  Low  grades 
are  much  sought  after  and  are  very  scarce  with  prices  very  high. 

-<  INDIANAPOLIS  > 

There  has  been  a  decided  reaction  in  the  local  hardwood  market  during 
the  last  two  weeks.  As  one  wholesaler  expressed  it.  the  bottom  appears 
to  have  fallen  out  all  at  once.  Dealers  are  reported  to  have  practfbally 
as  large  stocks  as  they  wish  to  carry,  considering  the  present  high  prices. 
Manufacturing  concerns  using  hardwoods  are  said  to  be  fairly  well  stocked. 

At  the  present  time,  the  volume  of  business  is  much  less  than  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  During  the  first  three  and  one 
half  months  of  this  year,  however,  the  volume  of  trade  was  better  than 
for   the    corresponding   period    of   last   year. 

There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  inch  stuff,  which  local  wholesalers  are 
having  difficulty  in  getting.  Prices  are  excellent  and  promise  to  hold 
their  own  for  some  little  time  to  come. 


=■<  TOLEDO  y- 


There  is  a  considerable  scarcity  of  hardwoods  on  the  Toledo  market, 
especially  dry  stocks,  and  local  yards  stocks  are  far  from  being  well 
filled.  Plain  oak  continues  a  leader  both  as  to  demand  and  prices.  Quar- 
tered oak  is  bringing  good  prices  but  it  is  not  so  strong  in  demand.  One 
of  the  most  wanted  materials  here  at  present  is  birch,  which  is  in  great 
demand  by  furniture  concerns.  Basswood  is  being  used  heavily  as  a 
substitute  for  birch,  which  is  so  scarce  and  high  that  few  of  the  whole- 
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Our  First 

MAHOGANY 

Log 

Was  Opened  Up  Yesterday 
March  Twenty-Fourth 

on  our  brand  new  band  mill.  All  our  logs  are  genuine 
African  stock  and  our  predictions  as  to  their  quality  are 
being  well  borne  out  by  the  beautiful  figure — ideal  for 
high-grade  piano,  furniture  and  other  cabinet  work — 
that  is  shown  in  the  flitches. 

In  a  few  days  our  slicer  and  three  veneer  saws — the 
last  word  in  design,  manufacture  and  installation — will 
start  turning  these  flitches  into  Veneer. 

Buyers  will  do  well  to  consider  our  stock  and  facilities 
for  perfect  manufacture  before  placing  orders. 

In  addition  to  a  splendid  assortment  of  mahogany  logs 
our  log  yards  contain  a  line  lot  of  selected  Indiana  white 
oak  which  we  will  manufacture  shortly. 

We  invite  your  inspection  and  would  appreciate  your 
inquiries. 

Fred  W.  Black  Lumber  Company 

Chicago,  III. 

Take   Douglas  Park   L.  to  40th  Ave.   and   walk  one   block  South 
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A  Remarkable  Shipment 


of 


Mahogany 


For  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  been 
unloading  at  our  Chicago  plant  the  most 
remarkable  shipment  of  mahogany  logs 
we  ever  received. 

This  shipment  fills  several  cars  and  is 
made  up  of  nearly  six  hundred  selected 
logs. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure 
as  far  as  is  possible  in  mahogany  only 
such  logs  as  will  produce  the  very  highest 
type  of  mahogany  veneer  for  high-class 
cabinet  purposes. 

Those  logs  already  opened  up  reveal  an 
amazing  quality,  character  and  variety  of 
figure.  We  will  secure  from  this  shipment 
some  brilliantly  mottled  wood  for  high- 
class  piano  manufacture. 

Unusually  good  stock  for  furniture 
purposes  has  already  been  cut  from  this 
shipment  and  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity more  is  insured. 

Altogether,  judging  from  what  has 
already  been  shown,  this  shipment  will 
place  upon  the  market  the  finest  stock 
of  mahogany  veneer  that  has  yet  been 
turned  out  at  our  plant. 

Buyers  are  already  too  familiar  with 
our  perfection  of  manufacture  to  need 
further  explanation  of  our  methods. 

Users  of  mahogany  visiting  Chicago 
are  earnestly  invited  to  call  and  inspect 
the  Willey  plant  and  veneer  and  lumber 
warehouse  at  Robey  Street  and  Blue 
Island  Avenue.  Blue  Island  Avenue 
car  at   the  postoffice   to   Robey  Street. 

C.  L.  WILLEY,  Chicago 

Largest  Mahogany  Veneer  and  Lumber  Producing  Plant  in 
the  World 


sale  concerns  are  able  to  secure  it.  Asli  is  in  good  demand  but  poplar 
is  waning  somewhat.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  hickory  and  prices  are 
high. 

Builders  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  begin  operations  and  a  few 
warm  days  held  out  considerable  hope  of  an  early  season.  There  are 
several  new  up-river  additions  to  be  opened  and  a  boom  is  also  presaged 
for  Air  Line  .Tunction,  a  suburb  of  Toledo,  where  the  Lake  Shore  railroad 
is  expending  .$3,000,000  in  yard  and  shop  improvements.  Building  has 
already  begun  in  that  section  and,  according  to  architects'  plans,  build- 
ing there  will  be  heavy  this  summer  not  only  in  residence  structures  but 
in  investment  structures  as  well.  The  work  has  begun  of  tearing  down 
old  shacks  in  what  is  known  as  Toledo's  "murder  district"  near  the 
court  house,  where  the  new  civic  center  will  be  built  at  enormous  ex- 
pense, the  tirst  building  to  he  constructed  there  this  summer.  This  build- 
ing will  be  a  city  hall.  Large  quantities  of  hardwood  will  be  used  in  the 
structure. 


=-<  NASHVILLE  >= 


The  local  lumbermen  continue  to  do  a  thriving  business.  For  the 
past  two  weeks,  however,  the  local  market  has  been  devoid  of  specially 
interesting  or  important  features.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  greatly 
increased  activity  will  be  noticeable  with  the  opening  of  the  spring 
season,  activity  which  will  benefit  not  only  the  manufacturers  of  hard- 
woods but  the  retail  trade  as  well,  for  the  latter  is  promised  all  the.v 
can  comfortably  handle,  with  the  large  amount  of  building  in  prospect. 
The  prevailing  prices  are  still  stiff,  and  there  is  a  good  general  call 
for  all  desirable  stock.  Good  dry  stocks  are  still  low,  however,  and 
hence  hard  to  get.  There  is  an  increased  demand  for  ash  and  good 
calls  for  plain  oak.  Quartered  oak  is  moving  well:  there  is  activity 
with  gum  and  chestnut,  and  there  is  a  good  call  for  Cottonwood  and  low- 
^rade  poplar.  The  millmen,  especially  those  in  the  country  sections,  are 
behind  with  their  orders  and  are  making  strong  efforts  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand,  but  have  been  held  back  by  bad  weather,  which  has  also 
handicapped  the  log  operators  and  prevented  them  from  hauling  much 
1o  the  railroads  for  shipment.  This  has  caused  light  receipts  of  logs 
liere,  hut  the  shipments  will  he  materially  increased  with  the  advent  of 
good  spring  weather. 

luuing  February  there  was  a  decided  hesitation  noticed  among  buyers, 
l>ut  this  is  not  to  be  seen  just  now,  and  there  are  plenty  of  orders  to  be 
had  at  prevailing  prices  from  all  needing  stock.  There  are  still  com- 
paratively few' orders  for  future  deliveries,  however,  and  the  producers 
show  little  disposition  to  book  orders  for  future  deliveries.  The  stocks 
of  a  desirable  character  being  low,  producers  feel  that  the  demands  will 
increase  with  added  spring  calls,  but  the  buyers  seem  to  feel  that  prices 
will  go  down  if  the  present  rate  of  production  continues. 


=-<  BRISTOL  y- 


Hardwood  men  of  this  territory  report  that  orders  are  not  coming  in 
as  rapidly  as  they  have  been,  but  they  ai-e  not  complaining,  and  feel 
that  a  short  breathing  spell  will  be  of  advantage  to  business,  as  most  of 
the  mills  are  oversold  and  working  overtime  in  an  effort  to  get  up  their 
orders  already  booked.  The  outlook  is  considered  very  favorable  and  it 
is  generally  thought  that  1913  will  be  a  splendid  year  for  the  trade. 


=-<  LOUISVILLE  y- 


The  demand  tor  hardwoods  shows  no  diminution  in  strength,  and  the 
price  list  is  continuing  on  an  extremel.v  firm  basis,  though  advances  have 
not  been  numerous.  The  strength  of  the  market  is  of  a  satisfactory 
character,  however,  and  apparently  means  that  lumbermen  will  be  able 
to  do  business  under  favorable  conditions  for  many  months  to  corae. 
More  lumber  is  coming  into  the  market  with  the  opening  of  the  spring 
season,  which  has  released  a  good  deal  of  stock  cut  up  at  the  small 
interior  mills  ;  but  this  has  been  snapped  up  so  quickly  that  it  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  bear  factor.  In  fact,  there  are 
no  conditions  of  this  type  which  could  have  much  weight  in  the  face  of 
the  big  proposition  that  consumers  need  luml)er.  that  they  are  working 
their  factories  at  full  speed,  and  that  they  are  not  trying  to  analyze 
conditions  with  a  view  to  getting  prices  down  a  little,  hut  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  getting  the  material  on  their  yards  and  turning  it  out 
in  the  form  of  the  finished  product.  Companies  which  have  contracted 
tor  their  lumber  are  specifying  freely,  and  those  which  buy  In  carloads 
are  rushing  shipments  through  in  jig  time.  I'lain  oak  continues  to  he  a 
best  seller,  with  red  going  best,  but  plain  white  also  being  absorbed  as 
soon  as  offered.  Poplar  is  improving  and  quartered  oak  remains  strong. 
Ash  is  scarce  and  high  in  price,  and  cottonwood  and  gum  are  moving 
briskly.      Thick  hickory  has  been   in  demand  lately. 


--•<,  MILWAUKEE  y 


The  scarcity  of  dry  stocks  is  causing  more  and  more  uneasiness  as 
the  season  progresses  and  predictions  are  being  made  that  considerable 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  before  new  stocks  begin  to  arrive.  Bass- 
wood  generally  makes  its  first  appearance  early  in  May,  but  birch  and 
other  lines  will  not  begin  to  arrive  to  any  extent  until  June.  Business 
is  naturally  curtailed  in  some  lines  because  of  the  shortage,  as  buyers* 
are  inclined  to  take  only  enough  to  meet  their  iiresent  requirements.     The 
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immediate  wants  of  the  trade  are  increasing  daily,  liowever,  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  season.  Prices  in  some  lines,  particularly  in  birch,  oak 
and  maple,  have  advanced  recently.  It  is  reported  that  maplo  flooring 
has  advanced  about  $1  per  thousand  during  the  last  two  months. 

Logging  operations  in  northern  Wisconsin  are  about  at  an  end,  as  a 
rosult  of  the  warm  weather  which  is  being  experienced.  Some  of  the 
camps  with  only  a  short  haul  to  contend  with  are  still  in  operation, 
but  the  majority  of  the  camps  have  broken  up.  Very  few  logs  have  been 
left  in  the  woods,  however,  as  efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  them 
hauled  out  this  season.  Reports  from  lumbering  centers  say  that  despite 
the  shortness  of  the  season,  the  total  log  output  this  year  will  be  con- 
siderably above   the   average. 

Building  operations  in  Milwaukee  are  fully  up  to  the  average  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  record  of  last  year,  when  the  total  amount  of 
building  exceeded  $15,500,000,  will  be  exceeded.  Building  permits  for  the 
week  ending  Mar.  15  soared  well  above  the  $100,000  mark,  bringing  the 
figures  of  the  month  to  date  for  permits  issued  by  Building  Inspector 
W.  D.  Harper  to  three  times  what  they  were  at  the  corresponding  time 
a    year    ago. 

Receipts  of  oak  from  the  South  are  as  light  as  ever  and  wholesalers 
say  that  they  are  having  trouble  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  trade 
in   both   plain   and  quartered   oak. 


=-<  GLASGOW  >■ 


The  carters"  strike  in  this  district  having  now  been  settled,  business 
has  begun  to  pull  up  and  in  some  instances  it  is  decidedly  brisk.  Mer- 
chants are  more  anxious  to  buy  from  what  stock  is  available  and  at 
enhanced  prices.  Removals  from  the  quays  are  now  proceeding  briskly 
but  it  will  take  some  time  before  the  congestion  is  cleared.  Imports  of 
late  have  comprised  of  spruce  deals,  birch  logs  and  American  hardwoods. 
Both  spruce  and  birch  timber  have  sold  well  and  fair  prices  have  been 
the  rule.  Shippers  here  are  not  too  well  pleased  with  the  results 
of  these  consignment  parcels  of  spruce  as  compared  with  other  ports.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  parcels  have  been  going  into  some 
other  ports  with  fair  regularity  with  the  result  that  prices  have  eased 
up  gradually,  while  to  this  port  consignment  lots  have  been  few  and  far 
between,  hence  the  difficulty  of  getting  buyers  to  face  high  prices  all  at 
once. 

The  import  of  Riga  deals  to  this  market  must  also  of  course  be  taken 
into  account.  The  shipment  of  American  hardwoods  per  steamship 
"Marina"  has  sold  particularly  well  and  some  little  difficulty  has  been 
caused  through  wagon  builders,  who  are  particularly  busy,  not  being 
able  to  get  delivery  of  goods  bought.  The  oak,  walnut  and  poplar  logs 
are  reported  to  have  been  sold  at  good  figures.  The  lull  in  the  pitch 
pine  market  still  continues  and  seems  to  be  general  in  all  the  markets. 
Chartering  from  the  gulf  is  very  slow  although  two  fixtures  are  reported 
at  considerably  less  than  rates  current  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Several  fixtures  of  steamers  are  reported  to  carry  spruce  deals  from 
New  Brunswick  and  Xova  Scotia  at  about  £1  pel-  standard  over  last 
year's  rates  and  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  f.  o.  b.  price,  dear 
spruce  is  inevitable. 

Ash  and  hickory  logs  are  selling  well  and  a  number  of  contracts  for 
fair  lines  are  reported  during  the  past  few  days.  Quebec  timber  contracts 
are  practically  unknown,  so  tar  only  a  few  contracts  for  deals  having 
been  closed.  Gaboon  mahogany,  of  which  Ihcre  was  a  large  import  the 
latter  part  of  1912,  is  now  being  quoted  at  over  2s  for  stock  to  come 
forward,  which  represents  a  considerable  advance  over  prices  current 
last   year. 


=-<   LIVERPOOL   y- 


Market  conditions  are  keeping  quite  brisk  though  values  in  many  in- 
stances show  considerable  reductions.  This  is  regarded  in  this  market 
as  a  more  healthy  state  of  affairs  as  the  general  opinion  is  that  prices 
were  too  inflated.  At  the  same  time  the  reduction  in  values  has  fright- 
ened buyers  of  the  market  and  at  the  moment  there  seems  little  inclina- 
tion to  buy  any  stocks  except  for  immediate  requirements.  Shippers  are 
advised  on  no  account  to  send  stocks  on  consignments  wherever  they  can 
avoid  doing  so.  The  market  is  in  no  mood  for  large  shipments  of  the 
character  and  if  any  volume  of  stock  comes,  quite  an  extensive  slump 
will  surely  follow.  The  position  of  hickory  is  an  excellent  testimony  of 
the  tendency  of  the  market.  Consignment  parcels  have  arrived  during 
the  last  few  months  in  quantities  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  demands 
with  the  result  that  the  market  price  has  had  to  be  reduced.  In  fact 
hickory  has  not  been  bringing  as  much  during  the  last  month  as  ash, 
which   is   of   course   quite   absurd. 

Round  ash  is  very  firm  and  buyers  are  all  keen  to  purchase.  Lumber 
is  also  good.  Prime  parcels  are  moving  promptly  and  buyers  now  are 
not  so  keen  on  the  "white"  stipulation.  Hard  brown  ash  is  quite  salable 
though  it  is  difficult   to  define  this  description  in   a  contract. 

Birch  stocks  are  very  low  and  the  new  wood  should  come  to  a  good 
market.  Few  sales  have  been  reported  but  they  do  not  seem  to  he  ex- 
tensive. The  cheaper  lumber  stocks  are  coming  forward  with  freedom 
and   are   meeting  with   a   ready   acceptance  from  buyers. 

The  mahogany  position  keeps  firm.  General  anticipation  seems  to  be 
that  prices  will  show  an  early  reduction  and  in  all  probability  the  market 
would  be  more   healthy   at  lower  figures. 


Carolina  Spruce  Co. 


M.\NL'FACTURER.S 


SPRUCE  &  HARDWOOD 


Mi7/a,Pensacola.N.C,  LUMBER     *''""' 


city 

90.000  ft.  perday 


4   cars   4/4   No.    1   Common 

Foplar 
3  cars  4/4  No,  2  Com,  A  Poplar 
1  car  4  4  Clear  Sap  Poplar 


1  car  4/4  1  &  S  Poplar 

•Z  cars  5  4  No.   1   Com.  &   Hct. 

Poplar 
1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Basswood 


Charles  K,  Parry  &  Co.  !^.",!,p^ifK?.^  i^.ff^:  Philadelphia 


On  the  Following  Stock  We  Will  Make  Special 
Prices  for  Prompt  Shipment: 


SJ.nnO'   2"   No.   2  Conimon   Poplar. 
ril.ooic  IH"  No.  1  &  i  <|td.  Poplar. 
■JO.OIM)'   1x34"  &  up  No.  1  and  Panel 

Poplar 
40,000'   3"  No.   1   &   2   Poplar 
1S,()00'  4"  X  18  to  30"  No.  1  &  Panel 

Poplar 
::ii,ii(io'    4"    X   7   to  25"  No,   1  &   2 

Poplar 
H.-..1MMI'    5  8    X    18"    &   up   No.    1   & 

I'anel   Poplar 
117,000'  6  4  S.  W.  &  No,  2  Common 

Chestnut 
38.000'    1  X  12"    &    up    No,    1    &    3 

Chestnut 
."iK.OOU'   1"   No.   1   Com.  Chestnut 
47.000'  .5,  4  No.   1  Com.  Ch»'stnut 


58.000' 
30,000' 
38,000' 

nut 
41,000' 

nut 
69,000' 

nut 
12,000' 
19,000' 
86,000' 
6,000' 
31,000' 
10,000' 
88,000' 
19,000' 
iO.OOO' 


6  4  No.  1  Com.  Chestnut 
8/4  No.  1  Com.  Chentnut 
4/4  No.   1  &  3  Com.  Chest- 

S/4  No.  1  &  2  Com.  Chest- 

6  4  No.  1  &  2  Com.  Chest- 


6/4  No. 
8/4  No. 
3  "  No. 
4"  No. 
5/4  No 
8  4  No. 
4/4  No. 
5  4  No. 
8 '4   No. 


1  &  2  Red  Birch 
1  &  2  R«d  Birch 
1  &  2  Red  Birrh 
1  &  2  Red  Birch 
.  1  &  2  Cherr.v 
1   &   2  Cherry 
1  Common  Cherry 
1  Common  Cherry 
1   Common   Cherry 


The  Atlantic  Lumber  Co. 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 


INVESTMENTS 

If  satisfactory  they  must  be  safe  and  profitable. 
Timber  investments  are  both. 

Certain  fundamentals  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
buying  timber.  The  buyer  should  know  something  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  timber.  It  should  be  bought 
at  an  opportune  time.  It  should  be  protected  from  fire 
and  other  enemies.  It  should  be  resold  or  manufactured 
when  the  time  is  ripe. 

Such  procedure  calls  for  intimate  knowledge,  such  as 
we  have  acquired  during  our  connection  with  the  timber 
trade  of  America  embracing  a  third  of  a  century. 

Our  faith  in  timber  is  as  firm  now,  when  it  commands 
high  prices,  as  it  was  years  ago  when  timber  was  sold 
by  the  acre  at  nominal  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  managing  tiinber  investments, 
carrying  on  the  detail  work  from  date  of  purchase  to 
date  of  sale,  our  compensation  being  a  part  of  the  net 
profits. 

We  will  handle  an  investment  for  you  on  that  basis. 

If  you  wish  to  share  in  the  profits  to  be  derived 
by  those  who  buy  timber  and  hold  it  until  needed, 
investigate  this  offer. 

James  D.  Lacey  &  Co. 

Timber  Land  Factors 

Chicago,  1750  McCormick  Building 

Portland,  1104  Spalding  Building 

Seattle,  1009  White  Building 
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WHY? 


TXT  H Y  DO  more  than  320  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  lumber  manufac- 
^^  turers  exchange  nearly  $26,000,000  of  indemnity  against  fire  loss  at 

Manufacturing 
Lumbermen's 
Underwriters 


BECAUSE! 

BECAUSE  it  is  the  oldest  and  strongest  inter-insurance  association  among  lumber- 
men, being  now  in  its  fourteenth  year. 

BECAUSE  $728,910.41  cash  savings  have  been  returned  to  members. 
BECAUSE  $756,787.21  cash  surplus,  owned  entirely  by  the  members,  has  been  accu- 
mulated. 

BECAUSE  $2,012,427.96  has  been  paid  in  losses  under  prompt  and  equitable  adjust- 
ments without  resort  to  quibbling  or  technical  controversy. 

BECAUSE  it  was  the  first  to  settle  lumber  losses  on  a  market  value  basis. 

BECAUSE  the  regular,  frequent  and  thorough  inspections  given  the  plants  of  all 
members  help  them  to  prevent  fires,  thus  materially  reducing  both  the 
fire  waste  and  the  cost  of  indemnity. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

Western  Representative  Harry  Rankill   (^   CO. 

HARRY  B.  CLARK,  Attorney  in  Fact, 

Portland,  Ore.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


H  A  R  D  WOO  D     R-E  C  O  R  D 
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American  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co 12 

Beecherit  Ban- 13 

Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 67 

Cartier-HoUand  Lumber  Company. .  2 

Coale.  Thos.  E.,  Lumber  Company..  IB 

Cobbs  <&  Mitchell.  Inc 3 

Craig.  W.  P.,  Lumber  Co 13 

Curll,  DanielB 13 

East  .Jordan  Lumber  Company 66 
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Flanner-Steger  Land  &  Lumber  Co. 
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Boice  Lumber  Company 
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Yeager,  Orson  E. 


VENEERS   AND    PANELS. 
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EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


WANTED   SAWYEE 

for  hardwood  double  circular  mill  sawing  wagon 
and  car  stock.  Must  take  care  of  his  saws. 
No  boozer  need  appl.v.  Address,  124  Blclid 
Are.,    Lima,    Ohio. 

WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Chas.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Kirkland  Rd., 
Rochester.  N.  T. 


TIMBER  ESTIMATING 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  amd  Ugglng 
conditions.  Have  a  few  high-class  properties 
for  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

THOs.  J.  Mcdonald, 

East  Tenn.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

KnoxrUle,  Tenn. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

75  to  100  cars  of  oak  poles,  bolsters,  sand 
boards,  eveners,  and  reaches;  and  hickory  and 
maple  ailes.  Will  Inspect  at  shipping  point,  and 
pay  cash.  E.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bayne  St., 

Bntfalo.  N.  T. 


WAGON  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— HICKORY  RIM  STRIPS. 

25,000  ft.  11^x114  and  lVoxiv,x6  and  7'  Ion". 
12,000  pes.   I%xl%x36"   long. 
1  car  lxlx4S"  long  cull  golf  sticks. 
I  want  to  sell  the  output  of  my  mill  for  the 
coming  summer,  sawing  oak  wagon  stock,  etc. 
W.   I.   NORRIS,  Fairview.  Ark. 


LOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  WALNTTT  LOGS 
500  cars  good  black  walnut  logs,  10"  aid   up 
In  diameter,  «  ft.  aad  up  lonj.     Will  Inspect  at 
shipping  point  and  pay  casta. 

GEO.   W.   HARTZELL,  Dayton,  Olilo. 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LOGS 

200,000  ft.  28"  and  up  White  Oak  logs. 
200,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Walnut  logs. 
50,000  ft  12"  and  np  Cherry  log». 
C.  L.  WILLBI.  2558  S.  Robey  St.,  Chicago. 


TIMBER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


FOR   SALE— BY  THE   OWNER 

30,000,000  ft.  hardwood.  75%  red  gum,  balance 
mixed  oak,  cypress,  ash  and  elm.  This  is  a 
bona  fide  proposition.  R.  R.  within  %  mile 
of  the  timber.  Water  transportation  available. 
BOX    371,    Memphis,    Tenn. 


FOR  SALE— 15  MILLION  FEET  CYPRESS 

A  tract  of  extra  large  choice  cypress.  Have 
detail  cruise.  Located  on  navigable  river  and 
trunk   line   of   railroad.      Near   deep  water   port. 

Address,  OWNER,  Box  512,  Brunswick,  Ga. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 
I  own  In  fee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracts  of  bigh-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  the  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  lUTestment  or  as  an 
operating    proposition. 

Will    deal    with    principals   only.      Address   In 
confidence,   "BOX   22."   care   Haedwood   Rbcoed. 


FOR  SALE— VALUABLE  TRACT  OF 

Hardwood  Timber :  7.000  acres  virgin  forest 
immediately  on  branch  line  of  the  Southern 
Ry.  in  western  N.  C. :  title  perfect.  For  further 
information    address,    F.    R.    HEWITT     Hewitt 

N.   C. 


TIMBER  WANTED 


WANTED— CROSS  TIES 

for  treatment,   7"   thick,  Sy^'   long,   sawed,   pole 
and   hewn.      Red,   pin,   black,    yellow   oaks,   hard 
maple  and  birch.     For  further  particulars  write 
R.  A.  BURY,  Asst.   Gen.  Tie  Agent, 
N.  Y.  C.  Lines,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


OAK,  POPLAR,  ASH 

and  all  other  hardwoods,  In  all  grades  and  thick- 
nesses, can  be  readily  sold  If  advertised  In  the 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  section  of  Habdwood  Ebc- 
0B».  If  yon  have  a  large  stock  yon  want  to 
sell  try  a  few  lines  in  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  inquiries  they  will  bring  you. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  FOR  SALE~| 


FOR  SALE 

100,000  feet  of  4,4"  Quartered  White  Oak 
Dimension  stock,  .absolutely  dry.  Send  for  list 
of  sizes.  .\ddrrss.  -BOX  3.5."  care  Hahdwood 
Record. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED 


POPLAR    DIMENSION    STOCK 

Glufd-up  for  piano  cases.  Will  furnish  full 
particulars  to  concerns  able  to  turn  out  this 
class  of  stock  in  carload  lots.  Good  prices. 
Cash  p.ayments.  Address,  "BOX  39,"  care  Hard- 
wood Record. 


WANTED 

Hard  Maple  and  Beech  Squares  42",  44", 
48"  long,  plump  1"  s  1".  Must  be  clear  and 
straight.  If  you  have  any  to  offer  write  us. 
Will  take  them  dry  or  green. 

THE    COLUMBIA    MFG.    CO.. 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


WANTED 

DIMENSION   OAK 
Plain   and   Quartered 

Various  sizes  for  chair  and  table  factories. 
Send  to  us  for  specifications  and  prices. 

INDIANA  QUARTERED  OAK  CO. 

7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York. 


WANTED 

Tun   cars  Dimension   Stock : 

1x1x16 

1  X  2V4  X  IG 

1  X  3  X  16 

1%  xl%  xl9 

2x2x19 
Clear  Oak.     Address,  "BOX  38,"  care  Hardwood 
Record. 


TIMBER  FOR  SALE 


WHITE   &   POST   OAK   TIES   FOR   SALE 

4  cars   7"  X  0"  x  S'  6". 
1  car  6"  X  8"  x  8'. 

E.   W.   PRATT,    JR.,   Hopkinsville,   Ky. 


LUMBER  WANTED 


WANTS  RED  AND  WHITE  OAK 

A  Canadian  manufacturing  company  is  in  tbe 
market  for  a  quantity  of  plain  Red  and  White 
and  quarter-cut  White  Oak,  3/4  to  8/4,  and  will 
contract  for  entire  cut  in  these  woods  in  No.  2 
common  and  better  grades  from  either  small  or 
large  mills.  Send  particulars  of  quantity  and 
where  located,  and  best  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
shipping  point.  Address,  "BOX  24,"  care  Hard- 
wood Record. 


BUYERS  OF  HARDWOODS. 

Do  you  want  to  get  in  touch  with  the  beat 
buyers  of  hardwood  lumber?  We  have  a  Hat, 
■bowing  the  annual  requirements  In  lomber, 
dimension  stock  and  Teoeers  and  panels  of  con- 
sumers of  those  materials  tbrongbout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Tbe  service  is  free  to  ad- 
vertisers in  tbe  RicoED.  It  will  Interest  yon. 
Write  as  for  farther  information  about  ear  "Sell- 
ing Lumber  by  Mall  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  Bldg., 

Chicago. 

WANTED— BLACK  WALNUT  LOGS  AND 
LU]VLBER 

Good  sound  walnut  logs  14"  and  up  in  dia- 
meter, either  hewed  or  rough.  Will  Inspect  and 
pay  cash  at  shipping  point.      J.  W.  COMLY', 

Exporter,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

WANTED 

500,000  feet  4/4"  sound  wormy  Chestnut,  dry. 
Quote  cash  price  Boston  rate  of  freight.  State 
when  you  could  commence  and  complete  ship- 
ment. Address,  "BOX  37,"  care  Hardwood 
Record. 


WANTED  TO  BITS" 

100,000  feet  4/4,  5/4  and  6/4  log  run  Butternut. 
DUHLMEIER  BROTHERS,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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WANTED 

A  few  cars  -1/4"  Ists  and  2nds  soft  gray  elm, 
either  green  or  dry. 

200,000  ft.  8/4"  Xo.  1  common  and  better 
hard  maple.  Quote  price,  witli  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  stock.     Address 

■BOX  32,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


WANTED 
White   Oak,  hewn  and  sawn,  also  ship  plank. 
Address  G.  ELIAS  &  BRO.  for  further  particu- 
lars, 965  Elk  Street,  Buffalo,  X.  T. 


MOULDINGS  AND  TRIM 
In  0:ik.  Chestnut  and  Basswood.  straight  and 
mixed  cars.  Can  use  four  cars  per  month.  We 
pay  cash  and  will  advance  payments  if  conve- 
nient. Address,  "BOX  M,"  care  Hardwood 
Record. 


RAIIWAY  EQUIPMEM  FOR  SAIE 


FOE  SALE 

One  50  ton   Shay  locomotive,   standard  guage, 
shop    construction    speciflcatlons    furnished. 
THE    CADILLAC    HANE'LE   CO., 

Cadill.ic.  Mich. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


TO  LET  LOGGING  CONTRACT 

on  3.600  acres  of  hardwood  timber  close  to  rail- 
road.    Attractive  proposition  to  right  parties. 
Address  "BOX  31,"  care  Hakdwood  Record. 

EXCELLENT  OPPOETtTNITY 

for  man  to  go  In  manufacturing  business.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitable  for 
making  spokes  and  vehicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion In  town  six  thousand,  on  two  rivers  and 
two  railroads.      Address 

"BOX  72."  care  Hardwood  Record. 

FOR  SALE— TO  PARTIES 

with  So. 000  or  more — an  established  wood  turn- 
ing business  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  An  equal  or 
larger  amount  in  raw  material  will  be  invested. 
Power  invested  or  furnished.  Good  opportunity 
for  those  in  woodworking  line. 

Address  "BOX  36,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES 
On  account  of  other  business  interests.  I  offer 
to  active  young  man,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  manufacture  of  furniture,  preferably  the 
manufacture  of  extension  tables,  an  opportunity 
for  Investment  in  an  established,  growing  furni- 
ture factory.  Do  not  answer  unless  you  mean 
business,  and  in  first  letter  give  age,  experience, 
references  and  state  amount  you  are  able  to  in- 
vest. Address 
"GRAND  CHANCE,"  care  Hakdwood  Record. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


] 


FOE  SALE 
One  Egan   tenoner. 
One  router. 

One  combination   rip  and   cut-off  saw. 
One  vertical  4  spindle  boring  machine. 
One  arm  disc  sanding  machine. 
One  automatic   turning  lathe. 
One  24"  pony  planer. 
One  30"  jointer. 

UNITED  REFRIGERATOR  &  ICE   MACHINE 
■CO.,  Purchasing  Department.   Kenosha.  Wis. 


BOILERS  FOR  SALE 

Three  second-hand  boilers,  good  condition,  5-1" 
xl4',  4"  tubes.     Will   sell  reasonable. 

E.   W.   PRATT,    JR.,    Hopkinsvillc,    Ky. 


MACHINERY  WANTED 


WE  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

a    used    D    C    generator    between    200    and    300 
K   V   A,    440   V   3    phase,    60    cycle  A   C   current 
tor  early  delivery.     Give  full  description,   photo 
and  best  price. 
HEINEMAN  LEMBER  COMPANY.  Merrill.  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LUMBERMEN— 

to  try  the  Gibson  Tally  Book.  The  three-throw 
aluminum  tally  ticket  cover  accommodates  any 
form  of  ticket  desired.  The  use  of  the  special 
triplicate  tally  ticket  supplied,  printed  on  water- 
proof paper  with  carbon  backs  makes  tallies  un- 
alterable. For  durability,  convenience,  accuracy 
and  for  systematizing  the  inspection  of  lumber 
the  Gibson  tally  method  can't  be  beat. 

Special  forms  of  tally  tickets  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. Covers  sold  on  approval  to  responsible 
concerns.  HARDWOOD   RECORD, 

537  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


NOTICE 

All  persons  are  hereby  warned  against  accept- 
ing or  giving  credit  on  account  of  any  guar- 
antees or  letters  of  credit  purporting  to  have 
been  signed  and  given  by  J.  G.  Calvert  or  J.  G. 
Calvert,  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Jersey  Shore,  Jersey  Shore.  Pa.,  as  proceedings 
in  lunacy  are  now  pending  against  the  said  J.  G. 
Calvert,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lycom- 
ing County,  Pennsylvania,  to  Number  57.  June 
term,  1913.     MRS.  JOSEPHINE  S.  CALVERT. 


For  sale  by  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Cbicago,  lU. 
SO  CENTS  EACH. 


CHICAGO 

Osgood    &  Richardson 

935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Agents:  LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 

FRED  D.  SMITH 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1337-1343  North  Branch  St.  OHICACO 

E.  H.  KLANN 

Cottonwood,    Gum,    Oak,    Ash,    Cy- 
press, Yello^v  Pine,  Dimension  Stock 

819  FISHER  BLDG.  HAR.  1187 


&  Veoe«rOAageil  thsBiiswer  toa  V«DeerUa«r'i 
crftviog  for  year*.  Tlii»"W»lker  Brand  "  Veo- 
eer  Gauge  is  &  eteel  gaage  that  ^ill  satisfy 
yoor waotsfor  all  time.    Too  cao'tdo your- 
self  a  bett«r  torn  tbaa   to  bay  od«   of 
these  gauges.     It  gauges  ACCURATCLT 
eTery  taicinessfrom  l-tOiochto  Jh  ioch 
INCLUSIVE.    Wake  ap  to  this  opportu- 
nity. PriceoiiIy$l-96daliTere<l  by  U-  S 
iMail.  Order  now,  today.  Address — 6466 
fToodlawD  Atc.     Phone  Hyde  Tark  8S. 


Dept.  C 


qq7c  pure 

SILICA 

OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So,  5th  Ave,,  Chicago 


I  Gerlach  Modern  Machines  . 


COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOOKS 


Circular,  Band  and  Cylinder  Saws 

SAW  AND  LOG  TOOLS 

THE  PETER  CERIACH  CO-  Oeveland.  6II1  City,  U.S.A. 


^T  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber 
^l^to  HARDWOOD  REC- 
ORD and  have  a  suspicion  that 
you  would  like  to  see  a  copy,  it 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


COUNTERFEIT  CHECKS 


ar«  frequent 
except  where 
©or 

Two  Piece 
Oeometrical 
Barter  Coin 

la  In  use,  then 

Imitation  Iso't 

poeaible. 

Sample  If  you 

ask  for  It. 

S.  D.  CBILDS 
C  CO. 

cbicago 
We  also  make 
TlmeOhacka, 
8  tea  ell  I  and 
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BUTTING  SAW 

J-or 

Flooring  Fa.ctories 

For  cutting  out  defects  and  making  square  and 
smooth  ends  for  end=matching  machines.    Used  by 

the  largest  producers.        Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 
Manufactured  by 

Ca.dillak.c  Machirve  Co. 

CADILLAC.  MICH. 


^  ^'^ 


The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOGGING 


IS  DONE  WITH 

^,  LIDCERWOOD. 


^'^C^jjij-r),,'^ - 


— "  .1    i  fi."      H', ',.Branch*;Offices''       .-;;^-k~-.^r- 
P«*    .«r-    1    .;'--7  '  Agencies'    -"   A-;-"" 


SOLiberty  Street.  New  York  Montreal   Vancouver 


THIS  FOUR  LINE  CLYDE  SKIDDER 

(Equipped  with  mechanical  outhauls  which  return  all  four  lines  to  the  woods  automatically.) 
WILL  EITHER  GREATLY  REDUCE  YOUR  LOGGING  COSTS  OR  GREATLY 

INCREASE  YOUR  DAILY  SUPPLY  OF  LOGS. 
CALL  FOR   CATALOG    I   and    give   us    an    opportunity  to   prove  this  claim! 

OUVDE    IROIN    WORKS 

Home  Office  and  Factory,    DULUTH,    MINN. 
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Phoenix 

6  ft.  Pony 
Band  Mill 

Will  cut  30,000 
feet  of  1"  lumber 
in  10  hours  and 
cut  it  good. 


Nearly  200 
of  these 
mills  sawing 
wood  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 


PRETTY  GOOD 
RECOMMENDA- 
TION.ISNTIT? 


MODERATE    PRICE 

PHOENIX   MFG.    CO. 

EAU    CLAIRE  WISCONSIN 


GENUINE   PLEASURE 


Ideal   Hand  Resaw 


Martinsville, 
Indiana, 
Oct.  11,  1912. 
It  is  always 
ready  for 
work  and  ca- 
pacity is  only 
limited  by  the 
operator  and 
off-bearer. 

It  is  a  genu- 

i  n  e     pleasure 

to     have     tfiis 

m  a  chine   in 

our    shop. 

Very 

respectfully. 

THE   DAVIS 

COOPERAGE 

COMPANY 


Wm.  B.  ]VIershon  <Sc  Co. 

SA.GIINA.W  MICI-I. 


Wire  Stitching  Machinery 


Crates,     Veneer     and     Resawed     Lumber, 
Boxes,  Also  Wire  and  Metal  Bound  Boxes 

FRUIT  PACKAGES,  BASKETS. 
FIBER  SHIPPING  CASES,  PAPER 
BOXES  AND  SPECIAL  PURPOSES 

ASK     FOR      CATALOGUE 
Manufactured  by 

SARANAC  MACHINE  COMPANY 


BENTON  HARBOR. 


MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


ELEPHANT 
RUBBER 


BELTING 


AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


HOSE 


STEAM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

EXTRA  QUALITY 


Recommended  for  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


SELLING  AGENTS 

CRANE  COMPANY  -  ■  ALL  BRANCHES 
STANDARD  EguiPMENT  CO.,  MOBILE,  ALA 
ALBANY  MILL  SUPPLY  CO..     ALBANY,  DA. 


THE  MECHANICAL 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

(Chicago  Rubber  W.rks) 


307  W.  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO 

ESTABLISHED   1882 
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WISCONSIN 

WHERE    THE     FINEST     NORTHERN    HARDWOODS      GROW 


WE     MANUFACTURE     MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS     ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 
BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 
Condition 

BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ASH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ELM:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

THE  C.  A.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Office  and   Mill 
TOMAH,  WISCONSIN 


Logging   Camp 
BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 


SAWYER  GOODMAN  CO, 

MARINETTE,  WIS. 

Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shingles    a.id    Posts 

We  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White   Pine   Finish  and  Shop  and   Pattern    Lumber 


Wood'  Using 
Factories 


CAN  OPERATE  to  the  best  advantage  in 
WAUSAUjthe  point  of  greatest  lumber  pro- 
duction in  Wisconsin. 

A  TRIBUTARY  SUPPLY  of  Hemlock, 
Tamarack,  Pine,  Cedar,  Ash,  Basswood,  White 
and  Yellow  Birch,  Hard  and  Soft  Maple,  Rock 
and  Soft  Elm,  furnishes  timber  suitable  for 
almost  every  product  in  which  wood  is  the 
raw  material. 

WAUSAU  has  cheap  power,  good  freight 
service,  dependable  labor,  the  best  of  modern 
living  conditions  in  a  healthful  climate,  and 
excellent  factory  sites  obtainable  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms.  This  is  why  Wausau  is 
"The  Place  for  Wood-Using  Factories." 

WRITE  FOR  our  books,  "Wausau,  a  Good 
Place  to  Come,"  and  "Factory  Facilities  in 
Wausau." 

The  Wausau  Advancement 
Association 


Wau 


Wi 


sconstn 


Both  Ends  and  the  Middle 


Hardwood  Record  reaches  most 
everj'body  who  produces  mar- 
kets and  consumes  Hardwoods. 


Nothing  But  Hardwoods 


If  you   want  to  reach   the  wholesale  consumers  of  hardwood  lumber  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertisement  will  do  it  for  you. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  hardwood  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  a  HARDWOOD 
RECORD  advertisement  will  do  it  for  you. 

The  HARDWOOD  RECORD  represents   high-class,   special,  class  circulation,   with   a 
minimum  of  waste  circulation. 

Ask  any  HARDWOOD  RECORD  advertiser  for  experience  on  results. 
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SOVEMANCO." 


We  can  furnish  anything  you  want  in 

Sawed    and    Sliced    Foreign    and   Domestic   Figured   Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.    Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

day  received,  if  desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  21st  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Mills,  Magnolia,  Standard  and  21st  Sts. 


B.  C.  JARRELL  ^  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High  Grade,  Rotary-Cut  Gum 

VENEERS 

Cut  right;  dried  right;  prices  right 
HUMBOLDT,       -       TENNESSEE 


^ 


For  items  of  Hardwood  Stock  or  Hardwood 
Machinery,  you  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
write  our  advertisers.     Get  in  touch ! 


KENTUCKY    VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR.  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED 

QUARTERED   OAK,  MAHOGANY 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and 

White  Oak 

Walnut  Cherry  Ash  Maple 

Let  us  S.nd  You  Our  stock  List     FORT      WAYNE,      IND. 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


For  Veneer  and  Panel  Manufacturers 

Your  Consumers'   Lists   Cost   You  BIG   MONEY 

We  can  save  it  all  and  relieve  you  of  all  the  detail  and  effort  necessary  to 

tabulate  consumers'  wants.     Our  Card  Index  System  of  those  wants, 

just  out,  is  the  result  of  systematic  effort.      It  is  endorsed  by  your  competitor. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Give  Him  that  Advantage? 

HARDWOOD  RECORD  CHICAGO 
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VENHHRS 

AND 

PANRLS 

Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co. 

HOME    OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 


We  manufacture  at  our  Birchwood  plant  single  ply  veneers 
of  all  native  northern  woods  and  deliver  stock  that  is  in 
shape  to  glue. 

From  our  Algoma  factory,  where  we  have  specialized  for 
twenty  years,  we  produce  panels  of  all  sizes,  flat  or  bent  to 
shape,  in  all  woods,  notably  in  Mahogany  and  Quarter-Sawed  Oak. 

We  make  no  two-ply  stock,  and  do  not  employ  sliced  cut 
quartered  oak.  Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed 
veneer. 


Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.  We 
do  not  use  retainers.  Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
erful screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

If  you  seek  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 
results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 
of  every  detail,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 
an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  product  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  CO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  CUT 


^bjA 


bS< 


BIRCH 
BASSWOOD 
OAK 
ASH 
ELM 


VENEER "  "•  "•# 


4^ 


^  WISCONSIN  ^ 


.W'^ 


.<r 


E  manufacture  all  kinds  of  panels  from  the  various  woods  usually  used  for 
that  purpose. 

We  lock-joint  all  our  lumber  cores,  and  use  every  other  means  of  making 
our  product  as  perfectly  as  it  can  be  made. 

We  ask  only  that  you  send  your  inquiries — our  stock  will  almost  sell  itself  after 
you  have  seen  it. 

THE  WISCONSIN  SEATING  CO.,  New  London,  Wis. 


AUTO  DASHES,  TOPS  and  PANELS 
CHAIR  BACKS  and  SEATS 


HOWARD  HANSON,  President 


THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 


THE   HANSON-TURNER    COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS    OF- 


ROTARY  GUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 


ELM  OAK 

BEECH         MAPLE 
CURLY  BIRCH 


BIRCH 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTIES: 

DRAWER  BOTTOMS   BACK  PANELS   CENTER  STOCK 
nin*ii»  rvr  u«ni  r    BACKING   PIANO  PIN  BLOCKS   BIRCH  DOOR  STOCK 

BIRD  S-EYE  MAPLE  curlv  birch       bird's-eye  maple 


OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


OUR     SPECIALTY 


Highly  Figured  Quarter- Sawed  White  Oak  Veneer 


Putnam  Veinebr  &  Lumber  Co. 


H.  I.  CUTSIINGER,  Gen'l  Mer. 


ROACHDAUE,    IIND. 


Custom  Mill  Work,  Storage,   Inspection 

ON 

Foreign  Fancy  Woods,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Circassian 

• 

We  receive  the  logs,  store  or  warehouse  them,  manufacture  them  into  lumber,  cut  or  saw  veneers,  pile  and  store  the  pro- 
duct, and  ship  via  any  railroad.  Also  furnish  inspection  returns  on  logs  or  lumber.  Can  furnish  accommodations  and  econ- 
omies which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere.  We  always  have  on  our  yards  parcels  of  plain  and  figured  African, 
Mexican  and  Cuban  Mahogany,  Circassian  Walnut  and  Cedar  logs,  placed  here  for  sale  by  direct  foreign  shippers,  from 
which  advantageous  purchases  can  be  made. 


Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co. 


Long  Island  City,  New  York 


y  eneers  and  L^anels  with  a  Jxeputadon 

"IIT'E  manufacture  Veneers  in  aH  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.    Also  Built-up  Panels 
^^     in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.     Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 


Underwood  Veneer  Co. 


Wausau,  Wis. 


CIRCASSIAN 


MAHOGANY 


Logs  VENEERS  Lumber 


WE  IMPORT 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


All  Thicknesses  of  Mahogany 
Ready  for  Shipment 

RICE  VENEER  &  LUMBER  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICH. 


ESTABLISHED      I860 


Adams  &  Raymond 
Veneer  Co. 

^      IN  CriANAPOLlS,       INDIANA 

/\ANUFACTURERS 

I         PLAIN  S  FIGURED 

VENEERS 

CIRCASSIAN]    WALNUT 
An  ERIC  AN    /      ^^i-i^^' 


WALNUT 


QUARTERED     OAK. 
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ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER 


WILL  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING  STOCK: 

DRY— IN  FINE  CONDITION 


6000  feet  3/4"  ls-2s  Qrtd.  White  Oak,  6"  &  up. 
2700  feet  5/8"  No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White  Oak. 
5000  feet  5/4"  No.  2  Com.   Qrtd.  White  Oak. 
5700  feet  ly^"  Com.  &  Bet.  Plain  White  Oak. 
17000  feet  4/4"  ls-2s  Qrtd.  Poplar. 
7500  feet  4/4"  ls-2s  Yellow  Poplar  7"  &  up  wide. 


3  cars  4/4",  6/4",  2",  2%",  3"  and  4"  Poplar  Is- 

2s,  20"  &  up. 
13000  feet  5/4"    Common   and   Better   Poplar,    13" 
&  up. 

1  car  lYz",  3"  and  4"  Common  and  Better  Hick- 

ory. 

2  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Walnut. 


We,  of  course,  have  a  complete  stock  of  Quartered  and  Plain  Oak,  Poplar  and  Hickory,  etc.,  in  all  grades  and  thicknesses; 

and  will  be  glad  to  have  your  inquiries  for  anything  you  may  need. 


J.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO. 


OWENSBORO,  KY. 


%mt  number  Co^  am. 

Southern      Hardwoods 

MAIN  OFFICE 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA 


Yards:   NORFOLK, ABINGDON, GRAHAM, VA., 
and  NORTH  WILKESBORO,  N.  C. 


Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 


Fisher,  Louisiana 


Diamond 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE   OF  PERFECTION 


lU     VniT     \UAMT    THE  BEST  SYSTEM  OF  ACCURATELY  TALLYING  AND 
Ir      lUU      WAlll     RECORDING    LUMBER    SHIPMENTS    OR    RECEIPTS 

YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED  IN 

The  Gibson  Tally  Book 

This  system  of  tallying  lumber  is  employed  by  more  than  two 
thousand   lumber   producers,   jobbers   and   wholesale   consumers, 
■  and   is   available   for   tallying  lumber,   logs,   flooring,   dimension 
stock  and  all  other  commodities. 

Makes  three  original  tallies  without  the  use  of  loose  carbon  sheets. 

New  Catalogue  showing  twenty-six  various  forms  of  tickets  sent 
free  on  request. 

Tally   Book  T>ept.,    HardWood   'RjBcord,    Chicago 
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1                    THE 

SOUTH 

PROMINENT      SOUTHERN      N A N V F A C T V R E R S 

CUEBRT 

1  Car  4/4 
Log  Run 
Mill  Cull 
Out, 


OAK 

84.000  ft.  4/4 
Lt  o  S  K  u  n 
Quartered. 


WE  HAVE    IT 


W. W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 


C\TRESS 

250.000  feet 
of  4/4  No.  1 
Common  & 
Better.  Old 
grading. 

SFRCCB 

4/4  and  8/4 

Clear  and 

Select,   8/4 

Box. 


BAND   SAWED   STOCK 

A    LINE    BRINGS    PRICE    BY    RETURN    MAIL 


General  Offices 

Jolmstown,    Pa. 


New  Tork  Office 

No.  18  Broadway 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Charleston,   W.    Va. 


Baker-Matthews  Manufacturing  Co. 

Sikeston,  Mo. 

Band  Sawn 
Southern  Hardwoods 

SPECIALTIES 

RED  GUM,  PLAIN  OAK 

SEND       US       YOUR       INQUIRIES 


GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  GO. 

1  002-1  005  Times  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 

MANUFACTURERS 

Three   Mills 


Frank  Purcell  ^^"^^^""^ 


U.S.A. 


Eiportei 


r  of  Black  Walnut  Logs 


MARK 


FIGURED  WALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 


Our  Corps  of  Inspectors 

Intelligent!  Highly  Trained! 

Conscientious! 

Is  assurance  that  you  will  get  what  your  or- 
der calls  for  when  you  buy  Gum  from  us. 


Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber  Company 

Gape  Girardeau,  Missouri 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 

SALT  LICK  ....  KENTUCKY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

^^Oak  Flooring 

Complete  stock  of   % "  and  13/16"   in  aU 
standard  widths 


William  S.  Whiting 

IVIANUFACTURER    ArsD    WHOLESALER 

NVHITE  PIINE 

BASSWOOD 
BIRCH 

BUCKEVE 

CHESTINUT 
IVIAPUE 

POPLAR 

ASMEVIUUE,  IN.  C  OAK 
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M  I  C  H  I  Q  A  N 

FAMOUS     FOR     HARD     MAPLE,     AND    GREY    E  I.  ^f 

"Ideal"  £i  Rock  Maple  Flooring 

is  the  flooring  that  is  manufactured  expressly  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modem  machinery  from  carefully-selected  stock  and  erery  precaution  is  taken 
throughout  our  entire  system  to  make  it  fulfill  in  every  particular  its  name — "IDEAL."  ' 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 


Send  Us  Your  Inquiries 


The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 


BIRCH 

100  M  Ft. 

50  M 

50  M 
100  M 
100  M 


Ft. 
Ft. 
Ft. 
Ft. 


Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BASSWOOD  ELM  MAPLE 

4/4  No.  1  and  2  Common  Birch. 

5/4  No.  1   Common  Birch. 

5/4  No.  2  Common  Birch. 

5/4  No.   1  and  2  Common  Maple. 

6/4  No.   1  and  2   Common  Maple. 


We  Solicit  Your  Inquiries 
SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W.— C,  M.  &  ST.  P.- 


-W.  &  M. 


For  the  Better  Kind  of  Hardwoods 

write 

EAST  JORDAN  LUMBER  CO. 

East  Jordan,  Mich. 

ALL  THE  MICHIGAN  HARDWOODS 

Makers  of 

LATH  Imperial  Brand        pineaotj 

shiitgi.es  maple  flooring  hemlock 


"Chief  Brand" 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  I,  f  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple' 
in  all  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE    US,  WE   CAN    INTEREST  YOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING.    MICHIGAN 


FORMAN'S 
FAMOUS 
OAK 
FLOORING 


Is  made  in  faultless 
fashion  from  the  most 
u  n  i  f  o  r  m-colored  and 
even-textured    oak    pro- 

^^^^^^^^^^  duced;  worked  from 
Kraetzer-Cured  lumber 
manufactured      at      our 

Heidelberg,  Ky.,  sawmills. 

Thomas  Fortnan   Company 

Detroit  :  :  :  :  :  Michigan 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 

SAGINAW    BRAND 

MAPLE  FLOORING 

SAGINAW,   MICH. 


MORE  THAN  2,000  LUMBERMEN 

are  using  the  new  Gibson  Tally  Book  with  its  duplicate 
or  triplicate  tally  tickets.  If  you  haven't  seen  it.  let  us 
send  you  one  with  specimen  tickets  on  approval.  They 
solve  your  shortage  and   inspection    troubles. 
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Lumber  Dried  As  Never  Before 

SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

GRAND  RAPIOS  DRY  KILN 
GRAND  RAPIDS  VENEER  WKS.,    SOLE  MFRS.,    MICHIGAN 
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BUFFALO 

The  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East 


'I  I'! 


ORSON  E.  YEAQER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


G.  EUIAS  <Sc  BRO. 

HARDWOODS 

^^  hite  Pine.  Yellow  Pine,  Spruce, 
Hemlock.  Fir.  Lumber.  Timber,  Mill- 
work,  Boxes,  Maple  and  Oak  Flooring 

955=1015     ELK     STREET 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK,  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

1075  Clinton  Street 


Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Go. 


OUR  SPECIALTY: 


QUARTERED 
WHITE  OAK 


940  ELK  STREET 


ANTHONY 

MILLER 

HARDWOODS 

OF   ALL 

KINDS 

893   EAGLE 

STREET 

I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


BUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  GO. 

We   want  to  buy  f<ir  cash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

AH   grades   and   thleknesses. 

Will   receive  and  inspeet   stock  at   shipping  point. 

Branch  yard.  Memphis.  Tenn. 


940  Seneca  Street, 


BUFFALO 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

SPECIALTIES: 

Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 

Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET  I 


|l. 


The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  ever> 
facility  for  filling  and  shipping  orders  promptly 
They    will   be    pleased   to   have    your    inquiries 


pili||i[|!|l1!l||l||l|l|!!|{|| 


PPl^^ 


JluMmlJillli^ 


Manufacturers  Old-Fashioned 


Vansant,         soft 
Kitchen  6  ^^piar 

Company 


5-8  and  4-4 
in  Wide  Stock, 
Specialty 


Ashland,  Kentucky 


EASTERN    REPRESENTATIVE,   John   L.    Cochran 
601  W.  115th  Street,  New  York  City 


Y 


OU  pay  a  little  more  for  our  hardwood  lumber  than  you  do  for  many  others', 
but  it's  worth  much  more. 


With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumber 
if  we  tried  to,  because  the  quality  and  size  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch, 
yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple,  red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to 
the  thousand,  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the  best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the 
United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  firsts. 


If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer,  let's  get  acquainted. 


LiniE  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Townsend,  Tenn. 


W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 

Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 
Sales  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


WE    OFFER 

All  Kinds 

OF 

Hardwood  and  Hemlock 

Lumber 

Hardwood 

Flooring,  Lath 

AND 

Dimension  Stock 


YELLOW  POPLAR 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  BAND  SAWED 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED   OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


AOiiftrftnlrc 

ii\l)ml\(iM(lri\i\(l 
M('(\siircinci\l  . 


SPECIALTY 

QUARTER    SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Goal  Grove,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 


LUMBER  CO 


Eighteenth  Year,     I 
Semi-Monthly.       ( 


CHICAGO,  APRIL  10,  1913 


[Subscription   12. 

1  Single  Copies,  10  Cents. 
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Lest  You  Forget 


^  There's  no  doubt  about  it,  we  are  Hardwood  Specialists  in  every 
possible  meaning  of  the  term. 

^  When  you  are  next  in  need  of  Hardwood,  let  us  prove  what  we  can 
do — in  quality,  price  and  delivery. 


OUR  STOCK  LIST  SHOULD  BE  ON  YOUR  DESK— 
IF     IT     ISN'T.     A     POSTAL     WILL     BRING     IT. 


J.  Gibson  McIlvain  &  Co. 


1420  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OLIOWAY 
ARDWQODS 


The  following  Stock  is  band-sawn 
and  runs 

607o  14'  and  16' 


1  car  5/4"xn"  &  wider  Is  &  2s  Plain 
Red  Oak 

10  cars  4/4  "  x  6  "  to  12"  Is  &  2s  Cotton- 
wood 

5  cars    4/4"  x  13"    and    wider    Is    &    2s 

Cottonwood 

6  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Cottonwood 


/t^    CartierHoUanb  ^ 
y3(   Unmhtv  Companp  yj( 


MR.  MANUFACTURER: 

We  would  like  to  contract  our  output  of 
Log  Run  BIRCH,  SOFT  ELM  and  SOFT 
MAPLE  for  1913,  to  be  cut  to  order  as  near 
as  possible,   in   accordance   with  your  wishes. 

Our  estimated  cut  of  each  wood  would  be 
about  as  follows : 

100,000'  LOG  RUN  BIRCH 
150,000'  LOG  RUN  SOFT  ELM 

The  above  will  be  produced  from  choice  logs 


B 


Cubtngton 
m  t  r  h  t  g  a  n 


® 
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MANUFACTURED     BY 

GOBBS  &  MITCHELL,  Inc. 

CADILLAC,   MICH. 

We  are  manufacturing  1x1 — 22"  to 
40"  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  in  our 
hardwood  flooring  factory. 

This  Stock  is  Kiln-dried 
The  Pieces  are  Straight 
The  Quality  is  Clear 

Do  You  Want  Such  Stock? 


W.  D.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

FINEST 

MAPLE 

FLOORING 

KIIN  DRIED,  HOLLOW  BACKED 
MATCHED      OR      JOINTED 
POLISHED    AND     BUNDLED 

Hard  Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  Lumber 

1    TO    6   INCHES    THICK              WRITE    FOR    PRICES 

BAY  CITY,                              MICHIGAN 

Mitchell  Brothers  Go. 

Sales  Department 
Cadillac,  Mich.  March  8,  1913 

Dry  Michigan  Hardwoods 

1  x4  Basswood  No.  l  Common 11    M 

6/4  Cadillac  Gray  Elm  Is  &  2S 7   M 

1x6  Maple  is  &  2s 22   M 

1x9  Maple  is  &  2s 17    M 

4/4  White  Maple,  End  Dried 16   M 

5/4  White  Maple,  End  Dried 4   M 

4/4  Birdseye  Maple,  End  Dried 3   M 

4/4  Soft   Maple,   No.   2  Common   &  Better 9   M 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A  SPECIAL  GRADE  OF  HARDWOOD 
FLOORING  FOR  FACTORY  FLOORS 


THE 


Kneeland-Bigelow 
Company 

Hardwood  Manulaelurars 


100,000  ft.  5  4  1st  &  2nds  Basswood 


All  of  the  above  stock  I9  Dicely  niana- 
factureil.  hein^  baod  sawed,  trimmed, 
and  weil  seasoned.  We  are  prepared  to 
quote  atlrjutive  prices  for  this  mate- 
rial for  immediate  stiipment. 

BAY     CITY,      MICH 
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PRIMA  VERA 

(WHITE  MAHOGANY) 

We  have  just  received  a  large 
shipment  of  Prima  Vera  logs, 
and  solicit  your  enquiry  for 
price  on  any  thickness  of  lum- 
ber or  veneer,  plain  or  figured. 

HUDDLESTON=MARSH  LUMBER  COMPANY 

2254  LUMBER  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Estabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Maple,   Birch,    E(m,   Basswood,   Ash 

And  Other  Northern  Hardwoods 


In  the  Market  for  Round  Lots  of  Hardwood 

WRITE    US    BEFORE  SELLING 

Fisher  Building,  -        CHICAGO 

•PHONE  HARRISON  1984 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  BY  USING  THE 

D  ppv  D/^/^1/'  Published  Semi-annually 
i\l-jLy  Dvy VyJX,  in  February  and  August 

It  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  buyers  »i  lumber  in 
car  lots,  both  among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  book  indicates  their  financial  standing  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing obligations.  Covers  the  United  States,  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan.  The  trade  recognizes  this  book  as 
the  authority  on  the  lines  it  covers. 

A  well  oreanized  CollecttoD  DepartmeDt  is  also  operated  and  the  same  is  open  to 
you.    Write  for  terms. 


Lumbermen's  Credit  Assn., 


608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Henllen  This  Paper. 


ESTABLISHED 
lt7> 


116  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FLANNER-STEGER  LAND  &   LUMBER  CO. 

MAPLE  AND  BIRCH  FLOORING 

of  unexcelled  manufacture  and  quality.     Also   Manufacturers  of  Basswood,   Birch,   Elm, 
Maple  and  Hemlock. 

SEND      US    YOUR    INQUIRIES 


MILLS: 
BLACKWELL,  WISCONSIN 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE 
1704  STEGER  BLDG.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CHICAGO 

THE  GREATEST  HARDWOOD  MARKE.T  IN  THE  WORLD 


One  Reason  for  Our 
Success 

Our  Customers  Are  Sat- 
isfied   and    Come    Back 

You   are  going  to  need  Veneer  in  the  near 

future,  so  let  us  have  your  inquiries 

for  the  following  woods  : 


Mahogany 
Circassian 
Curly  Birch 
Walnut  Butts 
Yellow  Poplar 


Pine 

R.  C.  Red  & 

White  Oak 
R.  C.  Birch 

And 

Quartered  Oak 

Sawn  and  Sliced 


Veneer  Manufacturers  Company 

Fulton  and  May  Streets,  Chicago,  III. 


Going  up— Hardwood  rimber 

Wo  have  the  following  hardwood  and  pine  timber  ;or  Bale  at  price* 
that  have  not  aa  yet  been  advanced  with  the  /lee  in  value  on 
timbfer  lands.     For  a  short  time  we  offer — 

150,000,000  FEET  HARDWOOD  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ARKANSAS  —  A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

7,600,000    FEET    OF    HARDWOOD    IN    SOUTH- 
WEST ARKANSAS 

We  also  have  timber  In  British  Columbia  and  on  the  Paclflc  Coast 
and  Oregon. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

John  C.  Spry 

Room    1003   Harris   Trust  BIdg.,  Chicago,   lllinoi* 


A  floor  to  adore 

For  thirty-three  years  Wilce's  Hardwood  Floor- 
ing has  been  among  the  foremost  on  the  market 
:ind  because  it  stands  today  "unequaled"  is  th« 
"■St  evidence  that  its  manufacturer  has  Icept 
ahreast  of  modern  methods  and  the  advanced  de- 
mands of  the  trade.  To  convince  yourself  of  th« 
above  statements,  try  our  polished  surface  floor- 
ing, tongued  and  grooved,  hollow  backed,  witk 
matched  ends  and  holes  for  blind  nailing — you'U 
find  it  reduces  the  expense  of  laying  and  poUshinf. 

Oiir  Bookltt  tell*  all  about  Hardwood  Flooring 
and  how  to  cart  for  tt — aito  price* — and  it  frtt. 


The  T.  Wilce  Company 

22nd  and  Tbroop  Sts.    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


15,000,000      FEET      OF     STOCK      ALWAYS      ON      HAND 


A  Shirt  TaO-FulI  ot  Lumber 

is  no  pLace  to  look  for  your  requirements.  We  man- 
ufacture 40,000,000  feet  ANNUALLY  of  band  sawn 
Southern  Hardwoods.  Our  lumber  is  Full  Thickness, 
is  of  fine  average  widths  and  lengths,  and  we  make 
strictly  high   grades. 


'WISLUMBCO  STANDARDS 


♦» 


100,000    ft.    4  4    No.    1    Common    Hed 
Gum. 
50,000  ft,  6/4  Log  Run  Soft  Maple, 
50,000  ft,  4,1  1st  &  2nd  Plain  White 

Oak, 
25,000  ft,  5/4  1st  &  2d  Plain  White 

Oak. 
30,000  ft,  5/4  No.    1    Common    Plain 

White  Oak. 
100,000  ft,  4/4  X  13  to  17"  Box  Board 

Tupelo, 
100,000   ft,    4/4  X  6   to   12"    1st   &   2d 
Tupelo,  ______^_  

WISCOINSIIN    LUMBER    COMPAISV 

Mills:  Huttig,  Ark.     Deerlng,  Mo.  Chicag;o 


100,000  ft.   4  4 

Cottonwood. 

50,000  ft.  4  4 

Cottonwood, 

100,000  ft,  4  4 

Cottonwood, 

75,000  ft,  4/4 

wood. 

100,000  ft,  4/4 

100,000  ft,  4  4 

50,000  ft,  4  4 

Gum, 
75,000  ft,  4  4 


X  13  to  17"  Box  Board 
X  9  to  12"  Box  Board 
X  13"  Sc  wider  1st  &  2d 
No,  1  Common  Cotton- 
No,  1  Shop  Cypress. 
No,  1  Barn  Cypress, 
X  6  to  13"  1st  &  2d  Sap 


1st  &  2d  Red  Gum, 


WE     MANUFACTURE     MICHIGAN 

HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK. 

MILLS    ELECTRICALLY 

DRIVEN;     STOCK 

BAND  SAWN 

Have  in  Shipping 
Condition 

BIRCH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ASH:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
ELM:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4  to  12/4 
BASSWOOD:  NO.  2  AND  BETTER,  4/4 
to  12/4 

WE  are  well  equipped  for  manufacturing 
special  sizes,  wagon  stock,  skids,  ties,  etc. 

The  C.  a.  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Office  and   Mill 
TOMAH,  WISCONSIN 


Loosing   Camp 
BLUE  BILL,  MICHIGAN 
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KNOXVIUUE 

Famous  for  Finest  Type  of  Poplar,  Oak  and  Cheatnut 


VESTAL  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

KNOXVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 

QUARTERED  WHITE   OAK 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


OOmEREO  WHITE  OAK.  PLAIN  DAK.  PDPUR.  WALNOT  &  TENNESSEE  RED  GEDUR  LUMBER 

BAND  MILLS  AT  VESTAL,  A  SUBURB  OF  KNOXVILLB.    SOUTHERN  AND  LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD 


8.  snzKEB. 
Pres. 


J.  H.  I.OOAN, 

Gen'l  Manager 


C.  C.  CANNON. 

Vlce-Pre«. 


C.  K.  BWANN, 

Sec'y  and  Treaa. 


J.   M.   UOGAN 
UUMBBR  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   WHOLESALERS 

HARDWOODS   AND   PINE 
POPLAR  A  SPECIALTY 

Main  Office  and  Yards:    Knoxville 

Branch  Office  and  Yard; 
Bank  and  McLean  Are.,  Cincinnati         I.  M.  ASHER,  Mgr. 

We   Want   Orders    for   the   following    Dry    Stock: 

WHITE  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

RED  OAK— Plain  or  Quartered. 

CHESTNUT  BASSWOOD 

POPLAR  WHITE  PINE 

Always  carry  large  well 
assorted  stock  of  all 
kinds     of     Hardwoods. 

CAN      SHIP     ON      SHORT     NOTICE. 


jVIapbct  &  Shea  Lumber  Co. 

jNlanufacturers 
and    Wholesalers 


OFFICE:    703-705  HENSON  BUILDING 

Yard:    Middlebrook  Pike  and 
Lonsdale  Car  Line 

K^fOXVILLe,  ceNN. 

WE  WANT  TO  MOVE 

3  cars  4/4  No.  i  Common  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

2  cars  4/4  Clear  Sap  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  Select  Poplar,  7"  &  up 

t  car  4/4  1  &  2  Red  Oak,  10"  &  up 

1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Chestnut 

I  car  4/4  No.  1  Common  Chestnut 

We  manufacture:  YELLOW  POPLAR, 
OAK,  CHESTNUT,  WHITE  AND  YEL- 
LOW  PINE,    HEMLOCK   BARK,   ETC. 

BAND  AND  CIBCCLAB  MTLLS— EAST  TENN. 
MOCNTAIN  VIRGIN  HARDWOOD  STUMPAGE 


"THE  VERY  BEST" 

Red  Birch 


Knoxville  Veneer  Co. 

P.  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Manager,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of 

Appalachian  Hardwoods 

OAK   OUR   SPECIALTY 


a 
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CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


2  cars  6/4"  Common  &  Better 

Chestnut. 
2  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Cypress. 


5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 
5  cars  4/4"  Ists  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 


]      NASHVILLE 


CELEBRATED  FOR  HIGHEST  TYPE  TIMBER  GROWTH,  FAULTLESS  MANUFACTURE  AND  GOOD  GRADES 


Cherokee   Lumber  Co. 

For  the  next  thirty  days  we  want  to 
move  Quartered  White  Oak  and  Chest- 
nut and  would  appreciate  your  inquiries 
for  attractive  prices. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


SECURE  BETTER  PRICES 

AT  LESS  SELLING  COST  BY  REACH- 
ING MORE  CUSTOMERS.  HARDWOOD 
RECORD  PUTS  YOU  BEFORE  THEM 
ALL  TWICE  A  MONTH. 

ASK   US  ABOUT  IT 


We  will  name  very  attractive 
prices  on  a  few  cars  of  each  of  the 
following  items: 

4/4,  6/4.  10/4  and  12/4  Is  and  2s  Poplar. 

4/4  and  8/4  Sap  Poplar. 

1%",  Ihi"  and  2%"  No.  1  Common  Poplar. 

4/4  No.  1  and  Panel  Poplar  In  widths  of  12  to  17",  18  to  23' 

and  24"  and  up. 
4/4  X  13  to  17"  Poplar  Box  Boards. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Basswood  or  Linn — very  flne. 
3/S,  4/4,  5/4,  10/4  and  12/4  Is  &  28  Qtd.  W.  Ool;. 
4/4.  5/4,  6/4  and  8/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  W.  Oak. 
6/4  Is  &  28  Qtd.  R.  Oak. 

4/4.  5/4  and  6/4  No.  1  Common  Qtd.  R.  Oak. 
6/4  and  10/4  Is  &  2s  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  1  Common  Hickory. 
4/4,  6/4,  8/4,  10/4  and  12/4  No.  2  Common  Hickory. 
4/4  Is  &  2s  Chestnut,  also  5,  6  and  8/4. 
4/4  No.   1  Common  Chestnut. 

John  B.  Ransom  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Hardwood  Lumber 

Nashville,    Tenn. 
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Paepcke  Leicht  Lumber  Company 


CHICAGO 


Soutfterti  Kardvpoods 


^  We  offer  stock,  produced  by  our  band  mills,  from  our  own  timber. 

^  We  control  absolutely  the  manufacture,  piling,  grading  and  shipping 
of  our  product  and  are  thus  able  to  assure  our  trade  of  uniformity  of 
grades  and  manufacture. 


SPECIALTIES: 


RED  GUM 

SAP  GUM 


RED  OAK 
WHITE  OAK 


COTTONWOOD 
YELLOW  CYPRESS 


SOFT  ELM 
WHITE  ASH 


Paepcke  Leicht  Lumber  Company 


CHICAGO 


LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO. 


al  in  both  Grade  and 
Measuremenl  A 


Band  Mill  and  General  Offices 

CHARLESTON,  MISS. 

THE  LARGEST  HARDWOOD  MILL  IN  THE 
WORLD-ANNUAL  CAPACITY  40,000,000 


We  Produce 


[mietegr-  cure  [ ) 


STOCK  LIST— Dry  Lumber  on  Hand  April  1, 1913 


1/2 
25,000 


5/8 


20,000 


25,000 
20,000 
20,000 


25,000 

400,000 

75,000 


12,000 
40,000 
60,000 


3/4 

4/4 

5/4 

6/4 
6,000 

12,000 

20,000 

150,000 
12,000 

50,000 

20,000 

4,000 

20,000 

300,000 
100,000 

12,000 

20,000 

15,000 

30,000 
25,000 

30,000 

30,000 

3,000 

4,000 

400,000 

600,000 

100,000 

75,000 

75,000 

300,000 
60,000 

60,000 

20,000 

15,000 

• 

16,000 

20,000 

250,000 

15,000 

35,000 

100,000 

200,000 

100,000 

8/4 


12/4 


20,000 


1,000 

6,000 

60,000 


20,000 


lG/4 


000 


,000 


3/8 

FAS  Quartered  White  Oak 

FAS  Quartered  White  Oak  10"  &  up 

No.  1  Com.  Quartered  White  Oak 

No.  2  Com.  Quartered  White  Oak 

FAS  Plain  White  Oak 

FAS  Plain  Wlijte  Oak  10"  &  up 

No.  1  Com.  Plain  White  Oak 

FAS  Plain  Red  Oak 

No.  1  Com.  Plain  Red  Oak 

Com.  &  Better  Qrtd.  Red  Gum 

FAS  Circassian  Red  Gum 25,000 

FAS   Plain  Red   Gum 500,000 

No.  1  Com.  Plain  Red  Gum 100,000 

FAS  Sap  Gum  13"-16" 

FAS  Sap  Gum  18"  &  up 

FAS  Sap  Gum  6"  &  up 30,000 

No.  1  Com.  Sap  Gum  4"  &  up 

No.  2  Com.  Sap  Gum  4"  &  up 80,000 

Shop  &  Better  Cypress 

Com.   &   Better  Tupelo 

I 
OUR     LUMBER     CONTAINS     ALL     WIDE      STOCK     PRODUCED     IN     MANUFACTURIN   G   AND   WILL   RUN    OVER   50%    OF   14  &  16 
FT.    LENGTHS.     WE  ALSO    MANUFACTURE  OAK  TIMBERS  &  BRIDGE  PLANK— FACI LITI ES   FOR    KILN-DRYING  &   DRESSING 
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GOOD 
GRADES 


7S  T^TVJ 


LUDINGTON 

HARDWOOD    SPECIAUISTS 


PROMPT 

SERVICE 


When  you  look  over  our 
HARD  MAPLE  you 
know  the  reason  why 
they  specify  the 


STEARNS  BRAND     =T 


Why  should  you  load 
up  with  a  large  stock 
when  we  carry  the  as- 
sortment here  and  can 
ship  promptly  when 
you  need  it?  Just  try 
out  the 

STEARNS     SERVICE 


Some   of  Our   Maple   Lumber 


A  Few  Items  to  Spare: 

5  cars  4/4  No.   1   Com.  &  Better 

Saps 
3  cars  8/'4  No.  1   Com.  &  Better 

Saps. 

1  car  8  4  Is  &  2s  Step  Plank. 
3  cars  4/4  End  Dried  White. 

2  cars  5/4  End  Dried  White. 

1  car  4/4,  5/4,  6/4  and  8/4 

Birdseye. 

2  cars  12/4  Is  &  2s. 
1  car  10/4  Is  &  2s. 
1  car    6/4  Is  &  2s. 

1  car     5/4  Is  &  2s. 

2  cars  8/4  No.  1  Com,  6"  &  wider. 

1  car  6/4  No.  1  Com,  6"  &  wider. 

2  cars  5/4  No.  1  Com,  7"  &  wider. 


CTh 


e 


ST 


EARN  S 

SALT  &  LUMBER  CO.  LuDINGTON,MlCH. 


BAND   SAWN    HARDWOODS 

WE   PRODUCE   OUR   OWN   STOCKS 
Q  A  if^— Plain   and   Quartered,  Red   and  White 

COTTONWOOD— Ash,  Southern  Elm,  Gum,  Soft  Maple 


A  FEW  ITEMS  WE  WANT  TO  MOVE: 


X  18"  to  21"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood. 

X  9"  to  12"  Cottonwood  Box  Boards. 

X  13"  to  17"  1st  &  2nds  Cottonwood. 
75,000  Ft.  3/8"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
41,000  Ft.  1/2"  1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 


100,000  Ft.  4/4 

150,000  Ft.  4/4 

50,000  Ft.  5/4 


44,000  Ft.  5/8" 

86,000  Ft.  3/4" 

110,000  Ft.  4/4' 

120,000  Ft.  5/8" 

85,000  Ft.  3/4" 


1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
1st  &  2nds  Red  Gum. 
1st  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 
1st  &  2nds  Sap  Gum. 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 


ANDERSON-TULLY     COMPANY 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Profit  for  Botli  of  Us 

A  cigar  dealer  of  our  acquaintance  has  adopted  for  his 
slogan,  "If  you  don't  deal  here  we  both  lose  money";  and  like- 
wise, "Doing  business  with  me  is  like  making  love  to  a  widow: 
you  can't  overdo  it." 

Both  propositions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Louisville 
hardwood  market,  only  more  so. 

You  can  make  money  on  lumber  bought  in  Louisville,  no 
matter  what  your  requirements  are,  because  Louisville  is  so  sit- 
uated as  to  be  able  to  draw  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  lumber 
from  every  producing  section  of  importance  with  the  least  ex- 
pense. Hence  it  is  possible  to  save  the  money  that  is  necessarily 
spent  in  visiting  many  markets  by  confining  attention  to  local 
yards.  We  have  the  goods,  which  are  made  right  and  priced 
right,  and  will  please  you  whether  you  are  a  dealer  or  a  consumer. 

By  the  way,  that  Ohio  river  flood  is  not  interfering  with 
business,  as  conditions  are  practically  normal  in  this  market. 
Only  a  few  of  our  members  were  in  the  flooded  districts,  and 
they  are  ready  to  do  business  ^^oday. 


The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club 


EDWARD  L.  DAVIS  LUMBER  COMPANY 


W.  P.  BROWN  &  SONS  LUMBER  CO. 
OHIO  RIVER  SAWMILL  COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE  POINT  LUMBER  CO.  BOOKER-CECIL  COMPANY 

THE  LOUISVILLE  VENEER  MILLS 


NORMAN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Mills  and  Sales  Office:    Holly  Ridge,  La. 


Mm^. 
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CIN  CI  NNATI 

THE       GATEWAY       OF       THE,       SOUTH 


Main  Office 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SOUTHERN  OFFICE,  MESIPHIS,  TENN. 
EXPORT  OFFICE,  NEW  ORLEAN^,  LA. 


BENNETT  &  WITTE 

10  cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  Plain  Red  Oak 
5  cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  Plain  White  Oak 
5  cars  5/8  Ists  and  2ds  Sap  Gum. 

10  cars  3  '4  Ists  and  2ds  Sap  Gum 

20  cars  4/4  Ists  and  2ds  Red  Gum. 

10  cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  Red  Gum. 
1  car  3"  Plain  White  Oak,  Ists  and  2ds. 


THE  MOWBRAY  S  ROBINSON  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

We  Want  to  Move  Quick 

1"      No.  1  Com.  Poplar     1"      Sap  &  Select  Poplar 

1J4"  No.  1  Com.  Poplar     U/z"  Sap  &  Select  Poplar 

lYz"  No.  1  Com.  Poplar     2"      Sap  &  Select  Poplar 

2"  No.  1  Common  White  Ash 


WILL      MAKE      LOW      PRICES       TO      MOVE      QUICK 


W.  E.  HEYSER,  President         WEAVER  HASS,  V.  President 
BENJAMIN  BRAMLAGE,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


The  W.  E.  Heyser 
Lumber  Company 

MAIN    OFFICE    &    YARDS 

Winton     Place 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH        YARDS        AND        MILLS 
West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  &  Kentucky 


12,000,000  ft.  High 
Grade  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern 
Hardwoods  in 
stock  at  all  times. 


Shipments  made 
direct  from  our 
own  yards  and 
mills  in  straight  or 
mixed  cars. 


SEND    US    YOUR    INQUIRIES 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

I",  lU",  1%"  li  &  28  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  SAP  GUM 
1",  i%"  &  2"  1.  &  2»  AND  NO.  1  COMMON  RED  GUM 
1"   NO.    1    COMMON  TUPELO. 

SUBMIT  US  YOUR  STOCK  SHEETS 
WITH  BEST     CASH     PRICES 

DUHLMEIER    BROS. 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


The  Maley,  Thompson 
&  Moffett  Co. 

Veneers,  Mahogany  and 
Hardwood  Lumber 

Largest  Stocks  Best  Selections 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 


of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  subscribers  are 
owners  of  steesLin  plants.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent  o.re,  therefore,  buyers  of  wood-work- 
ing ma.chinery.  There  is  little  percenta^ge 
of  woLSte  circulation  in  HARDWOOD 
RECORD    for    ma-chinery    a-d vertisers. 


L.  W.  RADINA  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


POPLAR   AND 
HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO 
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EAST 

BOSTO 

YORK                    PHILADELPHIA 

WM.   WHITMER   ^  SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers    of    All     Kinds     of 


'If  Anybody  Can, 
We  C«n" 


HARDWOODS 

West       Virginia       Spruce       and       Hemlock 
Long  and  Short  Leaf  Pine     Virginia  Framing 


Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS 


Oliver  Building 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


WM.  E.  LITCHFIELD 

MASON    BUILDING,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Specialist  in  Hardwoods 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  supply  lists  of  stock  for  sale 


W.    R.     TAYLOR    LUMBER    CO. 

Wholesalers     and     Manufacturers 
CYPRESS,  WHITE  PINE,  HARDWOODS  AND  HEMLOCK 

1829  Land  Title  Building,    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


JONES  HARDWOOD   COMPANY 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Birch,  Maple  ^^^  Beech 


"WHITE   PIINBRS" 

AMERICAN      LUMBER      &      MANUFACTURING      COMPANY 

"Old-fasliioned"  Soft  Cork   White  Tine 
■•Idaho"   White   Pine 
"Silver"  White  Pine 
Also    Yellow    Pine    and    Hardwoods 

Manufacturers   and  Jobbers.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Saw  Mills  Designed  and  Built 

FlaDS  and  epeciflrations  prepared.  Const  ruction  Hupervised. 
FIrBt  c)u88  heavy  miUuTlslit  work.  Entire  plants  surveyed.  Ma- 
chinery for  complete  mills.  Fire  loss  adjustments,  rractlcal 
•an-mill   engineer.    Can   save  you   money.     Highest   testimonials. 


C.  M.  STEINMETZ, 


P.  O.  Box  83,  Washington,  D.  C. 


H.    D.   WIGGIN    lirr'^JV^l 

MANUFACTURER  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

Circular-sawed     Poplar,     Oak,     Chestnut,     Basswood,     Maple 
Mill  at  St*ne  Caal  Jusction,  West  Vireinia 


CHARLES  HOLYOKE 
141      MILK     STREET,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

HARDWOODS 


Oak     Bridge     Plank    cut    to     order 

for  QUICK  SHIPMENT 

TV  KITE      FOR     PRICE  S 


J.  S.  KENT  COMPANY      PHILADELPHIA 


PROCTORYENEERDRYERflBEPROOf     §^  If    X2H    ^^^^^ 


UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS 


No 
Splitting 

Nor 
Checking 

No 
Clogging 

Nor 
Adjusting 


Recom- 
mended  by 
all  thote 
who 
have  tried 
it 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


DEPT.  L 


HANCOCK   &   SOMERSET   STS. 


What  our  BULLETIN  SERVICE  jvas  doing 
foT  \)our  competitor  in  the  lumber  business,  })oud 
not  only  -want  the  service  yourselj,  hut  YOU'D 
HAVE  IT. 


Let  Us  Tel]  You  About  It. 


Hardwood  Record 


Chicago 


PHILA.,  PA.      l^ 
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L  an 

us  talk  to 

you  about  the  plain 

d  quartered  oak  that  made  In- 

diana 

famous. 

It's  the  kind  we 

make  to-day. 

Wood-Mosaic  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

PALMER     &,     PARKER 

CO. 

I!*^c-«..            MAHOGANY 

ENOLISn  OAK                       WC M C C  DC 
CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT       VtWttKa 

EBONY 

DOMESTIC 

HARDWOODS 

103 

Medlord  Street,  Charlestown 
BOSTON.    MASS. 

Dist. 

WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 

NICE  FLAKY  STUFF 


WJ-     I^_-»,.,     14.-,,.,    to   nil    your   orders   for   all    kinds   of   HARD- 

we   ivnowr   naiv  woods,  white  pine,  ^-eli.ow  putk. 

SPRUCE.    HESILOCK.    CYI'KESS,    HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 

.  Oive  u»  a  trial. 

THOMAS  E.  COALE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

FRANKUN  BANK  BUIUJING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


For  2  Cars  4/4  No.  1  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

r\    •  y,  1  Car    6/4  No.  1  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

gUlCK  1  Car    8/4  No.  1  Common  and  Better  Chestnut 

Shipment  3  Cars  5/4  Sound  Wormy  Chestnut 

Inquiries  Promptly  Answered 
DANIEL   B.   CURLL,  REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BLDG..  PHILADELPHIA.  PENNi. 


HARD 
MAPLE 


When  the  quaHty  of  being  hard  Is  re- 
quired in  Maple,  Vermont  or  Adirondack 
stock  should  be  specified.  Maple  will 
not  grow  harder  for  us  than  other 
people,  but  it  certainly  does  grow  harder 
in  this  section  of  the  country  than  else- 
where. 
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strongest  circulation  is  in  the  region  where 
thing.s  are  made  of  wood— WISCONSIN, 
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OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK 
and  the  East.  It's  the  BEST  sblIcs 
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R.E.  Wood  Lumber  Company 


d   Manufacturers  of  Yellow  Poplar.  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

and  White  Pine. 

fl   We  own  our  own  stumpage  and  operate  our  own  mills. 

^   Correspondence  solicited  and  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
CONTINENTAL  BUILDING. 
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CYPRESS  LUMBER 


Is  and  2s:  5/4" 
6/4" 

8/4" 

Tank:  8/4" .  .  . 

Selects:  5/4" .  . 
6/4".. 


21845   Selects:  8/4" 2620 

8000   „,    _,.„ 
3220   ^'•°P=  ^/^ 


8360 


715 

6/4" 13925 

8/4" 4340 


39320   Common:  5/4" 142370 

11500  6/4" 50925 


RUSSE  &  BURGESS,  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


E.    F.    PEERT 
Uanager 


ESTABUSHED  1898 


LOUIS    H.    PAEKEE 
Asst.   Manager 


Lumber  Underwriters 

Every  Kind  and  Form  of 

Fire  InsuRancE 

FOR  LUMBERMEN 
66  Broadway  New  York 


OAK    FLOORING 


Kiln- 
Dried  ^^ 

Polished 


HARDWOOD 


Hollow 
Backed 

Bundled 


POPLAR 

A  4/4  to  12/4,  All  Grades 

We  also  manufacture  Oak  and  Gum 

If  you  appreciate  quality  and  service, 
we  will  hold  your  business 

Faust  Bros.  Lumber   Co. 
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Review  and  Outlook 


General  Market  Conditions 

AN  ACCURATE  ANALYSIS  of  market  conditions  and  develop- 
ments during  the  past  two  weeks  and  of  the  effect  of  such 
developments  on  trade  in  the  immediate  future  is  difficult,  because 
of  the  many  events  which  have  transpired  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  lumber  production,  transportation  and  consumption.  The 
one  event,  of  course,  which  will  have  the  strongest  significance  in 
the  lumber  trade  is  the  devastating  flood  condition  which  has  been 
felt  throughout  the  entire  middlewest  hardwood  producing  and 
consuming  territory.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  this 
flood  is  the  fact  that  it  was  strongest  and  did  the  most  damage  in 
the  consuming  territory  rather  than  as  usual  in  the  producing  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  As  a  direct  consequence  of  this,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  hardwood  consuming  plants  were  shut  down  for  days  and 
probably  it  will  be  a  considerable  period  before  they  will  have 
straightened  things  out  sufficiently  so  that  they  can  resume  normal 
operations. 

As  a  further  consequence  of  the  floods  in  the  consuming  terri- 
tory, a  vast  quantity  of  lumber  in  consumers  '  yards  has  been  flooded 
and  by  silt  and  sand  rendered  useless  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

Thus  on  the  one  hand  we  are  faced  with  the  condition  which 
takes  these  factories  entirely  out  of  the  market  for  a  considerable 
period,  cutting  off  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  total  hardwood  con- 
suming field;  and  on  the  other  hand,  these  same  consuming  fac- 
tories are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  immediately  filling  a  con- 
siderable void  caused  by  stock  which  has  been  rendered  worthless 
by  high  water.  Most  of  these  consuming  factories,  furthermore, 
produce  articles  of  household  furnishings  such  as  furniture,  tables, 
etc.,  immense  quantities  of  which  stock  was  destroyed  in  the 
floods.  This  will  cause  an  immediate  and  enormous  demand  for  a 
new  supply.  The  logical  place,  it  seems,  to  secure  these  articles  is 
from  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  flooded  areas.  Hence,  it  seems 
probable  that  because  of  this  accentuated  demand  the  furniture, 
the  table  and  other  factories  in  the  flooded  territory  will  be  more 
than  normally  active.  When  in  addition  to  this  is  considered  the  fact 
as  stated,  that  they  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  lumber  they 
already  had  on  hand,  it  would  appear  to  be  quite  evident  that 
the  temporary  loss  resulting  from  the  removal  of  these  factories 
from  the  purchasing  field  temporarily,  is  much  more  than  offset- 
by  the  increased  demand  resulting  from  flooded  conditions.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  these  conditions  will  result  in  very  mate- 
rially  strengthening  market  values  on  hardwoods. 

A  further  condition  must  be  considered  also,  which  will  have 
an  equally  strong  bearing  on  market  prices.    Probably  the  heaviest 


sufferers  of  all  the  industries  affected  by  the  floods  are  the  rail- 
roads. In  several  cases  complete  lines  were  swept  away,  and  every 
system  or  individual  company  maintaining  railroad  service  in  the 
flooded  territory  was  affected  to  a  large  extent.  Bridges  were 
swept  away,  stations  demolished,  trackage  utterly  ruined.  Hence, 
the  railroads  are  facing  the  immediate  necessity  of  rebuilding  these 
various  structures  including  buildings,  trestles,  bridges,  tracks  and 
all  kinds  of  structures.  The  effect  of  this  condition  is  not  theoreti- 
cal, as  an  acute  demand  has  already  been  noted  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads.  In  fact,  so  anxious  are  they  to  secure  stock  for  imme- 
diate reconstruction  that  they  are  paying  fabulous  prices  for 
almost  any  kind  of  green  bill  stuff  and  timbers.  The  result  of  this' 
will  be  that  vast  quantities  of  timber,  instead  of  being  turned  into 
lumber  as  under  condinary  conditions,  will  be  absolutely  taken  out 
of  lumber  production  and  will  entirely  be  cut  into  bill  stock,  con- 
struction timbers,  and  similar  stuff  needed  by  the  railroads  for 
immediate  use. 

Hence,  a  still  further  reason  is  seen  here  why  lumber  must 
necessarily  be  strong  because  of  the  floods.  In  addition  to  this,  of 
course,  a  very  apparent  condition  is  affecting  the  home  builders 
themselves.  While  the  average  home  builder  affected  by  the  flood 
is  not  so  well  able  to  recuperate  as  a  railroad  corporation,  still  a 
great  many  of  them  are,  and  those  that  are  not  will  be  backed  by 
outside  parties  or  will  be  supplanted  by  outside  parties  who  will 
furnish  the  necessary  capital  to  finance  the  reconstruction  of  the 
homes  throughout  the  flooded  district.  This  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  a  tremendous  increase  in  lumber  demand. 

Thus  it  can  be  immediately  seen  that  there  is  only  one  possible 
trend  of  lumber  conditions, — the  demand  will  increase;  values  will 
rise.  Northern  hardwood  producing  and  distributing  sections  not' 
affected  by  the  floods  have  already  felt  this  condition. 

When  it  is  considered  that  under  normal  conditions,  had  the 
floods  and  cyclones  not  occurred,  the  demand  would  have  con- 
tinued in  excess  of  supply,  the  position  of  the  lumber  trade  is  still 
further  strengthened.  One  of  the  most  difficult  conditions  to  over- 
come as  affecting  the  flooded  territory  particularly,  has  been  the 
matter  of  shipping  stock  in  or  out.  Transportation  service  has, 
of  course,  been  practically  nil,  although  at  this  time  it  is  getting 
back  again  to  somewhat  normal  conditions. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  unusual  conditions 
will  result  in  a  material  detriment  to  logging  operations.  Log- 
gers have  already  been  seriously  affected  by  high  water,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  is  a  probability  that  production  will  be  re- 
duced considerably.  Production,  of  course,  ceased  entirely  at  those 
mills  which  were  flooded,  or  whose  sources  of  log  supply  were  en- 
tirely cut  off.     Even  if  these  mills  resume  on  a  normal  basis  and 
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continue  so  with  an  average  quota  of  logs,  the  loss  in  operating 
days  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  total  hardwood  pro- 
duction in  southern  hardwood  territory. 

It  is  probable  then  that  the  next  few  weeks  or  months  will  see 
hardwood  producing  plants  either  forcing  drying  or  shipping 
partly  dried  stock.  This  state  of  affairs  even  now  prevails  in  some 
items,  and  with  the  new  conditions  it  will  be  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

Spring  has  come  all  over  the  country,  and  with  it  the  usual  build- 
ing activity,  which  this  year  seems  to  be  abnormal. 

Next  to  Nature 

THE  COVEE  PICTUEE  which  illustrates  this  issue  of  Hard- 
wood Eecobd  has  in  it  the  call  of  the  wild.  During  the  shut-in 
months  of  the  winter  the  town  and  the  city  are  quite  satisfactory, 
but  when  the  shortening  noontime  shadows  announce  that  summer 
is  on  the  way  and  due  to  arrive  within  a  few  weeks,  the  woods  are 
filled  with  temfitations  which  are  hard  to  resist. 

The  picture  represents  a  trout  stream  in  the  basin  of  the  Middle 
prong  of  the  East  fork  of  Little  River,  Sevier  County,  Ten- 
nessee. The  scene  is  included  in  the  holdings  of  the  Little  Eiver 
Lumber  Company  of  Townsend,  Tenn.  It  lies  near  the  center  of 
a  tract  of  85,000  acres  which  the  government  recently  purchased 
for  incorporation  in  the  series  of  national  forests  which  will  ulti- 
mately include  most  of  the  elevated  watersheds  of  the  southern 
Appalachian  ranges.  The  government's  purpose  is  to  save  and 
restore,  by  checking  forest  fires,  and  giving  nature  a  chance  to 
bring  back  the  forest  growth  which  has  been  partly  or  totally 
destroyed  over  considerable  areas.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
restoration  in  the  choice  nook  shown  in  the  picture.  The  work  of 
nature  has  not  been  disturbed  in  that  place,  but  matiy  other  places 
have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

The  scene  is  typical  of  many  localities  among  the  high  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  hardwood  forest,  rich,  rugged  and  restful.  The  largest 
tree  is  a  veteran  j'ellow  poplar,  its  roots  among  the  rocks,  and  its 
crown  not  visible  in  the  picture,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  its  limbs  expand  in  the  sunlight  above  the  tops  of  the  trees 
with  which  it  is  associated.  The  leaning  tree  which  hangs  over  the 
waterfall  appears  to  be  a  birch,  a  tree  which  flourishes  very  well  in 
the  shade.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  in  the  picture 
all  the  trees  in  sight,  it  is  not  improbable  that  twenty  or  thirty 
kinds  are  visible  in  that  small  area — a  larger  number  of  species 
than  grow  naturally  in  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

The  streams  that  flow  down  those  mountain  slopes  are  perennial. 
They  are  fed  by  springs  which  never  run  dry.  Rains  are  copious, 
and  between  showers  the  skies  are  blue,  the  air  is  fresh  and  nature 
is  seen  at  her  best. 

Flood  Problems 

THE  RECENT  DESTEUCTIVE  HIGH  WATEES  have  renewed 
the  agitation  for  measures  to  prevent  floods,  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  agitate  than  to  devise  practical  measures  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  Whenever  six  inches  of 
rain  falls  in  thirty-six  hours  over  several  thousand  square  miles, 
there  will  be  a  flood,  and  it  is  beyond  man's  power  wholly  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  amount  of  water  is  so  great  that  no  artificial  means 
can  be  devised  for  taking  care  of  it,  and  rivers  will  overflow. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  do  something  to  help  the  situation.  If 
levees  had  not  been  built  along  the  lower  Mississippi  river,  much 
of  the  fertile  land  along  that  stream  would  be  practically  useless. 
It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  it  is  possible  to  do  something,  and 
the  question  now  is,  how  much  can  be  done. 

Three  methods  of  handling  floods  are  advocated.  First,  improve 
forest  conditions  on  the  upper  slopes  of  mountains;  second, 
strengthen  levees  and  clear  channels  in  the  lower  courses  of 
streams;  third,  store  storm  water  in  enormous  reservoirs,  thus 
holding  it  back  until  the  crest  of  the  flood  has  passed.  Each  one 
of  these  methods  has  its  limitations.  Land  of  great  value  for 
agriculture  cannot  be  turned  back  into  forests;  the  construction  of 
reservoirs  of  large  size  must  necessarily  take  broad  valleys,  most 


of  which  are  already  occupied  by  railroads,  towns  and  cities;  and 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  levee  building  cannot  go.  All  that 
can  be  done  by  man  's  ingenuity  is  to  work  within  the  limits  set 
by  circumstances. 

The  worst  part  of  the  flood  occurred  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where 
most  of  the  deforesting  was  done  long  ago.  Conditions  in  that 
respect  have  not  greatly  changed  in  recent  decades,  and  for  that 
reason  the  flood  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  forest  destruction  in 
late  years.  Had  the  flood  occurred  in  the  southern  Appalachian 
region,  deforestation  of  mountain  slopes  would  have  been  charged 
directly  with  the  responsibility. 

The  three  methods  of  flood  prevention  can  be  combined.  Even  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  a  good  many  hillsides  ought  to  be  growing  trees 
instead  of  corn.  The  forest  forms  a  mass  of  litter,  roots  and  loose 
soil,  which  holds  back  for  a  time  a  considerable  part  of  sudden  or 
unusual  rainfall.  A  little  of  the  flood's  crest  could  be  taken  off  in 
that  way.  Eeservoirs  in  which  much  of  the  sudden  runoff  may  be 
caught  can  be  built.  In  case  of  moderate  freshets,  these  alone 
might  suflSce  to  prevent  floods,  while  in  time  of  extraordinary 
rain  a  few  feet  might  be  taken  off  the  crest  in  the  lower  streams. 
A  foot  or  two  might  save  millions  of  dollars.  Eeservoirs  of  that 
kind  should  be  built  near  the  sources  of  tributary  streams,  and 
seldom  on  the  main  rivers.  This  has  been  done  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  and  while  those  countries  still  have  floods, 
conditions  would  be  much  worse  but  for  the  reservoirs. 

There  will  now  be  much  discussion  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is 
understood  that  bills  are  being  prepared  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  The  real  work,  in  the  way  of  flood  prevention,  must  be 
done  in  accordance  with  plans  drawn  by  engineers,  but  public 
approval  must  stand  back  of  the  movement  or  little  will  come  of 
it.  One  of  the  questions  which  is  already  being  discussed  is 
whether  the  government  or  the  states  should  take  charge  of  the 
work.  There  might  be  a  combination,  and  probably  will  be.  If 
the  building  of  reservoirs  becomes  part  of  the  plan,  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  by  the  stored  water  will  be  important.  It 
would  be  of  enormous  value  near  manuacturing  centers,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  settled  whether  the  states  in  which  reservoirs  lie,  or 
the  general  government  should  regulate  the  sale  and  use  of  this 
power. 

Forestry  Work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company 

ABOUT  FIVE  MILLION  TREES,  all  told,  have  been  planted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company  for  forestry  purposes. 
Of  this  number  about  one-half  are  now  living.  The  earliest  plant- 
ings were  of  black  or  yellow  locust  and  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  durable  ties  and  posts  could  be  produced  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Hopes  were  blighted,  however,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  locust  borers,  which  completely  riddled  the  trees  with  their 
destructive  galleries.  A  section  of  the  tree  trunk  attacked  by 
the  borers  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  pile  invested  with  the 
destructive  toredo. 

The  company  has  a  regular  forestry  department  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  timber  inspection  and  timber  treating.  It  main- 
tains a  nursery  where  trees  are  grown  from  seed  not  only  for 
forest  planting  but  also  for  ornamental  purposes.  Most  of  the 
company 's  own  land  suitable  to  restocking  has  been  planted  and 
considerable  attention  is  now  being  devoted  to  reforesting  water- 
sheds of  various  municipal  water  supplies  in  which  the  road  is 
interested. 

About  seventy  per  cent  of  the  trees  now  being  planted  are  hard- 
woods. The  principal  species  is  red  oak,  since  this  is  a  tree  which 
makes  rapid  growth  even  on  rather  poor  soil  and  produces  timber 
desirable  for  ties  after  preservative  treatment.  On  some  of  the 
better  sites  black  walnut  is  being  tried  while  along  streams  and 
coves  some   ash  is  being  introduced. 

The  company  formerly  had  a  considerable  mileage  of  Osage 
orange  or  bodark  (bois  d  'arc)  hedgerows  along  portions  of  its 
right-of-way.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  tree  is  a  host  for 
the  San  Jose  scale,  which  has  proved  so  destructive  to  orchard 
trees.     As  a  result  the  hedgerows  are  being  removed  at  the  rate 
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of  about  five  miles  a  year  aud  some  forty  miles  remain.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Osage  orange  harbors  the  disease  as  the  trees  grow 
fairly  rapidly  and  will  pro<lace  fence  post  material  of  unsurpassed 
durability.  It  is  not,  though,  in  any  sense  a  tie  proposition  as  the 
trees  rarely  attain  large  size  and  are  usually  very  orooked. 

Canada's  Lumber  Output 

A  REVIEW  of  the  report  of  Canada's  lumber  cut  in  1911  may 
■*»  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Hardwood  Eecokd.  It  is 
worth  more  than  a  passing  thought,  and  is  published  at  an  oppor- 
tune time,  in  view  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress  to  admit 
lumber  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  An  important  point 
is  that,  except  aspen,  balm  of  Gilead,  and  birch,  Canada  is  cutting 
very  little  hardwood;  and  the  amount  of  softwoods  passing  through 
sawmills  in  that  country  is  considerably  less  than  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed.  The  figures  show  decline  in  several  places  and  no 
great  increase  anywhere.  The  sawmill  values  of  lumber  are  not 
low  enough  to  make  it  probable  that  large  shipments  will  be 
made  into  the  United  States,  even  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  and 
Canada  does  not  collect  an  export  duty.  The  report  does  not  give 
figures  on  pulpwood,  and  that  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
resource  in  which  Canada  is  comparatively  rich. 

An  Extravagant  Disease 

P  lONEEBING  IN  ANY  ENTEKPBISE  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
•*•  Pioneering  is  expensive.  Results  are  long  of  consummation, 
and  even  eventual  success  is  conjectural.  Suggestions  of  radical 
changes  in  systems  and  processes  are  looked  upon  with  little  favor 
by  the  average  business  man.  He  resents  the  suggestion  that 
better  systems  of  a(;complishing  results  than  those  employed  by 
him  for  years  are  possible.  He  is  far  from  keen  to  even  investi- 
gate new  methods.  These  observations  apply  to  business  methods 
in  general,  but  especially  so  to  nearly  every  phase  of  lumber  pro- 
duction and  utilization. 

This  almost  resentment  of  the  introduction  of  anything  new  may 
be  termed  a  disease,  which,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be 
called  pig-headedness.  Every  monthly  innovation  in  logging,  lumber 
manufacturing,  lumber  handling,  lumber  seasoning,  lumber  grading 
and  lumber  marketing  has  encountered  the  same  series  of  difli- 
culties  before  finding  general  and  appreciative  adoption. 

The  inventor  of  the  mule.y  saw  had  his  troubles  in  securing  its 
adoption  in  place  of  the  whip  saw.  The  advent  of  the  circular 
saw,  which  supplanted  the  muley,  also  had  its  diificulties,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  this  tyi^e  of  sawmill  came  into  general 
use.  When  experiments  first  demonstrated  that  the  band  saw  was 
an  improvement  over  the  circular,  the  entire  lumber  manufacturing 
trade  looked  at  the  innovation  askance, — but  the  band  finally  won 
out. 

The  introduction  of  rotary  cutting  flooring  machines  was  so  re- 
sented, that  their  introduction  in  Philadelphia  in  the  late  40 's, 
caused  nothing  less  than  a  riot.  But  who  today  would  think  of 
making  flooring  save  by  the  use  of  machines  for  this  purpose? 

The  inventors  of  steam  log  loaders  and  steam  skidders  have  also 
had  their  troubles,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
these  wonderful  money-saving  machines  have  come  into  general 
use.  When  log  loaders  were  first  introduced  into  timber,  the 
average  lumberjack  took  to  the  woods.  He  was  "gun-shy"  of  the 
outfit,  and  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  over  it. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  all  innovations  looking  to  in- 
creased efliciency  and  attempts  at  lowering  cost  in  woods  work 
and  lumber  production.  The  disease  of  pig-headedness  has  not  yet 
run  its  course,  because  it  is  just  as  difficult  today  to  introduce 
innovations  in  any  feature  of  the  trade,  as  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  supplant  the  muley  with  circular. 

Perhaps  too  many  lumbermen  are  too  easily  satisfied  with  their ' 
own  existing  systems  of  accomplishing  results.  Usually  they 
are  very  busy  men,  and  they  are  tied  down  closely  to  their  par- 
ticular occupation.  A  good  many  of  them  are  not  readers  of  the 
lumber-trade  press,  and  do  not  keep  up  with  new  suggestions 
or  new  inventions.     Comparatively  few  of  them  are  travelers,  who 


visit  the  operations  of  their  confreres  in  the  business;  and  hence, 
again  little  opportunity  for  seeing  new  and  improved  methods. 
They  are  satisfied  with   their   own  way   of  doing  things. 

The  late  Marshall  Feld  had  an  axiom  that  is  worthy  of  quota- 
tion: "The  man  who  condemns  or  turns  down  any  proposition 
without  having  first  acquainted  himself  with  all  the  details  relating 
thereto,  confesses  his  ignorance  and  stupidity. ' ' 

The  wise  men  in  the  lumber  trade  confess  not  only  to  them- 
selves, but  to  their  neighbors  that  probably  not  fifty  per  cent 
of  ultimate  efficiency  has  been  attained  in  lumber  production. 
There  is  lots  yet  coming  to  lumber  manufacturers  in  learning  bet- 
ter methods,  better  systems,  and  better  details  in  every  feature 
of  the  lumber  business,  from  the  stump  to  the  delivery  of  the  lum- 
ber to  the  eventual  consumer.  Hence,  it  is  worth  while  for  every 
man  connected  with  this  industry  to  investigate  .and  analyze  every- 
thing that  is  suggested,  that  this  monumental  inefficiency  may  be 
corrected,  and  better  and  more  profitable  methods  be  constantly 
secured.  Pig-headedness  does  not  pay, — enterprising  progression 
does  pay. 

Mechanical  Properties  of  Wood 

•"pHE  FOREST  SERVICE  has  published  Circular  21.3  dealing  with 
•I  the  mechanical  properties  of  forty-nine  woods  of  the  United 
States,  tested  in  the  green  condition.  The  tests  were  made  on 
25,000  specimens,  in  order  to  reach  reliable  averages.  Work  was 
carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the  universities  of  Wisconsin,  Pur- 
due, Colorado,  California,  and  Washington.  The  figures  obtained 
are  of  interest  chiefly  to  builders  and  architects.  Osage  orange 
cut  in  Morgan  county,  Indiana,  is  shown  to  be  the  strongest  in 
the  list  of  forty-nine,  the  mockernut  hickory  from  Webster 
county.  West  Virginia,  is  second;  while  the  stiff  est  wood  is  this 
same  hickory  from  West  Virginia,  and  the  second  stiffest  is  pig- 
nut hickory  from  the  same  locality.  The  weakest  is  Engelmann 
spruce  from  Colorado,  and  the  lowest  in  quality  of  stiffness  is 
arbor-vitai  from  Shawano  county,  Wisconsin. 

Foreign  Tariff  Information 

O/IANY  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS 
1»*  are  apparently  unaware  of  the  facilities  in  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  for 
answering  inquiries  concerning  the  customs  duties  and  customs 
regulations  of  foreign  countries.  Such  inquiries  are  often  ad- 
dressed to  American  consular  officers  in  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  to  commercial  agencies,  information  bureaus,  and  foreign  con- 
sulates in  the  United  States.  Replies  to  inquiries  addressed  to 
United  States  consular  officers  can  be  expected  only  after  the 
lapse  of  considerable  time.  In  many  cases  commercial  agencies 
and  information  bureaus  obtain  their  tariff  information  either 
from  this  bureau's  publications  or  through  special  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  this  bureau,  while  certain  foreign  consular  officers  in 
the  United  States  frequently  refer  tariff  inquiries  to  this  office. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  direct  inquiries  concerning  tariff  in- 
formation addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce should  be  preferred  by  American  exporters  on  account  of 
promptness  of  service  as  well  as  accuracy  of  information. 

The  tariff  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce is  not  rigidly  restricted  to  customs  duties  and  customs  regu- 
lations. The  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs  of  the  bureau  gives  atten- 
tion also  to  closely  allied  subjects  atiectiug  our  foreign  commerce, 
such  as  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  foreign  countries,  the  regula- 
tions for  commercial  travelers  soliciting  business  abroad,  and  the 
requirements  of  foreign  countries  for  consular  invoices,  merchan- 
dise-marks, .standards  of  purity,  and  the  like.  The  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  report  on  these  subjects,  and 
translators  and  other  assistants  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  examine  carefully  the  official  publications  of 
the  foreign  governments  in  order  that  all  information  regarding 
foreign  tariffs  and  these  allied  subjects  may  be  kept  up-to-date. 

The  answering  of  specific  inquiries  concerning  customs  rates  and 
regulations  has  come  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  tariff  work 
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of  the  bureau.  The  information  desired  is  so  varied  in  character 
that  special  statements  continually  have  to  be  compiled.  To 
facilitate  the  compilation  of  such  statements  and  to  insure  accu- 
racy, inquiries  should  invariably  be  precise  and  detailed  both  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  article  and  the  particular  countries  in  which 
the  inquirer  may  be  immediately  interested.  In  foreign  countries 
many  articles  are  subject  to  customs  duty  merely  on  the  basis  of 
the  component  material,  and  the  inquirer  should  always  mention 
the  component  material  as  well  as  the  nature  and  use  of  his 
products.  When  such  detailed  description  is  given,  the  bureau  is 
the  more  readily  enabled  to  indicate  the  foreign  rates  of  duty. 

The  New  Tariff  Law 

THERE  IS  EVEKY  PROSPECT  that  a  new  tariff  law  will  very 
soon  be  enacted  by  Congress,  which  will  eliminate  entirely  the 
duties  imposed  on  a  large  number  of  necessities  of  life,  and  ma- 
terially reduce  the  duties  on  many  others.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  business  of  the  country  will  have  to  readjust  itself  in 
some  particulars  to  the  situation  presented  by  this  possibly  quite 
drastic  legislation.  Lumber  practically  will  go  on  the  free  list, 
as  the  duty  on  all  rough  lumber  other  than  cabinet  woods  will  be 
removed,  while  the  duty  on  the  latter  will  be  reduced  from  12.75 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent;  but  with  this  advent  will  follow  hundreds 
of  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  general 
cost  of  lumber  production. 

It  is  thoroughly  believable  that  the  net  results  of  this  pros- 
pective legislation  will  be  distinctly  favorable  to  the  lowering  of 
the  cost  of  production  of  all  varieties  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  especially  advantageous  to  the  hardwood  end 
of  the  industry.  The  prevailing  alleged  protection  to  hardwoods 
under  the  Aldrieh-Payne  tariff  law  has  been  entirely  mythical, 
as  it  is  very  hard  to  see  any  protection  in  a  duty  levied  on  woods 
that  by  no  possible  chance  enter  the  United  States  in  competition 
-with  local  supplies.  Therefore,  in  its  eventual  results  the  new 
tariff  law  will  contribute  materially  to  the  lowering  of  the  cost 
of  hardwood  production.  It  will  doubtless  lower  food  cost,  clothing 
cost,  machinery  cost,  steel  rail  cost  and  in  fact  everything  that 
enters  into  the  items  of  expense  of  lumber  production,  and  as  an 
eventuality,  will  doubtless  lower  labor  cost.  It  is  thoroughly 
believable  that  the  hardwood  industry  can  view  with  complacency 
the  proposed  tariff  changes. 

Imports  and  Exports  for  February 

THE  MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OP  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
shows  the  total  value  of  imports  of  wood  and  manufactures  of 
•wood  for  February,  1913,  to  be  $4,242,620,  as  against  $2,817,243 
ior  February,  1912.  Manufacturers  of  lumber,  including  boards, 
iplanks  and  other  sawed  lumber,  aggregating  in  value  $845,883, 
-were  imported  during  February,  1913.  This  is  an  increase  of 
:$340,000  during  the  year.  The  value  of  the  mahogany  import 
•during  the  month  of  February  was  $343,670,  as  against  $222,160  in 
J'ebruary,  1912.  The  total  value  of  pulp  wood  imported  during 
Tthat  month  in  1913  was  $409,986,  as  against  $280,890  in  February, 
1912.  The  total  values  of  wood  pulp  imported  during  the  same 
respective  periods  were  $1,623,362  and  $985,870. 

The  total  export  value  of  all  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood 
•  during  February,  1913,  was  $9,647,449,  as  against  $6,700,417  for 
■February,  1912.  The  total  value  of  all  manufactured  lumber 
•exported  during  this  month  in  1913  was  $5,084,514  and  for  Feb- 
.ruary,  1912,  it  was  $3,421,417. 

The  Floods  and  Collections 

APPALLING  FLOOD  DISASTERS  have  visited  a  large  area  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  be- 
■yond  the  consideration  of  the  great  loss  of  life  and  physical  dis- 
tress of  thousands  there  is  a  commercial  loss  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  is  yet  not  estimable.  Perhaps  the  railroads  have  been 
the  greatest  commercial  sufferers.  Following  closely  is  the  loss  to 
lumbermen  and  the  hundreds  of  manufacturing  institutions  of 
■^which  lumber  is  the  basis  of  consumption. 


The  territory  invaded  has  been  the  very  center  of  manufacturing 
of  articles  from  wood,  and  outside  of  the  great  losses  sustained  by 
this  interest  by  direct  damage,  the  loss  is  amplified  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  business  that  has  obtained.  The  affairs  of  hundreds  of 
lumbermen  and  woodworking  industries  have  been  demoralized 
and  it  will  take  months  for  recovery.  The  situation  undoubtedly 
will  have  a  far  reaching  effect  on  lumber  affairs,  notably  in  hard- 
wood. While  perhaps  few  individual  losses  have  been  of  such  a 
monumental  character  as  to  bankrupt  the  concerns,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  promptly  meet  their 
current  indebtedness,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  collections 
from  this  territory  are  going  to  be  slow. 

This  delay  in  receipts  from  a  territory  consuming  such  a  large 
quantity  of  hardwoods  will  reflect  on  the  affairs  of  many  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers,  as  an  interruption  of  collections  from 
outstanding  accounts  will  naturally  upset  the  financial  calculations 
of  many. 

Details  of  the  flood  disasters  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Liverpool  Mahogany  Sales 

MARCH  MAHOGANY  SALES  at  Liverpool  were  well  attended 
by  representatives  of  large  concerns.  The  catalogues  of  these 
sales  were  chiefly  Lagos  and  Benin,  and  while  there  was  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  good  wood  which  realized  prices  that  were 
even  higher  than  recent  averages,  there  were  also  plenty  of  poorer 
grade  logs,  the  prices  of  which  seemed  high  in  proportion  to  those 
realized  on  the  higher  class  stock.  One  finely  figured  log  was  sold 
for  almost  $12,500.  It  contained  3,802  feet  and  sold  at  13s  Sd. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  amounts  ever  invested  in  a  single  piece 
of  wood.  It  is  reported  that  the  outlook  for  arrivals  at  Liver- 
pool are  very  disappointing,  and  as  far  as  can  be  seen  they  will 
continue  to  be  below  normal  for  some  months  to  come.  There  will 
necessarily  be  no  appreciable  reduction  in  price,  at  least  for  the 
next  six  months. 

Continuance  of  Box  Hearing 

THE  HEARING  on  the  question  of  freight  rate  classification  as 
applied  to  wooden  vs.  fiber  containers,  started  at  Los  Angeles 
in  Januar_v,  in  what  is  known  as  the  PridKam  case,  is  being  con- 
tinued at  Chicago.  The  testimony  at  Los  Angeles  was  more  or  less 
of  a  summary  nature,  but  it  is  apparent  from  the  attitude  of  both 
sides  in  the  present  hearing  at  Chicago  that  they  will  go  very  much 
more  deeply  into  the  controversy  and  get  down  to  actual  concrete 
facts  pertaining  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  types 
of  packages. 

The  Chicago  hearing  started  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle  in  Chicago, 
April  4,  and  is  not  yet  completed.  So  far  the  fiber  box  people 
only  have  submitted  testimony.  The  wooden  box  interests  have 
secured  a  continuance  in  the  hearing  to  start  April  21,  at  which 
time  they  will  submit  their  side  of  the  case. 

The  present  indications  are  that  the  matter  will  work  down  to 
a  definite  basis  with  the  analysis  based  on  actual  facts,  in  which 
event  the  wooden  box  people  will  surely  realize  a  material 
advantage. 

Forthcoming  N.  H.  L.  A.  Meeting 

pLANS  ARE  BEING  COMPLETED  for  the  annual  meeting 
*■  of  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  June 
5  and  6.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the  entertainment  of  even  a 
larger  number  of  visitors  than  were  present  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  a  year  ago.  Chicago's  hospitality  to  the  lumber  trade 
is  boundless,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  every  provision 
will  be  made  for  expeditiously  conducting  the  business  of  the 
organization,  •  as  well  as  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
thousand  guests  expected. 


Quite  an  important  part  of  the  secret  of  success  in  the  hardwood 
flooring  business  is  to  be  found  at  the  dry-kiln  end,  for  without 
proper  drying  to  start  with,  no  hardwood  flooring  can  be  what  it 
should  be. 
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Peru  Pertinent  and  Impertinent 


Smile  and   the  world   sniiles  with   you  ; 
"Knock/*  and  you  go  it  alone  ; 
For   the   cheerful   grin 
"Will  let  you  in 
Where  the  kicker  is  never  known. 

Growl,  and  the  way  looks  dreary  ; 
Laugh,  and  the  path  is  bright ; 

For  the  welcome  smile 

Brings  sunshine,   while 
A  frown  shuts  out  the  light. 


Hustle  and  Grin 

Sigh,  and  you  "rake  in"  nothing. 

Work,  and  the  prize  is  won  : 
For  the  nervy   man 
With  backbone  can 

By   nothing  be  outdone. 

Hustle  and  fortune  awaits  you  ; 

Shirk  and  defeat  is  sure ; 
*  For  there's  no  chance 

Of  deliverance 

For  the  chap  who  can't  endure. 


Sing,  and  the  world's  harmonious, 
Grumble,  and  things  go  wrong, 
And  all  the   time 
You  are  out  of   rhyme 
With  the  busy,  bustling  throng. 

Kick,  and  there's  trouble  brewing ; 
Whistle,   and  life  is  gay, 

And  the  world's  in  tune 
And  the  clouds  all  melt  away. 
Like  a  day  in  June, 


HELP! 


Is    engineering    science    helpless    in    the    face    of    these    constantly    recurring    and   appalling     calamities? 


Equity 
"After    all,    things    are    pretty    evenly    appor- 
tioned in  this   world." 

"Eb-yah  !     A  strong  minded  woman  generally 
has  a  weak-minded  husband." — Smart  Bet. 
He  Supplied  It 
Wallie — "How  fast  the  horse  is  runnin'  )" 
Teacher — "You  forgot  the  'g.'  " 
Wallie — "Gee  !   How  fast  the  horse  is  runnin' !" 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

Not  Qualified 
Gibbs — How  are  lobsters  caught? 
Bibbs — Don't    ask   me,    I'm    no    chorus    girl. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Matrimonial 

Three  Germans  were  sitting  at  luncheon  ^  re- 
cently and  were  overheard  discussing  the  second 
marriage  of  a  mutual  friend,  when  one  of  them 
remarked  : 

"I'll  tell  you  That.  A  man  That  marries  do 
second  time  don't  deserTe  to  have  lost  his  first 
vhife." 

Cheaper 

Brown — "I    wish    I    belonged    to    a   golf   club." 

Jones — "I'ou  don't  need  to.  Just  walk  five 
miles  or  so,  and  eTery  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
hit  the  pavement  a  hard  whack  with  your  stick 
and   swear." 


Changed  His  Mind 

"I  thought  you  said,  tirouch,  that  you  would 
ncTer  permit   your  wife   to   run   an   auto?" 

"So  I  did  ;  but  she  happened  to  hear  me  say 
it." 

As   It   May   Happen 

The  kind-hearted  old  lady  handed  the  beggar 
a    dime. 

"My  man,  how  did  you  become  so  poor?" 
she  asked.  "What  brought  you  to  this  terrible 
stage    of   poverty  V" 

"The  parcel  post,  mam,"  replied  the  beggar. 
"You  see.  I  used  to  be  president  of  an  ex- 
press   company." — Cincinnati    Enquirer. 
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5^       Profitable  Lumber  Advertising 


FIRST  PAPER 

Editor's  Note 

This  is  tile  first  of  a  series  of  six  articles  on  "Profitable  Lumber  Advertising,"  which  is  written  by  a  lumber- 
man who  has  fully  demonstrated  his  ability  to  secure  substantial  profits  from  lumber  trade  newspaper  advertising, 
backed  by  an  unusual  ability  in  the  preparation  of  forceful  and  convincing  "copy."  The  next  article  will  be  on 
the   subject   of    "Writing    Copy,"    and    will    appear   in    next  issue. 


"Business  failures  continue  large.  Business  men  ap- 
parently find  it  In^possrble  to  raise  their  selling  prices 
to    make    up    for    increased    costs." — Wall    Street    Journal. 

It  sounds  probable,  very  much  so.  Wages  are  higher,  but  travel- 
ing expenses  are  a  great  deal  larger  than  ever  before.  Where  is  it 
all  going  to  end?  Either  you  must  meet  quotations  or  you  must 
quit.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  business  men  are  not  down  to 
the  lowest  basis  of  selling  costs  and  to  that  reason  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  many  men  do  not  know  how  to  figure  these  sales  costs, 
many  failures  are  directly  attributed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  lum- 
bermen in  general  are  not  using  modern  methods — in  fact,  it  is 
said  that  the  lumber  business  is  the  most  backward  of  any  pro- 
fession— for  the  lumber  business  is  a  profession.  It  ought  to  be  a 
science. 

Just  take  the  sawmill  end  of  the  game — the  very  basis  of  the 
business.  Look  at  the  enormous  percentage  of  waste.  Under  the 
boiler  it  goes.  When  you  suggest  utilization  of  waste  to  the 
lumbermen,  they  throw  up  their  hands  and  say  they  find  no  time 
to  bother  with  it.  And  so  the  government  has  to  put  up  experi- 
ment stations  and  employ  experts  to  find  out  these  things  for 
them.  One  progressive  manufacturer,  for  illustration,  who  was 
not  satisfied  to  see  the  edgings  and  cut-offs  from  his  mahogany 
go  under  the  boiler,  spent  considerable  time  and  research  to 
see  what  he  could  make  out  of  this  so-called  waste.  Today  he  is 
making  a  wood  mosaic  flooring  out  of  little  pieces  l"xl"x%"  end- 
grained,  glueing  them  on  a  special  mat  and  making  a  beautiful 
and  everlasting  floor.  He  gets  fifty-five  cents  per  square  foot  for 
this  product.  Just  think  of  it — the  profits  from  what  used  to  be 
waste.  It  takes  only  a  little  thought  to  uncover  some  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  waste  utilization.  The  trouble  with  us  all  is  that  we 
are  too  content  with  things  as  they  are.  Anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  that  comes  up,  we  pass  by  and  let  someone  else  worry 
about.  W,e  all  know  that  the  waste  is  a  big  item  of  loss.  Let 
us  face  the  problem;  get  after  it  hot  and  think  of  new  ways  for 
turning  the  waste  item  into  the  profit  column. 

Tou  can  all  laugh  when  the  writer  makes  the  statement  that 
advertising  is  the  newest  method  of  selling  goods  at  the  lowest 
sales  cost;  but  if  you  will  just  stop  and  think  for  a  minute,  j'ou 
will  realize  that  the  steel  people  saw  the  opportunity  and  the  con- 
crete people  saw  the  opportunity,  and  if  you  will  look  at  the 
annual  reports  of  the  government  issue,  3'ou  will  see  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  annual  consumption  of  lumber,  and  a  steady  increase 
in  the  use  of  both  concrete  and  steel.  Wh}',  one  cement  manu- 
facturer alone  spends  more  in  a  year  for  advertising  than  the 
combined  money  spent  by  every  lumberman  in  the  business — every 
one  in  the  United  States — for  their  annual  advertising.  That  is 
a  very  startling  statement,  but  it  nevertheless  is  a  fact  and  can 
be  verified. 

One  of  our  best  known  authorities  on  the  subject  of  advertising, 
makes  the  following  statement:  "There  are  only  two  ways  you 
can  increase  your  business:  You  must  either  get  new  customers 
or  get  more  business  from  the  old  customers.  There  are  only  two 
ways  to  get  new  customers.  Either  sell  them  what  you  already 
have  to  sell,  or  provide  something  else  for  them  to  buy.  There 
are  only  two  ways  of  getting  more  business  from  old  customers — 
sell  them  more  of  what  you  are  now  selling  them,  or  sell  them 
something  you  are  not  now  selling  them. 

' '  Advertising  brings  new  business  for  what  you  already  have  to 
sell.  It  even  causes  you  to  improve  your  product  or  the  varieties 
of  your  goods  and  so  extend  your  business.  It  causes  your  old 
customers  to  buy  again,  to  speak  of  your  wares  to  others  and  to 
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buy  other  things  from  you.  It  forces  you  to  consider  how  your 
proposition  compares  with  that  of  your  competitors  and  so  lets  in 
new  ideas  and  policies,  all  aiming  for  a  larger  and  more  suc- 
cessful business.  It  makes  you  build  up  the  efiiciency  of  your 
selling  force  to  take  care  of  the  new  business  and  in  turn,  helps 
to  develop  the  old  business. 

"At  every  point,  then,  advertising  helps  business.  It  seldom 
gets  credit  for  all  the  influence  it  has  in  a  business,  but  it  is  the 
real  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  fundamental  improvement  in  all 
branches   of  a   business." 

That  little  talk  is  a  good  thing  to  cut  out  and  keep  before  you. 
It  is  one  of  the  truest  sayings  that  has  ever  been  spoken.  You 
have  heard  of  advertising  from  the  reports  in  the  lumber  papers 
and  possibly  from  solicitors  and  in  general  they  have  all  dealt 
with  you  in  the  matter  of  space  only.  The  writer  does  not  blame 
some  of  them  for  the  attitude  they  take — for  in  past  years,  they 
probably  have  tried  to  get  you  to  look  upon  advertising  as  a 
strictly  business  proposition.  Advertising  from  the  writer's  expe- 
rience, is  even  more — advertising  is  salesmanship  in  print.  It 's 
not  a  magic  art  of  printer's  ink  and  type,  which,  after  the  insert- 
ing of  it  in  a  small  space,  brings  back  success  and  profits  to  your 
door.  Advertising  is  exactly  the  same  as  sending  a  salesman  out 
to  sell  your  goods,  or  tell  the  public  about  them.  Look  on  it  in 
this  way.  Suppose  you  make  quartered  oak.  What  is  your  logical 
trade — trim  manufacturers,  furniture  manufacturers,  retail  yards 
and  perhaps  wholesalers.  Pick  out  the  paper  or  papers  that  reach 
these  classes  of  trade.  The  paper  represents  your  salesman;  your 
advertisement  represents  the  words  of  his  talk.  Now  that  you 
have  that  part  of  it  straight,  just  for  a  minute  think  of  the  present 
day  lumber  advertisement.  All  salesmen  in  the  latter  ease  then 
(the  advertisement)  say,  "My  name  is  Smith;  I  sell  hardwood 
lumber;  office,  Big  Ditch,  Ind."  Mr.  Lumberman,  how  long  would 
you  keep  a  salesman  on  a  pay  roll  who  approached  your  cus- 
tomers in  this  way?  And  yet  it  is  just  the  effect  that  most  pres- 
ent-day lumber  advertisements  have  on  a  man  reading  the  paper, 
and  that  is  why  you  claim  that  advertising  does  not  pay.  It  is 
true,  and  it  never  will  pay.  For  the  same  reason  that  is  why  a 
great  many  men  whom  you  put  out  on  the  road  as  salesmen  fail 
to  make  good — they  talk  in  the  same  way — they  just  go  in  a 
man's  ofl&ce  and  say,  "My  name  is  Smith,  hardwood  lumber,  In- 
diana," and  then  expect  to  get  business.  Eight  here  seems  the 
proper  place  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  in  these  modern 
times  to  put  a  man  out  on  the  road  who  has  not  studied  the  sell- 
ing game.  As  one  very  prominent  sales  manager  says,  "sales- 
manship is  nine-tenths  talk  and  one  part  the  goods. ' '  And  while 
that  statement  may  seem  rather  radical  to  most  lumbermen  who 
have  not  studied  modern  methods,  it  is  very  true.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  psychology,  and  it  is  applied  in  every  day  business  by 
the  scientific  salesman  as  well  as  the  advertising  man — in  fact,  it 
is  a  necessity. 

The  writer  does  not  mean  to  say  that  salesmanship  is  all  talk, 
because  knowledge  of  the  goods  is  one  of  the  prin;e  factors;  but  it 
is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  put  out  a  man  who  has  simply 
worked  in  your  office  or  in  your  mill,  and  expect  him  to  produce 
the  results  or  to  represent  you  in  the  way  that  he  should.  It 
simply  cannot  be  done.  The  man  probably  knows  nothing  of  tact 
or  the  way  in  which  customers  should  be  handled — it  takes  a  man 
who  has  been  trained  in  these  features  to  cover  the  requirements 
of  a  scientific  salesman.  Advertising  and  salesmanship  go  hand 
in   hand.     Advertising   puts   your   story   before   the  people   at   the 
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lowest  possible  sales-cost.  Just  figure  (if  you  think  it  possible 
to  figure)  what  it  would  cost  you  to  send  a  salesman  out  to  visit 
five  thousand  prospective  buyers  and  the  time  and  expense  con- 
sumed in  such  an  undertaking— then  think  on  the  other  hand  that 
for  simply  a  cost  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  you  can 
tell  your  story  to  from  three  to  twelve  thousand  readers  (possible 
buyers)  and  all  at  one  time,  twenty-four  times  a  year,  without 
any  other  cost  except  for  the  space.  How  many  of  you  have 
looked  on  advertising  in  that  light? 

To  write  an  advertisement  is  not  the  stupendous  task  that  one 


would  imagine — in  fact  one  of  the  best  advertisement  writers  in 
the  country  to-day  states  that  all  one  needs  to  possess  is  the 
ability  to  tell  a  story  about  the  goods  in  plain  English  and  to 
strictly  adhere  to  the  truth  about  the  goods;  and  that  after  you 
have  told  the  story,  stop.  The  writer  has  spent  some  years  in  the 
study  of  advertising — he  has  carried  on  two  campaigns.  He  has 
also  a  few  ideas  on  modern  business  methods.  The  idea  in  writing 
tliis  series  of  articles  on  advertising  is  to  give  the  layman  the 
first  principles  of  the  science  as  i)articularly  applied  to  the  lumber 
business. 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Discounts 


There  are  a  good  many  business  customs  which  appear  to  have 
little  logical  excuse  for  existence;  like  Topsy,  they  just  growed, 
and  probably  the}'  will  continue  in  operation  until  Gabriel's  trump. 
One  of  these  necessary  evils  is  the  use  of  the  discount;  it  has  to 
be  granted,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  the  best  that  the  lumber- 
man or  other  business  man  can  do  is  to  see  that  it  doesn  't  wear 
out  its  small  welcome  by  bringing  in  its  train  a  host  of  petty 
abuses  of  one  kind  and  another. 

The  theory  of  discount,  of  course,  is  that  prompt  payment  is 
thereby  encouraged,  and  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  is  enabled  to 
get  possession  of  his  money  and  employ  it  profitably  the  more 
speedily.  On  this  basis,  the  most  that  ought  logically  to  be  paid 
for  prompt  settlement  of  bills  is  the  banking  rate  of  six  per  cent; 
in  view  of  which  the  prevailing  custom  of  granting  the  ancient 
and  honorable  two  per  cent,  ten  days,  seems  rather  foolish. 

In  most  businesses  terms  are  thirty  days  net,  in  which  the  seller 
in  effect  pays  twt)  per  cent  for  the  use  of  his  money  for  twenty 
days,  certainly  a  large  rate  of  interest;  while  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, with  sixty  days  net  the  usual  basis  of  sale,  the  period  covered 
by  the  discount,  considering  it  as  interest,  is  fifty  days,  making 
a  more  respectable,  but  still  an  inadequate  showing.  Discounts  are 
too  large,  and  in  view  of  the  various  disadvantages  to  which  they 
are  subjected  in  use,  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  done  away 
with  at  one  stroke.  This  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  lines  could  be  drawn  in  so  as  to  make  the 
operation  of  the  custom  more  favorable  to  the  seller. 

The  excessive  time  allowed  by  the  hardwood  man  to  his  cus- 
tomer in  the  settlement  of  net  bills  in  sixty  days  is  one  of  the 
things  that  should  be  taken  up  and  could  profitably  be  discussed 
by  the  trade.  As  indicated  above,  in  most  lines  the  limit  is  thirty 
days,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  longer  period  of  grace  should 
be  granted  in  the  lumber  trade.  The  length  of  the  period  is  dis- 
advantageous also  in  that  it  encourages  the  purchaser,  in  case  he 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  ten-day  period  in  which  to  get 
his  discount,  to  hold  up  the  payment  for  nearly  two  months  longer, 
seeing  no  reason  why  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
money,  if  he  is  not  to  have  an  advantage  of  some  kind  or  other. 

With  this  in  view  some  houses  have  adopted  the  plan  of  per- 
mitting a  discount  of  one  per  cent  on  bills  which  are  paid  within 
thirty  days  after  arrival.  This  rate,  be  it  noted,  is  just  double  the 
legal  rate  of  interest,  again  indicating  the  disparity  between  the 
value  of  money  in  the  market  and  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser. 
It  must  be  that  the  old  phrase,  "Let  the  buyer  beware,"  had  a 
companion  piece  in  "Let  the  seller  beware,"  and  that  the  latter, 
fearing  for  the  loss  of  his  principal,  was  willing  to  grant  a  dis- 
proportionately large  discount  in  order  to  insure  payment.  But, 
granting  the  risks  of  business,  this  idea  certainly  has  no  place  in 
modern  affairs. 

A  question  which  is  sometimes  debated  is  whether  the  discount 
period  should  date  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  invoice  or 
the  arrival  of  the  car  at  the  buyer's  station.  There  are  a  good 
many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  latter  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  expect  a  customer  to  discount  a  bill  before  he  has 
had  opportunity  to  examine  the  lumber.     However,  this  is  some- 


times done  subject  to  correction  in  case  inspection  does  not  tally 
with  the  invoice.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  a  great  majority  Of 
•  cases  the  buyer  is  permitted  to  take  the  discount  if  he  settles 
within  ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  car,  if  not  after  the 
inspection  of  the  lumber. 

A  less  mooted  question  is  whether  or  not  the  buyer  should  have 
the  privilege  of  discounting  the  gross  bill  when  the  seller  has 
quoted  a  delivered  price.  As  a  rule,  sales  are  made  with  the  agree- 
ment that  the  discount  shall  apply  to  the  net  only,  even  though 
the  receiver  of  the  lumber  has  paid  the  freight  and  even  though 
the  price  quoted  applied  to  delivery.  The  point  is  truly  made  that 
freight  charge  itself  is  not  subject  to  discount;  and  therefore  that 
to  discount  a  gross  bill  means  to  force  the  seller  to  accept  a 
definite  loss  on  the  part  of  the  price  represented  by  the  freight. 
The  argument  on  the  other  side  is  at  least  specious,  in  that  the 
price  at  which  the  lumber  was  bought  was  the  delivered  price,  and 
that  the  freight  was  paid  as  a  convenience  to  the  seller  and  to 
enable  him  to  enjoy  the  use  of  his  money.  Few  concerns  attempt 
to  squeeze  out  a  discount  of  this  small  nature,  however,  though 
there  are  one  or  two  hardwood  buyers  who  put  a  clause  to  this 
effect  in  their  orders  and  decline  to  purchase  under  other  condi- 
tions. Doubtless,  however,  prices  quoted  to  them  are  fixed  at  a 
point  intended  to  take  care  of  the  loss  through  the  application  of 
excessive  discount. 

It  is  in  the  veneer  and  panel  trade  that  most  use  is  made  of 
this  theory,  and  more  than  one  manufacturer  admits  that  he  is 
compelled  to  allow  discounts  on  bills  which  include  the  cost  of 
transportation.  This  being  the  case,  it  looks  as  if  the  thin  lumber 
manufacturers  ought  to  get  together  on  the  proposition  and  make 
a  point  of  refusing  to  allow  the  discount,  for  it  is  not  justified  by 
general  custom  nor  warranted  in  the  premises. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  customs  pertaining  to  discount  is 
regrettable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  any  concession  in  the  dis- 
count amounts,  of  course,  to  reducing  the  price;  though  this  is 
something  that  is  not  always  understood  as  thoroughly  as  it  should 
be.  And  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  prices  are  fixed  on  a 
basis  of  cost  and  expense  without  ordinarily  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  result  is  to  be  subject  to  discount.  Thus  net 
profits  are  nearly  always  less  than  had  been  figured  on  a  basis  of 
theory,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  sawmill  man,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  Hardwood  Kecokd  before,  is  forced  to  grant  dis- 
counts and  is  able  to  take  none;  inasmuch  as  log  men  are  usually 
wise  enough  to  sell  their  offerings  f.  o.  b.  their  own  station  at  a 
net  price  which  does  not  permit  the  buyer  to  whittle  the  amount 
down  through  the  use  of  a  discount.  And  the  log  men  are 
right,  too. 

The  worst  feature  of  all,  though,  is  not  in  granting  too  much 
of  a  concession  in  the  terms  of  discount,  but  in  not  adhering  to 
them  strictly  after  they  are  made.  Collections  are  invariably  poor 
with  lumbermen,  and  real  money  looks  pretty  good  to  the  man 
who  himself  has  bills  to  meet  and  discounts  to  take  advantage  of; 
hence  the  buyer  who  is  small  enough  to  resort  to  petty  practices 
is  too  often  permitted  to  get  away  with  it. 

In  fact,  a  large  furniture  manufacturer  told  with  considerable 
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glee  of  a  lumberman  ■who  had  sold  him  two  or  three  cars  of  quar- 
tered oak.  There  was  some  delay  in  inspection,  and  a  cheek  was 
sent  out  about  twenty  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  cars,  carrying 
an  amount  which  represented  the  net  bill,  less  two  per  cent.  A 
cold  and  polite  note  came  back  from  the  lumberman,  who  returned 
the  check  with  the  remark  that  the  discount  period  had  expired, 
and  asked  that  the  net  amount  be  forwarded.  The  buyer,  slightly 
nettled  at  what  he  considered  too  literal  an  interpretation  of  the 
rules,  agreed  to  pay  the  net  amount;  but  he  also  decided  to  wait 
the  full  sixty  days  before  settling.  The  humorous  feature  of  the 
story,  from  his  standpoint,  is  that  the  lumberman  wrote  a  pleading 
note  a  few  weeks  later  asking  him  to  send  on  the  check  as  origi- 
nally made  out,  stating  that  he  needed  the  money  pretty  badly 
and  would  agree  to  relinquish  the  amount  of  the  discount. 

And  there 's  too  much  truth  in  the  condition  for  the  story  to 
sound  very  funny  to  the  average  lumberman.  It 's  pretty  hard  to 
turn  down  the  money,  even  though  the  other  fellow  has  taken  a 
mean  advantage  and  charged  off  a  discount  when  he  wasn't  en- 
titled to  it;  but  unless  the  seller  adheres  to  the  terms  of  the  bill 
of  sale  he  is  going  to  be  the  victim  of  every  business  man  who 
makes  his  cigar  money  out  of  his  discounts  and  pays  his  dividends 
by  hammering  down  material  prices. 

Lumbermen  have  learned  one  thing,  however,  and  that  is  that 
buyers  who  don 't  intend  to  pay  cash,  and  who  have  to  have  three 
or  four  months  in  which  to  pay  for  material,  should  not  be  allowed 


to  wait  sixty  days  before  giving  a  note.  When  it  is  known  that 
the  cash  is  not  going  to  be  forthcoming,  a  good  rule  to  adhere  to 
is  to  secure  the  acceptance  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  th& 
car,  thus  getting  a  negotiable  instrument  at  once.  Inasmuch  as  the 
discount  of  the  note  can  usually  be  accomplished  without  loss,  thi» 
arrangement  is  actually  better  from  the  standpoint  of  the  seller 
than  that  which  permits  the  buyer  to  pay  cash  with  the  discount 
off  in  ten  days. 

In  view  of  the  general  discussion  among  business  men  of  the 
discount  question,  the  following  comment  from  one  of  the  iron 
trade  papers  on  the  custom  in  the  machine  tool  business  is  worth 
quoting: 

"A  large  majority  of  machine  tool  builders  have  abandoned  ali 
cash  discounts.  They  do  practically  all  of  their  business  with  the 
dealers,  and  the  latter  claim  that  this  additional  concession  would 
work  to  the  advantage  of  all.  The  manufacturers,  however,  con- 
sider that  their  regular  discount  to  the  dealers  is  amply  large  to 
cover  such  a  contingency  as  the  requirements  of  customers  of  the 
dealers.  One  important  machine  tool  manufacturer  gave  up  cash 
discounts,  but  later  adopted  a  compromise  system  of  sixty  days  net 
and  one  per  cent  in  thirty  days.  This,  he  believes,  is  working  most 
advantageously."  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  discount  is 
a  problem  to  those  in  other  lines  as  well  as  in  the  lumber  business, 
and  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  it  in  mind  in  discussing  improve- 
ments with  other  members  of  the  trade.  G.  D.  C,  Jr. 
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The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  published 
a  bulletin  dealing  with  the  wood-using  industries  of  that  state. 
The  statistics  were  collected  and  arranged  by  Albert  H.  Pierson 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Connecticut  Forest  Department,  under  direction  of  S.  N.  Spring, 
state  forester. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  report  and  enters  fully  into  the  details  of 
the  manufacture  of  wood  commodities  in  that  state.  The  total 
quantity  used  last  year  was  110,000,000  feet,  which  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  wood  used  by  some  other  states;  but 
utilization  is  highly  specialized  in  Connecticut  and  the  report  is 
valuable  for  the  details  which  it  shows.  Fifty-eight  different 
woods  are  listed,  white  pine  leading  in  quantity  with  one-fourth  of 
the  total  amount.  Chestnut  follows,  but  it  supplied  less  than 
one-third  as  much  wood  as  white  pine,  while  yellow  poplar  falls 
a  little  below  chestnut.  Thirty-two  of  the  fifty-eight  woods  listed 
came  wholly  from  outside  of  Connecticut,  but  the  outside  material 
was  demanded  in  small  lots,  and  of  the  whole  supply  used  in  the 
state,  less  than  seventeen  per  cent  was  shipped  in  from  outside 
regions. 

That  is  an  important  showing  for  a  state  as  old  and  as  thickly 
settled  as  Connecticut.  Compared,  for  instance,  with  Michigan 
it  shows  a  much  higher  ratio  of  home-grown  wood.  Michigan 
imports  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  wood  used  by  its  factories. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  forest  in  Connecticut  is  second  growth, 
that  is,  it  has  come  on  since  the  original  mature  stands  were  cut. 
The  average  quantity  of  wood  supplied  yearly  to  factories  by  the 
forests  in  the  state  is  nearly  20,000  feet  per  square  mile. 

The  average  cost  of  lumber  bought  by  manufacturing  plants  was 
$37.08  per  1,000  feet.  That  price  is  very  high,  in  comparison  with 
prices  paid  by  similar  manufacturers  in  most  other  states.  It  is 
higher  than  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Michigan  or  Illinois.  The 
reason  for  the  average  high  cost  is  that  a  rather  large  amount  of 
very  expensive  foreign  woods  are  used.  Eight  of  them  exceeded 
$100  a  thousand  feet,  and  five  of  these  averaged  more  than  $200. 
The  most  expensive  was  teak  at  $287.50.  The  costliest  American 
wood  was  black  walnut  at  $89.63,  the  cheapest  hemlock  at  $14.08. 
These  prices  are  averages  for  the  whole  state.  Some  of  the  indus- 
tries paid  more,  some  less. 


Twenty-six  wood-using  industries  are  listed  in  Connecticut.  The 
largest  quantity  of  material  is  used  by  box  makers,  the  smallest 
by  the  manufacturers  of  butchers'  blocks.  The  most  important 
industries,  in  the  order  named,  are:  Boxes  and  crates,  planing  mill 
products;  sash,  doors,  blinds  and  general  millwork  considered  as 
one  industry;  musical  instruments,  ships  and  boats,  clocks,  vehicles, 
carpenters'  tools,  and  woodenware.  Some  of  the  minor  industries 
are  the  following:  Laundry  appliances,  sporting  and  athletic  goods, 
tanks,  cigar  boxes,  printing  materials,  furniture,  patterns,  and  fire- 
arms. The  highest  average  prices  for  wood  were  paid  as  follows: 
The  makers  of  carpteners'  tools  $68.47,  firearms  $67.11,  patterns 
$65.73,  cigar  boxes  $60.04.  The  lowest  average  prices  were  paid 
by  boxes  $21.11,  agricultural  implements  $21.89,  sporting  and  ath- 
letic goods  $22.68,  and  woodenware  $24.55. 

The  manufacture  of  boxes  and  crates  is  the  leading  industry  in 
all  the  New  England  states  for  which  statistics  have  been  col- 
lected, that  is,  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  extensive  manufacturing 
is  carried  on  in  those  states,  and  the  product  calls  for  shipping 
boxes.  In  all  the  states  named  the  prevailing  wood  for  boxes  is 
white  pine.  Of  the  24,411,000  feet  of  lumber  used  for  boxes  in 
Connecticut,  nearly  17,000,000  feet  were  white  pine — more  than 
two-thirds  of  all.  Three-fourths  of  it  grew  outside  the  state.  The 
wood  next  in  importance  was  spruce,  followed  by  tupelo  and  black 
gum.  The  state  supplied  about  one-fifth  of  the  box  material  de- 
manded by  its  manufacturers.  About  3,500,000  feet  came  from 
south  of  the  Potomac  river.  Twenty-one  woods  were  listed  for 
boxes,  the  hardwoods  being  sycamore,  soft  maple,  red  oak,  hickory, 
hard  maple,  ash,  rock  or  cork  elm,  white  or  soft  elm,  chestnut, 
basswood,  yellow  poplar  or  whitewood,  black  gum,  and  tupelo. 

Many  of  the  boxes  in  Connecticut  are  not  the  product  of  com- 
mercial box  factories,  but  are  made  by  manufacturers  of  various 
kinds  of  merchandise  who  make  their  own  shipping  boxes,  but 
do  not  sell  boxes  to  others.  Hickory  is  an  unusual  wood  for  box 
making,  and  the  quantity  reported — 25,000  feet — was  probably  used 
for  dowels  or  other  appliances  for  locking  the  corners  of  boxes 
or  crates. 

Planing  mill  products  constitute  the  second  largest  wood-using 
industry  in  Connecticut.     The  principal  commodities  included  are 
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interior  and  exterior  finish  for  houses,  including  tJooring  and  stair- 
■work.  Twenty-five  ■woods  are  used,  the  leader  being  loblolly  pine 
from  the  South,  followed  by  cypress  and  shortleaf  pine,  also  from 
the  South.  These  three  woods  constitute  nearly  half  of  all  de- 
manded by  this  industry.  White  pine  is  fourth  in  quantity,  fol- 
lowed by  spruce.  Fourteen  of  the  species  reported  are  hardwoods, 
of  which  yellow  poplar  is  in  most  demand,  followed  in  the  order 
named  by  chestnut,  white  oak,  red  oak,  ash,  hard  maple,  red  gum, 
sweet  birch,  cherry,  tupelo,  mahogany,  black  walnut,  and  beech. 
The  walnut  employed  in  this  industry  cost  $120  a  thousand,  the 
mahogany  $166.  Less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  wood  was  grown 
in  the  state. 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds  constitute  an  important  industry,  and 
thirty-one  woods  are  reported,  white  pine  leading,  followed  by 
•cypress,  loblolly  pine,  and  spruce.  Eighteen  of  the  thirty-one 
species  are  hardwoods,  of  which  chestnut  leads,  followed  by  ash 
and  yellow  poplar.  Thirteen  thousand  feet  of  hickory  were  used, 
chiefly  as  dowels.     An  equal  quantity  of  black  cherry  was  used. 

Twenty  of  the  twenty-five  woods  reported  by  manufacturers  of 
musical  instruments  are  hardwoods^  constituting  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all.  Chestnut  leads  all  others,  and  is  followed  by  yellow 
poplar,  basswood,  and  hard  maple.  The  amounts  of  mahogany  and 
■cherry  are  comparatively  large.  Some  very  high-priced  woods  are 
listed  by  musical  instrument  makers  in  Connecticut,  among  them 
being  black  walnut  $198,  mahogany  $243,  ebony  $266,  rosewood 
:$312,  and  Circassian  walnut  $450.  The  average  cost  of  all  the 
woods  reported  in  this  industry  is  $49.13. 

Connecticut  has  long  been  famous  for  its  clocks,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  woods  used  and  the  amounts  required.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  these  facts,  and  the  average  cost  of  each  of 
the  woods,  per  thousand  feet: 

Wood —  Feet  used  1912         Average  cost 

Eed  oak    1,481,000  $  30.22 

Basswood    1,400,000  32.64 

Yellow   poplar    1,050,000  35.32 

Chestnut     2.S5,000  19.02 

"White  oak    262,300  47.35 

MaUoaariv   104,000  146,83 

Soft   mapio    ■ 80,000  28.00 

Swoet  birch    33,000  49,70 

Eed  gum    27,000  32.91 

"White    pine    20,000  37,50 

Paper  birch    10,000  30.00 

Black  walnut   9,000  83.33 

Hosewood    290  340.69 


lowing  woods  and  prices  for  1912: 

Feet  used 

Black  walnut    389,700 

Red  gum   21o,n0ii 

Circassian  walnut    2.000 

Boxwood    1,731 


Cost  per  1000  feet 

$  78.14 

44.50 

250.00 

115.54 


Total    4,761,590  ?  35.81 

A  tradition  of  long  standing  fails  to  prove  true  in  Connecticut. 
Many  people  suppose  that  applewood  is  an  important  material  in 
clock  manufacture,  but  not  a  foot  is  listed  in  Connecticut.  It  is 
probable  that  applewood  was  formerly  used  when  the  wheels  of 
clocks  were  made  of  wood,  but  few  are  so  made  now. 

The  woods  listed  in  a  handle  factory  in  Connecticut  are  quite 
•different  from  those  in  a  factory  in  Kentucky  or  Indiana.  Hickory 
leads  in  Connecticut,  but  is  not  much  ahead  of  several  others. 
Twenty-two  woods  are  used,  some  being  costly.  These  are  made 
into  handles  for  knives  and  fine  tools.  Among  these  are  cocobolo, 
a  Central  American  wood  costing  $167  per  thousand,  mahogany 
$180,  ebony  $232,  and  rosewood  $285.  Other  woods  not  usually 
listed  in  handle  factories  are  applewood  $30,  butternut  $25,  white 
pine  $17.45,  dogwood  $24,  cherry  $20.17,  and  paper  birch  $19.91. 

Much  similarity  is  found  in  the  table  giving  woods  employed  in 
the  manufacturere  of  carpenters'  tools.  Boxwood  at  $48  leads  in 
quantity.  This  is  the  West  Indian  boxwood,  and  not  the  article 
from  Turkey  which  is  much  more  expensive.  Next  to  the  highest 
in  quantity  is  cherry,  third  is  beech  and  rosewood  is  fourth.  The 
foreign  woods  are  cocobolo,  lignum-vitae,  and  mahogany.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  all  is  $68.47  per  thousand  feet,  which  is  higher  than 
the  average  cost  of  wood  in  any  other  industry  in  Connecticut. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  dogwood  is  one  of  the  most 
important  woods  in  shuttle  making,  but  dogwood  is  not  mentioned 
in  this  industry  in  Connecticut,  though  eight  woods  are  listed,  and 
more  than  a  million  feet  a  year  are  used.  Persimmon,  another 
good  shuttle  wood,  is  used  to  the  amount  of  only  120,000  feet. 

The  manufacturers  of  firearms  in  Connecticut  reported  the  fol- 
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Total    603,431 

Makers  of  patterns  used  512,905  feet  in  1912,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $65.73  per  thousand  feet.  The  following  woods  are  listed  in 
the  order  of  quantity,  beginning  with  the  highest:  White  pine, 
spruce,  yellow  poplar,  mahogany,  chestnut,  Idaho  white  pine,  cherry, 
and  butternut. 

The  making  of  furniture  in  Connecticut  is  a  smaller  industry 
than  the  making  of  patterns.  Less  than  half  a  million  feet  were 
used  in  1912,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  lignum-vitoe  was  em- 
ployed in  a  larger  amount  than  any  other  of  the  seventeen  woods, 
and  in  nearly  as  large  an  amount  as  all  other  woods  together.  The 
lignum-vitte  is  imported  from  Costa  Eico,  costing  $92  per  thousand, 
and  is  manufactured  into  casters.  It  is  evident  that  caster  makers 
in  Connecticut  supply  that  article  to  furniture  manufacturers  in 
other  states. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  leading  cigar  box  material  in 
Connecticut  is  rock  or  cork  elm.  This  is  not  usually  listed  with 
woods  used  for  cigar  boxes.  The  amount  was  93,500  feet,  costing 
$52.41.  The  other  woods  employed  in  Connecticut  by  cigar  box 
makers  are  yellow  poplar  $46.85,  Spanish  cedar  $115.59  (a  very 
high  price  for  this  wood),  tupelo  $54,  red  gum  $45.88,  and  bass- 
wood  $55,50. 


Lumber  Transfers  Buggies 

There  are  all  sorts,  kinds  and  conditions  of  wagons,  lorries  and 
buggies  used  to  transfer  lumber  in  and  about  a  yard,  but  the  'equip- 
ment employed  bythe  Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Company  in  its  big  plant  at 
Charleston,  Miss,,  looks  about  as  economical  and  logical  as  any  rig 
in  existence. 

The  yard  of  this  company  covers  an  area  of  about  forty  acres 
and  is  planked  throughout,  while  the  lumber  is  loaded  from  the  cars 
on  an  elevated  platform.  This  company  tried  out  several  kinds  of 
wooden-wheeled  vehicles,  but  found  that  the  wheels  would  not  stand 
up  in  the  Mississippi  climate,  and  finally  evolved  the  rig  pictured 
in  the  accompanying  engraving. 


LUMBER  TRANSFER  BUGGY. 

The  wagon  frame  is  mounted  on  cast  iron  wheels  with  five  inch 
treads.  The  framework  is  bolted  down  to  the  square  axles  of  the 
rear  supporting  sets  of  wheels,  and  is  about  seven  feet  long.  The 
front  wheels  have  a  narrower  tread  than  the  rear  ones,  and  are 
attached  to  the  framework  by  a  king  bolt  inserted  through  a  broad 
circular  pair  of  friction  disks,  one  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  frame 
of  the  truck  and  the  other  to  the  wrought  iron  work  of  the  front 
wheels. 

A  toggle  binder  chain  is  thrown  around  loads  of  narrow  lumber 
for  additional  security,  but  ordinarily  a  load  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  feet  is  transferred  without  binders.  The  load  is 
pulled  by  a  mule. 

This  truck  costs  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  dollars  and  will  stand 
up  in  any  sort  of  weather  conditions.  It  can  be  turned  around  in 
about  as  smaU  a  space  as  can  a  wheelbarrow.  It  is  extremely  handy 
and  is  giving  the  Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Company  entire  satisfaction  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  transjiortation  of  lumber  from  the  yard  to  cars. 
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Second  Growth  Defined 


The  term  "second  growth"  when  applied  to  wood  is  frequently 
used  without  a  definite  idea  of  its  meaning,  and  it  doesn  't  mean 
the  same  to  all  people  who  employ  the  term.  The  usual  idea  is 
that  second  growth  timber  has  come  on  since  the  primeval  forests 
were  cut,  or  that  it  is  timber  which  occupies  old  fields  or  tracts 
laid  bare  by  fire  or  some  other  cause. 

The  chief  consideration  is  that  second  growth  timber  must  be 
comparatively  young,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  regarded  as  an 
advantage  if  it  has  grown  on  ground  somewhat  open.  That,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  what  kind  of  timber  it  is,  and  for  what  purpose 
it  is  intended. 

A  large  part  of  the  loblolly  pine  in  the  South  is  second  growth, 
in  the  sense  that  it  occupies  old  fields  or  other  areas  which  were 
vacant  at  a  comparatively  recent  period;  but 'it  is  of  no  advantage 
to  this  pine  to  grow  in  open  stands.  If  it  does  so,  it  is  less  val- 
uable, because  it  is  wanted  in  the  form  of  long,  shapely  logs,  free 
from  limbs  and  knots.  That  kind  is  produced  only  in  thick  stands. 
Consequently,  no  one  ever  advertises  loblolly  pine,  or  any  other 
pine,  as  second  growth.  Such  an  advertisement  would  not  help  to 
sell  the  lumber.  In  fact,  the  older  a  pine  is,  provided  it  has  not 
been  injured  by  decay,  the  better  the  lumber  is. 

Hickory  is  exactly  the  reverse.  That  is  the  wood  most  fre- 
quently advertised  as  second  growth.  When  it  stands  in  open 
ground,  or  where  surrounding  trees  do  not  crowd  it,  the  increase 
in  size  is  rapid,  and  the  trunk  contains  little  heartwood,  sometimes 
none,  until  the  bole  attains  considerable  size.  Very  tough  wood 
is  wanted.  A  short  trunk  with  plenty  of  white  sap,  and  with 
fibers  tough  and  interlaced,  is  preferred  to  a  long  bole,  which  grows 
slowly  in  the  shade  of  the  forest  and  becomes  brashy  rather  than 
tough.  In  that  sense,  to  apply  the  term  second  growth  to  hickory 
really  means  something.  No  better  hickory  is  procurable  than  that 
which  grows  in  old  fields,  and  in  open  spaces  in  the  forest.  The 
trunks  are  short,  but  the  wood  is  excellent.  A  rather  large  amount 
of  hickory  of  that  kind  goes  to  market,  for  it  is  a  wood  of  rapid 
growth  where  it  occupies  open  spaces  and  is  nourished  by  good, 
deep  soil.  That  is  why  some  of  the  old  states  like  Ohio  and 
Indiana  continue  to  send  much  good  hickory  to  market,  though  the 
old  forest  supply  was  pretty  closely  cut  years  ago. 

Second  growth,  is  an  advantage  to  ash  and  elm,  and  in  fact  to 


nearly  all  woods  in  which  toughness  and  strength  are  highly  de- 
sirable; but  it  holds  in  all  cases  that  trees  which  develop  in  open 
ground  and  increase  in  size  rapidly,  have  short  trunks  and  large 
crowns.  It  is  the  large  crown,  with  plenty  of  leaves,  which  can 
develop  only  in  open  ground,  that  causes  the  trunk  to  increase 
rapidly  in  size.  The  growth  of  wood  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  health  of  the  foliage.  A  starved,  compressed  crown, 
in  a  thick  forest,  cannot  feed  the  trunk  sufficiently  to  induce 
rapid  growth. 

Elm  and  ash  are  found  in  open  ground  occasionally,  but  genuine 
second  growth  is  less  abundant  with  them  than  with  hickory. 
They  are  sawed  into  lumber  oftener  than  hickory,  and  toughness 
and  abundance  of  sapwood  are  not  so  frequently  insisted  upon. 

No  one  ever  advertises  second  growth  walnut,  yet,  in  proportion 
to  the  total  quantity  of  growing  trees,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  wild 
tree  of  this  country  is  more  frequently  found  fulfilling  typical 
second  growth  conditions  than  black  walnut.  It  is  an  old-field  and 
wayside  tree,  and  springs  up  plentifully  and  grows  rapidly.  No 
one  wants  second  growth  walnut,  because  walnut  is  purchased  for 
the  color  and  size  of  its  heartwood.  Young  trees,  growing  rapidly 
in  the  open,  develop  heartwood  so  slowly  that  a  trunk  eighteen 
inches  through  may  not  have  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  of 
colored  heart,  often  less  than  that.  The  old,  forest-grown  walnut 
possesses  the  desired  properties,  though  it  is  neither  tough  nor 
very  strong. 

Oak  is  like  both  hickory  and  walnut,  that  is,  some  users  want 
young,  tough,  second  growth,  others  will  take  only  mature  trees, 
from  which  most  of  the  elasticity  and  toughness  of  youth  has 
departed.  It  depends  upon  the  use  intended.  The  wagon  maker 
would  rather  have  the  young  tree,  and  he  cares  nothing  about  the 
color  and  figure  of  the  heartwood;  in  fact,  the  less  of  it,  the 
better.  The  furniture  maker  has  no  use  for  young  oak  of  second 
growth,  but  wants  veteran  trees,  with  old,  rich  heart,  abundance 
of  figure,  and  plenty  of  grain.  Beauty  rather  than  excessive 
strength  is  the  chief  consideration. 

Taking  the  country  generally,  there  will  be  more  second  growth 
timber  in  the  future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past,  because  the 
primeval  forests  are  being  cut,  and  growth  more  or  less  open,  and 
timber  of  less  age  will  largely  meet  demand  in  the  years  to  come. 
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It  was,  of  course,  a  man  who  said,  "Inconsistency,  thy  name 
is  woman! " 

Here's  an  instance  to  prove  the  point. 

A  clothing  dealer  in  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Ohio  valley 
was  carefully  explaining  why  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  or 
woolen  goods  would  not  affect  the  cost  of  clothing  appreciably. 

"The  material  doesn't  cost  much  compared  with  the  price  paid 
by  the  ultimate  consumer,"  he  pointed  out.  "It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  goods  in  fabric  form  move  through  two  or  three 
hands  before  reaching  the  factory  or  tailor;  then  the  cutting  up 
and  manufacturing  process  puts  an  additional  impost  of  expense 
upon  them;  and  the  greatest  load  of  all  is  added  in  distribution 
to  the  trade  and  sale  over  the  counters  of  the  retailer,  because 
the  latter  has  to  maintain  expensive  quarters  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  install  the  most  expensive  and  convenient  fixtures  and  de- 
liver the  goods  ten  miles  by  motor  truck,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
get  the  trade.  I  venture  to  say  that  changing  the  value  of 
woolen  goods  by  means  of  a  tariff  reduction  will  not  affect  the 
price  of  a  suit  of  clothing  to  the  extent  of  thirty  cents,  on  an 
average. " 

This  was  an  impressive  demonstration;  but  it  would  have  been 


more  conclusive,  as  well  as  more  consistent,  if  the  same  idea  had 
been  followed  out  by  the  clothier;  for  he  was  at  that  time  letting 
a  contract  to  a  builder  for  the  erection  of  a  home  which  was  to 
cost  five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  in  which  all  of  the  interior  finish 
above  the  first  floor  was  to  be  of  pine  and  other  softwoods,  while 
even  downstairs  hardwoods  had  a  chance  chiefly  at  the  floors, 
most  of  the  doors  being  of  inferior  material. 

The  reason  oak  was  not  being  more  generally  used  was  because 
of  the  "expense,"  the  clothier  having  inquired  of  his  architect 
which  would  be  the  cheaper.  When  he  learned  that  cypress  cost 
less  than  poplar  and  pine  less  than  oak,  he  ordered  the  designer  to 
substitute  the  less  expensive  woods. 

But  he  nevertheless  believes  that  the  cost  of  material  is  a 
minor  factor  and  that  manufacturing  and  labor  expense  forms  the 
chief  load — in  the  clothing  business. 

It  is  equally  true  of  the  lumber  field,  but  consumers  appear  not 
to  realize  it.  And  this  creates  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
hardwood  trade  to  do  a  little  intelligent  boosting.  The  average 
owner  doesn 't  realize  how  much  it  would  add  to  his  home,  in 
beauty,  durability  and  value,  to  have  oak  and  other  hardwood  trim- 
mings   and   floors   instead   of   softwoods    chosen   because    of   their 
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cheapness  and  little  else.  Of  course  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
these  woods  have  exploited  their  product  intelligently  enough  to 
create  something  of  a. consumers'  demand,  which  has  been  respon- 
sible for  a  positive  statement  by  the  owner  in  favor  of  a  wood 
which  is  obviously  inferior  to  oak.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
the  apparent  difference  in  cost  which  affects  the  situation  most. 

A  well-known  builder,  who  operates  a  planing-mill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  millwork  and  interior  finish  used  in  his  own  jobs, 
as  well  as  for  the  trade,  said  the  other  day  that  in  the  typical 
dwelling  costing  from  $5,000  to  .$7,500  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween pine  and  oak  would  not  amount  to  more  than  $150,  or 
roughly  2ii  per  cent;  while  the  value  of  the  house  built  with 
hardwoods  for  interior  finish  is  always  greater  than  the  difference 
in  cost  indicated.  Obviously,  then,  such  a  policy  is  not  only  a 
good  one  from  the  standpoint  of  investment  values,  but  in  the 
long  run  is  a  real  economy. 

This  builder  is  himself  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  oak,  for 
he  said: 

"I  can't  understand  the  apparent  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  demand  oak  and  other  high-class  hardwoods  for  interior 
finish  work.  My  hands  are  tied,  largel}',  because  the  owners  and 
architects  say  what  they  want  and  I  must  give  it  to  them.  But 
with  pine  costing  $35  and  oak  $G.5  delivered,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing expense  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  greater  on  oak 
than  the  other  wood,  the  opportunity  to  show  much  of  an  increase 
in  cost  because  of  the  use  of  the  better  wood  is  not  very  large. 

"And  think  of  the  difference  in  the  results!  Nothing  wears 
like  oak,  and  in  a  house  where  there  are  children,  who  are  kicking 
up  the  woodwork  and  putting  it  to  the  severest  tests,  oak  seems 
rather  to  improve  than  otherwise;  while  any  other  wood  rapidly 
depreciates  and  loses  its  appearance,  carrying  down  the  value  of 
the  house  immediately  and  inevitably. 

"A  smart  home-builder  who  is  in  the  business  of  designing  and 
selling  moderate-priced  homes  in  a  large  middlewestern  city  said 
recently  that  he  had  long  ago  realized  that  it  is  the  woodwork 
that  does  more  than  anything  else  to  sell  his  properties. 

' '  I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  spend  a  little  more  time  and 
expense  on  framing  up  a  pleasing  interior,  using  hardwood  floors 
and  hardwood  interiors  generally  wherever  I  can  afford  it,  than 
to  put  the  same  money  into  other  things.  Oak  finish  means  to  a 
house  what  sterling  does  to  silver,  and  I  take  advantage  of  it 
whenever  I  can. ' ' 

This  chap  builds  bungalows  which  are  rather  hastily  thrown 
together,  and  relies  more  on  their  "cuteness"  and  conveniences 
of  arrangement  than  actual  quality  to  sell  them;  yet,  even  so,  the 
builder  realizes  the  immense  advantage  won  by  putting  in  a  little 
money  on.  his  interior  finish. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  ads  of  those  who  have  houses  to  sell? 
If  they  have  any  hardwoods  in  their  buildings,  they  not  only  men- 
tion it  but  feature  it!  Hardwood  floors  have  long  been  recognized 
as  indicating  a  high-grade  proposition,  and  the  public  needs  only 
to  be  educated  as  to  the  corresponding  desirability  of  other 
hardwood  items. 

Take  doors  for  instance.  Here  pine  is  specified  in  a  great 
many  cases  when  the  logic^of  the  situation  demands  oak.  And 
stairways,  balustrades,  molding,  baseboards,  window  sash,  door- 
frames and  other  classes  of  interior  finish,  even  in  houses  that  are 
desirable  in  many  respects,  are  too  often  of  baser  woods,  the 
owner  apparently  being  overcome  by  the  idea  that  the  use  of  hard- 
wood interior  finish  throughout  would  increase  the  cost  immensely. 

The  hardwood  flooring  people  have  the  battle  half-won,  but 
even  they  should  press  their  advantage  more  closely.  Instead  of 
being  content  with  hardwood  floors  appearing  only  in  a  few  rooms 
on  the  lower  floor,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  why  not  point  out 
the  immense  advantage  and  the  slight  increased  cost  of  putting 
them  all  over  the  house?  The  public  is  ripe  for  arguments  of  this 
sort,  and  if  the  initial  advantage  already  held  were  followed  up, 
it  would  unquestionably  show  in  the  increased  consumption  of 
hardwood  flooring,  even  though  this  commodity,  as  indicated,  is 
leading  other  forms  of  hardwoods  by  a  long  way  in  interior 
construction. 


The  architects  offer  probably  the  most  fertile  field  for  general 
work  on  the  subject  at  present.  That  they  haven't  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  was  indicated  by  remarks  made  by  a  young 
designer  recently  in  discussing  the  fads  and  foibles  of  owners. 

"In  a  great  many  cases,"  he  said,  "I  specify  oak  and  other 
hardwoods  in  interior  work,  but  when  the  estimates  come  in  from 
contractors  it  frequently  happens  that  the  owner  finds  that  the 
castle  he  had  built  in  his  imagination  is  going  to  cost  more  in 
reality  than  he  had  intended.  He  wants  to  know  if  the  cost  can't 
be  cut  down  somewhere;  and  that  means  I  have  to  begin  to  pare. 
I  attack  the  heating  and  plumbing  installations,  the  lighting  fix- 
tures, the  hardware  and  the  interior  finish,  because  all  other  items 
are  practically  fixed,  unless  the  design  of  the  house  be  substan- 
tially altered;  so  that  by  dint  of  cutting  off  a  hundred  here,  fifty 
dollars  there  and  a  couple  of  hundred  over  there,  through  a  con- 
siderable list  of  items,  we  manage  to  get  the  price  down  to  what 
the  man  who  pays  the  bills  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  So  it's  fre- 
quently a  case  of  necessity  on  my  part." 

Stated  that  way,  the  situation  does  not  seem  encouraging;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  average  owner  wants  a  first-class  house,  especially 
if  it  is  to  be  his  home,  he  would  be  willing  to  stretch  his  appro- 
priation a  little  in  order  to  cover  what  seem  to  be  essentials;  but 
the  point  is  that  hardwood  trimming  has  not  been  considered  in 
that  light,  but  merely  as  an  optional  feature,  to  be  included  if 
possible,  and  left  out  if  convenient. 

Consequently  the  problem  that  presents  itself  to  the  trade  is 
to  impress  the  facts  upon  the  architect,  the  owner  and  the  public 
at  large  that  hardwoods  are  not  expensive;  that  they  do  not  in- 
crease the  cost  of  home-building  materially;  that  they  do  increase 
the  value  of  a  house  by  considerably  more  than  the  added  cost; 
that  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  home  so  trimmed  are 
greater,  by  far,  than  is  the  case  in  that  which  is  finished  with 
inferior  materials.  When  these  points  are  hammered  in  hard 
enough  and  long  enough,  there  won't  be  any  question  about  it; 
the  public  will  not  only  be  willing  to  take  oak  and  other  hardwoods 
if  the  architect  suggests  it,  but  will  actually  demand  them. 

G.  D.  C,  Jr. 

The  Filer  and  the  Sawyer 

There  are  two  men  of  primary  importance  in  the  operation  of 
a  sawmill,  men  on  whom  quite  a  share  of  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tions depends.  These  two  men  are  the  saw  filer  and  the  sawyer. 
Usually  the  importance  of  the  saw  filer  is  duly  recognized  and 
he  is  the  best  paid  man  on  the  place,  but  the  other  man,  the' 
sawyer,  who  sometimes  does  not  receive  as  much  recognition  or 
pay,  is  often  more  important  in  a  way  than  the  filer.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  when  a  filer  is  doing 
his  duty,  whereas  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  sawyer  is  doing  his  duty;  eonsequenth'  when  you  have  a  sawyer 
who  you  know  is  good  and  is'  doing  all  that  he  should  do,  he  is 
really  worth  as  much  to  the  mill  owner  as  is  the  filer. 

If  the  filer  fails  in  his  duty  the  result  is  apparent  almost  imme- 
diately in  the  form  of  broken  or  poorly  running  saws.  In  other 
words,  there  is  immediate  and  direct  evidence  of  how  the  filer  is 
doing  his  duty,  so  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep  check  on  him 
and  either  keep  him  keyed  up  to  his  work  or  get  another  man. 
With  the  sawyer  it  is  a  different  matter.  Tou  can  tell  whether  or 
not  he  is  wasting  timber  in  unnecessarily  large  slabs,  but  it  is 
quite  a  complicated  task,  requiring  the  presence  of  an  expert  all 
the  time,  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  sawyer  is  getting  all  the 
money  value  that  he  should  out  of  logs.  There  is  really  more 
brain  work  about  properly  sawing  up  logs,  if  one  stays  by  the  job 
faithfully,  than  there  is  about  properly  filing  or  tensioning  a  saw. 
The  sawyer  who  uses  his  brains,  uses  them  well  and  continuously, 
may  save  the  millman  many  times  more  money,  as  compared  to  an 
indifferent  sawyer,  in  the  course  of  a  day  than  the  wages  of  the 
sawyer  and  filer  combined.  For  this  reason  the  sawyer  is  really 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  ho  usually  gets,  and  if  he  is 
really  a  good  man  and  uses  his  brains  all  the  time,  he  is  the  man 
who  should  pull  down  the  biggest  wages  in  the  sawmill.  Soma 
time   this  fact   will   be   recognized.  J.   C.  T. 
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Three  Unusual 


Trees 


HAMMATTI 

The  hammatti  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  the 
southern  part  of  Central  America,  where  it  forms  the  most  con- 
spicuous forest  tree.  It  is  botanically  called  Cavanillesia  platani- 
folia,  and  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  trees  known.  It  has  an 
exceedingly  limited  distribution  as  compared  with  a  good  many  of 
its  closely  allied  species.  The  ceiba  (Eriodeiidron  anfractuosum), 
for  instance,  which  closely  resembles  the  hammatti,  is  well  known, 
being  a  native  of  all  tropical  countries,  and  is  frequently  planted 
for  shade  and  ornament.  The  hammatti,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  little 
known  tree  outside  of  its  immediate  region  of  distribution,  and  is 
not  regarded  as  a  desirable  tree  for  planting  for  shade.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  trunk  is  usually  without  branches  for 
more  than  half  the  total  height  of  the  tree  and  does  not  cast  a 
dense  shade  around  its  base.  It  grows  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in 
height  and  has  a  trunk  often  six  feet  in  diameter  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  Like  some  of  its  near  relatives,  the  trunk  of  the 
hammatti  tree  frequently  bulges  out  immediately  above  the  ground, 
which  renders  it  a  very  conspicuous  object.  Above  this  great 
bulge  the  trunk  tapers  very  little  until  it  reaches  the  first  branches. 
The  wood  is  white,  coarse-grained,  very  soft,  weak,  and  exceedingly 
light  in  weight.  It  is  so  light  that  one  man  can  easily  carry  on  his 
back  a  log  eight  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  This  huge 
tree  possesses  no  value  as  timber,  because  it  decays  in  a  short  time 
after  it  is  cut.     The  wood  is  also  of  very  little  importance  as  fuel. 

BRAZII.-NUT  TREE 

Brazil-nut  tree,  or  Bertholletia  excclia,  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  trees  in  Brazil,  Guianas  and  Venezuela,  and  furnishes 
the  well-known  Brazil  nuts  or  cream  nuts  of  commerce.  The  tree 
attains  a  height'  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  from  three  to  five  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
gigantic  trees  in  the  South  American  forests  and  forms  im- 
mense stretches  of  forests  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and 
Eio  Negro,  and  likewise  about  Esmeraldas  on  the  Orinoco,  where 
the  natives  call  it  "juvia."  The  Portuguese  name  in  Brazil  is 
castanheiro  or  castanheiro  do  Para,  and  is  so  called  because  the 
Castanheiro  Indians  usually  gather  the  nuts  and  bring  them  to  the 
market  in  Para,  where  they  form  a  considerable  article  of  export. 


In  1910  nearly  500,000  bushels  of  these  nuts,  valued  at  $1,250,000, 
were  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  nearly  round  and  contains  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  seeds,  which  are  so  beautifully  packed  in  the  shell 
that  when  once  removed  it  is  impossible  to  replace  them.  When 
the  fruits  are  ripe  they  fall  to  the  ground  and  the  Indians,  who 
gather  them,  split  them  open  with  an  ax  and  gather  the  seed  for 
shipment.  These  seeds  are  much  used  in  commerce.  The  oil 
expressed  from  the  nuts  forms  a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  and  is 
employed  by  watchmakers  and  artists. 

The  Brazil-nut  tree  is  closely  related  to  the  Colombian  ma- 
hogany (Cariniana  pyriformis)  and  the  woods  resemble  each  other 
in  general  appearance.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  coarser,  however, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  substituted  for  either  the  true  or  Colombian 
mahogany.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Brazil  for  building  and  naval 
construction  and  for  works  exposed  to  the  soil  and  air.  '  It  is 
hard,  heavy,  strong  and  tough,  and  splits  with  a  straight,  clean 
fracture,  though  not  so  easily  as  our  hard  maple.  The  wood  is 
light  brown,  but  turns  slightly  darker  with  age,  and  takes  a  very 
fair  polish,  which  it  retains.  It  is  found  in  such  great  abundance 
and  possesses  so  many  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  posts, 
poles,  piles  and  exposed  timbers  of  all  kinds  that  it  may  be  expected 
to  be  found  in  the  American  markets  in  the  near  future.  Its  dura- 
bility combined  with  cheapness  recommends  it  as  a  substitute  for 
our  flooring  woods,  and  it  will  make  an  absolutely  clean  floor  that 
will  last.  Our  beech,  birch  and  maple  make  fine  floors,  but  the 
cost  is  generally  so  high  that  these  seem  prohibitive  except  in  high- 
class  work.  There  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  wood 
and  the  large  forests  have  scarcely  been  touched  with  the  ax. 

Every  part  of  the  tree  is  useful.  The  bark  is  employed  for 
making  oakum,  which  is  used  extensively  in  Brazil  for  calking 
vessels. 

AKAUCAMAN  PINE 

The  araucarian  or  Chilian  pine  (Araucaria  imhricata)  is  a  mag- 
nificent evergreen  tree  of  the  cone-bearing  family  of  plants,  and 
is  reputed  to  be  hardy  in  this  country  as  far  north  as  the  latitude 
of  New  York.  It  will  stand  the  climate  without  any  difliculty 
anywhere  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  where  it  will  thrive 
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and  grow  for  centuries,  as  it  is  known  to  do  in  its  native  country. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  tree  of  this  great  group  of 
evergreen  trees.  The  general  characters  of  its  shoots,  even  when 
the  tree  is  young,  are  singularly  bold  and  picturesque,  and  quite 
different  from  that  of  every  other  tree  of  this  tribe.  The  leaves 
are  usually  eight  together,  ovate,  lance-shaped,  thickened  at  the 
base,  stiff,  straight,  with  persistent  sharp  points  at  the  tips.  The 
cones  are  globular  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  about  the  size 
of  a  man  's  head.     The  scales  are  beautifully  imbricated. 

In  its  native  country  this  tree  attains  a  height  of  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  feet,  with  a  trunk  like  a  pillar.    The  crown  is  shaped 


like  a  depressed  cone,  the  side  branches  proceeding  from  the  trunk 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  ascending  slightly  at  the  tips.  Over 
those  branches,  which  arc  arranged  in  whorls,  the  leaves  are  thickly 
set,  like  scales,  which  give  an  appearance  of  richly-embossed  work. 
From  the  thick  coating  of  leaves,  which  pervades  the  whole  outline 
of  the  tree,  an  idea  of  brittleness  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  The 
wood,  however,  was  successfully  used  in  shipbuilding  in  1780,  for 
which  it  is  peculiarly  suited.  The  tree  is  also  particularly  orna- 
mental, and  no  plant  can  be  used  with  greater  effect  in  distin- 
guishing particular  spots  of  country  appropriated  to  art.  It 
should  be  on  every  lawn.    It  is  both  elegant  and  unique.     L.  L.  D. 
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Editor's  Note 


The   following  is  a  report  of  the  speech  delivered  by   0.   T.   Swan   of  the  United   States  Forest   Service    before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association,  Norfolk,  Va.,  March  20;       "    ^'  "^^"^^ 


Eising  stumpage  values,  increasing  costs  of  production,  and  a 
market  at  times  liable  to  oversupply  and  always  subject  to  com- 
petition from  other  materials,  have  turned  the  attention  of  lumber 
manufacturers  during  the  recent  years  to  the  possibilities  of  secur- 
ing increased  profits  from  stumpage  through  better  utilization. 
It  is  in  fact  the  competition  of  wood  substitutes  which  is  forcing 
the  attention  of  lumbermen  to  this  question  since  through  closer 
utilization  on  a  large  scale  it  is  hoped  to  secure  a  more  profitable 
and  a  more  stable  industry  notwithstanding  other  limits  of  the 
lumber  market.  The  vulnerable  points  of  the  lumber  industry  and 
the  possible  extent  of  substitution  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by 
noting  the  quantity  of  lumber  used  for  different  purposes  and 
determining  in  which  uses  wood  has  a  natural  monopoh'.  Esti- 
mates made  by  the  Office  of  Wood  Utilization  subsequent  to  sta- 
tistical studies  of  the  amount  of  wood  consumed  by  all  the  wood- 
using  factories  in  twenty  states  indicate  that  about  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  entire  lumber  cut  goes  into  planing  mill  products,  where 
competing  materials  are  weakest.  About  twenty-six  per  cent  goes 
into  rough  lumber  and  structural  timbers,  where  it  meets  steel, 
brick,  and  concrete.  About  ten  per  cent  goes  into  boxes  and 
crating  where  fiber  and  veneer  are  having  their  peculiar  effects 
on  the  industry.  About  five  per  cent  goes  into  car  construction 
and  is  to  no  small  extent  being  driven  out  by  steel.  Over  three 
per  cent  goes  into  furniture  and  two  per  cent  into  vehicles  where 
the  peculiar  and  valuable  qualities  of  wood  offer  strong  resistance 
to  any  encroachment  of  other  materials.  Two  per  cent  of  the  cut 
is  used  for  sawed  ties  and  there  is  now  no  substitute  for  the 
wooden  tie.  Over  five  per  cent  is  exported.  This  quantity  wiU 
probably  increase  greatly  since  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
few  great  timber-producing  countries.  The  remainder  of  the  lum- 
ber produced,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent,  goes  into  a  great  many 
miscellaneous  uses.*  In  all  of  these  leading  avenues  of  wood 
consumption  which  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  crossties  and  export  stock,  wood  is  subject  to  the  competition 
of  other  materials,  and  advancing  cost  of  wood  for  these  purposes 
will  tend  strongly  to  bring  about  the  increased  use  of  the  com- 
peting products. 

In  those  articles  for  which  wood  possesses  valuable  qualities, 
which  present  substitutes  lack,  or  in  those  articles  in  which  the 
cost  of  the  wood  used  is  a  relatively  small  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  finished  product,  wood  can  meet  competition.  But  in  those 
classes  of  products  in  which  the  cost  of  the  wood  used  is  a  high 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  article,  and  for  which  more  or 
less  suitable  substitutes  are  available,  wood  is  liable  to  gradual 
commercial  displacement  as  its  cost  to  the  consumer  increases  or. 
as  the   cost  of  sustitutes   decreases.     Further,  there  is  a  distinct 


*When  the  final  figures  for  all  states  are  available  it  Is  believed  that 
the  modification,  if  any.  of  these  estimates  will  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
larger  per  cent  of  lumber  in  construction. 


trend  toward  a  cheaper  production  of  substitutes  and  toward  more 
permanent   construction. 

From  this  it  appears  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  market  annually  the  present  average  total  product  of 
the  lumber  mills  it  economic  conditions  force  a  continual  rise  in 
price  of  lumber  for  some  of  these  major  uses.  Certain  species 
and  certain  grades  of  lumber  can  compete  with  substitutes,  even 
at  considerably  higher  values  than  at  present.  It  is  the  output  of 
the  mills  as  a  whole — the  disposition  of  large  quantities  of  certain 
woods — which  presents  a  difficult  situation.  Decreased  output 
will  not  balance  this  possible  conditio^  since  the  higher  grades 
will  probably  be  required  in  present  or  greater  quantities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  natural  increase  of  the  country  in  population,  the 
development  of  new  uses  for  wood  and  the  growth  of  the  world 
demand  for  timber  reflected  in  the  export  trade  are  counter- 
balancing factors  of  great  weight,  Nevertheless,  the  outlook 
demands  that  waste  products  of  this  industry  be  made  to  produce 
revenue  and  that  present  conversion  methods  be  improved. 

Wood,  in  its  course  from  the  tree  to  the  finished  article,  is 
subject  to  greater  losses  than  any  other  important  raw  material, 
since  much  less  than  one-half  of  the  tree  reaches  the  final  user  of 
the  wood.  The  bulk  of  this  loss  of  raw  material  has  been  necessary 
to  the  processes  of  conversion,  to  the  cost  limits  in  handling  or 
transportation,  to  the  practical  requirements  of  commercial  grading, 
or  to  the  lack  of  definitely  proven  profitable  systems  of  close  utiliza- 
tion having  general  applicability.  No  one  of  these  limiting  factors 
is  fixed  and  it  is  worth  while  to  have  in  mind  what  utilization 
changes  can  follow  changes  in  these  limits.  Conversion  processes 
have  steadily  improved,  new  machines  reduce  handling  costs,  trans- 
portation charges  are  not  unchanging,  commercial  grades  often  fail 
to  meet  specifications  for  new  uses  properly,  while  there  is  a  con- 
stant advance  in  the  knowledge  of  processes  by  which  further 
products  can  be  made  from  wood  in  its  waste  forms, 

QUANTITIES   AND   FORMS   OP   WASTE 

In  order  to  find  out  just  how  much  waste  material  is  available 
the  Office  of  Wood  Utilization  secured  reports  from  a  large  number 
of  the  most  prominent  sawmills  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  showing 
the  quantities  and  forms  of  waste  in  that  state.  Reports  from  136 
mills,  cutting  860,000,000  feet,  show  that  they  have  available 
annually  576,000  cords  of  sawmill  waste,  and  1,373,000  cords  of 
wood  waste,  making  a  total  of  1,949,000  cords.  Thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  is  sawmill  waste,  the  remainder  being  woods  waste. 
This  material  will  cost,  on  an  average,  $2,12  per  cord  f.  0.  b. 
car  at  the  mill,  with  an  additional  cost  of  30  cents  per  cord  for 
sorting  the  species  for  separate  shipment.  The  woods  waste  may 
be  purchased  at  an  average  price  of  $3  f,  0.  b.  car  at  the  mill. 
About  one-third  of  the  mill  waste  is  now  sold  or  used  as  fuel.  Con- 
ditions, as  reported  in  Wisconsin,  are  duplicated  in  the  other 
lumber  producing  states  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
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While  the  percentage  of  waste  varies  greatly  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  different  operations,  it  appears  that  in  pro- 
ducing forty  billion  feet  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  material,  expressed  in  terms  of  cubic  feet  of 
the  original  tree,  have  not  reached  best  use  at  the  mills: 

900  million  cubic    feet    of    wood    in    sawdust 

550         "  "  ' slabs 

550         "             "          ■*         "        *'  '     edgings    and    trimmings 

230         "  ■■  "    careless    manufacture    and    acci- 

dents 

133        "  "    standard    lengths   and    widths 

1,000         ■■  ■■  '■         •■      bnrk 

Taking  the  loss  in  stumps,  tops,  broken  and  defective  trees,  and 
trees  left  for  other  reasons,  in  the  ratio  to  production  as  reported  in 
Wisconsin,  5,700  million  cubic  feet  of  such  material  is  left  in  the 
woods  annually.  The  total  quantity  of  all  material  amounts  by 
these  estimates  to  approximately  9  billion  cubic  feet,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  100  million  cords.    Of  this  about  one-third  is  sawmill  waste. 

The  species  furnishing  the  greatest  quantities  of  material  and 
the  most  material  at  a  single  point  are,  of  course,  yellow  pine  in 
the  South,  Douglas  fir  and  redwood  in  the  West,  and  white  pine 
and  hemlock  in  the  North.  Yellow  pine  furnishes  over  a  third  of 
these  totals. 

CONVERSION    OF    THE    LOG    AND    WASTE     MATERIAL     IN     FURTHER     MANU- 
FACTURE 

This  phase  of  the  subject  in  fact  must  include  present  efficiency 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  the  present  disposition  of  the  lower 
grades,  and  the  unusual  use  of  waste  material. 

Waste  wood  can  now  be  used  to  a  limited  extent  either  by  fur- 
ther manufacture,  resulting  in  the  production  of  certain  classes  of 
short  lumber  and  small  wooden  articles,  or  as  the  raw  material  in 
industries  in  which  it  loses  its  identity  as  wood  through  mechanical 
distintegration  or  chemical  processes.  In  the-  latter  case  such 
articles  as  wood  pulp,  alcohol,  etc.,  are  produced.  Small  mills,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  shown  later,  are  chiefly  limited  to  the  first 
method  in  the  utilization  of  their  waste,  while  the  problems  of  the 
large  operations  apparently  must  be  met  by  both,  but  largely  by  the 
chemical  industries. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished,  there  are  many  reasons 
operating  to  prevent  the  general  use  of  wood  waste  in  manufacture 
of  wooden  articles  or  products  other  than  lumber.  First,  there  may 
not  be  enough  waste  annually  at  a  given  point  to  warrant  the 
installation  of  the  special  machinery  required;  second,  the  waste 
may  be  of  innumerable  sizes,  shapes  and  species,  and  the  cost  of 
sorting  thereby  made  prohibitive;  third,  location  of  supply  and 
markets  may  be  such  f;hat  freight  charges  would  absorb  the  profits; 
fourth,  the  fuel  value  of  the  material  may  be  greater  than  the 
profits  from  further  manufacture;  fifth,  the  market  for  the  product 
may  be  very  limited;  sixth,  the  necessary  machinery  may  be  ill 
adapted  to  handling  the  form  of  waste  or  not  open  to  general  use 
on  account  of  patents.  It  is,  therefore,  a  distinct  problem  in  each 
'  locality  and  for  each  mill. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  amount  of  waste  is  relatively  large, 
the  sizes  and  shapes  few  in  number,  the  market  for  the  product  not 
too  distant  or  overstocked,  it  often  happens  that  wood  waste  can 
be  profitably  made  into  other  articles.  The  opportunities  for 
unusual  applications  of  this  method  are  greatest  in  connection  with 
the  more  valuable  hardwoods,  and  least  often  feasible  in  the  case 
of  cheap  coniferous  woods.  There  are  a  number  of  localities  where 
the  waste  of  hardwood  mills  can  be  converted  into  squares  and 
other  small  dimension  stock  for  the  use  of  nearby  furniture  fac- 
tories, novelty  mills  and  other  wood  industries.  The  present  diffi- 
culties lie  in  the  disposal  of  assorted  lengths  instead  of  a  few 
sizes,  the  assembling  of  sufficient  quantities  of  this  material  sub- 
ject to  regular  shipment  to  several  industries,  incompetent  manu- 
facture of  the  stock,  and  loss  in  handling  due  to  checking,  stain, 
etc.  Some  central  agency  in  such  localities  would  often  solve  the 
difficulties  mentioned  above.  As  practical  miljmen,  you  know  now 
about  how  far  it  is  profitable  to  manufacture  lath,  box  lumber, 
moldings,  pickets,  etc.,  from  material  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  used. 


Short  hardwood  parquetry  flooring  stock  is  common  in  Europe, 
while  here  it  is  common  to  see  hardwood  flooring  cut  into  12-inch 
lengths  by  carpenters  laying  flooring  in  patterns  in  apartment 
houses.  In  France  short  pine  pieces  are  used  for  pine  parquetry 
flooring,  which  is  often  laid  direct  on  the  joists  in  the  herring 
bone  pattern,  the  joints  being  thus  supported  by  the  joists.  This 
utilizes  short  flooring  less  than  two  feet  long  of  uniform  size. 
No  market  exists  at  present  for  this  stock  in  this  country,  but  it 
offers  a  suggestion.  This  example  is  representative  of  manj'  similar 
ones  and  illustrates  the  opportunity  and  the  difficulties. 

The  manufacture  of  paving  blocks  is  one  of  the  growing  uses 
of  wood  in  this  country  which  deserves  your  attention.  The  equiva- 
lent of  10,000,000  cubic  feet  of  lumber  was  used  for  paving  in  1911. 
Strong  coniferous  woods  which  take  a  heavy  creosote  oil  treatment 
readily  will  probably  prove  most  acceptable  for  this  use.  In  Europe 
the  heavy,  dense  hardwoods,  up  to  this  time,  have  not  given 
results  equal  to  treated  conifers.  The  complete  list  of  American 
woods  which  will  give  satisfactory  service  as  paving  has  not  been 
determined  and  test  pavements  should  be  laid  to  test  them.  The 
installation  of  a  wood  preserving  plant  permits  the  treatment  of 
paving  blocks,  crossties  sawn  from  the  poorest  part  of  the  log,  poles 
and  piling.  Such  a  plant  permits  greater  flexibility  in  the  utili- 
zation of  the  timber  in  the  woods  and  the  products  of  the  mill 
since  the  durability  of  timber  can  be  brought  up  to  commercial 
requirements  of  wood  preserving  processes.  The  growth  of  these 
processes  and  the  amounts  of  material  treated  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  remarkable. 

In  favorable  situations  it  is  desirable  that  other  industries  be 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  lumbering  for  closer  utilization. 
For  instance,  there  are  cases  where  cooperage  manufacture,  pole 
and  tie  production  and  lumbering  are  conducted  on  the  same  opera- 
tion profitably.  Trees  and  other  material  which  would  be  left  in 
the  woods  by  the  lumberman  can  be  utilized  by  the  cooperage  manu- 
facturer. The  manufacture  of  such  stock,  however,  from  mill 
waste  or  slabs  will  not  likely  prove  profitable,  except  in  the  case 
of  heading  under  certain  conditions. 

The  box  industry,  which  aids  greatly  in  utilizing  the  tree,  is 
injured  by  that  competition  within  and  outside  the  industry  which 
forces  down  the  quality  of  the  package  by  a  lack  of  standards. 
The  loss  to  shippers  and  railroads  through  improper  packing  is 
enormous.  In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  best  steps  which  could  be 
taken  would  be  to  work  out  standard  strength  and  other  require- 
ments for  all  the  leading  classes  of  shipping  containers,  through 
co-operation  between  the  manufacturers  of  all  such  containers,  the 
shippers  and  the  railroads.  Such  tests  should  be  reduced  to  a 
scientific  basis.  The  standards  could  be  made  obligatory  or  ship- 
ment refused.  The  best  form  in  which  material  can  be  used  in 
order  to  manufacture  the  strongest  container  for  a  given  purpose  at 
a  cost  limit  needs  to  be  determined. 

The  veneer  industry  is  growing  very  fast  and  making  good  use 
of  the  material  handled,  largely  gum.  In  some  cases  even  the 
cores  are  being  sold  to  paper  mills  for  manufacture  into  pulp,  used 
as  mine  rollers  or  cut  into  crating  for  vegetables.  More  gum  mine 
rollers  are  used  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  wood.  Formerly 
maple  was  preferred.  The  growing  tendency  to  market  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  fancy  packages  is  increasing  the  market  for  cheap 
veneer,  while  the  use  of  built-up  lumber  is  increasing  rapidly. 

The  lumber  associations  can  assist  utilization  in  important  ways. 
In  transportation,  differential  rates  for  low-grade  lumlier  and  low 
rates  for  mill  waste  would  help  considerably.  It  is  their  work  to 
increase  the  use  of  odd  lengths  and  short  lengths  and  to  see  that 
specifications  of  important  consuming  industries  are  adapted  to 
the  material  which  can  best  be  furnished.  The  Forest  Service  is 
doing  considerable  work  along  this  line. 

The  article  then  reviewed  the  possibilities  of  close  utilization 
through  turpentine  extraction  from  waste  and  through  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp. 

In  the  destructive  distillation  process  the  wood  is  heated  in  a 
retort  until  it  is  broken  down  chemically,  vaporizing  a  number  of 
compounds  which  are  later  recovered.    Turpentine,  charcoal  and  tar 
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are  the  principal  products  obtained  from  coniferous  woods,  while 
wood  alcohol,  acetates  and  charcoal  are  derived  from  the  hard- 
woods. About  one  hundred  plants  are  now  operating  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Lake  States,  on  birch,  beech  and  maple, 
which  are  received  usuallv  in  the  form  of  cordwood.  About  thirty 
plants  are  operating  on  softwoods  in  the  southern  states,  mainly  in 
Florida,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  on  material  which  is  largely  woods 
■waste,  although  some  mill  waste  is  included. 

The  production  of  ethyl  alcohol  from  sawdust  has  claimed  con- 
siderable attention  during  recent  years.  Probably  many  kinds  of 
wood  can  be  used  by  this  process,  the  limitations  as  to  species, 
however,  not  being  well  known  at  present.  The  forms  of  waste 
which  can  be  employed  are  unlimited  since  the  material  must  be 
very  finely  divided  before  treatment.  The  sawdust  is  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  under  suitable  conditions,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  sugar,  which  is  then  fermented  to  produce  alcohol.  Several 
commercial  plants,  some  in  this  country,  have  been  erected  to 
.  produce  alcohol  from  wood  in  this  manner.  There  are  certain 
difficulties  related  to  the  maintenance  of  the  equipment  under 
the  strong  acid  used  and  securing  efficient  chemical  conversions 
which  require  further  investigation.  The  firm  establishment  and 
growth  of  this  industry  is  a  development  much  to  be  desired  since 
it  will  assist  in  solving  two  problems:  the  utilization  of  sawdust 
and  the  production  of  another  fuel  for  motors,  one  of  the  growing 
problems  of  the  motor  car  industry,  following  increasing  cost  of 
the  present  fuel.  Cheap  ethyl  alcohol  is  assured  of  a  satisfactory 
market,  while  sawdust  exists  in  greater  quantities  than  any  other 
form  of  mill  waste. 

The  development  of  power  by  the  use  of  wood  waste  in  special 
gas  producer  plants  operating  gas  engines  is  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  development,  since,  as  the  process  becomes  efficient,  the 
power  produced  can  readily  be  transmitted  considerable  distances 
by  electrical  engineering  methods.  Plants  are  in  operation  in 
France  and  one  or  two  in  this  country. 

Bark  in  large  quantities  is  used  only  in  the  production  of  tannin 
extracts,  only  hemlock,  chestnut  oak  and  tanbark  oak  containing 
sufficient  tannin  to  warrant  extraction  under  present  methods.  Pos- 
sibly the  production  of  fiber  board  will  utilize  the  bark  of  other 
trees  eventually. 

The  leaves  of  trees  have  seldom  been  utilized.  In  Australia  and 
€ven  in  California  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  some  of  the  eucalypts 
are  distilled  by  very  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus,  with  the 
recovery  of  some  very  valuable  and  marketable  oils.  The  essential 
oils  in  the  leaves  of  American  trees  have  been  very  little  investi- 
gated, yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  these  products  would 
prove  of  value.  The  leaves  of  longleaf  pine  have  been  exploited 
for  a  number  of  specific  purposes  at  different  times,  such  as  the 
production  of  paper  pulps  and  textile  fiber  substitutes,  but  without 
lasting  results,  I  believe. 

Chemical  methods  of  waste  utilization,  which  generally  involve 
an  expensive  plant,  experts  in  the  industry,  a  continuous  and  large 
supply  of  material,  are  not  of  a  character  which  can  be  adopted 
by  small  mills  acting  as  separate  units.  Acting  in  groups  the 
transportation  of  material  presents  increasing  difficulties.  These 
methods  are  most  applicable  to  large  plants,  operating  on  certain 
woods,  with  available  timber  for  fifteen  years  or  more.  Con- 
siderable capital  is  required  and  the  employment  of  experts  is,  of 
course,  essential.  This  development,  therefore,  will  probably  be 
slow  and  perhaps  more  likely  to  come  about  through  the  activities 
of  the  experts  in  these  other  industries  in  their  search  for  raw 
material  than  otherwise. 

The  ideal  utilization  plant  would  consist  of  a  number  of  indus- 
tries assembled  under  one  organization,  and  in  sufficient  variety 
so  that  the  timber  in  question  could  be  converted  into  precisely 
those  products  for  which  each  part  of  it  is  best  suited  and  which 
would  bring  the  best  return,  under  the  market  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  any  time. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  plant  of  this  kind  in  a  favored  situation 
in  the  longleaf  pine  belt  may  eventually  turpentine  the  standing 
timber,  recover  turpentine   from  parts  of  the  mill  waste  and  the 


light-wood  of  the  forests  use  part  of  this  and  other  waste  in  the 
production  of  paper,  manufacture  lumber  from  the  best  parts  of 
the  tree,  and  convert  the  remaining  parts  into  varied  manufactured 
products  according  to  the  market.  A  wood-preserving  plant  as  a 
I)art  of  this  equipment  should  lead  to  the  profitable  marketing  of 
ties,  poles,  piling,  and  paving  blocks. 

Summarizing,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  lumber  industry 
needs  profitable  methods  of  waste  utilization,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  methods  which  have  actually  been  applied  to  a  limited 
extent,  some  of  which  are  being  employed  to  a  greater  extent 
each  year;  that  a  number  of  methods  while  offering  much  of 
promise  hold  many  problems  requiring  solution  before  they  can  be 
considered  as  meeting  present  conditions.  Private  capital  is  doing 
much  along  several  lines  in  the  actual  testing  out  of  methods. 

The  branch  of  products  of  the  Forest  Service  is  conducting 
investigations  to  find  methods  to  prevent  waste,  to  utilize  waste, 
and  to  increase  the  service  of  timber.  This  work,  which  includes 
many  studies  of  interest  to  lumbermen,  is  conducted  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  along  different  lines 
but  in  a  less  comprehensive  way  by  the  Office  of  Wood  Utilization 
in  Washington.  The  Office  of  Wood  Utilization  is  now  completing 
a  statistical  investigation  of  the  wood-using  industries  of  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  this  work  should  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  lumber  trade,  since  there  will  be  available  (1)  the 
first  authentic  statement  of  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  lumber 
used  by  each  industry,  and  (2)  the  principal  uses  made  of  each 
species  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  thus  become  possible 
to  trace  lumber  into  its  various  channels  of  use  and  to  measure 
the  competition  of  different  kinds  of  wood  for  certain  purposes 
in  each  state.  It  is  planned  to  make  this  information  available 
for  use  in  two  series  of  publications;  one  concerning  each  of  the 
important  woods,  which  will  show  clearly  where  it  grows,  where 
it  is  milled,  where  and  by  what  industries  it  is  consumed  and  its 
exact  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  other  series  of  publica- 
tions will  give  similar  information  from  the  standpoint  of  each 
of  the  different  industries,  discussing  the  woods  which  are  of  par- 
ticular value  to  each  of  them.  Reports  of  this  character  are  now 
available  for  nearly  every  important  wood-consuming  state. 

Information  concerning  the  classes  of  raw  material  required  by 
the  wood-working  industries  is  being  assembled  in  order  that 
suggestions  looking  to  the  use  by  one  industry  of  the  waste  of 
another  may  be  brought  out.  Data  showing  the  classes,  quantities, 
and  forms  of  waste  in  each  of  the  different  industries  is  being 
compiled.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  use  of  waste  ma- 
terial in  the  industries  through  further  manufacture  lies  in  the 
absence  of  machines  which  will  economically  handle  wood  in  the 
peculiar  form  in  which  it  occurs  as  waste  material.  Few  machines, 
no  matter  how  small  the  articles  manufactured,  have  been  designed 
with  the  idea  of  using  waste  wood.  It  is  the  intention  to  assemble 
data  showing  what  opportunities  exist  for  machines  of  this  char- 
acter and  after  a  close  study  of  the  present  available  machinery  to 
place  the  information  before  machine  manufacturers  in  order  that 
they  may  design  new  equipment  to  meet  this  new  point  of  view. 

Inquiries  are  being  received  in  increasing  numbers  from  manu- 
facturers who  wish  to  use  or  dispose  of  various  kinds  of  raw 
material.  This  shows  plainly  that  much  more  attention  is  being 
given  to  this  matter  in  recent  years  than  ever  before.  Tests  are 
being  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  manufacturers  of  wooden 
articles  in  order  that  the  value  of  certain  untried  woods  may  be 
proved  out  under  new  uses  commercially,  thus  establishing  a  better 
market  for  the  wood  and  opening  up  new  sources  of  raw  material 
for  manufacture.  The  Office  of  Wood  Utilization  is  also  engaged 
in  an  endeavor  to  assist  in  a  more  complete  use  of  the  large  quan- 
tities of  chestnut  timber  which  are  being  killed  by  the  bark 
disease.  This  disease  is  steadily  advancing  into  the  unaffected 
chestnut  region  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  not 
eventually  cover  the  entire  chestnut  belt.  Since  the  trees  remain 
merchantable  only  a  few  years  after  their  death  from  this  disease, 
the  problem  of  securing  the  prompt  marketing  of  the  material 
is  pressing  in  the  states  north  of  Virginia,  and  a  great  deal  of 
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detailed  information  concerning  the  channels  of  use  into  which  the 
wood  may  be  directed  is  being  disseminated.  Actual  tests  are 
also  being  made  to  show  the  lack  of  foundation  for  certain  preju- 
dices which  exist  against  the  blight-killed  timber  in  some  sections. 
Similar  studies  have  been  made  where  large  areas  of  timber  have 
been  killed  by  fires  in  the  West. 

Large  quantities  of  low-grade  lumber  are  used  in  the  form  of 
both  outside  and  inside  scaffolding  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
or  interior  decoration.  Recently  several  forms  of  patented  scaf- 
folding have  been  placed  on  the  market,  some  of  which  offer  so 
many  advantages,  including  greatly  reduced  cost  over  present 
forms  of  lumber  scaffolding,  that  their  growing  use  is  certain.  These 
patented  forms  are  used  repeatedly.  The  Forest  Service  has  under 
way  an  investigation  from  which  it  is  planned  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  lumber  used  in  scaffolding  and  to  study  the  different 
patented  substitutes.  Lumbermen  themselves  can  offer  one  substi- 
tute which  can  be  used  more  cheaply  than  the  present  forms.  I 
refer  to  the  poles  scaffolding  used  almost  exclusively  in  European 
countries.  Instead  ox  dimension  timbers  fastened  by  nails  for  this 
temporary  work,  long,  light  poles  are  readily  put  up  and  fastened 
by  various  simple  devices  other  than  nails  or  spikes.  This  pole 
framework  carries  the  same  plank  floors  used  with  the  present 
dimension  timber  scaffolding.  The  material  is  used  repeatedly  and 
if  generally  introduced  would  furnish  a  brisk  market  for  long, 
light  poles  with  a  butt  diameter  not  exceeding  from  four  to  seven 


inches.  European  building  contractors  carry  a  large  stock  of 
these  poles. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  a  large  corps  of  experts  and 
is  working  upon  the  very  problems  which  the  preceding  discussion 
has  shown  to  be  vital  to  a  rapidly  increasing  utilization  of  waste 
by  chemical  industries.  New  woods  are  being  tried  out  under  the 
different  processes  such  as  in  the  production  of  paper  pulp  for 
wood  distillation,  alcohol,  etc.  Timber  strength  tests  to  show  the 
comparative  value  of  every  commercial  wood  in  the  United  States 
are  being  made. 

An  expensive  equipment  was  installed  last  summer  to  investi- 
gate fully  the  production  of  alcohol  from  sawdust  by  the  most  im- 
proved processes.  An  improved  type  of  dry  kiln  has  been  invented 
and  tried  out  with  most  satisfactory  results,  and  exact  data  on 
the  relative  durability  of  different  woods  and  the  value  of  different 
preserving  chemicals  is  being  determined  by  actual  tests  of  the 
material  in  railway  track,  pole  lines,  wharves,  etc. 

A  French  process  for  the  cheap  preservation  of  poles  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  the  national  forests  and  will  be  tried 
out  in  the  South.  It  is  believed  that  loblolly  pine  poles  can  'be 
made  decay  resistant  ten  or  twelve  years  at  small  expense  by  thia 
process. 

The  Forest  Service  hopes  that  lumbermen  will  follow  these  in- 
vestigations closely,  aid  with  their  advice,  and  take  full  advantage 
of  the  results. 
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Forest  Products  of  Canada 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  of  Canada,  through  its  forestry 
branch,  has  published  bulletins  34  and  35,  the  former  giving  sta- 
tistics of  the  output  of  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles,  for  1911,  and 
the  latter  the  production  of  erossties  and  poles  for  the  same  period. 
The  reports  were  compiled  by  E.  H.  Campbell,  director  of  forestry. 

The  figures  for  lumber  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  2,871  firms 
operating  sawmills  in  Canada.  That  was  an  increase  of  108  firms 
over  1910,  the  increase  occurring  in  every  province  except  Alberta 
and  Quebec.  It  was  greatest  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  total  value  of 
lumber,  lath  and  shingles  produced  in  1911  was  $82,321,664,  the 
items  being,  lumber  $75,830,954,  square  timber  $766,406,  shingles 
$3,512,078,  and  lath  $2,212,226. 

The  lumber  cut  was  largest  in  Ontario,  second  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  decreased  in  the  other  provinces  in  the  order  named: 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba, 
Alberta,  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  total  in  Canada  was  4,918,- 
202,000  feet,  which  was  an  increase  of  466,550,000  feet  over  1910. 
The  average  mill  in  1911  cut  1,713,000  feet,  against  1,611,000  feet 
for  1910.  The  mill  price  of  lumber,  averaged  for  all  kinds  and  in  all 
proviuces,  was  thirty-nine  cents  per  thousand  less  than  in  1910. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  value  at  the  mill  of  the 
twenty-six  kinds  of  wood  lumbered  in  Canada.  They  are  named 
in  the  order  of  their  rank  in  production  beginning  with  the 
highest: 

Spruce $13.65 

White    pine    20.01 

Douglas  fir   13.94 

Hemlock    12.65 

Cedar     14.86 

Red  or  Norway  pine 17.68 

Birch    (cliiefly  yellow  birch)    17.04 

Tamarack    13.95 

Western    yellow    pine 15.22 

Balsam  fir    12.16 

Maple    19.33 

Basswood    19.69 

Jack    pine 13.80 

Elm 19.26 

Ash   18.74 

Cottonwood    and    Aspen    15.24 

Beech 14.47 

Oak    28.57 


Chestnut   22.7S 

Hickory     29.4S 

Walnut 20.45 

Butternut    21.22 

Cherry     28.6S 

Yellow    poplar     19.43 

Sycamore 20.26 

Sassafras    12.00 

There  was  a  decrease  from  1910  to  1911  of  almost  fifty  per  cent  in 
the  cut  of  beech,  basswood,  and  balsam  fir.  Eight  other  woods 
showed  a  decrease,  while  hickory,  walnut,  and  cherry  increased. 
There  was  considerable  decline  in  the  average  price  of  white  pine 
and  Douglas  fir,  but  an  increase  in  quantity  for  both  of  these. 
White  X)ine  decreased  in  mill  price  40  cents  and  Douglas  fir,  $1.51. 
A  somewhat  remarkable  falling  off  in  mill  prices  occurred  with 
three  common  hardwoods,  hickory,  walnut  and  yellow  poplar.  The 
first  was  $10.31  cheaper  in  1911  than  in  1910;  the  second,  $18.81 
cheaper;  the  third,  $10.57  cheaper. 

The  annual  cut  of  spruce  in  Canada  is  less  than  200,000,000  feet 
below  the  cut  in  the  United  States,  and  Canada's  output  of  balsam 
fir  is  74,580,000  feet  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  cut  of  softwoods  exceeds  the  hardwood  output  fifteen  fold. 
In  the  United  States  the  hardwood  output  is  one-fifth  that  of  soft- 
wood. The  hardwood  which  is  cut  in  largest  quantity  in  Canada 
is  birch,  principally  yellow  birch,  followed  in  the  order  named  by 
maple,  basswood,  elm,  ash,  aspen  and  Cottonwood,  yellow  poplar, 
beech,  oak  and  chestnut.  The  output  of  oak  lumber  in  Canada  is 
less  than  8,000,000  feet.  This  is  not  two  per  cent  of  the  cut  of  oak 
in  Tennessee  or  in  West  Virginia.  Any  one  of  twenty-seven  states 
in  this  country  exceeds  the  cut  of  oak  in  the  whole  of  Canada. 
The  annual  production  of  ash  in  the  United  States  is  seven  times 
that  of  Canada.  Hickory  and  bla,ck  walnut  are  almost  extinct 
in  that  country.  A  little  yellow  poplar  is  sawed  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  some  cherry  is  found  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
but  the  whole  Canadian  output  of  cherry  is  only  one-eighteenth 
that  of  the  United  States.  All  the  sassafras  reported  was  cut  by  a 
single  mill  north  of  Lake  Erie. 

During  the  year  1911,  Canada  exported  the  equivalent  of  about 
14,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  square  timber,  chiefly  birch, 
white  pine,  and  elm.     The  trade  in  square  logs  has  been  declining 
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in  Canada  for  thirty-five  years  on  account  of  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  clear  timber  of  large  enough  dimensions  for  squaring. 
White  pine  of  this  kind  has  been  decreasing  since  1S6S,  but  has 
always  headed  the  list  of  Canadian  export  square  timber  until  1911 
when  birch  went  above  it  in  quantity  but  not  in  value."  Oak  is 
third  on  the  list  and  elm  fourth.  About  two  per  cent  of  the 
square   timber  exported  from  Canada  entered  the   United  States. 

The  output  of  shingles  decreased  more  than  100,000,000  from 
1910  to  1911.  The  cut  in  the  latter  year  was  1,838,474,000.  The 
principal  falling  off  occurred  in  British  Columbia  and  Quebec.  The 
most  expensive  shingles  were  made  in  Saskatchewan,  $2.85  per 
thousand,  and  the  cheapest  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  $1.25.  The 
«ut  of  shingles  in  the  United  States  for  1910  was  six  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  Canada's.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  Canadian 
shingles  are  of  cedar,  chiefly  the  western  red  cedar  and  the  north- 
ern white  cedar  or  arbor-vitse. 

The  output  of  lath  was  965,235,000  for  the  year,  at  an  average 
mill  value  of  $2.29  per  thousand.  Spruce  lath  constituted  the 
largest  quantit}',  followed  by  white  pine,  cedar,  Douglas  fir,  hem- 


lock, and  a  dozen  other  woods.  The  United  States  produces  about 
four  times  as  many  lath  annually  as  Canada.  Beech  makes  the 
most  expensive  lath  in  Canada  at  $7.50;  the  cheapest  is  Douglas 
fir  at  $1.83. 

In  1911  Canada  produced  13,683,770  crossties.  The  greatest  num- 
ber were  of  jack  pine,  followed  in  quantity  by  tamarack,  Douglas 
fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  cedar,  oak,  and  a  dozen  others.  Ten  million 
ties  were  used  in  improving  old  tracks,  and  most  of  the  others  went 
into  western  lines.  A  rather  large  number  listed  as  jack  pine 
were  lodgepole  pine   cut  in   the  region   of   the   Rocky   Mountains. 

It  is  estimated  in  Canada  that  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  crossties 
are  destroyed  by  decay,  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  by  mechani- 
cal wear,  and  one-half  per  cent  by  insects.  About  10,000,000  ties^ 
are  annually  destroyed. 

The  number  of  poles  purchased,  was  585,703.  That  was  nearly 
200,000  less  than  were  purchased  in  1910.  Their  principal  uses 
were  in  electric  power  lines,  for  steam  and  electric  roads,  and  for 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  poles  were 
cedar.     The  second  wood  in  quantity  was  western  larch. 
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Big  Holdings  of  a  Scarce  Wood 


Nearly  a  year  ago  when  C.  L.  Willey,  the  leading  veneer  and 
fancy  wood  man  of  Chicago,  made  a  single  contract  for  the  de- 
livery of  two  carloads  of  black  walnut  veneers  weekly  for  a  long 
period,  wiseacres  in  the  trade  shook  their  heads.  It  was  felt  that 
Mr.  Willey  had  assumed  a  pretty  large  contract,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  black  walnut  was  one  of  the  scarcest  woods  in  the 
United  States. 

The  present  total  output  of  black  walnut  in  this  country  is  less 
than  forty  million  feet  annually,  of  which  about  one-half  is  ex- 
ported in  log  form,  largely  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Willey  has  not  only  made  his  deliveries  during  the  last  eight 


months  of  two  cars  of  veneers  weekly  on  this  order,  but  has 
taken  care  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  miscellaneous  black  wal- 
nut veneer  trade  as  well.  At  the  present  time  he  has  in  his  log 
yards  at  Eobey  street  and  Blue  Island  avenue  approximately 
1,250,000  feet  of  as  good  black  walnut  logs  as  has  been  seen  in 
years.  These  logs  are  piled  on  four  rollways,  and  are  pictured 
on  this  page.  The  rollway  shown  in  the  upper  left  hand  picture 
is  about  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  the  illustration  in  the 
upper  right  hand  shows  another  aggregation  of  logs  nearly  as 
long.     The  other  two  pictures  show  smaller  dumps. 

Besides  this  quantity  of  black  walnut,  Mr.  Willey  owns  upwards 
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of  four-hundred  additional  carloads,  which  are  in  process  of  ship-       and   doubtless  will   never   be   duplicated   in  the   history   of   black 


ment  to  the  Chicago  plant.  These  logs  have  been  picked  up  by 
his  buyers  in  small  quantities  in  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  This  is  probably  the  largest  assemblage 
of  black  walnut  logs  that  has  been  seen  for  the  past  ten  years. 


walnut  veneer  and  lumber  production.  On  the  present  basis  of 
production,  Mr.  Willey  is  manufacturing  into  veneer  and  lumber 
ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  output  of  American  walnut  logs,  ex- 
clusive ot  those  which  are  shipped  abroad  for  foreign  consumption. 
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The  Flood  Situation 


The  effect  pf  the  unprecedented  flood  throughout  the  Middle 
West  will  be  felt  particularly  by  the  lumber  business.  Its  effect 
has  already  been  seen  in  some  sections  in  the  matter  of  stock 
flooded  and  washed  away  and  of  tying  up  transportation  so  that 
delivery  has  been  very  nearly  impossible.  It  is  impractical  to 
attempt  to  give  a  graphic  description  of  flood  conditions  without 
being  actually  on  the  ground.  Hence  Hardwood  Record  has  ar- 
ranged to  secure  reports  from  various  important  sections  showing 
what  has  already  been  done  to  the  lumber  business  by  the  floods, 
and  also  telling  the  possible  future  effects  which  will  be  felt.  These 
reports  are  shown  in  connection  with  this  article. 

At  Cairo,  the  Ohio  river  rose  to  its  highest  stage  and  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  prevent  any  breaking  or  overflow  of  the 
levees.  Every  able-bodied  man  within  reach  was  drafted  into 
service  by  the  troopers  in  charge,  and  they  worked  like  demons 
piling  up  sandbags  and  dumping  rock  ballast  in  order  to  build  the 
levees  as  high  and  substantially  as  possible.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  it  is  believed  that  the  danger  mark  has  been  passed,  and 
that  nothing  need  be  anticipated,  although  the  high  water  mark 
passed  any  previous  records  and  the  resulting  pressure  on  the 
levees  was  terrific.  Still  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  to  strengthen 
them  they  were  equal  to  the  task. 

A  large  amount  of  lumber  was  shipped  out  of  Cairo  and  Mound 
City  immediately  before  the  floods,  and  for  this  reason  and  be- 
cause of  the  adequacy  of  the  levees  to  perform  their  duty  in  most 
cases,  the  loss  to  the  lumber  trade  was  nowhere  near  what  had 
been  anticipated. 

At  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  at  other  points,  the  highest  water  since 
1884  was  experienced.  The  usual  ill  effects  were  felt  by  the  lumber 
trade,  which  was  completely  tied  up,  both  because  of  suspension  of 
transportation,  and  because  of  stock  being  submerged.  At  this 
writing,  the  railroad  companies  are  resuming  normal  operations. 

At  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  lumber  trade  experienced  considerable 
loss  due  directly  to  the  floods.  The  height  reached  was  the  greatest 
ever  recorded  at  Evansville,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  mills  are  on  high  land  or  well  away  from  the  river,  the  princi- 
pal damage  was  done  to  woodworking  factories  and  yards  rather 
than  to  the  mills.  However,  considerable  quantities  of  logs  and 
lumber  were  swept  away,  and  the  aggregate  damage  was  consider- 
able. Evansville  was  practically  cut  off  as  far  as  railroad  trans- 
portation was  concerned  for  several  days.  Kailroads  operating  out 
of  Evansville  have,  however,  up  to  this  time  gotten  back  to  pretty 
nearly  a  normal  condition. 

Fi'om  the  mountainous  regions  in  eastern  Tennessee  and  western 
North  Carolina  come  reports  that  the  damage  in  those  sections 
was  very  considerable.  Enormous  rainfall  resulted  in  devastation, 
which  washed  out  bridges  and  railroad  tracks  and  caused  con- 
siderable damage  to  buildings,  and  held  up  logging  and  sawmUl 
operations.  Of  course,  in  this  section  the  actual  damage  to  lum- 
ber is  nothing.  The  chief  loss  resulted  from  the  suspension  of 
operations  and  the  washing  away  of  structures  of  various  kinds. 

A  report  from  Memphis' dated  April  6  says: 

"The  crest  of  the  rise  in  the  Mississippi  river  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Memphis  and  will  arrive  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 
S.  C.  Emery,  local  forecaster,  still  insists  that  the  river  will  go  to 
a  stage  of  between  45  and  46  feet  as  against  the  highest  previous 
stage  reached  in  April  last  year,  45.3.  The  reading  of  the  gauge 
this  morning  showed  a  stage  of  43.7,  or  within  1.6  feet  of  the 
maximum  for  this  city.     The   river  is  now  rising,  but  it   is   said 


that  the  rise,  which  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  IY2  feet  per 
day  for  the  past  few  days,  will  be  less  rapid  during  the  next  few 
days.  The  height  to  which  the  river  will  go  will  be  determined 
in  large  measure  by  the  resistance  shown  by  the  levees.  A  higher 
stage  would  have  been  recorded  last  year  at  Memphis  but  for  the 
numerous  breaks  which  occurred  in  the  levee  system  at  points  in 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  which  allowed  the  waters  to  spread  over 
a  much  larger  area. 

"There  have  been  no  breaks  so  far  in  the  levees  in  either  state. 
The  situation  was  described  as  very  threatening  a  couple  of  days 
ago  at  Eeelfoot  Lake,  west  Tennessee,  where  one  of  the  bad  breaks 
occurred  last  year,  but  the  crest  is  already  at  that  point  and  the 
embankment  is  still  holding,  with  prospects  of  continuing  to  do 
so.  At  Wilson,  Modoc,  Wyanoke  and  other  points  in  Arkansas 
where  breaks  were  experienced  in  1912,  there  is  a  considerable 
margin,  even  with  a  stage  of  46  feet  at  Memphis,  and  there  is  a 
note  of  optimism  in  the  reports  given  out  by  the  levee  authori- 
ties regarding  their  holding.  Major  Markham  of  the  United 
States  Army,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  oflicials  of  the  St. 
Francis  Levee  Board  and  Major  Dabney,  who  has  charge  of  im- 
portant levees  south  of  Memphis,  say  that  conditions  are  quite- 
favorable.  They  emphasize  the  important  part  played  in  the  fight 
by  the  excellent  weather  which  has  prevailed  since  it  became 
known  that  the  river  would  go  so  high.  Conditions  this  year  have 
been  in  striking  contrast  with  last  year  in  this  respect.  Then  it 
rained  almost  every  day,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  strengthen 
the  levees  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  embankments, 
owing  to  their  soggy  condition,  from  having  anything  like  normal 
resisting  power.  There  has  been  only  one  rain  in  this  section  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  weather  during 
the  next  few  days,  but  levee  men  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  fight  has  already  been  won  and  that  there  will  be  no 
serious  crevasses. 

"The  present  high  water  has  already  put  a  number  of  lumber 
manufacturing  plants  in  Memphis  out  of  commission  and  they 
will  have  to  remain  closed  down  for  some  days.  In  North  Memphis 
Moore  &  McFerren,  the  Memphis  Stave  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Tennessee  Hoop  Company  and  the  Anchor  mills  have  already 
had  to  suspend,  and  in  New  South  Memphis  the  following  are  out 
of  commission  for  the  time  being:  Columbia  Package  Company, 
Gillette  Brothers,  May  Brothers,  Memphis  Baud  Mill  Company 
and  the  McLean  Hardwood  Lumber  Company.  Private  protecting^ 
levees  were  built  in  New  South  Memphis,  but  they  were  not  able 
to  withstand  the  strain,  and  lumber  interests  are  suffering  to  the 
extent  indicated.  Other  plants  will  likely  be  affected  before  the 
high  water  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  May  Brothers  and  others,  when 
they  saw  that  they  would  be  unable  to  protect  their  yards,  moved 
their  lumber  to  high  ground  and  thus  saved  themselves  the  trouble 
of  having  to  market  a  great  deal  of  overflowed  stock,  as  was  the 
case  last  year.  There  are  some  other  plants  here  that  will  pos- 
sibly be  affected  by  the  decrease  in  log  receipts,  but  that  will 
depend  largely  upon  how  the  railroads  get  through  the  flood.  Last 
year  they  suffered  heavily  and  it  was  impossible ,  even  for  the 
mills  not  affected  by  the  high  water  to  bring  in  their  timber,  with 
the  result  that  the  hardwood  lumber  industry  suffered  almost  com- 
plete paralysis  for  a  time.  At  this  writing  the  Illinois  Central, 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Bock  Island  System,  the  Frisco  Sys- 
tem and  other  roads  entering  Memphis  from  the  West  are  still 
intact  and  are  handling  lumber,  logs  and  other  traflSc  though  on 
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somewhat  delayed  schedules.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
establish  boat  service  between  Memjjhis  and  Madison  and  between 
Memphis  and  Helena  in  the  event  the  western  lines  are  put  out 
of  commission  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  complete  tying  up  of 
westbound  traflSc  as  was  the  case  last  year. 

"The  extent  to  which  outside  lumber  interests  will  be  inter- 
fered with  will  depend  almost  if  not  altogether  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  levees  hold.  Large  lumber  manufacturing  firms  at 
Wilson,  Proctor,  Marked  Tree  and  other  points  in  Arkansas  last 
year  had  their  plants  badly  damaged  and  suffered  heavy  loss 
through  the  overflow  of  their  lumber.  This  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  breaking  of  the  St.  Francis  levee  at  so  many  points,  notably 
Golden  Lake,  near  Wilson,  Modoc,  Wyanoke  and  other  points  which 
filled  the  St.  Francis  basin  with  flood  waters.  If  the  levees  hold 
this  year  those  interests  which  were  so  badly  damaged  last  year 
Will  doubtless  escape  with  only  minor  loss.  Thus,  from  the  stand- 
point of  outside  lumber  interests,  the  outlook  is  regarded  as  de- 
cidedlj'  more  favorable  than  last  year. 

"The  levee  at  Beulah,  Miss.,  where  a  serious  crevasse  occurred 
last  year  and  where  the  flood  waters  of  the  earlier  rise  in  the 
Mississippi  this  year  did  considerable  damage  to  lumber  and  other 
interests,  has  been  repaired  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  believed  by 
levee  interests  that  it  will  hold.  The  Illinois  Central  took  the 
matter  in  hand  a  short  time  ago,  built  a  railroad  to  the  break  and 
poured  thousands  of  tons  of  crushed  stone  into  the  crevasse,  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  large  amount  of  dirt.  Work  is  still  in  prog- 
ress and  there  are  yet  a  number  of  days  before  the  crest  of  the 
rise  will  go  so  far  south  as  Beulah.  In  the  meantime  every  pos- 
sible effort  is  being  put  forth  to  further  prepare  the  new  embank- 
ment for  the  protecting  service  it  is  to  perform." 

No  considerable  damage  resulted  from  the  recent  floods  and 
storms  at  Nashville,  although  there  was  more  or  less  timber  de- 
stroyed at  different  points  and  the  high  waters  interfered  with  the 
operation  of  mills  on  river  banks  and  with  hauling  over  rural  roads. 
The  amount  of  rebuilding  which  will  necessarily  result  from  the 
storm  damage  will  naturally  benefit  the  lumber  trade,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail. 

At  Cincinnati  the  many  manufacturing  plants  along  the  Mill- 
creek  valley  were  either  destroyed  or  so  badly  damaged  as  to  put 
them  completely  out  of  business  for  weeks,  and  business  was 
completely  paralyzed.  Lumber  interests  at  all  these  points  have 
been  heavy  sufferers.  Most  of  the  stock  in  the  valley  has  been 
swept  awa}^  and  millions  of  feet  of  all  kinds  of  building  material 
will  be  needed  for  reconstruction  work  when  rebuilding  commences. 
The  railroads  have  also  been  hit  hard,  most  of  their  bridges  over 
the  many  streams  having  been  washed  away,  and  all  of  the  avail- 
able timber  in  this  city  has  been  bought  up  by  them  for  the  con- 
struction of  temporary  bridges  just  as  soon  as  the  Ohio  river  re- 
cedes so  far  as  to  make  the  work  possible.  The  highest  stage  of 
the  river  was  69  feet  8  inches — just  lacking  2  feet  1  inch  of 
equaling  the  highest  water  ever  known  here,  in  1884,  when  it  was 
71  feet  9  inches.  The  water  was  almost  up  to  Third  street,  the 
entire  west  end  being  completely  under  water,  as  was  also  the  east 
end  of  the  city,  while  many  of  the  smaller  towns  across  the  river 
in  Kentucky  were  completely  submerged,  only  house  tops  or  chim- 
neys showing  where  Dayton,  Ky.,  used  to  te. 

The  lumber  interests  at  Cincinnati,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
out  of  business,  the  big  west  end  yards  being  probably  the  worst 
off.  At  many  of  these  yards  lumbermen,  knowing  that  a  high 
stage  of  water  was  inevitable,  constructed  booms  around  the  yards 
and  thus  saved  their  property,  none  of  which  was  lost  so  far  as 
can  be  learned  at  this  time,  although  many  of  the  lumber  piles 
floated  and  upset.  Some  of  the  yards  were  pretty  well  tangled  up 
and  will  require  more  or  less  reconstruction.  There  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  loss  of  property  to  lumbermen  on  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary precautions  taken. 

H-4RDW00D  Record  's  correspondent  at  Columbus,  O.,  says  that 
the  unprecedented  flood  which  swept  Ohio  during  the  latter  part 
of  March  had  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  hardwood  trade  in  cen- 
tral Ohio.     Mail  was  cut  off  entirely  for  almost  a  week  and  orders 


consequently  were  infrequent.  Eailroads  were  out  of  commission 
for  some  time,  and  it  will  require  weeks  for  them  to  resume  their 
usual  state  of  affairs.  Cars  loaded  with  lumber  were  swept  away 
and  lost,  and  the  market  in  every  way  was  demoralized. 

Lumbermen  were  powerless  to  help  themselves  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Business  has  not  yet  become  normal,  although  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  flood  was  a  good  demand  for  many  items 
in  the  hardwood  trade.  Railroads  especially,  which  suffered  the 
loss  of  many  bridges  and  trestles,  purchased  all  of  the  timbei-  that 
they  could  secure.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  lumber  and 
allied  trades  in  Columbus  is  well  over  $50,000. 

The  floods  did  not  touch  Toledo  hea^aly.  There  was  some  raising 
of  the  water  above  normal,  of  course,  and  some  of  the  lumber 
yards  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Maumee  river  and  of  Swan 
creek  suffered  some  losses,  although  by  no  means  heavy  ones. 
There  were  some  instances  of  valuable  lumber  being  corralled  by 
grappling  hooks,  but  for  the  most  part  the  lumber  was  in  good 
shape  and  practically  all  the  loss  will  be  occasioned  by  the  neces- 
sity for  repiling. 

Outside  of  Toledo,  at  Defiance,  Napoleon,  TifSn,  Fremont,  Piqua, 
Dayton  and  other  cities,  the  damage  was  greater  and  some  large 
lumber  firms  have  suffered  severely,  almost  the  entire  stock  being 
lost  in  a  number  of  instances.  Even  when  the  lumber  was  not 
carried  off  the  losses  on  hardwood  lumber  was  great  owing  to  the 
deterioration  of  quality  caused  by  the  sediment  and  sand  which 
ground  into  the  timber  and  made  cutting  extremely  difficult,  the 
sediment  dulling  the  knives. 

The  tying  up  of  railroad  systems  has  been  the  most  disconcert- 
ing thing  with  the  Toledo  concerns,  as  shipments  have  been  refused 
by  the  greater  share  of  the  railroads  here  until  within  the  past 
few  days,  when  conditions  have  again  resumed  a  normal  attitude. 

Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  damage  was  done  to  hardwood 
lumber  throughout  the  district,  but  something  can  be  saved  by 
repiling.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  losses  will  be  an  advantage  to 
the  lumber  trade  generally,  as  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the 
flooded  districts  will  have  to  be  repaired  and  rebuilt,  and  this  in 
addition  to  the  building  due  to  the  natural  growth. 


"The  Oldest  Living  Thing" 

The  story  of  the  great  Mexican  C3'"press  tree  at  Santa  Maria  del 
Tule  is  again  going  the  rounds,  under  the  caption,  "The  Oldest 
Living  Thing  in  the  World."  It  is  said  to  have  a  trunk  over 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  estimates  place  its  age  at  from  5,000 
to  6,000  years.  Nobody  knows  how  old  it  is,  as  there  is  no  history 
of  its  youth.  The  annual  rings  have  never  been  counted.  The  tree 
has  been  known  by  white  people  a  couple  hundred  years,  and  that 
is  as  far  back  as  there  is  definite  information.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  bore  into  the  trunk  and  take  out  a  plug  extending  from 
the  bark  inward  a  couple  of  feet,  and  by  counting  the  rings,  esti- 
mate the  rest,  and  thus  ascertain  how  old  the  tree  is. 

Nothing  reliable  can  be  found  out  that  way.  It  is  well  known 
that  rate  of  growth  for  a  large  tree  has  seldom  been  uniform 
throughout  its  whole  life.  A  young  trunk  nearly  always  grows 
much  faster  than  an  old  one.  It  is  equally  impracticable  to  deter- 
mine the  age  of  one  tree  by  comparing  its  size  with  another  whose 
age  is  known.  That  is  what  some  propose  doing  with  the  big  tree 
in  Mexico;  in  fact,  it  has  been  done  already,  and  argument  has  been 
made  that  since  one  cypress  four  feet  in  diameter  was  670  years 
old,  the  one  in  Mexico,  which  is  forty  feet  through,  must  be  ten 
times  as  old.     Experience  has  shown  that  no  such  ratio  exists. 

Coming  back  again  to  the  big  Mexican  cypress,  it  may  not  be  as 
old  as  its  size  indicates.  The  appearance  of  the  tree  itself  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  that,  for  some  who  have  seen  it  say  it  con- 
sists of  a  clump  of  cypresses,  once  separate  trees,  but  by  enlarging 
they  have  grown  together,  and  now  form  a  ribbed  and  fluted  mass 
which  is  one  trunk  but  once  consisted  of  several.  If  that  is  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  the  tree  as  it  stands  is  no  older  than  the 
original  trees  which  grew  together  in  the  process  of  forming  it. 
The  estimated  age,  therefore,  of  .5,000  or  6.000  years  should  be 
divided  by  five  or  six,  at  least. 
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The  Mail  Bag 


Any  reader  of  HARDWOOD  RECORD  desiring  to  communicate 
with  any  of  the  Inquirers  listed  in  this  section  can  have  the  ad- 
dresses on  written  request  to  the  Mail  Bag  Department,  HARD- 
WOOD RECORD,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  and  referring 
to  the  number  at  the  head  of  each  letter  and  enclosing  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope. 


B  421 — Has  Florida  Cedar  to  Market 
Ebensburg,  ra.,  Apr.  3. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:     I  wish  to  securo 
a   marltet  for   Florida   aromatic   red  cedar,   estimate   3.000   cubic  feet.     I 
can  deliver  at   Jacksonville,   Fla.,   and   can  load  for  export,   it   desired. 


Any  reader  wishing  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  the  above  corre- 
spondent, can  have  the  address  by  referring  to  B  421. —  Editor. 
B  422— Not  Affected  by  Floods 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  Mar.  2S. — Editor  Hardwood  Record:  The  reports 
that  have  gone  out  from  this  city  in  regard  to  the  situation  caused  b.v 
the  recent  floods  in  this  district  may  have  caused  some  of  our  customers 
and  friends  to  think  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  fill  their  orders 
promptly,  but  we  are  pleased  to  state  that,  fortunately,  our  plant  was 
not  affected  by  the  hish  waters,  and  as  we  have  our  own  water  supply 
and  lighting  system  we  have  been  able  to  run  right  along  without  any 
interruption.  Traffic  is  now  fast  resuming  its  normal  condition  and  all 
orders   and   inquiries   will  have  prompt    attention. 

E.    C.    ATKINS   &   CO..    INC., 
N.   A.   Gladding.   Vice-President. 

B  423 — Seeks  Sawed  or  Sliced  Gum  Veneers 

Cincinnati.  0..  Apr.  1. —  Editor  II.vrdwood  Record;  You  recently  sent 
us  a  list  of  the  annual  requirements  of  users  of  veneers  in  this  country. 
However,  we  would  still  be  more  interested  in  having  a  list  of  the 
makers  of  veneers,  particularly  of  any  people  who  make  sawed  or  sliced 
gum  veneers,  as  we  do  not  want  rotary  cut  stock. 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  referred  to  several 
producers  of  sawed  and  sliced  gum  veneers.  Any  others  inter- 
ested in  the  inquiry  can  have  the  address  on  application. — Editor. 

B  424^Wants  Works  on  Flooring 

Detroit,  Mich..  Mar.  23. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  I  am  thinking  of 
going  into  the  business  of  laying  nardwood  floors  in  private  residences. 
I  would  like  to  get  a  book  which  treats  of  plain  and  fancy  flooring, 
giving  an  estimate  of  time  to  do  the  various  kinds  of  work.  If  you 
publish  anything  along  this  line,  or  know  of  anyone  who  does.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  lieen  referred  to  various  pub- 
lications and  sovtrces  of  information  to  secure  the  facts  he  seeks. — 
Editor. 

B  425 — Wants  ys-Inch  Square  Oak  Strips 

Eastwood,  N.  Y..  Alar.  27. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  ;  We  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  give  us  the  names  of  various  concerns 
who  would  be  in  a  position  to  quote  prices  on  fs-inch  square  oak  strips, 
random  lengths,  dre.ssed  four  sides  to  exact  size,  from  clear  stock.  We 
want  from   10.000   to  50,000  running   f.et. 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  supplied  with  a  list  of 
concerns  that  would  likely  be  interested  in  this  inquiry.  Any 
others  can  have  the  address  on  api.lication  to  "B  425.  "—Editor. 

B  426 — Wants  to  Market  Osage  Orange  Logs 

Goodland,  Ind.,  Apr.  3. — Editor  Hardwood  Record  :  Charles  C.  Deam 
of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  of  Indiana,  advises  me  to  write  you  for 
information  concerning  Osage  orange  logs,  which  wood  is  used  in  Qnishini; 
work  of  Pullman  cars.  I  have  a  part  of  a  carload  of  logs  running  from 
8   to    18   feet    in   length,    and   from    12    to    IS    inches   in   dia.meter. 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  advised  that  we  were 
not  aware  that  the  Pullman  Company  ever  employed  any  Osage 
orange  in  the  finishing  of  its  cars.  He  is  further  advised  that  Osage 
orange  has  but  little  general  demand  save  in  the  form  of  fence 
posts,  but  two  addresses  have  been  given  him,  in  which  it  is 
deemed  possible  he  may  be  able  to  market  the  wood  for  inlay  pur- 
poses.— Editor. 


B  427 — Use  of  Sassafras 

Toxarkana,  Tex.,  Apr.  (J. — Editor  Hauuwdod  1!ecord  :  Can  you  give 
us  an  idea  as  to  the  class  of  trade  that  consumes  sassafras?  Also  would 
like  an  idea  as  to  the  prices  for  which  is  sells. 

Lumber  Company. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  been  advised  that  sassafras  is 
marketed  in  the  form  of  fence  posts,  staves  for  buckets,  2x4  fence 
rails,  4x6  arbor  posts,  railway  ties,  and  often  in  the  form  of  lumber 
for  the  production  of  coffins  and  moth-proof  chests.  There  is  no 
established  price  for  this  wood,  but  it  ranges  along  pretty  closely 
with  poplar  values. — Editor. 


'News  Miscellany 


Meetings  of  Memphis  Club 

John  A.  Fox,  secretary-manager  of  the  Mississippi  River  Levee  As- 
sociation, successor  to  the  Interstate  Levee  Association,  delivered  an 
address  before  the  meeting  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis  at  the 
Hotel  Gayoso.  Saturday,  Mar.  29,  in  which  he  asserted  that  this  or- 
ganization had  been  launched  for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing  from 
the  LTnited  States  government  an  appropriation  sufficiently  large  to 
build  and  maintain  a  system  of  levees  adequate  for  the  complete  pro- 
tection of  the  property  and  lives  of  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
He  said  that  he  and  those  who  are  associated  with  him,  including  some 
of  the  most  prominent  professional  and  business  men  in  the  United 
States,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  handle  this 
gigantic  problem  without  the  aid  of  the  United  States  government  and 
that  he  proposed  to  go  forward  with  the  work  of  education  of  public 
sentiment  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  demand  this  work  at  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  authorities.  He  stated  that  the  best  engineering 
thought  of  the  country  agreed  that  the  building  of  the  levees  and  revet- 
ment work  was  the  only  means  of  solving  this  problem  and  that  the 
separate  levee  boards  could  not  cope  with  it.  He  also  declared  that  it 
would  require  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  about  $50,000  per  year,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  educational  campaign  which  is  to  be  waged 
during  the  next  three  or  four  years.  He  thought  Memphis  ought  to 
contribute  at  least  $10,000  a  year  because  this  city  and  section  would  be 
a  direct  beneficiary  of  the  work  planned.  He  further  expressed  the 
view  that  the  lumbermen  of  this  city  and  territory  should  pay  at  least 
$2,000    of    this    amount. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  club  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  canvass  the  lumbermen  for  subscriptions.  This  work 
will  have  to  be  done  by  the  individual  lumbermen  rather  than  through 
the   Lumbermen's   Club. 

K.  D.  McKellar,  Congressman  from  the  tenth  Tennessee  district,  was 
also  present  and  told  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  draw  up  a  bill  authorizing  the  division  of  the 
United  States  into  shipping  zones  so  that  hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  might  be  facilitated.  This  was  in  answer  to  the 
request  made  recently  by  the  club  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  bill 
into  Congress.  He  also  said  that  he  was  hopeful  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible at  the  forthcoming  session  to  bring  the  steamship  companies  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  said  h? 
regarded  the  commission  as  one  of  the  most  important  arms  of  the  gov- 
ernment service  and  that  its  jurisdii'tion  over  the  steamship  com- 
panies in  the  matter  of  rates  would  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  ex- 
porters of   lumber  as   well   as  other  commodities. 

Mr.  McKellar  heartily  endorsed  the  address  of  Mr.  Fox  and  declared 
that  be  would  he  very  glad  indeed  to  lend  every  possible  assistance  to 
the  plans  looking  to  federal  handling  of  the  levee  problem.  He  as- 
serted that  he  was  confident  that  it  could  be  successfully  handled  only 
through  the  financial  resources  of  the  United  States  government  and 
that  the  question  of  states'  rights,  which  had  been  raised  by  some  in- 
terests, could  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty.  He  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  someone  on  the  spot  who  was  responsible  for  the 
work  to  he  done  and  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Mississippi  would  be 
properly  restrained  until  someone  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  and 
gave   it   his   undivided   attention. 

J.  M.  Card  of  the  J.  il.  Card  Lumber  Company,  Chattanooga,  was 
also  present.  He  has  been  in  Memphis  for  the  past  few  days  attend- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  rules  committee  of  the  National  Hardwood  Lum- 
ber Association.  He  said  that  some  changes  had  been  made  but  that 
these  had  been  comparatively  few.  He  also  said  that  the  committee  was 
counting  upon  the  support  of  the  Memphis  delegation  to  the  annual  of 
the    association. 

S.  B.  Anderson  of  the  .Vnderson-Tully  Company,  was  named  as  the 
delegate  from  the  Lumb'.'rnien's  Club  of  Memphis  to  the  hearing  at  Chi- 
cago in  the  case  of  the  Pridham  Box  Company  vs.  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  This  involves  the  question  of  uniform  rates  on  goods  shipped 
in  both  wooden  and  straw  board  packages.  At  present  goods  shipped  In 
the  straw  board  cases  take  a  lower  rate  than  those  shipped  in  wooden 
■.ontainers.     Tliis  is  a  matter  which  is  of  very  great  interest  to  Memphi.s 
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because  this  is  one  of  tlie  leading  points  foi-  the  manufactun-  of  sliool;s 
and  otlier  material   used  in  tlie  manufacture   of  wooden  pacliages. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  aslied  for  a  conference  with 
the  lumber  organizations  in  reference  to  estimated  weights  on  hardwood 
lumber  shipments  and  uniformity  of  standards  of  weighing.  The  club 
turned  this  matter  over  to  the.  river  and  rail  committee  with  authority 
to  send  a  delegate  to  Washington  if  it  coKiidercd  this  the  proper  course 
to  take.     The   conference   is   scheduled    for    April    14. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  in  connection  with  the  recent  death  of 
Donald    P.    Mann. 

•  ♦  • 

The  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis,  at  a  special  meeting  held  at  the 
Business  Men's  Club  Thursday  evening,  April  3,  rescinded  its  action  at 
the  regular  meeting  Saturday,  March  29,  endorsing  House  Bill  No.  524 
providing  for  an  extra  premium  of  three  per  cent  on  and  the  payment 
of  $1  for  recording  all  policies  on  insurance  issued  by  companies  not 
authorized  to  do  business  in  Tennessee.  There  appeared  to  be  consider- 
able disagreement  over  the  endorsement  of  this  bill  and  it  was  because 
of  this  fact  that  the  subject  was  brought  up  at  a  special  meeting.  It 
is  given  out  that  the  rescinding  of  its  former  action  does  not  mean  that 
the  club  will  actively  oppose  the  passage  of  the  measure  ;  but  the  club 
is  desirous  of  continuing  the  fight  for  lower  insurance  rates  and  did  not 
wish  its  attitude  with  respect  to  this  bill  to  prejudice  its  interests  in 
any   way. 

The  subject  was  referred  baclc  to  the  law  and  insurance  committee 
of  the  club,  of  which  James  E.  Starlj  is  chairman,  and  this  committee 
will  continue  its  recent  vigorous  campaign  for  lower  insurance  rates  in 
this  city  as  present  rates  are  regarded  as  quite  excessive  and  badly  out 
of  line   with  those  at  points   north   of  the   Ohio  river. 

Coming  Meetings 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation decided  at  its  last  meeting  that  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
association  is  to  be  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
June   3   and   4.     The  headquarters   will   be   at   the   Hotel   Baltimore. 

President  Hamar  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manu- 
facturers' Association  announces  that  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
that  association  ■will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pflster.  Milwaukee,  on  Apr.  23. 
.\  very  interesting  program  is  being  arranged  and  full  details  will  be 
announced   later. 

Lumbermen's  Exchange  in  Monthly  Meeting 

The  regular  mont'al.v  meeting  of  the  Lumbermeu's  Exchange,  was  held 
Apr.  3.  William  T.  Betts.  president,  in  the  chair.  A  resolution  was 
passed  at  this  meeting  in  reply  to  communication  from  the  State  Forestry 
-Association,  urging  the  Pennsylvania  senators  to  vote  for  the  bills  known 
as  the  "Timberland  Taxation  Bills."  The  J.  A.  Finlay  Lumber  Com- 
pany was  elected  a  member  of  the  exchange  at  this  meeting. 

On  Apr.  10  the  election  of  officers  and  directors  for  1913  will  take 
place,  after  which  tlie  annual  banquet  will  be  held  on  roof  garden  of  the 
Bellevue   Stratford  hotel. 

Northern  Cut  and  Shipments,  February,  1913 

The  production  of  hemlock  and  haidwuod  lumber  continued  in  February 
at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  in  January,  the  slightly  reduced  cut 
being  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  sawing  days  in  February.  Sliip- 
ments  kept  up  well  and  were  in  especially  good  volume  considering  the 
excessive  shortage  of  stocks.  Much  hemlock  is  being  shipped  in  a  half 
dry    condition. 

The  summary  of  reports  for  the  last  twelve  months,  given  below, 
shows  that  during  this  period,  hemlock  shipments  have  exceeded  the  cut 
by  thirty-seven  per  cent  and  that  hardwood  shipments  have  gone  beyond 
production  by  fifteen  per  cent.  Shipments  of  hemlock  and  hardwood 
combined  have  exceeded  production  by  thirty  per  cent  since  Mar.  1,  1912. 

Reports  from   seventy-four   firms  give   these   totals   for    February  ; 

Sawed  Shipped 

Firms.  Jf.   Ft.  Firms.  M.   Ft. 

HEMI.OCIv      41  17,210  02  30,673 

Ash     28  7."il  14  455 

Basswood     35  4,715  37  2,864 

Beech      0  103  1  14 

Itii-ch            36  8.90!>  46  5.948 

Elra             30  3.072  31  2.291 

Maple     33  7.248  33  6,236 

Oall     IT  331  10  123 

Mixed     13  8,272  8  1,413 

ALL     HARDWOODS 33.401  I'HIi 

Total    Hemlock    and    Hardwoods 50,611  oO.Ol  i 

CUT  AND  SHIPMENTS  NORTHERN  HEMLOCK  AND  HARDWOOD 

HEMLOCK  ASH  BASSWOOD 

Cut      Shipped  Cut      Snipped  Cut     Shipped 

Month                     Reports  M  Feet   .M  Feet   M  Feet   M  Feet  M  Feet    M  Feet 

■Hireh                                         .72        22.984        39,0.';-  840  941  5..'i92        2.821 

'Vnril       72        30.4S8        43,565  588  808  0.084        3.041 

Mav       .76        43.781        (11,181  S9fi  800  3.481        2.724 

,,,„.    .78        50.720        59,655  845  703  3.864        4. 380 

T,,iv       76        51,556        58,392  370  891  2.445        6,353 

"Viiust ■           ...70        53.954        54,459  350        1.038  2.938        5.390 

SeDtember 71        36.094        61,316  291  830  2.214        4.115 

Oc^obTr          ...74        31.098        52.570  263  987  2342        G,198 

November '.'. 73        21,522        39.282  259        1,137  2..3C3        0.499 

DeclSber      "                  ....76        15.738        32,257  260  808  2.B00        3.090 

lanSarv                                   ..73        24.090        32.800  882  802  5.434        .S.5J8 

February 74        17.210        30.673  751  4.55  4.715        -2,804 

Total     405.185     555,207  6.301      10,200  4'2,872     50,503 


Lumbermen's  Exchange  Annual  Dinner 

Tonight,  Apr.  10.  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange  of  I'hiladelphia,  is 
enjoying  its  annual  dinner,  following  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting. 
The  meeting  and  dinner  are  being  held  at  the  ISellevue-Stratford  hotel. 
Philadelphia,   the   latter   being  called  at   seven  o'clock. 

Philadelphia  Lumbermen  Discuss  Golf 

The  Philadelphia  Lumbermen's  Golf  Club,  is  making  ready  for  an  active 
golfing  season.  The  executive  committee,  composed  of  J.  W.  Turnluill. 
chairman:  J.  B.  McFarland,  Jr.,  R.  W.  Wister,  Ralph  Souder  and  Wil 
Ham  T.  Betts,  held  a  meeting  at  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange  rooms.  Mar. 
31,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  open  the  season  with  a  contest  on  the 
Riverton  Country  Club  course,  Rlverton,  N.  J.,  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 
A  handsome  silver  cup  has  been  presented  by  the  New  York  Lumber 
Trade  Journal  to  the  Philadelphia  Lumbermen's  Golf  Club,  to  be  con- 
tested for  in  any  manner  the  club  may  decide. 

Chicago  Liunbermen  in  Monthly  Meeting 

The  monthly  lunclieon  and  meeting  of  tlie  Lumln'nin'n's  Association  of 
Chicago  took  place  in  the  red  room  of  the  Hotel  La  Salli'  on  Tuesday, 
.4pr.  1.  The  usual  dinner  was  well  attended  and  after  its  completion. 
President  Murdoek  MacLeod  opened  the  regular  business  session.  The 
chief  question  brought  before  the  members  had  to  do  with  the  proposed 
lumbermen's  building  for  Chicago. 

George  J.  Pope,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  appointed  at  the 
meeting  on  Feb.  10,  reported  in  detail  on  the  work  done  by  that  com- 
mittee in  outlining  the  possible  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a  structure.  He  also  outlined  different  ways  through  which 
such  a  building  could  be  financed  and  its  floor  space  fully  rented  to 
concerns  in  the  lumber  and  allied  trades. 

Jlr.  Pope  stated  that  the  secretary  of  the  association  sent  out  a 
general  letter  on  Feb.  26,  and  at  the  time  of  the  report  there  were  eighty 
replies  received,  of  which  seventy-five  were  favorable. 

Mr.  Pope  in  his  report  further  stated  that  it  was  recognized  that  the 
lumber  companies  alone  could  not  support  such  a  building,  and  that 
the  question  which  confronts  the  special  committee  has  to  do  with 
arrangements  whereby  industries  allied  with  the  lumber  business  could 
be  housed  in  the  same  building.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  addition  to 
the  Lumbermen's  Association  headquarters,  and  the  Lumbermen's  Club 
quarters,  the  various  industries  close'ly  connected  with  the  lumber  business 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  taking  office  space  in  the  Lumbermen's 
building.  Such  trades  would  be  the  building  trades,  stair  builders,  interior 
finish  houses,  etc. 

Jlr.  Pope  said  that  at  present  there  is  more  office  space  to  be  rented 
in  Chicago  than  there  is  a  demand  for.  and  those  in  charge  should  move 
carefully  in  putting  through  a  proposition  as  suggested.  He  said  that  275 
letters  were  sent  out  on  Feb.  26.  and  up  to  Mar.  31  replies  had  been 
received  from  seventy-five  concerns  renting  in  the  aggregate  46,886  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  with  an  average  rental  of  $1.64  per  square  foot.  Mr. 
Pope  said  that  the  owners  of  the  new  building  if  it  were  erected  would 
assume  unexpired  leases,  and  would  not  ask  the  lumbermen  to  buy  any 
bonds  or  subscribe  to  any  stock. 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  plan  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Decision  on  Switching  at  Baltimore 

A  decision  of  much  iuteri'St  to  lumbermen  was  handed  down  on  Mar.  26 
in  Circuit  Court  No.  2  by  Judge  Duly,  when  he  issued  an  order  sustain- 
ing in  part  and  annulling  in  part  the  order  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission which  fixed  the  switching  charges  by  railroads  in  local  territory. 
The  order  of  the  commission  is  sustained  and  the  temjiorary  injunction 
dissolved  in  so  far  as  it  decrees  that  the  rate  for  yard  switching  shall 
be  $1  per  car  and  for  industrial  switching  not  more  than  $5  per  car. 
The  order  of  the  commission  is  voided  and  the  injunction  against  its 
enforcement  made  permanent  as  to  that  part  which  provided  for  con- 
necting line  and  for  intermediate  switching.  The  commission  had  at- 
tempted to  fix  specific  rates  for  switching  from  one  line  of  railroad  to 
another,  and  it  was  this  portion  which  the  court  knocked  out,  the 
contention  of  the  railroads  having  been  that  to  sustain  such  a  require- 
ment would  virtually  mean  the  loss  of  traffic  and  the  giving  of  the 
benefits  of  their  terminals  to  competing  railroads.  A  shipper,  for  instance, 
finding  tliat  the  switching  rate  is  a  certain  amount,  might  be  able  to 
figure  out  that  by  shipping  over  one  road  he  could  have  his  shipment 
switched  to  the  terminal  of  the  other  at  a  cost  perhaps  lower  than  the 
rate  on  a  througli  shipment  over  the  road  owning  the  terminal  where 
he  wants  the  car  placed.  As  to  the  yard  and  industrial  switching  charge, 
the  court  said  it  was  not  convinced,  as  the  railroads  contended,  that  the 
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ALI- 
BI RCH  ELM  MAPLE  OAK  HARDWOODS 
~            -     _         _.  .        .     pyj     Shipped     Cut     Shipped 
M  Feet  M  Feet  M  Feet  M  Feet 


Cut 
M  Feet 
8.501 
9.737 
9,882 
7,824 
5,075 
4.288 
3.452 
3.571 
3.857 
4.774 
9.797 
8.909 

79.727 


Shipped     Cut     Shipped 
.M  Feet  M  Feet  M  Feet 


6.436 

«,014 

8.261 

7.478 

9. 136 

11,173 

10,  .540 

10.958 

10. '251 

7.592 

6.967 

5.948 

10L354 


3.055 
3,153 
2.220 
2.611 
2.633 
1.667 
1,092 
1.161 
1.087 
1.617 
3.293 
3.072 
26.061 


J.335 
2.203 
1.791 
2.312 
2.581 
3,132 
2.405 
3,426 
3.254 
2.060 
2.126 
2.291 
29,916 


MAPLE 
Cut      Shipped 
M  Feet  M  Feet 


6.127 
6.804 
6.963 
7.401 
5.365 
4.578 
4,264 
4,961 
4.61S 
4.649 
7,506 
7,248 
70,484 


4.564 
4.412 
6,  .5.30 
6.814 
7.510 

10.618 
6.741 
8.468 
8.003 
5.975 
7.954 
6.236 

83,825 


511 

260 

497 

347 

152 

151 

121 

53 

42 

30 

370 

331 

2,765 


353 
430 
254 
248 
232 
303 
387 
390 
106 
386 
360 
123 
3,632 


33,928 
33.025 
31,228 
26.231 
18.831 
15.671 
12.796 
13.411 
12.818 
17.043 
33,061 
33.401 
281,844 


22.447 
22,421 
25,246 
25.605 
30,321 
35.770 
28.302 
34.309 
32.113 
23.176 
23,835 
19.344 
322.889 
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rates  were  confiscatory  and  unreasonable,  and  that  where  there  appears 
to  be  a  narrow  margin  between  possible  confiscation  and  proper  regula- 
tion, and  if  the  result  depends  on  future  operation,  the  court  should  not 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  order  before  there  has  been  a  fair  trial  of 
the  new  rate.  The  switching  charge  af;itation  dates  back  several  .years, 
various  trade  bodies  here,  among  them  the  Lumber  Exchange,  having, 
in  1911,  instituted  proceedings  before  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Maryland  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  the  railroads 
having  terminals  here  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  charges  on  the  ground 
that  these  were  extortionate,  unreasonable,  and  burdensome,  and  that 
they  placed  the  Baltimore  shippers  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  against 
manufacturers  in  other  cities,  with  whom  they  could  not  compete  under 
(he  circumstances,  the  margin  of  profit  being  often  wiped  out  by  the 
higher  switching  charges  here.  The  proceedings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  culminated  May  14,  1912,  in  an  order  to  the 
railroads  to  establish  within  thirty  days  joint  rates  for  the  interchange 
of  interstate  traffic,  the  maximum  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  service 
being  set  forth  and  exceeding  the  expectations  oi;  the  shippers.  The 
Maryland  Public  Service  Commission  issued  an  order  on  May  31,  of  the 
same  year,  establishing  a  switching  district  to  include  all  of  Baltimore 
City  and  a  small  territory  outside  of  it.  and  providing  for  certain  flat 
rates  per  car  moved  within  this  district,  the  rates  being  substantial 
reductions  from  those  of  the  railroads.  The 
railroads  then  appealed  to  the  courts  and  a  tem- 
porary injunction  was  issued,  which  has  now  as 
above  stated,  been  sustained  in  part  and  voided 
in   part. 

Lewis  Doster  Makes  Change 

Lewis  Doster  for  years  well-known  as  the 
efficient  secretary  of  the  Hardwood  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  of  the  United  States,  recently 
completed  arrangements  for  a  change  in  his 
busimss  activities.  He  is  severing  his  connec- 
tion with  this  association,  this  connection  hav- 
ing been  officially  severed  on  March  15.  1913, 
at  which  time  he  was  officially  engaged  to  act 
as  general  representative  for  the  well-known  saw 
lirm,  .loshua  Oldham  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  Mr.  Doster  will  represent  this  firm  through- 
out the  entire  middle  western  territory,  and  will 
maintain  an  office  in  the  First  National  Bank 
building,  Cincinnati.  O. 

While  the  connection  nominally  started  Mar. 
15,  Mr.  Doster  has  done  nothing  actively  in  his 
new  work,  but  is  still,  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  he  will  re- 
main in  that  position  until  other  arrangements 
can  be  made  as  to  his  successor. 

Mr.  Doster  states  that  he  made  the  change 
after  looking  over  the  field  thoroughly.  Mr.  Dos- 
ter's  wide  acquaintance  among  the  hardwood 
manufacturers  of  the  country  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  new  position.  He  will  not. 
however,  limit  his  trade  to  hardwood  mills,  but 
will  cover  the  sawmills  manufacturing  every  kind  of  lumber  in  the 
Middle   West. 

Lumber   Fraud   Case   Progressing 

United  States  District  .attorney  Swarlley  outlined  the  government's 
case  against  the  International  Lumber  &  Development  Company  before  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.  He  declared  to 
the  juror.''  that  the  prosecutior  would  show  that  the  dofeudaiits  "had  de- 
frauded stockholders  of  the  concern  oul  of  .^G.OOO.OOO  by  false  represen- 
tation and  misleading  literature  circulated  through  th_'  mai's.  He  as- 
serted that  288.000  acres  of  land  alleged  to  have  been  owned  in  Mexico 
by  the  defendant  was  in  reality  owned  by  a  New  Jersey  corporation.  He 
further  declared  it  would  be  shown  that  the  so-callod  dividends  paid 
SI  mi-annually  by  the  company  were  not  out  of  the  earnings  but  out  of 
the  money  collected  from  the  stockholders.  He  further  declared  that  it 
would  be  proven  that  the  company  cut  only  about  one-third  of  the  lumber 
reported  cut  and  that  not  much  of  this  was  cut  on  the  property  claimed 
to  have  been  owned  by  the  company. 

The  government  attorney  said  that  wliile  the  International  Develop- 
ment Company's  circulars  claimed  that  that  concern  was  doing  an  im- 
mense mahogany  business  ;  in  reality  most  of  the  alleged  mahogany  logs 
were  oak  logs.  The  attorney  raised  a  laugh  when  he  declared  that  the 
much  advertised  "great  International  fleet"  maintained  by  the  company 
for  transportation  purposes  consisted  of  one  ocean  going  steamer,  one 
launch,  two  sail-boats  and  two  row  boats. 

The  defendants  are  John  R.  Markley  of  Chicago ;  Isaiah  K.  Miller  of 
Chicago ;  Charles  B.  McMahon.  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company  : 
Colonel  A.  G.  Stewart,  director  and  commissioner  of  the  company  ;  Wil- 
liam Armstrong  Jr.,  general  agent  for  the  concern. 

The  government's  attorneys  showed  methods  employed  by  the  com- 
pany  in    the   sale   of    its   stock,    the    display   of   products    alleged    to    hav^ 
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licen  grown  in  Mexico,  and  the  circulation  of  literature  through  the  mails. 
Several  witnesses  were  examined. 

The  latest  development  in  the  trial  was  the  reading  of  a  lot  of 
literature  sent  out  by  the  International  Lumber  &  Development  Company 
in  order  to  prove  that  this  concern  used  the  mails  to  defraud  Alexander 
Williams,  president  of  the  Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Company,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Williams  testified  that  he  had  signed  a  contract 
with  John  R..  Marshall,  one  of  the  defendants,  to  receive  and  saw  logs 
shipped  from  the  plaintiff.  He  told  of  the  various  shipments  received  and 
said  the  wood  was  small  and  unsatisfactory,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  said  in  its  favor.  He  testified  that  the  treasurer  of  the  International 
company  had  said  that  a  better  qualit.v  of  timber  would  be  shipped 
as  soon  as  the  better  trees  could  be  reached. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  W.  H.  Armstrong.  Jr.,  of  the  International 
company  in  1905  had  asked  permission  to  take  photographs  of  piles  of 
logs  belonging  to  the  International  company  which  had  been  shipped  to 
the  plaintiff.  He  said  that  Armstrong  had  taken  several  pictures  which 
were  printed  in  newspapers  and  literature,  and  were  represented  to  be 
views  of  piles  of  mahogany  owned  by  the  International  Lumber  & 
Development  Company.  The  witness  was  shown  the  pictures  and 
declared  that  one  the  company  claimed  to  be  a  pile  of  valuable  mahogany 
was    not    mahogany    at    all,    but    a    pile    of    English    oak    logs. 

Another  representation  of  a  pile  of  mahogany, 
according  to  the  witness,  was  a  pile  of  Mexican 
mahogany  logs  belonging  to  Lewis  Thompson  & 
Co..  which  had  been  lying  in  the  witness'  lumber 
yard  preparatory  to  being  manufactured. 

Another  was  a  pile  of  African  mahogany 
shipped  from  Africa,  and  not  owned  by  the  In- 
Irrnational  Lumber  &  Development  Company. 
Still  another  represented  and  purported  to  be 
mahogany  logs  really  showed  maple. 

Cadillac    Concern   Moves   to   Grand   Bapids 

A.  V.  Anderson,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  done 
a  wholesale  lumber  business  at  Cadillac.  Mich., 
has  decided  to  move  the  headquarters  of  that 
business  to  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  where  they  will 
be  maintained  in  conjunction  with  the  offices  of 
the  Van  Keulen  &  Winchester  Lumber  Company 
in  the  Michigan  Trust  Company  building.  The 
change  will  be  made  some  time  during  the  pres- 
ent month. 

A.  P.  Anderson  has  been  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
for  over  a  year  and  will  continue  to  make  his 
home  in  the  Far  West.  A.  F.  Anderson's  son; 
who  has  with  Adrian  Van  Keulen  been  in  active 
charge  of  the  business,  will  al.so  make  his  home 
in  the  West.  Adrian  Van  Keulen  will  continue 
in  charge  of  the  Grand  Rapids  office. 

Red  Gum  Lumber  Company  Starts  Business 
at  New  Orleans 


One  of  the  newest  organizations  start- 
ing in  the  hardwood  business  in  Louisiana 
is  the  Red  Gum  Lumber  Company,  a  concern  with  $50,000  capital, 
which  has  opened  otBces  in  the  Maison  Blanche  building.  H.  B. 
Turner  is  vice-president  and  general  manager  and  will  have  active  charge 
of  the  business. 

The  company  has  the  entire  sale  of  four  Louisiana  hardwood  mills, 
having  an  aggregate  daily  output  of  100,000  feet,  which  is  made  up  of 
gum,  tupelo.  elm,  cottonwood,  oak,  ash  and  magnolia.  It  is  its  aim  to 
do   a  general   wholesale   business,   both   domestic  and  export. 

Mr.  Turner  has  been  with  Phil  I.  Adam,  prominent  in  New  Orleans 
as  an  exporter  for  a  number  of  years.  He  severed  his  business  con- 
nection with  .Mr.  Adam  in  order  to  engage  in  the  new  enterprise.  Mr. 
Turner's  experience  in  hardwoods  has  been  extensive,  and  he  is  widely 
and    favorably    known    in   hardwood   circles. 

New  York  State  Forestry  Students  Get  'Valuable  Experience 

The  practical  work  covered  by  the  students  of  the  New  Y'ork  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  offers  a  variety  of  subjects  which  result 
in  a  broad  education  on  various  subjects  dealing  with  the  administration 
of  New  York  forests.  The  students  of  the  State  Rangers  School  have 
been  making  maple  sugar  on  the  college  forests  of  1.800  acres  near 
Cranberry  Lake.  The  school  has  a  complete  outfit  of  spouts,  buckets  and 
evaporators,  and  is  in  every  way  well  equipped  to  make  sugar  and  syrup. 
This  work  is  part  of  the  rangers'  Instructions. 

Ten  of  the  older  students  of  the  college  of  forestry  left  Syracuse 
recently  for  two  weeks  of  practical  work  in  the  state  nursery  at  Sala- 
manca. N.  Y.,  where  they  are  working  under  the  direction  of  Superin- 
tendent Warner  of  the  nursery.  They  are  employed  as  day  laborers 
taking  up  every  line  of  work  in  the  nursery,  such  as  lifting  seedlings  and 
transplanting  them  and  packing  transplanted  plants  for  shipment.  They 
also  prepare  the  ground  for  seed  beds,  and  perform  the  various  other 
duties    necessary    in    connection    with    forest    nursery    work. 
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A  Directory  of  Commercial  Organizations 

In  response  to  a  Senate  resolution  passcii  Dccembor  last,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  bas  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  list  of  tbe  commercial 
organizations  in  tbe  lUnitcd  States.  This  record,  with  a  list  ot  agricul- 
tural organizations,  will  be  printed  for  distribution,  provision  being 
made  for  1,500  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  The  list  of  commercial 
organizations  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  which  for  nearly  two  years  has  been  collecting  tor  use  in 
its  own  work  detailed  information  regarding  such  organizations,  their 
functions,  membership,  income,  etc.  The  information  in  the  files  of  tbe 
bureau  at  the  time  the  resolution  was  adopted  was  supplemented  by 
such  additional  facts  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  before  Feb.  1.5.  the 
date  on  which  the  list  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  this  list 
when  published  w'ill  record  about  3,500  national,  interstate,  state  and 
local    organizations. 

In  the  compilation  of  its  information  the  bureau  has  utilized  various 
symbols  to  indicate  the  field  of  service  and  the  activities  of  the  various 
organizations.  These  symbols  have  been  used  in  the  list  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  so  that  when  published  it  will  furnish  in  a  concise  manner  a 
complete  record  of  the  organizations,  their  functions,  membership,  and 
ether  details.  The  information  thus  compiled  constitutes  a  directory  of 
commercial  organizations  of  the  country  such  as  has  never  before  been 
prepared   and   it   should   prove  of  practical   value   to  business   men. 

In  addition  to  the  1.500  copies  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
the  list  will  be  issued  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  (Miscellaneous  Series  No.  8).  Copies  of  this  bulletin 
will  be  sold  for  fifteen  cents  a  copy  by  tbe 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Oflice.  Washington.  D.   C. 

A  Hviman  Visage  Photographed  in  Log 

In  connection  with  this  story  is  seen  a  really 
remarkable  likeness  ot  human  features,  which 
was  found  on  the  inside  of  a  block  ot  maple  cut 
at  Cadillac,  Mich.  A  representative  of  Hard- 
wood Record  was  recently  calling  at  the  office 
of  the  Williams  Brothers  Company.  Cadillac, 
and  while  enjoying  a  talk  with  George  F.  Wil- 
liams, the  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  intrusion  of  a  man  of  rather  unusually 
striking  appearance.  He  was  tall  and  shaggy, 
with  a  small  bullet-shaped  head,  tbe  most  prom- 
inent characteristic  of  which  was  a  long,  sharp, 
rugged  face.  Tbe  forehead  was  low  and  narrow 
and  the  eyes  small.  The  nose  and  beard  were  of 
truly   remarkable   length   and   sharpness. 

L'pon  the  intruder's  withdrawing,  the  caller 
remarked  on  the  unusual  appearance  he  showed. 
Mr.  Williams  then  with  a  smile  stated  that  he 
was  an  old  scrap  iron  dealer,  and  then  still 
smiling  pointed  without  speaking  to  the  mantel 
over  the  fireplace  in  his  office.  Here  the  block 
shown  in  this  connection  was  placed, 
and  the  caller  was  instantly  struck 
with  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  profile  shown  in  the  block 
and  that  of  the  iron  peddler..  It  seemed  that  the  coincidence  was  worthy 
of  recording,   and   the  photograph  shown   was  secured. 

Champion  Liunber  Company  Starts  Operations 

The  last  week  in  March  saw  tbe  first  cut  of  logs  on  the  timber  hold- 
ings of  the  Champion  Lumber  Company  with  headquarters  at  Sunburst. 
N.  C.  The  first  logs  were  brought  to  the  mill  at  Sunburst  on  Mar.  25. 
and  the  mill  is  now  operating.  It  is  estimated  that  it  has  at  least  a 
twenty  years'  cut  ahead.  The  capacity  of  tbe  mill  is  from  135.000  to 
173,000  feet  daily. 

The  town  of  Sunburst  is  thirteen  miles  from  Canton.  N.  C.  in  the 
Pigeon  River  region  on  the  Tennessee  &  North  Carolina  Railroad.  It  now 
has  about  500  residents.  The  operation  will  bring  in  at  least  1.000  more 
men  so  that  in  the  near  future  the  population  of  the  town  will  "be  from 
2,000  to  3,000. 

Broad  plans  have  been  laid  for  making  a  permanent  town  of  Sunburst, 
with  church,  schools  and  other  necessary  structures. 

Slight  Changes  in  National  Hardwood  Rules 

It  is  reported  from  Memphis,  Tenu..  that  there  was  a  conference  during 
the  early  part  ot  the  week  between  H.  A.  Hoover,  chief  inspector  of 
the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association,  J.  M.  Card  of  Chattanooga, 
and  J.  M.  Pritchard  and  John  W.  McClure  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  members 
of  the  inspection  committee.  These  men  were  appointed  as  a  sub- 
committee to  the  regular  grading  rules  committee.  The  object  of  the 
sub-committee's  work  is  to  put  proposed  changes  in  such  form  that  they 
will  be  readily  understandable.  So  far  nothing  very  radical  has  been 
proposed. 

Increase  in  Capital  Stock 

A  communication  from  the  Mansfield  Hardwood  Lumber  Company 
of  Shreveport,  La.,  states  that  at  a  recent  meeting  ot  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  company,  the  paid  up  capital  stock  was  Increased  from 
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$.">0.525  to  .$100,000.  The  Mansfield  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  deals 
in  band-sawed  hardwood  lumbr,  specializing  in  thin  oak  and  ash.  Its 
while  oak   is   well   equalized  and   is  of   true  forked-leaf  variety. 

The  company  has  band  mills  at  Mansfield  and  Winnfteld,  La.  It 
maintains  a  hickory  strip  mill  in  connection,  and  turns  out  buggy  shafts, 
rims,    poles,   etc. 

Trip  Planned  by  Arkansas  Lumbermen 

The  Lumbermen's  Chib  of  .\ikansas  is  completing  arrangements  through 
its  secretary,  F.  R.  Mclntyre  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  for  a  proposed  trip  ot 
the  club  members  to  include  every  sawmill  in  the  state.  It  is  planned  to 
charter  a  special  train  of  Pullmans,  on  which  the  lumbermen  will  live 
during  (he  entire  trip.  This  train  will  leave  Little  Rock  on  May  19. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  is  secretary  of  a  special  committee  appointed  to  carry 
on  the  work,  and  is  assisted  by  C.  J.  Baer  and  C.  A.  Busbnell.  Most  of 
the  work  involved  has  already  been  accomplished.  It  is  expected  that 
fully  one  hundred  Arkansas  lumbermen,  members  of  the  Arkansas  Lum- 
bermen's Club,  and  especially  Invited  guests,  will  take  the  trip.  From 
these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  special  train  will  be  of  considerable 
length  inasmuch  as  in  addition  to  the  sleepers  it  will  carry  a  baggage 
car.  dining  car  and  observation  car. 

The  trio  t^  ill  have  as  its  object  the  unifying  of  methods  through 
observation  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the  operations  of  others.  It 
is  also  planned  to  considerably  stimulate  interest  in  the  possibilities  of 
developing  cut-over  lands. 

The  Arkansas  Lumbermen's  Club  is  of  rather  recent  origin,  but  It  is 
considerably  alive  in  every  detail  of  its  work. 
The  club  consists  of  seventy-five  members,  all  of 
whom  are  large   manufacturers. 

Cincinnati  Plant  Burns 

On  Thursday  night.  Mar.  27.  the  extensive 
lumber  and  miliwork  plant  of  Chas.  S.  Ferris, 
located  in  the  east  end  of  Cincinnati,  was  des- 
troyed by  fire.  The  destruction  of  the  plant  is 
complete  so  tar  as  can  be  ascertained  at  this 
time  due  to  the  high  water  w-hich  bas  since  com- 
pletely submerged  the  territory  where  the  mill 
stood.  The  loss  will  total  about  $40,000  and  is 
covered  by  only  about  $25,000  insurance.  Chas. 
S.  Ferris  did  a  retail  business  principally  in 
yellow  pine  and  also  was  a  manufacturer  of  all 
kinds  ot  miliwork  for  the  building  trade,  most 
of  which  was  on  special  orders. 

Fire  Destroys  Arkansas  Yard 

T.  J.  Ellis  &  Co..  Ellisville,  Ark.,  advise  that 
fire  broke  out  on  Saturday  morning.  Mar.  22.  in 
their  lumber  yard  at  Ellisville  and  destroyed 
650.000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber.  The  loss  in- 
cident to  the  fire  was  $25,000.  The  company 
lad  only  $15,000  insurance  on  the  whole  yard, 
including  lumber  valued  at  $25,000.  which  was 
not  destroyed.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fire 
originatedin  a  pile  of  pecky  cypress  and  that  it  started  with  a  cigarette 
which  some  one  had  thrown  into  the     lumber."  ~  " 

Advanced  Idea  of  the  Underwood  "Veneer   Company 

The  Underwood  Veneer  Company  of  Wausau.  Wis.,  bas  just  inaugurated 
a  new  plan  which  will  work  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  boys  employed 
at  its  plant.  Instead  of  taking  its  boy  employes'  entire  time,  it  has 
arranged  to  work  them  in  two  shifts.  About  twenty  boys  in  all  are 
employed  at  the  factory  and  they  will  work  in  relays  ot  ten  each.  In 
other  words,  ten  boys  will  work  in  the  morning  and  attend  school  in 
the  afternoon  for  a  week,  while  the  other  ten  are  at  school  in  the 
morning  and  at  work  in  the  afternoon.  In  order  to  equalize  the  benefits. 
the  relays  are  shifted  each  week.  This  enables  the  boys  to  get  more 
schooling  than  they  possibly  could  under  the  five-hour  plan,  and  further 
enables  the  Underwood  Veneer  Company  to  carry  out  Its  ten  hour  working 
schedule  at  the  mill.  This  plan  exemplifies  the  modern  conception  ot 
the    employer's    relation    to    his    employes. 

German  Agent  Opens  Paris  Office 

Richard  Koeller  of  Hamburg.  Germany,  advises  Hardwood  Record  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  March  he  established  a  branch  office  at  8vls 
avenue  Persicr,  Paris.  France.  Tlic  new  offiei'  will  be  under  tbe  man- 
agement of  Ed.  Leisieux-Sigaux.  Mr.  Koeller  is  the  German  selling  agent 
tor   all    kinds  ot  American   lumber  and   logs,   oak   stavi  s   and   headings. 

Philip  A,  Ryan  Builds  New  Hardwood  Mill 

The  rhilip  A.  Ryan  Lumber  Company  of  Jfemphls,  Tenn..  recently 
completed  and  put  iui.>  operation  Ics  new  hardwood  mill  at  Onalaska, 
Tex.  The  equipment  of  this  plant  is  modern  in  every  respect  and 
undoubtedly  represents  the  finest  type  of  hardwood  mill  construction. 
It  lias  a  capacity  of  50.000  feel  daily.  The  prospect  for  trade  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  operation  is  that  it  will  continue  to  run  to 
capacity  constantly. 
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Escanaba  Lumber  Company  Will  Build  New  MiU 

The  sawmill  of  the  Escanaba  Lumber  Company  of  JIasonville,  Mich.. 
which  was  burned  about  a  year  ago,  will  be  replaced  shortly  according 
to  an  official  statement  emanating  from  the  offices  of  the  Escanaba 
Lomber  Company.  It  has  not  been  definitely  decided  as  yet  whether  the 
new  mill  will  be  erected  at  Masonville,  Escanaba  or  some  other  point. 
The  company  has  recently  made  large  purchases  of  timber,  and  it  desires 
to  have  the  mill  as  convenient  as  possible  to  these  holdings.  The  com- 
pany is  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  a  complete  equipment  for  the 
proposed  new  plant.  This  machinery  will  consist  of  two  band  mills  and 
a  resaw.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  equipment  and  arrangement  equal 
to  that  of  any  mill  on  the  upper  peninsula. 

The  recent  timber  deal  in  which  the  Escanaba  Lumber  Company  was 
Involved,  secured  for  it  extensive  stands  of  timber  in  Alger,  Schoolcraft 
and  Luce  counties.    The  consideration  amounted  to  $230,000. 

Building  Operations  for  March 
Official  reports  from  forty-five  cities  throughout  the  country,  compiled 
by  The  American  Contractor,  Chicago,  show  a  loss  for  March  of  3yo  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  March,  1912,  and  the  first  3  months,  as  com- 
pared with  the  like  period  in  the  past  year,  show  a  gain  of  5  per  cent, 
the  cities  gaining  being  as  follows  :  Akron,  7  per  cent ;  Baltimore,  40 ; 
Buffalo,  21  ;  Cedar  Rapids,  38  ;  Chicago,  83  ;  Grand  Rapids,  13  ;  Harris- 
burg,  3  ;  Indianapolis,  96  ;  Los  Angeles,  8  ;  Manchester,  10  ;  Milwaukee, 
52  ;  Nashville,  143  ;  Newark,  94  ;  Omaha.  9  ;  Philadelphia,  32  ;  St.  Joseph, 
179 ;  St.  Paul,  54 ;  Scranton,  31 ;  Seattle,  33 ;  South  Bend,  18 :  Toledo, 
51 ;  Wilkes-Barre,  6 :  Worcester,  00.  For  the  three  months  the  largest 
percentage  of  gain  was  scored  by  Duluth,  558,  St.  .Joseph,  179,  and  Nash- 
ville,   143.     Particulars   will  be  found   in   the  following   table  : 

March,  March, 

1913.                 1912.  Per  Cent 

City.                                                       Cost.                   Cost.  Gain.    Loss. 

Alsron     $      235.060          $      190,710  23 

Baltimore     814,871                  561,375  45 

Buffalo     1,694,743  .               507,000  234 

Cedar    Rapids     151,000                 124,000  22 

Chicago      7,690,600              4,743,600  62 

Columbus     307,328                 458,966  .  .            33 

Denver     322,400                591,650  .  .            46 

Duluth     1,797,205                 114,125 '  94 

Ft.    Wayne    209,672                 293,000  .  .            28 

Grand    Rapids    184,750                 123,780  49 

Harrisburg     141,555                   99,075  43 

Hartford     453,505                 830,100  .  .            43 

Indianapolis    754,305                 558,780  35 

Kansas    City     911,260                 616.730  48 

Los   Angeles    3,034,213              1,687.780  80 

Manchester    91,480                    73,801  24 

Memphis     573,321                 499,000  15 

Milwaukee     655,389                 430.987  52 

Minneapolis     755,885              1,272,215  .  .            41 

Nashville     186,654                    75,163  148 

Newark    1,173,888                 790,234  47 

New   Haven    289,482                806,455  . .            64 

New    Orleans    553,301                 772,790  .  .             28 

Manhattan     9,287,233            17,142,599  .  .            46 

Brooklyn     3,018,295              4,686,495  .  .            36 

Bronx     3,290,178              3,400.245  .  .               3 

New    York     15.595.706            25,229,339  .  .            38 

Norfolk     378,177                 256,740  47 

Oakland     812,394                 673,146  21 

Omaha   265,575                254,400  4 

Paterson    137,187                311,245  ..            56 

Philadelphia      6,206,500              3,091,895  41 

Pittsburgh     716,817              1,517,452  .  .            53 

Portland 868,760              1,782,441  .  .            51 

Kochester     732.941              1,506.838  .  .             51 

St.    Joseph    78,370                    22,085  255 

St.    Paul    1,063,286                 455,014  112 

San    Antonio    193,830                221,360  .  .            12 

Scranton    86,306                  55,950  54 

Seattle     768,850                848,985  .  .              9 

Sioux    City    155,535                    72.145  116 

South    Bend    33,802                    3Sr700  ..            13 

Toledo    382.255                 417,271  .  .               8 

Wilkes-Barre     167,311                  101.776  64 

Worcester     469,812                 263,199  78 


3% 


Total    $52,095,281  $53,441,297 

Kentucky  Lumber  Company  Loses  Logs 
The  log  booms  of  the  Kentucky  Lumber  Company  at  Burnside,  Ky., 
broke  on  Mar.  31  due  to  the  excessive  rise  of  the  Cumberland  river. 
Fifteen  thousand  logs  were  swept  away.  Most  of  these  wore  high-grade 
oak  and  poplar  and  every  effort  was  made  immediately  to  again  get  hold 
of  them.  As  a  result  of  strenuous  efforts  a  large  percentage  of  the 
logs  were  recovered,  and  the  loss  was  comparatively  slight.  The  Ken- 
tucky Lumber  Company's  headquarters  are  at  Cincinnati,  O. 


Philippine  Timber  Company  Ready  for  Operation 

It  is  announced  that  a  company  of  eastern  capitalists  is'  forming  a 
gigantic  organization  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  hardwood  timber 
of  the  Philippines.  The  active  representative  of  this  proposed  concern 
is  D.  A.  Utter,  surveyor-general  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Utter  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Philippines  where  he  spent  five  years  investigating 
the  forest  resources  of  the  islands,  and  laying  out  the  best  possible  plans 
for  milling  and  transporting  of  forest  products. 

It  is  probable  that  a  line  of  freight  steamers  will  be  established 
bringing  the  lumber  to  various  ports  of  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
backers  of  the  proposed  company  are  now  negotiating  for  two  tracts  of 
500  square  miles  each  on  one  of  the  islands. 

New  Pittsburgh  Concern 

The  Manufacturers'  Lumber  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion which  has  just  begun  business  at  Pittsburgh.  The  company  will 
have  offices  in  the  Park  building,  and  will  carry  on  a  general  wholesale 
lumber  business.  C.  M.  Pomeroy  is  president,  E.  J.  Flautt,  vice- 
President  and  A.  E.  Murphy,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Pomeroy  has 
been  connected  for  sometime  with  the  Babcock  lumber  interests.  Mr. 
Flautt  has  been  associated  with  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Company,  Butfaln. 
while  Mr.  Murphy  has  conducted  a  concern  in  Pittsburgh  under  his 
own  name. 

There  will  be  no  connection  between  the  new  concern  and  any  of  the 
old  companies  represented. 

Issues  New  Manufacturers'  Rules 

According  to  the  latest  bulletin  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers" 
.Association  of  the  United  States,  dated  Mar.  26,  the  new  issue  of  the 
grading  rules  is  about  ready  for  distribution  at  this  date.  These  rules 
will  become  effective  May  1.  It  is  suggested  by  the  bulletin  that  mem- 
bers requiring  copies  of  the  new  issues  send  in  their  requests  for  the 
same  as  promptly  as  possible  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
books  which  will  have  to  be  printed. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  interesting  changes,  and  the  bulletin 
further  advises  that  if  any  information  is  wanted  regarding  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  new  rules,  the  office  of  the  association  will  be  glad  to 
explain   further. 

New  Road  for  Memphis  Concern 

The  Batesville  and  Southwestern  Railroad  connecting  Batesville,  Miss., 
ou  the  Illinois  Central,  and  Charleston.  Miss.,  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley,  will  soon  be  completed.  This  road  runs  through  the  timber  hold- 
ings of  R.  J.  Darnell,  Inc..  Memphis,  Tenn..  and  will  tap  a  richly  tim- 
bered area.  It  will  enable  Mr.  Darnell  to  secure  a  vast  quantity  of  logs 
in   territories  which   he  has   not   worked   up  to   this'  time. 


Hardwood  'News  Notes 
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The  Florence  Wagon  Works  is  reported  to  be  reorganizing  at  Flor- 
ence, Ala. 

The  Ludington,  Wells  &  Van  Schaick  Company  is  organizing  at 
Menominee,   Mich. 

The  C.  O.  Biggs  Chair  Company,  Dexter,  Mo.,  has  incorporated  with  a 
capitalization  of  $8,100. 

The  Elkhart  Furniture  Works.  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated 
with   a   $10,000  capital. 

The  Hrownlee  Company  will  succeed  the  Brownlee-Kelly  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  on  Apr.  30. 

An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  by  the  Rockford 
Novelty   Works.   Rockford,   111. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Allegheny  Lumber  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has   been    increased   to   $50,000. 

The  Charlevoix  Lumber  Company,  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  has  incorporated, 
the  capitalization  being  $500,000. 

The  Knoxville  Veneer  Company,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Booker-Cecil  Lumber  Company.  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  incorporated 
v\uth  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  .$50,000. 

At  Asheville,  N.  C,  the  Wolf  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

The  Unique  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Flint,  Mich.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

The  Carolina  Veneer  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Biltmore,  N. 
C.      This   company   has   a    capital    stock   of   $50,000. 

The  Snyder  &  Fuller  Furniture  Company,  Lake  Odessa,  Mich.,  has  been 
succeeded  by   the   Denton   &   Chappell   Manufacturing  Company. 

A  decrease  in  capital  stock  has  been  made  by  the  Compressed  Wood 
Preserving    Company,    Cincinnati,    O.,    from    $200,000    to   $50,000. 

The  Ovid  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Ovid,  Mich.      The   company   has  a  capital  stock  authorized  of  SB"  OOO. 
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The  Sprigg  Lumber  Company  has  been  organized  at  Weston,  W.  Va., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.    The  company  will  deal  in  forest  products. 

The  name  of  the  Michigan  Hearse  &  Carriage  Company  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Michigan  Hearse  &  Automobile 
Company. 

The  Snyder  Manufacturing  Company,  a  furniture  concern,  of  Logan,  O.. 
Is  planning  to  rebuild  its  plant  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  that  point 
several   months   ago. 

The  AUis-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  incorporated  under 
the  style  of  The  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $42,500,000.  * 

The  Scarritt-Comstock  Furniture  Company  recently  leased  a  plot  of 
ground  at  Main  and  Dock  streets,  St.  Louis,  where  it  will  erect  and 
operate  a  furniture  factory. 

Henry  Isserman  &  Son  of  Bealville.  Ind.,  are  planning  to  start  their 
new  veneered  door  factory  at  that  place  by  the  first  of  May,  The  plant 
will  have  an  output  of  200  doors  a  day. 

The  dimension  plant  of  Holmes  &  Balmer,  Lima,  O.,  was  recently 
completed.  This  company  will  specialize  in  wagon  stock  and  baseball 
bats.      Its   plant   is   modern   in   every   particular. 

The  Three  States  Manufacturing  Company,  Kenova.  W.  Va.,  has  been 
succeded  by  the  Breece  Manufacturing  Company,  which  concern  has  its 
headquarters    at    Portsmouth,    O.,    manufacturing    rims    and    spokes. 

The  Section-fold  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  at  Brookl.vn. 
N,  Y„  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  company  will  manufacture 
cabinets,  sectional  cases,  etc.,  and  will  deal  in  lumber  of  all  kinds. 

The  For.sythe  Dining  Room  Furniture  Company  recently  incorporated  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  wUl  shortly  erect  a  new  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  dining  room  furniture.  This  company  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $250,000. 

The  sawmill  plant  of  the  Southern  Lumber  &  Boom  Company  at 
Valley  View,  Ky.,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  has  been  purchased  by  Milikan 
&  Aldridge  of  New  York,  and  has  been  shipped  to  Irvine,  Ky..  where  It 
will  be  rebuilt  and  become  part  of  that  firm's  extensive  operations  there. 

J.  F.  Mclntyre  &  Sons,  Inc..  are  spending  considerable  money  in 
improving  the  hardwood  sawmill  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  In  addition  to 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  power  plant,  a  new  vertical  resaw  and  a 
heavy  trimmer  and  edger  will  be  installed,  which  it  is  anticipated  will 
double  the  capacity  of  the  mill. 

The  Fordyce  Manufacturing  &  Ice  Company  of  Fordyce.  Ark.,  is 
busily  engaged  in  reconstructing  and  enlarging  its  hardwood  mill  at 
Fordyce.  The  old  plant  will  be  entirely  removed  and  set  up  again  on 
the  Rock  Island  road  in  that  city.  The  present  plant  is  on  the  Cotton 
Belt.  The  sawmill  is  equipped  with  circular  saws,  and  will  have  a 
capacity  of  35,000  feet  per  day. 


=-<  CHICAGO  y 


John  S.  Weidman,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  president  of  the  Weidman 
&  Son  Company,  Trout  Creek,  Mich.,  spent  a  few  days  in  town  this  week. 

H.  W.  Xordyke  of  the  Adams  &  Raymond  Veneer  Company  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  was  in  town  the  early  part  of  this  week.  He  says  that  his 
plant,  though  shut  down,  was  not  damaged  b.v  the  flood  and  is  now 
operating  normally. 

The  fourteenth  annual  special  issue  to  the  Timber  Trade  Journal  pub- 
lished at  London.  England,  dated  Mar.  29,  is  a  most  unusual  number  in 
every  respect.  It  contains  325  pages  of  reading  matter  and  advertising. 
and  the  feature  is  an  historical  review  of  the  development  of  the  lumber 
industry  in   English,   Scottish  and  Swedish  points. 

E,  B.  Nettleton,  well  known  in  lumber  and  lumber  trade  journal  circles, 
has  just  started  the  wholesale  and  commission  business  in  hardwoods. 
Inland  Empire  and  Pacific  coast  products.  Mr.  Nettleton  is  maintaining 
an   office   in   the   Fisher  building. 

I.  A.  Minnick,  vice-president  of  the  National  Dry  Kiln  Company  of 
Indianapolis,  was  in  Chicago  for  several  days  last  week,  and  favored 
Haedwood   Record   with   a   call. 

W.  D.  Wheeler  of  the  Wheeler-Bissell  Lumber  Company,  Marshfield, 
Wis.,   made  a  business  trip  to  Chicago  last  week. 

I.  A.  Bushong  of  the  Northwestern  Cooperage  &  Lumber  Company, 
Gladstone,    Mich.,   has   been  in  the  city  on   business  for   several   days. 

Walter  N.  Kelly,  the  hardwood  man  of  Detroit,  was  in  Chicago  on  a 
business  visit  on  Apr.  S. 

E.  B.  Norman  of  the  Norman  Lumber  Company  of  Louisville.  Ky., 
and  Holly  Ridge,  La.,  was  in  the  city  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

Louis  Doster,  secretary  of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association, 
who  will  shortly  take  up  his  duties  as  general  representative  of  Joshua 
Oldham  &  Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  in  Chicago  most  of  last  week. 

F.  T.  Peitch,  prominent  in  lumber  circles  at  Clevelond,  O.,  called  at 
this  oflBce  on  Mar.  28. 

George  M.  Cornwall,  the  capable  editor  and  publisher  of  "The  Timber- 
man",  Portland,  Ore.,  was  a  welcome  caller  at  this  office  on  Apr.  8. . 
Mr.  Cornwall  was  in  Chicago  attending  the  box  case  hearing  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  coast  box 
interests.  Before  leaving  for  home  he  will  visit  his  mother  and  other 
relatives  at  New  York. 

F.  F.  Fee  of  the  Fee-Crayton  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  Dermott, 
Ark,,  was  a  visitor  at  Chicago  during  the  week.     Mr.  Fee  has  been  away 


from  his  office  for  a  couple  of  months  and  is  planning  to  sail  on  May 
10  for  an  extended  business  trip  abroad.  He  will  be  accompanied  on 
this  trip  by  some  of  his  associates. 

M.  L.  Peasi-  of  the  Galloway-Pease  Company  of  Saginaw.  Mich.,  and 
Poplar  Bluff,  Mo„  was  in  the  city  on  business  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

E.  W.  Benjamin,  manager  of  the  Cadillac  Veneer  Company,  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  was  in  the  city  for  a  few  days  this  week  on  business. 

J.  C.  Knox,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Assso- 
elation,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  and  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association,  Wausau,  Wis.. 
attended  the  hearing  in  Chicago  on  Apr.  3  and  4  on  the  Prldham  case,  as 
extended  from  the  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  hearing,  involving  rates  on  wooden 
vs.  fiber  containers. 

Horace  Taylor,  president  of  Taylor  &  Crate,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  was  In  the 
city  on  business  some  time  ago,  and  favored  Hardwood  Record  wtlh  a 
call  on  Mar.   25. 

F.  D.  Timlin  of  the  Whceler-Timlin  Lumber  Company,  W.ausau,  Wis., 
spent  several  days  in  conference  with  his  partner  in  Chicago,  the  earljr 
part  of  the  month. 

W.  M.  Stephenson,  Supreme  Scrivenoter  of  Hoo-Hoo,  spent  the  last 
few  days  of  March  in  Chicago. 

E.  H.  Donaldson  of  Mason-Donaldson  Lumber  Company.  Rhlnelander, 
Wis.,   was  one   of  the   distinguished  visitors  to  the   local    trade   recently. 

W.  A.  Ranson  of  the  Gayoso  Lumber  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  made 
a  visit  of  several  days'  duration  with  the  Chicago  trade,  the  early  part  of 
the  week. 

E.  E.  Taenzcr  of  I.  M.  Darnell  &  Sons,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  spent  the 
week  of  Mar.  24  with  the  local  trade. 

C.  B.  Allen,  manager  of  the  veneer  department  of  the  .\nderson-TnlIy 
Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  In  Chicago  for  a  couple  of  weeks  on 
a  selling  trip. 

J.  A.  Levings,  president  of  the  Moorhead  Manufacturing  Company, 
Moorhead.,  Miss,  spent  the  first  week  In  Aprlk  with  the  local  trade  on  a 
business  trip. 
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E.  H.  Barton  of  Barton,  Thompson  &  Company,  lumber  and  timber 
importers  of  London,  England,  is  on  a  business  trip  to  American  mills. 
This  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  American  lumber,  and  Mr. 
Barton    is    well-known    to    manufacturers    in    the    States. 

George  M.  Stevens  of  the  Stevens-Eaton  Company,  prominent  whole- 
saler, is  on  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  lumber  markets  in  the  interest  of 
business.  In  addition  to  its  hardwood  lumber  department  this  company 
handles  a  large  volume  of  softwoods  including  Pacific  coast  stocks. 

A  visitor  to  New  York  during  the  fortnight  was  Hugh  McLean,  the 
prominent  Bufi'alo  hardwood  lumberman.  Mr.  McLean  spent  several  days 
in  town  in  the  interest  of  business. 

The  Santo  Domingo  Hardwood  Company  recently  took  offices  in  the 
Hudson  building,  32   Broadway,   this  city. 

The  Milne  Brothers  Company,  wholesale  hardwood  specialist  of  18 
Broadway,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  same  style  with  a  capital 
of  $30,000.  The  incorporation  is  nothing  but  a  formality  and  the  busi- 
ness  will   be   conducted  as   heretofore   without   any   change. 

Jesse  C.  Hofer,  for  many  years  prominent  in  the  wholesale  trade  of 
this  city,  has  engaged  in  a  selling  capacity  with  the  Blanchard  Lumber 
Company,  and  will  assist  Manager  Loomis  of  the  New  York  office.  Mr. 
Hofer  had  been  out  of  active  business  for  some  time  because  of  ill  health 
but  is  now  fully  recovered  and  ready  for  active  business. 

Russell  Johnson  Perrine,  president  of  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade 
Association,  and  head  of  Johnson  Brothers,  Brooklyn,  returned  last  week 
from  a  trip  to  the  Panama  canal  zone.  Like  every  one  else  who  has 
made  this  trip  Mr.  Perrine  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  enormous 
proposition  which  the  government  is  now  hurrying  to  completion. 

Fire  on  Apr.  1  damaged  the  stock  of  lumber  and  plant  of  the  National 
Show   Case   Company.   48G   Leonard   street,   Brooklyn. 

The  affairs  of  Collins,  Lavery  &  Company,  bankrupt,  have  been  settled 
and  the  receiver  discharged.  The  settlement  comprehends  the  acceptance 
of  extension  notes  in  full  for  all  claims.  The  business  will  be  continued 
with  Frederick  W.  Cole  as  president,  and  James  L.  Noble,  vice-president. 
The   creditors   will   be   represented  on   the   board   of  directors. 

J.  S.  H.  Clark  Lumber  Company,  recently  incorporated,  have  opened 
offices  at  4  East  Forty-Second  street.  The  firm  will  conduct  a  general 
wholesale  lumber  business.  The  officers  are  J.  S.  H.  Clark,  president ; 
W.  G.  Mennen,  vice-president :  F.  M.  McCracken,  treasurer,  and  A.  B. 
Clark,  secretary. 


-<  BOSTON  y- 


George  W.  Butler,  formerly  with  B.  D.  Peterson.  Jr.,  Boston,  has 
started  in  the  commission  lumber  business  for  himself.  He  has  opened 
an  office  in  the  State  Mutual  Life  building. 

B.  D.  Peterson,  Jr.,  who  for  several  years  has  conducted  a  lumber 
business  In  Boston,  has  been  petitioned  into  involuntary  bankruptcy. 
Mr.  Petersoa  left  Boston  early  In  March  and  his  present  whereabouts 
are  unknown. 

The    Cottijge   Lumber   &   Supply    Company,   Hartford,   Conn.,   has   been 
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Incorporated  with  a  capital  stoclj  of  $5,000.  E.  L.  Xettleton  is  president 
and   treasurer  and  Orin  L.   Nettleton,  vice-president. 

Frank  M.  Faior  lias  purctiased  tiie  lumber  business  in  Gardner, 
formerly  carried  on  by   the  late  Milton  M.  Favor. 

The  New  Hampshire  Lumbermen's  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Mar.  20.  Warren  Tripp,  who  has  been  president 
since  the  association  was  organized,  refused  a  renomination  owing  to 
poor  health.  The  otiicers  elected  were:  President,  Irving  H.  Chase, 
Plymouth ;  vice-president,  John  H.  Wallier :  treasurer,  L.  Ashton  Thorp ; 
directors,  Samuel  D.  Felker,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  James  B. 
Tennant,  J.  B.  Fellows,  Frank  B.  Clark  and  Charles  A.  Bailey. 

The  ^Yest  River  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Mar.  19.  The  officers  elected  were :  President, 
J.  C.  Tibbetts  o£  Wardsboro,  Vt.  :  vice-president,  Frank  H.  Brasor ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Willis  H.  Taft  ;  executive  committee,  George  D. 
Williams,  C.  H.  Willard,  F.  H.  Sanford,  L.  A.  Cook  and  Julian  Taft. 

T.  H.  Shepard  of  the  Shepard  &  Morse  Lumber  Company,  Boston, 
has  recently  visited  the  company's  plant  in  Burlington,  Vt. 


=-<  PITTSBURGH  y- 


The  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  recently  elected 
J.  L.  Kendall  of  the  Kendall  Lumber  Company,  president :  A.  D.  ICnapp 
of  the  Nicola  Lumber  Company,  vice-  president :  J.  G.  Criste  of  the 
Central  Lumber  Company,  secretary  and  treasurer :  Louis  Germain,  Jr., 
of  the  Germain  Company ;  Edward  Eiler,  O.  H.  Babcock  of  the  Babcock 
Lumber  Company,  William  H.  Schuette  of  William  Schuette  &  Co.  and 
W.  W.  Dickey  of  the  West  Virginia  Lumber  Company,  directors. 

The  Brown  Brothers  Lumber  Company  of  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  will  start 
work  shortly  to  cut  off  a  7.000  acre  tract  of  hardwood  and  hemlock  near 
Murchison,  N.  C,  which  it  bought  two  years  ago.  It  will  put  in  a. 
modern  band  and  resaw  mill  with  capacity  of  60,000  feet  daily  and 
expects  to  he  busy  eight  years  on  this  operation.  The  officials  of  th^i 
company,  all  of  whom  lived  at  Punxsutawney,  are :  President.  W.  F. 
Brown  ;  vice-president,  D.  J.  Brown  ;  treasurer,  P.  L.  Brown ;  secretary, 
G.  C.  Brown,  director,  S.  A.  Rinn. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  decided  to  build  a  big  creosot- 
Ing  plant  at  Middietown,  Pa.  This  is  the  result  of  a  trip  of  its  agent, 
Grant   P.    Shipley,    to    Europe    to   investigate   creosoting  methods    there. 

"The  plant  of  the  K.  B.  McDanel  Company  at  New  Brighton.  Pa.,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  was  practically  ruined  by  the  recent  flood,  the  damage 
being  estimated  at  $1.^.000.  The  plant  of  the  Kennedy  Keg  Company  a 
little  farther  down  the  river  was  also  considerably  damaged. 

The  Adelman  Lumber  Company  in  its  new  offices  in  the  Park  building 
Is  doing  a  very  nice  business  in  hardwoods.  A.  Adelman,  president,  just 
escaped  being  washed  out  in   the  Ohio  flood  lately. 

The  Duquesne  Lumber  Company,  which  handles  the  product  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Lumber  Company,  reports  a  part  of  the  latter  concern's 
railroad  washed  out  near  Bramer.  Tenn.,  where  its  big  plant  is  located. 
President    A.    Hex    Flinn    has   gone    down    to    oversee    the    repairs. 

Frank  E.  Smith  of  C.  E.  Breitwieser  &  Co.,  is  on  a  hardwood  buying 
expedition  in  the  South  and  expects  to  make  some  very  desirable  con- 
nections before  he  returns.  Ttis  company's  hardwood  business  is  coming 
up    right    along    and    it    looks    for    a    fine    trade    all    summer. 

The  Standard  Box  &  Lumber  Company's  plants  at  Millvale,  a  short 
distance  up  the  Allegheny  river  from  Pittsliurgh,  were  sold  last  week  at 
public  auction  to  Robert  Ostermeier  of  this  city  for  about  $29,000.  The 
sale  included  the  box  factory  which  has  been  operating  several  years, 
considerable  stock  and  the  real  estate. 

J.  J.  Linehan,  who  represents  exclusively  the  Mowbray  &  Robinson 
Company  in  this  territory,  has  gone  to  Cincinnati  to  learn  the  extent  of 
the  flood  damage  to  his  firm  there  and  also  at  its  plants  in  Kentucky. 
Its  hardwood  trade,  especially  in  oak  and  poplar,  has  been  very  satis- 
factory the  past  few  weeks. 

The  plant  of  the  Mack  Axle  Works  in  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  has  been 
taken  over  personally  by  John  Mack  who  was  formerly  a  part  owner,  the 
consideration  being  $75,000.  Over  150  skilled  men  will  be  employed 
and   a   large   sum   will   be  spent   on   remodeling  the   plant. 

The  Foster  Lumber  Company  has  bought  recently  more  timber  ia 
West  Virginia  and  is  now  running  a  half  dozen  hardwood  mills  in  tri- 
state  territory.  It  has  orders  on  hand  to  keep  it  busy  for  several  months 
and  is  shipping  a  large  amount  of  white  oak  especiall.v. 

The  Shreve  Chair  Company,  whose  factory  at  Union  City,  Pa.,  was 
burned  a  few  days  ago,  has  let  the  contract  for  a  new  reinforced  con- 
crete plant  three  stories  high  and  SGx400  feet.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  plant  will  be  ready  for  business  by  Aug.  1. 


=■<  BUFFALO  >• 


President  James  A.  White  of  the  National  Lumber  Company  has  lately 
been  in  Chicago  locking  after  the  lumber  vessels  of  the  W.  H.  White 
Company,  which  are  about  ready  for  the  sailing  season. 

G.  Ellas  of  G.  Elias  &  Bro.  has  been  making  an  eastern  business  trip 
In  the  interest  of  the  firm.  The  office  reports  a  good  demand  for  hard- 
woods and  excellent  prospects  for  building  here  this  spring. 

B.  E.  Darling  of  Blakeslee,  Perrin  &  Darling  has  been  South  lately, 
looking  after  lumber  purchases.  The  yard  of  the  company  has  a  largo 
quantity  of  plain  oak   coming  in  at  present. 

Hugh   McLean  has  been  a  busy   traveler  as  usual   lately,   looking  after 


the  company's  business  in  the  East.  The  yard  has  a  good  assortment 
of   oak   and  other   hardwoods  on   hand. 

Scatcberd  &  Son.  who  are  among  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  mahogany, 
especially  for  inside  finish,  still  find  it  quite  an  uncertain  wood  in  the 
minds  of  architects,  with  the  demand  rather  light   at  present. 

F.  M.  Sullivan  of  T.  Sullivan  &  Co.,  who  has  been  looking  after  the 
hardwood  trade  pretty  closely  of  late,  is  planning  a  trip  to  Atlantic 
City  for  a  resting  spell,  although  he  states  that  the  hardwood  demand 
is  good. 

Anthony  Miller's  yard  has  been  handling  a  good  amount  of  incoming 
and  outgoing  lumber  recently,  denfand  being  well  distributed  and  including 
oak,    ash  and   basswood. 

The  Emporium  Lumber  Company  is  still  considering  the  fate  of  the 
Buffalo  office,  with  a  prospect  of  closing  it  altogether  after  a  while. 
The  extensive  new  offices  in  Utica  will  be  ready  for  occupation  on  May  1. 

The  Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  has  a  lot  of  lake  lumber  to 
come  forward  early  this  spring,  much  of  it  birch.  More  of  this  same 
wood  will  be  handled  from  the  Adirondacks  this  season. 

Miller.  Sturm  &  Miller  have  been  getting  in  oak  and  ash  lately,  and 
report  that  the  flooded  situation  in  Ohio  is  causing  a  good  deal  of 
derangement   to   lumber   movement   from   the   South. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  has  ordered  a  reduction  of  rates 
charged  in  Buffalo  for  electricity,  as  well  as  gas.  The  reduction  in 
power  amounts  to  about  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.  This  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  this  city  in  a  commercial  way.  O.  E.  Yeager. 
who  was  formerly  chairman  of  the  electric  light  and  power  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  states  that  a  number  of  large  factories 
might  have  been  secured  for  Buffalo  within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
if  the  i)0wer  rates  had  not  been  so  high.  He  predicts  that  the  reduction 
will  be  very  stimulating  to  Buffalo's  prosperity. 

John  W.  Welch  is  here  from  .Memphis,  where  he  located  some  time 
ago  as  a  member  of  the  hardwood  Grm  of  Welch  Brothers.  He  states, 
however,  that  he  will  go  back  to  British  Columbia  about  August  to 
resume    regular    operations    there. 

Jackson  &  Tindle  are  moving  this  month  to  the  New  York  Telephone 
building,  which  will  "oe  their  headquarters  in  future.  The  yard  on 
Niagara  street  has  been  given  up,  owing  to  the  location  having  been 
outgrown.  It  is  expected  that  a  more  roomy  yard  will  be  purchased 
later. 

^  PHILADELPHIA  >■ 

Samuel  H.  Shearer  of  Samuel  H.  Shearer  &  Sou  says  things  are 
moving  satisfactorily,  with  signs  potent  for  ample  future  trading.  Wiliam 
P.  Shearer  is  in  Atkinson,  N.  C,  superintending  the  erection  of  a 
planing  mill  for  the  firm,  which  will  manufacture  sidings,  roofers,  factory 
flooring,  etc.     The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  30,000  feet  a  day. 

Schofield  Brothers  at  the  end  of  their  fiscal  year  on  Mar.  31  testify 
to  a  remarkably  prolific  year's  business.  Robert  W.  and  John  H. 
Schofield  are  in  Schofield.  S.  C.  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Saltkeatchie  Lumber  Company,  which  is  controlled  by  this  prominent 
Philadelphia   house. 

The  Haddock-France  Lumber  Company,  Mt.  Sterling,  N.  C,  is  rushed 
to  full  capacity,  and  at  the  present  time  is  turning  out  some  extra  fine 
stuff.  Howard  B.  France,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Haddock- 
France  Lumber  Company  and  the  Monarch  Lumber  Company,  which  is 
the  sales  end,  reports  a  brisk  activity,  with  outlook  stimulating.  Demand 
for  low  grades  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

W.  S.  W.  Kirby  of  tile  Kirby  &  Hawkins  Company  says  everything  is 
running  without  a  hitch.  They  are  so  busy  on  railroad  supplies  and 
overhead  material,  they  can  hardly  find  time  for  the  general  lumber 
business. 

J.  S.  Maris  of  the  Maris  &  De  Witt  Lumber  Company  complains  only 
of  the  difliculty  of  getting  the  desired  material.  The  company  is  able 
to   sell   almost   anything  at   this   time   without  the  least  exertion. 

Ralph  Souder  of  Hallowell  &  Souder  says  they  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  business.  Orders  are  coming  in  freely — which  requires  a  lively 
hustle  these  days  to  keep  the  supply  up  to  the  demand.  They  have 
added  another  olBce  and  now  occupy  the  whole  southern  side  of  the 
Harrison   building. 

Arthur  W.  Kent,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  J.  S.  Kent  Company, 
admits  a  little  concession  in  some  lines,  but  on  the  whole  prices  are  weli 
sustained.  J.  E.  Troth,  president  of  the  company,  is  taking  a  much 
deserved  recreation,  with  his  family,  in  the  shape  of  a  month's  trip 
to  Bermuda. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  to  the  Lumbermen's  Exch.ange  and  the 
trade,  were  F.  R.  Stevens  of  the  Robert  Dollar  Company.  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  Jacob  Eisenberger,  superintendent  of  the  Penn  Sumter  Lumber 
Company,   Sumter,   S.   C. 

Norman  A.  Perry,  manager  of  Robert  C.  Lippincott,  reports  accelerated 
business.  The  placing  of  orders  is  now  the  easiest  part  of  the  business, 
but  stocks  are  still  scarce  and   difficult   to   secure. 

Tlie  Woodlawn  Lumber  Company,  Woodla^vii,  Pa.,  was  chartered  under 
Pennsylvania   laws.   Mar.   27,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 

The  Philadelphia-Vancouver  Timber  Company,  Wilmington.  Del.,  obtained 
a  charter  under  Delaware  laws.  Mar.   29,  capitalized  at   $60,000. 

Tlie  Red  Lion  Table  Company,  Red  Lion,  Pa.,  was  incorporated  under 
Pennsylvania  laws.  Mar.  31,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  by  George  M. 
Holtzinger. 
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=-<  BALTIMORE  >•= 


The  Roinle-Salmon  Comp;iiij-,  m;inut;ictuiTr  uf  show  cases  and  store 
fixtures,  has  obtained  a  permit  for  the  addition  of  two  stories  to  the 
factory  building  at  Stockholm  and  Warner  streets,  which  will  make  the 
building  four  stories.  The  structure  covers  a  lot  112  by  40  feet.  The 
cost  of  the  improvement  is  estimated  at  ?6,000. 

F.  X.  Ganter,  another  show  case  and  oflice  fixture  maker,  is  erecting 
two  warehouses  in  connection  with  his  plant  at  Loadonhall  and  Stock- 
Iiolm  streets,  the  demand  for  the  firm's  product  having  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  the  plant. 

Still  another  improvement  is  the  proposed  erection  of  a  flve-story  fire- 
proof building  as  an  addition  to  its  factory  by  the  furniture  manufactur- 
ing firm  of  Levonson  &  Zenitz,  3  North  Gay  street.  The  firm  has  been 
recently  incorporated  as  Lenson.  Levenson  &  Zenitz,  Inc.  The  projected 
structure  will  front  100  feet  on  Frederick  street,  running  back  on 
Fayette  street  165  feet  to  Gay,  where  it  will  have  a  front  of  92  feet. 
The  machinery  to  be  installed  will  be  of  the  latest  pattern,  and  the  cost 
•of   the   improvement    is   estimated   at    $250,000. 

The  litigation  over  50,000  acres  of  timber  and  coal  lands  in  McDowell 
county,  W.  Va.,  carried  on  by  the  late  Max  Lansburg  of  Baltimore. 
has  been  revived  by  his  son.  Max  Lansburg,  .Jr.,  who  sues  as  administrator 
of  his  father's  estate  and  seeks  to  recover  the  land,  in  which  aim  his 
father  was  unsuccessful.  The  suit  is  against  Henry  B.  McCormick,  the 
W.  M.Ritter  Lumber  Company,  the  Pocahontas  Coal  &  Coke  Company  and 
others,  the  Ritter  company  and  the  Pocahontas  company  having  the- 
timber  and  coal  rights  on  a  large  portion  of  the  property,  which  is 
valued  at  more  than  ,$5,000,000.  The  proceeding  is  in  progress  in  the 
United  States  court  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  The  father  of  the  plaintiff 
once  owned  the  tract  in  question,  but  it  was  sold  to  satisfy  a  judgment, 
contrary,  it  is  alleged,  to  the  Federal  statutes.  The  administrator  seeks 
to  have  the  former  judgment  set  aside  and  is  endeavoring  to  obtai>i 
possession    of   the   property    through    a   tax   sale. 

R.  E.  Wood,  president  of  the  R.  E.  Wood  Lumber  Company,  has  just 
concluded  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  timberland  at  Earhardt  station,  on 
the  Virginia  &  Southwestern  Railway,  south  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  in  Sullivan 
county,  Tenn.  The  tract  includes  about  2,000  acres,  and  for  about  two 
years   will   suflice   to   run   a    pony    band   mill    to   be   erected   there. 

David  T.  Carter  of  David  T.  Carter  &  Co.,  returned  last  Monday  from 
a  trip  to  southwestern  Virginia  and  eastern  Tennessee,  the  trip  being 
undertaken  mainly  in  search  of  suitable  hardwood  stocks.  Mr.  Carter 
was  able  to  get  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  lumber  he  wanted,  finding 
that  the  mills  are  out  of  stock  and  that  prices  are  uncertain  and  high. 
Everywhere  he  heard  the  same  story  of  selections  having  been  absorbed 
hy  the  demand  and  of  the  output  of  the  mills  falling  behind  the  require- 
ments of  the  market. 

For  the  quicker  detection  of  forest  fires  in  the  Blue  Ridse  mountains 
of  Maryland  the  state  will  erect  on  High  Knob,  south  of  Quirauk.  near 
Pen-Mar,  a  steel  tower,  thirt.v  feet  high.  The  fire  wardens  are  to  pass 
the  tower  every  day  and  take  observations.  From  the  tower  they  will 
te  able  to  command  a  view  over  a  wide  stretch  of  mountain  land,  and 
detect  any  incipient  fires  that  may  have  broken  out. 

E.  E.  Price  of  the  Thomas  Hughes  Compan.v,  Keyser  building,  was  on 
a  trip  to  Pennsylvania  last  week,  looking  up  buyers  and  stocks  as  well. 
He  found  buyers  plentiful  enough,  with  stocks  by  no  means  in  liberal 
supply.     In  fact,   lumber   proved  hard  to  get. 


=~<  COLUMBUS  >.= 


The  principal  event  in  hardwood  circles  in  Columbus  and  central  Ohio 
during  the  past  fortnight  was  the  unprecedented  floods  which  swept  the 
country.  W'aters  in  the  Scioto,  Olentangy,  Miami,  Mad  and  Muskingum 
rivers  were  higher  than  ever  before  and  other  streams  were  in  about 
the  same  condition.  As  a  result  the  hardwood  trade  was  completely 
paralyzed  and  little  was  done. 

Railroad  transportation  from  all  sections  was  cut  off  for  days  and 
traffic  will  not  be  normal  for  weeks  and  even  months  because  of  the  largo 
number  of  railroad  bridges  washed  away.  Mail  was  delayed  and  business 
of  every  kind  was  at  a  standstill. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  flood  was  the  demand  for  timbers  for  tem- 
porary railroad  construction  and  all  yards  located  near  railroads  were 
sold  out  in  short  order  when  the  waters  subsided.  The  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  frame  houses  in  the  V.'est  Side — the  flooded  district — will 
also  mean  a  large  market  for  lumber  when  the  time  comes  for  rebuilding. 

A  large  number  of  retail  and  wholesale  hardwood  concerns  in  Co- 
lumbus were  badly  damaged  by  the  high  waters.  Among  the  number  was 
The  Doddington  Company  at  447  West  Broad  street.  The  company's 
.plant  was  flooded  and  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  were  lost  in  the  cur- 
rent. The  concern  has  established  temporary  offices  in  Room  207  Central 
National  Bank  building  and  business  is  going  on  about  as  usual.  The 
West  Side  Lumber  Company,  West  Broad  street  and  the  Big  Four  tracks, . 
which  also  sustained  some  loss,  is  filling  orders  of  the  Doddington 
Company. 

The  M.  J.  Bergin  Lumber  Comp.any,  West  Spring  street  and  Dennison 
avenue,  also  sustained  a  heavy  loss  because  of  the  high  waters  which 
wrecked   sheds   and   drifted   lumber  away. 

The    Whitacre    Lumber    Company,    451    West    Broad    street,    was   also    a 


heavy  lo.ser  from  the  flood.  The  yard,  located  at  McDowell  street  was 
flooded   and   I  he   loss  Is  estimated  at   $0,000. 

The  Buttles  Avenue  Lumber  Company  was  a  heavy  loser  as  its  yards 
were  completely  submerged      The  loss  will  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

TTie  Acorn  Lumber  Company,  West  Rich  street,  is  another  of  the  con- 
cerns which  sustained  a  heavy  loss.  It  is  believed  the  damages  will 
amount   to  close  onto   $10,000. 

Ones  &  :Menefee,  450  West  Broad  street,  was  probably  the  heaviest 
sufferer  from  the  floods.  The  plant,  located  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
flooded  district,  was  almost  completely  destro.ved  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  lumber,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet,  was  swept  away. 

The  Columbus  Lumber  Company,  on  West  Spring  street,  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  losers  from  the  flood.  Thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  was  lost 
and  some  of  the  sheds  were  destroyed. 

R.  W.  Ilorton,  sales  manager  for  the  central  division  of  the  W.  M. 
Ritter  Lumber  Company,  says  trade  was  at  a  standstill  during  the  flood, 
but  since  it  is  over  there  is  a  rush  of  orders  from  retailers  who  sold 
out  their  stock  to  railroads  for  construction  work.  Factories  are  also 
in  the  market  for  stocks.  The  high  waters  did  not  affect  the  mill  district 
of  the  company  located  in  the  South. 

L.  B.  Schneider,  sales  manager  of  John  R.  Gobey  &  Co.,  says  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  hardwoods  and  prices  are  firm.  This  concern 
looks  for  a   good  trade  from   this  time  on. 

F.  Everson  Powell  of  the  Powell  Lumber  Company  says  trade  Is  as 
good  as  could  be  expected  under  the  conditions  with  prices  ruling  firm. 


=-<  TOLEDO  y 


The  Gotshall  Manufacturing  Company  has  purchased  a  supply  of  new 
machinery  for  its  mill  at  Archbold,  O.  The  shipments  were  held  up 
en   route   because  of  the  fiood  but  sustained  no   injury. 

One  of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  the  Dayton  flood  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  fact  that  "The  Log  Cabin,"  the  first  house  constructed  in  Dayton. 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Miami  right  in  the  path  of  the  flood  where 
the  full  force  of  the  waters  struck  it,  is  still  standing.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  brick  and  concrete 
residences   were   carried   away  or  demolished. 

Orders  have  been  coming  in  very  freely  to  the  Booth  Column  Company, 
but  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  this  concern  in  getting 
shipments  under  way  and  there  has  been  considerable  delay  and  conges- 
tion at  the  plant  on  this  account.  The  railroads  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  for  practically  a  week  refused  all  freight  shipments  through 
flooded  territory.  Shipments  were  begun  Friday  of  last  week,  however, 
and  it  is  hoped  within  a  few  days  to  have  cauglit  up  and  have  things 
running  smoothly   again.  » 

One  of  the  heavy  losers  in  the  Ohio  floods  was  the  TurnbuU  Wagon 
Companj'.  which  operates  a  plant  at  Defiance.  This'  is  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  in  that  city  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  building  up 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maumee  river  and  lost  heavily  from  the  inundation  of  shops,  causing 
injur.v  to  machinery  as  well  as  carrying  away  large  quantities  of 
lumber.  In  addition  to  manufacturing  wagons,  the  concern  manu- 
tactures  automobile  wheels.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  practically  §100,000. 
'J'he  regular  employes  of  the  factory  have  been  busy  ever  since  the  flood 
trying  to  clean  up  the  plant.  It  is  not  known  just  how  soon  it  will  be 
ready   for   operation.      This   is    largely   a   Toledo   owned   corporation. 

The  J.  M.  Skinner  Bending  Company  reports  orders  as  coming  in 
with  more  than  ordinary  rapidity  and  the  factory  is  busy  trying  to 
keep  up.     This  concern  escaped  all  water  damage. 

The  Bryan  Show  Case  works  of  Bryan,  O.,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  some  time  ago,  is  being  rebuilt.  The  new  building  will  be  a  two- 
story  brick  structure  175x50  feet  and  will  have  a  one-story  100-foot 
brick  ell.     There  will  be  16.000  feet  of  floor  space. 

"We  have  more  orders  than  we  can  well  attend  to."  was  the  report 
from  the  Toledo  Bending  Company.  "Our  one  difliculty  has  been  found 
in  the  refusal  of  railroads  to  receive  freight  for  shipment  for  several 
days.  The  roads  are  now  all  in  good  shape,  however,  and  the  conges- 
tion  has   been    relieved.      We   look   for  a   big   season." 

<  INDIANAPOLIS  >- 

The  Chicago  Veneered  Door  Company  of  Illinois  has  been  certified  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  do  business  in  Indiana.  Of  its  $25,000  capital 
$20,000   will   bo   represented   in    Indiana 

The  Schoentrup-Worden  Rack  Company's  plaut  at  Shelb.vville  was 
destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $.§.000.  after  the  company,  which  manu- 
factures  clothes    racks,    had    been   in    business   three    weeks. 

Edwin  K.  Hamilton,  for  many  years  in  business  at  Martinsville, 
died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  this  city  recently.  He  was  seventy 
years  old,  and  is  survived  by  three  children.  The  body  was  taken  to 
Martinsville  for  burial. 

Building  permits  Issued  by  the  city  during  March  amounted  to 
$754,305  as   compared  with   $558,780   in  March,    1912. 

Two  carloads  of  mahogany  logs  valued  at  $10,000  were  washed  away 
hy  the  flood  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  a  few  days  ago.  They  had  been 
consigned    to   Lawrenceburg  veneer   mills. 

About  $10,000  loss  was  caused  by  fire  at  the  furniture  plant  of  the 
Cabinet   Makers  lUnion   in   this   city   on   the   night  of   April   4.     The   flre 
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started  in  shavings  in   the  boiler  house.     This  wa&  the  third  serious   fire 
at  the  plant,  which  was  established  in   1862. 

Hardwood  concerns  were  not  in  the  path  of  the  flood  which  swept 
over  the  city  Mar.  25,  although  several  other  lumber  companies  suffered 
losses.  Boats  for  the  rescue  of  flood  victims  were  built  at  the  plants 
of  the  Balke  &  Krauss  Company  and  the  main  plant  of  the  Capitol 
Lumber  Company.  Lumbermen  have  donated  liberally  to  the  relief  fund, 
among  the  number  being  the  Balke  &  Krauss  Company,  the  Interior  Hard- 
wood Company,  and  the  Long-Kuight  Lumboi  Company,  also  E.  C.  Atkius 
&  Co.,    manufacturers   of   saws. 


=-<  MEMPHIS  y- 


The  Valley  Log  Loading  Company,  which  operates  a  log  loading  plant 
on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  System, 
has  been  doing  everything  in  Its  power  during  the  past  few  days  to 
move  the  timber  placed  on  the  right  of  way  of  that  railroad.  During 
March  it  loaded  about  1,500  cars  for  Memphis  and  other  points.  It 
would  have  been  able  to  deliver  more  but  for  the  Inability  of  tho. 
railroads  to  furnish  the  necessary  equipment  and  motive  power.  The 
company  has  been  besieged  with  requests  for  prompt  loading  of  timber 
during  the  past  few  days  because  a  great  deal  of  this  will  be  overflowed 
if  It  is  not  brought  out  within  the  next  week.  The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley  is  subject  to  more  or  less  interruption  from  the  high  water  and 
the  present  indicated  stage  suggests  that  after  next  week  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  any  headway  with  logging  work  for  some  time.  It 
also  suggests  the  possibility  that  any  timber  left  in  the  low  lands 
along  that  line  may  be  subject  to  overflow  as  was  the  case  last  year. 

Albert  N.  Thompson  &  Co.  arc  preparing  to  erect  a  mill  near  Yazoo 
City,  Miss.,  for  the  development  of  the  timber  on  a  cypress  brake  owned 
near  there.  This  firm  has  been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  handling  of 
hardwood  lumber  here  for  a  number  of  years.  The  mill  will  not  be 
of  very  large  capacity,  but  it  will  be  a  band  one  and  the  output  will 
be  of  the  best  character.  In  addition  to  its  general  business  the  firm 
will  market  the  output  of  this  mill. 

W.  A.  Stark  of  the  W.  A.  Stark  Lumber  Company  is  preparing  to 
erect  a  mill  at  Bledsoe,  Ark.  It  is  to  be  a  band  plant  and  will  have  a 
capacity  of  about  30,000  feet  per  day.  Mr.  Stark  has  acquired  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  timber  in  that  immediate  section  and  tho  new  mill  will 
be  installed  for  the  development  thereof.  Mr.  Stark  was  for  a  number  of 
years  associated  with  his  brother,  James  E.  Stark,  in  the  wholesale 
hardwood  lumber  business.  Later  he  conducted  a  wholesale  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  W.  A.  Stark  Lumber  Company.  He  has  been 
anxious  for  some  time  to  own  and  operate  a  mill  and  has  at  last  found 
what  he  desired  in  that  particular  field. 

The  Grismore-Uyman  Company  has  made  application  for  a  charter 
under  the  laws  of  Tennessee.  Its  headquarters  will  be  at  Memphis  and 
its  capital  stock  is  placed  at  .$.50,000.  Among  the  incorporators  are ; 
F.  Grismore,  II.  W.  Ilyman  and  Ray  Ulrey,  all  of  whom  have  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  cooperage  trade  of  this  city  and  section 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  company  will  manufacture  staves,  lumber 
and   other   allied   products. 

The  Blytheville  Cooperage  Company  has  been  chartered  at  Blytheville, 
Ark.  It  is  capitalized  at  $15,000  and  is  engaged  in  the  handling  of 
staves,  timber  and  other  products.  F.  P.  Carter,  T.  Slagle  and  others 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  John  Dulweber  Company  of  Cincinnati  has  broken  ground  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hardwood  mill  at  Moorehead,  Miss.  The  new  plant 
is  to  be  in  operation  within  the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days. 

The  Shelby  Cooperage  Company,  Portliind,  Ark.,  has  completed  arrange- 
ments whereby  its  plant  is  to  be  removed  from  that  point  to  Helena, 
Ark.  This  company  gives  employment  to  about  one  hundred  men  and 
will  be  a  substantial  addition  to  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  Helena. 

E.  P.  Costcllo,  chief  clerk  of  the  oflice  of  K.  M.  Dozier,  commercial 
agent  of  the  Iron  Mountain  System,  is  successor  to  W.  M.  Taylor,  as 
chief  clerk  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau.  Mr.  Taylor  has  gone  to 
Pine  Bluff  to  accept  the  management  of  ilie  recently  organized  freight 
bureau  at  that  point.  The  lumbermen  of  Memphis  have  been  prominently 
idenlifled  with  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau  for  a  number  of  years  and 
that  organization  has  been  of  substantial  aid  to  them  in  the  handling  of 
rate  problems  undertaken  by  the  Lumbermen's  Club  of  Memphis,  the  old 
Memphis  Hardwood  Bate  Association,  the  old  Memphis  Lumbermen's 
Trafljc  Bureau  and  the  present  Southern  Hardwood  Traflic  Bureau. 

A.  H.  E'gan  has  already  entered  upon  his  duties  as  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  with  oflices  In 
Memphis.  He  succeeds  G.  W.  Berry,  who  recently  resigned  and  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  terminals  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Berry  was  quite 
popular  with  the  lumbermen  and  the  latter  have  expressed  much  regret 
that  his  wife  found  it  impossible  to  live  in  the  South,  thus  making  his 
transfer  necessary.  Mr.  Egan  has  been  extended  a  very  warm  welcome 
by  the  lumber  fraternity  as  well  as  by  other  business  interests  here. 

Eusse  &  Burgess,  Inc.,  have  ordered  a  new  mill  which  is  to  be 
delivered  within  the  next  sixty  days.  It  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  nine- 
foot  band  saw,  with  shot  gun  feed,  and  is  also  to  have  a  seven-foot 
Mershon  band  re-saw.  The  AUis-Chalmers  Company  has  secured  the 
contract.  The  firm  will  begin  tearing  down  its  present  mill  about  the 
first  of  May  and  it  ought  to  have  the  new  plant  installed  and  in  readiness 
for  operation  by  Sept.  1.     The  new  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  40,000 


to  45,000  feet.  The  present  mill  is  cutting  at  the  rate  of  about  25,000 
to  30,000  feet.  The  old  mill  will  be  completely  dismantled  and  sold. 
This  firm  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hardwood  lumber  at 
Memphis  for  a  number  of  years  and  makes  a  specialty  of  export  business. 
In  fact  it  maintains  an  oflice  in  London  for  the  handling  of  its  foreign 
trade.     This  is  in  charge  of  G.  A.   Farber,  w-ho  is  a  member  of  the  firm. 

A  slight  increase  is  shown  in  building  operations  at  Memphis  for 
March.  The  total  valuation  was  $573,321,  against  $499,366  last  year, 
an  increase  of  approximately  $75,000.  The  outlook  is  considered  goo4  for 
April.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  high  water  will  have  any  effect 
upon  building  cpiu-ations  here,  although  it  is  likely  to  decrease  activity 
outside  of  this  city,   particularly   in  the   Mississippi  valley. 

Bank  clearings  for  March  broke  all  previous  records  in  the  history 
of  this  city  for  that  particular  month.  There  was  an  increase  of 
approximately  .$2,000,000  over  the  same  period  last  year.  The  total 
was  $34,553,173.97.  The  cotton  market  during  March  was  not  particularly 
active  and  the  excellence  of  the  showing  with  respect  to  bank  clearings 
is  duo  in  considerable  measure  to  the  good  trade  enjoyed  in  some  other 
lines.  The  lumbermen  made  a  most  substantial  contribution.  They  had 
a  better  business  during  March  than  they  have  had  for  several  years  at 
this  particular  time  and.  but  for  the  flood  outlook,  the  situation  would 
be  quite   bright  from   their  standpoint. 

The  Illinois  Central  and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  roads  have 
advised  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Bureau  that  they  will  comply 
with  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  recent 
transit  case  and  issue  tariffs,  to  become  efl'ective  about  May  1.  These 
will  provide  a  refund  on  inbound  movements  of  logs  to  Memphis  upon 
shipment  out  of  lumber,  without  reference  to  the  kind  of  logs  received 
or  the  sort  of  lumber  shipped.  This  means  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  Ixmtber  manufacturers  here  to  ship  gum  lumber  out  of  Memphis 
in  order  to  secure  the  refund  on  gum  logs  shipped  to  this  point.  The 
requirement  heretofore  has  been  that  the  particular  kind  of  lumber 
designatea  by  the  logs  had  to  be  shipped  in  order  to  release  the  refund 
on  the  logs  and  this  resulted  in  tying  up  the  funds  of  lumbermen  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  decision  of  the  companies  to  handle  the  matter 
as  already  indicated  will  result  in  facilitating  the  refunds  and  will  prove 
of   very  great  assistance   to   the  lumbermen  operating  at   this  point. 


=-<  NASHVILLE  y 


Additional  supplies  of  logs  will  be  brought  down  the  Cumberland  as  a 
result  of  the  high  tides.  Logging  operations  in  the  upper  river  section 
have  been  fairly  active  and  many  millions  of  feet  have  come  to  this 
market.  . 

Unfavorable  weather  during  the  recent  storm  period  held  back  local 
building  operations  considerably,  but  the  past  several  days  have  been 
good  and  spring-like  and,  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  great 
activity  along  building  lines  is  confidently  anticipated.  Reports  indicate 
that  this  will  be  a  great  year  in  building  here,  some  predicting  that 
1913  will  break  all  former  records.  Building  statistics  for  the  past 
month  show  that  Nashville  held  the  lead  in  the  gain  for  building  opera- 
tions. Reports  show  that  during  1913  there  were  1,463  building  permits 
issued  here  outside  of  those  for  minor  repairs,  the  total  cost  of  the 
work  being  $1,388,997.  August  held  the  record  for  the  greatest  number 
during  the  year  and  December  had  the  record  for  the  smallest  number. 

Charles  E.  Huut,  one  of  the  prominent  local  members  of  the  trade,  is 
recovering  from  a  recent  attack  of  appendicitis. 

Several  insurance  bills  of  interest  to  the  lumber  trade  are  pending 
before  the  Tennessee  legislature.  One  forbids  any  company  doing  business 
in  the  state  except  through  a  resident  state  agent. 

Comparatively  little  damage  was  done  hereabouts  by  the  recent  general 
storms  and  floods.  All  tho  streams  are  all  out  of  their  banks  and  this 
fact  has  necessarily  handicapped  for  the  time  being  those  plants  which 
occupy  low  lands  along  the  rivers  and  also  makes  hauling  diflJcult  on 
the  country  roads ;  a  considerable  amount  of  standing  timber  was  blown 
down  in  spots ;  but  leading  local  lumbermen  say  the  losses  will  not  be 
heavy  or  general.  Considering  the  severity  of  the  storms,  the  losses 
are  reported  remarkably  light  to  the  timber  and  lumber  interests  of 
this  section. 

The  Nashville  Pattern  Works  with  J.  D.  Tipple  of  Youngstown,  O.,  as 
proprietor  and  manager,  will  establish  a  plant  here  for  making  wood 
patterns  for  all  kinds  of  castings.  Many  skilled  workmen  will  be 
brought  here  from  Youngstown  to  be  employed  in  the  new  factory. 

The  Jlemphis  Freight  Bureau  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Tennessee 
Railroad  Commission  here  regarding  rates  on  forest  products  to  Memphis 
from  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
Railway.  The  claim  is  that  a  discrimination  is  being  made  against 
Memphis  compared  with  other  Southern  cities  on  the  same  line  for  equal 
distances.  The  commission  here  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  the 
railroad   authorities. 

F.  G.  Ewing's  sawmill  at  Adams  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Apr.  1,  the 
loss  being  about  $2,000.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  started  from  the 
engine. 


=■<  LOUISVILLE  y- 


The  Ohio  river,  not  content  with  the  damage  caused  in  January,  where 
the  lumber  interests  of  the  valley  were  subject  to  inconvenience  and  loss 
equaling   the    flood   of   1907,    came    through   with    another    which   in   the 
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volume  of  water  piled  up  and  the  extent  of  the  damage  wrought,  was 
surpassed  but  slightly  by  the  record  flood  of  1SS4.  Lumbermen  cannot 
remember  having  had  to  contend  with  two  floods  in  one  year,  and  conse- 
quently the  second  trouble  of  this  kind  coming  in  1013  seemed  to  vindicate 
the  ill  omen  of  the  date.  The  river's  rise  was  rapid  as  the  waters  of 
the  swollen  streams  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  as  well  as  those  of  Kentucky 
poured  into  the  overburdened  channel.  The  Toint  was  flooded  again,  and 
many  industries  along  Beargrass  creek  were  put  out  of  commission  by 
the  backwaters  of  the  river.  Though  the  river  is  now  rapidly  receding 
and  will  be  at  normal  stage  in  a  few  days,  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  situation  can  be  pronounced  normal.  Lumber  concerns  at 
Maysville  and  Paducah  on  the  Ohio  river,  Hickman  on  the  Mississippi. 
and  at  many  points  on  the  Kentucky  river,  were  damaged  by  the  flood, 
which  invaded  plants  supposed  to  be  immune.  As  the  result  of  the 
widespread  devastation,  greater  attention  is  now  being  given  to  plans 
tor  building  a  dike  around  the  Point  in  Louisville,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  are  arranging  for  a  survey  of  the  situation  to  be  made  by 
Federal   engineers. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  situation,  from  the  standpoint  of  lumbermen 
not  directly  affected  by  the  flood,  was  the  paralysis  of  mail  and  freight 
services.  The  former  was  the  first  to  recover,  though  much  Chicago. 
Indianapolis  and  other  northern  mail  arrived  in  Louisville  ten  days 
overdue.  Freight  traific  was  completely  demoralized,  and  even  now*  few 
of  the  roads  are  able  to  handle  cars  with  any  satisfaction  to  themselves 
or  their  customers.  The  prospect  is  for  a  great  tie-up  of  freight  through- 
out the  Middle  West,  as  shippers  from  all  sections  are  now  pu.shing 
•overdue  consignments  into  that  territory,  where  the  railroads  are  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  They  have  put  embargoes  on  as  much 
as  possible,  but  the  moment  one  is  lifted  a  veritable  flood  of  freight  pours 
in.  Hence  lumbermen  may  expect  to  worry  chiefly  with  this  phase  of  the 
situation   during  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Louisville  Hardwood  Club  has  arranged  to  resume  the  series  of 
business  papers  which  were  such  a  pleasant  feature  of  its  work  last 
year.  Assignments  were  made  by  firms,  and  two  representatives  of 
-each  concern  will  make  talks.  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  club, 
started  the  series  Apr.  8,  and  the  following  will  appear  on  the  dates 
named :  D.  K.  Kline.  Louisville  Veneer  Mills,  Apr.  15 ;  C.  M.  Sears, 
Edward  L.  Davis  Lumber  Company,  Apr.  22 ;  T.  M.  Brown,  W.  P.  Brown 
&  Sons  Lumber  Company,  Apr.  29  :  A.  E.  Norman,  Norman  Lumber 
Company,  May  6  ;  Stuart  R.  Cecil,  Booker-Cecil  Company,  May  13  ;  P.  G. 
Booker,  Booker-Cecil  Company,  May  20 ;  R.  F.  Smith,  Ohio  River  Saw 
Mill  Company,  May  27 ;  Berry  Norman,  Norman  Lumber  Company,  Juu. 
3 ;  Edward  S.  Shippen,  Louisville  Point  Lumber  Company,  Jun.  10 ;  H. 
E.  Kline,  Louisville  Veneer  Mills,  Jun.  17 ;  Edward  L.  Davis,  Edw.  L. 
Davis  Lumber  Company,  Jun.  24  ;  Ohio  River  Saw  Mill  Company,  Jul.  1  ; 
W.  P.  Brown  &  Sons  Lumber  Company,  Jul.  8,  and  Smith  Milton,  Louis- 
ville Point  Lumber  Company.  Jul.  1.5. 

P.  G.  Booker  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Booker-Cecil  Company. 
which  was  recently  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  John 
Churchill  is  vice-president  and  Stuart  R.  Cecil  secretary  and  treasurer. 

VT.  V.  Shepardson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Anderson  Veneer 
&  Saw  Mill  Company,  recently  resigned  in  order  to  take  up  the  study  of 
osteopathy.  He  was  succeeded  by  August  Kahler,  who  has  been  with  the 
company  for  some  time. 

A  state  forestry  association  will  be  formed  in  Louisville  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Educational  Association,  which  meets  Apr.  30. 

Local  hardwood  men  are  much  interested  in  the  announcement  that 
printed  copies  of  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  rules  of  the  National 
Hardwood  Lumber  Association  will  be  Issued  shortly,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  considered  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in 
Chicago.  The  amendments  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  advance  of  the 
meeting,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  convention  with  a 
minimum   amount  of  trouble. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  contracted  for  the  immediate  construction 
of  its  22-mile  extension  up  Beaver  creek,  and  work  on  it  will  be  begun 
at  once.  The  cost  of  the  extension  will  total  .$300,000.  It  will  open 
up  an  important  section  of  timber  country  which  at  present  is  not 
equipped  with  transportation  facilities. 

Louisville  lumbermen  are  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the 
commercial  club,  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  other  organizations,  is 
raising  a  fund  of  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  new  industries  (•; 
start  here.  The  plan  is  to  take  stock  in  deserving  enterprises,  this 
stock  to  be  retired  as  the  companies  get  on  their  feet  financially. 

The  American  Creosoting  Company,  which  has  ofiices  in  Louisville,  has 
let  contracts  for  the  equipment  of  two  new  plants  which  it  is  building, 
one  at  Indianapolis  and  the  other  in  Canada.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville 
has  also  let  contracts  for  the  equipmont  of  its  $40,000  creosoting  station 
at   Guthrie,   Ky. 


.-<  ST.  LOUIS  y 


The  receipts  of  lumber  by  rail  at  this  center,  during  the  month  of- 
March  this  year,  as  reported  by  the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Exchange,  were 
11,746  cars.  During  March  last  year  the  receipts  were  13,769  cars, 
thus  showing  a  loss  in  receipts  this  March  of  2,023  cars.  This  falling 
off  was  due  to  the  weather  conditions.  Shipments  of  lumber  by  rail 
last  month  were  12,650  cars  while  a  year  ago  the  shipments  were 
9.879  cars,  a  gain  over  the  corresponding  month  last  year  of  2,771  cars. 


There  were  no  receipts  or  shipments  made  by  river  cither  this  year  or  last. 

P.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  and 
also  president  of  the  Smith-Sueme  Lumber  Company,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  monthly  banquet  and  business  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis 
Furniture  Board  of  Trade,  held  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  topic  of 
his  talks  was  Lumber  Inspection. 

The  most  radical  measure  ever  introduced  in  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange 
was  adopted  at  its  last  meeting.  Tiiis  was  the  enlargement  of  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  exchange  by  making  it  the  nucleus  of  a  national 
inspection  organization  for  concerns  not  affiliated  with  the  Yellow"  Pine 
Manufacturers'  Association,  by  taking  into  the  organization  and  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  inspection,  a  number  of  wholesale  yellow  pine 
concerns  who  were  excluded  from  membership  in  the  Yellow  Pine  Manu- 
facturers' Association  recently.  The  idea  was  conceived  by  President 
Smith  of  the  exchange.  A  committee  is  at  work  formulating  plans, 
which  will  be  announced  later.  Already  a  number  of  out-of-town  yellow 
pine  wliolesalers  and  hardwood  manufacturers  have  Joined  or  have 
signified  their  intention  to  do  so  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  exchange  to  furnish  these  firms  with  an  inspector,  not  only  in 
St.  Louis,  but  an  inspector  who  will  be  subject  to  their  requests  to  do 
out-of-town   work. 

The  inspector  of  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange,  E.  L.  Watkins.  whose 
family  still  resides  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  received  a  wire  from  them  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  household  effects  which  had  been  packed,  preparatory 
to  being  moved  to  St.  Louis,  where  Mr.  Watkins  intends  to  reside  in  the 
future,  had  all  been  swept  away  by  the  flood.  He  is  now  over  there 
looking  after  them. 

Advices  have  been  received  here  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  further  suspended  advances  in  hardwood  rates  from  Memphis 
to  New  Orleans  until  Sept.  30. 

R.  F.  Krebs  of  fhe  Krebs-Scheve  Lumber  Company  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Nepper  were  married  here  on  Mar.  29.  They  will  be  at  home  after  Apr.  14. 

President  T.  C.  Whitmarsh  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club  has  named  W.  E. 
Grayson,  president  of  the  Grayson-McLeod  Lumber  Company,  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  traffic  committee  of  the  club  to  assist  Thos.  E.  Powe  of 
the  Thos.  E.  Powe  Lumber  Company  in  his  duties.  These  two  gentlemen, 
with  E.  E.  Eversull,  traffic  manager  of  the  W.  T.  Ferguson  Lumber 
Company,  and  George  Reeves,  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  Lumber 
&  Coal  Company,  two  well  known  traffic  experts,  as  the  two  other 
members  of  the  committee.  These  appointments  were  made  because  the 
traffic  matters  of  the  club  are  growing  since  this  has  been  made  one 
of  the  features  of  the  organization  and  it  promises  to  grow  more  in 
importance  before  the  year  ends.  All  traffic  matters  which  may  come 
before  the  club  from  time  to  time  will  be  handled  by  this  committee. 
The  personnel  of  the  committee  is  a  very  strong  one,  probably  the 
strongest  on   traffic   matters  of  any  lumber  club  in  the  country. 

The  lumber  fraternity  of  this  city  did  their  share  in  subscribing  to 
the  Ohio  and  Indiana  flood  fund.  The  Lumbermen's  Club  and  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association  joined  forces  and  sent  out  an  appeal  to 
their  members  who  responded  liberally  and  quickly.  The  committees 
were  made  up  of  J.  A.  Rebels,  Julius  Seidel  and  Stephen  H.  Gavin  of 
the  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  and  W.  E.  Barns,  C.  M.  Jennings  and 
T.  C.  Whitmarsh  of  the  Lumbermen's  Club.  The  subscriptions  amounted 
to  nearly  $700,  in  spite  of  the  tact  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
two  organizations  sent  in  subscriptions  direct  to  the  Red  Cross  Society 
before  the  joint  appeal  was  received.  The  Lumbermen's  Exchange  did 
likewise  and  responses  came  in  quickly  from  them. 


.-<  MILWAUKEE  y 


The  Burdick  Cabinet  Company,  recently  noted  as  having  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  at  Milton,  has  purchased  a  factory  site 
and  building  operations  will  begin  at  once.  At  a  recent  stockholders' 
meeting,  the  following  directors  were  elected :  Fred  F.  Burdick,  presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Maxson,  vice-president ;  Allan  B.  West,  secretary  ;  B.  H. 
Wells,   treasnrer ;   Dr.  G.   E.   Crosby  and  George  W.  Coon. 

Among  the  new  manufacturing  plants  to  begin  operations  in  Tomahawk 
during  the  past  two  weeks  is  the  Tomahawk  Stave  and  Heading  Com- 
pany.    The  plant  has  been  equipped  and  work  has  been  started. 

An  annex  108  feet  long  and  64  feet  wide  has  been  completed  at  the 
plant  of  the  Marinette  &  Menominee  Box  Company,  at  Marinette.  It  has 
been  equipped  with  three  bolting  machines  and  a  sawdust  and  bark  con- 
veyor. Twenty  additional  men  are  given  employment  In  the  new  depart- 
ment of  the  factory. 

The  Haslam  Lake  Timber  and  Logging  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Janesvile,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  O.  E.  Oestrelch,  L.  A. 
Avery  and  L.  Westlake  are  named  as  incorporators.  The  same  princi- 
pals have  also  incorporated  the  Gordon-Pasha  Timber  Company  of  Janes- 
ville,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

An  amendment  of  the  incorporation  articles  of  the  Oscar  A.  Anderson 
Lumber  Company  of  Janesville,  has  been  filed.  The  capital  stock  Is  in- 
creased  from    $30,000   to    $50,000. 

The  Superior  Lumber  Company  has  been  Incorporated  at  Superior  by 
Harris  W.  Erlanson,  C.  L.  Erlanson,  G.  M.  McFarlin  and  Eva  G.  Erlan- 
son.     The  capital  stock  of  the  concern  Is  placed  at  $10,000. 

The  Bradley  Estate  Company  has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of   $26,000,    divided   in    200    shares   of   $100    each.     Miss   Alice   Bradley, 
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Edna  Bradley,  daughters  of  the  late  Edward  Bradley,  pioneer  lumber- 
man, and  Spencer  lUsley  are  the  Incorporators. 

With  newly  acquired  timber  holdings,  on  which  are  about  600,000,000 
feet  of  standing  timber,  which  were  turned  over  on  Apr.  1,  the  Hinea 
Lumber  Company  will  soon  start  its  sawmill  at  Park  Falls.  About  1,500 
men  will  be  employed  at  the  mill  and  in  the  woods,  and  with  a  10-hour 
day  run,  the  mill  will  saw  between  175,000  and  200,000  feet  daily.  The 
present  intention  is  to  run  steadily  on  day  shifts  and  during  eleven 
months  of  the  year.     The  timber  will  furnish  a  ten  years'  supply. 

The  J.  W.  Wells  Lumber  Company  has  acquired  ten  forties  of  timber- 
land  on  the  Wisconsin  Northern  railway  from  the  Sawyer-Goodman  Com- 
pany of  Marinette  through  a  deal  whereby  the  latter  concern  secures 
scattered  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Goodman.  The  Wells  company  will 
lay  about  two  miles  of  spur  track  into  the  newly  acquired  timber  and 
log  it  during  the  coming  summer,  according  to  Superintendent  W.  E. 
Hallenbeck. 

The  Van's  Harbor  Land  and  Lumber  Company  of  Van's  Harbor,  Mich., 
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has  closed  a  deal  whereby  it  comes  into  possession  of  a  large  tract  of 
timbered  land  in  Iron  county.  Wis.  The  deal  was  consummated  through 
the  Grimmer  Land  Company  of  Marinette  for  lower  Michigan  parties. 
The  Van's  Harbor  company  will  move  its  mill  from  Van's  Harbor  to  Iron 
county  this  year. 

The  Roddis  Lumber  &  Veneer  Company  of  Marshfleld  has  increased  its 
timberland  holdings  by  2.862  acres  of  timberland  in  Iron  county.  The 
company  now  has  28,000  acres  in  Ashland  and  Iron  counties  which  will 
supply  raw  material  for  many  years.  The  timber  suitable  for  veneer 
is  shipped  to  the  JIarshfield  factory,  wfiile  the  remainder  is  sent  to  Park 
Falls   to  be   sawed   into   lumber. 

The  Keith  &  Hiles  Lumlier  Company  of  Crandon  has  closed  a  deal  with 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway  for  the  purchase  of  3,000  acres  of 
fine  hardwood  timberland,  lying  south  of  Crandon  and  close  to  their 
logging  railway.  This  malses  a  total  of  6,000  acres  acquired  during  the 
year. 

Charles  F.  Kade.  general  manager  and  vice-president  of  the  M.  Winter 
Lumber  Company  of  Shebo.vgan,  has  resigned.  He  disposed  of  his  stock 
early  last  summer  and  at  that  time  resigned,  although  the  resignation 
did  not  take  effect  until  the  last  of  March.  Mr.  Kade  has  been  with  the 
company  for  sixteen  years  and  will  take  a  much  needed  rest  before  en- 
tering some  other  business. 

The  Pesbtigo  Lumber  Company,  Peshtigo.  Wis.,  will  in  a  few  days  open 
its  new,  modern  sawmill,  equipped  with  the  best  machinery,  which  re- 
places the  one  destroj'ed  last  year.  With  the  exception  of  the  carriage 
and  "nigger"  and  the  band  re-saw,  all  machinery  is  ready  and  connected 
up.  The  shingle  and  tie  mill,  to  be  operated  with  the  sawmill,  is  Hear- 
ing completion,  and  the  filing  room  is  almost  ready.  The  new  brick  power 
house  is  a  52  by  60  foot  structure,  with  a  fuel  room  22  feet  square  and 
a  pump  room  16  by  24  feet.  A  130  toot  smoke  stack  is  being  completed, 
and  other  equipment  ready  to  start. 

The  State  Railway  Commission  is  investigating  the  complaint  of  lum- 
bermen of  the  state  against  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  transporting  logs. 
The  commodity  rates,  for  handling  lumber  products,  in  effect  when  the 
railway  commission  law  went  into  effect  eight  years  ago,  were  for  the 
most  part  on  logs  which  were  to  be  manufactured  into  lumber  or  some 
other  products  and  shipped  again  in  the  manufactured  form.  These  rates 
involved  discrimination  which  the  new  law  expressly  forbade,  and  the 
readjustment  made  the  rates  uniform  and  common  although  not  up  to  the 
plane  of  other  rales.  Now  that  the  railways  have  been  advancing  these 
log-handling  rates,  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  other  traffic,  the  lumber- 
men have  complained.  It  is  possible  that  the  commission  may  advance 
them    still    further. 

Lyman  Oliver  Rumery,  a  resident  of  Oshkosh  since  1854  and  one  of 
the  last  of  the  lumbermen  of  the  old  school,  has  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  that  city,  aged  nearly  eighty-six  year.s.  Mr.  Rumery  was  a  native  of 
Maine  and  came  to  this  state  nearly  sixt.v  years  ago  with  his  wife,  since 
deceased.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  the  logging  business,  a 
part  of  the  time  with  others  and  at  times  independently.  He  is  survived 
by  two  sons  and  five  daughters  :  J.  P.  Rumery  of  Chicago  ;  L.  O.  Rum- 
ery, Jr..  Miss  Carrie  Rumery,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Wakeman,  all  of  Oshkosh  ; 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Clement  and  Mrs.  Francis  S.  Underwood,  both  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Gunnell  of  Arlington,  N.  J. 


=•<  DETROIT  >•- 


The  Thomas  Forman  Company  reports  that  business  is  continuing  along 
the  same  lines  and  that  the  mill  force  is  working  full  time.  "Our  supply 
of  rough  material  is  getting  low  due  to  the  floods  of  a  year  ago,"  said  a 
representative  of  the  firm.  "The  crippled  condition  of  the  railroads  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  is  by  no  means  a  pleasing  situation  for  us.  While  we 
have  a  fairly  good  supply  of  dressed  lumber  on  hand,  it  is  feared  that 
with  the  spring  rush  we  will  be  too  handicapped  to  supply  the  trade  as 
readily   as   we   would  like   to." 

Mr.  Forman  is  on  his  way  to  the  company's  mills  in  Heidelberg.  Ky., 
to  rush  the  rough  material  to  Detroit  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  high 
wind  of  last  week  caused  some  damage  to  the  compauy's  plant,  not  only 
to  the  lumber  piles  but  to  the  mill  as  well.  A  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mill  was  blown  off  and  some  stock  was  damaged. 

George  I.  McClure  reports  that  business  is  brisk  in  all  lines  of  hard- 
wood and  that  prices  are  high  and  firm.  Mr.  McClure  says  that  the 
auto  body  companies  are  starting  to  buy  more  freely,  after  a  lull  of  about 
three  months.  The  furniture  factories  are  also  placing  nice-sized  orders 
for  immediate  delivery.  Business  in  the  building  trade  is  increasing  every 
day. 

On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  building  trade  Geo.  I.  McClure  is 
building  a  new  warehouse  100x40  feet,  thereby  increasing  facilities  for 
carrying  more  stock.  The  M.  C.  R.  R.  will  next  week  lay  another  track 
into   the  yard.     All  tracks  are  600  feet  long  and  paved  for  teaming. 

E.  W.  Leech  reports'  that  business  is  a  little  quiet  in  the  hardwood 
line  and  that  stock  is  a  little  scarce.  Prices  on  all  materials  are  re- 
ported firm.  "Wo  have  done  more  business  this  w'inter  than  we  did  last 
and  prospects  for  an  early  spring  rush  are  very  good,"  says  Manager 
Smith.  "The  auto  body  companies  and  the  furniture  factories  are  or- 
dering freely  for  immediate  delivery  and  the  box  companies  are  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  renewed  activity.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
crating  lumber  from  this  source.  Building  permits  issued  this  winter 
are  largely  in  excess  of  last  winter  and  I  look  for  a  big  business  in  in- 
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lorior  finish  within  another  weeli.  Lilie  all  other  hardwood  men  we  are 
eagerly  awaiting  the  opening  of  navigation  to  replenish  our  stocks  as 
the  difference   in  freight   rates  by  boat   and  rail   is  no  small  matter." 

R.  J.  Clark,  president  of  the  Peninsula  Park  &  Lumber  Company  of 
Saulte   Ste.   Marie,  Mich.,  was  in  Detroit    the   past   week  on   busimss. 

A.  E.  D.  Allan  of  the  firm  of  Allan  Brothers  who  is  ill  with  inflam- 
matory rheumatism  and  who  went  to  St.  Petersberg,  Fla.,  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  is  slowly  regaining  his  health,  according  to  letters  received 
by  his  brother.  Bert  Allan.  Mr.  Allan  has  been  ill  for  several  weeks 
and  because  of  his  condition  his  southern  trip  was  delayed  some  time. 

Bert  Allan  of  Allan  Brothers  reports  that,  because  of  the  floods  in 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Kentucky  and  other  southern  points,  shipments  of  hard- 
wood   lumber   from    the    South    have  been    seriously    hampered. 

Albert  B.  Lowrie  and  Fred  J.  Eobinson  of  the  Lowrie  &  Robinson  Lum- 
ber Company,  iiave  just  returned  from  a  vacation  spent  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

John  J.  Comerford  of  the  Detroit  Lumber  Company  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Panama  where  he  spent  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Claney  of  the  Thornton-Claney  Lumber  Company  of  Chicago,  was 
a   visitor   last  week. 


has  attracted  a  moderate  volume  of  new  business.     For  maple  demand  is 
fair  and   prices  are  very  well   htld. 


The  Hardwood  Market 


<  CHICAGO  >■ 


Considerable  anxiety  is  being  experienced  by  members  of  the  local  trade 
in  the  matter  of  making  deliveries  on  southern  stock  originating  In  the 
flooded  territory.  Quite  a  quantity  of  lumber  was  shipped  from  dis- 
tributing centers  along  the  Ohio  before  the  floods  actually  reached  there, 
in  anticipation  of  high  waters.  This  stock  was  loaded  hurriedly  and  was 
practically  dumped  onto  the  market  in  more  or  less  of  a  chaotic  con- 
dition. There  was  not  enough  of  it  to  effect  any  very  marked  change  in 
market  conditions,  but  several  shrewd  purchasers  were  willing  to  take  a 
chance  and  realized  very  handsomely  on  it. 

The  spring  season  is  evidently  here  to  stay,  although  there  is  still  a 
little  chilliness  in  the  air.  Still  definite  arrangements  are  being  made 
locally  for  the  active  opening  up  of  the  building  season.  Any  complaint 
that  comes  regarding  the  laxity  of  business  from  any  quarter  is  but 
seasonable. 

As  a  whole  the  main  difiiculty  is  in  securing  enough  dry  lumber  to 
actually  take  care  of  the  demands  of  the  consuming  trade.  Those 
operating  in  both  northern  and  southern  stock  are  necessarily  doing  more 
in  northern  woods  and  are  in  many  instances  arranging  to  ship  stock 
which  IS  not  as  dry  as  It  should  be.  because  they  are  not  able  to  wait 
until  such  lumber  comes  in  in  first-class  shipping  condition. 

On  the  whole  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  local  trade  would  indicate 
a  very  favorable  showing  for  the  coming  spring  months. 


=-<  NEW  YORK  y- 


The  lumber  market  of  New  York  and  vicinity  has  shown  some  recent 
changes  which  may  be  taken  as  an  indication'  of  what  the  market  will 
be  throughout  the  spring  season.  So  far  as  the  volume  is  concerned  no 
great  change  has  taken  place,  although  there  has  been  a  slight  increase. 
The  price  situation  is  a  different  matter  and  the  entire  list  is  on  a 
higher  range  than  for  the  past  few  years,  which  is  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  strong  prices  for  the  season.  Recent  advances  are  shown  in  ash, 
oak,  maple,  basswood  and  birch.  The  better  grades  of  basswood  are 
up  $1,  ash  strips  advanced  $2,  and  thick  birch  went  up  $2.  Oak  flooring 
is  firm  at  high  prices  and  maple  flooring  has  advanced  $3  on  the  clear 
grades.  There  is  nothing  to  Indicate  a  falling  off  in  values,  but  it  is 
evident  that  some  buyers  have  held  off,  hoping  for  a  break.  The  recent 
floods  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  conditions  prevailing  at  manufacturing 
points  argue  for  a  continued  high  range  of  values  for  some  time  to  come. 


-<  BOSTON  y- 


There  is  fully  as  much  strength  displayed  in  the  market  for  hardwood 
lumber  as  there  has  been  and  in  some  cases  dealers  refer  to  conditions 
a.s  firmer,  if  anything.  There  has  seldom  been  a  time  when  manu- 
lacturers  of  hardwood  lumber  have  been  as  independent  as  the}'  arc  at 
the  present  time.  Dealers  in  this  market  state  that  offerings  are  not 
large  and  very  few  cases  are  found  where  the  holders  showed  an.v 
anxiety  to  force  sales.  Manufacturers  in  the  market  using  large  quantities 
of  hardwood  lumber  during  the  year  are  found  to  be  carrying  rather 
small   stocks  as  compared   with   past  seasons. 

At  the  present  time  several  of  the  large  cutting  up  plants  are  a  little 
quiet.  Others,  however,  are  keeping  plants  operating  to  full  capacity.. 
Veneers  are  in  fairly  active  demand  at  the  present  time  and  prices  are 
well  maintained.  There  is  a  very  strong  demand  for  plain  oak  and 
prices  are  firmer  and  higher  than  they  have  ever  been.  Quartered  oaU 
Is  not  in  as  good  demand  as  plain  oak,  but  there  is  quite  a  good  deal 
more  being  used  than  six  months  ago  and  the  outlook  is  that  buyers  will 
want  still  larger  lots.     Chestnut  is  in  very  fair  call  at  Arm  prices.  Cypress 


=■<  PITTSBURGH  >-= 


If  the  tri-state  territory  had  not  been  so  tboroiighly  washed  up  and 
flooded  during  the  past  ten  days  the  hardwood  business  would  be  regarded 
as  first-class.  Demand  from  factory  consumers  is  getting  somewhat 
better.  nic  tendency  is  to  pay  the  prices  asked  with  comparatively 
little  kicking.  Hardwood  mills,  however,  are  badly  swamped,  railroads 
which  handle  their  stuff  are  out  of  commission  and  many  yards  which 
carry  n  large  stock  of  hardwood  have  had  their  lumber  washed  away  or 
are  pretty  nearly  out  of  business  for  a  week  or  two.  It  is  certain  that 
there  will  bo  a  big  demand  for  hardwood  lumber  for  construction  and 
repair  contracts  on  railroads  and  in  manufacturing  plants  throughout 
the   flooded  district  and   this  trade  is  sure  to  come   forward   toward   fall. 


Kentucky  Lumber  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

POPLAR,  PLAIN  AND  QUAR- 
TERED OAK,  RED  AND  SAP 
GUM,  ASH,  CHESTNUT,  BASS- 
WOOD,  HEMLOCK,  WHITE  PINE 


Mills    at 

Bumslde,    Ky.      Williamsburg,    Ky. 

Isola,   Miss. 


Sales  Office 
Cincinnati,  O. 
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CINCINNATI 

Hardwood  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  I 

E.  C.  BRADLEY  LUMBER  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  WEST  VIRGINA  HARDWOODS 

GOERKE    BriLDING 

Johns,  Mowbray,  Nelson  Company 

OAK,    ASH,    POPLAR    &    CHESTNUT 

GUM    AND    COTTONWOOD 

C.  CRANE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

1739    E.^STERN    .AVENrE 

CONASAUGA  LUMBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  HARDWOOD  AND  PINE 

FOURTH  N.*TION.\I,  B.iNK  BUII-DING 

KIUIN  DRIBD  OAK 

AIND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

are  one  of  our  many  "specialties"  which  are 
so  satisfactory  to  others.     Why  not  you? 

Might   pay   you    to    get     in 
touch  with  us.    It  has  others 

THE  M.  B.  FARRIN  LUMBER  CO. 


Richey,  Halsted  &  Quick 

HIGH      GRADE      SOUTHERN     LUMBER 
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/  *'Evei*ybody  can  sing  whe 


^ 


cure 

LUMBER 

"Everybody  can  sing  when  they  have 
anything     to    sing    about."  — Barrie. 

^  We  have  a  right  to  sing  about  both 
Kraetzer-cured  Lumber  and  the  Kraet- 
zer  Preparator,  bj'  means  of  which  it  is 
produced,  but — we  know 

"The  bane  of  many  a  good  idea  has  been  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  its  exploiters." — Cooley.  I 


Hardwood  men  in  general  regard  the  outlook  as  very  promising  with 
the  exception  of  the  delayed  shipments  which  are  sure  to  be  reported 
in  the  near  future. 


A    KRAETZER    PREPARATOR 

Hence — 

^  While  we  assure  you  that  Kraetzer- 
cured  Lumber  is  vastly  superior  in  qual- 
ity to  that  seasoned  by  any  process 
previously  employed ;  and  that  it  can  be 
produced  at  a  saving  in  labor,  time,  in- 
terest on  investment,  insurance,  taxes, 
less  weight  and  shrinkage,  and  higher 
quality  of  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  thou- 
sand feet.     Yet — 

^  We  don't  ask  you  to  believe  us,  but 
do  ask  you  to  let  us  send  you  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  owners  of  Kraetzer 
Preparators,  to  every  one  of  whom  we 
can  confidently  refer  you  for  commen- 
dation of  both  the  process  and  the  eco- 
nomical and  satisfactory  working  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  Kraetzer  Company 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


\  \       537  S.  Dearborn  St. 


cure 


LUMBER 


=-<  BUFFALO  y 


The  hardwood  trade  has  been  very  fair  during  the  past  month,  the 
main  difficulty  having  been  the  getting  hold  of  stock.  Buffalo  has  been 
very  well  favored  in  not  having  any  flooded  conditions  to  affect  its 
hardwood  yards,  and  for  this  reason  is  well  supplied  with  dry  stocks 
in  the  various  woods  most  wanted.  Dealers  believe  that  this  will  insure 
good  business  here  during  the  next  month  or  two.  Already  the  unfor- 
tunate conditions  prevailing  elsewhere  have  resulted  in  turning  mor^ 
attention  than  usual   to  the  stocks  held  by  the  Buffalo  dealers. 

Trade  has  been  best  in  the  same  woods  as  have  been  active  for  some 
time,  including  plain  oak,  ask,  birch  and  maple.  All  are  very  firm  in 
price.  Furniture  manufacturers  as  a  rule  are  busy,  and  as  they  have  not 
bought  largely  present  conditions  in  the  flooded  districts  are  expected  to 
lead  to  larger  buying  from  the  furniture  factories  within  a  short  time. 
Activity  is  also  likely  to  be  quite  marked  in  the  building  line  this  spring, 
as  plans  have   been   made   for  a  good  deal   of  construction  work. 

-<  PHILADELPHIA  > 

There  has  been  no  change  of  any  magnitude  in  the  hardwood  situation 
since  last  report.  A  fair  volume  of  new  business  is  coming  in  and  values 
are  well  sustained.  Consuming  industries  continue  fairly  busy,  but 
buying  proceeds  on  a  conservative  basis  as  many  buyers  believe  there 
is  still  the  probability  of  a  break  in  prices  ;  although  apparently  there  is 
no  sign  to  justify  such  a  prediction  for  the  near  future  at  least.  On  the 
contrary,  weather  conditions  in  some  of  the  southern  and  middle  west 
logging  sections  can  interfere  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  manu- 
facturing of  lumber.  The  wise  wholesaler  is  not  losing  time  in  wasteful 
forebodings,  but  is  securing  himself  wherever  an  opportunity  permits 
of  closing  a  deal  for  standard  stock.  Building  work  of  the  operation 
class  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  expected  owing  to  a  fear  that  as  the 
legitimate  winter  months  had  been  so  mild,  there  would  be  a  lap-over 
of  cold  weather  into  spring.  At  the  first  sign  of  settled  weather  this 
branch  of  business  will  proceed  with  vigor.  There  has  been  no  suspension 
of  the  general  construction  work  during  the  winter. 

There  is  some  fear  of  a  possible  forcing  of  values  on  plain  oak  to  a 
prohibitive  height,  which  will  necessitate  a  search  for  substitutes.  The 
stock  of  oak  continues  scarce,  and  the  tendency  is  upward  in  price ; 
quartered  oak  is  still  strengthening ;  ash  is  making  new  friends  :  sound 
wormy  chestnut  is  advancing,  and  inquiries  multiply ;  high-grade  chestnut, 
although  not  keeping  pace  with  some  of  the  other  woods,  holds  firm ; 
poplar  unweakened  ;  birch  and  beech  are  In  good  call.  The  veneer  and 
mahogany  markets  maintain  good  reputation.  All  low  grades  are  pretty 
well    sold    til"). 


=-<  BALTIMORE  >= 


Whatever  may  he  said  of  other  divisions  of  the  lumber  trade,  hard- 
woods are  not  ouly  holding  their  own,  but  the  advance  in  prices  seems 
to  continue  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  highest 
figures  have  not  yet  been  reached.  One  of  the  matters  that  are  receiving 
consideration  now  is  the  possible  effect  of  the  floods  and  cyclones  in  the 
Middle  West.  There  can  \>e  no  doubt  that  great  quantities  of  lumber 
will  be  required  to  repair  the  daniage  done,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
cause  such  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  sources  of  supply  as  to  send  values 
to  still  higher  figures.  As  it  is,  the  range  of  the  quotations  is  very  firm, 
with  stock  so  small  that  dealers  are  unable  to  provide  adequately  for 
their  needs.  Inquiry  at  the  mills  elicits  the  information  that  generally 
the  producers  have  no  extensive  stock  to  draw  upon.  In  various  divisions 
of  the  trade  the  manufacturers  are  entirely  sold  out,  while  the  demand 
keeps  up  and  the  search  for  lumber  goes  on.  Even  with  the  production 
at  its  maximum  now,  some  time  must  elapse  before  any  marked  im- 
pression could  be  made  upon  the  situation.  For  the  present  the  inquiry 
appears  to  run  ahead  of  the  output ;  at  any  rate,  practically  all  the 
members  of  the  trade  could  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  lumber  If 
they  were  obtainable.  Both  the  millmen  and  the  wholesalers  are  con- 
fronted by  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  which  are  in  the  main  that 
no  one  can  tell  exactly  what  lumber  is  really  worth.  If  the  wholesaler 
takes  an  order  without  having  the  slocks  needed  to  fill  it,  he  may  easily 
find  himself  in  the  position  of  having  to  go  on  a  diligent  hunt  and  pay 
more  than  he  gets.  Great  care  and  caution  are  necessary  now  to  avoid 
actual  losses. 

Even  extra  wide  poplar  is  coming  into  its  own  once  more,  a  marked 
improvement  in  prices  having  taken  place.  Poplar  men  find  an  explana- 
tion for  this  in  the  reports  that  the  automobile  builders  are  going  back 
to  wood  for  bodies  in  place  of  the  sheet  steel  which  they  have  been 
using.  They  have  found  by  experience  that  wood  makes  a  more  elastic 
construction,  is  lighter  and  does  not  rattle,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
steel  bodies.  Especially  in  the  higher  grade  cars  there  is  said  to  be  a 
noticeable  tendency  to  go  back  to  wood  as  having  various  important 
advantages  over  metal.  Oak  is  higher  than  ever,  with  prices  evidently 
still  going  upward,  and  the  foreign  markets  not  at  all  congested,  although 
the  export  movement  has  been  quite  heavy  of  late  and  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase.      Sound   wormy   chestnut   is   still   finding  ready   takers ;   in  fact. 
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the  demand,  if  anything-,  is  more  active.  Other  grades  of  chestnut  are 
likewise  firm  or  higher,  and  all  of  the  other  hardwoods  are  not  far 
behind.  The  lower  grades  of  poplar  are  comparatively  quiet,  with  prices 
perhaps  a  shade  easier  than  was  the  case  some  time  ago  :  but  the  pros- 
pects are  that  the  entire  list  will  continue  strong  and  that  the  demand 
will  suffice  to  absorb  promptly  any  quantity  of  lumber  which  the  mills 
can  turn  out. 


=-<  COLUMBUS  >• 


The  general  condition  of  the  market  out.side  of  flood  conditions  is  about 
the  same  as  the  previous  fortnight.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  all 
grades  and  varieties  of  hardwoods,  especially  oak  and  chestnut.  Plain 
and  quartered  oak  are  selling  well  and  stocks  are  growing  scarce.  Both 
red  and  white  oak  are  selling  well.  Chestnut  is  another  strong  point 
in  the  market  and  all  grades  are  in  demand,  especially  sound  wormy. 

Walnut  is  becoming  more  active  and  the  same  is  true  of  ash.  There 
is  also  a  better  demand  for  poplar  and  prices  are  ruling  strong.  Stocks 
in  poplar  are  not  as  large  as  formerly.  It  Is  still  too  early  to  foretell 
the  effects  of  the  flood  on  the  hardwood  trade,  although  it  is  believed 
the  rebuilding  of  hundreds  of  houses  will  stimulate  the  trade  in  many 
ways. 


=■<  CINCINNATI  >■- 


Up  to  last  week  when  the  heavy  rains  set  in  all  over  this  section, 
demand  for  all  hardwoods  was  fine  and  what  mail  has  been  received  from 
distant  points  out  of  the  flood  zone  still  shows  a  strong  demand.  Local 
business  on  account  of  floods  for  miles  around  is  suspended  and  it  will  be 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  much  can  be  expected  iu  the  hardwood  line  of 
trade  in  shipments,  except  that  which  comes  direct  from  mill  points  in 
the  South  not  affected  by  the  water  that  is  rapidly  rising  in  some 
southern  points.  There  is  no  change  in  prices  noted  on  any  items  and 
most  hardwoods  are  hard  to  obtain  in  dry  stocks  and  manufacturers  claim 
that  green  stock  now  on  sticks  is  pretty  well  sold  ahead.  The  prospects 
for  a  big  year  in  hardwoods  never  were  better  and  dealers  are  looking 
forward  to  better   business  this  year   than   last. 

The  low  grades  of  poplar  are  scarce  and  high  in  price  and  the  improve- 
ment noted  in  the  Xo.  1  common  and  better  grades  is  very  encouraging  to 
dealers.  Prices  are  firm  and  the  scarcity  of  the  low  grades  is  growing, 
the  box  factories  taking  all  stock  of  this  class  readily. 

While  the  weather  is  good  and  favorable  to  building  on  the  hilltops, 
the  between  season  period  is  on  and  consequently  demand  for  material 
is  very  light.  All  local  planing  mills  are  very  busy  and  have  been  all 
winter  working  on  stock  sizes,  a  large  quantity  of  which  will  be  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  heavy  building  business  that  is  anticipated.  Much 
stock  of  this  kind  is  being  accumulated.  Dealers  also  have  bought  heavily 
of  this  class  of  stock  and  will  likely  have  to  buy  much  more,  as  the 
building  season  will  open  up  at  any  time  now.  Prices  are  likely  to  be 
higher  than  last  year,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  most  all  kinds  of  rough 
lumber  suitable  for  millwork.. 


=-<  TOLEDO  y 


Hardwood  lumber  has  been  scarce  here  for  months  past  and  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  dry 
stock  in  wanted  materials.  The  mills  seem  to  have  no  surplus  stock  on 
hand  and  indeed  in  some  sections  the  stock  is  being  sold  clear  up  to 
the  saw.  This  augurs  ill  for  the  securing  of  supplies,  the  necessity  for 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  Ketail  dealers  too  have  been  backward 
about  buying,  having  taken  only  such  stocks  as  they  need  for  immediate 
use,  fearing  to  indulge  in  speculative  buying  of  any  sort.  The  local 
yards'  in  consequence  are  not  specially  well  filled  and  the  unusual 
demands  which  will  be  made  upon  them  within  the  next  few  weeks  is 
likely  to  prove  a  source  of  no  small  embarrassment.  Just  what  the 
outcome  will  be  remains  to  he  seen,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  it  will 
not  tend  towards  weakening  the  prices  which  remain  firm  in  all  lines. 

■<  INDIANAPOLIS  >- 

The  hardwood  lumber  trade  in  Indianapolis  and  vicinity  has  been 
practically  at  a  standstill  for  the  last  two  weeks.  Owing  to  crippled 
transportation  and  mail  facilities,  it  has  been  impossible  to  transact 
much  business.     Very  few  hardwood  shipments  are  moving  in  or  out. 

It  is  said  the  outlook  for  the  hardwood  trade,  after  conditions  have 
righted  themselves — which  will  he  in  two  or  three  weeks — is  very  encour- 
aging.  Manufacturing  concerns  throughout  the  state  using  hardwoods 
have  suffered  heavy  losses  to  their  plants  and  in  some  Instances  their 
hardwood   stocks   have   been   washed   away. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  hardwood  prices  recently.  There  is  still 
a  marked  scarcity  in  one-inch  oak. 


=-<  MEMPHIS  y 


The  demand  for  hardwood  lumber  here  continues  good  but  the  outlook 
is  not  quite  so  favorable  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  owing  to 
the  flood  in  the  Mississippi,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious 
in  the  history  of  this  territory.  Some  of  the  manufacturing  plants  at 
Memphis  have  already  found  it  necessary  to  close  down  and,  whether  the 
levees  hold  or  not,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  great  many  mills  which  will 


SAWYER  QOODIVIAN  CO. 


MARINETTE.  WIS. 


Mixed  Cars  of  Hardwood,  Bass- 
wood,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
Cedar    Shingles    a.id    Posts 


We  make  a  specialty  of  White  Pine  Beveled  Siding  and 
White    Pine   Finish  and   Shop   and   Pattern    Lumber 


The  Tegge  Lumber  Co. 

High  Grade 

Northern  and  Southern 

Hardwoods  and  Mahogany 

Specialties 

OAK,  MAPLE,  CYPRESS,  POPLAR 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Most   of  our  logs  have   developed  the   finest 
mottle  and  stripe. 

All  are  producing  clear  wide  flitches  and 
lumber. 

Hence  the   veneer   runs  above    the  average  in 
width. 

Our  band  saw,  slicer  and  dryer  are  now  run- 
ning regularly 

Giving  us  mahogany  lumber  and  veneer  to  fill 
any  order. 

A  particularly  beautiful  figure  for  discerning 
piano  trade  shows  in  a  number  of  the 
logs  cut. 

l^Tothing  better  was  ever  produced. 

■^/our  inspection  is  invited. 


Fred  W.  Black  Lumber  Company 

Chicago,  IU. 

Take  Douglas  I'ark  I,  to  40th  Ave.  and  walk  one  block  South 
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TIMBER    ESTIMATES 

REPORTS    rNCI.UDED 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAP,  DETAIL  ESTIMATES  &  WRITTEN  REPORT 

GARDNER  &  HOWE 

ENGINEERS 

Clarence  W.  Griffith  °Ton?r  buiSI^"'    Memphis,  Tenn. 


Bluestone  Land  &  Lumber  Company 

.MANrFACTlIRERS 

WEST  VIRGINIA  HARDWOODS 
Soft  White  Pine,  Oak,  Poplar,  Chestnut,  Hemlock 

Band   Sawed  Stock  RIDGWAY 

PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPLETE   PLANING 
MILL  FACILITIES 


Mutual  Fire  Insurance 

Best   Indemnity   at   Lowest   Net  Cost 
Can   Be   Obtained    From 


Boston,  Mass. 


The  Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 

The  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Pennsylvania   Lumbermen's   Mutual   Fire   Insurance  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Indiana   Lumbermen's  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 

The  Central   Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 


The  Record 

When  northern  pine  forests  ceased  to  yield  lumber 
sufficient  to  supply  commercial  needs,  production  of 
northern  hemlock  and  of  southern  pine  and  the  value 
of  both  kinds  of  timber  increased  rapidly.  A  broader 
demand  was  created  for  it. 

The  crest  of  southern  pine  production  has  been 
passed.  From  the  top  record  of  16,277,185,000  feet 
in  1909  the  cut  dropped  to  12,896,706,000  feet  in 
1911.  A  further  decrease  of  at  least  25  per  cent  will 
be  shown  in  the  ne.xt  ten  years. 

To  make  good  this  deficit  in  the  supply  production 
of  western  lumber  will  have  to  be  increased  at  least 
60  per  cent.  That  will  bring  about  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  demand  for  and  value  of  western  timber. 

This  is  an  inevitable  FACT 
Are  YOU  preparing  to  profit  by  it? 

Buy  Western  Timber  NOW 
before  the  Big  Advance  sets  in 

We  are  offering  some  tracts  that  will  make  excellent 
investments  and  will  be  glad  to  give  complete  infor- 
mation about  them. 

James  D.  Lacey  &  Co. 

Timber  Land  Factors 

Chicago,  III.,  1750  McCormick  Building 

Portland,  Ore.,   1104  Spalding  Building 

Seattle,  Wash.,    1009  White  Building 


find  it  impossiijie  to  operate  during  the  prevalence  of  the  present  high 
stage  of  the  Mississippi.  This  view  of  the  situation  is  causing  some- 
what increased  firmness  on  the  part  of  holders  of  hardwood  lumber. 
The  flood  is  restricting  logging  operations  and  the  handling  of  timber 
and  is  also  an  influence  in  that  respect  because  tending  to  reduce  tha 
amount  of  logs  available  for  the  mills. 

I'lain  oak  is  a  very  ready  seller  in  all  grades  and  is  bringing  full  prices'. 
There  is  also  strong  demand  for  the  lower  grades  of  Cottonwood  and 
gum  which  are  being  used  largely  in  box  manufacturing  plants.  The 
supply  of  neither  is  large  enough  for  requirements,  with  the  result  that 
in-ices  are  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  seller.  The  movement  of  ash  is 
moderately  large.  Those  who  have  thick  stock  to  sell  are  meeting  with 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  thereof.  There  is  a  (airly  good  demand  for 
quartered  oak  and  prices  are  about  the  same  as  recently.  Cypress  is 
moving  in  considerable  volume  but  prices  are  not  more  than  holding 
their    own.      E.xport    business   continues    quite    satisfactory. 


=-<  NASHVILLE  >= 


Good  lumber  is  at  a  premium,  for  dry  stocks  continue  light  and  prices, 
therefore,  are  still  high.  No  considerable  damage  resulted  from  the 
recent  floods  and  storms,  although  more  or  less  timber  was  destroyed  and 
the  high  waters  somewhat  interfered  with  the  operations  of  mills  on  the 
river  banks  and  with  the  hauling  over  rural  roads.  The  amount  of 
rebuilding  which  will  necessarily  follow  the  storm  damage  will  naturally 
benefit    the    lumber    trade,    both    wholesale    and    retail,    considerably. 

As  to  the  business  done  on  the  local  hardwood  market.  It  continues 
about  on  a  par  with  that  of  several  weeks  past,  although  the  situation 
seems  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  the  trade.  Plain  oak  is  still 
leading  in  the  demands  and  quartered  oak  is  now  not  far  behind  it. 
Ash,  chestnut,  hickory  and  cottonwood  are  holding  their  own ;  gum  is 
slightly  oft ;  elm,  basswood  and  poplar  are  about  stationary ;  cypress 
is  steady. 

There  is  a  steady  volume  of  business  at  good  prices.  The  retail 
trade  is  improving  as  the  weather  settles  for  spring.  Box.  sash  and 
door  makers  report  improved  business  and  all  other  consuming  plants 
are  busy.  Mill  stocks  of  the  lower  grades  are  very  low  and  this  increases 
calls  for  upper  grades.  Several  buyers  from  other  cities  have  recently 
been  here.  High  tides  on  the  Cumberland  river  will  bring  large  log  ship- 
ments to  Nashville.  Many  millions  of  feet  have  already  come  this 
season.  The  prediction  is  that  1913  will  break  the  record  here  for  build- 
lug  operations. 


-<  LOUISVILLE  y- 


Louisville  i:i  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  second  flood  of 
the  year,  and  those  concerns  which  were  compelled  to  fight  the  high 
waters  directly  have  seen  with  relief  the  rapid  ebb  of  the  river  from  its 
record  stage,  while  others  realize  that  the  delays  and  interruptions  to 
which  their  business  had  been  subjected  by  reason  of  broken  postal  and 
transportation  facilities  are  rapidly  disappearing.  It  is  believed  that 
another  week  will  find  matters  close  to  normal,  with  business  moving  on 
as  usual.  It  is  believed  that  the  flood  will  not  have  a  serious  effect  on 
business,  as  fundamental  conditions  remain  good.  The  demand  is  con- 
tinuing, and  lumber  will  be  needed  just  as  before,  with  perhaps  a 
slight  incidental  increase  due  to  the  demand  for  construction  purposes  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  and  others.  Consequently  the  sentiment  is  op- 
timistic all  around.  Prices  are  steady,  with  plain  oak  continuing  to  hold 
the  pace  both  as  to  sales  and  price.  Quartered  oak  is  also  in  good  de- 
mand, with  ash  showing  continued  strength.  Poplar  is  moving  somewhat 
better.  Cottonwood  is  also  in  demand.  The  remainder  of  the  month  will 
be  of  value  as  indicating  prospects  for  the  next  quarter.  If  trade  holds 
up,  in  spite  of  disadvantageous  conditions  which  have  been  created,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  things  are  on  a  sound  and  substantial  basis, 
auguring  a  good  year  for   1013   at  large. 


■<  ST.  LOUIS  y 


Thi'  local  hardwood  situation  is  fairly  good  aud  to  a  certain  extent 
is  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  hardwood  lumbermen.  Quite  a 
nice  volume  oi  business  is  being  done,  with  nearly  every  item  on  the 
list  being  in  demand.  Dry  plain  white  oak  is  very  scarce  and  in  order  to 
hurry  shipments  of  this  item  to  their  customers,  lumbermen  are  utilizing 
the  dry-kilns  of  the  planing  mills  and  sash  and  door  factories  to  dry 
green  wood  for  quick  shipments.  Quartered  oak,  gum.  and  cottonwood 
are  having  a  steady  movement  and  the  demand  for  poplar  is  increasing. 
Ash  is  also  having  a  good  sale.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  these  items 
in  the  producing  territory  in  the  South,  where  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
to  obtain  dry  stocks,  and  on  account  of  the  increasing  rains  and  floods, 
the  situation  is  getting  still  more  acute.  A  good  price  is  obtained 
for  these  items  and  dealers  having  any  on  hand  find  it  possible 
to  obtain  almost  any  reasonable  prices.  There  is  also  considerable 
strength  shown  in  sap  gum,  the  lower  grades  of  this  item  being  in 
very  good  request.  Red  gum  is  also  being  called  for  quite  fret-Iy.  Cypress 
continues  to  be  a  good  seller  and  considorable  is  going  out  at  quite  good 
prices.  Stocks,  however,  are  running  low,  owing  to  delays  in  inbound 
shipments.  The  prospects  are  very  bright  for  a  good  lively  trade  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  month,  as  building  operations  are  likely  to 
start  at  almost   any   time,   now  that  the  weather  is  becoming  seasonable. 
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=-<  MILWAUKEE  >= 


Wholesalers  say  that  the  sliorlago  of  most  lines  of  northern  hard- 
woods is  resulting  in  a  stronger  demand  for  oak,  but  shipments  of  both 
plain  and  quartered  grades  are  so  light  that  the  supply  of  oak  is  far 
from  being  equal  to  requirements.  Prices  which  are  being  demanded 
by  the  southern  mills  seem  rather  stiff  to  local  buyers,  but  they  are 
paid  In  most  instances.  Hardwood  flooring  manufacturers  say  that  there 
is  a  real  shortage  of  flooring  material.  Birch  is  scarce,  as  usual ;  in 
fact  the  supply  of  dry  high-grade  stuff  is  practically  exhausted.  The 
supply  of  basswood  is  decreasing,  as  a  result  of  the  stronger  demand/ 
from   the   box   manufacturers. 

The  furniture  plants  here  and  about  the  state  seem  to  be  busy  and 
wholesalers  say  that  they  have  been  placing  some  good  orders  in  this 
field.  The  implement  factories  are  not  buying  quite  so  much  material  at 
this  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  passed  their  busiest  season. 
The  sash  and  door  concerns  are  placing  their  orders  more  freely,  evidently 
preparing   for   the   rush   of    the   spring  building   season. 

Logging  operations  in  northern  Wisconsin  are  now  at  an  end,  owing 
to  the  warm  weather.  Most  of  the  logging  concerns  were  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  get  most  of  their  logs  skidded  and  to  the  shipping  points 
before  the  close  of  the  season.  Although  the  season  closed  earlier  than 
usual,  it  is  said  that  the  total  log  output  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 


=-<  DETROIT  y- 


Conditions  in  the  Detroit  hardwood  market  are  generally  satisfactory. 
Prices  are  high  and  firm.  Hardwood  stocks  are  reported  fairly  plentiful 
with  the  exception  of  thick  ash,  and  the  price  on  this  material  has 
increased  from  $2  to  $6  per  M.  Dealers  are  optimistic  for  spring  trade 
and  a  large  demand  for  interior  finish  is  predicted,  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  building  which  is  already  under  way.  The  flooring  trade 
remains  in  a  flourishing  condition  with  orders  and  inquiries  plentiful. 
The  veneer  trade  is  in  very  good  condition  while  the  box  factories  show 
renewed  activity  with  large  orders  for  crating  lumber. 


=<  GLASGOW  y 


The  business  passing  in  this  section  continues  on  moderately  active 
lines,  a  fairly  steady  movement  into  consumption  taking  place  while  a 
good  all-round  inquiry  is  in  evidence.  If  evidence  wore  needed  of  tne 
enormous  inconvenience  caused  by  the  recent  prolonged  carters'  strike,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  present  appearance  of  the  docks.  Although  enor- 
mous quantities  of  timber  of  all  kinds  have  been  removed  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  cartage  facilities  available  have  proved  totally 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation.  I»  some  cases  goods  sold  two 
months  ago  are  only  now  being  removed.  It  has  been  a  sickening 
affair  from  the  timber  trade  point  of  view  and  more  annoying  still 
because  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dispute.  Naturally  a  lull 
occurred  in  buying  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  a  greater  activity  will 
now  evince  itself  during  the  remainder  of  tbe  year  and  that  the  past 
strike  will  not  be  a  precursor  of  more  to  follow.  The  present  high  prices 
of  course  affect  the  situation  to  a  certain  extent,  though  it  is  not  expected 
tbat  any  decrease  will  take  place  and  just  as  likely  that  no  appreciable 
advance  will  occur.  No  doubt  some  woods  such  as  Canadian  yellow  pin» 
will  probably  increase  from  year  to  year,  but  in  the  case  of  such  woods  as 
spruce  and  pitch  pine,  where  freights  play  an  important  part,  it  is 
entirely  different. 

It  is  said  that  never  before  has  such  a  poor  season  been  experienced 
by  Quebec  shippers  who  are  on  their  yearly  visit.  Small  or  no  contracts 
are  reported,  due  to  the  limited  stocks  shippers  have  available  and  to  a 
larger  extent  to  the  high  prices  being  quoted.  Most  buyers  are  at  present 
taking  stock  and  naturally  are  disinclined  to  increase  their  holdings 
except  for  immediate  requirements.  The  spot  business  in  pitch  pine  is 
rather  quiet  meantime,  and  little  C.  I.  F.  selling  is  being  done.  The 
stock  held  is  considerable  and,  such  being  the  case,  buyers  are  some- 
what reluctant  to  face  the  present  high  C.  I.  F.  quotations,  believing 
they  may  be  able  to  do  better  later  on.  Advices  from  the  other  side  as 
well  as  recent  freight  fixtures  all  point  to  decreasing  freights  and 
shippers  with  high  freight  in  hand  are  anxious  to  push  sales  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Buyers,  seeing  this,  are  of  course  not  Inclined  to  be  pushed. 
At  all  events,  freights  will  certainly  have  fallen  by  May  or  June. 

Recent  arrivals  include  chiefly  spruce  deals  and  birch  logs.  Of  the 
latter,  there  has  been  a  considerable  import,  chiefly  round  logs  on 
contract.  The  spruce  deals  have  sold  well,  but  prices  are  not  yet  up  to 
shippers'  ideas.  Two  cargoes  of  American  hardwoods  have  arrived  within 
three  days  of  one  another — viz.,  SS  "Indrani"  from  Baltimore  and  SS 
"Kastalia"  from  Baltimore  and  Newport  News.  Both  of  these  ship- 
ments practically  consist  of  oak  planks  and  poplar,  a  few  walnut  and 
oak  logs,  and  a  few  hundred  hickory  logs.  The  oak  is  chiefly  on  contract 
for  the  various  railway  companies  and  the  hickory  logs  are  mostly  on 
contracts  made  to  various  buyers  some  months  ago.  One  of  the  large 
railway  companies  of  Gl.isgow  has  just  flxed  its  supply  of  oak  scantlings 
with  the  various  merchants  throughout  the  city.  The  Clyde  timber 
brokers  stock  lists  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  pronounced  all-round   shrinkage  will  be  revealed. 


Foreign  and 
Domestic 
Cabinet  Woods 

in 

Lumber  or  Veneers 

No  order  is  too  big — no  order  too  little 
— to  secure  our  painstaking  attention,  and 
prompt  service. 

While  Mahogany  is  our  specialty,  with 
the  largest  stock  of  prime  figured  wood  in 
the  country,  one  of  our  side  lines  is  Black 
Walnut,  of  which  we  have  more  than 
1,250,000  feet  of  logs  in  rollways  at  our 
Chicago  plant  today. 


SPECIMEN    OP    SPLENDID    CUBAN    MAHOGANY     I.riO.'^    NOW    BEING 
OPENED   UP  PREPARATORY   TO   SAWING   INTO   VENEERS. 


Users  of  high-class  Foreign  or  Domes- 
tic Veneers  or  Lumber  visiting  Chicago 
are  especially  invited  to  call  and  inspect 
our  plant  and  lumber  and  veneer  ware- 
houses at  Robey  Street  and  Blue  Island 
Avenue.  Take  Blue  Island  Avenue  car  at 
the  postoflice  to  Robey  Street. 

C.  L.  WILLEY,  Chicago 

Largest  Mahogany  Veneer  and  Lumber  Producing  Plant  in 
the  World 
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THIS  IS  OUR  RECORD 


In  Business 7X  Years 

Losses  Paid         .-...-.  $1,100,000 

Savings  Effected  for  Subscribers  -         -        -  700,000 

Quick  Assets  Belonging  to  Subscribers          -  775,000 


More  Cash  Assets  to  each  $100  of  Out- 
standing Liability  than  the  Largest  Stock 

Companies 


Entire  Interest  Earn- 
ings Paid  to  Subscribers 


Experience  has  demonstrated  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
their  insurance  can  be  saved  to  the  LUMBERMEN  by  carrying  ALLIANCE 
POLICIES.  Give  us  the  opportunity  to  make  these  substantial  savings 
for  YOU. 


Lumbermen's  Underwriting  Alliance 

U.  S.  EPPERSON  &  COMPANY,  ATTY.  &  MGR. 
R.  A.  Long  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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]   Advertisers'  ^Directory 


NORTHERN    HARDWOODS. 
American  Lumber  &  Mf g .  Co 


BeecherA  Barr 

Baffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.. 


Cartier-Holland  Lumber  Company. 
Coale.  Tho6.  E..  Lumber  Company. 

Cobba  <fc  Mitchell.  Inc 

Craig.  W.  P.,  Lumber  Co 

Curli,  Daniel  B 


Swann-Day  Lumber  Company 44 

Vansant.  Kitchen  &  Co 68 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company 7 

Whiting.  Wm.  S 65 

Wood,  K,  E..  Lumber  Company 13 

Yellow  Poplar  Lumber  Company 68 

SOUTHERN    HARDWOODS. 


!.■! 
3    American  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Oo. 

Anderson-Tully  Company 

'^    Atlantic  Lumber  Company  . . . 


East  Jordan  Lumber  Company. 

Elias.  G. ,  A  Bro 

Eitabrook-Skeele  Lumber  Co... 


PUnner-Steger  Land  &  Lumber  Co. 
Forman .  Thos..  Company 

Goodyear,  C.  A.,  Lumber  Co 


Hanson-Turner  Company 

Heyser.  W.  E..  Lumber  Co 

Holyoke.  Chas 

HoUoway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.. 


Jones  Hardwood  Company. . 


Kent.  J.  S..  Company 

Klann.  E.  H..  Lumber  Co 

Kneeland-Bigelow  Camt>any,  The.. 


Litchfield.  William  E. 


Mcllvain.  J.  Gibson.  4  Co 

McLean,  Hugh.  Lumber  Co 

Miller.  Anthony 

Mitchell  Bros,  Company 

Mowbray  &  Robinson  Company . 


Osgood  &  Richardson. 


Palmer  4  Parker  Co... 
Parry.  Chas.  K.,  &Co. 


Sawyer-Goodman  Company 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. .. 
Steams  Salt  &  Lumber  Company. 

Stephenson,  I.,  CompaHy,  The 

Stewart.  l.N..&Bro 

Stimson,  J.  V..  &  Co 

Struthers  Cooperage  Company 

Sullivan.  T.  &  Co 


Taylor.  W.  R.,  Lumber  Company. 
Tegge  Lumber  Oo 


Vinke.  J.  &  J 

VonPlaten  Lumber  Oo.. 


Webster,  George.  Lumber  Company. 

White.  Wm.  H,.  Co 

Wiggin.  H.  D 

Williams,  IchabodT.,&  Sons 

Willson  Bros.  Lumber  Company 

Wistar.  Underbill  &  Nixon 

Wood-Mosaic  Oompany 


Teager,  Orson  E .   . . . 
Young.  W.  D.,&  Co. 


POPLAR. 

Anderson-Tully  Company 

Atlantic  Lumber  Company 

^arrin,  M.  B,.  Lumber  Company... 

Paust  Bros.  Lumber  Company 

Kentucky  Lumber  Company 

Logan.  J.  M..  Lumber  Co 

Maphet  &  Shea  Lumber  Company. 
Radina.  L.  W.,  &Co 


Baker-Matthews  Mfg.  Ce 

Bennett  A  Witte 

Black,  Fred  W,  Lumber  Co 

Bluestone  Land  A  Lumber  Co 

Boice  Lumber  Company 

Booker-Cecil  Company 

Bradley.  E,  C,  Lumber  Company 

Brown.  W,  P..  &  Sons  Lumber  Co... 
Buffalo  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 


,  Co. 


12 
53 

3 

\i 
Z 


Carrier  Lumber  &  ULtg. 

Cherokee  Lumber  Co 

Coale.  Thos.  E..  Lumber  Company. . 

Conasauga  Lumber  Company 

Crane.  C.  &  Co 

Curll,  Daniel  B , 


Davis.  Edward  L.,  Lumber  Company 

Demesey.  W.  W 

Duhlmeier  Brothers 


Elias,  G..&  Bro 

Estabreek-Skeele  Lumber  Co., 


^^  Farrin.  M.  B.,  Lumber  Company. 

'  FaustBros.  Lumber  Co 

"  Flanner-Steger  Land  &  Lumber  Co. 

53  Garetson-Greason  Lumber  Co  . . 


Heyser.  W,  E..  Lumber  Company,.. 

Hill  Brothers  Tie  &  Lumber  Co 

Hiitmellierger-Harriaon  Lumber  Co. 

HoUoway  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 

Huddleston-Marsb  Lumber  Co 


Jones  Hardwood  Company 

Johns-Mowbray-Nelson  Company . 


Kennedy,  James,  it  Co 

Kent,  J.  S..  Company 

Kentucky  Lumber  Company 

Kimball  &  Kopcke 

Klann.  E.  H.,  Lumber  Co , 

Kosse,  Shoe  &  Schleyer  Company., 


Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Co 

Litchfield.  William  E 

Little  ford,  George 

Little  River  Lumber  Company 

Logan,  J.  M,,  Lumber  Co...' 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co ... . 
Loiisville  Point  Lumber  Company. . 


Maley.  Thompson  &  Moffett  Co 

Maphet  &  Shea  Lumber  Company, 

Mcllvain,  J,  Gibson,  &  Co 

McLean,  Hugh.  Lumber  Co 

Miller,  Anthony,  

Mowbray  &  Robinson  Company,.. 


Nettleton,  E.  B...&  Co 

Norman  Lumber  Company. 


45 
14 
45 


Ohio  River  Saw  Mill  Company 

Osgood  &  Richardson 

Paepcke-Leicht  Lumber  Company.. 

Parrj-,  Chas,  K.,  A  Co 

Radina,  L.  W.,  iCo 


12 
44 

68 
6 
64 
10 

11 

6 

2 

66 


Ransom,  J,  B..  &  Co 7 

Riemeier  Lumber  Company 44 

Richey,  Halsted  &  Quick 45 

Russe  &  Burgess.  Ino 14 

Salt  Lick  LumberCompany 65 

Shawnee  Lumber  Company 44 

Shiels,  Chas,  F..  &  Co 44 

Slaymaker.  S.E.,  &  Co 44 

Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 66 

Stewart.  I.  N„<S!  Bro 66 

Stimson.  J.  V,,  &  Co 64 

Sullivan,  T.,&  Co 66 

Swann-Day  Lumber  Company 44 

Vansant,  Kitchen  &  Co 68 

Vestal  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Co.  6 

Vinke,  J.  &  J 

VonPlaten   Lumber  Co 60 

Webster,  George,  Lumber  Company,  13 

West  Virginia  Timber  Company 7 

Whiting,  Wm,  S 65 

Whitmer,  Wm..  <i  Sons 12 

Wiggin.  H.D 12 

Williams,  Ichabod  T,,  &  Sons 14 

Willson  Bros.  LumberCompany 12 

Wisconsin  Lumber  Company 5 

Wistar.  Underhill  &  N  i  xon 13 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 13 

Wood.  R.  E..  Lumber  Company 13 

Yeager.  Orson  E 66 

VENEERS  AND    PANELS. 

Adams  &  Raymond  Veneer  Co 63 

Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co 62 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co 63 

Black,  Fred  W,  Lumber  Co 47 

Central  Veneer  Company 61 

Hanson-Turner  Company 62 

Hoffman  Bros,  Company 61 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Co 4 

Jarrell.  B.  C. ,  &  Co 61 

Kentucky  Veneer  Works 61 

Kiel  Wooden  Ware  Company 62 

Knoxville  Veneer  Company 6 

Louisville  Veneer  Mills 10 

Maley,  Thompson  &  Moffett  Co 11 

Memphis  Veneer  <fe  LumberCo 61 

Mengel,  C,  C.  &  Bro.  Company 10 

Ohio  Veneer  Company 44 

Putnam  Veneer  and  LumberCo 63 

Rayner,  J 4 

Rice  Veneer  &  LumberCompany 63 

Southern     Veneer     Manufacttiring 

Company 61 

Underwood  Veneer  Company 63 

Veneer  Manufacturers'  Company 5 

Walker  Veneer  &  Panel  Co 53 

Willey.  C.L 49 

Williams,  Ichabod  T..  &  Sons 14 

Wisconsin  Seating  Company 62 

Wood-Mosaic  Company 13 


MAHOGANY,   WALNUT,    ETC. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co 63 

Black,  Fred  W,  Lumber  Co 47 

Duhlmeier  Brothers 11 

Huddleston-Marsh  Lumber  Co 4 

Littleford,  George 44 

Maley.  Thompson  A  Moffett  Co 11 

Memphis  Veneer  <fc  LumberCo 61 

Mengel.  C.  C.  A  Bro.  Company 10 

Palmer  A  Parker  Co 13 

Purcell.  Prank 65 

Rayner.  J 4 


Struthers  Cooperage  Company 60 

Willey.  C.L 49 

Williams,  Ichabod  T.,  A  Sons 14 

HARDWOOD    FLOORING. 

Beecher  A  Barr 13 

Carrier  Lumber  A  Mfg.  Co 14 

Cobbs  A  Mitchell.  Inc 3 

Eastman,  S.  L..  Flooring  Oo jO 

Farrin,  M,  B,,  Lumber  Company 45 

FomaH.  Thos,,  Company 60 

Kerry  A  Hanson  Flooring  Co 60 

Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co....  64 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 3 

Salt  Lick  LumberCompany 65 

Steams  Salt  A  Lumber  Company...  9 

Stephenson,  I,.  Company,  The 60 

Webster  Lumber  Co..  George 13 

White.  Wm.  H.,Co 68 

Wilce,  T.,  Company,  The 5 

Toumg,  W.  D..  A  Co 3 

WOODWORKING      MACHINERY. 

Cadillac  MachineCo 58 

Linderman  Machine  Co..  The 67 

Mershon.  W.  B..  A  Co 

Phoenix  Manufacturing  Oo 

Saranac  Machine  Company 58 

Steinmetz,  C.  M 12 

Westinghouse  Electric  A  Mfg.  Co  . .  56 

LOGGING   MACHINERY. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Wks 57 

Clyde  Iron  Works 56 

Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co 58 

Russel  Wheel  A  Foundry  Co 59 

DRY    KILNS   AND    BLOWERS. 

Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works 60 

Kraetzer  Company,  The 46 

National  Dry  Kiln  Company 58 

Phila.  Textile  Mchy.  Co )2 

SAWS,   KNIVES   AND   SUPPLIES. 

Atkins,  E.  C.  A  Co 55 

Simonds  Mfg.  Co 57 

LUMBER  INSURANCE. 

Central  Manufacturers' Mut.  Ins.  Oa  48 

Epperson.  U.  S 50 

Indiana  Lumbermen's  Mut.  Ins. Co..  48 

Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co..  48 

Lumbermen's  Mutual  Ins.  Co 48 

Lumbermen's     Underwriting    Alli- 
ance    50 

Lumber  Underwriters 14 

Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Mutual 

Fire  Ins.  Co 48 

Rankin.  Harry  A  Co  

TIMBER   LANDS. 

Lacey.  James  D..  ACo 48 

Spry.  John  C 5 

TIMBER   ESTIMATORS 

Griffith,  Clarence  W 48 

McDonald,  Thos.  J 52 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills  A  Dock  Co 63 

Childs.  S.  D. .  A  Co 53 

Gerlach.  The  Peter.  Company 53 

Kraetzer  Company,  The 46 

Lumbermen's  Credit  Association....  4 

Mechanical  Rubber  Company 57 

Tamms  Silica  Company 53 

Westinghouse  Electric  A  Mfg.  Oo...  56 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  tble  sec- 
tion at  tbe  following  intes: 

For  one  insertion 20c  a  line 

For  two  insertions 35c  a  line 

For  three  Insertions 50c  a  line 

For  four  insertions 60c  a  line 

Eight  words  of  ordinary  length  make  one  line. 
Heading  counts  as  two  lines. 
No  display  escept  tbe  headings  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances  to  accompany  tbe  order.  No 
extra  charges  for  copies  of  paper  containing 
tbe  adTertisement. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


WANTED— COMPETENT  MALE 

STENOGRAPHER 

experienced  in  the  lumber  business.  Only  expe- 
rienced stenographers  need  apply.  Give  refer- 
ences and  experience.     Address 

"BOX   40,"   care   Hardwood   Record. 


WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

When  you  want  a  salesman  for  New  York 
state  territory,  write  us.  We  can  supply  you 
with  a  good  man.  EMPIRE  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Wholesale  Lumber  &  Sash  &  Door  Sales- 
men. Chas.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  96  Kirkland  Rd., 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


TIMBER  ESTIMATING 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

Estimating  Southern  timber  a  specialty.  Maps, 
detailed  reports  as  to  stand,  quality  aad  Ugglng 
conditions.  Have  a  few  high-ciass  properties 
for  sale.     Can  furnish  best  references. 

THok  J.  Mcdonald. 

East  Tenn.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

KnoxTllle.  Teaa. 


WAGON  STOCK  WANTED 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  TOR 

75  to  100  cars  of  oak  poles,  bolsters,  sand 
boards,  eveners,  and  reaches ;  and  hickory  and 
maple  axles.  Will  Inspect  at  shipping  poiat,  and 
pay  cash.  E.  B.  BROWN,  372  Bayne  St., 

Bnffalo.  N.  Y. 


LOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  WALNUT   LOGS 
600  cars  good  black  walnut   logs,  10"  aad   up 

in  diameter,  8  ft.  aad  up  loag.     Will  (aspect  at 

shipping  point  aad  pay  cash. 

GEO.   W.   HARTZELL,   Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LOOS 

200,000  ft.  28"  and  up  White  Oak  log*. 
200,000  ft.  12"  and  up  Walnut  logs. 
50,000  ft.   12"  and  np  Cherry  logs. 
C.  L.  WILLEY.  2558  S.  Robey  St..  Chicago. 


TIMBER  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  GUM 
and  Red  Oak? 
I  own  in  fee  simple  two  small  and  carefully 
selected  tracts  of  high-class  gum  and  red  oak 
stumpage.  Will  sell  at  price  to  make  tbe  buyer 
good  money  either  as  an  Investment  or  as  an 
operatiag    proposition. 

Will    deal    with    principals   only.      Address   In 
confidence,   "BOX    22."   care   Hardwood   Rbcobd. 


FOR  SALE— VALUABLE  TRACT  OF 

Hardwood  Timber ;  7.000  acres  virgin  forest 
immediately  on  branch  line  of  the  Southern 
Ry.  in  western  N.  C. ;  title  perfect.  For  further 
information  address,  F.  R.  HEWITT,  Hewitt, 
X.  C. 


LUMBER  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— FOR  QUICK  SHIPMENT 

30.000    ft.    5/4    dry    Basswood,    about    %    Ists 
nnd  2nds,    %    No.   1   common. 

VAN  KEULEN  &  WINCHESTER  LBR.  CO.. 

Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 


FOR  SALE— THE  ENTIRE  CUT  OF 

my  mill,  just  beginning  in  yirgin  forest  of  post 
iiak,  red  and  white  oak  and  pine.  Will  make 
an  attractive  price  to  some  one  to  take  entire 
cut.        W.   C.  BYINGTON,  Fountain  Hill,  Ark. 


OAK.  POPLAR,  ASH 

and  all  other  hardwoods.  In  all  grades  and  thick 
nesses,  can  be  readily  sold  If  advertised  In  tbv 
Wanted  and  For  Sale  sectioa  of  Habdwood  Rac- 
ORD.  If  yon  have  a  large  stock  you  want  to 
Bell  try  a  few  lines  In  this  department  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  Inquiries  they  will  bring  you 


DIMENSION  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


FOR   SALE   AT    DE   KALB,    ILL. 

Clear,  and  1st  and  2nd,  Dimension  Oak,  one  to 
two  years  air-dried,  as  follows  : 

2,000  pieces  Iy2x3y2x9'3". 

G.OOO  pieces  Ii4x4i/4x2'4". 
10,000  pieces,  3x3%x4'5". 

7,500  pieces  2%x3%x4'5". 

i',000  pieces  3x3%x3'7". 

1.000  pieces  2%x3%x3'7". 

;;.000  pieces  314x3 Vixl'7". 

JACOB   HAISH   COMPANY.   DeKalb,   III. 


DIMENSION  STOCK  WANTED 


WANTED— HARP  MAPLE  SQUARES 

SViXiV^".  4x.j".  4V2X.'>>i.".  rixij"  and  0x0". 
Lengths  6".  7",  8.  12  and  14  ft.  No.  1  common 
and  better  grade.  Highest  cash  price  paid.  Also 
1"  white  basswood  x  4"  and  np  wide.  8  to  16 
ft.  long.     Write  us  today.  HALL  BROS.. 

174    Mutual    St..    Toronto.    Out. 


WANTED 

DIMENSION    OAK 
Plain   and   Quartered 

Various  sizes  for  chair  and   table  factories. 
Send  to  us  for  specifications  and  prices. 

INDIANA  QUARTERED  OAK  CO. 

7  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York. 


WANTED 

Hard  Maple  and  Beech  Squares  42",  44". 
48"  long,  plump  1"  x  1".  Must  be  clear  and 
straight.  If  you  have  any  to  offer  write  us. 
Will  take  them  dry  or  green. 

THE    C0LDMB1.\    MFG.    CO.. 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


WANTED 

Ton    cars   Dimension    Stock  : 

1  X  1  xl6 

1x2%  X  16 

lx3x  16 

1%  xl%  xl9 

2x2x19 
Clear  Oak.     Address,  "BOX  38,"  care  Hardwood 
Record. 


POPLAR   DIMENSION    STOCK 

Glued-up  for  piano  cases.  Will  furnish  full 
particulars  to  concerns  able  to  turn  out  this 
class  of  stock  in  carload  lots.  Good  prices. 
Cash  payments.  Address,  "BOX  39."  care  Hard- 
wood Record. 


LUMBER  WANTED 


1 


WANTED 

5  4  and  8/4"  log  run  Cherry.      Also  other  thick- 
ness.     Cherry    logs.      4/4"    No.    3    common    hard- 
woods,  any  kind.     Also  clear  Hard  Maple  axles 
4H'"x5%"x6'   long. 
WARREN  ROSS  LUMBER  CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

200  M  ft.  4/4  Quartered    Wliito    Oak. 
200  M  ft.  4/4   Plain    White   Oak. 
200   M  ft.   4/4   Chestnut. 
100  M  ft.  4/4  Poplar. 
All  grades. 

STANDARD    HARDWOOD    LUMBER    CO., 

Buffalo,    N.    Y. 


BUYERS  OF  HARDWOODS, 

Do  you  want  to  get  In  touch  with  the  best 
buyers  of  bardwoad  lumber?  We  have  a  list, 
•bowing  the  annual  requirements  In  Inmber, 
dimension  stock  and  veneers  and  panels  of  cod- 
sumers  of  those  materials  throughout  tbe  United 
States  and  Canada.  Tbe  service  Is  free  to  ad- 
vertisers In  the  Record.  It  will  Interest  you. 
Write  us  for  further  Information  about  our  "Sell 
ing  Lumber  by  Mall  System." 

HARDWOOD  RECORD,  Ellsworth  Bldg., 

Chicago. 
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LUMBER  WANTED 

<^>uote   tlolivorcd   l'hii;uk'lpUia,   ra.,   on 
4/4  log  run   Basswood,   also  on  grades 
4/4  No.    3    common   Basswood, 
4  '4  No.   3   common   Poplar, 
4/4  sound   wormy   Chestnut. 

CH.\RLES'    C.    CROSS. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


WANTED— BLACK  WALNUT  LOGS  AND 
LUMBER 

Good  sound  walnut  logs  14"  and  up  in  dia- 
meter, either  hewed  or  rough.  Will  inspect  and 
pay  cash  at  shipping  point.      J.  W.  COMLY, 

Exporter,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 


WANTED 

500,000  feet  4/4"  sound  wormy  Chestnut,  dry. 
Quote  cash  price  Boston  rate  of  freight.  State 
when  you  could  commence  and  complete  ship- 
ment. Address,  "BOX  37,"  care  Hardwood 
Record. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

100,000  feet  4/4,  5/4  and  6/4  log  run  Butternut. 
DUHLMEIER  BROTHERS,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WANTED 

White  Oak,  hewn  and  sawn,  also  ship  plank. 
Address  G.  ELIAS  &  BRO.  for  further  particu- 
lars, 965  Elk  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


MOULDINGS  AND  TRIM 

In  Oak,  Chestnut  and  Basswood,  straight  and 
mixed  cars.  Can  use  four  cars  per  month.  We 
pay  cash  and  will  advance  pa.vments  if  conve- 
nient. Address,  "BOX  M,"  care  Haedwood 
Record. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EXCELLENT  OPPOETUNTTT 

for  man  to  go  in  manufacturing  busiaess.  Have 
well-equipped  hardwood  factory  suitable  for 
making  spokes  and  Tebicle  stock.  Healthy  loca- 
tion In  town  six  thousand,  on  two  rivers  and 
two  railroads.     Address 

"BOX  72,"  care  Hardwood  Record. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


3 


BARGAIN  IN 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINE 

1  300  H.  P.  Locomotive.  Tire  box  boiler.  125 
lb.  working  pressure  allowed  by  Hartford  Ins. 
&  Insp.  Co.  60  ft.  44"  stock. 

1  14x20  self-contained  Automatic  Brownoll  En- 
gine. 

2  GO"  Horizontal  tubular  boilers. 
Also 

1   50"   Shaving  Exhaust  Fan. 
42  ft.  10"  Steam  Feed. 
Full   specifications  furnished   on   application. 

JOHN  S.  OWEN  LUMBER   COMPANY. 
Owen,    Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE 

i)ne  left-hand   I'hoeuix  0  foot  Pony  Band  Mill 

with    Carriage.    Track,    direct    Steam    Feed  and 

Live   Rolls.      Used   less  than  two  years.      In  line 
condition. 

WESTERN  COTTAGE  PIANO  &  ORGAN   CO.. 

Ottawa.    III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— HARDWOOD  LUMBERMEN— 

to  try  the  Gibson  Tally  Book.  The  three-throw 
aluminum  tally  ticket  cover  accommodates  any 
form  of  ticket  desired.  The  use  of  the  special 
triplicate  tally  ticket  supplied,  printed  on  water- 
proof paper  with  carbon  backs  makes  tallies  un- 
alterable. For  durability,  convenience,  accuracy 
and  for  systematizing  the  inspection  of  lumber 
the  Gibson  tally  method  can't  be  beat. 

Special  forms  •f  tally  tickets  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. Covers  sold  on  approval  to  responsible 
concerns.  HARDWOOD   RECORD, 

537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


NOTICE 

All  persons  are  hereby  warned  against  accept- 
ing or  giving  credit  on  account  of  any  guar- 
antees or  letters  of  credit  purporting  to  have 
been  signed  and  given  by  J.  G.  Calvert  or  J.  G. 
Calvert,  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Jersey  Shore,  Jersey  Shore.  Pa.,  as  proceedings 
in  lunacy  are  now  pending  against  the  said  J.  G. 
Calvert,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lycom- 
ing County,  Pennsylvania,  to  Number  57,  June 
term.  1913.     MRS.  JOSEPHINE  S.  CALVERT. 


For  »t\e  by  HARDWOOD  RECORD, 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 
50  CENTS  EACH. 


CHICAGO 

E.      B.      NETTLETON 

Southern 
Hardwoods 

Pacific    Coast    Woods    and    Bo.k    Shocks 
FISHER  BUILDING  CHICAGO 

E.  H.  KLANN  LUMBER  CO. 

Cottonwood,    Gum,    Oak,    Ash,    Cy- 
press, Yellow  Pine,  Dimension  Stock 
819  FISHER  BLDG.  HAR.  1187 

Osgood    &  Richardson 

935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 

Chicago  Agents:  LAMB-FISH  LUMBER  CO, 


k  Veneer  Qaag«  ia  the  aoBweir  to  b  Veneer  V»*r'» 
crftTingforje&r*.  Thi>  "Walk«r Brand"  Veo- 
ecr  Qftnge  ia  &  atecl  Kange  ib&t  will  Batisfr 
yoomaDtsfor  all  time.    You  can'tdoyour- 
Belf  a  better  turn  than  to  buy  ooe   of 
tlieBe  gauges.     It  gauges  ACCURaTELT 
leTflry  tbicknesBfrom  1-40  inch  to  ,\  inch 
INCLUSIVE,    Wake  up  to  this  opportu- 
nity. Priceonlytl  98  delivered  by  U.  S 
)Hail.  Order  now,  today.  Addr«B8— «4&e 
fVoadlawa  Are.     Phone  Hyde  Perk  88, 


D«pt.  C 


SILICA 

OR  SILEX  FOR  WOOD  FILLERS 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  19  So.  5th  AT<.,Ckica;o 


COUNTERFEIT  CHECKS 


are  frequent 
except  where 
our 

Two  Piece 
Oeometrical 
Barter  Coio 

la  In  Bse,  then 

tmltatlou  Isn't 

poflsible. 

Sample  If  you 

aak  for  It. 

S.  D.  CHILDS 
C  CO. 

Chicago 

We  also  make 
Tim*  OhackB, 
Bteoolliand 
Loc  Hamzaert. 


Gerlach  Modern  Machines 

ProdUif  the  Chfipcit  find  Dcjl 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 


and  BOX  SHOOKS 


circular.  Band  and  Cylinder  Saws 

SAW   AND  LOO  TOOLS 

THE  PETER  CERIACH  CO.  Cltveland.  6lh  City,  U.S.A. 


ff[  The   Gibson   Aluminum  Tally   Book  Cover 
and    Tally    Tickets   are   now   employed   by 
more     than     2,000     lumber     manufacturers, 
dealers    and    consumers. 
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This  is  Form  D 


UPHAM  8c  AGLER 

CAIRO,  ILL. 

Order  No _ Date _ 

Car  No „ ..Initial Capacity „ Tare_.. 


From  . 


To. 


Kind Inspector .. 

This  tally  Is  mide  on „ tickets  of  which  this  Is  No. 


EACH 


20 


PCS. 


FEET 


Of  Single  Duplicate  or  Tripli- 
cate Lumber  Tally  Ticket 
(without  Loose  Carbon  Sheets) 
used  in  the 


Gibson 
Aluminum 
Tally  Book 
Covers 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


HARDWOOD      RECORD 

537  S.  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO 


Let  us  send  you  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  scores  of  forms  of 
lumber,  flooring  and  log  tally 
tickets. 


The  Gibson  Tally  Book  System 

has    more    than    2,500    users. 
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Made  of  steel  that  is  successfully  standing  the  Test  of  Time.  WELDED  scien- 
tifically,, MILLED,  BALANCED  and  GROUND  as  they  should  be.  They 
come  to  you  right — and  stay  right. 

'  *  You  'II  never  know  until  you  try  them 

It's  easy  to  do.  Send  specifications  at  once  to  the  nearest  address  below.  We'll 
tell  you  how  to  get  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Largest  exclusive  Knife  Factory  in  the  World  located  at  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 


ATKINS 


SILVER 

STEEL 


SAWS 


"The  Finest  on  Earth" 
A  Perfect  Saw  for  Every  Purpose 


Atkins  Always  Ahead! 

E.  C.  ATKINS  ^  CO.,  Inc. 

The  Silver  Steel  Saw  People 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Canadian  Factory,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Branches  carrying  complete   stocks   in  the   following  cities — Address   E.   C.  ATKINS  &  CO. 
ATT  ANTA                                 MINNEAPOLIS                                   PORTLAND  VANCOUVER,   BC. 

CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO  SYDNEY,  N.  S.  W. 

MEMPHIS  NEW  YORK  CITY  SEATTLE 
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Westinghouse  Motors   form  the  Reliable 
Drive  for  Wood=Working  Plants 


AFTER  Westinghouse  motors  are  properly  in- 
stalled in  a  wood-working  plant,  the  only- 
attention  they  require  is  an  occasional  cleaning, 
inspection  and  lubrication.     Beyond  this,  there  is 


nothing  to  be  done. 

They  are  ready  to  start  any  moment  they  are  wanted  and  they 
keep  the  machines  they  drive  in  continuous  operation  until  the 
power  is  shut  off.  They  are  very  rarely  out  of  commission  for 
repairs.  Their  life  is  very  long;  some  of  the  first  Westinghouse 
motors  are  still  in  successful  operation. 

Such  reliability  is  the  result  of  long  experience  in  design, 
thorough  study  of  operating  conditions,  and  great  care  in  manufac- 
ture. These  factors  combine  to  make  Westinghouse  motors  more 
reliable  than  the  service  conditions,  for  which  they  are  intended, 
require. 

Of  course,  like  any  other  machines,  these  motors  must  be   properly   installed.     Westinghouse   service    takes    care    of 
this  detail  by  giving  full  information  on  the  installation  of  Westinghouse  motors  in  any  plant. 

To  receive  full  assurance  of  motor  reliability ^  specify  **M^estinghouse  Motors.'* 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Large  Cities. 


THIS  FOUR  LINE  CLYDE  SKIDDER 

(Equipped  with  mechanical  oiithauls  which  return  all  four  hnes  to  the  woods  automatically.) 
WILL  EITHER  GREATLY  REDUCE  YOUR  LOGGING  COSTS  OR  GREATLY 

INCREASE  YOUR  DAILY  SUPPLY  OF  LOGS. 
CALL   FOR    CATALOG    1    and    give   us    an    opportunity  to    prove  this  claim! 

CUVDE    IROIN    WORKS 

Home  Office  and  Factory,    DULUTH,    MINN. 
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Baldwin    Geared 
Locomotive 

Logging  Locomotives  must  operate  on  steep  grades,  sharp 
curves  and  uneven  tracks.  This  is  what  the  geared  locomo- 
tive illustrated  has  been  designed  to  do.  It  is  symmetrical 
in  construction,  and  power  is  transmitted  to  the  axles  through 
a  central  drive.  The  valve  motion  is  simple  and  accessible, 
and  all  new  features  have  been  tried  out  in  service. 


1 

1 

r!^P 

M*^ 

^ 

-  -♦ 

K 

This  locomotive  is  well-designed,  well-built  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Various  sizes  can  be  furnished,  to  suit  different  track  and 
operating  conditions. 

THE     BALDWIN     LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,   U.   S.  A. 

Cable  Address: — "Baldwin,   Philadelphia" 

Branch  Offices: 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  Terminal:  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Wright  Building: 

Chicago,  III.,  hallway  Exchange:  Portland,  Ore.,  Spalding  Building; 

Richmond,  Va.,  Travelers  Building. 


ELEPHANT 
RUBBER 


BELTING 


AIR  DRILL  AND  AIR  TOOL 


HOSE 


STEAIM 
WATER 
SUCTION 

EXTRA  QUALITY 


Recommended  for  hard  service 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work 


SELLING  AGENTS 

CRANE  COMPANY  •  -  ALL  BRANCHES 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  MOBILE.  ALA 
ALBANY  MILL  SUPPLY  CO..     ALBANY.  GA. 


THE  MECHANICAL 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

(Chicago  Rubber  W»rk») 


307  W.  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO 

ESTABLISHED   1882 


SIMONDS 

SAWS 

This  illustration  suggests  just  four  of  the  kinds 
of  Saws  which  may  interest  you.  Our  factories 
manufacture  every  kind  of  a  Saw  used  around 
a  wood-working  plant  or  sawmill. 


Our  aim  has  always  been  to  supply  Saws  and 
Wood-working  Machine  Knives  that  will  give 
the  maximum  service  and  at  the  same  time  do 
the  finest  kind  of  work  with  the  least  amount 
of  care.  Obtaining  the.se  results  is  the  work  of 
experience  —  and     we     have     been     doing     it 


eighty  years. 


Simonds  Manufacturing  Company 


Fitchburg,   Mass. 
New  York  City 
Portland,   Ore. 
Vancouver,   B.   C. 


Chicago,   111. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Montreal,  Que, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
London,  Eng. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 
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The  CHEAPEST  HARDWOOD  LOGGING 


IS  DONE  WITH 


-  ,n;.--) 
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-LI  DGE R WO O D    M FG.  C O 

96  Liberty  Street.  New  York 


NEW  ORUEANS-WOODWARD.WIGHTaCO.LTD 

CANADA-ALLIS  CHALMERS   BULLOCK  LTii 

MONTREAL     VANCOUVER 


Kiln  Truck 


We  make  all  styles  of  Kiln  Trucks, 
Transfer  Cars.  They  are  roller- 
bearing,  steel  or  malleable  iron 
wheels.  We  have  one  contract  for 
4,500  6^.4'  trucks. ' 

Always  a  large  stock  of  material 
on  hand.  Can  make  prompt 
shipment. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Wire  Stitching  Machinery 


Crates,     Veneer     and     Resawed     Lumber 
Boxes,  Also  Wire  and  Metal  Bound  Boxes, 

FRUIT  PACKAGES,  BASKETS, 
FIBER  SHIPPING  CASES,  PAPER 
BOXES  AND  SPECIAL  PURPOSES 

ASK      FOR      CATALOGUE 
Manufactured  by 

SARANAC  MACHINE  COMPANY 


BENTON  HARBOR, 


MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


BUTTING  SAW 

J-or 

Flooring  Fa.ctories 

For  cutting  out  defects  and  making  square  and 
smooth  ends  for  end=matching  machines.    Used  by 

the  largest  producers.        Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


Marwjfactvired  by 

Cak.din&.c  Machine  Co. 

CADILLAC.  MICH. 
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RUSSEL    LOGGING    CARS 


70,000    LBS.    CAPACITT     SKELETON   TYPE  RUSSEL   CAR,    EQUIPPED   WITH   LOADER   RAILS   AND   RUSSEL   PATENT   DROP  STAKES.      THIS 

CAR   COMPLIES   WITH   M.    C.    B.    RULES    AND  SAFETY   APPLIANCE   ACTS. 

Years  of  Hard  Service  Have  Demonstrated  Russel  Cars  to  be  Supe- 
rior in  Quality  and  Construction.    Built  for  any  Capacity  Desired 


RUSSEL   WHEEL   AND   FOUNDRY   CO. 


DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 


117     VniT     W  A  MT    '^^^  ^^^'^  SYSTEM  of  accurately  tallying  AND 
ir      Il/U      YVAlll     RECORDING    LUMBER    SHIPMENTS    OR    RECEIPTS 

YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED  IN 

The  Gibson  Tally  Book 

This  system  of  tallying  lumber  is  employed  by  more  than  two 
thousand  lumber  producers,  jobbers  and  wholesale  consumers, 
and  is  available  for  tallying  lumber,  logs,  flooring,  dimension 
stock  and  all  other  commodities. 

Makes  three  original  tallies  without  the  use  of  loose  carbon  sheets. 

New  Catalogue  showing  twenty-six  various  forms  of  tickets  sent 
free  on  request. 

Talli;   Book  Dept.,    HardWood   TKjecord,    Chicago 
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MICHIGAN 

FAMOUS  FOR  HARD  MAPLE,  AND  GREY  ELM 


"Ideal 


99  Steel 
Burn- 
ished 


Rock  Maple  Flooring 


ii  the  flooring  that  ii  manufactured  expressly  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  modem  machinery  from  urefully-selected  stock  and  erery  precaution  is  taken 
throughout  our  entire  system  to  make  it  fulfill  in  erery  particular  its  name — "IDEAL." 

ROUGH  OR  FINISHED  LUMBER— ALL  KINDS 

Send  Us  Yov/r  Inquiries 

The  I.  Stephenson  Company 


WELLS,  MICHIGAN 


FORMAN'S 
FAMOUS 
OAK 
FLOORING 


Is  made  in  faultless 
fashion  from  the  most 
u  n  i  f  o  r  m-colored  and 
even-textured    oak    pro- 

^^^^^^^^^^  duced;'  worked  from 
Kraetzer-Cured  lumber 
manufactured      at      our 

Heidelberg,  Ky.,  sawmills. 

Thomas  Forman   Company 

Detroit  :         :  Michigan 


"Chief  Brand" 
Maple  and  Beech  Flooring 

in  I,  f  and  13-16  and  1  1-16  inch  Maple' 
in  all  standard  widths  and  grades,  will 
commend  itself  to  you  and  your  trade 
on  its  merits  alone 

WRITE   US,  WE   CAN    INTEREST  YOU 

Kerry  &  Hanson  Flooring  Co. 

GRAYLING.    MICHIGAN 


S.  L.  EASTMAN  FLOORING  CO. 

SAGINAW    BRAND 

MAPLE   FLOORING 

SACINAWr,  MICH. 


Von  Platen  Lumber  Co. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BIRCH  BASSWOOD  ELM  MAPLE 

100  M  Ft.  4/4  No.   1  and  2  Common  Birch. 

50  M  Ft.  5/4  No.   1   Common  Birch. 

50  M  Ft.  5/4  No.  2  Common  Birch. 
100  M  Ft.  5/4  No.   1  and  2  Common  Maple. 
100  M  Ft.  6/4  No.  1  and  2  Common  Maple. 

VVe  Solicit  Your  Inquiries 
SHIPMENTS  VIA  C.  &  N.  W.— C,  M.  &  ST.  P.— W.  &  M. 


For  the  Better  Kind  of  Hardwoods 

write 

EAST  JORDAN  LUMBER  CO. 

East  Jordan,  Mich. 

ALL  THE  MICHIGAN  HARDWOODS 

Makers  of 

I.ATH  Imperial  Brand        fineaks 

SHIHGI^ES  MAPLE  FLOORING  HsnTLOCX 


For  Prompt  Shipment 

Basswood — 100,000  ft.  6/4  No.  2  Common  &  Better. 
Soft  Maple — 26,000  ft.  4/4  &  8/4  Log  Bmi  M.  C.  O. 
White  &  Bed  Oak — 12,000  ft.  Log  Bun  M.  C.  O. 
Black  Walnut— 3,000  ft.  Log  Bun  M.  C.  O. 

STRUTHERS    COOPERAGE    CO.,      Romeo,     Michigan 


^i^!i':VV^  Lumber  Dried  As  Never  Before 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

GRAND  RAPIDS  DRY  KILN 
GRAND  RAPIDS  VENEER  WKS.,    SOLE  MFRS.,    MICHIGAN 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


B.  C.  JARRELL  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High  Grade,  Rotary-Cut  Gum 

VENEERS 

Cut  right;  dried  right;  prices  right 
HUMBOLDT.  TENNESSEE 


Hoffman  Brothers  Company 

Sliced  and  Sawed,  Quartered 

and  Plain  Red  and 

White  Oak 

Walnut  Cherry  Ash  Maple 

Let  u.  Send  You  Our  stock  List    FORT     WAYNE,     IND. 


Memphis  Veneer  &  Lumber  Co. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mahogany  Veneer 

1-8,  3-16  and  1-4-in.  d(M)r  stock. 
1-20  and  1-16-in.  sawed  mahogany. 


Sawed  Veneer  in  the  following 

Quartered  White  Oak, 
Quartered  Red  Oak, 
"'  Plain  Red  Oak, 

Yellow  Poplar, 
White  Ash  and 

Quartered    Red    Gum 

Memphis  Veneer  &  Lumber  Company 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


"SOVEMANCO." 

We  can  furnish  anything'  you  want  in 

Sawed    and    Sliced    Foreign    and   Domestic   Figured   Veneers 

Capacity  15  million  feet  per  year.    Ready  to  take  care  of  carload  orders  promptly.    Small  orders  shipped  same 

day  received,  if  desired. 

SOUTHERN  VENEER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Office,  21st  and  Standard.  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Mills,  Magrnolia,  Standard  and  21st  Sts. 


n 


For  items  of  Hardwood  Stock  or  Hardwood 
Machinery,  you  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
write  our  advertisers.     Get  in  touch ! 


KENTUCKY   VENEER    WORKS 


ROTARY  CUT 

GUM,    POPLAR,  OAK 


SAWED  AND  SLICED 

QUARTERED   OAK,  MAHOGANY 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co. 

HOME    OFFICE,    FACTORY    AND    VENEER    MILL,    ALGOMA,    WIS. 
VENEER    AND    SAWMILL,    BIRCHWOOD,    WIS. 


We  manufacture  at  our  Birchwood  plant  single  ply  veneers 
of  all  native  northern  woods  and  deliver  stock  that  is  in 
shape  to  glue. 

From  our  Algoma  factory,  where  we  have  specialized  for 
twenty  years,  we  produce  panels  of  all  sizes,  flat  or  bent  to 
shape,  in  all  woods,  notably  in  Mahogany  and  Quarter-Sawed  Oak. 

We  make  no  two-ply  stock,  and  do  not  employ  sliced  cut 
quartered  oak.  Our  quartered  oak  panels  are  all  from  sawed 
veneer. 


Every  pound  of  glue  we  use  is  guaranteed  hide  stock.  We 
do  not  use  retainers.  Our  gluing  forms  are  put  under  pow- 
erful screws  and  left  until  the  glue  has  thoroughly  set. 

If  you  seek  a  guaranteed  product  that  is  the  best,  based  on 
results  accomplished  by  most  painstaking  attention  and  study 
of  every  detail,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  best  stock  and 
an  up-to-date  equipment,  our  product  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  "price  buyer"  we  probably  cannot  interest  you. 


KIEL  WOODEN  WARE  CO. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROTARY  CUT 


BIRCH 
BASSWOOD 
OAK 
ASH 
ELM 


VENEER* v# 


WISCONSIN  ^ 


*  ^J" 


>^" 


E  manufacture  all  kinds  of  panels  from  the  various  woods  usually  used  for 
that  purpose. 

We  lock-joint  all  our  lumber  cores,  and  use  every  other  means  of  making 
our  product  as  perfectly  as  it  can  be  made. 

We  ask  only  that  you  send  your  inquiries — our  stock  will  almost  sell  itself  after 
you  have  seen  it. 


AUTO  DASHES.  TOPS  and  PANELS 
CHAIR  BACKS  and  SEATS 


THE  WISCONSIN  SEATING  CO.,  New  London,  Wis. 


HOWARD  HANSON,  President 


THOMAS  A.  TURNER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 


THE   HANSON-TURNER    COMPANY 

'. ! MANUFACTURERS    OF 

ROTARY  GUT  VENEER  AND  THIN  LUMBER 


ELM  OAK 

BEECH         MAPLE 
CURLY  BIRCH 


BIRCH 
BASSWOOD 


SPECIALTIES: 

DRAWER  BOTTOMS   BACK  PANELS   CENTER  STOCK 
BACKING   PIANO  PIN  BLOCKS   BIRCH  DOOR  STOCK 

BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE  curly  birch      bird's-eye  maple 


OFFICE  and  FACTORY  at  WELLS,  N.  Y. 
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VENEERS  AND  PANELS 


OUR    SPECIALTY 


Highly  Figured  Quarter-Sawed  White  Oak  Veneer 


^jiU 


f%  iv^"t^^;;^Y^: '  i\  jt 


■   -. '% , 


PUTINAM   VEINBBR   Sz    LuMBBR   Co, 


ROACHDAUE,    IIND. 


H.  I.  CUTSI^fGER,  Gen'l  Mgi-. 


Custom  Mill  Work,  Storage,  Inspection 

ON 

Foreign  Fancy  Woods,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Circassian 

We  receive  the  logs,  store  or  warehouse  them,  manufacture  them  into  lumber,  cut  or  saw  veneers,  pile  and  store  the  pro- 
duct, and  ship  via  any  railroad.  Also  furnish  inspection  returns  on  logs  or  lumber.  Can  furnish  accommodations  and  econ- 
omies which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere.  We  always  have  on  our  yards  parcels  of  plain  and  figured  African, 
Mexican  and  Cuban  Mahogany,  Circassian  Walnut  and  Cedar  logs,  placed  here  for  sale  by  direct  foreign  shippers,  from 
which  advantageous  purchases  can  be  made. 


Astoria  Veneer  Mills  &  Dock  Co. 


Long  Island  City,  New  York 


yeneers  and  l^anels  with  a  Jti^eputation 

WfE  manufacture  Veneers  in  all  the  native  woods  and  for  all  purposes.    Also  Built-up  Panels 
^^     in  native  and  foreign  woods — three  and  five-ply — and  have  established  a  reputation  for 
furnishing  high-grade  material.     Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders  and  become  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 


Underwood  Veneer  Co. 


Wausau,  Wis, 


ESTABLISHED      1869 


CIRCASSIAN 


MAHOGANY 


Logs  VENEERS  Lumbar 


WE  IMPORT 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


All  Thicknesses  of  Mahogany 
Ready  lor  Shipment 

RICE  VENEER  &  LUMBER  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICH. 


Adams  &  Raymond 


Veneer  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,       INDIAN 

MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

PLAIN  5  FIGURED 

VENEERS 

C/RCASS/A/y)    WALNU 
AnERICAN    1     ^^^"'^ 


WALNUT 


QUARTERED     OAK 
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PROMINENT       SOUTHERN       MANUFACTURERS 

ANY  REASONABLE  OFFER 


WILL  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING  STOCK: 

DRY— IN  FINE  CONDITION 


6000  feet  3/4"  ls-2s  Qrtd.  White  Oak,  6"  &  up. 

2700  feet  5/8"  No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White   Oak. 

5000  feet  5/4"  No.  2  Com.  Qrtd.  White  Oak. 

5700  feet  2^4"  Com.  &  Bet.  Plain  White  Oak. 

17000  feet  4/4"  ls-2s  Qrtd.  Poplar. 

7500  feet  4/4"  ls-2s  Yellow  Poplar  7"  &  up  wide. 


3  cars  4/4",  6/4",  2",  2^",  3"  and  4"  Poplar  Is- 

2s,  20"  &  up. 
13000  feet  5/4"   Common  and   Better  Poplar,   13" 
&  up. 

1  car  ZYz",  3"  and  4"  Common  and  Better  Hick- 

ory. 

2  cars  4/4"  No.  1  Common  Walnut. 


We,  of  course,  have  a  complete  stock  of  Quartered  and  Plain  Oak,  Poplar  and  Hickory,  etc..  In  all  grrades  and  thicknesses; 

and  will  be  glad  to  have  your  inquiries  for  anything:  you  may  need. 


J.  V.  STIMSON  &  CO. 


OWENSBORO,  KY. 


Carolina  Spruce  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

SPRUCE  &  HARDWOOD 

Af,//».Pensacola.N.C.  LUMBER    ^""^V  ,t.  per  day 


4   cars   4/4   No.   1   Common 

Poplar 
3  cars  4/4  No.  2  Com.  A  Poplar 
1  car  4/4  Clear  Sap  Poplar 


1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Poplar 

2  cars  5/4  No.   1  Com.  &  Bet. 

Poplar 
1  car  4/4  1  &  2  Basswood 


Charles  K.  Parry  &  Co.  J^Xr-rme'^  itm';:  Philadelphia 


Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co. 


Fisher,  Louisiana 


Diamond 


Brand 


OAK  FLOORING 

A  GUARANTEE   OF  PERFECTION 


2^oice  Humtier  Co^  snc. 

Southern      Hardwoods 

MAIN  OFFICE 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA 


Yards :   NORFOLK, ABINGDON,  GRAHAM, VA., 
and  NORTH  WILKESBORO,  N.  C. 


"WE    ARE    GETTING    RESULTS" 
WRITES  ONE  ADVERTISER 

This  Means  That  He  Is  Getting 

NEW    BUSINESS 

Through  His  Ad 

If  we  can  do  it  for  him  is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  we  can't  for  you  ? 

MAKE  us  PROVE  IT 

HARDWOOD   RECORD,    CHICAGO 


For  Veneer  and  Panel  Manufacturers 

Your  Consumers'   Lists   Cost   You   BIG   MONEY 

We  can  save  it  all  and  relieve  you  of  all  the  detail  and  effort  necessary  to 

tabulate  consumers'  wants.     Our  Card  Index  System  of  those  wants, 

just  out,  is  the  result  of  systematic  effort.      It  is  endorsed  by  your  competitor. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Give  Him  that  Advantage? 

HARDWOOD  RECORD  CHICAGO 
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THE    SOUTH 

PROMINENT      SOUTHERN      MANUFACTURERS 


William  S.  Whiting 

MAFNUF'ACTIJRER    A.VD    >\  HOUESALER 

WHITE  PlINE 

BASSWOOD 
BIRCH 

BUCKEVE 

CHESTINUT 
MAPLE 

POPLAR 
ASMEV'IULE,  IV.  C  OAK 


CHEBBT 

1  Car  4/4 
Log  Run 
Mill  Cull 
Out. 


OAK 

84,000  ft.  4/4 
Los  Run 
Quartered. 


WE  HAVE    IT 


W.  W.  DEMPSEY 

Manufacturer  and 
Wholesaler  of 

HARDWOODS 


cmtESs 

250,000  feet 
of  4/4  No.  1 
Common  & 
Better.  Old 
grading. 

SPBCCE 

4/4  and  g/4 

Clear  and 

Select.   8/4 

Box. 


BAND   SAWED   STOCK 

A    LINE    BRINGS    PRICE    BY    RETURN    MAIL 


General  Offices 

Joluistown,    Fa. 


Kew  Tork  Offlc* 

Ho.  18  Broadway 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DEAL  IN 

TIES,  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBER 

We  want  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  4/4,  8'— 8'6" 
Oak  from  Tie  Sides 

Hill  Bros.  Tie  &  Lumber  Company 

Charleston,    W.    Va. 


Baker-Matthews  Manufacturing  Go. 

Sikeston,  Mo. 

Band  Sawn 
Southern  Hardwoods 

SPECIALTIES 

RED  GUM,  PLAIN  OAK 

SEND      US      YOUR      INQUIRIES 


GARETSON-GREASON  LUMBER  CO. 


1002-1005  Times  BIdg. 


ST.  LOUIS 


MANUFACTURERS 


Three   Mills 


Frank  Purcell  %T^^'' 

Exporter  of  Black  Waliiut  Logs 


MARK 


FIGURED  WALNUT  IN  LONG  WOOD 
AND  STUMPS 


Our  Corps  of  Inspectors 

Intelligent!  Highly  Trained! 

Conscientious! 

Is  assurance  that  you  will  get  what  your  or- 
der calls  for  when  you  buy  Gum  from  us. 


Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber   Company 

Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri 


Salt  Lick  Lumber  Co. 

SALT  LICK  ....  KENTUCKY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

^^Oak  Flooring 

Complete  stock  of   %"  and  13/16"  in  aU 
steindeu'd  widths 
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HARDWOOD    RECORD 


T.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

SPECIALTIES: 

Gray  Elm,  Brown  Ash 

Pacific  Coast  Fir  and  Spruce 
2  ARTHUR  STREET 


ORSON  E.  YEAQER 

SPECIALTIES: 

Oak,  Ash  and  Poplar 

932  ELK  STREET 


ANTHONY 

MILLER 

HARDWOODS 

OF   ALL 

KINDS 

893   EAGLE 

STREET 

I.  N.  Stewart  &  Bro. 

Specialties 

Cherry  and  Oak 

892  Elk  Street 


Standard  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 

OAK,  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT 

1075  Clinton  Street 


BUFFALO  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  GO. 

We  want  to  buy  for  cash 

OAK,  ASH  AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 

All  grades  and  thicknesses. 

Will  recelTe  and  inspect  gtocli  at  shipping  point. 

Branch  yard,  Memphis,  Tenn, 


940  Seneca  Street, 


BUFFALO 


Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Co. 


OUR  SPECIALTY: 


QUARTERED 
Whi  TE  OAK 


940    ELK    STREET 


*— rt 


t^ 


BUFFALO 

The  Foremost  Hardwood   Market  of  the  East  i 


G.  BUIA3  Sc  BRO.     | 

HARDWOODS 

White  Pine,  Yellow  Pine,  Spruce. 
Hemlock.  Fir,  Lumber,  Timber,  Mill- 
v^ork.  Boxes,  Maple  and  Oak  Flooring 

Q55=iois    eLtK:    street 


The  above  firms  carry  large  and  well  assorted  stocks 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Hardwoods,  and  have  every 
facility    for  filling    and   shipping    orders   prompth 
rhey    will   be    pleased   to   have    your    inquiries 


i.i'l 
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Docs  Not  Sec  How  Any  Furniture 
Factory  Can  Get  Along  Without  It 

STANDARD  EED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.  INC. 

AltaVista,   Va.,   Oct.    28,   1912. 

Linderman   Machine    Co., 
Muskegou,    Mich. 

Gentlemen: — We  are  in  receipt  of  your  inquiry  of 
the  26th  instant  and  beg  to  note  what  you  say  con- 
cerning the  "Linderman"  machine  we  bought  of  you, 
and  in  reply  would  state  that  since  we  started  this 
machine  up  over  two  months  ago,  it  has  been  giv- 
ing us  excellent  service  and  we  would  not  be  with- 
out it  for  any  amount  of  money,  as  in  the  first  place, 
we  could  not  get  out  the  grade  of  chests  that  we 
are  getting  out,  and  we  do  not  see  how  any  furniture 
concern  can  get  along  without  one  of  these  machines. 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  simplest  machines  to  do 
the  work  that  it  does  that  we  have  ever  seen  and  we 
think  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  built  machines  manu- 
factured in  this  country  today,  and  from  the  looks 
and  action  of  this  machine  we  do  not  contemplate 
any  trouble  whatsoever  with  it  and  have  decided  to 
install  another  in  the  very  near  future.  We  beg  to  • 
remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

STANDARD   RED   CEDAR   CHEST   CO., 
By  E.  H.  Lane,  V-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


Dependable  Joints 

At  a  Great  Saving 

WITH  dry  lumber,  good  glue,  the  very  finest 
quartered  oak,  mahogany,  or  any  other  kind 
of  tops  eau  be  made  automatically  at  one 
operation  with  a  tapered  wedge  dovetail  glue 
joint  without  any  doubt  as  to  its  holding  up  with  any 
kind  of  stain  or  finish.  The  Tapered  Wedge  Joint  has 
proven  to  be  as  perfect  a  .joint  as  can  be  made  by 
any  method;  it  is  stronger  than  other  joints  because  it 
has  20%  more  wood  surface  and  the  clamping  pressure 
is  evenly  distributed  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
jointed  edge. 

These  facts,  based  on  the  results  of  jointing  lumber 
automatically  at  one  operation  on  the 

Linderman  Automatic 
Dovetail  Glue  Jointer 


which  means  a  reduction  in  cost  of  as  much  as  50  to 
709c  of  the  labor  bills,  40  to  70%  saving  in  glue  bills, 
the  saving  of  considerable  ripping  by  jointing  rough 
edge  lumlier  without  saw  kerf  and  edge  waste  and  then 
sizing  the  panel  to  width  without  the  waste  in  sizing, 
are  a  saving  that  is  patent  to  ever}'  furniture  manu- 
facturer. 

The  jointing  of  lumber  automatically  at  one  oper- 
ation instead  of  several  operations  marks  a  new  achieve- 
ment in  the  jointing  of  lumber  and  is  proving  of  great 
value  in  the  building  of  furniture. 


LINDERMAN   MACHINE    CO. 

i\Iuskcgon,  Mich. 


New  York  City. 
Knoxvillc,  Tenn. 


Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


II 


Manufacturers  Old-Fashioned 


Vansant, 

Kitchen  & 


5-8  and  4-4 
in  Wide  Stock, 
Specialty 


Ashland,  Kentucky 


EASTERN    REPRESENTATIVE,   John  L.   Cochru 
601  W.  115th  Street,  New  York  City 


Soft 
Yellow 
Poplar 

Company 


Y 


OU  pay  a  little  more  for  our  hardwood  lumber  than  you  do  for  many  others', 
but  it's  worth  much  more. 


With  our  modern  and  first-class  equipment  and  expert  operatives,  we  couldn't  make  bad  lumber 
if  we  tried  to,  because  the  quality  and  size  of  our  virgin  tough  mountain  white  ash,  red  birch, 
yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  maple,  red  oak,  cherry  and  basswood,  averaging  less  than  three  logs  to 
the  thousand,  and  95  per  cent  sixteen  feet,  is  the  best  type  of  hardwood  timber  growth  in  the 
United  States,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  firsts. 

If  you  are  a  discriminating  buyer,  let's  get  acquainted. 


LITTLE  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Townsend,  Tenn. 


W.  H.  White  Company 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Company 

Mills  and  General  Office:  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 
Sales  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


STOCK    DRY  — STANDARD    GRADES  — BEST 
MANUFACTURE  — CAR    OR    CARGO    SHIPMENTS 


WE    OFFER 

All  Kinds 

OF 

Hardwood  and  Hemlock 

Lumber 

Hardwood 

Flooring,  Lath 

AND 

Dimension  Stock 


YELLOW  POPLAR 


MANUFICTUDERS  OF  BAND  SiWED 

POPLAR 
QUARTERED   OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 
CHESTNUT 
BASSWOOD 


a  ii\hoth(iri\(k'cAi\(l 
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SPECIALTY 

QUARTER    SAWED 

WHITE  OAK 


Coal  Grove, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LUMBER  CO 


i 


New   York   BoUnlcaJ  Garden   Llbrarj 


3   5185   00256  2948 
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